“Head Start” Admits Child to Wonderful 
World 


OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, many 
critics of the Nation’s war on poverty 


EXTENSION 
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read of the successes of the war, such as 
a recent article about the new Operation 
Head Start in the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article at this point in the RECORD: 
[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal, Apr. 25, 1965] 
Heap Starr Apmirs CHILD TO WONDERFUL 
Wontp 
(By Clayton Braddock) 

The frail, sad-eyed little boy was with- 
drawn and shy. His eyes, set wide and white 
against his dark skin, reflected the turmoil 
he felt inside. 

But then he saw the huge aircraft lift 
gracefully from the long runway and slowly 
disappear into the sky. 

The boy's tion and part of his fears 
soared with the big jet. It was the first one 
he had ever seen. 

“He changed. He became a leader, He 
just took over the whole bunch,” said Mrs. 
Annette Roberts, principal of Hamilton 
Elementary School where the boy now at- 
tends first-grade classes. 

That eye-opening experience took place 
last summer when 34 children from impov- 
erished homes in the Hamilton High School 
area were introduced to the world in a 
“readiness” program for preschool children. 

It is this kind of child—to whom the world 
is a big scary expanse a few blocks from the 
gloom of poverty—which the $50 million 
Federal program, Project Head Start, will try 
to help. 

A Memphis-Shelby County committee has 
applied for $1,183,191 to launch a program 
for 7.170 preschool chhdren in poverty- 
bound areas of the city and county. 

A few smal] programs have been set up 
in individual schools in the past two sum- 
mers, but with limited funds and personnel 
these training classes could only reach a few 
children. Project Head Start hopes to reach 
all of them, white and Negro. 

The average Memphis-Shelby County resi- 
dent can't truly understand the need for 
preparing these youngsters for that first big 
step into formal education—the first grade. 

For nearly all 6-year-olds, the first grade 
the first big venture away from mother, is 
an awesome experience. But for some, those 
from poverty-stricken or “culturally de- 
prived“ homes, it is a long journey across 
a dark void. 

“Most of them have never had a box of 
crayons,” ssid Louls Porter, principal of Pope 
Elementary School where a readiness pro- 
gram was set up last summer. Similar pro- 
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grams at individual schools were set up at 
Hamilton and Hanley Elementary Schools 
last year. 

“Many live four blocks from the Mississippi 
River and have never seen it. They have 
never been to the zoo, although it is within 
walking distance. 

“They have never had a pair of scissors in 
their hand, They have had no playthings 
like a ball. Never played an organized game 
or had any organized association with other 
children. 

“The daily newspaper is a surprise to them. 
Not to read it, but just to see somebody 
reading one. It's unusual to have somebody 
react to them. Many of them have never 
heard music. 

“They have never been concentrated on 
by adults. They have no idea how to take 
a page and turn it. They don’t know which 
side is up. It’s a big Job for them just to 
learn how to sit in a desk.” 

Words, conversation—common experiences 
in many children's lives—are missing quan- 
tities in the life of an impoverished child, 
explained Mrs. Roberts, who guided the 
readiness program at her school. 

“There is never anybody to sit down and 
carry on a conversation with them. The 
parents live very narrow lives. Their vocabu- 
laries are meager and so are the children’s. 

“I don't think people recognize what a 
tragic thing this is for a little child. 

It's the rockbottom people who are the 
worst. We polled the community around our 
school and really got those people at the 
bottom, And they were hard to get. They 
themselves don't know how important it is 
for the children. 

“Some of those little ones were so with- 
drawn. They did not look like they lived in a 
world of people.” 

More than 90 percent of all the Memphis 
children who will be eligible to attend the 
project Head Start classes now live in densely 
populated poverty pockets, one big area along 
the Memphis waterfront from the Wolf 
River south to just north of Kerr and jut- 
ting east to Bellevue. 

Two smaller pockets are along the Wolf 
River in North Memphis bordered on the 
south by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 

Most of the families in the areas earn less 
than $3,000 a year and many earn as little as 
$1,000. Others earn next to nothing and are 
on welfare rolls. Often there are many chil- 
dren and a woman is the sole parent. 

The 5-week preschool class at Hamilton 
took in 34 children. After 5 weeks of explor- 
ing their neighborhood, going to the zoo and 
the airport, playing games with other chil- 
dren and toys and doing a hundred things 
they had never done before, life was different 
for them, Mrs. Roberts said. = 

“Out of the 34, only 3 scored low enoygh 
on the readiness examination to be consid- 
ered a poor risk for passing. If they hadn’t 
come to the class half of them would have 
been a poor risk.” 

In Memphis schools 2 years ago, 1,433 first 
graders falled. That was only 12 percent of 
the total number of first graders, but it cost 
$401,240 to send them back through the 
grade. 

“The children with poor backgrounds come 
into class completely unequipped. They are 
Just babies. They aren't ready to read, or do 
numbers or learn words because of a lack of 
contact with people,” said Mrs. Roberts. 

“By the time they are used to what is hap- 


pening in class the year has gone. They are 
just getting used to sitting in a class. 

“I think preschool training is more pro- 
found than just learning. The children have 
already been in the world long enough to 
have a concept of themselyes—and it’s not 
going to be very good. 

“This (preschool training) does something 
for a child's self-concept. It does something 
to his thinking and it’s bound to last. Then 
he can move on and be successful." 

The Memphis-Shelby County application 
for funds won't come up for approval until 
some time in May. 

If it is approved 7,170 children—6,000 in 
Memphis—will be eligible to attend 8-week 
classes in 83 schools in the city and county 
this summer. 

The children, in the age group 5% to 6, 
will be divided into classes of 15 students, 
each class with 1 teacher and 1 teacher 
assistant. Assistants may often be neigh- 
borhood mothers and not always with a 
college degree. 

There will be little formal learning and 
the school day of 4 morning hours will be 
spent mostly in making field trips all over 
the city and county and becoming familiar 
with routine classroom procedure and mate- 
rials. : 

Before the children start the summer ses- 
sion each will be given complete health 
and dental examinations and certain treat- 
ment if necessary. During the school period 
they will be given at least lunch and often 
breakfast for those to whom that meal is 
a rarety. 


No program, no matter how large, can 
make budding scholars with only a breakfast 
and a trip to the zoo. But several thousand 
Memphis and Shelby County children will 
get a break—a head start—in the crowded 
race for education. 

“If we didn't feel that we had some 
chance to win over their condition it would 
be bad,“ said Mrs. Roberts. 

The preschool classes at both Pope and 
Hamilton kept the children together with 
the same teacher in the first grade, to give 
them continuity. 

With the help of Project Head Start, if 
it is approved, the same teachers—and others 
in 83 schools—will be teaching their brothers, 
sisters, and friends. 


President Johnson’s Johns Hopkins Uni- 
_ versity Address on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, the Chat- 
tanooga Times recently published an ex- 
cellent editorial in support of the Presi- 
dent’s address, at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, concerning Vietnam. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
and I commend it to all Senators. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PRESIDENT'S PATH” 

President Johnson’s masterly address in 
Baltimore, beamed to friend and foe alike, 
spelled out the two elements essential to 
the conduct of a responsible foreign policy: 
Power, with the willingness to use it; and 
principle, with its unyleldfng commitments 
and its continuing regard for human values. 

They can bring us peace, the goal of all 
rational men; they can sustain us in any 
war necessary to defend freedom. 

We are in Vietnam, he said, because we 
have given our word to help the South Viet- 
namese protect their right to choose their 
own path, “and I intend to keep that prom- 
ise.” 

Our objective is fixed—an independent 
South vietnam, Conditions for an ultimate 
settlement are clear—a nation free from out- 
side interference, tied to no alliance, a mill- 
tary base for no other country.” 

For this purpose, he said, we remain ready 
“for unconditional discussions,” the one 
really new point he defined in his recapitula- 
tion of our southeast Asia policy. 

The enemy’s objective is just as clear. 
North Vietnam whose “trained men, sup- 
plies; orders and arms” are the “heartbeat of 
the war,” wants no less than the “total con- 
quest” of its neighbor. And behind Hanoi 
is the “deepening shadow of Communist 
China” for whom the conflict is part of "a 
wider pattern of aggressive purpose.” 

We will use America’s awesome power with 
restraint and wisdom, but “we will use it,” 
to achieve a victory for freedom. We will not 
be defeated, or grow tired, or withdraw “either 
openly or under the cloak of meaningless 
agreement.” = 

From this position of strength and deter- 
mination, the President extended a hand to 
help and sounded a note of hope for a re- 
gion sorely in need of both. Peace would 
permit a vast cooperative program of develop- 
ment, in which North Vietnam would share, 
he went on, and the United States would be 
asked to invest a billion dollars in the pro- 
gram under the aegis of the United Nations, 
Three years of military effort at the present 
level would cost us more. 

In a particularly moving passage, Mr. 
Johnson said naked power is not the impres- 
sive thing in national policy or in human 
aspirations, although it may be necessary at 

times. A dam to produce power is impressive, 
he said. So is “a rich harvest in a hungry 
land,” and the sight of healthy children in 
a classroom.” 

“I know how difficult it is for reason to 
guide passion, and love to master hate,” he 
said. "The complexities of this world do not 
bow easily to pure and consistent answers. 
But the simple truths are there just the 
same. We must try to follow them as best 
we can.” 

President Johnson makes it clear this is the 
path along which he would lead. And this 
Nation, as as it is powerful, as 
dedicated to principle as it is capable of mili- 
tary success, can follow him in unreserved 
support for his efforts to end the war in Viet- 
nam or to fight it out to victory. 


Polish Constitution Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
174 years now all free people throughout 


the world, friends of Poland or those 
slightly connected with this great coun- 
try, have been celebrating Poland's Con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. Time and 
again we have discussed here on the floor 
of the House the merits of this great 
European charter as one of the most 
democratic constitutional documents 
ever drafted. Unfortunately, for well 
over a century, the people of Poland were 
unable to benefit from it, for as we all 
well know, the country was partitioned 
by three great powers: Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. For barely 20 years of full 
independence, between the two Great 
Wars were the Polish people able to en- 
joy their freedom, their liberty, and their 
way of life, guaranteed them by this 
Constitution. 

After 20 years of full liberty, the inde- 
pendent Polish nation was once again 
invaded. On the one hand bloodthirsty 
armies of Hitler's Third Reich crossed the 
Polish frontiers and within 1 month had 
the entire country in complete control, 
murdering or executing all opposition. 
On the other hand Hitler’s allies, the 
Soviet Union, marched into Poland from 
the East and within 3 months of its occu- 
pation deported some 144 million people, 
who were shipped to the farthest regions 
of the U.S.S.R. and put into the in- 
famous slave labor camps. More than 
14,000 Polish officers were massacred by 
the NKVD, and in the years that fol- 
lowed: the Soviet occupation of Polish 
soil, some 2 million Poles disappeared, 
never to be accounted for, bringing the 
total of Poles slaughtered to some 7 mil- 
lion souls. 

In July of this year the Polish puppet 
regime will loudly celebrate the 21st an- 
niversary of Poland’s “liberation,” one 
of the most tragic events history has 
known. This Polish tragedy has no com- 
parison, and some specific examples of 
how it came about and is maintained are 
worth keeping in mind. 

On July 22, 1944, a handful of un- 
known people who called themselves the 
Committee of Liberation formed a new 
Polish Government in Lublin, backed up 
by Stalin’s Red Army and the NKVD. 
The Polish Home Army was being liqui- 
dated, and a few unknown members of 
underground units who came into Poland 
with the Soviet army were made heroes 
overnight. Half of Poland was handed 
over to Stalin, and the deal was accepted 
by the three great powers. Alien to 
Poland, hordes of Communist Gauleiters 
took over the country, throwing into jail 
everyone who openly opposed the Soviet- 
inspired action. 

Poland, which has only one party, the 
Communist Party, has its movements 
called PAX. Its leader, Stanislaw Pia- 
secki, a prewar Fascist who headed the 
ultranationalist Falanga Party, leads to- 
day the pseudo-Catholic movement, the 
aim of which is to split the Polish Catho- 
lics and undermine them from within. 
Piasecki, who managed to split the 
Polish clergy by forming an anti-Vatican 
priesthood of the so-called patriotic 
priests, is the only Pole in Poland who 
manages to run his own free enterprise 
organization—profitmaking stores, small 
industry, and an export house known as 
“Inco,” not to speak of a chain of the 
so-called Catholic press which fully sup- 
ports the Red regime with all its crimi- 
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nal elements. None of the various PAX 
establishments pays any income tax. 
How this highly controversial character, 
who until 1939 advocated “a free-of- 
Jews Polish Nationalist Home,” came 
back into a Communist-run country is 
no mystery to those who know a little 
about the workings of the Kremlin. 
After having been arrested by the NKVD, 
Piasecki, a highly intelligent individual, 
managed to convince Syerov, Berla's 
deputy, that his PAX movement would 
achieve the Soviet aim, to split the Poles. 
He was released and aided in getting 
back to Poland, where his power today is 
unlimited. 

And now, the latest twist by the re- 
gime which calls itself a democracy: 
Last March the Wrocalaw Weekly, of the 
PAX group Catholics, published an inter- 
view with General Berling, chairman of 
the Polonia Committee, an organization 
aiming to bring closer ties with Poles 
abroad. Berling, asked by the corre- 
spondent about the tasks of the recent- 
ly-created Polonia Committee attached 
to the Union of Fighters for Freedom 
and Democracy, had this to say: 

The tasks are very important and very fun- 
damental. We want to establish permanent 
contacts with the Polonia centers through- 
out the world. First of all, we would like 
to establish contacts with the Polish vet- 
erans’ organizations abroad. We would then 
enable our countrymen living abroad to be- 
come acquainted with the real life of Po- 
land, with its great achievements and its 
great plans for the future. 


The real scope of the Polonia Commit- 
tee was shown by the following words: 

We would lke to draw the Polonia into 
the all-national front of building up the 
prestige of our Fatherland and of maintain- 
ing vigilance everything which 
threatens Poland with hostility. * * * We en- 
visage the organization of common political 
activity aimed, for instance, at unmasking 
the revisionist drives of antipeace elements. 
We shall organize celebrations of the 
national anniversaries of great historical 
events; care for the places where Polish 
blood was shed during the last war. We 
shall organize an exchange of periodicals and 
publications containing integral informa- 
tion, excursions, visits of emigre families 
to Poland, summer holidays in Poland for 
children from abroad, etc. 


On the day of the 174th anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
Polonia Committee whether his commit- 
tee is going to celebrate this great day. I 
would like to ask him whether his com- 
mittee will care for all the places where 
Polish blood was shed—will it include the 
Katyn Forest? I would like to ask why, 
in a recent visa application form issued 
by all Polish consulates, he has included 
the following question, which speaks for 
itself and understandably may give pause 
5 3 families hoping to visit Po- 


In case of earller permanent residency in 
Poland, give the last address, place of work, 
and position, when and on what grounds and 
by what documents the departure followed? 


And finally, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Polonia Committee 
whether he realizes that the hostility of 
Poles abroad is directed, not against 
Poland, the Polish nation, and what the 
Poles stand for but merely against a re- 
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gime which has installed itself against 
the will of the people. 

Until the chairman realizes that, his 
system is doomed to ultimate failure, for 
the day must and will come again when 
Poland will in truth be free. 


America’s Meaning to Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, to 
those who would doubt our youth, ques- 
tion their faith in America, or their 
ability in time to build yet a stronger, 
better America, I would call attention to 
some young men and women visiting 
Washington, D.C., this week. 

All are State winners in the Inde- 
pendence Hall Essay Contest of 1965. 

Our Washington State winner is Miss 
Genevieve Gwynne, who was sponsored 
yy the Lakewood, Wash., Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Dr. Robert Backer 
was chairman. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Miss 
Gwynn’s winning entry printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat My Country MEANS To ME 
(Submitted by Genevieve Gwynne in the In- 
dependence Hall Essay Contest, 1965, under 
the of the Lakewood, Wash., 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Dr. Robert 
Backer, chairman.) 


What is America? 
America is people. These people are gur- 
gling babies, “ problem- 


faced adults, and frail elderly people. They 
are Indians, Orientals, Europeans, Negroes, 
Tugoslavians, and many others. They may 
be employers, employees, or self-employed. 
They are wealthy, poverty stricken, brilliant, 
dull, joyous, melancholy, and indifferent. 


Perhaps they are doctors, the Christ-like . 


custodians of human life; lawyers, the aids 
to the oppressed, in the pursuit of justice; 
miners, who wrest our Nation's wealth from 
the bowels of the earth; or military men and 
women, to the four corners of 
the world. Whatever the race, color, job, or 
disposition of these men and women, they 
have one thing in common; they are the 
fortunate God-blessed people living under 
democracy! 

America is resources. It is fertile valleys, 
lush forests, desert lands, mountain peaks, 
and snowy fields. It is green grass, a bed of 
comfort on a lazy summer day. It is alfalfa, 
wheat, barley, rye, and grain, a bounteous 
harvest for a hungry man. It is the brush 
lands, displaying the lovely cactus blossoms 
in the scorching summer. America is a pan- 
orama of beauty and plenty bestowed upon 
God-favored children. 

Most of all, however, America is freedom; 
freedom protected by the Constitution; free- 
dom to speak, freedom to think, a cherished 
freedom. It is the right to get up on a Satur- 


sembly. It is the freedom to elect Senator 
Smith instead of Senator Jones. It is the 
privilege to purchase s Bread and 
Wonder Peanut Butter, It is the freedom to 
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write a book on why you do not like Presi- 
dent Luther, It is the kind of freedom that 
makes one want to leap in the air, shout for 
joy, and then yearn to share. 

America is many challenges: It is a chal- 
lenge to protect and defend—our missiles, 
rockets, and bombs assist the free nations 
of the earth in the battle against the grow- 
ing threat of communism. The atom is be- 
ing harnessed for the good, instead of the 
destruction of mankind. It is a challenge 
to progress and develop—America is a leader 
in the space race, and is constantly develop- 
ing new scientific equipment. It is a chal- 
lenge to limit and destroy—America must 
limit and destroy poverty, which breathes its 
terribly polluted breath on one-fifth of the 
population of our Nation—America must 
limit unconquered diseases, which dally 
claim so many. America must destroy crime, 
which lurks around ever corner In forms of 
racism, greed, graft, and lust. 

Finally, America is hope, the hope of the 
world. Americans should be extremely great- 
ful for all the things that God, in His in- 
finite generosity, has wrought in them. They 
should be dedicated and loyal to their coun- 
try, and do their share in helping keep the 
peace throughout the world. 


Do It Yourself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in these days 
when so many are inclined to let 
“George” do it, “George,” in many in- 
stances, being the Federal Government, 
we have a unique example in the Ozarks 
of individual citizens rolling up their 
sleeves and doing a job that had to be 
done to make their area a more attrac- 
tive place for tourists to visit. 

These hearty folks literally are tearing 
a 40-foot-wide roadbed out of a moun- 
tainside for 6 miles, to develop what 
could become one of Missouri’s most 
seein and fascinating lake country 

ve. 


I hope that many potential tourists 
will visit the Missouri Ozarks soon not 
only for its breathtaking scenery, but 
also for an example of individual “do-it- 
yourselfism’'—almost unparalleled in the 
age of “handouts.” 


Attached is a newspaper article from 
the Springfield Daily News of April 20, 
1965: 


Use BORROWED MACHINERY, CHEAP DYNA- 
MITE: Do Ir YOURSELF” Crews BUILDING 
Jor Bap Roan 

(By George Whittington) 

KIMBERLING Crry.—Ozarkers, be they 
homegrown or adopted, are a breed of their 
own and up on the rim of the world above 
this resort town they're proving it with per- 
haps the greatest do-it-yourself project ever 
undertaken by a handful of hardy folks who 
know what they want and how to get it. 

They're blasting, cutting, leveling—lit- 
erally tearing—a 40-foot-wide roadbed out of 

a mountainside for 6 miles to develop what 

could become one of Missouri’s most beauti- 

ful and fascinating lake country drives. 
Furthermore, they're doing it without the 

services of either county or State engineers, 

without the burdening costs of contractors, 
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and simply on their own initiative plus a lot 


of personal energy. 

It’s almost literally a million-dollar-baby 
project being done on a dimestore budget. 
But when it’s finished, which it will be, bar- 
ring @ major disaster, it could well be the 
setting for a Hollywood spectacular. 

The project is, in practicality, the rebulld- 
ing, widening, and in some cases relocating, 
of Joe Bald Road, a sort of mountain trail 
officially designated as Lake Road 13-35, that 
twists, turns, dips, and climbs around Bald 
Joe and Dead Joe Mountains, from Missouri 
13 to Bittersweet Lodge, a lake resort on one 
of Table Rock Lake's prettiest bays. 

But although Joe Bald Road has existed 
a long time, the term “building” isn’t ex- 
aggerated, insofar as the ourrent work is 
concerned. 

Joe Bald, or Lake Road 13-35, had become 
almost Impassable by last fall, when over- 
worked Stone County road crews simply 
couldn't meet the task of making it at least 
a passable drive. The encroachment of un- 
derbrush, the continual washing of rain and 
other weather, had made unpaved Joe Bald 
so bad that the hardiest motorist found him- 
self pulling to one side and stopping when 
another car came by. 

That's when Jick Williams, John Ketchum, 
James F. “Jim” Barrett, Emil “Pappy” An- 
derson, Dave Sloan, Clyde Stewart, Oscar 
Hawkins, Jack Turner, and a passel of other 
people finally got together and decided that 
since nobody else would do the job, they'd do 
it themselves. 

Naturally, they had their personal axes to 
grind—they either lived along the Joe Bald 
Road, or they owned property there, or 
they hoped to build homes high on the ridge 
with the potentially beautiful view of Table 
Rock down below. 

It wasn't just happenstance that below Joe 
Bald's twisting, tortuous route, the White 
and the James Rivers met long before Table 
Rock Dam was built, and that one of the 
earliest trading posts in the Ozarks was 
located. 

And it wasn't just happenstance that a lot 
of people from outside had come into the 
area, recognizing its natural beauty. 

But it might have been happenstance that 
some of those people, like Lee Ball, of Spring- 
field; Cecil Johnson, a farmer; and others 
with grading or building equipment, were 
among people with an altruistic attitude to- 
ward Joe Bald Road. 

So, when the local people got together to 
form the Lake Road 13-35 Improvement As- 
sociation, they had some sources upon whom 
to call for assistance. Johnson, Stewart, 
Turner, Ball, and rs all came up with 
some sort of equipment to lend the project— 
graders, bulldozers, pneumatic drills for 
boring into Bald Joe's limestone, big cats.“ 
and other equipment. The only equipment 
still needed are a sheep’s foot roller and an 
earthmover. 

Furthermore, they and many others were 
willing to ante up a bit for other items 
needed, things like dynamite, refencing of 
some stretches where fences had to be re- 


located, and the purchase of concrete cul- 


verts. 

But the work was up to the men them- 
selves, men like Jack Williams, elected presi- 
dent of the “Lake Road 13-35 Improvement 
Association,” and they still didn't have that 
big hunk of highway money that agencies 
like the State highway department might 
have had for such a project. 

So they had to make-do, so to speak. 

And they had to see that old Joe Bald kept 
the flavor of the Ozarks, while enhancing 
that flavor as much as possible, 

For instance, along the route is the oid 
Message Tree.“ a huge oak with a fence gate 
bulletin board on which old timers pinned 
notes to their neighbors when they couldn't 
see them personally. The Message Tree, it 
seems, might have to fall to progress in the 
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rebuilding of Joe Bald. But, standing at a 
fork in the road, it still bears such notes as: 

“Cecil, your hogs are out again.” (Cecil 
isn’t identified.) 

Then, too, there's the “hanging tree” along 
the way. Folklore has it that in the days of 
the Bald Knobbers, some folks got them- 
selves hanged from its lower branches. The 
hanging tree definitely stays, by the way. 

The roadbuilders also ran into problems 
such as the aging Ozarker who didn’t much 
care whether he belonged to the association, 
but whose land was needed for widening. 
He agreed to give a few feet on the west side 
if the do-it-yourself builders would rebuild 
his fence. 

They put up a mile and a half of fencing 
for him. 

Also, there was the other independent 
Ozarker who figured he could give a few feet 
of his property along the roadway, along 
with some trees, if they'd “cut me some 
wood.” 

The hardy road workers took 1 day off to 
cut the trees on their desired right-of-way, 
and chopped it up for the landowner. 

When they couldn’t afford a complete stock 
of dynamite, too, they learned that a mixture 
of dynamite and fertilizer, brand unnamed, 
did a right good job of blasting out the lime- 
stone from the mountain. Then they used 
the blasted stone to fill sections of the road, 
as much as 10 feet in spots, to level some of 
the dips. 

And all the while, they kept an eye out for 
beauty, the beauty of that big, sprawling 
stretch of Table Rock Lake below, dotted 
with an island, in the spot marking the con- 
fluence of the White and the James. 

Although none among them claims the 
title of “landscape architect,” they've man- 
aged to cut back the underbrush on the east 
and north side of the road—depending upon 
the twist of turn—in just such a way that 
the lake is always there, with its beauty. 

And the mountainsides are there, too, Bald 
Joe and Dead Joe with their filigree of foli- 
age, and Bread Tray, which oldtimers say is 
“hanted,” all lending their touch to the rim- 
of-the-world landscape. 

They're worked now, these businessmen, 
farmers, retired folks—Ozarkers—through 
the snows of winter and the rains of spring, 
and they've got the foundation laid, replete 
with 39 culverts along the 6-mile route. 
Meantime, according to Jim Barrett, their 
“kitty” is growing toward the day when 
they'll blacktop old Bald Joe. 

And when they do, Ozarks visitors are in 
for a real treat, thanks to a lot of “do-it- 
yourselfers.” 


The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, the State 
of Tennessee has long been proud to 
have one of the chief centers of nuclear 
research located in Oak Ridge. While 
it started out as a producer of the first 
atomic bomb, today the emphasis is on 
the peaceful uses of nuclear energy— 
uses dedicated to saving lives, rather 
than to destroying them; to creating a 
more livable world, rather than to un- 
l-ashing destructive force. Recently, 
one of Oak Ridge’s finest assets, the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies, 
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which is composed of 40 southern uni- 
versity members, was awarded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, a contract 
which will enable it to expand into new 
fields and to broaden its scope consider- 
ably. The Oak Ridger recently printed 
an excellent editorial explaining this 
new area. I ask unanimous consent 
that. the editorial be reprinted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Oax RIDGE INSTITUTE OF NUCLEAR STUDIES 
BREAKTHROUGH INTO SOCIAL SCIENCE 

The $86,000 contract awarded to Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies (ORINS) by the 
U.S. Labor Department is significant far be- 
yond that amoount. The contract opens the 
door to ORINS becoming not just the cen- 
tral organization for the nuclear activities 
for 40 southern universities. It could well 
be the beginning of ORINS being “central” 
for all programs that these universities want 
to do, or are asked to do, jointly. 

ORINS did not seek this Department. of 
Labor project. Rather, the Department 
sought ORINS., It wanted an organization 
that has experience with Government con- 
tracts. It wanted also an organization that 
has its finger on the educational resources of 
the South. ORINS was a natural. 

ORINS has been asked to spend the next 
6 months convincing itself, and in turn the 
Department of Labor, that it can administer 
a total manpower institute for the South. 
The expectation is that, indeed, ORINS will 
find that it can do the job. 

This project is, of course, entirely apart 
from nuclear energy. And thereby lies much 
of the excitement, For while nothing should 
be taken away from ORINS fine nuclear pro- 
grams, here then is an opportunity for the 
Institute to branch out into the broad area 
of social science. 

The proposal to change ORINS' name, 
therefore, to “Oak Ridge Associated Uni- 
versities” now makes sense considerably be- 
yond the theoretical. Here then is a spe- 
cific example showing what ORINS might do 
as an all-encompassing organization in which 
the universities of this rich and potential re- 
gion pool their resources. 

Actually, this broadening of ORINS’ activi- 
ties has not begun quite as suddenly as it 
might appear. It has been envisioned al- 
most since ORINS' Inception by men like 
W. G. Pollard, ORINS' executive director. The 
science-humanities seminars held the past 
several summers have been forerunners. It 
is good to see that yet another of this type 
of “brain picking” session is scheduled—this 
summer in July. These are always refresh- 
ing sessions as they bring to the city a new 
type of scientist. (The evening series last 
year was particularly stimulating.) 

Funds for the preliminary manpower 
study and the anticipated manpower center 
are all part of new and rather vast Federal 
appropriations available through such pro- 
grams as the area redevelopment program, 
the antipoverty bill and, in particular, the 
Appalachia ald bill. 

Here, surely, ORINS’ location is a factor. 
Oak Ridge is very much a part of Appalachia. 
How fine that now there is this specific way 
by which Oak Ridge may be able to render 
direct assistance to Appalachia’s special prob- 
lems. (Margaret Mead should hear of this.) 

The ORINS announcement is some of the 
most positive news that the community has 
received in many a month. For it portends 
not only an economic life, but also the likely 
coming to Oak Ridge of a number of social 
scientists. And this can only have an en- 
riching influence on the city—an influence 
that could attract many other similar non- 
nuclear projects, 
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Results of Questionnaire Mailed by Hon. 
John F. Baldwin, of California, to Resi- 
dents of the California 14th District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN F. BALDWIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, 3 
months ago I mailed a questionnaire to 
practically every family of registered 
voters in the California 14th Congres- 
sional District. We have received a very 
heavy response to this questionnaire, and 
my office has been deluged with returned 
completed questionnaires and accom- 
panying correspondence. Many citizens 
not only answered the questionnaire, but 
also wrote detailed comments on the bot- 
tom or back of it, or on supplementary 
sheets. I have spent many hours per- 
sonally reading all of these comments, 
and they have been most helpful. I feel 
very strongly that a Congressman can 
better represent his constituents if he 
knows the views of his constituents on 
important issues pending before Con- 
gress, than if he makes no effort to 
ascertain these views. 

The tabulation of the questionnaire 
has been completed, and the results are 
summarized below. This involves 29,220 
questionnaires which were returned. 
This is more than the number of people 
who are contacted by the Gallup Poll 
when it takes nationwide polls. 

1. The President has proposed that Con- 
gress pass legislation authorizing a hospital 
care program for people over 65 to be 
financed through an increase in social se- 
curity withholding taxes. Would you favor 
this proposal? Yes, 12,304 (42.1 percent); no, 
13,910 (47.6 percent); undecided, 3,006 (10.3 
percent). : 

2. In both Indonesia and Egypt, U.S.-bullt 
libraries have been destroyed by miobs, and 
the dictators heading these countries have 
made strong anti-American statements. Do 
you believe the United States should continue 
to provide foreign aid to these two countries? 
Yes, 1,942 (6.6 percent); no, 25,133 (86 per- 
cent); undecided 2,145 (7.4 percent). 

3. Would you favor the creation of a Red- 
woods National Park in northern California? 
Yes, 24,364 (83.4 percent); no, 2,538 (8.7 per- 
cent); undecided, 2,318 (7.9 percent). 

4. A constitutional amendment is pending 
in Congress designed to offset last year’s 
Supreme Court decision which held that 
both houses of a State legislature had to be 
apportioned according to population. This 
amendment would provide that one house of 
a State legislature should be apportioned ac- 
cording to population, but that the other 
house can be apportioned on some other 
basis, as determined by the people df the 
State. Would you favor this constitutional 
amendment? Yes, 17,611 (60.3 percent); no, 
6,864 (23.5 percent); undecided, 4,745 (16.2 
percent). 

5. Do you believe that U.S. price supports 
on tobacco should be terminated? Yes, 20,706 
(70.9 percent); no, 3,375 (11.6 percent); un- 
decided, 5,139 (17.5 percent). 

6. A constitutional amendment has been 
proposed to give the President the power, 
when there is no Vice President such as 
during last year, to appoint a Vice President 
subject to ratification of both Houses of Con- 
gress. Would you favor this constitutional 
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amendment? Yes, 21,891 (74.9 percent); no, 
5,609 (19.2 percent); undecided, 1,720 (59 
)- $ 

7. Under section 14B of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the individual States have the right to 
pass right-to-work laws to ban the com- 
pulsory union shop in those States. Twenty 
States have passed such laws. A bill has 
been introduced in Congress to repeal sec- 
tion 14B, thereby making it illegal for a 
State to pass a right-to-work law. Would 
you favor repeal of section 14B? Tes, 7,935 
(27.2 percent); no, 18,615 (63.7 percent); 
undecided, 2,670 (9.1 percent). 

8. Do you believe that the Federal budget 
for the next fiscal year should be a balanced 
budget? Yes, 21,447 (734 percent); no, 
2,754 (84 percent); undecided, 5,019 (17,2 
percent). 

9. Do you believe that United Nations 
members who are 2 years delinquent in dues 
or special assessments should be deprived of 
the right to vote in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly as provided by the U.N. Charter? Yes, 
26,353 (902 percent); no, 1,251 (43 per- 
cent); undecided, 1,616 (55 percent). 

10. Do you believe the United States should 
sell surplus farm commodities to Soviet Rus- 
sia and other Communist countries at sub- 
sidized prices which are lower than the 
prices at which U.S. consumers can buy these 
commodities? Tes, 3,062 (10.5 percent); no, 
24,481 (83.8 percent); undecided, 1,677 (5.7 
percent). 

11. The AFL-CIO has proposed the enact- 
ment of legislation to increase the Federal 
minimum wage from $1.25 per hour to $2 per 
hour. Would you favor this proposal? Yes, 
9.511 (32.6 percent); no, 16,606 (56.8 per- 
cent; undecided, 3,103 (10.6 percent). 

12. Do you believe that a greater effort 
should be made, at all levels of Government, 
to maintain law and order in our Nation? 
Yes, 27,006 (924 percent); no, 894 (3.1 per- 
cent); undecided 1,320 (45 percent). 

13. Do you believe that admitted members 
of the Communist Party should be invited 
to be speakers at publicly operated univer- 
sities and colleges in this country? Tes, 
6,363 (21.8 percent); no, 20,751 (71 percent); 
undecided, 2,106 (7.2 percent), i 


Robbing Peter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the April 
26, 1965, publication of Barron’s, there is 
an excellent and critical analysis of the 
social security bill now pending before 
the Senate. 

This article penetrates the veneer and 
the label of “medicare,” and presents a 
story which few American people realize. 

I commend the article to my col- 
leagues: 

Rosstnc Perre—A CRITICAL Loox AT THE 
PeExorNG Social Srecurtrr BILL 
(By Shirley Scheſbla) 

WASHINGTON —"‘Because social security re- 
cipients have been getting benefits 10 times- 
as great as what they have paid in, people 
seem to think we have a special machine 
here which turns out $10 bills for $1 bills,” 
says & top official of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Since the SSA possesses no such wondrous 
device, it is counting on future contributions 
in excess of benefits to make ends meet for 
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its old-age, survivors and disability insur- 
ance. The present benefits-contributions 
ratio will grow even more unfavorable if the 
Senate enacts the social security bill, H.R. 
6675, recently passed by the House. 

The benefit-payment ratio for persons al- 
ready obviously is responsible for much of the 
enthusiasm for the bill, which contains not 
only medicare, but also a 7-percent increase 
in cash benefits. Retirement contributions, 
however, have been stepped up even more. 

PUBLIC IGNORANCE 

Says one official: “Continued general sup- 
port for the social security system hinges on 
continued public ignorance of how the sys- 
tem works.” He adds: “I believe that we have 
nothing to worry about because it is so 
enormously complex that nobody Is going to 
figure it out.“ 

Barron's hereby takes on the job. 

The SSA worked up the following table, 
which purports to show that benefits in every 
age group exceed contributions. 


$10,212 
14, 205 


9,909 
24,114 


The table warrants close scrutiny. Based 
on maximum contributions and benefits, it 
includes only amounts paid by employees, 
even though employers pay 
amounts for thelr benefit. It also excludes 
interest which the money could have earned 
for the contribution if it had not been tied 
up in social security funds. 

This approach, however, is far from realis- 
tic. To cover the true situation, the table 
would obviously have to include both interest 
and the employer’s contribution. Starting 
with the 71-year-old retiree, and calculating 
interest at 3 percent (approximately the aver- 
age national rate during the period of his 
contributions) would produce a figure of 
$3,373, against benefits of $22,785. Actually, 
he can expect to live to 79 to collect this 


benefits to $24,379. His contributions, of 
course, would not thereby increase, since be 
no longer makes any. 

As for the 50-year-old worker, by including 
the employer contribution and interest at 3 
percent during 1960 and 4% percent there- 
after (again, the national average for the 
period) his total payments come to $22,856, 
against benefits of $23,925—if he lives long 
enough. The actuarial table used by the 
Internal Revenue Service for taxing annuities 
indicates he can expect to live to only 75%, 
whereas SSA has assumed he wili live to 79. 

The new bill would require this worker 
and his employer to contribute an extra 
$4,240 for retirement. At the same time, the 
bill's 7-percent increase in cash benefits 
would mean an extra $1,667 for him. Thus, 
if H.R. 6675 becomes law, the 50-year-old 
worker can expect to make contributions of 
$26,012, including interest, against benefits 
of $25,592. 

As for the 18-year-old, including the em- 
ployer's contribution and figuring interest 
at 4½ percent for the latter’s 46-year work- 
ing life (assumed by SSA) gives a total of 
$61,596, against $24,114 in benefits. For this 
contribution the worker could purchase from 
a private company a monthly annuity of 
$463 for life, after retirement. His maxi- 
mum benefit under social security would be 
$254 a month. 
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MONTHLY ANNUITY 

Under the new bill, H.R. 6675, employer- 
employees retirement contributions for the 
18-year-old, with 41⁄4 -percent interest, would 
come to $84,300. The 7-percent increase in 
cash benefits would bring the latter to only 
$25,802. For this amount, the worker could 
purchase from a private company a monthly 
annuity of $634 for life. His maximum ben- 
efit under social security would be $312 a 
month. 

The benefits figured may be high under 
both present law and the pension bill because 
SSA has assumed the youngster will retire at 
67 and live to the ripe old age of 79. But 
the Internal Revenue Service actuarial table 
assumes that an 18-year-old today can expect 
to live to be only 71.9. SSA, in any case, has 
a a policy of robbing Peter to pay 

aul. 

Obviously, those who are urging Congress 
to be still more generous are thinking chiefly 
of the people already retired or close to re- 
tirement. Few of these enthusiasts realize, 
however, that OASDI has been in operation 
for only 28 years and that, therefore, no one 
has paid social security taxes for his whole 
working life of 46 years. The system took 
in an additional 10 million people as re- 
cently as 1951, when new legislation covered 
farm and domestic workers. Another 7½ 
million members were added only 10 years 
ago, when coverage was extended to some 
self-employed. HR. 6675 would take in still 
others, including waiters and additional pro- 
fessional workers. 

A REAL BONANZA 

For the 20 million retirees collecting today, 
social security is a real bonanza. For those 
who turned 65 a few years after entering the 
system, it represents a windfall. For new 
workers, however, today’s largesse will be a 
crushing burden because, in order to pay 
Paul, SSA must rob Peter. 

Neither SSA officials nor members of the 
Ways and Means Committee make any bones 
about the prospect that future contributions 
will pay the bill. This, they point out, is 
the great difference between social insurance 
and private pension plans. The latter 
should haye enough in the till to fulfill all 
obligations without counting on any new 
entrants. But under a compulsory system, 
the experts explain, they can count on the 
taxes on new workers coming into the sys- 
tem. SSA officials insist that an employer's 
social security taxes are “for the social good,” 
not for the individual good of the worker on 
whose earnings they are based. 

Whether SSA will be able to sell this idea 
remains to be seen. Ray M. Peterson, vice 
president and associate actuary of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, has his 
doubts. Says he: “We may expect from 
sophisticated, market-oriented employers 
and from labor union experts increasing dis- 
satisfaction with the disparity between what 
OASDI promises and what could be secured 
under a private plan.“ 

Some dissatisfaction already is becoming 
apparent. Students at Northern Illinois 
University have formed a Young Citizens 
Council, to combat exploitation of young 
taxpayers under the social security a 
Commented the Chicago Tribune; “They 
think it only fair that the young taxpayer 
who is getting set on a job and starting to 
raise a family should pay lower social secu- 
rity taxes than older persons who have to 
pay only a few years before they start receiy- 
ing benefits.” 

Nobody knows the exact debt young work- 
ers will have to pay. Back in 1962, when the 
SSA last figured out its unfunded liability 
for OASDI, it totaled $321 billion. Now the 
experts think if may come to $330 billion or 
more. Just for present members, according 
to SSA officials, passage of H.R. 6675 would 
mean an additional liability of $40 to $50 
billion for increased cash benefits and an- 
other $35 billion for medicare. t 
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At the end of last year the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund totaled 
$19.1 billion, compared with a high of $22.5 
billion 8 years ago. 

The story is even worse for the disability 
insurance fund. When Congress created it 
in 1956 to finance disability payments, au- 

then for the first time, much was 
made of the fact that the DI fund was set 
up separately from the OASI fund. Con- 
gress developed a habit, however, of en- 
larging disability benefits more than it en- 
larged the fund. Last year disbursements 
exceeded receipts by $188 million, and the 
fund shrank to $8 billion at the end of the 
year. By 1969, under present law, it is ex- 
pected to fall to $81 million. 

The following table shows how the com- 
bined unfunded liability has increased since 
1956: 


[Tn billions} 


Unfunded 
liability 


Value of 


Taxes plus 
benefits 


trust funds 


INCREASED BENEFITS 


The unfunded liability has risen even 
though both the tax rate and the taxable 
earnings base have grown over the years. 
One difficulty, of course, is that each time 
Congress raises contributions, it also in- 
creases benefits. 

When the system started out in 1937, the 
maximum earnings base was a mere $3,000, 
and employer and employee each paid a tax 
of 1 percent. The rate was to go up to 14 
percent each in 1940, to 2 percent in 1943, 
2% percent in 1946, and 3 percent in 1949. 
To reduce the burden of social security dur- 
ing World War II, however, Congress tem- 
porarily suspended the scheduled increases. 
By 1950 the combined tax went to 3 percent, 
and the following year the base went up to 
$3,600. In 1954 the rate rose to 4 percent, 
and the following year the base rose to 84. 
200. In 1956 Congress provided for the first 
cash benefits for disability, and the follow- 
ing year the rate went up to 4% percent. 
In 1959 the rate became 5 percent, and the 
base $4,800. The next year the rate increased 


to 6 mt. Angther quarter percent was 
added in 1962. In 1963 it went up to 7% 
percent. 


Congress has always felt that the tax rate 
must not exceed 10 percent. This ceiling, 
however, has been pierced in H.R. 6675. The 
following tables show what would happen to 
the combined tax rate and maximum con- 
tributions, under present law and under 
H.R. 6675. 


Combined employer-employee contribution 


[Percent] 
Your Present | H.R. 6675 ® 
law 

7. 25 224 
8.25 8.70 0. 70 
8.25 9. 00 1.00 
9. 25 9. 00 1. 00 
9. 25 9. 80 1. 00 
9. 25 9.80 1.00 
9. 25 10.70 1. 10 
9. 25 10, 80 1. 20 
9.25 11.00 1. 40 
9. 25 11.20 1. 60 


— — — 
1 Portion of H. R. 6675 tax required for basic health 
insurance program, 
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Combined maximum contributions 


Present | II. R. 6675 | H.R. 6675 
Year law without with 
medicare | medicare 
SA8 $348, 00 $348. 00 
306 448. 00 487. 20 
306 448, 00 504. 00 
444 448. 00 504. 00 
444 492. 80 548. 80 
444 580. 80 646, 80 
444 633, 60 708. 20 
444 633, 60 712. 80 
444 633, 60 726, 00 
444 633. 60 730. 20 


Even these conrtibutions do not assure 
the actuarial soundness of social security. 
In its last annual report, the board of 
trustees figured things out on the basis of 
high-, low-, and intermediate-cost estimates, 
and on both a 75-year and perpetuity basis. 

On a high-cost and perpetuity basis, bene- 
fits will come to 10.83 percent of payroll, and 
contributions will total 9.11 percent, produc- 
ing an actuarial imbalance of 1.72 percent. 
On the intermediate-cost estimate, however, 
contributions will total 9.11 percent and 
benefits 9.35 percent, leaving an imbalance 
of 0.24 percent, just within the limit of 0.25 
percent which Congress has considered ac- 
ceptable. Figured on a 75-year rather than 
a perpetuity basis and on intermediate costs, 
contributions will total 9.10 percent and 
benefits 9.09 percent, leaving the miniscule 
positive balance of 0.01 percent. With low 
costs and a 75-year basis, it is possible to 
show a positive balance of 1.13 percent. The 
figures, In short, can be juggled to show 
whatever one wants, 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
chosen the figures which show a positive 
balance of 0.01 percent. It says H.R. 6675 
would shift this to a lack of balance of 0.08 
percent, which is below the established limit 
within which the system is considered sub- 
stantially in actuarial balance? 

However, if the past Is any key to the fu- 
ture, contributions will have to rise and 
liberalizing of benefits will follow, in a dizzy 
spiral. As employers’ social security payroll 
taxes go up, their operating costs will rise. 
With increasing amounts deducted for social 
security, employees are likely to ask for wage 
increases to maintain their take-home pay. 
Faced with these twin developments, em- 
ployers probably will raise prices. With 
higher prices, however, social security checks 
won't go so far, and beneficiaries again pre- 
sumably will pressure Congress to boost 
monthly benefits. 

In H.R. 6675 Congress seems to feel that it 
can slow down this process by giving up 
financing solely through social security taxes, 
For persons over 65 who are not eligible for 
medicare benefits from the general funds of 
the Treasury. The latter also would be used 
to match $3 monthly benefits, it would fi- 
nance voluntary contributions from persons 
over 65 who want insurance to cover doctor 
bills. 

Some observers feel that the introduction 
of general Government contributions is the 
first crack in the dike of financial controls 
maintained by payroll taxes. They expect 
some future Congress to decide that if 
workers and employers object to more than a 
10-percent levy, the Government could keep 
on lberalizing social security and make up 
the difference from the Treasury’s general 
funds. 

SSA officials maintain, however, that there 
is a limit to how much the social security 
system can obtain from the latter source 
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without necessitating an increase in the 
income tax. 

The Ways and Means Committee has made 
much of the fact that H.R. 6675 sets up a 
separate fund for medicare benefits. Repre- 
sentative GERALD R. For, Republican, of 
Michigan, contended during the floor de- 
bate on H.R. 6675, however, that the trust 
funds will not be inviolate. “I need only 
point out to you that in this bill now before 
us is a provision Increasing the allocation of 
funds to the disability trust fund to the 
detriment of the OASI fund,” he declared. 

Congress is aware as anyone that there is 
no such thing as a free lunch—or free retire- 
ment or medical benefits. It is, however, 
much more concerned with the voters of 
today than with the youngsters who will pay 
their bills in the future. 

This is an appropriate time, then, to recall 
what the Ways and Means Committee said 
10 years ago: We should take sober warning 
that, in our zeal to provide ever greater bene- 
fits and to provide against an ever wider area 
of need, we do not destroy the very system 
which we have created.” 


The 1965 Voting Rights Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to write a weekly news column 
for a number of newspapers in my con- 
gressional district. I always try to write 
on a subject which is of current interest 
and certainly a most appropriate subject 
at this time would be the voting rights 
bill. Therefore, believing that the Mem- 
bers of the House and others would be 
interested in my views on this subject, I 
include in the Record the text of my 
column on this legislation: 

CONGRESSMAN Tom PELLY Sars REPUBLICANS 
OFFER A BETTER VorincG RIGHTS BILL 


The importance of the role of the minority 
in Congress is shown in the Republican al- 
ternative voting rights bill. This Republican 
bill would apply wherever discrimination 
exists whereas the administration’s bill would 
apply only to a limited number of States 
which employ literacy and other tests. The 
absolute exclusion of Texas from the cover- 
age of this bill has been widely noted. 

The Republican ausbtitute bill would not 
penalize the innocent—the States and locali- 
ties where discrimination does not exist. In 
contrast, the administration’s bill would im- 
pose undue burdens on areas such as Alaska 
and parts of Maine where discrimination is 
known not to exist, 

The Republican proposal is not limited by 
the straitjacket of an arbitrary percentage 
formula. The administration bill, on the 
other hand, would reach only those States 
and their subdivisions having literacy teste 
where less than 50 percent of its people reg- 
istered or voted in the 1964 election. States 
or local communities coming within this 
arbitrary formula might or might not be 
practicing discrimination. 

Under the Republican alternative, a Fed- 
eral examiner would be appointed by the 
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Civil Service Commission. When the At- 
torney General received 25 or more com- 
plaints from residents of a county alleging 
denial of the right to vote on account of race 
or color, the examiner would immediately 
determine if these persons were qualified to 
vote. Challenges by the State could be made 
to a Federal hearing officer, appointed by the 
Civil Service Commission, within 10 days, and 
the hearing officer would be required to 
render his decision 7 days thereafter. 

Determination by the hearing officer that 
25 or more, persons were denied suffrage be- 
cause of race or color would establish a pat- 
tern of discrimination. Immediately, there- 
after; the Civil Service Commission would 
appoint such additional Federal examiners 
and hearing officers as necessary to register 
all other persons within the country subject 
to discrimination. 

This minority bill provides that examiners 
shall disregard literacy test requirements for 
persons who possess a sixth grade education. 
But, Federal examiners under this bill would 
apply to all other persons a State's literacy 
test, provided it was fair and nondiscrimina- 
tory. In contrast, the administration's bill 
would require the complete elimination of 
literacy tests in a few States or their sub- 
divisions, caught in its net, no matter how 
reasonable the tests or how fairly applied. 

Our Republican bill would not overturn 
the constitutional principles by requiring 
States to establish their innocence whereas 
the administration's bill does do this by 
presuming a State or political subdivision, 
covered by the bill, guilty of discrimination 
until it receives from a Federal court in 
the District of Columbia a declaratory judg- 
ment that it has not violated the 15th 
amendment in even one instance in the past 
10 years. 

Our bill would not invalidate laws or 
ordinances of State and local government in 
contravention of established constitutional 
principles. The administration's bill on the 
other hand would require States and their 
political subdivisions, covered by the bill, to 
come to a Federal court for validation of 
their future laws and ordinances relating 
to voting requirements. Such is required 
by this administration bill even though the 
Jaws and ordinances of the State and local 
community have never been found to be dis- 
criminatory. 

The minority Republican alternative pro- 
posal offers a constitutional, comprehensive, 
effective, speedy remedy for the evil of dis- 
enfranchisement of any citizen because of 
race or color. It would eliminate voter dis- 
crimination quickly and wherever it might 
exist. 

So, as I say, this legislation point up the 
value of a responsible, constructive minority 
under our two party system. Nothing I 
have said, however, should indicate any real 
hope on my part that our minority view- 
point will prevail. 

The majority party is riding high and is 
not asking for our help. So I fear our 
Republican contribution, in this case, will 
be limited to a role of writing a legislative 
record containing our alternative suggestions 
to improve a voting rights law and thereby 
bringing both side of the issue to the atten- 
tion of the American people. 


Why Crime Marches On 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Washington Star of May 2, a very inter- 
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esting editorial appeared, entitled “Why 
Crime Marches On,” The increase of 
crime in the Washington area is almost 
unbelievable. It seems to me that unless 
our form of government proves itself 
capable of controlling crime, then it is 
only natural that our citizens will con- 
sent to a police state in which at least 
crime will be controlled, despite all of 
the undesirable features of such a gov- 
ernment, 

The editorial follows: 

WEY Crime MARCHES ON 

President Lyndon Johnson has made sev- 
eral fine speeches about the right of the peo- 
ple to be secure in their homes, in their 
places of business, and to walk the streets 
without fear of the criminal element. He 
has also offered the observation that “crime 
will not wait while we pull it up by the 
roots.” 

Whatever this last comment may mean, it 
has become painfully clear that Mr, John- 
son’s Department of Justice is not about to 
pull crime up by the roots—at least not in 
the Nation's Capital—nor does the depart- 
ment seem eager to move at all on the anti- 
erime front. 

For a year or more the Department of Jus- 
tice has been making noises about coming 
up with anticrime legislation which it 
would recommend to Congress. Last year 
Mr. Katzenbach, who was then Deputy and 
who now is Attorney General, supported & 
proposal which would permit limited inter- 
rogation of suspects, subject to certain safe- 
guards. Now, he is backing away from that 
position, and it appears that the Depart- 
ment, in the long interval, despite assurances 
to the contrary, has not drafted any bill 
which it is willing to support. This is the 
only inference one can draw from the re- 
quest by Deputy Attorney General Clark 
that the Senate District Committee give him 
Several more weeks or months in which to 
work up legislation. 

The almost certain meaning of this, if the 
committee grants the request, is that there 
will be no legislation at this session of Con- 
gress. For if its introduction is delayed for 
a matter of weeks or months, and if its pro- 
visions do not suit him, Senator Morse will 
kill any bill with a filibuster. The Oregon 
Senator might even get some help in this 
from Senator Boppy KENNEDY, who did quite 
a job of heckling Commissioner Tobriner. 
It's too bad that Mr. KENNEDY didn’t do more 
about crime in Washington while he was 
Attorney General. 

It seems evident that people of this city 
must look to the whole Congress for relief. 
The question of crime in Washington has 
been studied, studied, and studied again. It 
is inconceivable that still more study is 
needed. 

Unless Congress takes the bull by the 
horns, however, the people of Washington 
will not be secure in their homes, their 
places of business or on the streets and most 
certainly crime will not be pulled up by the 
roots in our city. 


The Federal Dollar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, those who 
were so certain that the new Federal aid 
to education bill would not interfere with 
Iocal school control are having what 
may be a rude awakening. 
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I have asked unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star on the 
subject, which is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL DOLLAR 


When the drive for Federal aid to public 
education was getting underway there were 
many assurances that no strings would be 
attached. Federal aid would not mean Fed- 
eral interference or control of public 
schools. That is one myth which has very 
quickly gone up in smoke. 

The Office of Education, headed by Com- 
missioner Francis Keppel, has just an- 
nounced detailed programs to which all 
school districts must subscribe if they want 
to share in the $1.3 billion which Congress is 
providing for education. These programs 
require satisfactory proof of desegregation, 
which was not required by the Supreme 
Court's school decision. They also apply to 
integration of teaching staffs and school 
transportation. They do not touch curric- 
ulums, but there is no reason why this area 
might not be brought under the Federal arm 
in future years. 


The regulations, drafted by HEW, are said 
to be based on court decisions, and allegedly 
are necessary to implement the requirements 
of title VI of the Civil Rights Act. This 
would appear to be correct, although there is 
some dispute on the point. 

What is important now, however, is the 
illustration that those who want the Federal 
dollar must be willing to submit to the Fed- 
eral authority. These rules and regulations, 
going beyond any court requirement that we 
know of, will hit hard in the Deep South. 
Whether officials of school districts in the 
pine woods of Alabama or in the Mississippi 
Delta will comply remains to be seen. It is 
in these areas that the monetary help is 
needed most. But the local officials may 
elect to forgo the dollars rather than yield 
yoluntarily to the Federal demand for inte- 
gration. But theirs will not be an easy de- 
cision. For they must know that if they re- 
sist the dollar lure, the Federal courts, in the 
end, will by one means or another compel 
them to desegregate their schools. 


A Farmer’s Wife Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Alice Pearse Bean, wife of a Washington 
State farmer, “spoke up” May 8 in the 
Saturday Evening Post magazine, plead- 
ing for less Government interference in 
the life of the farmer. She argues per- 
suasively. 

As a farm bill dealing with wheat, 
feed grains, rice, and soybeans is now 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Mrs. Bean’s article is especially 
timely. 

Here is the text: 

Get THE GOVERNMENT OPF THE FARM 

(By Alice Pearse Bean) 

It is no wonder that city people think of 
us farmers as a vociferous bunch of hicks, 
holding out gold-plated cups for an ever 
larger handout. Year after year the Govern- 
ment pays us more and more attention, med- 
dling in our lives so much it seems the 
bureaucrats must think they have squatter's 
rights on the farms, including our 151 sec- 
ond-rate acres at Mica in Washington State. 
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I don't blame the city people for their opin- 
fon, but I'd like to point out to them that 
we didn't ask for most of that legislation, 
and we don't want it. When the farmer 
prays these days, he asked for deliverance. 
Deliver us from the Congressmen who tell us 
what we must do and the bureaucrats who 
‘smile and they tell us how we must do it. 

Never having seen our lawmakers at work, 
I can only imagine what takes place. Ali too 
frequently one of them proposes that somè- 
thing be done for the “poor farmer,” and 
they stampede to get out of the clonkroom 
and onto the floor of Congress so they can 
vote “yes.” The latest effort, called the 
Wheat-Cotton Act, is a grand culmination. 
More controls, more meddling, and our 
miniscule wheat acreage allotment reduced 
by one-tenth—which for small farmers like 
us makes it practically invisible to the naked 
eye. 

a The city dweller is no doubt confused by 
terms like acre allotment, soil bank, crop- 
diversion payments, feed-grain programs, 
etc.— because we are almost as confused our- 
selves. I do not pretend to understand it 
all, since I am merely an old-fashioned, 
bread-baking, chicken-plucking type of farm 
housewife. But I do know that we farmers 
don't need what we're getting—more and 
more "assistance" from the Government. We 
need less, or even none, ungrateful though 
that thought may be. 

Our farm, located 17 miles from Spokane, 
is exactly what the Secretary of Agriculture 
has in mind when he describes marginal 
land, better left to the rabbits and gophers. 
It is also the place where my husband and I 
have chosen to live after haying tried city 
life. We accept the hardships and short- 
comings because this is where we want to 
bring up our two small children. On our 
land, we raise the crops that suit our soll, 
climate and available machinery: a trickle 
of wheat, a dribble of oats and a dab of bar- 
ley; five to eight beef cattle for market, plus 
one for the freezer, and enough chickens 
and eggs for our own use. Our average gross 
is about $1,200 to $1,500. The net would 
qualify us for the President's war on poverty 
were it not that my husband works, when- 
ever he can, at his trade of carpentry. The 
farm barely manages to make the yearly 
mortgage payment, and there is nothing left 
to invest in improvements. 

With this small and inferior type of opera- 
tion we are not makers or shakers of legisla- 
tion. Yet we small farmers are said to pro- 
duce most of the wheat surplus. To prevent 
us from getting even more troublesome, the 
Government limits us to a wheat allotment 
which varies from 14 to 17 acres, The way 
it worked last year, we took our wheat to 
the mill and were paid $1.33 per bushel. 
Then the bureaucratic figuring got started. 
The Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion Service calculated our average yield per 
acre over the previous 5 years and multiplied 
this by the number of acres we were allotted 
this time. On 45 percent of the total, the 
Government paid us an extra 70 cents a 
bushel and on the next 45 percent 25 cents 
a bushel, The remaining 10 percent we are 
allowed to sell for whatever we can get—if 
there is a market for it. With all its legis- 
lation the Government does not seem to 
have been able to control the fact that we 
have had only one good wheat crop in 10 
years of farming. 

Now if that is as clear as our clay mud, 
it should be emphasized that it is only the 
barest skeleton of the Elaborate 
instructions come in a constant flood—we 
must plant such and such to qualify for 
not planting something else. It is as if our 
farm were run by someone who wanted to see 
how complicated he could make our lives 
without solving any of our problems, 

In the fall the Governments sends us & 
notice of how many acres of wheat we can 
plant the following year. Spring brings 
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buds, birds, and also a ubiquitous employee 
of the Government to measure our poor plot 
of wheat. In many cases he is a small farmer 
who has found it necessary to augment his 
income by working for the Government. It 
is a healthy, outdoor life, so he usually has 
a wonderful tan. He usually smiles a lot. 
Invariably the first thing he asks is whether 
my husband is at home; for some reason 
this never fails to raise my hackles. He 
carefully measures the seeded land, some- 
times with the ald of aerial photographs, 
sometimes with clever little steel spikes with 
a loop in the top through which a string is 
threaded. Sometimes the farmer gets to 
hold the string. If we are underseeded, then 
the Government man is happy. But if even 
a tenth of an acre too much land has been 
seeded, the extra wheat must be destroyed. 
I concede that the farmer gets to make a 
choice here. He can plow under or mow. 

But it is still not settled. Plowed, mowed, 
or whatever, the excess area must be meas- 
ured again, and this time the farmer is 
billed for the cost of the return trip the 
smiling fellow makes. 

Some of us who grow wheat regard the 
current Wheat-Cotton Act as a bitter pill ad- 
ministered because of the way we farmers 
behaved in 1963. Few urban dwellers took 
notice, but a referendum was held among 
farmers. Quite simply it was a question 
which could be answered “Yes,” we wanted 
to continue with rigid controls; or “No,” 
we did not. The vote was overwhelmingly 
Nn.“ 

In most cases farmers voted down controls 
for two reasons, First was the way the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture presented the program. 
He made it very clear that either we went 
along with his program or we would suffer 
the dire consequences, such as a price of only 
a dollar a bushel for wheat. Second, we can't 
see where the Government is doing much for 
small farmers like us. One neighbor recalls 
that in 1944 he got $1.50 a bushel for wheat, 
while a new tractor cost $1,200; last year a 
tractor cost $3,500, and wheat was $1.33. 

Among our lawmakers, however, a numb- 
ness seems to have set in. Instead of read- 
ing the “no” message we sent them loud and 
clear, they ignored it and gave us the Wheat- 
Cotton Act. Such disregard for the ex- 

will of the people concerned, in my 
opinion, is not only thickheaded but in- 
sulting. 

This interpretation of the farm program 
is a result of my experience with it, as a 
housewife very personally involved in farm- 
ing. It takes a certain sort of person to 
choose this kind of life, and believe me, it 
is not the expectation of big handouts or 
profits that keeps the American farmer down 
on the farm and induces him to till the soil, 
empty the pans when the roof leaks, pluck 
the chickens and jam the strawberries. He 
has to do jobs which most other people pay 
to get done. Not only is he the plumber, 
electrician, appliance repairman, welder and 
carpenter but often the family barber. Our 
boy is eight and has yet to make his first 
trip to a barbershop other than the family 
kitchen. 

The farmer also must be a gambler. He 
must be willing to mortgage everything but 
the shoes on the children’s feet to plant peas, 
fertilize them, spray for weevils, only to see 
two days of hot wind shrivel it all to a 
disaster. 

And yet a farm, with all its restrictions and 
frustrations, provides the way of life we want. 
When my husband and I lived in town, we 
saw that the only sign of recognition be- 
tween one house and the other was the 
venetian blinds in one picture window 
winking at the ones next door. On the farm 
we cherish the privacy that allows us to step 
outside the back door without buttoning 
our shirts (or pants even, if so inclined), 
and yet the concern we feel for neighbors 
is far warmer and more satisfying than what 
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we encountered in urban life. There was 
the time, for example, when the water pump 
stopped functioning, There is nothing more 
calculated to bring all farm operations to a 
screeching halt than absence of water. 
Cows bawl and pigs squeal. In spite of the 
urgency of his own work—it was seeding 
time—our neighbor came to our aid and did 
not leave until our fixtures gushed again. 
Naturally we helped him when his water 
system froze in the winter. 

Another reason for living on a farm is 
purely economic, The four of us can eat 
very well indeed on $20 a week spent at 
the grocery store. The fact that I make 
and bake our own bread may not mean any 
great saving in the grocery bill, nor do I 
knead and mold for the sheer joy of it all. 
Quite simply, my husband prefers home- 
made bread, cakes, and pies. A general will- 
ingness to cater to a spouse's likes and dis- 
likes is a characteristic of farmwives, and I 
cannot believe it does anything harmful to 
the cause of marital stability. Even though 
my daughter, who is 9, has never had a 
coat that was not a product of my engineer- 
ing on a second-hand sewing machine, we 
Manage to dress fairly well, and there are 
many advantages for children on the farm 
beyond such obvious ones as not having to 
use the street for a playground. It would be 
interesting to know what proportion of our 
farm youth turns to delinquency, but I think 
it is unlikely that many do. 

We are told that it is a policy of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to preserve the 
family farm. Well, we are a family and this 
is a farm. The kind of life we live obviously 
is not for everyone. But it is our way of 
life, freely chosen with its hardships and 
risks. What we resent is the fact that some 
technocrat, with his “big brother knows best“ 
attitude; decides what we, here on our land, 
with the dirt under our fingernails, shall 
plant. 

Of course we would be delighted to receive 
$2 a bushel or even more for our wheat. The 
extra money would go a long way toward re- 
pairing the barn, which has a decided list to 
starboard. But it isn't desire for more money 
that makes us denounce the farm-control 
programs, What we question is whether it 
is either good business or morally right for 
the Government to pay us even $1 for wheat 
that nobody wants, and for which all of us 
must ante up not only the initial cost but 
also the cost of storage. 

We have considered refusing to participate 
in the program; after all, it is voluntary, and 
to refuse to go along will not bring the 
Gestapo to our door. Yet the impact of this 
stand for our principles would hardly be felt 
across the county road in front of the house. 
Moreover, such a stand could mean we'd be 
exiled from the Government program for- 
ever. The message was delivered to a neigh- 
bor who asked at the ASCS office, after the 
referendum, what would happen if he didn't 
sign up for the control program. He was 
told he would be suspended from any future 
allotment program. This looked to us like 
“voluntary” compulsion. 

Suppose price supports were removed. I 
do not think farmers would be so stupid 
as to go on producing grain for which there 
was no market. Speculatively, I would say 
that my husband and I would consider feed- 
ing cattle, hogs or sheep. A wholesale in- 
crease in meat production would probably 
depress the price to the producer, but if this 
resulted in a lower price at the meat counter 
(as it should), a lot of people would eat more 
meat. 

Somehow, by digging in, we would survive 
with such old-fashioned qualities as thrift, 
industry and perseverance, 

As it is, we grow all the wheat we are 
allowed to, and accept all the payments the 
Government will give us, We farmers have 
lost the freedom to plant what we want, and 
we accept the subsidy as compensation for 
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the loss of our rights—and a poor bargain 
itis. Our subsidy—iess than $200 last year 
naturally helps, but it doesn't make a critical 
difference to a family that's been on a pay- 
as-you-go basis as long as we have. As long 
as businessmen who denounce Government 
accept subsidies to their industries, and as 
long as artists denounce the organization 
man and accept foundation grants, so also 
will we continue to accept the Government's 
money, and go right on trying to bite the 
hand that feeds us. 

But the Federal controls do worry us. If 
the Government can dictate what we can 
Plant, is it not conceivable that someday 
the Government will be able to forbid us to 
farm our 151 acres of rabbit tracks at all? 


From Vietnam: A Letter to Dallas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARLE CABELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention of the House to a 
very warm and moving letter from a 
young man who is serving our country in 
Saigon. This letter appeared in the 
April 29 issue of the Dallas Times Herald 
along with an article by Jim Lehrer. 
This young man tells a story which needs 
to be told again and again so that our 
people realize what we are fighting in 
Vietnam. 

President Johnson has emphasized 
many times that the reason we are in 
South Vietnam is to halt the bombings 
and murder of South Vietnamese men, 
women, and children by the Vietcong 
who are directed from Hanoi. The 
South Vietnamese are brave and coura- 
geous people. They have suffered cas- 
ualties at rates higher than we have ever 
experienced in our history. However, 
this young man says more than I can say 
about the wisdom of supporting President 
Johnson's policies in Vietnam. 

The above mentioned follows: 

From VIETNAM: A LETTER TO DALLAS 

(Eprror’'s Norge.—The following letter was 
received by the Times Herald from Bobby 
Dalton, a Dallas man now stationed with 
the U.S. Navy in Vietnam.) 

To: Managing Editor, Dallas Times Herald. 
From: Bobby Dalton, GmG3, U.S, Navy. 
Subject: Vietnam. 

Sm: I realize that this letter may seem 
silly to you, but I would like to tell you 
something that I’ve observed while in Viet- 
nam. 

Iam a sailor stationed here for 2 years. 
The normal tour is one year, but I extended 
an additional year. For the first time in 
my life I feel that I’m helping accomplish 
something. People who live in the United 
States don't know how lucky they are. Some 
just don't care what happens in this country. 

The only thing is, this is the time to stop 
retreating for the sake of the Communists. 

I do not ever want to see a war like we 
will be faced with, It would be horrible. 
But then I say stop letting the Communists 
push us. They openly send arms and troops 
into this country to overthrow the present 
government. Then because Americans come 
here to help at the request of the govern- 
ment of Vietnam we are called aggressors. 
If you could meet some of the people here 
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you would understand better. They have 
fought the Viet Minh and now it is the 
Vietcong. This has lasted for more than 
10 years. Some of the people don't care any 
more. Sending of sons to fight and maybe 
get killed seems only natural. 

They make a big thing of it when an 
American is killed or wounded But the 
United States just does not realize how 
many Vietnamese are killed or disabled daily 
here. 

Sir, I saw the American Embassy 5 
minutes after the bomb exploded. Anyone 
who objects to our policy in this country 
should have seen it. I truly believe they 
would change their mind. When that car 
exploded it was as effective as firing OO 
buckshot into a crowded room. These were 
not soldiers killed here, Most of them were 
civilians, women and children, also. 

What has to happen to wake people up 
to this threat? It will not end here. If this 
country falls, then will come the next and 
the next. 

Sir, I'm not a crackpot or crazy. It is 
just that I never realized what was hap- 
pening until I saw it firsthand, I hope that 
my younger brother and sister who are 16 
and 6 never have to go through what these 
people do. 

I've finished letting off a little steam. I'm 
sorry if I bothered you too much. I am a 
resident of Dallas and my mother lives there. 
I want to see my family again as do all 
servicemen here want to go home, 

I hope President Johnson sticks to his 
guns because he Is right. 

Sincerely yours, 3 
Bossy C. DALTON, 
GmG3 Headquarters Support Activity. 
SAIGON. 


(By Jim Lehrer, staff writer) 

Bobby Dalton's mother isn't surprised that 
her son wrote a letter to the Times Herald 
from Vietnam. 

„He's a sensitive, sincere boy who speaks 
when he has something to say,” said Mrs. 
Alva Dalton, Wednesday. 

A switchboard operator at the downtown 

YMCA, Mrs. Dalton said her 22-year-old-son 
has had a lot to say about the war in Viet- 
nam. 
“After the bombing of the American Em- 
bassy in Saigon 4 weeks went by without 
a letter * * and then finally one came,” 
she recalled. 

Mrs. Dalton said Bobby told of being close 
by the Embassy and racing to the scene 
immediately. 

“He said he counted 15 bodies and he 
picked up a girl and carried her out. She 
died before he could get her to an ambu- 
lance.” 

Mother, I actually tracked out human 
blood’, she quoted her son as writing. 

Mrs. Dalton said Bobby's sensitivity, in 
fact, may eventually end his career in the 
Navy, which began 3 years ago. 

“AS @ result of his experiences at the Em- 
bassy and elsewhere in Vietnam his blood 
pressure has risen,” she said. “The Navy 
may not let him re-enlist because of it.“ 

Bobby was born in Corpus Christi, said 
Mrs. Dalton, but grew up in Chandler and 
Tyler. He finished the 11th grade at Chand- 
ler High School and then went on to get his 
high school diploma in the Navy. 

Mrs. Dalton and two of her other children, 
Alva, Jr., 15, and Joanna, 6, moved to Dallas 
3 years ago.. They live at 530 Sunnyside in 
Cockrell Hill. Alva is a student at Crozier 
Tech High School. 

Mrs, Dalton said Bobby has kept her well 
informed—except for that one 4-week 
break—with letters and pictures from Viet- 
nam, 


“He never goes anywhere without a camera 
or two,“ she said. “He’s sent us many pho- 
tographs and even two reels of movies he has 
taken over there.” 
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His affinity for writing, she. said, he just 
picked up on his own. 

“He's always been a bookworm. He reads 
everything.” 

She is, of course, anxious for her son to 
come home. So is Joanna, the little sister. 
Asked Wednesday, how long her brother had 
been gone, the girl sighed; 

“Weeks and weeks and weeks * * I don't 
know when he’s coming home.” 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Polish 
Constitution of May 3, 1791, is a very im- 
portant document. Its adoption and 
promulgation marked a turning point in 
Poland’s Central Government, and the 
date has become a Polish holiday. 

The Polish people had the misfortune 
of losing a good part of their country late 
in the 1770's to their greedy neighbors. 
Certain Polish leaders felt that if they 
had a strong central government, cap- 
able of uniting all elements in the coun- 
try and strengthening its fighting ca- 
pacity, future calamities could be 
avoided. They were thoroughly dissatis- 
fied with their absolutist, monarchial 
form of government. The king had too 
much power, and was incapable of using 
it effectively because of certain crippling 
defects in the old Diet—legislative as- 
sembly. The discontent was widespread 
among liberal leaders and also among the 
mass of the people. These liberal, demo- 
cratic and patriotic leaders took upon 
themselves the task of drawing up a con- 
stitution which would improve, if not 
revolutionize, the Government of Po- 
land. The result was the Constitution of 
May 3, 1791. 

The Constitution drastically reduced 
the arbitrary powers of the king, and 
made Poland a constitutional monarchy. 
Heretofore the king could exercise his 
authority only through a council. The 
powers of the upper chamber were cur- 
tailed, and those of the popularly elected 
lower chamber were strengthened. The 
peasantry was freed from its bondage 
and placed under the protection of the 
law. Religious toleration was assured to 
all citizens, and freedom of speech was 
guaranteed. These features made the 
Constitution a democratic instrument 
and represented a great forward advance 
in popularizing the Government. It was 
hailed as such throughout the country, 
and even many liberal leaders abroad 
praised the Polish leaders. 

On the 174th anniversary celebration 
of the Polish Constitution Day one can 
hardly overlook the 25th anniversary of 
the Katyn Forest massacre of many 
thousand Polish officers by their heart- 
less captors early in the last war. Inci- 
dentally, in this connection, it is also 
worth recalling that this is the 20th 
anniversary of the Yalta agreement. 
Lastly, I would also like to stress the fact 
that almost 1,000 years ago, in the year 


) 
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966, Poles adopted Christianity as their 
faith and founded the most powerful 
Christian power in eastern Europe. In 
taking note of all these occasions, I 
gladly join all friends of Poland and of 
freedom. 


Must Papers Be Grim? A Chuckle Would 
Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, no news- 


national and international scene with 
great forthrightness. He constantly 
treats his subjects with the deep serious- 
ness that they merit. 

As Jack Knight is a fellow townsman 
of mine, it has been my privilege to 
spend many wonderful hours in his com- 
pany. I have found him to be a truly 
dedicated, patriotic citizen but one who 
has always maintained a good sense of 
humor. He has never assumed the man- 
tle of a pontificating editor. He has eyer 
retained that quality of fellowship that 
has characterized the great editors of 
our Nation. 

The John S. Knight column, not only 
appeared in his own newspapers, the 
Akron, Ohio, Beacon Journal; the Miami, 
Fla., Herald; the Detroit, Mich., Free 
Press; the Charlotte, N.C., Observer; and 
the Tallahassee, Fla., Democrat but in 
over 100 other newspapers as well. 

It follows; ` 

Must PAPERS Be GRIM? A CHUCKLE 
Woutp HELP 
(By John S. Knight) 

The Nation’s editors journeyed to Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago to brush up on 
journalistic techniques and hear from the 
mighty men of Government who regulate our 
daily lives. 

On the whole, it was not an illuminating 
experience. Other than a panel on civil 
rights sparked by Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenback, the program was dull, un- 
informative and humorless, 

Vermont C. Royster, ector of the Wall 
Street Journal and newly elected president 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, found the discussions of journalism— 
past and future dreadfully depressing.” 

Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY, who can 
ordinarily manage a fast quip or two, de- 
livered himself of a Democratic stump speech 
which I feared would never end. Later, 
Husert Horario had the grace to apologize 
to the program chairman for laying an egg. 

Henry Fowler, the new Secretary of the 
Treasury, said nothing in a good many words. 
The same applied to Commerce Secretary 
Connor. As “Bunny” Royster remarked: 
“You could have switched one speech for the 
other and nobody would have known the 
difference.” 

Admittedly, oratory is a dying art. Yet a 
man should get more for the price of his 
luncheon ticket than chicken, peas, melting 
ice cream and cold coffee, 
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It was enough to drive an editor back to 
the bar and his racing form to bone up on 
the Kentucky Derby. 

The suspicion lurks, however, that if any 
important Government pronouncements are 
to be made, L.BJ. will make them. So the 
public relations boys—and every Federal 
bureaucrat has them in depth—protect their 
immediate bosses with prepared speeches 
which have about as much zing as an over- 
vermouthed martini served in a warm glass. 

Happily for the ASNE, President Vermont 
Connecticut Royster is a North Carolina boy 
with a sense of humor. His parents must 
have had it, too. So, as the Republicans used 
to say, just wait until next year. 

In these days of grim headlines and sad 
stories depicting the ills of humanity, editors 
should strive for a better mix. I learned 
that word last week at a shoping center press 
party when the owner referred repeatedly to 
the proper tenant mix. 

I gathered it meant that an efficiently 
planned center should have something in it 
to please every customer. Like a newspaper, 
perhaps? 

Today's press is certainly cheating the 
reader in the humor department. Our edi- 
tors have strong views on Vietnam, mental 
health, Juvenile delinquency, the imbalance 
of payments, world government, the United 
Nations, civil rights, and the John Birch 
Society. 

Yet there is precious little in our newspa- 
pers to make a man laugh. And he wants to, 
you know. 

I read an amusing story the other day 
about a St. Bernard dog, the kind that wears 
a cask of brandy around his neck and saves 
mountain. climbers in the Alps. This par- 
ticular dog couldn't climb his way out of a 
dry swimming pool, so the owners had to call 
upon the fire department to make the rescue. 

Not too funny, perhaps, but better read- 
ing than the spate of stories about rapes, 
murders, and accidents which confront us 
with increasing number and regularity. 

Today, every writer wants to be a pundit 
and deal only with significant news. This is 
the age of the specialist in journalism, and 
so we have them in politics, government, 
education, science, social welfare, and the 
cultural arts. 

It is a trend I do not decry. Newspaper 
readers are better informed today than ever 
before. Reporters and special writers have 
the background and the ability to make in- 
volved subjects readable and understandable. 
Through investigative reporting, they dis- 
close chicanery, corruption, and incom- 
petency wherever it may exist. 

Your daily newspaper is the public's best 
protection against the excesses of govern- 
ment at all levels. It is not unmindful of 
the growing interest in art, the theater, and 
the beautification of our cities. The news- 
paper is a superbly packaged compendium 
of the things which interest you. 

And yet, I sense the need for more warmth 
In our pages and the humorous feature stor- 
ies which sparkle like stars in an otherwise 
forbidding night, 

The popularity of sporta pages gives testi- 
mony to the fact that we are all, in a sense, 
escapists. Few there are who have no heroes 
in the world of sports. Breathes there a 
man with soul so dead who does not revel 
in the golfing exploits of Jack Nicklaus or a 
lady who has never read of Kelso, the wonder 
horse of this generation? 

Of course, there are also humorous aspects 
to the news which rival “Today's Chuckle.” 

Barry Goldwater, for instance, presented 
himself to the Anglo-American Press Associ- 
ation in Paris by saying: “If you don’t know 
who I am, I'm the trigger-happy, war-mon- 
gering SOB who has been asking the admin- 
istration to do something about the supply 
routes in North Vietnam. Now, you're a 
statesman when you do that.” 
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Or my friend Don Maxwell, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, who has called upon Fidel 
Castro to confess his errors, renounce com- 
munism on May 1 and join the free world. 

Editor Maxwell said in an open letter to 
Castro: “Repent. Make good your promise 
to the people. The Chicago Tribune will 
publish your May Day confession in full.” 

To date, the Cuban dictator has not replied 
to this generous inducement. Perhaps Fidel 
is holding out for the editor's job. 

The histrionic performances of EVERETT 
Dmxksen, Senate minority leader, are always 
good entertainment. The U.S. News & World 
Report asked him recently: “Some polls re- 
port that a large share of the people regard 
the Republican Party as the party of big 
business. Do you think that’s true?” 

DIRKSEN replied: “Well, now. How inter- 
esting that Henry Ford and his associates 
on tax matters all joined up as a committee 
for Mr. Johnson last year. They were all Re- 
publicans, but went over to the Democrats. 

“Now if big business is an odious tag, the 
Democrats have got it. But Henry will be 
back in my office when the bill to cut excise 
taxes comes up.” 

And then comes Mr. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, who says unions should 
be to use strikes or boycotts to force 
employer compliance with a new Federal ban 
on job discrimination against Ni 

Why is this funny? Well, simply because 


Finally, I read somewhere that U.S. war 
correspondents in South Vietnam are barred 
from entering the PX’s and officers’ clubs 
but that the shapely ladies of Saigon are 
always welcome. 

It seems the reporters cannot be trusted 
to print the truth, but the girls are con- 
sidered loyal to the cause. 

The item is not amusing but it shows how 
far bureaucracy will go to louse up a war. 

Some days the news is d 
oe P eee ee EE eee 

Yet Charlie O., the mule mascot of tho 
Kansas City Athletics is it up, 
green fairways beckon the ardent golfer who 
practiced putting on the living room rug all 
winter and the bum predictions on the Ken- 
tucky Derby are still good for a laugh. 

Richard Monckton Milnes once said: “The 
sense of humor is the just balance of all the 
faculties of man, the best security against 
the pride of knowledge and the conceits of 
the imagination, the strongest inducement 
to submit with a wise and pious patience to 
the vicissitudes of human existence,” 
i komot helps and we nest more 


This Is What I Firmly Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George P. Smith, of the Cuyahoga River 
Reclamation Commission, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, is one of the most sincere 
and devoted conservationists of the Na- 
tion, John Smith has spent a lifetime of 
effort in attempting to arrest the pollu- 
tion of our streams and waterways 
located in the Buckeye State. 

Recently, Mr. Smith has authored the 
following lines entitled “This Is What I 
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Firmly Believe.” It is certainly indica- 
tive of the zeal of George P. Smith in the 
entire subject of water pollution, and 
sums up most appropriately America’s 
needs to beautify and to conserve in a 
bit. of thoughtful prose. } 
‘Tris Is WHat I FRMLY BELIEVE 
Man in his thoughtlessness, 
Man in his unfairness to God, 
Man in his ungratefulness to God, 
Man in his greediness, is killing what God 
has given him, and if not stopped, will 
kil) himself. 


The elimination of pollution of our 
waterways is so very, very vital, that it 
means the survival of man, animal, fish, 
bird, and vegetation. 


Opportunity Legislation for the Indian 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an explanation of a poverty bill 
and opportunity legislation for the In- 
dian people. This is a piece of legisla- 
tion I have been for several 
years and one which would solve the In- 
dian problem. 

Not only is this legislation that would 
solve the Indian problem but it would 
provide integration of the Indian peo- 
ple; a people now segregated by action 
of the Federal Government itself. 

This editorial was prepared by Bob 
Hill, of radio station WNAX, Yankton, 
S. Dak., a station which serves the en- 
tire Midwest. It was aired on Wednes- 
day, April 14, 1965. Because of the ex- 
cellent job done by Mr. Hill, I want to 
Place it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where it cam be read and the program 
studied by Members of Congress and the 
public generally. 

The editorial follows: 

Have you ever heard of anyone speak of 
the Indian problem? Can we say what it is 
specifically—put our finger on it? Con- 
gress E. Y. Berry, of South Dakota, says 
there is only one solution to what we refer 
to as the Indian problem—and that is jobs, 
salaries and opportunities—both on and off 
the reservation. 

Berry says the whole problem arises from 
the fact that the Indian people were found 
on the land, and it was decided that we 
should make farmers and ranchers out of 
them. Farming and ranching requires a 
very high degree of skill, and the fact is— 
according to Brerry—there is only enough 
land on any reservation to provide a living 
for about 10 percent of those living in the 
area. The question is: What can we do for 
the other 90 percent? He says we must 
either take them off the reservation, train 
them under his trades training and on-the- 
job training program, and then help them 
locate in nearby cities. Or we induce indus- 
why go into the reservations to provide the 

0 

All Indian reservations are located in re- 

mote areas. Transportation of the raw mate- 
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rial in and the finished product out is so 
high that business couldn't compete unless 
they have some kind of concession and the 
only kind of concession that the Government 
can offer is a tax concession. 

Again this year Congressman Brunr has 
introduced a bill which would provide a 10- 
year tax exemption for any industry that will 
come onto the Indian reservation and estab- 
lish a plant with more than 50 percent of 
their employees being Indian. It also au- 
thorizes the tribe to assist by helping to 
build the building, and if necessary, to help 
in purchasing machinery and equipment. 
This idea—calied Operation Bootstrap— 
was borrowed from Puerto Rico, once called 
a stricken land—a land with no hope. Then 
they passed a law called Operation Boot- 
strap—a law in which the Puerto Ricans 
could lift themselyes up by their own boot- 
straps. There was a 10-year tax exemption, 
and here's what happened: Six hundred fac- 
torles put into operation created 100,000 new 
jobs, gross production increased from 287 
million to 1.2 billion, average family income 
rose nearly 400 percent to the highest of any 
Latin America country except oil-rich Vene- 
zuela, the infant death rate is cut in half, 
and the life expectancy of the Puerto Rican 
people rose 50 percent. 

Congressman Berry believes the same 
thing could be done on every Indian reserva- 
tion. He says: “We talk about crime on the 
reservation. Of course, it's because the peo- 
ple have nothing to do and nothing to think 
about, And the little relief check they get 
isn't quite enough for them to live on, to say 
nothing of providing anything for their chil- 
dren. But with a job they would have some- 
thing to live for and could hold their heads 
up before their children.” 

You may be wondering if Operation Boot- 
strap would work with the Indian people 
the same as it did for the Puerto Ricans. 
You'll be interested to know that the mana- 
ger of the Bulova Watch Co. testified at a 
hearing that at their plant in Rolla, N. Dak., 
where they employ almost entirely Indian 
help—the incident of absenteeism was less 
than 1 percent. In all their other plants it 
was 9 percent. 

What we call the Indian problem is our 
problem. We believe that Operation Boot- 
strap—Indian style—would do much to solve 
that problem, If you live in South Dakota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Iowa, or Minnesota 
or anywhere else in this area where this edi- 
torial is heard, we would like to know what 
you think about a plan to help some of our 
people pull themselyes up by their own boot- 
straps. We still have time. 


Washington State Urges Action on 
Fisheries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington State House of Representatives 
has called for the United States to deal 
from strength in this year’s negotiations 
with Japan by the International North 
Pacific Fisheries Commission. 

In a resolution recently adopted by the 
house, it notes that many State citizens 
fish in Alaska waters and are affected by 
foreign encroachment on North Amer- 
ican salmun stocks. 


Mr. Speaker, believing that the Mem- 
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bers of the House are interested in this 
important matter, under unanimous 
consent, I insert at this point in the 
Recorp the text of this resolution: 
IN THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Whereas the United States, Japan, and 
Canada are presently renegotiating the North 
Pacific Fisheries Treaty; and 

Whereas many citizens of the State of 
Washington fish in Alaskan waters and are 
vitally concerned with the terms of the 
treaty; and 

Whereas the Governor of Alaska has been 
strongly protesting foreign encroachment 
me our North American stocks of salmon; 
an 

Whereas agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Members of Congress from the 
State of Washington have indicated interest 
in the situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, 
That we offer our support to our sister State 
of Alaska and to our congressional delega- 
tion, and that we express the hope that the 
problems that have arisen in connection 
with our fisheries may be successfully re- 
solved at the forthcoming meetings of the 
North Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the Secretary of State to 
the Members of Congress from the State 
of Washington. 

Adopted April 22, 1965. 


Strategic Pacific Marine Base Once Nearly 
Lost in Economy Move 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, out 
of my continuing concern over this Na- 
tion’s defense readiness, I want to direct 
my colleague’s attention to the following 
article written by Brig. Gen. James D. 
Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired. It 
appeared in the San Diego Union on 
Monday, March 22, 1965, and lucidly il- 
lustrates that our national budget- 
cutters are not always the best judges of 
what is needed for national security: 
STRATEGIC Pace MARINE BASE ONCE NEARLY 

Lost tn ECONOMY Move: Savep ror TODAY'S 
(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, USMC, ret., 

director of national security and foreign 

affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars) 

Wasnincron.—The U.S. base on Okinawa 
made it possible for the 7th Fleet to put 
Marines ashore when they were needed at 
Da Nang in South Vietnam. 

The 3d Marine Division is based on Oki- 
nawa. This puts the amphibious “fire bri- 
gade” close to the Asian tinderboxes at which 
Moscow and Peiping are throwing matches. 
Okinawa's central location makes it the pivot 
of U.S. power in the western Pacific. 

It is hard to realize that less than 10 years 
ago the Marines almost lost Okinawa. 

That the base was saved only at the last 
minute, is a little known story, even in Wash- 
ington. 


It began in 1955. I was the legislative as- 
sistant to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps, an assignment that gave me a “ring- 
side seat.” 
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In 1955, after strategic studies by the Pen- 
tagon, Congress appropriated funds for a 
permanent base for most of the 3d Marine 
Division and some sup aircraft on 
Okinawa. About $39 million was involved. 
A special subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee went to Okinawa to check 
on the project. It supported the decision to 
put the Marines on Okinawa. 

Contracts were let. Heavy equipment ar- 
rived. Construction began. Then in 1957, 
something happened. Economy experts in 
Washington decided that a Marine base in 
Okinawa really was not needed afterall. The 
Pentagon issued orders to stop construction 
and terminate contracts. The Marines were 
getting a one-way ticket out of the western 
Pacifi 


0. 

They would have been withdrawn if it had 
not been for two people: the late Senator 
Styles Bridges, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Representative Carl Vinson, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia, then chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. Both knew that 
the Communists were not through with ag- 
gression in Asia. Both knew that cancel- 
lation of the base on Okinawa would be a dis- 
astrous mistake. 

As the Marines picked up their packs to 
leave Okinawa, these two powerful Members 
of Congress picked up their pens to keep 
them there. Both wrote directly to the late 
Charles E. Wilson, then Secretary of Defense. 

Bridges asked: Would not cancellation of 
the Marine base on Okinawa be construed as 
a weakening of our determination to resist 
Red encroachment in southeast Asia? 

Vinson was just as blunt. He said that 
since the Pentagon had testified the base was 
necesary, and since Congress appropriated 
the funds on the basis of that testimony, the 
cancellation cast doubt as to Pentagon con- 
struction planning. He said the full Armed 
Services Committee would investigate the 
matter. 

Wilson, a practical man, met with top 
Pentagon officials to show the letters from 
Bridges and Vinson. He then told Marine 
Corps Commandant Randolph McC. Pate he 
was reversing the cancellation order and re- 
leasing funds to continue construction. 

What are the lessons of all this? 

First, budget-cutters are not the best 
judges of what is needed for national secu- 


rity. 

Bacon; it is another example of what our 
Nation owes to the wisdom and courage of 
Bridges and Vinson. 

The Marines should find a couple of build- 
ings, roads or camps on Okinawa and give 
them two illustrious names. 


Prayer for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
; Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, in these 
trying times of both the hot and cold 
wars and with the various, far-reaching 
decisions facing this Congress, many of 
us find solace and guidance in prayer. 

On Thursday, April 29, 1965, the Red 
Bank Register in Red Bank, N.J., which 
is published by-my good friend, Mr. M. 
Harold Kelly, carried an editorial which 
I feel will be of great interest to all of 
us here today. It was an editorial con- 
cerning aņ invocation delivered by Msgr. 
A. C. Dineen, rector of St. Agnes Church, 
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East 43d Street, New York City, at a 
bureau of advertising dinner at the 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation convention in New York. 
The article follows: 
PRAYER FOR AMERICA 


Msgr. A. C. Dineen, rector of St. Agnes 
Church, East 43d St., New York City, deliv- 
ered the invocation Thursday night at a Bu- 
reau of Advertising dinner at the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association convention 
in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

What he had to say in a brief invocation 
contained great meaning—and aroused inter- 
est and favorable comment from those who 
attended the dinner. Many said they never 
have heard an invocation that carried such a 
deep message and provided such inspiration. 

Msgr. Dineen’s invocation is titled Prayer 
for America” and we would like to share it 
with our readers. 

It follows: 

“DEAR FELLOW AMERICANS; Save us, O God, 
from the sin of worrying, lest stomach ulcers 
be the badge of our lack of faith. 

“Give us clear vision that we may know 
where to stand and what to stand for—be- 
cause unless we stand for something, we 
shall fall for anything. 

“Since we strain at gnats and swallow cam- 
els, give us a new standard of values and an 
ability to know a trifle when we see it. As 
Shakespeare put it: ‘Much ado about 
nothing.’ 

“Help us to see that it is better to fall for 
a cause that will ultimately succeed than 
succeed in a cause that will ultimately fall. 

“Save us from hotheads that would lead 
us to act foolishly, and from cold feet that 
would keep us from acting at all. 

“Save us from accepting a little of what we 
know to be wrong in order to get a little of 
what we imagine to be right. 

“We pray that the people of America, who 
have made such progress in material things, 
may now seek to grow in spiritual under- 
standing. For we have improved means, but 
not improved ends, We have better ways of 
getting there, but we have no better places 
to go. We can save more time, but we are 
not making any better use of the time we 
save. We need Thy help to do something 
about the world's true problems—the prob- 
lem of lying, which is called propaganda; the 
problem of selfishness, which is called self- 
interest; the problem of greed, which is often 
called profit; the problem of license, disguis- 
ing itself as liberty; the problem of lust, mas- 
querading as love; the problem of material- 
ism, the hook which is baited with false 
security. 

“Hear our prayers, O God, for the spiritual 
understanding which is better than political 
wisdom, that we may see our problems for 
what they really are. In God we trust.“ 


Press Release by Senator Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Gaytorp NeEtson, Wisconsin’s junior 
Senator and the Nation’s outstanding 
champion of conservation ideas and pro- 
grams, Made an announcement today 
which I feel should be brought to the at- 
tention of all my colleagues in this body. 

He announced that the Senate Appro- 
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priations Committee has approved five 
key budget requests which offer bright 
new hope for Great Lakes area conserva- 
tion and resource development. 

None of these five projects, involving 
a total of $15,144,400, was included in the 
budget bill reported by this body. 

I wish to make known my agreement 
with Senator NELSON that these budget 
requests are absolutely vital. 

The ultimate approval of these proj- 
ects probably will rest with a Senate- 
House conference committee. 

So that all my colleagues will be famil- 
iar with these new budget requests, I 
include Senator NELSON’s press release 
of today in the RECORD: 

Press RELEASE BY SENATOR NELSON 

Senator GAYLORD NELSON said Monday that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee had 
approved five key budget requests which 
offer “bright new hope for Great Lakes area 
conservation and resource development.” 

The committee voted for funds to expand 
the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, 
bolster the Great Lakes fishing industry, 
finance Wisconsin water research, and buy 
a huge tract of lakes and recreational forest 
Just over the State line. 

“If these committee successes can be 
steered through the House of Representa- 
tives, we will have won a great victory for the 
Great Lakes region,” NELSON said. 

Senator Nr. sor, in letters to Senators and 
in appearances before subcommittees, had 
fought for the budget increases which he 
said were absolutely vital. Senator Prox- 
Mink and other Great Lakes senators also 
backed the budget increases. The commit- 
tee, of which Senator Proxmire is a mem- 
ber, granted every one of the requests. 

They would: 

1. Buy the Sylvania tract—18,000 acres of 
virgin forest and lakes in northern 
bordering northeastern Wisconsin—for $8,- 
099,400. 

2. Clear the way for a big expansion of 
the Forest Products Laboratory several years 
hence by granting $190,000 for immediate 
planning. 

3. Release $430,000 to help Great Lakes 
fishermen, hurt by the sea lamprey and last 
year’s botulism disease scare. 

4. Appropriate $5,600,000 to implement the 
Commercial Fisheries and Development Act 
of 1964, to finance research and disaster ald. 

5. Appropriate $2,825,000 to finance the 
newly established “water resource research 
institute” at the University of Wisconsin and 
36 other land-grant universities, as author- 
ized but not financed last year. 

These projects were not included in the 
budget bill as it came to the Senate from 
the House of Representatives. 

Newtson said he was reasonably confident 
that the Senate as a whole would back up 
the Senate Appropriations Committee deci- 
sion on all five. Then a fight must be made 
to win approval in a Senate-House confer- 
ence committee, NELSON said. 

Senator NELSON called the privately owned 
Sylvania tract “a midwestern Shangri-la.” 
He said it would be a tragedy if the Federal 
Government did not seize the opportunity to 
buy it for long-range public enjoyment. The 
tract is in the estate of the late Larry Fisher, 
a multimillionaire, and is in danger of being 
subdivided and logged off. 

The U.S. Forest Service proposes to make 
it a national recreation area. The area is 
dotted with crystal clear lakes and huge 
timber. - 

Senator NeLson had made a major fight on 
the Forest Products Laboratory item, noting 
that this $190,000 was the key to preserving 
carefully developed plans to double the Labo- 
ratory’s staff of scientists. 
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In the last Congress, the Wisconsin Sena- 
tors won final approval of a $4 million new 
wing on the Laboratory. Bids are now being 
taken and construction will start soon. Once 
that new wing is occupied, the present lab 
building must be extensively remodeled at a 
cost of $2,750,000. Then the development 
plan calls for construction of another $5.7 
million wing. 

This great expansion program, totaling al- 
most $13 million, is to be completed by 1972, 
by which time the scientists’ staff is to in- 
crease from 150 to 325. 

NELSON felt it was crucial to win the $190,- 
000 this year to keep Congress committed to 
the expansion timetable. 

Netson emphasized that the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, the Nation’s No. 1 research 
center for the industry, would play a major 
role in the development of Appalachia, the 
northern Great Lakes area, and other 
forested areas with economic problems. He 
also said it would help take up some of the 
slack caused by the phasing out of Truax 
Field Air Force Base at Madison. 

When the Commercial Fisheries and De- 
velopment Act was approved last year, $5.5 
million was authorized. The 1966 budget, 
however, recommended only $2 million and 
the House added $2 million to this. 

NeEtson contended that a series of setbacks 
reduced the Great Lakes commercial fishing 
industry to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Wisconsin would receive $24,500 to 84.9 
million designated for research and develop- 
ment and States bordering on the Great 
Lakes would receive $468,700 under the re- 
vised appropriation. As recommended in the 
administration budget, Wisconsin would 
have received only 89.500 and the Great 
Lakes States $181,700. 

The $430,000 approved for revitalizing 
Great Lakes fishing was less than the $1.43 
million requested in a letter last week by 
Newson, the Great Lakes Conference of Sen- 
ators, and the Midwest Fisheries Council. 
The House, however, had refused to appro- 
priate anything for this purpose, 

The $2.8 million appropriation for water 
resource research institutes was approved 
by the committee early last week and then 
passed by the Senate. 

The money would allow 37 centers to be 
established and thus fulfill the goal of a re- 
search center at a land-grant college or uni- 
versity in each of the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico. > 

The House had cut $855,000, which would 
have prohibited establishment of a center in 
each State. Centers have already been es- 
tablished in 14 States. 

The University of Wisconsin Center will 
bring together and improve the existing pro- 
grams for research, publication, and educa- 
tion In the field of water resources. 


Our Scrap Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
often prone to take for granted some of 
our most effective and important agen- 
cies and services and I was reminded of 
this when recently I read an editorial in 
the Ansonia, Conn., Evening Sentinel, 
under the title Are Scrap Yards 
Necessary?” 

Mr. Burton Albert of Albert Bros., Inc., 
Waterbury, Conn., has recently written 
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to me calling my attention to publicity 
given to the problem of disposing of scrap 
iron and steel. Mr. Albert reports that 
various epithets have been hurled at the 
scrap industry in general. 

I believe that the editorial published in 
the February 8, 1965 edition of the An- 
sonia Sentinel makes clear the position 
of importance held by the scrap industry 
and makes known the vital importance 
a well-placed and well-organized scrap 
yard has in any modern community. 

Ars SCRAP YARDS NECESSARY? 

One of the things that is banished in 
most city planning is the scrap yard. It isn’t 
beautiful, but it is a vital industry and a 
necessity? 

Scrap processors take what many peo- 
ple consider waste—iron and steel scrap— 
and prepare it as a raw material for new 
steel. 

The finest steel is made in electric fur- 
naces from 100 percent scrap. Other grades 
commonly used are half scrap and half pig 
iron in their formula. A ton of scrap can 
be used in place of 2 tons of iron ore, a 
ton of coke and half a ton of limestone. It 
is an essential raw material in producing 
defense materials as well as steel for civil- 
ian needs, 

The scrap industry collects ferrous scrap 
from the junk collectors and prepares it 
for the steel producers’ needs. 

Each year this country generated 33 mil- 
lion tons of scrap. 

Without the junk segregator and the scrap 
processor, most of this scrap would be left 
lying around. Cities can collect and in- 
cinerate garbage and trash at relatively low 
cost. If there were no j or scrap 

„ how many cities would under- 
take collecting scrap? Or would know what 
to do with it if they did? 

Community planners all over the coun- 
try have been getting rid of the scrap in- 
dustry by making no provision for it in 
their plans. 

Once a metal yard has to move, it isn’t 
easy for it to find a new location because 
it is usually zoned out of the possibility 
of relocation. It's one of those things that's 
not desirable“ and yet few things are more 
necessary to the national economy. 

Planning officials will have to come to the 
realization that they must make some pro- 
vision for suitable locations within their 
overall plans. Regulations, such as proper 
screening and even landscaping are, of course, 
essential. 


But putting the scrap people out of busi- 
ness entirely is not only hard on these en- 
terprises, it generates new problems which 
will come to a head during the next few 
years. 


Monsignor Cyril Anid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 9, 1965, the Right Reverend 
Archimandrite Cyril Anid, pastor of St. 
Ann’s Melkite Rite Church, will be hon- 
ored on his retirement at a testimonial 
dinner. 

Monsignor Anid was born in Bierut, 
Lebanon, in 1885, and underwent semi- 
nary training at the Seminary of St. Ann 
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in Jerusalem. He was ordained into the 
priesthood on September 14, 1911. He 
remained at St. Ann's Seminary, where 
he served as a professor of Greek and 
Arabic languages. At the outbreak of 
World War I, the seminary was forced to 
close its doors for political reasons. He 
returned to Bierut, where he assisted in 
school and parish work. 

In December 1919, while visiting his 
family in New York City, he was urged 
by the Syrian Catholics of Paterson to 
render spiritual services to them. The 
following year, with the approval of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental 
Church in Rome, Monsignor Anid was 
assigned to minister to the needs of this 
growing community. Masses were at 
first held in the chapel of the Church of 
St. John the Baptist and later in the 
basement of St. Michael's Church. 

With the acquisition of property on 
Marshall Street, Monsignor Anid was in- 
strumental in the construction of St. 
Ann’s Church in 1922, a church con- 
structed in the Byzantine architectural 
design. Under his tutorage, a parish 
hall was constructed adjacent to the 
church in 1947, for use as a social center. 
A rectory was constructed in 1963. 

The Most Reverend James J. Navagh, 
DD., bishop of Paterson, heads the list of 
dignitaries from around the world who 
arias there to pay tribute to Monsignor 


Honorary chairmen are Rev. Maxim 
Chalhoub, the new pastor, and his assist- 
ant, Rev. Albert Gorayeb. General 
chairmen are Charles Ablahani and 
George Dipsey. 

I personally have come to respect and 
revere this kindly and warm man. His 
friendliness to all and his good cheer 
have been unfailing. Combining hu- 
manitarianism with wisdom, he has been 
@ guiding light for many. 

I am sure that I represent the entire 
community when I wish Msgr. Cyril Anid 
many years of good health and content- 
ment in his retirement. We pray that 
his years will be golden ones. 


“We Are Unconquerable, Except by Our- 
selves” —Oddfellows’ Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Oddfellows held the 
annual pilgrimage to the Tomb of the 
Unknowns on May 2, 1965. Our sover- 
eign grand master, the Honorable Ker- 
mit R. Cofer, of Water Valley, Miss., de- 
livered the address for this occasion. 
His splendid remarks are in all things 
worthy of a place in the Recorp. With 
unanimous consent I place the same as 
a part of my remarks, and copied in full 
in the Appendix: 
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ADDRESS or KERMIT R. Coren, SOVEREIGN GRAND 
MASTER, AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKOWNS, 
Max 2, 1965 
Deputy Sovereign Grand Master James 

Main, Dowpy, General Com- 

Raymond Volk, President Lady 

Smith, International President Ione Mc- 
Cauley, brothers, sisters, and friends, in deep 
solemnity and reverence, we, the Independ- 
ent Order of Odd Fellows, are come to this 
hallowed shrine. Once again, we are assem- 
bled in our annual pilgrimage to the Tomb 
of the Unknowns, here to pay our tribute of 
love and respect, here to acknowledge our 
unending obligation to these unknowns and 
to all whom they represent, of whom they 
are the reminder. Here, in the midst of the 
rows upon rows of markers in these silent 
flelds of the dead, we bow our heads and 
hearts in simple thanks; we raise our voices 
in praise of these and of them. 

Shortly distant from this spot stands also 
the Canadian Monument, erected in Canada’s 
memory and honor of U.S. soldiers who gave 
up their lives in service of the Canadian 
Army, and it is a part of our program of this 
day to stand there for a moment in tribute 
of them, also. 

Were, however, this assembly, this event, 
and this alone, the length, breadth, and depth 
of our affection, our tribute, our love, our 
debt, then, it is here submitted, our coming, 
just once in the year, to this sacred ground 
would be hypocritical sham and mockery. In 
truth, what we do and say here is only elo- 
quent witness to our love and appreciation 
keenly felt throughout the year, Better than 
assembling here, their deeds are engraved 
deeply, permanently, lovingly, in the inner 
recesses of our hearts, 

These and all whom they represent were 
born as we were born, were boid to hope, 
optimistic to plan, loved to live, sang, played. 
But they counted as nothing life and these 
things when the time came to stand or to 
fall, and faced and went to their death as 
to a night of rest and accepted their supreme 
sacrifice as their finest hour. No timid, 
timorous, shrinking coward among them, 
thelr courage, their daring, their accomplish- 
ments are emblazoned upon the pages of 
history, and our days are the convincing 
witness of their triumph. 

Each of the battles wherein they, with 
bravery and heroism, participated is an ever- 
lasting chapter, and an important one, in the 
continuing conflict which is ours to preserve 
the things which are dear to our hearts and 
for which they died. It was for such pur- 
pose—the preservation of these things—that 
each of them arose, and for the success of 
which each laid upon the altar all that he 
ig and all that he was. These whose mem- 

we honor this afternoon died that we 
might live, they who had as much right to 
live as we have, It cannot be thus true, 
without the inseparable companion truth 
that, because they perished in our stead, 
and since we live because they died, there 
is a duty, a responsibility, which we owe to 
them, and that duty we cannot shrik, no 
matter how negligent or indifferent we may 
become in the discharge of duty owed to 
self. 

For what then did they die? And what 
would they have cherished? And what did 
they hold holy? 

Whether it be described as right to wor- 
ship, freedom of speech, right to chart out 
the plans or their lives for themselves, or 
the right to love and be loved, it is all 
wrapped up, one way or another, in the word 
“freedom.” We are become for them the 

of that freedom as well as pos- 
sessors of it for ourselves. 

Ours have been wars for freedom. 
Toward this goal, and it alone, we have 
geared, mobilized, and fought. 

For them, for ourselves, and for the gen- 
erations to come, we must stand—firmly, 
with dedication, with resolution—for free- 
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dom and all things implicit in it. We must 
be alert to act for the right without counting 
the cost, for to pause for that purpose is to 
lose. 

When free men speak freely, democracy, 
justice, And fairplay prevail, and there is 
found no drilling ground for the “isms” in 
our midst. 

On an occasion such as this, it is under- 
standable to suppose that some reference 
will be made to communism. Here, almost 
within the hearing of our voices, is the Na- 
tion's Capital. With the sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our brothers and sisters in 
Canada and Latin America, and spread 
throughout the world, of whom I am also 
honored to be sovereign grand master, those 
of us who are citizens of the United States 
believe that it is the best country in the 
world and that ours is the best system of 
government in the universe. Just across the 
Potomac River, our leaders and our repre- 
sentatives are feverishly engaged in unend- 
ing preparations for the defense of our land. 
They are thus engaged—and in some meas- 
ure or other, and in one sense or another— 
we are all participating in the undertaking— 
because not all nations of the world are loy- 
ers of peace or are engaged in the pursuit of 
it. A poet has aptly, beautifully written 
that, “For more than guided missiles, all the 
world needs guided men.“ 

Herein, it is believed, lies the explanation 
of why we are busy with our defenses. In 
it may be found the time when we may turn 
our thoughts and efforts to matters pro- 
moting the common welfare of all our peo- 
ple. When the world’s leaders all come to 
submit themselves to guidance by the Su- 
preme Creator, our Maker and Preserver, then 
will come to pass the wonderful and wonder- 
fully prophetic lines of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son: 


“The war drum throbb’d no longer 
and the battleflags were furl’d 

In the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.” 


We are inclined, however, to blame all our 
woes, threats, dangers, difficulties, upon the 
unguided, Godless hands of communism. 
There is as well another danger and this one 
is within, In this era, when, erroneously, 
but truly, many believe they are entitled to 
a breathing spell, when money comes easy, 
and we believe that getting it is the chief 
end of man, while men worship at the altar 
of unreality, emptiness, and false values, and 
in this time of lazy thinking and total in- 
activity insofar as our God-given right and 
heritage are concerned, we need—before it is 
too late—to give deep and long consideration 
to the question as to which way we are 
headed, and what will be the end of our way. 
We need to ask ourselves, Do we genuinely 
want freedom? Are we willing to pay the 
price for it? 


“The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depar 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An Humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—Lest we forget!” 


Firm and unwavering faith in, and sub- 
mission to, the power and the will of God set 
this country on its way, and these things— 
faith and submission—made us strong, and 
brought us along our way as a prosperous, 
united nation. In God we trust, and one 
nation under God—these have been and are 
our motto, and we are great and strong be- 
cause of the trust in Him and we remain one 
nation under God because of that trust. 

No more stern reality of history exists than 
the fact that more nations decline and fall 
and are submerged because of internal in- 
difference than through the power of the 
outside enemy. We are invulnerable to the 
attack of any enemy, unless we be that enemy 
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or on its side. We are eee ex- 
cept by ourselves. 

Are wo alert’ tothe dangers, of the day? 
Or are we too busy with idleness to know ot 
to care? Im the good times of today, are 
we forgetting God and our dependence upon 
Him? Or are we holding Him in reserve for 
the day when we think we may need Him? 

We pray the prayer, and may we keep on 
praying it: 


“Our father’s God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King." 


I thank you. 


A Basic American Right: The Right To 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a parody on the President's 
speech when applied to the principle of 
the right to work and the repeal of sec- 
tion 14-B of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

On that basis the President said, in 
part: 

I speak tonight for the dignity of man and 
the destiny of democracy. * * * There, 
long suffering men and women peacefully 
protested the denial of their rights as Amer- 
icans. * * * There is no cause for self-satis- 
faction in the long denial of equal rights 
for millions of Americans. * * * For with a 
country as with a person, “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul." * * Those words are 


& promise to every citizen that he shall share 
in the dignity of man. 


The President went on to say: 

This dignity cannot be found in man's 
possessions or his power or his position. It 
rests on his right to be treated as a man 
equal in opportunity to all others. It says 
he shall share in freedom, choose his lead- 
ers, educate his children, provide for his 
family according to his ability and his merits 
as a human being. 


Not according to his membership in a 
union. 

To apply any other test—to deny a man his 
hopes— 

His job— 
because of his color or race, his religion, or 
the place of his birth 

Or because of nonmembership in a 
union— 


is not only to do injustice, it is to deny 
America and to dishonor the dead who gave 
their lives for freedom. * * * Yet the harsh 
fact is that in many places in this country 
men and women are kept from voting— 


Working— 
because they are Negro— 

Not union. 

Yes; it seems that the principles ex- 
pressed in President Johnson's eloquent 
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plea for voting rights retain the same in- 
tegrity and may be identically applied 
to another basic American right—the 
right to work. 


The First Decoration Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
dress delivered at the Memorial Day 
services on last May 30th by a resident 
of Wyoming, Pa., Mr. Richard G. Lyons, 
at the services held at the Wyoming 
Cemetery, was a real contribution to the 
early history of that part of my congres- 
sional district. 

Mr. Lyons’ address follows: 

THE FST Decoration DAY 
(Speech, Memorial Day services, May 30, 

1964, delivered by Richard G. Lyons, Wyo- 

ming Cemetery, Wyoming, Pa., dedicated 

to Richard Duffy, GAR veteran, discharged 

from Union Army April 1864) 


“The dearest spot 
In all the world 
Is a small piece 
Of earth 
That forms that hallowed 
Resting place 
Of those who gave 
Us birth.” 
—CaTHOLIC Licnt, May 28, 1964. 


In this day and age where the traditional 
virtues—of honor, duty, and country that 
General MacArthur made so emphatic are 
not to be loudly proclaimed, I would like to 
add one other word community.“ and I 
want to say congratulations to so many of 
you community minded citizens who I have 
been here year after year. 

In 1961 a young President of the United 
States at his inauguration made this state- 
ment: “Ask not what your country can do 
for you—ask what you can do for your 
country.“ We can apply that same statement 
to our own community and I will try to 
point out why you and I should be proud 
of this community and its traditions. 

The of this tradition of gathering 
here on May 30 in the Wyoming Cemetery to 
honor those who have passed on, cannot 
be pinpointed from a search of old news- 
papers, or in the local libraries because some- 
one was lacking in traditional instinct and 
failed to record the earliest Decoration Day 
of the two Wyomings. Here are a few things 
I can tell you about Decoration Day—it was 
born in Pennsylvania 100 years ago today. 

It happened in a small farming commu- 
nity of Boalsburg on a sunny May 30, 1864. 
Teenager Emma Hunter gathered a bouquet 
of garden flowers and took them to the com- 
munity burlal ground to the grave of her 
father, a colonel who had been fatally 
wounded the summer before while com- 
manding Pennsylvania’s gallant 49th Regi- 
ment at Gettysburg. At the same time a 
Mrs. Meyers came to the cemetery with a 
corsage of wild flowers to place on the grave 
of her 19-year-old son; Joe, who had fallen 
during the first day of fighting at Gettys- 
burg. There at the cemetery the two women 
met for the first time—the grieving mother, 
mourning the loss of her son, the tearful 
daughter almost too young to understand 
the cause for which her father had given 
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his life. The two women in their common 
grief found solace and close bond of friend- 
ship as they knelt in that little burial ground 
where Mount Nittany stands guard over the 
eternal sleep of their loved ones. 

From her bouquet, Emma took a few 
fiowers and placed them on the grave of the 
boy whose life had been cut so tragically 
short in the great War Between the States. 
Mrs. Meyers, in turn, placed at the colonel's 
grave some of her freshly cut blossoms. 
Neither of the women realized that this sim- 
ple gesture would have any further signifi- 
eance outside their own personal gift—but 
before they parted, the young girl and the 
woman agreed to meet at the cemetery on 
the same date the following year, and then 
honor not only their own loved ones, but also 
all others who might not have anyone to 
kneel and pray at their lonely graves. 

In the ensuing months the entire com- 
munity heard and was touched by the pact 
between the two women. And when May 30, 
1865, arrived, what had been planned as an 
informal meeting of two women became a 
community service with all Boalsburg gath- 
ered together. 

Dr. George Hall, a local clergyman, preached 
a sermon and the townspeople decorated 
every grave in the cemetery with flowers and 
flags. The custom became an annual event 
in Boalsburg, and one by one neighboring 
communities adopted a similar ceremony to 
observe Decoration Day each May 30. 

In 1868 Gen. John A. Logan, Commander 
of the Grand Army of the Republic issued 
General Order No, 11 officially proclaiming 
Decoration Day, May 30, as a day set aside 
to pay respects to all who have died, as sol- 
diers or civilians, in defense of their country. 
And the simple ceremonies began by the two 
grieving women in Boalsburg, Pa., became 
one of the Nation’s most important holi- 
days, dedicated to those who, in President 
Lincoln’s words, “gave that last full measure 
of devotion” for freedom and for their 
country. 

Order No. 11, page 87, VFW Manual. 

I would like to be able to give you a de- 
scription of the first Decoration Day services 
in Wyoming, but we will have to settle for 
an eyewitness account of the Decoration Day 
services held in 1895. Remember the two 
boroughs were then known as the East Ward 
and the West Ward. 

The GAR headquarters for the Wyo- 
ming area was the third floor of the Hertz 
Building, corner of Eighth Street and Shoe- 
maker Avenue in the West Ward. All those 
who participated in the Memorial Day serv- 
ices met at GAR headquarters and marched 
from the meeting hall to the Methodist 
Church and then proceeded to Wyoming 
Cemetery. It was a warm day. Puddles of 
water dotted West Eighth Street, but the 
puddles did not hinder the marchers. They 
were accompanied by one musician, Harry 
Shoemaker, setting the pace with a muted 
drum. 


The names of Rhoades, Ash, Wolfe, Rinker, 
Morgan, Smith, Felts, Shoemaker and Wright 
were in the line of march on this day and 
many succeeding Memorial Days. 

No doubt, I have missed many names, but 
the source of my information was a little 
girl at that time in the primary grades of 
the local school, I pay her a special compli- 
ment for a splendid memory. The GAR Post 
was known as the Lieutenant Charles E. 
Rellay Post No. 567, GAR, Department of 
Pennsylvania. According to records it is now 
the property of the Wyoming Methodist 
Church. Lieutenant Reilay was the only 
commissioned officer of the post; he died in 
the Battle of the Wilderness. Other person- 
nel listed were of the grade of private. Wil- 
liam Carey, Jr., honorary member of the GAR 
who kept the post's records for many years, 


pa 
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has listed only the post officers of 1928 in his 
record. They are: 

Commander, John Felts. 

Senior Vice Commander L. G. Wildoner; 
and Adjutant J. I. Shoemaker. May I de- 
viate, for a moment, to illustrate how rec- 
ords can take on a different meaning. The 
phrase “War is hell” is attributed to Gen- 
eral Shermah. It’s partially true, here is 
what really happened. On General Sher- 
man’s march he and his 
aides were ambushed from both sides of the 
road by rebel forces, who had killed a woman 
carrying a baby in her arms during the cross- 
fire. It was an accident. When General 
Sherman saw that the woman was hit, he 
immediately dismounted and went to her aid. 
As he removed the baby from her lifeless 
arms he said: “O God, war is hell.” Need I 
say any more to prove this point? Getting 
back to Lieutenant Reilay, records reveal he 
was one of the finest officers in the service 
of our country and many tributes were paid 
to him for his foresight and courage—the 
members of the GAR prove this by selecting 
his name for their post. He was held in the 
highest esteem by his war buddies and all 
that knew him and admired him for these 
fine traits. Over at the flagpole is the sol- 
diers’ plot. The markers reveal that all 
buried there are veterans of the War of the 
Rebellion except one and he is what is known 
as a retread; that is, he served in World War 
I and Il. The name on the marker is Ralph 
Hornby, a fine soldier in both wars; and Im 
sure well known by many here today. May 
I suggest each of you visit this plot of ground 
at the base of the flagpole. They resting 
there were all proud of their community. 
Your service organizations are proud of this 
community and yearly place over 1,000 Amer- 
ican flags on servicemen's and servicewomen's 
graves, in this area. This of the year- 
ly project is increasing. We will be calling for 
help—don’t be a slacker. 

Special mention should be given to some 
of the organizations that have at least 50 
years’ service in the Memorial Day services 
of the two Wyomings. 

Pennsylvania State Police. 

Suttons Band, led by John Sutton and 
later by Mr. John Cotter. 

The council of both boroughs and the 

For over 40 years’ service, the VFW. 

Paul Oftedahl, bugler approximately 28 
years. 

Also the American Legion, Boy Scouts, and 
Girl Scouts. Cubs, Brownies, and school- 
children, auxiliary police, fire company, am- 
bulance unit, Eagles, Red Men, Rotary, Lions, 
New Frontier Club. I was unable to learn 
how many parades Miss Morris, Miss Hooper, 
or Mary Yetter participated in, but you know 
girls’ reaction to such a question. Special 
mention should be made of the clergy who 
were always on hand—and the details who 
yearly place flowers and markers on the 
graves from the service organizations. The 
speakers always fine citizens who spent hours 
getting a Decoration Day message ready. If 
I've missed anyone I apologize. 

The slogan for the Civil War was: “From 
the flag never a star shall fall” and members 
of post 567, GAR, fought in every major en- 
gagement of the rebellion to prevent the stars 
from falling. 

One great American in the past year has 
given his life to carry out the ideals of 100 
years ago and prevent the stars from falling. 
I'm referring to John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States and Commander in Chief 
of all Armed Forces. May he rest in peace. 
I’m sure he will rest in peace and all our 
forebears will rest in peace if we remember 
to carry out the traditions of our country 
and our community, which they loved so 
dearly. 

Thank you. Lord willing see you in 1965. 
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The Anatomy of Extremism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, for anyone 
with ears to hear and eyes to see, it is 
evident that a malignant sore is gnawing 
at the foundations of our society. 

While this sore has many different 
names, and takes on various disguises, 
common to them all is the element of 
extremism. 

All of us who love our country have an 
inherent obligation to help heal this sore. 
An awareness and understanding of this 
ailment are essential to those who would 
be healed. 

Mr. Speaker, the Los Angeles Times 
recently published an editorial entitled, 
“The Anatomy of Extremism.” The 
message of this editorial fulfills the es- 
sential requirements of understanding 
and awareness of extremism. 

I commend the Los Angeles Times for 
speaking out so lucidly on this subject. 
I also commend to the attention of my 
colleagues this editorial and place it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

THE ANATOMY oF EXTREMISM 

Periodically, in the history of this Re- 
public, there have emerged during times of 
stress extremist cults and movements of 
various stripe. They often rally under patri- 
otic banners. But they are dedicated none- 
theless to assaulting by word and deed cer- 
tain basic institutions and tenets of Amer- 
ican society. 

In the 1840's and 1850's the Nation suf- 
fered, and survived, the “know nothings.” 
In the 1930's, amidst the fear of the great de- 
pression, both Fascist and Communist or- 
ganizations flourished. At other times, in 
less organized ways, we haye endured other 
divisive, movements, 
which 
religion or democracy. 

These have not been nor are they today 
welcome experiences. Living through them 
has sometimes left scars. In every case, 
however, the fundamental strengths of our 
political and social structure have readily 
absorbed the attacks of internal foes. 

This is not to minimize or discount the in- 
herent threat posed by organized extremist 
movements. These are ugly, intolerable 
manifestations whenever and wherever they 
occur. 

Whether of right or left, extremists are a 


which so easily is expressed through violence, 
is the chief mark of extremism, the aberra- 
tion is even more alarming, 

We live now, as we have for some decades 
past and as we no doubt will for some time 
to come, in an uneasy world. Fears, real and 
imagined, and precise, surround us. 
Within and without our borders, great and 
unusual transformations are taking place. 

Old values are questioned and sometimes 
discarded without being replaced. What 
once were sureties making for stabllity—of 
belonging, of participation, of individual 
worth—now seem frequently in doubt. 

In this climate a sense of frus- 
tration, a feeling by the individual that life 
is wasted or spoiled, can be easily nourished. 
Widespread frustration, with all its ambigui- 
ties, is the commonest breeding ground of 
extremis. It is from among the frustrated 
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that the zealots, the “true believers,” are 
recruited for extremist movements. 

Regardless of the cause to which he dedi- 
cates himself, the extremist in every case 
seems motivated and compelled by an inner 
turmoil, for which he invents elaborate and 
high-sounding rationalizations. This is true 
whether he is a college youth eagerly en- 
listing in a far-left crusade, or a goon march- 
ing in a bedsheet, or a man in a business suit 
conspiring to take over a PTA—or a local 
police force. 

The raw material for making extremists 
has always been with us and, given human 
nature, always will be. The existence of this 
fortunately limited element in our midst is 
not itself alarming. Extremism in any form, 
thanks to the basic commonsense of Ameri- 
cans, has never yet grown in to a mass 
movement. 

What is alarming is the chance that pas- 
sivity, preoccupation, and apathy on the part 
of the overwhelming majority of decent 
Americans will permit one or more 
movements to assume a strength far out of 
proportion to its size. Then it may prove 
too late to do anything about it. 

This has happened in other countries. 

Despite the phrases they mouth or the 
flags in which they wrap themselves, extrem- 
ists can be readily identified. For what dis- 
tinguishes them all is a basio hatred and 
contempt for American society as it exists 
today. That hatred, however disguised, gives 
extremists cohesion and motivation. It is 
thelr strength, but it is also their undoing. 
For such sick hatred ultimately is self- 
destroying. 

Given a vigilant, concerned public, the 
process can be accelerated. 


“Top Typical Teen”: Miss Mary Jo Smith, 
of Coolidge, Ga. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
surely every Member of this House has 
wished at some time that our CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp was equipped to repro- 
duce photographs. 

Were it possible I would offer to you 
today the smiling countenance of the 
“Top Typical Teen” of last week's Na- 
tional 4-H Conference. 

She is Miss Mary Jo Smith, of Cool- 
idge, Ga., in Thomas County. Pridefully 
I report that this is in the Second District 
of Georgia. 

Seventeen magazine, assisted by co- 
operative extension service leaders, 
picked her to represent 2% million fine 
boys and girls. She was presented at the 
National 4-H Conference General Assem- 
bly here on Wednesday night. 

This lovely young high school senior 
was selected for her exceptional 4-H lead- 
ership and citizenship achievements; her 
church, school, and community activities, 
and. her personal charm and poise. She 
will be featured this fall in an illustrated 
article by Seventeen in its auxiliary pub- 
lication, Seventeen at School. 

Mary Jo was among 235 delegates in 
Washington from 50 States, Puerto Rico 
and Canada who participated in assem- 
blies and group discussions at the 4-H 
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Center and also enjoyed the many won- 
ders of our Nation's Capitol City. 

In Georgia, Mary Jo lives with her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin I. Smith on 
an 850-acre crop-beef-dairy farm and at- 
tends high school at nearby Thomasville. 
In this latter city, famous over many 
years for its annual Rose Show, Mary Jo 
reigned the previous week as queen of 
the festival. She also is now State 4-H 
council president, and Dr. Tommy Wal- 
ton, the State leader, says she is an ex- 
cellent one. “In 1963 she helped us lead 
a 4-H people-to-people goodwill tour of 
several European countries,” he said. 

Mary Jo and the other Georgia dele- 
gates to the General Assembly had a 
great time here in Washington last week. 
They are Linda Grace Smith of Fort 
Gaines, Kenneth Gordon of Hogansyille, 
and John H. Newell, Jr., of Whitesburg. 

Mr. Speaker, may I be pardoned for 
also pointing with pride that Linda Grace 
is also from my district? 

These fine young people were also ac- 
companied to Washington by district 
leaders Gene Grimes of Tifton and Roger 
Carr of Watkinsville. : 

They met Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson &t 
the White House. Later Mary Jo enjoyed 
sighting with Miss Connie Freeman, 
daughter of Secretary of Agriculture Or- 
ville Freeman. She also introduced a fel- 
low Georgian, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to the General Assembly and ap- 
peared on several television shows. 

It is a pleasure, Mr. Speaker, to recog- 
nize the wonderful accomplishments of 
these great young Americans. How re- 
freshing to compare them with the kooks 
and beatniks, 


Unmasking the Ku Klux Klan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE Č 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
statement which I made as a Member of 
this body was to applaud the suggestion 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] that the Ku 
Klux Klan be investigated. That inquiry 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities will soon be underway. 

In my remarks on February 1, I re- 
called the action of the Commercial Ap- 
peal in turning the spotlight on the Klan 
almost a half-century ago. The news- 
paper’s crusade brought it a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1923 and its action was a major 
factor in the peaceful race relations we 
have enjoyed in Memphis while many of 
our sister Southern cities have been em- 
broiled in turmoil. 

Now the Commercial Appeal is again 
helping unmask the Klan. Calvin Alley’s 
skillful cartoons have shown the ludi- 
crous nature of these hooded creatures, 
Its editorial writers have pointed out the 
injustice that these harbingers of hate 
do to the people of good will in the South. 

In a penetrating series of articles, Mr. 
Morris Cunningham, chief of the Com- 
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mercial Appeal’s Washington Bureau, re- 
cently reported the activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Unfortunately this organi- 
zation is again stirring in our midst. 
His fine articles perform a great service 
in showing the people of the South the 
danger that lies in this group. I would 
like to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the first two articles in this series. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal, Apr. 25, 1965] 
FBI Lrets Hoops oF KLax's KNOCKOFF SQUADS 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WASHINGTON, April 24——The FBI has infil- 
trated the Ku Klux Klan and has identified 
members of so-called “knockoff squads,” 
the Commercial Appeal has learned. 

The speedy arrests in the slaying of Mrs. 
Viola Liuzzo on an Alabama highway last 
month were s credit to the FBI's careful 
spadework. 

One ot the men in the car from which the 
fatal shots are said to have been fired has 


to inform played a part 
slaying of three civil rights workers in Mis- 
sissippi last summer, and in arrests in the 
highway killing of Lt. Col. Lemuel Penn, a 
Washington Negro educator, in Georgia last 
July. 

KRK “knockoff squads” are small groups 
whose plots and violent deeds are kept secret 
from rank-and-file Klan members. 

Hard-core Klansmen willing to join these 
groups and to resort to violence are said to 
be comparatively few in number. But inves- 
tigations indicate they are responsible for a 
substantial part of the racial violence in the 
South within the past year. 

The knockoff range in size from 
three toa dozen men. They plan their deeds 
outside of regular Klan meetings. 

There is a loose understanding that knock- 
off squads can be called from a distant local- 
ity to perform an act of violence. 

Today's Klansman is far different from 
his counterpart of a few decades ago. He 
has little love for the traditional trappings 
and rites of the hooded order. It matters 
little to many whether they have robes or 
not. And the only reason for hoods is to 
hide their identities from other members at 
the time of law violations. 

This is even more true since the Klan has 
become aware of infiltration by the FBI. 
Normally, FBI agents do not do the infiltrat- 
ing. They employ undercovermen who, for 
rewards both monetary and otherwise, join 
the Klan and spill its secrets to Federal 
agents. Such apparently was the case with 
Tuomas Gary Rowe, Jr. in the Liuzzo case. 

While some attacks by HBansmen are 
known to have been planned in advance, 
other instances of violence are believed by 
authorities to be spur-of-the-moment deeds. 
The shooting of Mrs. Liuzzo is cited as an 
example of unplanned violence, 

In their self-appointed role as vigilantes, 
KKK terrorists are known to be responsible 
for a wide range of violence, including beat- 
ings, bombings, killings, and floggings. 

While convictions have been rare, Federal 
authorities are convinced of the validity of 
their evidence. It has been painstakingly 
gathered and speaks for itself. 

Terrorists are emboldened, Federal author- 
ities say, because of a belle they have com- 
munity support and will not be punished 
for their misdeeds. State prosecutions fre- 
quently fail or are not initiated. In some 
rural areas local law enforcement officers are 
KEK members. 


Far more dangerous numerically than the 


Klan are the Klan's sympathizer’s. Agents 
in one State laid a carefully planned trap for 
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a “knockoff squad” one night, only to see the 
plan go awry because a telephone operator 
who was friendly to the Klan overheard a 
conversation about the trap. 

Federal prosecutions often are impossible 
because only State laws have been violated. 
For instance, murder is a State but not a 
Federal crime. 

KKK activists are known to accumulate 
firearms and ammunition, and sometimes 
even explosives. There is a practice in the 
use of firearms. In a few communities 
hunting and fishing clubs reportedly are 
fronts for Klan activities. 

During the revival in the 1920's the KKK 
was a vast, cohesive organization of an esti- 
mated 4 million members. 

Today's KKK, a vastly different conglom- 
eration, is splintered into 14 organizations 
with a total of about 9,000 members. 

By far the largest is the United Klans of 
America, Inc., Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, 
It is headed by imperial wizard Robert M. 
Shelton, and has an estimated 4,600 mem- 
bers. From its headquarters in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., It operates in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, 
and, to a lesser extent, Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Next largest is the White Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan of Mississippi with an esti- 
mated 2,000 members. It has headquarters 
in Laurel, Miss., and is said to be headed by a 
40-year-old pinball and juke box operator 
who has denied any connection with the 
Klan. He reportedly was elected imperial 
wizard, the top job, in February 1964 and re- 
elected in December 1964. 

More than 300 leaders of the White 
Knights reportedly held a statewide meeting 
in a forest glade in Simpson County last No- 
yember 15 and ordered a suspension of all 
violence. 

The order reportedly was inspired by pres- 
sures from State and Federal authorities and 
bad publicity growing out of the slayings 
of the three civil rights workers near Phila- 
delphia—Michael Schwerner, Andrew Good- 
man, and James Chaney. 

The FBI has said more than half of the 21 
persons arrested in the slayings were mem- 
bers of the White Knights. 

Ironically, Shelton and the United Klans 
took the spotlight during the early stages 
of the investigation at Philadelphia. 

Shelton arrived on the scene a few days 
after the civil rights workers disappeared 
and announced he was making his own in- 
vestigation of the affair. He labeled the 
whole case a hoax. 

The Klan had been dead in Mississippi up 
until about 2 years ago. By then, It had be- 
come evident to all that the respectables 
among the professional segregationist groups 
were losing ground. 

It was then that organizations such as the 
Citizens Council began losing the rougher 
element of their memberships to activist 
groups like the Klan. 

In Neshoba County, crosses were burned 
several months before the civil rights slay- 
ings, including one on the Courthouse lawn. 
Klan literature flooded the county and was 
even posted on the courthouse bulletin 
board. 

The White Knights were organized Febru- 
ary 15, 1964, at Brookhaven, Miss., by 200 dis- 
gruntled former members of the Original 
Knights of the KKK who were dissatisfied 
over the original knights’ financial dealings. 

Membership is open to any white, Protes- 
tant, American-born male. The cost is a $10 
membership fee plus another $10 for a white 
robe. Robes are distributed by a Crystal 
Springs, Miss., Klansman. 

Much of the violence in Mississippi lest 
year, particularly bombings, has been at- 
tributed to Elansmen. 

The FBI believes Michael Schwerner, called 
the Goatee at Klan meetings, was the prin- 
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cipal target in the Philadelphia slayings and 
that Andrew Goodman and James Chaney 
was killed only because they were with him. 

The White Knights are said to have their 
own investigators whose reports provide in- 
formation for Klan action. 

[From the Memphis (Tenn) Commercial 
Appeal, Apr. 26, 1965] 
Law OFFICERS IN KLAN FIRED, GIVING WARNING 
To OTHERS 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

WasHINGTON, April 25—Authorities con- 
cerned with curbing Ku Klux Elan violence 
have welcomed the firings of local and 
State law enforcement officers who have 
joined the Klan. 

While police membership in the KEK in 
recent years has never been widespread, it has 
been & troublesome impediment to law en- 
forcement where it has existed. 

The presence of law enforcement officers 
in Elaverns has encouraged and com- 
forted the Elan’s “knockoff squads” and 
others bent on violence. 

Dismissals of officers who have become 
Klan members serve as warnings to other 
Officers who may hold unrevealed sympathies 
for the Klan. 

Gov. Paul Johnson has warned that no 
Klansman will be permitted to serve on the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol. 

Last year probably marked a high point of 
law enforcement officer membership in the 
KKK in the southern States. Dismissals 
have reduced the number since then, 

At one time more than a score of city, 
county and State law enforcement officers in 
Mississippi were known to be KKK members 
law enforcement officers were a special target 
of Klan recruiters. 

Pour Louisiana State policemen, at least 
one sheriff, sevral deputies, and a local chief 
2 police were reported to be Klan members 

in Louisiana. 


Often, Klansmen N pressure to county 
sheriffs to “keep the niggers under control 
or we'll take over.“ 

In some case literature is distributed “ac- 
cusing” the sheriff of cooperating with the 
FBL “I am sure have been,” said one, and 
I'm going to keep right on.” 

With leaders frequently competing, KKK 
organizations are constantly changing. At 
the last count there were 14 active KEK or- 

ons in the South consisting of more 
than 250 Elaverns, or local chapters. Total 


Next largest, as noted in the previous ar- 
ticle, is the White Knights of the KKK of 
Mississippi, with about 2,000 members, prac- 
tically all in Mississippi. 

Third largest is the Original Knights of the 
EKK, which has about 1,500 members in 
Lousiana. The leader is Roy E. Davis. 
Headquarters are in Jonesboro, La, 

Most of the KKK membership in the mid- 
South is in Mississippi's White Knights. 
The Association of Arkansas Klans has about 
50 members. 

The KKK, in this era of its latest revival, 
has made no headway in Memphis. Re- 
crulting attempts have failed. Claimed or- 
ganizations exist only on paper. 

What KKK membership that exists in Ten- 
nessee is mostly the the vicinity of Chatta- 
noogs and in the area between Chattanooga 
and Knoxville. 

In 1923, the year the Commercial Appeal 
won a Pulitzer Prize for its reports on the 
Klan, the KKK backed a slate of candidates 
in the city election but won only a badly 
divided city judgeship race. The late Mayor 
Rowlett Paine and other anti-KKK candi- 
dates won. 
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Day of Recognition for Firefighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, among the 
unsung heroes of America are our fire- 
fighters who so often risk their lives to 
save another person's life or property. 

In 1964, the State of Washington pro- 
claimed May 4 as a “Day of Recognition” 
in an effort to provide public acknowl- 
edgment and appreciation of the service 
rendered by its firefighters. 

The Washington State Legislature has 
now joined its sister States in petition- 
ing the Congress to enact the necessary 
legislation to establish May 4 of each year 
as a “Day of Recognition” for firefight- 
ers in the United States of America. 

It is my privilege to include Senate 
Joint Resolution 4 which passed the 
Washington State Senate on April 21 
and the Washington State House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 22, 1965. 

SENATE JOINT MEMORIAL No. 4 
To the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, the President 
of the Senate, and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress Assembled: 


We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington, in legislative session assem- 
bled, most respectfully represent and peti- 
tion as follows: 

Whereas the fire service is a department 
of government that is called upon at any 
time of day or night to render emergency 
assistance to unfortunate citizens who may 
be faced with disaster from the ravages of 
fire; and 

Whereas too often the firefighters, who 
risk their lives to save the life or property 
of another, receive little or no public ac- 
knowledgment of the value for the service 
they render; and 

Whereas in 1964, the State of Washington 
did, by proclamation of the Governor, make 
an effort to provide such public acknowledg- 
ment and appreciation of the service ren- 
dered by its firefighters in setting aside 
May 4th as a day of recognition; and 

Whereas such day was looked upon with 
favor by both the public and the many fire 
de ents in the State with the result 
that much attention was called to the dan- 
gers of fire and to the fire prevention aids 
that can reduce the incidence and severity of 
fires; and 

Whereas reduction in loss of life and prop- 
erty from fire is the goal toward which all 
good citizens and firefighters are continually 
working to accomplish; and any project 
which aids them to reach their goal is a 
worthwhile public service; and 

Whereas the State of Washington wishes 
to share with its sister States an idea which 
it believes can be for the benefit of all the 
people of the United States; now, therefore 
your memorialists respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to enact the 
necessary legislation to establish May 4 of 
each year as a “Day of Recognition” for fire- 
fighters in the United States of America; 
and be it 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States, the 
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President of the U.S. Senate, the Speaker of 

the House of Representatives, and to each 

1 of Congress from the State of Wash- 
gton. 


Law Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 1, we observed Law Day. Orig- 
inally proclaimed by President Eisen- 
hower, the annual observance of Law 
Day has made an important contribution 
to public understanding of the rule of 
law in our society. 

In a thoughtful article in the Lowell, 
Mass., Sun on Friday, April 30, Ralph 
Jacobs pointed out how important is the 
observance of law in the United States— 
not only of the statutes and the letter of 
the Constitution, but of the unwritten 
law of respect for authority, of the right 
of free choice, and of the other commands 
that make up the fabric of legal author- 
ity in our society. 

Under leave granted, I include his 
article in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Law Day—Frrenom VERSUS EFFICIENCY 
(By Ralph J. Jacobs) 


Tomorrow is Law Day, USA, a special day 
of obseryance for the American people. It 
was so designated in 1961 by the Congress of 
the United States and as this great body 
framed it, “for the cultivation of that respect 
for law that is so vital to the democratic way 
of life." 

Americans are free because of their will- 
ing obedience to law, not only the written 
but the unwritten. Compassion, kindness, 
and unselfishness and many other qualities 
which cannot be enforced, and which de- 
pends on man's own free choice are musts 
without which men cannot exist together. 
The wonderful thing about it all is not how 
much money this one has and how little the 
man down the street has, in fact no man in 
America need be asharmed of being poor, if 
he is useful. More important is his dispo- 
sition, his enthusiasm, his spirit as it were. 

It was probably Plato who first put it into 
words: “Freedom is no matter of laws and 
constitutions; only he is free who realizes the 
devine order within himself, the true stand- 
ard by which a man can steer himself.” 

It may be true that our type of govern- 
ment is inefficient, and in the light of recent 
Supreme Court decisions many will agree 
that not the least of these inefficient meth- 
ods is our catching, prosecuting, and im- 
prisoning those who in fact do break the law. 
But it would seem that we can put up with 
a lot of inefficiency better than we can en- 
dure even a little tyranny. 

The framers of our Constitution had quite 
a big decision to make between freedom of 
mankind or efficiency. It seems they chose 
freedom. They set up the Government of 
the United States to prevent tyranny. They 
abandoned all those simple, effective meth- 
ods and set up a terribly complicated, long 
drawn out and expensive process. 

They created the giant debating society of 
Congress and a complicated methods of 
electing two bodies of the Congress, totaling 
more than 500 people, to argue among them- 
selves; the President of the United States: 
after the Congress completes its debating it 
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puts it in the hands of this third party who 
is to carry out Congress’ desire whether he 
likes it or not. 

And the Supreme Court where nine elderly 
men may take years to decide whether the 
two wrangling factions in Congress which 
told the President what to do in the first 
place had the power to tell him that or not. 

It would seem that under our constitu- 
tional form of Government, which limits gov- 
ernmental powers, that every American 
should become even more aware of his re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and assume those 
responsibilities at all time. 

Tomorrow is a good day to begin. Law 
Day, USA, should be observed in a dignified 
and significant manner. We can reaffirm our 
dedication to the rule of law and reason. 
And it would seem, considering the great 
news stories of the past year, that it should 
begin in the home where parents can 
strengthen and foster a greater respect for 
law and order, the policeman on the beat, 
and the blessings enjoyed by Americans 
everywhere under the rule of law. 


May 3 in Proud History of Poland 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday next all Americans will join 
with their fellow Americans of Polish 
birth or descent in celebrating the anni- 
versary of the Polish Constitution of 
1791. 

May 3, 1965, which is Monday next, 
will remind us of several significant dates 
in Polish-American history. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago on September 1608, the first Polish 
settlers landed in Jamestown, Va. The 
annals of John Smith attest to the fact 
that these Polish settlers were a most val- 
uable asset to the struggling young col- 
ony. They brought their strength, their 
willingness to work, and their love of 
freedom to a settlement which needed 
and welcomed their sturdy qualities. 

May 3, 1791, barely 2 years after the 
adoption of our own Constitution, Po- 
land adopted a Constitution which marks 
that country as a pioneer of liberalism 
in Europe. It eliminated with one stroke 
the fundamental weaknesses of the Po- 
lish parliamentary and social system. It 
proclaimed the sovereignty of the people, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in 
Russia and Germany, 

The Polish Constitution of May 3 pro- 
claimed: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the State, the civil liberty and the good 


order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


The year 1966 will mark the one thou- 
sandth anniversary of the baptism of the 
Polish nations. One thousand years ago 
Poland linked her destiny with that of 
the west. During a period equal to one- 
half our Christian era, Poland linked her 
destiny with that of the west and became 
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an integral and creative force in its cul- 
ture. 

The people of Poland have since the 
days of Jamestown and through the cen- 
turies events to the present furnished 
the bone and sinew of American Growth. 
At Jamestown, Poles, cheered and sup- 
ported John Smith. During the Civil 
War her soldiers fought on the side of 
the Union while her daughters nursed 
our soldiers on the battlefield. Through- 
out the years these sturdy pioneers of 
freedom have been a source of strength 
to.the country of their adoption. Today, 
Polish Americans have set their purpose 
to the ultimate liberation of their home- 
land. In their hopes and in the attain- 
ment of their prayers all Americans join. 


In Name of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those who loosely and irresponsibly 
charge that the Johnson administration 
has acted to disarm or weaken the arms 
of the United States. Such charges are 
fantasy. The truth is reflected in the 
following editorial comment of the Sacra- 
mento, Calif., Bee of Friday, April 23, 
1965, which I include under previous 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD: 

IN NAME OF PEACE 

The capacity of the United States to wage 
war—anywhere, anytime, under any condi- 
tion—is so fantastic it almost defies com- 
prehension. Again this reassuring if fright- 
ening power was spelled out by Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara in a recent 
interview with U.S. News & World Report, 
published in Washington, D.C. And the in- 
ventory went somthing like this: 

By June 30, the United States will have 
a total of 1,270 long-range missiles and 935 
intercontinental bombers. In terms of mis- 
sile strength alone, this Nation has a su- 
periority of approximately 3 or 4 to 1 over 
Russia, 

Moreover, the nation has some 416 Polaris 
missiles in submarines. And of these, 60 
percent are under the sea, on station, at all 
times, capable of striking any enemy power 
within minutes. 

In terms of seapower, the United States has 
not even a near rival. Its superiority is be- 
yond any question. In terms of airpower, no 
nation or combination of likely enemy 
powers could begin to compare with that of 
the United States. 

Which leads, then, to the question: Does 
this give us clear security? McNamara 
answered: “There ts no question about our 
security today and our security for the 
future. The weapons we have in 
being are the result of research and develop- 
ment programs initiated as long ago as 10 to 
15 years and we believe that the programs 
we have under way are more than adequate 
to assure our superiority in the years ahead.” 

Nothing is permanent, and tomorrow's pro- 
mise of security is only that—a 
McNamara more than any single individual 
is aware of the need to police constantly our 
defenses, seeking more awesome weapons. 
And this strangely In the name of peace. 
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Foreign Aid in Perspective 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign assistance bill will soon be before 
the House for consideration. The Agen- 
cy for International Development has 
prepared a summary presentation to 
Congress on the proposed mutual defense 
and development program for fiscal year 
1966 to provide Members with a complete 
analysis of the program. 

Knowing of the particular interest this 
year in the foreign aid program in what 
it is accomplishing and what it hopes to 
accomplish, I would like to insert in the 
Record an excerpt from the summary 
volume which is an excellent statement 
on foreign aid direction: 

AID IN PERSPECTIVE 


Our investment in the recovery of Western 
Europe and Japan is completed and the re- 
turns are plainly visible. We now have pros- 
perous and militarily strong allies. They no 
longer need help, but share with us in help- 
ing others. 

Our investment, through foreign assist- 
ance, in the continued independence and the 
progress of the less-developed countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America is still under 
way. Of necessity, this is a long-term invest- 
ment because development is a much more 
difficult challenge than recovery. 

We undertook to help, not because success 
was certaln or imminent, but because help 
from outside offered the only hope of success. 
either for those countries trying to withstand 
Communist pressure, or those trying to break 
the bonds of age-old poverty without resort 
to the harsh disciplines of Communist 
dictatorship, 

The destiny of the hundreds of millions of 
people in the less-developed countries is of 
immediate concern to us. In helping them, 
we act in our own self-interest. But it is 
also true, as President Johnson has said, that 
“the pages of history can be searched in vain 
for another power whose pursuit of that self- 
interest was so infused with grandeur of 
spirit and morality of purpose.” 

There is no lack of evidence that progress 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America is difficult. 
But there is also clear evidence that progress 
is possible, given serious effort on the part 
of the country involved and practical help 
from the outside. 

EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPMENT 


A decade ago, the immediate threat in the 
great arc of Asia from Turkey to Korea was 
the threat of direct and continuing Com- 
munist pressure. In response, two-thirds of 
our aid was military assistance, and a great 
part of our economic aid was defense support 
to help threatened countries survive in the 
short term. 

Today, survival is still directly at issue 
only in Southeast Asia; elsewhere in Asia, 
development goes forward behind a defensive 
shield built up by our military assistance 
programs. The ratio of our aid has been 
reversed: two-thirds of our foreign assist- 
ance is now economic, and all but 15 percent 
of that provides capital and technical assist- 
ance for long-term development and progress 
toward self-support. 

The increased emphasis on long-term de- 
velopment has been accompanied by a sharp 
reduction in supporting assistance grants, 
used primarily to keep other countries afloat 


in an emergency, generally by paying for 
necessary imports. Supporting assistance 


has been reduced from a level of more than 
a billion dollars as recently as 1960, to less 
than $400 million proposed for fiscal 1966. 
Since 1960, supporting assistance has been 
ended for 18 countries: Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, Israel, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Ecuador, the Republic of China 
on Taiwan, Iceland, Spain, Yugoslavia, In- 
donesia, the Philippines, Libya, Mali, and 
Tunisia. Supporting assistance in two more 
countries, Morocco and Burma, will be dis- 
continued at the end of the current year. 


THE SIGNS OF PROGRESS 


In the years since 1950, the less developed 
countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
have increased total production at an aver- 
age of over 4 percent a year; increased indus- 
trial output at an average of 8 percent an- 
nually (except for Latin America, which aver- 
aged 6 percent); and increased the value of 
their exports from $19 to $29 billion between 
1950 and 1962, despite falling world prices 
for primary products. 

Since 1958, the less developed countries 
have increased their investment in educa- 
tion an average of 15 percent annually. 

Great. strides haye been made in health: 

Reported cholera cases dropped from 211,- 
943 in 1950 to 32,827 in 1960, and cholera 
deaths from 130,481 to 12,806 in the same 
period. 

By 1963, 700 million of the 1.4 billion peo- 
ple who live in the less developed world's 
malarious areas were protected by malaria 
eradication programs; for more than 300 mil- 
lion of these the threat to malaria has been 
completely eliminated. 

The most significant sign for the future, 
however, may well be the growing determi- 
nation of the less developed countries to help 
themselves and thelr increasing competence 
in the task. 

For every dollar of U.S. bilateral assistance, 
the 20 major U.S.-aid recipients in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America allocated an 
average of $6 for development from their 
own limited resources, 

The U.S. contribution (including Public 
Law 480 surplus agricultural commodities) 
represents less than one percent of the GNP 
in a country where per capita GNP now ex- 
ceeds $3,000 a year. The developing coun- 
tries’ own contribution to their progress rep- 
resents about 12 percent of GNP, in countries 
where GNP per capita averages about $145 
a year. 

THE CHALLENGE TODAY 

In Latin America today, widespread pov- 

erty, rapidly rising population, and political 

unrest remain continuing threats to orderly 
progress, But the war on poverty in Latin 
America is beginning to move. A major de- 
velopment eifort, matched by substantial 
U.S. assistance under the Alliante for Prog- 
ress, ls beginning to show results. 

In the Near East and south Asia, ancient 
hostilities and new political disputes still 
trouble the region. Yet its three largest 
countries—Turkey, Pakistan, and India 
press forward with sustained development 
efforts, financed primarily from their own 
limited resources. With our help, Greece 
and Israel have reached the threshold of eco- 
nomic self-support. 

In the Far East, Vietnam and Laos are 
still locked in bitter conflict with Commu- 
nist insurgents, and our help is essential to 
their continued resistance. But Korea has 
survived a runious war with our help, and 
now mounts an increasingly effective de- 
velopment effort. AID assistance to the Re- 
public of China or Taiwan can end this year, 
for China can now progress on her own. 

In Africa, a few countries like Tunisia and 
Nigeria start with the leadership and ex- 
perience to mount substantial development 
effort, matched by substantial assistance 
from Western Europe, the United States, and 
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international agencies, But in most African 
countries the immediate needs are for more 
trained leadership and the forgoing of na- 
tional unity. The tragic turbulence in the 
Congo illustrates what could happen else- 
where, if the hopeful beginnings are per- 
mitted to falter. — 
Much has been achieved, but there is still 
a long way to go. Vietnam and the Congo 
are plain evidence that the Communists 
will still feed civil strife wherever they find 
an opening. The Communists’ growing be- 
lief in the importance of the less-developed 
world is spelled out clearly by the sharp in- 
crease in their activities this past year, which 
pushed Communist aid commitments to $1.3 
billion—the highest level in their history. 


Tribute to Edward R. Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, of 
the many fine tributes paid to the late 
Edward R. Murrow, one of the best was 
that of Paul Long of KDKA, Pittsburgh. 

I include the text of his broadcast, 
April 27, as part of my remarks: 

Ed Murrow died today. And although his 
passing came as no surprise, it came as a 
definite shock to the Nation in general and 
to the broadcasting profession specifically. 
For in the opinion of many of us, he was the 
greatest practitioner of the art in the short 
history of the industry. He got his start 
as an obscure correspondent for CBS in the 
days before the big war, and he assembled a 
staff of newsmen which made CBS preemi- 
nent in the field as long as he was there. 
In the war years he reported the Battle of 
Britain from a rooftop each night the Ger- 
mans came over to drop their bombs. His 
casual style was the classic of understate- 
ment under fire. As bombs dropped in his 
neighborhood, and the antiaircraft fire 
erupted, he spoke as if he were describing a 
peaceful scene in the countryside. His 
broadcasts always began: “This is London. 
Off to my left far away in the distance I can 
see just a faint red angry snap of antiair- 


craft bursts against the steel-blue sky. The 


first flight is now almost directly overhead— 
now you'll hear two bursts a little nearer In 
just a moment (pause—two explosions). 
There they are, that hard, stony sound.” 
Ed Murrow flew many missions over enemy 
territory in British and American planes. As 
@ colleague of his, Howard K. Smith, said 
today: he flew those missions long after 
they were novel or even necessary. He felt 
that he had to experience combat in order 
to report the story of combat. His wartime 
broadcasts refiected his personal involvement 
in the war, which may be why they were 
better than the others. After the war he 
came home to become a vice president of 
CBS in charge of news. But he was un- 
happy as an executive and asked to get back 
on the news desk. He tangled with the late 
Senator Joe McCarthy at the height of his 
power, and his famous program on the sub- 
ject of McCarthyism marked the beginning 
of the decline and fall of the Senator as a 
major political influence in the Nation. The 
program was made up mostly of film clips 
of McCarthy speeches in which the Senator 
came off with his image very tarnished. 
Murrow signed it off that night this way: 
“The actions of the junior Senator 
Wisconsin have caused alarm and disma 
amongst our allies abroad and given consid- 
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erable comfort to our enemy. And whose 
fault is this? Not really his. He didn't 
create this situation of fear—he merely ex- 
ploited it, and rather successfully. Cassius 
was right: the fault, dear Brutus, is not in 
our stars but in ourselves“ 

After that broadcast, McCarthy was cen- 
sured by the Senate—The famous Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings in the Senate marked the 
further decline of the Senator, and he died 
& short time later. Ed Murrow was ap- 
pointed to head the U.S. Information Agency 
by President John Kennedy. He lasted 18 
months in that job. Then he underwent 
surgery for lung cancer. When he came out 
of the hospital a new man was in the White 
House, and Murrow had 144 years to live. 
He left the hospital 3 weeks ago to go back 
to his big farm in Pawling, N.Y. That's 


. where he died today, just 2 days after passing 


his 57th birthday. He had been honored 
before his death by the British Queen, by 
the American President, and by the men 
from all over the world who appreciated ex- 
cellence and skill in the broadcasting pro- 
fession. Now we can pay him no more 
honors. We can only mourn his passing. 


lowa Newspaper Points Out Why Federal 
School Aid Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major legislative accomplishments 
of the Congress thus far is passage of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 

This new law represents a recognition 
of the vital importance of education to 
this Nation. Furthermore, the wide sup- 
port given the education bill when it was 
before the Congress indicated the grow- 
ing realization that Federal aid to local 
school districts is not a luxury but an 
economic necessity. 

In this connection, I would like to cail 
to the attention of my fellow Members 
a thoughtful editorial from the April 26, 
1965, issue of the Monroe County News 
of Albia, Iowa. 

As the editorial points out, Iowa is one 
of the many States where high property 
taxes have hindered the full develop- 
ment of local school systems. In fact, 
about 89 percent of local school revenues 
are derived from property taxes. 

State aid, of course, is one method of 
helping local school systems. But, as the 
editorial notes, funds from the State 
budget in Iowa are badly needed in areas 
other than education. Thus the need 
for Federal aid is obvious. 

Iowa, under the new Federal aid-to- 
education law, is authorized to receive 
more than $20.5 million for the initial 
year of the program. These funds, if 
appropriated, will not solve all the State’s 
educational problems. Nevertheless, 
much of the Federal aid will help broad- 
en the local tax base and, at the same 
time, provide the funds needed to im- 
prove education programs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial from the 
Monroe County News: 
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| From the Albia (Iowa) Monroe County News 
Apr. 26, 1965] 


Wao WiL Pay? 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce in a news 
release mailed last week pointed out the 
soundness of the Federal investment in vo- 
cational rehabilitation programs. 

The news story pointed out that 120,000 
physically and mentally handicapped per- 
sons were rehabilitated last year with Fed- 
eral assistance, and that more than 500,000 
have been rehabilitated during the past 5 
years. 

An estimated 70 percent of these rehabili- 
tated citizens were, as a result, gainfully em- 
ployed for the first time in their lives. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration es- 
timated that they will pay in taxes $5 to $7 
for every dollar spent for their training and 
assistance. Many, moreover, wiil be off the 
welfare rolls. 

While the chamber of commerce, however, 
sees the sound economics of yocational re- 
habilitation, it is apparently blind to the 
sound economics of other types of education, 
Mailed in the same envelope was a news re- 
lease which concluded, “Wholesale Federal 
help (for education) does seem unnecessary," 

This release states that while educational 
expenses will continue to increase, so will the 
ability to pay the costs at a local and State 
level, This is not necessarily the case. To 
the extent that State and local government 
will be unable to invest in education this so- 
ciety will be passing up an opportunity to re- 
ceive returns similar to those offered by 
vocational rehabilitation—unless Federal as- 
sistance is increased. Assistance, of course, 
will be increased under the Federal Aid to 
Education Act passed this year, and we can 
expect increasing Federal participation in 
financing education. 


There can be a number of reasons why 
State and local government will be unable or 
unlikely to finance increasing costs of educa- 
tion, and through their failure pass up 
an outstanding investment opportunity. 

In Iowa, for example, taxing bodies are in 
a bind. Local districts in some cases are 
levying property taxes at rates close to prac- 
tical limits. The alternative short of Fed- 
eral aid is increased State taxes. Federal 
taxes have generally preempted sources of 
taxes not now used by the State, and addi- 
tional taxes which may be levied by the State 
are needed nearly as badly in areas such as 
mental health services. 

In the neighboring State of Missouri dis- 
tricts can levy more than 30 mills only after a 
two-thirds vote of residents of the district. 
Smaller levies must be approved by a simple 
majority. Even when a sufficient source of 
taxes is present, an inadequate vote means 
the investment in education won't be made 
unless the Federal Government assists. 

The question of local, State, and Federal 
financing of education is, on its most funda- 
mental level, a question of who will pay the 
bill, Local and State taxes are regressive 
in nature, with lower Income families pay- 
ing a larger percentage of their income than 
do higher income families. The opposite is 
true of Federal taxes. 

Most Iowans favor more State financing of 
schools, A major argument for increased 
State aid is that many high school gradu- 
ates will live in an area other than the one 
in which they were educated. The area to 
which they move has a substantial responsi- 
bility and stake in their education. 

The same argument applies to Federal aid 
to schools. If adults living in Iowa at- 
tended school in a State which failed to pre- 
pare them for useful citizenship, it is Iowa 
rather than their home State which is assist- 
ing the adults. If an adult living in Iowa 
was educated in a State which did an excep- 
tional job of preparing the person for useful 
citizenship, Iowa bas a responsibility for 
reimbursing the person's home State. 
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Address by Postmaster General Gronou- 
ski to Polish Constitution Day Rally in 
Jersey City, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3,1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 3, 1965, is a great day for Jersey 
City and particularly for those of my 
fellow citizens of Polish extraction as we 
celebrate the 174th anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. 

The day, which is always one of the 
great events of the year in Jersey City, 
was highlighted by the presence of the 
Honorable John A. Gronouski, the Post- 
master General of the United States. 

It is a high privilege and great honor 
to include in the Rxconp the remarks of 
Postmaster General Gronouski which 
were delivered at ceremonies held in Jer- 
sey City in front of the Hudson County 
Administration Building. 

Mr. Gronouski's remarks follow: 
ADDRESS BY JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, POSTMASTER 

GENERAL, AT THE POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 

RALLY, ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, JERSEY 

Crry, NJ., May 3, 1965 


I am honored to be here today on the an- 
niversary of the great Polish Constitution of 
1791. 

I feel this is a kind of homecoming for me. 

Besides the obvious importance of the oc- 
casion, I feel a sense of real kinship with the 
Polish-American citizens of Jersey City. It 
Was my honor, last October, to act as guest 
ot honor of the Pulaski Day parade in New 
York City, and I want to tell you that yours 
was one of the finest contingents of the day. 

And so I am pleased to meet with you once 
again. 

Thomas Jeferson, the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, once wrote: “The 
disease of liberty is catching. I think it is 
catching in our time, and I want it to spread 
the world over. Our function is to maintain 
its vitality here, maintain our example here, 
so that as it starts to spread throughout the 
world, we will be the nucleus of a great army 
of people the globe around who desire to fol- 
low the same road we follow.” 

Only a few years later, on May 3, 1791, the 
Polish people adopted a Constitution of 
their own, one of the early efforts by any 
European nation to establish the principles 
of justice and self-rule, The keystone of that 
Polish Constitution was a clause which read: 
“All power in civic society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the State, the civil liberty, and the good 
order of society on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation.” 

Under this constitution, many class dis- 
tinctions were eliminated. Personal privi- 
leges were extended to most of the people. 
Peasants were placed under the protection of 
the law. And the policies toward the serfs 
were liberalized to an extent greater than 
any that then prevailed on the European 
Continent, 

But as revolutionary as these concepts 
were, they were consistent with the Polish 
tradition. Poland, for centuries, was the 
rampart of civilization. She had defended 
the Christian culture against the barbarians. 
And she had fought side by side with all the 
defenders of freedom. 

As the eastern outpost of western civiliza- 
tion for hundreds of years, she has withstood 
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the onslaught of the barbaric hordes, and 
as Europe emerged from the Dark Ages, led 
it to Christianity, culture and political de- 
velopment. 

And then, on this date, 174 years ago, the 
patriots of Poland brought this tradition to 
a climax by adopting a constitution. They 
stirred the hopes of the entire European Con- 
tinent with these heroic words: “Free from 
the disgraceful shackles of foreign influence; 
prizing more than life, and every personal 
consideration, the political existence, exter- 
nal independence and internal liberty of the 
nation whose care is entrusted to us we 
do solemnly establish the present constitu- 
tion.” 

It is no accident that this great Polish 
document was written only 4 years after the 
American Constitution, or that they were 50 
similar in content and spirit. The “disease 
of liberty” of which Thomas Jefferson spoke 
was indeed catching. The same spark of 
freedom that ignited into the American 
Revolution burned no less brightly in the 
hearts of the Polish people. Our Revolu- 
tion was theirs, and to these shores came two 
of the greatest champions of liberty the 
world has ever known—Casimir Pulaski and 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko. Pulaski expressed the 
spirit of freemen in words that will ring 
forever in history: “Wherever on the globe 
men are fighting for liberty, it is as if it were 
our own affair.” He gave his life in witness 
of that conviction. 

The rest is history: a triumph for Amer- 
ica—tragedy for Poland. Today, after nearly 
2 centuries of struggle, of invasion, of for- 
eign domination, of partition—and always of 
bravery—the Polish people still are striving 
for national independence. But the spark 
of freedom remains. 

And the role of the United States remains 
the same as Jefferson conceived it—to main- 
tain the vitality of freedom here at home and, 
by example, help spread it throughout the 
world. If anything, this responsibility is 
greater now than at any time in our history. 

Today, we have an opportunity here in the 
United States to redress a wrong in the name 
of liberty—and in the spirit of the Polish 
Constitution. And that is to strike the dis- 
graceful national quotas system from our 
immigration laws. 

Throughout our history, this Nation has 
occupied a unique position in the minds of 
people the world over. For here was sanc- 
tuary for the oppressed. Here people could 
come and worship as they pleased. Here 
people could come to escape the chains of 
tyranny. Here people could come to op- 
portunities undreamed of in their native 
lands. In short, here people could come 
and be free. 

But the sad fact is that today, many 
cannot come and they do not understand 
why. And neither do I. 

I do not understand why a person from 
England, regardless of his qualifications, is 
12 times more acceptable to us than a per- 
son from Italy, and 9 times more acceptable 
than one from Poland. But that is indeed 
the case. Since 1924, our immigration law has 
been based on a system which allows 25,000 
immigrants from Germany every year, but 
only 120 from Spain; 60,000 from England, 
but only 3,000 from Greece. And the stated 
purpose of that law is to preserve the racial 
and ethnic composition of the population 
of the United States. 

This is a national disgrace: a humilating 
and cruel policy that this administration in- 
tends to correct. 

It is humiliating because it discriminates 
against the individual and treats him as 
part of a mass. It judges men and women 
not on the basis of their worth but on their 
place of birth—and even, in some cases the 
place of birth of their ancestors. 

What kind of policy is this for a land 
which takes its name after Amerigo Vespucci? 
What kind of fairness does this refiect for 
generations of Americans who came here 
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from Italy in the spirit expressed by Ameri- 
cans like Philip Mazzei, in words later 
adopted by his friend Thomas Jefferson, 
that “All men are by nature created free 
and equal to each other in natural rights”? 

What kind of humanity does this demon- 
strate to our millions of citizens of Polish 
and Italian descent, whose continued con- 
tribution to our common country is evi- 
denced simply by a rollcall of the Medal of 
Honor winners, or of political or economic 
or scientific leaders like Senator MUSKIE, 
Senator Pastore, or Enrico Fermi or A. P. 
Giannini, or Jan Paderewski? 

This is to say nothing of the heartbreak 
caused by such policies. The sad fact is that 
the current system separates families coldly 
and arbitrarily. It keeps parents from chil- 
dren and brothers from sisters for years— 
and even decades, 

For too long we have perpetuated a dis- 
criminatory and senseless policy against im- 
migrants of many nations, and what makes 
it even worse is the fact that we have been 
the losers as much as they. By placing the 
major emphasis on ethnic background, 
rather than skills, we have been depriving 
our society and our industrial complex of a 
fresh source of talent. We have, in effect, 
been discriminating against ourselves. As 
President Lyndon B. Johnson has said, “In 
establishing preferences, a nation built by 
the immigrants of all lands can ask those 
who now seek admission: ‘What can you do 
for our country?’ But we should not be ask- 
ing: In what country were you born?!“ 

President Johnson now seeks to reestab- 
lish basic democratic principles in our Na- 
tion’s immigration policies. In his message 
to Congress outlining the changes needed in 
our laws dealing with immigration, the Presi- 
dent has made clear the administration's 
resolve to eliminate the national i 
quota system which defies the basic ideals of 
the American tradition. 

The President's bill has one objective: to 
insure that immigration to the United States 
is accomplished under a system that Is just, 
humane, and in the best interests of all the 
American people. 

This bill is just. It would admit immi- 
grants on the basis of their special skills and 
knowledge which would make their citizen- 
ship advantageous to the Nation. It would 
bring to America new scientists, scholars, 
engineers, doctors, and technicians—all of 
whom would significantly contribute to our 
national advancement. 

This bill is humane. It would give prefer- 
ence to immigrants who are close relatives 
of American citizens and permanent residents 
and establish a policy of reuniting families. 
Under this bill, parents of American citi- 
zens could obtain admission to our shores 
without waiting for a quota number. 

This bill is in the best interests of the 
American people. It would not remove ex- 
isting laws and safeguards against the ad- 
mission of undesirables or permit excessive 
and unregulated immigration. 

The main thrust of this bill is aimed at 
the discriminatory system of national origins 
quotas. We are, in the truest sense, a na- 
tion of immigrants. And we cannot uphold 
our basic objectives of freedom by denying 
citizenship to some on the basis of geography 
or ethnic origins. 

President Johnson has asked the Congress 
to reform the inequities of our current sys- 
tem of immigration. By so doing, he has 
proposed a bill that will strengthen our na- 
tional purpose and sense of justice. 

Four Presidents have called attention to 
the serious defects in our immigration laws. 
President Johnson has presented a bill which 
will eliminate a blight on our national honor 
and restore dignity and fairness to our poli- 
cies on immigration. 

A nation which has taken upon itself the 
task of spreaking freedom throughout the 
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world, by example, can afford nothing less. 
Nor can we, as the spiritual heirs of the 
great Polish Constitution of 1791, accept any- 
thing less. 

Thank you. 


Charles Rozmarek, President of the Polish 
National Alliance and Polish-American 
Congress, Pays Tribute to President 
Johnson for His Bold and Determined 
Action in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Charles Rozmarek, president of the Pol- 
ish National Alliance and the Polish- 
American Congress, yesterday paid glow- 
ing tribute to President Johnson during 
the annual observance of Polish Consti- 
tution Day in Humboldt Park in the city 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Rozmarek told a massive audience 
of more than 150,000 people assembled 
to honor the 174th anniversary of Pol- 
and's Constitution of 1791 that President 
Johnson's firm decision to defend South 
Vietnam will be assessed by historians 
as one of the most important moves of 
the current decade.” 

Mr. Rozmarek represents the largest 
single Polish-American fraternal organi- 
zation in the world, with a membership 
in excess of 350,000 and assets of $125 
million 


As president of the National Polish- 
American Congress he represents 14,000 
individual Polish-American fraternal, so- 
cial, religious, and civic organizations 
throughout the United States. 

In effect, Mr. Speaker, Charles 
Rozmarek refiects the hopes and aspira- 
tions of some 10 million Americans of 
Polish descent in this country. 

I submit that it is most significant 
when this responsible national leader of 
so large a segment of our American pop- 
ulation firmly and unequivocally ex- 
presses his support for President John- 
son’s bold and heroic foreign policy in 
Asia. 

Mr. Rozmarek delivered his remarks 
while introducing Vice President HUBERT 
HumPureEY who was escorted to Hunt- 
boldt Park yesterday by Chicago's highly 
respected and dedicated mayor, Richard 
J. Daley. 

The tremendous ovation given to Mr. 
Rozmarek's endorsement of President 
Johnson and a similar ovation given to 
Vice President HUMPHREY following his 
bold speech signifies how thoroughly the 
more than 150,000 people who attended 
yesterday's ceremony in Chicago stand 
behind Mr, Johnson and the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

I should like to take this opportunity, 
Mr. Speaker, to include excerpts of Mr. 
Rozmarek’s remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD today. 
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Mr. Rozmarek’s remarks follow: 

EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY CHARLES ROZMAREK, 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE AND OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS, DELIVERED AT POLISH CONSTITUTION 
OBSERVANCE IN HUMBOLDT PARK, CHICAGO, 
Sunpay, Mar 2, 1965 


While the danger of Communist aggres- 
sion lurks everywhere along the Iron Cur- 
tain from Berlin to Cuba, and while a 
hundred million people of East-Central 
Europe, including Poland, must suffer Soviet 
enslavement, today the test case of our 
resolution in defending freedom is in Viet- 
nam, 

Much more is involved in Vietnam than 
the fight against Communist internal aggres- 
sion. The fate of not only southeast Asia 
but also of Indonesia, India, the Phillipines 
and even Japan depends on our military 
strength and firmness in Vietnam. 

Were we to show any display of American 
weakness or vascillation, we would become 
a contributing factor in opening the flood- 
gates to the spread of communism through- 
out the world. 

Red China and Soviet Union are eager 
to restrict our power in the Pacific. They 
know that if they achieved their goal in the 
Far East they would force the United States 
into a weak defensive position in other parts 
of the world—in Europe, in Africa, and in 
Latin America. 

Therefore, President Johnson's decision to 
defend South Vietnam is reassuring. In 
implementation of this wise decision, he has 
ordered the Marines to land in Da Nang and 
has directed the Air Force and Navy planes 
to destroy the supply lines and radar instal- 
lations in North Vietnam. 

This method of fire and bombs is the only 
language the Communists are capable of 
understanding. It may force them to agree 
to negotiations. If this should come to pass, 
we would then be ready to negotiate a 
workable settlement from a position of 


On last Tuesday President Johnson said, 


and as long as they bombed our embassies 
and killed our women and children and Viet- 
namese soldiers, we are justified to slow down 
that operation to make them realize that it 
is very costly and that their aggression should 
cease.” 

We all cheered these words. For we realized 
that had this wisdom been applied in the 
Korean war to allow MacArthur to bomb 
Communist privileged sanctuaries beyond the 
Yalu River, we would not only have achieved 
complete victory in that tragic and costly 
struggle in Korea but our boys would not 
have to fight today in Vietnam. 

It is important to note that Chiang Kai- 
shek has pleaded that the Nationalist Chinese 
be permitted to have their hands unshackled 
so that they could fight the Red Chinese. 

It is my opinion that the United States 
should take advantage of Chlang's offer. 
With the help.of the Nationalist Chinese, we 
could save American lives, restore peace in 
Vietnam, and arrest the spread of Commu- 
nist oppression in Asia. This is our last 
chance to save the peace before Red China 
becomes a nuclear power, 

In this race between liberty and disaster, 
Iam convinced that President Johnson's firm 
decision to defend South Vietnam will be as- 
sessed by historians as one of the most um- 
portant moves of the current decade. 

We are proud that President Johnson is 
rebuilding our foreign policy on a strong mil- 
itary basis and on diplomatic firmness. This 
is also strengthening our American image 
abroad. 

As Americans, we wholeheartedly support 
our President’s bold and prudent course of 
action in the defense of freedom. 


May 3, 1965 
Randy Matson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 8, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
which appeared in the April 30 edition of 
Time magazine on a young man cur- 
rently attending my alma mater, Texas 
A. & M. University. 


This is a young man with a purpose 
and a goal which I hope he will achieve 
in the not too distant future: 

Tre CHAMP From Pampa 


Into the shotput circle at Texas A. & M. 
University stepped Randy Matson, 20, cup- 
ping a 16-pound steel ball in one huge hand 
as if it were an egg. Sucking in his breath, he 
tucked the ball behind his right ear, 
crouched low, and tapped the ground once, 
twice, three times with his left toe. Then, 
with a prodigious grunt that could be heard 
a full 100 yards away, he hurled himself 
across the ring. The shot sailed through 
the air and bit into the dirt, 67 feet 1114 
inches away. “That one felt pretty good,” 
sighed sophomore Matson. It should have: 
by 1% inch, he had broken Dallas Long’s 
world record in the shotput. 


BIG MAN AROUND TOWN 


His feat this month came as slight surprise 
to any one who knew James Randel Mat- 
son—including Dallas Long. By the time 
he was 18, Charlie Matson's boy was already 
a big man around the Panhandle town of 
Pampa, Tex. Naturally—he stood 6 feet 
6% inches tall and weighed 210 pounds. He 
also averaged 15 points a game for Pampa 
High's basketball squad, ran 50 yards for the 
winning touchdown against archrival Ama- 
rillo High, and was practically a one-man 
track team—heaving the 12-pound shot 66 
feet 10% inches, hurling the discus 192 feet 
3 inches, running 100 yards in 10.8 seconds. 
More than 100 colleges made him offers, and 
the University of Southern California as- 
signed old grads Long and Parry O’Brien to 
take the prize prospect in tow. They proudly 
showed him the library, the dormitories, all 
those long-legged girls. Pity. They should 
have spent more time showing him the 
gym. 

They did at A. & M. in College Station, 
Tex., where the gym is a big attraction. The 
nearest bottle of liquor is 7 miles away, and 
the sidewalks seem to roll up of their own 
accord at 6 pm. “I wanted a place where 
I could study and train and nothing else,” 
explains Shotputter Matson, a gentle giant 
who calls everybody sir“ or “ma'am” and 
hardly goes anywhere without bringing along 
his pet shot in a brown bowling bag. As far 
as he's concerned, the M in A, & M. stands for 
Emil Mamaliga, 44, an assistant coach for 
the varsity swimming team, who started 
Randy lifting weights to build up his rangy 
frame, “You can’t fire a 16-inch shell from 
a PT boat,” Mamaliga insisted. “You have 
to have a big, heavy ship.” By last fall's 
Olympics in Tokyo, Matson tipped the scales 
at 260 pounds, astounded everybody by fling- 
ing the shot 66 feet 3% inches. As it turned 
out, Randy had to settle for a silver medal 
when Long managed 66 feet 8% inches on 
his fourth toss, 

A STRING OF FIRECRACKERS 

Long, 24, wisely retired on the spot. Last 

February in Dallas, Matson smashed the 
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world indoor record with a put of 66 feet 2 
inches; earlier this month in Austin he 
warmed up for his outdoor record-smasher 
with a toss of 67 feet 9 inches. “I’ve never 
seen anything like 1t," exclaimed Stanford's 
venerable Coach Payton Jordan, who worked 
with Randy at the Olympics. His foot ex- 
plodes, his calf explodes, his thigh explodes, 
his hip, his back, his shoulder, his triceps, 
and right out to the very tips of his fingers. 
It’s like a whole string of firecrackers going 
off.” 

Matson's goal is 70 feet, the shotput equiv- 
alent of the 4-minute mile in 1954, and he's 
getting closer every day. Then what? Well, 
if he gets bored, he can switch to the discus, 
Two weeks ago, just for kicks, he hurled one 
201 feet 5% inches—a foot farther than Al 
Oerter's winning throw at the 1964 Olympics. 


Uphold the Law: A Citizen’s First Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I received this 
morning the May issue of the FBI law 
enforcement bulletin and turned at once 
to the monthly message by J. Edgar 
Hoover, always an outstanding contri- 
bution. Mr. Hoover’s message for May 
is on the theme of Law Day, “Uphold 
the Law—A Citizen's First Duty.” I 
commend it to the attention of all who 
read the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR TO ALL Law 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 

Woodrow Wuson once said, “The first duty 
of law is to keep sound the society it serves.” 
In our day, this becomes an increasingly 
harder task because of society's indifference 
to its first duty—upholding the law. 

In an effort to make our great heritage 
under law more meaningful to Americans, 
May 1 each year has been Law 
Day, USA, the theme this year, “Uphold the 
Law—A Citizen's First Duty.“ is most timely 
and germane to much of our Nation's in- 
ternal strife. 

In the recent past, we have seen the rule 
of law flouted from college campuses to riot- 
torn metropolitan streets, It is mocked by 
those who use the cause of legitimate peti- 
tion and assembly as a facade behind which 
to plunder, loot, and destroy property. 
Likewise, and even more regrettabie, the rule 
of law is debased by reckless and callous en- 
forcement powers which stoop to brutal and 
unnecessary force in handling crowds and 
demonstrations. 

When officers violate their oath of office 
and the ethical standards of law enforce- 
ment, they disgrace their profession. Their 
acts jeopardize the public respect and confi- 
dence which diligent and dedicated men have 
given their lives to perpetuate. They place 
an extremely heavy burden on their associ- 
ates and invite shame, ridicule, and dis- 
respect for their department, community, 
and State. 

This is not to say, of course, that all 
charges of excessive force by officers of the 
law are true. Many times, persons strike and 
assault policemen and resist lawful arrest 
to such an extent that great force is neces- 
sary to bring the violators under control. 
In such instances, some individuals are quick 
to charge brutality when the facts show the 
officers acted within their rights. 

Americans should view with alarm the 
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growing lack of respect for law and order. 
We have seen what occurs when extremists 


and order. On the other hand, who is to 
say what damage is done to the impression- 
able minds of our young people who witness, 
or are urged to join in. activities in which 
participants defy constituted authority with 
no apparent misgivings and go unpunished. 
Abuse of the law is a dangerous practice for 
freedom-loving people, and there can be no 
exceptions to compliance, for we know 
“Where law ends, there tyranny begins.” 

Freedom, justice, and the individual dig- 
nity of man are concomitants to the rule of 
law. Disrespect for this concept is a tragic 
weakness which undermines the American 
traditions of honesty, integrity, and fair- 
play. It is a weakness which must be elimi- 
nated from our society and, above all, from 
the ranks of law enforcement. 

Law enforcement may take exceptional 
pride in knowing that its significant role 
in perpetuating law and order has not been 
overlooked. The week of May 9-15 has been 
set aside as Police Week and May 15, as 
Peace Officers Memorial Day. As we pause 
to observe these memorable dates, let us 
remember that we shall fail our responsible 
trust unless love and respect for the rule 
of law abide in the heart of every man be- 
mind the badge. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 


Director. 
May 1, 1965. 


Greetings to a Statesman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Ilinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, on April 28, 83 years ago, a great 
American and statesman was born, our 
colleague and my very dear friend, the 
gentleman from Ilinois, BARRATT 
O'Hara. Barratt O'Hara was the young- 
est lieutenant governor of the State of 
Illinois, at the age of 30, in the adminis- 
tration of Gov. Edward F. Dunne. 

Barratt O'Hara has distinguished 
himself as an editor and radio commen- 
tator. He is not only a veteran of World 
War I but the only Spanish-American 
War veteran currently serving in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. O'Hara has given to the Nation 
invaluable service as a legislator. He is 
one of the most voluble men I have ever 
known, his eloquence, his nobility, hu- 
mility, and idealism constitute an exam- 
ple and an inspiration to his colleagues. 
His alert mind and his heart are big, and 
his friendship is truly a thing that I 
shall always treasure. 

It has been my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Africa of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
under the chairmanship of Congressman 
Barratt O'Hara, and the impact of 
Chairman O’Hara’s wisdom, judgment, 
and legislative talents in behalf of Africa 
will undoubtedly continue to grow from 
strength to greater strength. 

Congratulations, BARRATT, and I pray 
and hope you will continue to serve this 
great body for many more years to come, 
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Fishermen Threaten Boycott of Japanese 
Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, Pacific 
Coast fishermen, whose livings and live- 
lihoods have depended on Alaska’s Bris- 
tol Bay Red Salmon runs, are up in arms 
at Japan's unwillingness to protect and 
conserve these Pacifiic Coast fish on the 
high seas. Now, as a result, an organi- 
zation called the Congress of American 
Fishermen has been set up to initiate, in 
retaliation, a Nationwide boycott of 
Japanese goods. 

During the Easter recess, I was invited 
to make the principal speech at a meet- 
ing to launch this Nationwide campaign. 

For years, our fishermen have sacri- 
ficed to preserve American fishery re- 
sources, by limiting their catches, and 
by not using nets on the high seas. This 
whole program of conservation is now 
threatened by Japan's refusal to co- 
operate. 

As a matter of background informa- 
tion on problems of our American fishing 
industry, under unanimous consent, I 
include at this point the text of my re- 
marks delivered in Seattle on April 21, 
at a meeting of these fishermen: 
FISHERIES PROBLEMS IN GENERAL AND IN THE 

NORTH PACIFIC In PARTICULAR 

Iam proud to represent our Pacific North- 
west fishing industry in Congress. I am 
proud to work with men—dedicated men— 


resources. I am proud of Seattle's being a 
major home of the fleet, and I am 
proud, too, of the University of W: 


NUSON, on fishery problems. But I am 
ashamed that with these men, and all that 
talent, and with all our interest, the industry 
is so distressed and neglected. 

Administration after administration, of 
both political parties, has had nothing but 
kind words for you—you are being killed 
with kindness. 

My subject today is “Fisheries Problems in 
General and the North Pacific in Particular.” 

In 1964, for the second time in history, 
and the second year in a row, more than half 
of the total U.S. supply of seafood was im- 
ported. The imports accounted for approx- 
imately 60 percent of the supply. 

Some 130,000 fishermen and 90,000 shore 
workers were employed in catching and 
processing fishery products in the United 
States. 

More than $00,000 persons were employed 
in allied industries. About 11,500 vessels of 
5 tons or more and 60,000 other boats were 
in use in 1964. More than 4,000 wholesale 
and manufacturing plants processed fish for 
market, All of which makes this industry 
important to the Nation's economy. 
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THE STATE OF OFFSHORE FISHING 


A year ago last March, 13 West European 
countries agreed to a modified 12-mile off- 
shore fishing limit. 

On January 4, 1963, Canada declared a 12- 
mile fishing limit with historic rights to 
nations that had fished inside this limit. 

In May, Congress enacted a law banning 
fishermen in vessels of foreign powers inside 
U.S. territorial waters. But that is about 
the only action the United States has taken. 

For fishing legislation 1s like Mark Twain's 
remark about the weather—everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything about it. 
At least, our Government doesn’t. 

For example, the New England fishery has 
been ruined by cheap foreign imports, 
caught and processed by modern facilities 
financed by foreign aid. The Boston fleet 
today is only half the size it was in 1945. 
The only answer of our Government is like 
“throwing a bone to a dog“ —a subsidy to 
construct a few half-million-dollar modern 
fishing vessels—all of which might help one 
or two companies, but very few fishermen. 
No administration supports a tariff to pro- 
tect our American standard of living, even 
though the Tariff Commission found the 
New England industry to be damaged by low- 
priced imports and that tariff protection was 
justified. 

Since 1951, the American fisheries industry 
has continued to decline. The total catch of 
edible fish species has dropped more than a 
half-billion pounds. So has the average 
price per pound received by fishermen. 

Meanwhile, the number of these American 
fishermen has shrunk one-fourth. In San 
Diego, for example, the tuna fleet has dropped 
in the past 10 years from 800 to 200 vessels. 

The number of documented fishing vessels 
is down one-fourth, while the number of new 
documentations has shrunk two-thirds. 

In our country, there are many coastal 
communities dependent almost entirely on 
harvesting the sea for the livelihood of the 
people. Puget Sound has some of these areas, 
where the problem is often one of too much 
fish and too low a price. 

Compare this to the 11-State Appalachia 
depressed area, where coal is the basic indus- 
try. There is a similarity in that both have 
suffered due to failure of the Government 
to protect these industries, Lately, in the 
case of coal, the Government has recognized 
the problem and has enacted programs to 
help the coal miners. 

No such consideration, however, has been 
given the fishermen—although, of course, 
there are differences. 

The demand for products of the sea has 
increased and there are no substitute com- 

titlve products. 

Pe While American fisheries are declining, 
the American people are eating more fish 
and shellfish. The reason is that 45 percent 
of the edible fish consumed in our country 
is imported, 

Much of these imported products, both 
edible and Inedible, are from fish harvested 
from water contiguous to our shores. 

Waters over our Continental Shelves, be- 
cause of their great production, attract the 
fishing fleets of Japan, the Soviet Union, and 
many other nations. 

World fisheries production has doubled in 
the past 10 years and much of this produc- 
tion is from sea life in waters adjacent to 
America. 

Every maritime nation in the world, ex- 
cept ourselves, has shared in this expansion 
of the fishing industry. This has raised the 
standard of living and the economy of the 
lesser-developed countries of the world, 
while fishing localities in America—such as 
Puget Sound—suffer increasing economic 
distress. 


GOVERNMENT INDIFFERENT TO INDUSTRY NEEDS 


This need not be if our Federal Govern- 
ment would act to protect our fishing indus- 
try. Our industry and American fishermen 
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could prosper, and with some Government 
protection, could revive and contribute to 
our living standard and employment. 

I know of no better example, to cite, of 
administration callousness to the interest of 
Americans, as against foreign nationals than 
the attitude of the Department of State in 
connection with my bill to prohibit foreign 
freezing, packing, and other processing of 
fish in our territorial waters. 

The State Department opposed enactment 
of this legislation, although its purposes was 
to protect American cannery workers from 
Japanese floating canneries, where wages are 
30 cents an hour. 

Another example is the opposition of the 
administration to legislation introduced by 
me to prohibit imports of foreign fish har- 
vested on the high seas by methods that vio- 
late good conservation practices, to protect 
our fishery resource. 

We have had opposition, also, to the Pelly- 
Magnuson bill to allow the crews of fishing 
vessels to bargain as to the dockside price 
of fish, 

Altogether, every way we turn, legislatively, 
to try to help th fishermen, it seems that we 
get a cold shoulder from our own Govern- 
ment. 

Very recently, Donald L. McKernan, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, said that Russia will take over 
much of America’s offshore fishing waters 
by 1970 if the United States does not do 
something about it. 

He said that Russian, as well as Japanese 
fishing fleets will be attracted to the West 
Coast’s offshore waters, because our fisher- 
men are letting a huge potential fishery go 
by default. He was referring to anchovies 
and hake, both for food and for industrial 
use. 

Don McKernan is a highly-respected biolo- 
gist, and is recognized as an expert; but what 
he failed to say, although, of course, he knows 
it full well, is that in order to compete with 
these foreign trawling and processing opera- 
tions, Americans must accept 30 cents an 
hour—and they cannot live on that, 

The only solution offered by the Federal 
Government so far is replacement and mod- 
ernization of our fishing fleet, through a con- 
struction subsidy. Canada is subsidizing her 
fisheries operations and fi boat con- 
struction, but I cannot see that she is solving 
her fisheries problems. What she is doing is 
helping her fish-boat bullders. As for us, it 
seems to me we want less fish and a price 
that covers production cost. 

At least, it seems to me we could keep our 
foreign competition from within the 
12-mile limit, along the lines of what Canada 
did recently, 

New Zealand has just joined the list of 
nations that have expanded their jurisdic- 
tion over fisheries from 3 miles to 12 miles 
offshore. She became alarmed at the pres- 
ence of Japanese fishermen off her coasts, 
and acted promptly. 

The roadblock to protection of our inter- 
national fisheries, of course, and any solu- 
tion to the problems of the industry, lie in 
our State Department, 

This is because competitive nations have 
now moved in on many of our traditional 
grounds with their modern, efficient fleets. 

Wherever he looks, the U.S. fisherman sees 
growing threats to his security and many 
actions by his own Government add to his 
frustration. 


One example is the giveaway of the East 
Bering Sea halibut fishery, in 1962, to the 
Japanese, when that fishery had been re- 
stricted, by treaty, to the United States and 
Canada. The lack of wisdom in this conces- 
sion to a nonconseryationist fishing nation 
became immediately apparent when the hali- 
but resources became depleted in one season. 

FOREIGN FISHING INDUSTRIES GET U.S. AID 

Many of the imports which enter the U.S. 
market come from producers who have been 
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aided, directly or indirectly, by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1962, the statement was made in the 
U.S. Sentae that up to that date, $115 mil- 
lion in foreign aid, and another $182 million 
in U.S,-owned foreign funds, had been rend- 
ered by the United States to foreign fishing 
industries. 

Let me cite some examples; under U.S. di- 
rection, shrimp were discovered in Korea, a 
processing plant was set up with U.S. funds, 
and as a result, shellfish exports from South 
Korea jumped from $3 million in 1956 to $10 
million in 1962—and these exports were 
mostly to the United States, 

The United States also developed a shrimp- 
ing industry in Pakistan, spending at least 
$2 million; most of the output, of course, 
comes to America. 

We loaned $5 million to the Chilean fish- 
ing industry, for construction of 18 fishing 
vessels. 

The United States has aided the Philippine 
Republic, and Brazil; we have no available 
funds for sufficient research vessels for our- 
Selves, but we furnished U.S. funds for one 
for West Africa. 

In all, we have given fishery development 
assistance to nearly 30 countries, when our 
own research financing has been insufficient. 

I referred to the opening of the halibut 
grounds in the 1964 fishing season, halibut 
fishermen from Canada, the United States, 
and Japan were able to catch only about ome- 
third of the catch quota. Now the fishing 
season in that area, under the Halibut Com- 
mission recommendation, would be limited to 
only 7 days. 

Many countries have unilaterally declared 
broad fishing limits up to 200 miles offshore. 
But our Government will not even declare 
a 12-mile limit, similar to that declared by 
Canada. Meanwhile, foreign fishing fleets 
are winning historic rights in this 12-mile 
coastal area. 

Fishery product imports now enter this 
country with only nominal tariffs, but even 
these are presently under threat of being 
further cut or reduced 

I voted against the Trade Extension Act 
the purpose of which was to reduce tariffs. 
I did so in the interest of protecting our 
fishermen; and now I am the author of leg- 
islation to stop foreign dumping on this 
score, 

Last January, addressing the National Can- 
ners Convention at San Francisco, William 
C. Herrington, Special Fisheries Assistant to 
the Secretary of State, said: 

“I am not going to attempt to give you 
solutions to any of our numerous high seas 
fishery problems; I would like a little more 
time for that," 

How much time does our State Depart- 
ment want? You know what their problem 
is—the big picture, and exports like cotton. 
Fishermen are expendable, but not the cot- 
ton industry. 

Do you know what the fishermen and other 


„taxpayers in America pay in the way of sub- 


sidy to the cotton interests? 

To start with, the growers get a subsidy; 
during the 12-month period ended in August 
1964, it amounted to $39.3 million. 

Then, since that subsidy to growers in- 
creases cotton prices, we subsidize exports of 
1 ab a rate of 814 cents a pound. Dur- 
ng the same period, this subsidy am 
to $2.3 million, 5 

Then, since the subsidized cotton is con- 
verted into textiles and exported by Japan, 
for instance, back to this county, we give a 
third subsidy to domestic textile manufac- 
turers, in theory, to allow them to compete 
with textiles made from our own subsidized 
raw cotton. These latter payments went to 
300 textile manufacturers, and cost the tax- 
payers a total of $223,841,676.31 for the same 
12 months. 

The aa. eee would willingly 

mparatively small fishing in- 
dustry in the interest of that so-called big 
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picture along with other industries which 
want to sell thelr materials to Japan. 


THE NORTH PACIFIC SALMON PROBLEM 


Now, Jet me discuss the salmon problem, 
which involves, as far as the international 
situation goes, both conservation and juris- 
diction. 

Our principal quarrel here is with Japan, 
and involves the principle of abstention, 
where one nation supports a second nation 
in the latter's conservation effort. Chiefly 
affected is the Bristol Bay red salmon run, 
whose far-Tanging migrations in the high 
seas has made them vulnerable to Japanese 
destruction. 

Since the expiration of the 10-year mini- 
mum term of the North Pacific Salmon Con- 
vention, Japan has sought the elimination 
of the abstention for conservation provi- 
sions, to make more of this run of reds ac- 
cessible to her high seas operation, which 
includes use of the 10-mile small mesh nets 
that kill the immature salmon, and relent- 
lessly render useless the conservation sacri- 
fices of American fishermen, 

There have been negotiations; but recently, 
when leaders of our industry met in Wash- 
ington, It was apparent that our State De- 
partment's policy was to defer and delay, 
while our fishery leaders urgently pleaded 
for firm and immediate attention, before this 
year's fishing season. 

I say it is about time—no, it is time—for 
our Government to assert its firm intention 
to protect our salmon on the high seas. It 
is time we shocked the administration into 
action. 

Very simply, I propose that the fishermen 
peacefully petition for redress of grievances. 
Instead of a boycott, I suggest that you and 
your brothers on the gulf coast, and on the 
Atlantic coast, and up and down the Pacific 
coast peacefully demonstrate, until, and if, 
future circumstances may call Jor extending 
such action to picketing imports, or to a 
boycott of Japanese goods. 

In other words, I would delay the boycott 
that has been suggested to such time as the 
Japanese fishing fleet may actually com- 
mence taking our Bristol Bay red salmon. 
By June 1 it will be known whether or not 
the Japanese intend to harvest our Pacific 
coast fish as against Asiatic runs of salmon 
on the high seas. In fact, this is the inten- 
tion of the Congress of American Fisheries. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me that the voice 
of the Pacific Northwest fisherman should be 
heard, by petition to the President and to 
the Department of State. Your indignation 
should be registered strongly enough to be 
heard both in Washington, D.C. and in 
Tokyo. 

There is no other way I know of to let the 
Japanese government recognize the serious- 
ness of our problem. There is no other way 
I know of to stir the President, the State 
Department, and the entire Congress, into 
taking action to protect your rights. 

Let us get the support of organized labor 
from the Seafarers’ International Union, the 
culinary unions, and all others affiliated with 
the great brotherhood of fishermen. 

Let's demonstrate peaceably, and petition 
in English and in Japanese, if necessary. 

The time to act is here. 


Captive Nations Committee 


SPEECH 


or j 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my able and distinguished 
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friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fool. 
and others of my colleagues in urging 
immediate and favorable action on the 
resolution creating a special House com- 
mittee on the captive nations. 

Too long have we delayed the authori- 
zation for this committee, the very crea- 
tion of which would hearten the suffer- 
ing peoples of the captive nations and 
which in its hearings and its findings 
could be expected to bring under the 
limelight of the world and to the con- 
demnation of all free nations the hor- 
rible and intolerable conditions forced 
upon the captive nations by a captor 
who knows.no mercy and has respect for 
neither the laws of God nor the rights of 
men. 

There should be no further delay. 
The creation of the special committee 
for captive nations should be a must on 
the agenda of every Member of this body, 
who loves freedom and abhors ‘tyranny. 


Student Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER, Mr. Zpeaker, this is the 
season of the year when parents, public 
officials, prospective commencement 
speakers, school officials, and others con- 
cerned with the present and future of 
our young people are likely to give special 
thought to this subject, to reflect on the 
alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency as well as the contrasting record 
of youthful interest and participation in 
civic and school activities. 

It is also the time of year when, on 
many school and college campuses 
around the country, students are demon- 
strating their sense of responsibility, 
their feeling of obligation to the student 
community, their active interest in help- 
ing to make campus life more meaning- 
ful and fruitful, by seeking election to 
class or campus office. 

By doing so, these young men and wo- 
men are once again refuting the easy 
charge that students these days “could 
not care less.” They obviously do care, 
and by caring enough to do something 
about their own condition, they are also 
preparing themselves better to under- 
stand and more fully to participate in 
public life as adults. f 

As an example, Mr. Speaker, a young 
constitutent of mine, Calvin E. Newman, 
a student at American University here 
in Washington, is a candidate for presi- 
dent of the class of 1968. Mr. Newman 
has a platform, and since it seems to me 
to be representative of the kind of 
thoughtful and constructive programs 
which student candidates are advocat- 
ing, I include it as a part of my remarks. 

I hope Mr. Newman and his fellow 
candidates everywhere this spring will 
find the experience of campus politics to 
be exciting and profitable but most of all 
to be an opportunity for useful service 
to their fellow students and their schools. 
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Mr. Newman's platform follows: 
PLATFORM or CALVIN EDWARD NEWMAN, CANDI- 

DATE FOR PRESIDENT, CLass or 1968 

1. To unify the class: 

(a) A class forum coordinated with the 
class council. Meetings of the council will 
be publicized in the Eagle, the university 
newspaper, with a summary of what has been 
accomplished at previous sessions, and what 
the members hope to accomplish at the next 
session. The student body en masse will be 
afforded the opportunity to take an active 
part in the procedure. 

(b) Installation of FM radios in all dormi- 
torles on all floors. Five-minute programs 
will be broadcast each day during the 5-day 
week and for a half hour on Saturday, 
bringing a dally summation of class activi- 
ties to all members of the class. Proctors 
on each floor will be responsible for tuning in 
the program at the designated time. 

(e) Opinion sheets to be distributed to all 
members of the class on all important issues. 
The results of these sheets will give student 
government a definite base with which to 
work with the administration, 

(d) Suggestion boxes to be installed in 
strategic places through which the student 
will be afforded the opportunity to address 
correspondence to a specific member of stu- 
dent government. This will serve two pur- 
poses: (1) It will give the student's interest 
a chance to be articulated. (2) It will give 
the member on student government a feeling 
of definite constituency. 

2. To give our class and our school the 
facilities most other universities have. 

(a) The institution of a football team, 

3. To establish a system of tenure. At this 
time tenure is granted only according to the 
administrations will, not according to aca- 
demic priority or seniority. ` 


Rev. Arthur E. Hiley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in Lowell, Mass., the Matthews Memorial 
Church paid tribute to its pastor, the 
Reverend Arthur E. Hiley, on the occa- 
sion of his voluntary retirement as pastor 
after 28 years of devoted service. 

Reverend Hiley has a unique history 
with the Matthews Memorial Church. 
He attended the church as a boy growing 
up in Lowell, he was married in the 
church, his children were baptized and 
Married in the church, and he was or- 
dained there in 1927. 

In addition to Reverend Hiley’s min- 
istry, he paid heed to community needs. 
He is a member of the Lowell Board of 
Health, and has participated actively in 
civic and religious affairs in the Greater 
Lowell area. 

Prior to his pastorate in Lowell, Rev- 
erend Hiley held pastorates in Pascoag, 
R. I.; Methuen, Mass.: and Fall River, 
Mass. Both in Fall River and later in 
Lowell he served as president of local 
ministers’ associations. 

The esteem with which Reverend Hiley 
is held in Lowell was evident yesterday 
as he was tendered a warm reception at- 
‘tended by the mayor of Lowell, the chair- 
man of the Lowell Ministers’ Association, 
the president of the Greater Lowell 
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Council of Churches, and many more 
community and religious leaders. All of 
Lowell is in his debt for his fine example 
and dedicated service. 


Many Misinformed on Pending Immigra- 
tion Revision Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I have recently become aware of much 
public misinformation about the pend- 
ing immigration bill. Some of this mis- 
information may come from persons who 
oppose the bill but who have not studied 
it themselves or do not understand it very 
well. 

I have prepared an outline that is de- 
signed to correct mistaken notions which 
have been circulated about the bill and 
to provide accurate information on its 
purposes and anticipated effects. 
COMMON MISAPPREHENSIONS ABOUT H.R. 2580 

» 


Claim: The bill would bring in an ex- 
cessive number of immigrants and there- 
by aggravate our population problems. 

The facts: The effect of the bill on our 
population would be quite insignificant. 
Our population is now increasing at the 
rate of about 3 million a year. The 
total number of quota immigrants now 
authorized is 158,000 a year and under 
the bill would be about 166,000, an in- 
crease of 8,000 per year. Actually, be- 
cause the bill would authorize the use of 
quota numbers that now are authorized 
but unused, it would result in an increase 
in immigration of about 60,000 a year. 
This figure is, however, only about 2 per- 
cent of the present natural increase in 
our population and obviously can have 
little practical effect on population 
growth. 

The old days of large-scale immigra- 
tion to this country are a half-century 
past, and no one has suggested any leg- 
islation to bring them back. The admin- 
istration’s bill certainly would not have 
that effect; it is designed to deal pri- 
marily with the basis on which immi- 
grants are chosen and leaves their num- 
ber little changed. If at some future time 
the amount of immigration were to be- 
come a real problem from the standpoint 
of our population or anything else, Con- 
gress always has the power to curtail im- 
migration further, and probably would 
do so. 

m 

Claim: The bill would let in hordes of 
Africans and Asiatics. 

The facts: As pointed out above, the 
bill would not let in great numbers of 
immigrants from anywhere at all. Per- 
sons from Africa and Asia would con- 
tinue to be quota immigrants, as they 
are under present law, but would be 
treated like everyone else. With the end- 
ing of discrimination by place of birth, 
there will be some shift of immigration 
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to countries other than the ones in 
Northern Europe which are now favored 
by the national origins systems, but 
quota immigrants will have to compete 
and to qualify to get in, and quota im- 
migration will not be predominantly 
from Asia and Africa. This is because 
there are many factors besides quotas 
that limit immigration, factors that the 
bill. will not change. Actually, many 
countries in Africa do not use their pres- 
ent quotas of 100. The simple fact is 
that nations differ greatly in the number 
of their people who have the occupa- 
tional attainments, or the family ties in 
the United States, to obtain a preference, 
There are also marked differences in 
wealth, earning power, and education 
which have a determining effect upon 
the numbers of people who could prove 
they would not be public charges if they 
came here, and who could meet the other 
prescribed tests for admission. Indeed, 
very few people from some areas can 
even pay the cost of tickets to come 
here. Because of practical and legal 
factors such as the above, quota immi- 
gration under the bill is likely to be more 
than 80 percent European. 

Moreover, all countries will be limited 
by the bill to a maximum of 10 percent 
of the total quota immigration, so that 
no country could take up an excessive 
share of the overall quota. It should 
be noted that, in order to relieve hard- 
ship and for reasons of foreign policy, it 
would be possible under the bill to re- 
store present quotas in some cases. This 
would, at least theoretically, allow the 
10-percent limit to be exceeded in the 
cases of Great Britain, Germany, and 
Ireland. They happen to be the only 
countries whose present quotas exceed 
the 10-percent figures. The conclusion 
is plain—there would not be any flood of 
immigrants from any country, any con- 
tinent, or from all of them put together. 

mz 


Claim: The bill will lead to an in- 
crease in unemployment and in welfare 
rolls. 

The facts: There is no real evidence to 
support this claim, and there is much 
evidence to disprove it. 

First. Out of the 60,000 additional im- 
migrants a year who would enter under 
the bill, only 24,000 would be workers, 
This number of additional workers is 
miscroscopic in relation to the U.S. work 
force—24,000 against our present work 
force of over 77 million, or about 1 to 
each 3,000 workers—hardly a drop in the 
bucket as a practical matter. 

Second. For each additional worker 
admitted, the national economy will 
benefit from the admission of other per- 
sons who are consumers but not work- 
ers—elderly parents, women, children— 
in a ratio of workers to consumers that is 
as good or better than the ratio in our 
country today; these consumers should 
strengthen and not weaken the employ- 
ment situation. 

Third. The bill makes absolutely no 
change in the provisions of the present 
law, by which the Secretary of Labor 
can keep out immigrants who would take 
work from Americans or depress wages 
or working conditions here. The Secre- 
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tary of Labor has testified that enact- 
ment of the bill will not increase unem- 
ployment. 

Fourth. Every immigrant under the 
bill will have to satisfy the public 
charge test of present law before he can 
get a visa. This test was proven, during 
the depression, to be effective in keep- 
ing out those likely to become a public 
charge, and it will continue to keep out 
persons who will be unable to get jobs 
or will be prospects for welfare rolls. 
Finally, the improved preference struc- 
ture of the bill will help stimulate busi- 
ness and should thus reduce unemploy- 
ment through better selection of immi- 
grants with outstanding talents—men 
like Steinmetz, the electrical genius; 
Giannini, the banker; Sikorski, the in- 
ventor; Fermi, the atomic pioneer. Such 
immigrants, instead of taking jobs from 
Americans, help to create whole new in- 
dustries that make thousands of new 
jobs for our people, 

Iv 

Claim: The bill would result in the ad- 
mission of Communists, other subver- 
Sives, or other undesirables, 


The facts: The bill makes no change 
whatsoever in the safeguards of our pres- 
ent immigration laws which prohibit the 
admission of Communists, other subver- 
sives, security risks, narcotic addicts, 
persons with criminal records, illiterates, 
and other undesirables. Persons with 
mental afflictions also will continue to be 
generally excluded, except that if the af- 
flicted person is an immediate relative of 
a family that can guarantee adequate 
and safe care here, without public ex- 
pense, to the satisfaction of the Public 
Health Service and of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he can be admitted. This is true 
under present law for an immediate rela- 
tive excludable for tuberculosis if ade- 
quate safeguards and guarantees are pro- 
vided. Admissions of this kind are based 
on the humane policy of favoring family 
unity, provided the public is fully pro- 
tected. 

v 


Claim: Under the bill an immigrant 
would no longer have to prove he has a 
job waiting for him, 

The facts: This claim shows a misun- 
derstanding of both the bill and the ex- 
isting law. Under the present law im- 
migrants generally do not have to prove 
that they have a specific job waiting for 
them. The bill makes no changes in this 
regard. 

Under existing law, the only immi- 
grant who must prove specifically that 
he has a job waiting for him is the immi- 
grant who is seeking first preference. 
The law now provides for giving first 
preference within a quota to immigrants 
who can show extraordinary qualifica- 
tions. This is a fine idea which in theory 
should strengthen and benefit our coun- 
try, but in practice the present provision 
does not work well for two reasons: 

First. Due to the national origins sys- 
tem, the preference is given only within 
a quota for a particular country. As a 
result, immigrants from undersubscribed 
countries can easily enter without having 
any special qualifications, while those 
from oversubscribed countries may be 
kept out for years no mater how much 
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they could do for our country. For ex- 
ample, a housemaid from a favored 
country may enter quickly while out- 
standing doctors and scientists from 
oversubscribed countries are kept out. 
Since the housemaid does not seek a first 
preference, she need not prove a personal 
job offer, while the doctor, even if he 
proves that a particular hospital wants 
him badly, must still wait, 

Second. The present provision does 
not work because it tends to favor appli- 
cants with personal connections in this 
country rather than just extraordinary 
talents. This is true because no matter 
how outstanding an individual may be, 
most employers will rarely promise a job 
without an interview. Therefore, the 
applicant who cannot get here for an in- 
terview will usually get a job offer only if 
he is lucky enough to have good connec- 
tions with the employer. The bill would 
eliminate the need for such connections 
and also place of birth as a factor in 
granting a first preference, which would 
be granted solely on proof of exceptional 
qualifications that would be especially 
advantageous to this country. People 
with such high qualifications will have 
no problem in obtaining employment. 
Naturally, no matter how high the quali- 
fications of a first preference applicant, 
they could not be found especially ad- 
vantageous to this country if he would 
displace an American from a job. And 
the applicant would also have to satisfy 
all the eligibility tests that other immi- 
grants must meet. 


Before You Leave This World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, one 
of my good friends who is active in civic 
and community affairs, Mr. Nathan E. 
Jacobs, has reduced his philosophy of 
life into a simple but beautiful poem, 
which I should like to share with my 
colleagues, as follows: 

Brronr You Leave Turs WORLD 
When God put us on this earth, 
He set no price upon its worth, 
He asked us for no guarantee, 
Nor did He tell us it was free. 


He bade us welcome on that day, 

And then He taught us how to pray, 
He told us by our daily deed 

Work would provide for what we need. 


We needn't be captain of the team, 
Although to many it may seem 

The fastest way to Our Lord’s grace, 
But to Him every man has his place. 


He said: These things I ask of thee— 

Love God, respect the law, everyone be 
family; 

Make of this earth a better place 

Than when you came into the human race, 


—NATHAN E. JACOBS. 
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False Guide for Deficit Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lawrence Fertig, author of the book 
“Prosperity through Freedom”, had an 
article in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on April 30 which expressed some funda- 
mental conclusions in regard to the han- 
dling of our unemployment figures as 
well as the unemployment situation as it 
exists throughout the country. 

Mr. Fertig’s column follows; 

FALSE GUIDE ror DEFICIT SPENDING 
(By Lawrence Fertig) 

Unemployment still hovers slightly under 
5 percent, according to the latest Govern- 
ment estimate. This estimate is not just 
one among as number of Important figures 
it is a crucial statistic. For according to the 
newest economic theory it is the guidepost 
to our entire economy. Until there is full 
employment (currently defined as less than 
4 percent jobless) Federal deficits must be 
employed as a “stimulant” and the budget 
must under no circumstances be balanced. 

If the Federal Government is to pour out 
billions each year in an effort to reduce the 
unemployment figure below the accepted 4- 
percent rate, it Is essential to ask some basic 
questions about this statistic—about the un- 
employment estimate that conditions our en- 
tire national life. 

Year-after-year deficits would create a host 
of problems—ranging from the threat of ris- 
ing prices to a depletion of our dwindling 
gold and an international monetary crisis. 

Here are the questions that require an an- 
swer. Is our current estimate of unemploy- 
ment scientifically accurate? Is avoidable 
unemployment actually being created by our 
own national policies? Is adherence to an 
irrelevant and inaccurate statistic (unem- 
ployment) endangering the entire economy 
by building up a huge inflationary potential? 
In other words, do we really know what we're 
doing when we gear Federal deficits to an un- 
employment figure of 4 percent? 

One answer was recently given by Arthur F, 
Burns, formerly chief of President Eisen- 
hower's Council of Economic Advisers. He 
pointed out in a recent article in Harvard 
Business Review that there are more jobs 
available today than there are unemployed 
jobseekers. In that case, he says, “there is 
no deficiency of aggregate demand.” Un- 
der these conditions any government which 
plans government deficits and easy credit is 
simply toying with inflation. Unless it Is 
related to jobs available, the unemployment 
figure by itself is misleading. 

Also misleading is the official U.S. unem- 
ployment statistic now taken as an infallible 
guide. This is arrived at by a sampling of 
26,000 households in the United States—not 
by any head count of those actually unem- 
ployed. 

Also, aren't we guilty of creating unem- 
ployment and then complaining that unem- 
ployment must be cured with monetary gim- 
micks? The highest unemployment (23 
percent of the total) is among teenagers. 
The law says that a teenager cannot be hired 
for less than $50 a week plus fringe benefits. 
This prevents many teenagers getting jobs 
from employers who cannot profitably pay 
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that rate. At some lower rates of pay many 
new jobs would be opened up. But new 
pressure is on for an $80-a-week minimum 


wage. 

Since it is only natural for employers to 
economize on labor when the cost is exces- 
sive, any rise in minimum wages would 
create still more unemployment in this 
group. 

The minimum wage directly affects the 
unskilled, the physically handicapped, and 
the not-too-competent. Since all these peo- 
ple constitute such a large percentage of 
those unemployed, and since the minimum 
wage curbs their job opportunities, isn't it 
evident that we are actually creating unem- 
ployment despite our good intentions? 

As for creating Federal deficits until the 
trigger-point of a 4-percent unemployment 
rate is reached, here is what a leading lib- 
eral," Senator PauL Dovcias, Democrat, of 
Illinois, said in his book, “Economy in Na- 
tional Government,” published some years 
ago: “In a period when unemployment is less 
than 6 percent there is no real supply of 
workers ready to go into productive activity. 
Instead the unemployed are primarily either 
the hard core of the perennially unemployed, 
such as the handicapped, or the transi- 
tionally unemployed for whom job oppor- 
tunities exist * * *." 

Senator Dovotas now repudiates the 6- 
percent figure and favors the 4-percent 
figure. When we reach 4 percent might he 
and others advocate 2 percent? 


NAS Panel Completes Its First Assign- 
ment in Relationship With Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
26, the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics met with a group of distinguished 
scientists, eminent in both the physical 
and social sciences, who had completed 
a yearlong study for our committee in 
regard to appropriate levels of Federal 
support for basic research, 

This has been one of the channels, but 
only one, through which the Science 
Committee is carrying forward its duties. 
I might add that the detailed planning 
for this work was undertaken by Mr. 
Dappario, of Connecticut, the able chair- 
man of our Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development, and Dr. 
George B. Kistiakowsky of Harvard, for- 
mer Presidential Science Adviser, who 
has been serving as chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Public Policy 
for the National Academy of Sciences. 

The attached article, written by Daniel 
S. Greenberg, was published in one of 
the Nation’s most highly respected scien- 
tific journals, Science magazine, April 30, 
1965. I believe it will be useful anc en- 
lightening to all Members of the House. 

The article follows: 

ACADEMY AND CONGRESS: NAS PANEL Com- 
PLETES Irs FIRST ASSIGNMENT IN NRW RE- 
LATIONSHIP WITH CONGRESS 
For the first 101 years of its existence the 

National Academy of Sciences generally 
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maintained a cordial but distant relationship 
with the U.S. Congress. 

The Congress had little reason to avall it- 
self of the Academy’s services as scientific 
adviser to the Federal Government. The 
Academy, repelled by the harshness and 
stridency of congressional politics, preferred 
to work with the executive agencies, and 
didn't seek to develop ties with Congress. 
But when budgetary and political pressures 
began to affect seriously Federal support for 
science, both the Academy and 
showed more inclination to work with each 
other. Last year this new attitude resulted 
in a formal contract for the Academy to 
provide counsel for the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. The contract was 
shortly followed by the committee's first as- 
signment for the Academy, a request for 
answers to two questions: (1) What level of 
Federal support is needed to maintain for the 
United States a position of leadership 
through basic research in the advancement 
of science and technology and their eco- 
nomic, cultural, and military applications 
and (2) What judgment can be reached on 
the balance of support now being given by 
the Federal Government to various flelds of 
scientific endeavor, and on adjustments that 
should be considered, either within existing 
levels of over-all support or under condi- 
tions of increased or decreased over-all sup- 
port? 

The vagueness of the questions and their 
essential unanswerability inspired a fair de- 
gree of despair behind the Academy's marble 
facade, -But there were the questions, rea- 
sonable ones from the point of view of leg- 
islators who must appropriate money, and 
the Academy accordingly turned to the task 
of them. The assignment was 
given to the Academy's Committee on Sci- 
ence and Public Policy, which set up a 15- 
member ad hoc committee, which in turn 
decided that, rather than seek a consensus, 
it would give the House Committee the sep- 
arate views of all 15 members. Those views 
were delivered last Monday in a 310-page 
report, “Basic Research and National Goals.” 
Except for a few humble and carefully cir- 
cumscribed attempts, the papers don't try to 

unanswerabl 


vide some of the most provocative and best 
informed discussions yet to appear any place 
on the economic and political problems of 
Federal support for science. 

Harvey Brooks, dean of applied physics and 
engineering at Harvard, provides a lucid 
analysis of the difficulties involved in trying 
to employ dollar amounts as a measure of 
scientific activity. Noting, for example, that 
the National Science Foundation reported 
Federal support for basic research to be $1.6 
Dillion in fiscal 1964, Brooks asserts: 

“It turns out that nearly half of this 
amount was spent by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration and that ap- 

y 80 percent of the NASA expendi- 
ture was for the design and procurement of 
scientific space vehicles, the operation of 
tracking ranges, and payments to military 
missile ranges for putting the vehicles into 
orbit. A significant part of the oceanography 
budget,” he continued, “goes into simply 
keeping research vessels at sea, without any 
science.” These costs, he conceded, are nec- 
essarily incurred in the conduct of basic re- 
search, and are therefore legitimately charge- 
able to basic research. But, he noted, “A 
basic research budget that rises annually by 
15 percent may appear to be adequate or 
even generous, but if most of the cost in- 
crease is merely to insure the availability of 
certain new facilities, then the increased 
budget could actually be supporting the ac- 
tivities of fewer scientists. The situation 
would be a little like building a new depart- 
ment store that was so expensive to keep 
open that it was necessary to fire all the 
salesmen.” 
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Brooks went on to point out that “much 
of the planning for new research facilities 
that took place in fiscal years 1962 and 1963 
was based on an implicit assumption of con- 
tinuing expansion of research budgets. Now, 
in fiscal 1964 and 1965, when these facilities 
are just coming into operation, the expenses 
of merely making them available—without 
any science—are confronting fixed or even 
declining operating budgets for basic re- 
search.” 

To avoid this dilemma, Brooks recom- 
mended segregating the costs of major scien. 
tific equipment—such as accelerators, ocean- 
ographic vessels, and space vehicles—to dis- 
tinguish them financially from the costs of 
performing research. In regard to Brooks’ 
proposal it might be argued that the pie is 
still the same size, no matter how it's sliced. 
But in terms of congressional attitudes, the 
proposed budgetary distinctions might be ex- 
tremely significant. When research budgets 
are lumped together, Congress tends to pay 
attention to overall growth, rather than to 
the financial problems of any particular seg- 
ment; it is therefore tactically difficult to 
plead poverty when the overall sums are 
rising substantially. 

The panelist who was most provocative 
and most out of step with his colleagues was 
Harry G. Johnson, Chicago economist. Ad- 
dressing himself to the contention that scl- 
ence should be supported because of its 
cultural value, Johnson stated: 

“The argument that individuals with a 
talent for research should be supported by 
society, for example, differs little from argu- 
ments formerly advanced in support of the 
rights of the owners of landed property to a 
leisured existence, and is accompanied by a 
similar assumption of superior social worth 
of the privileged individuals over common 
men. Again, insistence on the obligation of 
society to support the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge for its own sake differs little from 
the historically earlier insistence on the obli- 
gation of society to support the pursuit of 


and 

payoff in the distant future. At the more 
popular level, the interest in scientific ac- 
complishment represents a leisure time ac- 
tivity, more elevated than following profes- 
sional sport and less culturally d 

than the appreciation of artistic endeavor, 
and hence peculiarly appropriate in the 
affluent mass society.” 

Johnson said that “there is no disputing 
that basic research has played a significant 
part in the growth of the U.S. economy,” but 
he said that it was difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to determine the extent, and like most 
of his colleagues on the panel he declined 
to attempt to answer the questions posed by 
the House committee. 

Among the few panelists who attempted to 
provide direct answers to the House com- 
mittee’s questions were Brooks and George 
Kistiskowsky, of the Harvard chemistry de- 
partment. They took the position that a 
minimum annual increase of approximately 
15 percent in university research support is 
essential to meet national requirements. 
Brooks also suggested “that 10 to 15 percent 
of the applied effort might be a good rule of 
thumb for the basic research effort.” John 
Verhoogen, University of California geologist, 
suggested that in little science! designated 
by research costing less than $20,000 a year 
“ideally every scientist who is capable of rais- 
ing a valid scientific question and contribut- 
ing significantly to its solution“ should be 
supported. He estimated that this would 
apply to at least 50,000 scientists. As for 
“big Science,” there was general agreement 
that because of its costs, there was a neces- 
sity to pick and choose among possibilities, 
And there was also general agreement with 
a view most forcefully advanced by Edward 
Teller, of the University of California, that 
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graduate science training places insufficient 
emphasis on applied science. 

One area of considerable agreement among 
the panelists was the view that the future 
of basic research in the United States is be- 
coming closely tied to the fortunes of the 
National Science Foundation, and that in- 
creased support for NSF is essential if re- 
search is to thrive. 

Alvin Weinberg, director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory, warned that Govern- 
ment agencies with narrowly defined techni- 
cal objectives have been reducing their sup- 
port of basic research because of budgetary 
pressures. Whether or not basic physical 
science continues to flourish,” he said, “will 
therefore depend largely on whether or not 
Congress encourages the growth and vigor 
of the Foundation. Expansion of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is perhaps our 
country's central political problem related to 
the support of science.” 

The House committee for which the report 
was prepared received it with a warm state- 
ment of appreciation. Chairman GEORGE P. 
Miter, Democrat, of California, said: “It is 
my belief that this report represents not only 
genuine achievement and utility in itself, 
but a significant milestone in congressional 
methods of gathering talented, objective as- 
sistance to its use.” 

It appears, however, that the academy, 
whose panelists labored with great diligence 
to produce their papers, is not so certain that 
a lengthy compilation of individual views 18 
actually the best way to serve the require- 
ments of busy Congressmen. 

The introduction to the report disclaimed 
any group responsibility for the views of the 
individual authors, stating that “neither the 
other members of the ad hoc panel, nor the 
committee (on science and public policy), 
nor the academy assumes responsibility for 
the opinions expressed, except where ex- 
plicitly stated.” In explaining why it chose 
to present 15 papers rather than a committee 
report, it offered the statement that it has 
been traditional for groups of this kind to 
develop a consensus as a basis for unanimity 
in the public statement of their findings ad- 
dressed to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We concluded that, in view of 
the nature of the legislative process, this may 


. be less desirable in a response to a request 


from a congressional committee.” 

Just why this should be the case wasn’t 
made clear. But it is possible that the Acad- 
emy is still uneasy about its new relationship 
with Congress and wants to feel its way be- 
fore committing its prestige fully. One 
thing in favor of a closer relationship is the 
scientists’ respect for Representatives EMILIO 
Q. Dappario, Democrat, of Connecticut, 
chairman of the House committee's Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Research, and Develop- 
ment. It is generally agreed that DADDARIO 
has been running his subcommittee in a re- 
sponsible and intelligent fashion, and that 
the subcommittee is developing into an im- 
portant channel of communication between 
the scientific community and the Congress. 

Members of the Academy's Panel on Basic 
Research and National Goals who partici- 
pated in the preparation of the report to 
Congress are: 

George Kistiakowsky, Harvard University, 
chairman; Lawrence R, Blinks, Stanford Uni- 
versity; H. W. Bode, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Harvey Brooks, Harvard University; 
Frank L, Horsfall, Jr., Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research: Harry G. Johnson, 
University of Chicago; Arthur Kantrowitz, 
Avco-Everett Research Laboratory; Carl Kay- 
sen, Harvard University; Saunders MacLane, 
University of Chicago; Carl Pfaffman, Brown 
University; Roger Revelle, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Edward Teller, University of California, 
Berkeley; John Verhoogen, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley; Alvin M. Weinberg, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory; and John E. 
Willard, University of Wisconsin. 
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When Will the South Be Forgiven? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like like to 
include an article by Paul Harvey, “When 
Will South Win Forgiveness?” as it ap- 
peared in the Gadsden, Ala., Times, 
April 29. 

Mr. Harvey raises a most interesting 
point. When will the South be forgiven 
for whatever fancied sins it has commit- 
ted? Why do well-meaning and well- 
intentioned people see absolutely no 
wrong in the double standard they use 
in judging identical incidents and atti- 
tudes occurring in both the North and the 
South? 

For the past 4 months my State of 
Alabama has been pilloried, degraded, 
ridiculed, suffered an onslaught of thou- 
sands of people bringing with them vio- 
lence and hate. This has been done, it is 
said, because Alabama and the South 
practice segregation, the whites of the 
South will not accept, it is said, the Ne- 
gro as a social equal and he is denied the 
right to a good education. I cannot deny 
that some of these things are true. I 
cannot deny that there are those in the 
South who have prejudices and are un- 
reasonable in their attitudes. But I as- 
sure you that history will record that we 
have also made notable advancement in 
the South, especially in the field of edu- 
cation. In many counties of the South, 
for a nearly a hundred years, the local 
white people have borne the burden of 
educating the Negroes. Look at the rec- 
ord of what strides we made in this area, 
and it has not been easy because many of 
these counties are poor and with an over- 
whelming Negro population the tax base 
has been low. We tried and we accom- 
plished, not as much as we would like to 
accomplish; not as much as many of our 
critics feel we should have accomplished, 
but we made a respectable advance. 
Later, Mr. Speaker, I shall develop this 
progress in a statement to the House. 

Now, what of the North. 

Strict segregation was practiced right 
here in the Nation's Capital until a few 
short years ago. Here Negroes attended 
segregated schools and many of their 
schools were inferior to the white 
schools. Negroes were excluded from 
Washington theaters, restaurants, ho- 
tels and discrimination was practiced in 
hiring even by the Government.. Many 
of the religious leaders and politicians 
who marched cn Selma were in Wash- 
ington at the time. Did they speak up? 
Did they march on the Capitol? Did 
they spew hate against the National and 
Washington leaders, businessmen, and 
citizens? Did they cry for vengeance? 

You know the answer. They did not. 
By what standard of morality can those 
who today cry for the blood of the South, 
excuse their acceptance of similar and 
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even worse conditions which existed 
here. 

No, Tm not suggesting that because 
there is injustice in the North that in- 
justice should be excused in the South. 
I just want to say that we are striving 
to correct whatever injustice there is in 
the South and all we ask that we be 
judged by the same standard our judges 
use in testing their own actions in their 
own States and communities. 

Mr. Harvey's article follows: 

WHEN WIL SOUTH WIN FORGIVENESS? 


(By Paul Harvey) 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 

The South lost a war 100 years ago and 
is still paying for it. 

We forgave Germany twice in half that 
time. 

In the 20 years since Germany fought us 
the last time, we've forgiven them and sent 
them 84 billion. 

In the 20 years since Japan lost its war 
with us, we have forgiven Japan and sent 
the Japanese 62½ billion. 

It has been 100 years since Alabama and 
Georgia and Misissippi lost their war and 
Washington is still forcing those States to 
pay to Washington six times as much as they 
receive in aid.“ 

The economic jealousy which was, in large 
part, responsible for the uncivil war is still 
apparent in the present North-South cold 
war. 

Southern Negro slaves had security but 
fought for freedom. Today they have free- 
dom, seek security. 

We have forgiven Germany and Japan and 
Spain and Mexico and everybody who ever 

war on us—except the Confederacy. 

We have even promised North Vietnam 
reparations in advance—a billion dollars aid 
per year if southeast Asians will stop the war 
at the 17th parallel. 

The Southern United States, entirely will- 
ing to accept a cease-fire at the Mason-Dixon 
line and peaceful coexistence wherever, is still 
occupied by “the enemy.” 

The Southern States have surrendered un- 
conditionally. They are no threat to the 
security of their neighbors. They have no 
territorial ambitions beyond their borders. 
Indeed, you never even hear of a retired 
southerner moving north, They mind their 
own business, contributing more than gen- 
erously to the U.S. Treasury. 

Washington would not think of meddling 
in the internal affairs of West Germany or 
Italy or Japan. It would be inexcusably bad 
manners, It would engender resentment. It 
would likely set the stage for another mill- 
tary confrontation. 

Yet Washington approves and applauds 
the invasion of our own South by Yankee 
mobs and supports their continuing invasion 
with Federal troops. 

Granted, the South made a mistake, It 
lost the war. But many others have lost 

many wars and Washington has generously 
helped the fallen to their feet, sponsored 
their reconstruction, reestablished their 
independence. 

How long before the South will be forgiven? 

Not one of Uncle Sam's former enemies has 
become a better friend. Not one has stuck 
with him through peace and war, feast and 
famine, as has this one. 

Uncle Sam has no ally on whom he can 
count as surely as on this testes energetic, 
dynamic segment of himself 

Isn't it time to stop the masochistic 
punishment? 

Isn't three generations of spitting on 
Johnny Reb's grave enough? 

How long before the South will be forgiven? 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we will 
soon be considering again the foreign aid 
authorization and appropriation bills on 
the floor of the House. Dr. John H. Ad- 
ler, Director of the Economic Develop- 
ment Institute, has put in succinct terms 
the present conditions and trends of 
worldwide economic development. 

In particular, Dr. Adler has given 
us @ careful, balanced, and farsighted 
explanation of the need for the Western 
World to increase its commitment to the 
economic development of the less-devel- 
oped areas. Morally, humanely, and po- 
litically we cannot allow the developing 
nations to be arrested in their promising 
economic development. To do so would 
be to attempt to return to the 19th cen- 
tury assumptions in a 20th century 
world. 

We in the Congress must do our part 
to insure that the commitment of the 
United States to this economic develop- 
ment is strong and clear at all times. 

I include the full text of Dr. Adler's 


“remarks before the Economics Round- 


table Session of the 5ist National For- 
eign Trade Convention in New York on 
November 18, 1964, so that they may be- 
come a part of our consideration: 

THE PROGRESS OF Economic DEVELOPMENT 


(Talk by Dr. John H. Adler, Director, Eco- 
nomic Development Institute, World Bank, 
at the Economics Roundtable Session of 
the 6ist National Foreign Trade Conven- 
Ko November 18, 1964, New York City, 

i, Gas | 


In the last 15 or 20 years we have all 
learned a great deal about economic devel- 
opment, which we think of as something 
that is really new. The Articles of Agree- 
ment of the World Bank which were writ- 
ten at Bretton Woods a little over 20 years 
ago, referred to the economic development 
in the less developed areas of the world as 
a major Objective. The documents estab- 
lishing the United Nations also referred spe- 
cifically to the problems of development as a 
major task for international action. This is 
significant because it indicates a new depar- 
ture, in contrast with what has happened 
before, say, for the last 250 years. 

We have had development and economic 
growth for a long time—certainly for the 
last 250 years. But it didn’t go under that 
name; it used to be simply called progress. 
However, this progress was eonfined to the 
countries of Western Europe and to the 
countries which the League of Nations used 
to call countries of recent settlement— 
meaning the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and perhaps also such 
places as Argentina. It is difficult to find 
in the literature of the 19th century any 
indication that economic development, as it 
took place in Western Europe an4 the other 
parts of the world just referred to, would 
also be something to be expected in the 
colonial territories as they were called 
at that time. In those days people made 
placid assumption that economic growth was 
something that was a specialty of what we 
now call the West; that for the rest of the 
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world stagnation or simply no growth was 
the normal thing to be expected. 

Since then things have changed. This, I 
think, is a major departure of the last 20 
years: economic development now ts taking 
piace all over the world. It is place 
continuously and without any significant 
wavering. If I were to put my remark in 
quantitative terms I would say that economic 
growth has proceeded in the last 15 years 
or so at a rate of something like 4 percent 
per annum. Now, 4 percent doesn't mean 
really very much in our daily recckoning; 
there isn't very much difference between 3½ 
percent or 5 percent or 4 percent. What it 
means—and this is maybe a better way of 
putting the same proposition —is that in the 
last 17 or 20 years the total income of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world has just 
about doubled. This, I suggest, is a major 
accomplishment of the era in which we live. 
We don't always realize that this ts taking 
place, because we are constantly concerned 
and preoccupied with difficulties here and 
there, with one country after another run- 
ning out of funds, one country after another 
having problems with its development pro- 

and so on. 

But, after everything is said and done, 
what is happening still adds up to a large 
measure of accomplishment, an accomplish- 
ment which I don’t think can any longer be 
considered as simply a temporary deviation 
from the normal situation of no growth, but 
must be considered as something that has 
permanently changed the economic history 
of the world. 

IS DEVELOPMENT FAST ENOUGH? 


Now, in order to evaluate whether this 
4 percent has been much or little, it is not 
enough to refer back to past history and say 
it is more than ever happened before—be- 
cause as we have seen nothing happened be- 
fore—but we haye to relate it to some kind of 
objective criterion. In order to do that you 
have to relate first the growth rate of 4 per- 
cent to the population growth which, of 
course, offsets to a considerable extent this 
accomplishment. Population growth in the 
underdeveloped parts of the world has in re- 
cent years been running at a rate of some- 
thing like 2 percent, or perhaps a bit higher. 
So we are left with a rate of income growth 
per capita of 1½ percent on the average. 

The question then is whether this 1½ per- 
cent per capita growth rate is adequate. The 
answer is a matter of Judgment—judgment 
as to what is considered a “significant” rate 
of growth: what do people feel when their 
family income goes up by 1, or 144, or 2 per- 
cent per year? 

One way of looking at this problem is to 
see how long it takes for a family, for a social 
class, for a group, to achleve a doubling of 
its Income. You can read in any compound 
interest table that a 1-percent rate requires 
approximately 70 years to double in income. 
Well, I suggest that 70 years is too long a 
time to wait for such doubling of income. It 
takes almost three generations. There, 1 per- 
cent would not be enough. 

What then would be enough? I would sug- 
gest something in the order of 244 percent 
might be a reasonable standard and an ade- 
quate accomplishment, because it means that 
per capita income doubles within 28 years, a 
period which is well within the life span of a 
generation. It means that, on the whole, 
people are twice as well off as their parents 
and four times as well off as thelr grand- 
parents. 

This, then, I would consider a reasonable 
and adequate rate of growth, Have we 
achieved this? On the basis of the previously 
mentioned figures the answer is no, but we 
have come close to it. We have come close 
to it on the average, and we have reached it 
in important parts of the world. In some 
countries we have done even better. 

Let me now go on to try to see why this 
has happened. Why has it happened only 
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the last 20 years? Why didn’t it happen 50 
years ago? Obviously, the fact that many 
countries have become independent has 
something to do with the development ac- 
complishments in such parts of the world 
as Africa. But a variety of other circum- 
stances also have had something to do with 
it, Perhaps the most important factor 18 
that in recent years underdeveloped coun- 
tries have obtained considerable assistance 
in the form of capital movements—support 
through grants and loans on conventional 
and nonconventional terms. 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 


These capital movements as estimated by 
the OECD, have in recent years, added up to 
something in the order of 88 ½ billion a year, 
and last year they came to $9 billion. These 
figures include public and private grants and 
loans from all sources advanced to the under- 
developed countries of the world. (I should 
add at this point that my concern is exclu- 
sively with what is known as the free world— 
I plead ignorance to speak about the area 
of the world behind the Iron Curtain). 

How important has the contribution of the 
advanced countries of the world to the under- 
developed countries been? From the point 
of view of the advanced countries taken to- 
gether this flow of capital and grants has 
been somewhat less than 1 percent of the 
gross national product. Only one country, 
perhaps two, have contributed to this flow in 
one form or another more than 1 percent 
of the gross national product. 

From the point of view of the recipient 
countries, however, this contribution has 
been a major factor in the availability of 
resources for development purposes. In or- 
der to appreciate its significance, we must 
look at it in the context of the resources of 
the recipient countries. Total investment in 
the underdeveloped countries has probably 
been in the order of $24 billion a year. This 
figure is of course uncertain, particularly 
since it Is made up of many national figures 
that are uncertain, and there are all kinds 
of problems of adding them up at unrealistic 
exchange rates, but if you add and subtract 
and correct you still come out with a figure 
of this general magnitude. If you relate that 
then to the flow of foreign assistance in the 
broad sense, of 88 ½ billion, you ‘find that 
approximately one-third of the investment 
resources of the underdeveloped world have 
come from the advanced countries. 

In some countries this proportion has of 
course been much larger and in others it has 
been smaller; and in some places the for- 
eign contribution to capital formation was 
insignificant. But, when you take an aver- 
age this is where you come out. 

If you then compare this one-third con- 
tribution to aggregate economic growth with 
population growth rates you come to the 
rather startling and perhaps not very pleas- 
ant conclusion that if it hadn’t been for the 
flow of the capital from the advanced coun- 
tries to the underdeveloped countries, an in- 
crease in the per capital income would not 
have taken place. 

This is obviously one of those gross over- 
statements which, in order to make it cor- 
rect would need many more footnotes than 
you would wish to listen to. They would 
keep you here for much longer than you 
would care to stay. 

But, like all such overstatements, there is 
an element of truth in it and the element of 
truth simply is that from the point of view 
of the recipient countries foreign assistance, 
including the flow of private capital has been 
a major element in making growth possible. 
This is not to say that the underdeveloped 
countries themselves have not done well be- 
cause, after all, two-thirds of their capital 
formation have come from their own re- 
sources and one should not play up the one- 
third coming from abroad without paying 
respect to the achievement of the countries 
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to mobilize, under very difficult circum- 
stances, two-thirds of their total. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


Let me now go one step further and indi- 
cate now what the major problems are which 
economic development is facing at this junc- 
ture. There is some Indication that the rate 
of growth of the underdeveloped world has 
been slowing down in recent years. I do not 
want to exaggerate this since I believe that 
there are some hopeful signs that the de- 
cline in growth rates, which took place 2 or 
3 years ago, is coming to un end and that 
perhaps an increase of growth rates may be 
in the making. But, it is quite clear that the 
problems that have caused this slowing down 
still have to be solved, if the development 
process is not to run up against recurring— 
and growing—resistance. 

There are three major problems which have 
arisen. In the first place, economic develop- 
ment has not only been uneven as between 
regions and countries, but it also has been 
highly uneven within most economies of the 
wor, 

Specifically, it turned out—contrary to the 
expectations of some of my colleagues in the 
field of economics—that industrial develop- 
ment and the development of social overhead 
capital, the kind of investment with which 
the World Bank is very much concerned, 
seems to offer less of a problem than the re- 
maining sector of the economies, namely, 
agriculture. This is where the real difficulty 
seems to lie. In many underdeveloped coun- 
tries the agricultural sector has been sadly 
lagging behind, to the point that in a number 
of countries an agricultural production per 
capita is smaller than it was 10 or 15 years 
ago. Depending upon which of the latest 
reports you read, you find that food produc- 
tion the world over has just about kept pace 
with the population growth or, according to 
some more pessimistic estimates food produc- 
tion has already fallen behind the population 
growth. 

Unfortunately, it is not easy to devise an 
answer to this most difficult problem, largely 
I suspect, because we have not adequately 
dealt with it, We have not done enough to 
find a solution to the problem, partly be- 
cause the underdeveloped countries them- 
selves haye been so much concerned with 
industrial development as compared with 
agriculture, and partly because the advanced 
countries have been reluctant to focus on 
agricultural development because there is a 
danger of their being accused of keeping the 
underdeveloped countries from becoming 
industrialized. 

Somewhat related to the field of agricul- 
ture, but perhaps of importance if looked at 
from a different angle, is the second problem, 
and that is that the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of the underdeveloped countries have 
not kept pace with the growth of the coun- 
tries themselves. This is clearly shown in 
all trade statistics—one of the few pieces of 
aig information that is regularly avail- 
able. 

These statistics show that in the last 20 
years world trade has expanded at a rate 
never before achieved and that we now have 
much more international trade than we have 
ever had before. But they also show that 
most of the expansion has taken place in 
trade between the advanced countries and 
from the advanced countries to the under- 
developed countries, while exports from the 
underdeveloped countries have not signifi- 
cantly risen, 

Why? In my opinion, the answer is: only 
to a lesser extent because the underdevel- 
oped countries have not managed their af- 
fairs efficiently. It is well known that many 
underdeveloped countries have neglected the 
export sectors of their economies and there 
are many things that have been done wrong. 
But even after some of the blame is put on 
them, you still cannot escape the conclusion 
that the trouble with exports from many 
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underdeveloped countries is that they sim- 
ply are in the wrong kind of business. They 
are in the wrong kind of business in the 
sense that they have to sell commodities for 
which demand doesn't rise very fast. 

Look at coffee. Look at cocoa. Look at 
natural rubber, Look at basic foodstuffs and 
industrial raw materials and you find that 
these commodities are constantly under pres- 
sure. They are under pressure because the 
demand for them rises only very slowly. 
Some of the commodities are under pressure 
because more and more synthetic substitutes 
comè into the picture and some are under 
pressure because the advanced countries 
themselves have managed to produce them 
more cheaply, 

The third problem that plagues underde- 
veloped countries that I want to mention 
follows directly from the second. Because 
of the slow growth of the export earnings, 
many of the underdeveloped countries are 
now facing a serious debt problem, In the 
early postwar perlod underdeveloped coun- 
tries found it relatively easy to get loans 
and private investment from advanced coun- 
tries. This is no longer true because these 
loans and investments were made in the ex- 
pectation that the export earnings of the 
underdeveloped countries would keep pace 
with their growth. This, as I said before, 
was not the case and as the result many 
countries now face debt problems of serious 
proportions. I am not saying that the un- 
derdeveloped countries are bankrupt; far 
from it. But I do say that a number of 
underdeveloped countries have growing dif- 
ficulties meeting their debt service obliga- 
tions, particularly in the next 3 or 4 years. 

The situation is acute in the next 3 years 
or so, because many of the underdeveloped 
countries have incurred—I should add, with 
the encouragement of many of their sup- 
pliers—debts which are simply too short to 
be paid off comfortably. It is clear that one 
should not finance a major industrial in- 
stallation or a big powerplant on 5- or 6-year 
credits—but this is exactly what has hap- 
pened. Some countries found it easy to 
secure short and medium-term accommoda- 
tions from suppliers or financial institutions. 
They now have what the people concerned 
with debt service call a “debt bulge.” Over 
the next 3 years some of the countries I 
have in mind face the prospects of having to 
set aside something like 25 to 30 percent of 
their foreign exchange earnings to meet their 
debt service obligations. 

Clearly, this is not a comfortable position 
to be in—for two reasons. In the first place, 
it means that they have to forego im 
which are essential to maintain their devel- 
opment process. Second, under these con- 
ditions, it becomes inadvisable for the coun- 
tries to incur further debts and for lenders 
to lend them at conventional rates. 

The result of all this is that if develop- 
ment is to continue the need arises of pro- 
viding more capital to underdeveloped coun- 
tries on terms which are benignly called 
“nonconventional.” I am referring to grants 
and loans on very generous terms. 

THE OUTLOOK 


This then is the story of the progress of 
development so far. If I may, I will take 
another minute or so to say what the out- 
look appears to be. In spite of the difficul- 
ties which I indicated and because of the ac- 
complishment which I mentioned before, I 
believe the outlook is rather favorable for 
the continued growth of the underdeveloped 
countries. It is inconceivable that the un- 
derdeveloped countries will now again slow 
down and sink back in the morass of under- 
development. I believe that they will do 
everything in their own power to continue 
the growth process which they have started 
on and I also believe that the advanced coun- 
tries will continue their support of this de- 
velopment process. 
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It is certainly not an accident that in 
one of the last speeches during the Ameri- 
can presidential election campaign, President 
Johnson went on record with the following 
proposition: that he considers it unthinkable 
that the advanced countries can continue 
their own growth as they have done in the 
last few years and for many decades before, 
while at the same time the underdeveloped 
countries are falling behind. I believe this 
is inconceivable, not only on moral and hu- 
man grounds, but also on political grounds, 
It is inconceivable to live in a world in which 
you go back to the 19th century situation 
where one-third of the world was advancing 
while the rest was standing still. This, I 
think, is the overriding argument for the 
continued support through capital and tech- 
nical assistance, advice, and guidance to the 
underdeveloped countries of the world. The 
recognition of this has gone very far among 
all the advanced countries; it is an assur- 
ance that this development will continue. 


Law Day, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Rotary 
Clubs of Wilkes-Barre, Pittston, and 
Scranton held a joint meeting on April 
27, 1965, to commemorate Law Day, 1965. 

The principal speaker on that occa- 
sion was Judge William M. Fay, of the 
US. Tax Court, Washington, D.C. 

The selection of Judge Fay as the 
main speaker was indeed a most appro- 
priate one because he was born in Pitts- 
ton and is a member of one of the most 
distinguished families in my congres- 
sional district. Many Members of the 
House will remember his late brother, 
Maurice Fay, who was the U.S. Attorney 
for the District of Columbia under Presi- 
dent Harry Truman. 

As part of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the fine address de- 
livered by Judge Fay at last week’s joint 
meeting of the Rotary Clubs in observ- 
ance of Law Day. 

Judge Fay's address follows: 

Mr. Tomascik, distinguished Rotary mem- 
bers, and guests, it is a genuine pleasure to 
be here today and to have the opportunity 
to address this gathering. I appreciate, too, 
the kind words of introduction. What you 
have said is far more complimentary than 
that to which I am usually accustomed. I 
was a guest at a dinner party in Washington 
last week and my dinner partner confided to 
me that having a Tax Court judge at a social 
function was somewhat like inviting an un- 
dertaker to a wedding. 

I feel it is somewhat presumptuous of me 
to appear on the heels of the distinguished 
Ambassador of Liberia, who addressed your 
Wilkes-Barre club last month. However, I 
am consoled by the fact of having received 
the invitation from Congressman Dan FLOOD. 
I couldn't presume to question his judgment. 
I think most of us would agree that when 
any aspect of Luzerne County is involved 
the Congressman's instinct is impeccable, 

The particular purpose that brings us to- 
gether today is to commemorate Law Day. 
Unlike most other days set aside to recog- 
nize matters of national interest, Law Day 
has no facile symbol to identify its celebra- 
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tion—no firecrackers, no turkeys, no sham- 
rocks. And rightly so. For the significance 
of Law Day is too broad, its observance too 
reflective. The wards of law which are free- 
dom, human dignity, justice, and order can- 
not be expressed in a single profane sign. 

Law Day witnesses and signifies our dedica- 
tion to the principles of Government under 
law. However, respect for the law, I believe, 
is the real meaning and essence of Law Day 
which must be common to every day or else 
our society will disintegrate. Although it 
can be said that law is the cement of civiliza- 
tion, respect for the law is the brick and 
stone that builds the sturdy wall. It is lack 
of respect for the law that saps our na- 
tional strength. 

The duty of the private citizen to uphold 
and respect the law will become an increas- 
ingly important concern in this decade—a 
decade in which all Americans will have to 
face the inevitable growing pains of ad- 
justing to a mature society. In the last few 
years we have become increasingly aware of 
the emergence of various groups and organi- 
zations whose baneful goals offend the very 
basis of democracy. True, our nation has 
never been without dissenters—and dis- 
senters are both the price and the glory of a 
free society. However, they speak and act 
more boldly today. In a sense, such groups 
are merely symptomatic of our Nation's 
adolescent disharmony. However, we must 


not be led into believing they are innocuous. 


To the unwary, the anarchy they preach is a 
heady brew. Their raucous voices and their 
pernicious deeds tend to nurture a jax atti- 
tude toward the law. Such groups must be 
dealt with in a manner commensurate with 
the threat they pose. We are all aware that 
the bad habits of youth, if unchecked, form 
the character of the adult. : 

In practical terms, what is the proper re- 

spect due the law? I believe it is simply 
this—that the decisions of courts, in the 
final analysis, must be followed, however 
much we, as individuals, believe them to be 
unwise or unfair, Respect for the law means 
our allegiance to it, notwithstanding any 
personal opinion, hereditary instinct, nation- 
al impulse or geographic tradition to the con- 
trary. 
Our Nation is so constituted as to comprise 
within its structure the mechanism for modi- 
fication and change in accordance with the 
popular will—that is, by electing representa- 
tives who will work for change in the law 
and by selecting executives who will enforce 
the law effectively. If we disagree with the 
law and irresponsibly assail and defy It, 
we challenge the foundation of our own ro- 
ciety. 

Instead of all the words I might say to 
you about the noble mansions of the law, I 
believe I might serve you best if I take this 
opportunity to give you a brief introduction 
to an aspect of the law with which probably 
few of you are acquainted—that is, the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

What is the Tax Court? What is it sup- 
posed to do? What can it be expected to 
do in the Federal tax field? The Tax Court 
is an integrated, centralized court with its 
headquarters in Washington, D.C. It's a 
legislative court, as contrasted with the Fed- 
eral courts of general jurisdiction which are 
created under article 3 of the Constitution. 
It derives its powers, its functions, its juris- 
diction, and its duties from Congress. It had 
its beginning in 1924, and since 1926 there 
have been no substantial legislative changes, 
except in 1942 when its name was changed 
from the Board of Tax Appeals to the Tax 
Court of the United States. The court exer- 
olses solely Judicial functions by hearing and 
determining controversies between taxpayers 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
with respect to deficiencies asserted in in- 
come tax cases of individuals and corpora- 
tions, as well as deficiencies in estate and 
gift tax cases. Resort to the Tax Court pro- 
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vides an umpire to maintain the proper 
balance between taxpayer and Government 
in the interpretation of our Federal tax laws. 

The court is composed of 16 Judges, who 
are appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. The chief 


“ride circuit” by holding trial sessions in 
some 55 cities throughout the United States. 
The remainder of their time is devoted to the 
preparation of written findings of fact and 
opinions in the cases which are tried. 

The power to assign cases is vested solely 
in the chief Judge and the case itself is heard 
and decided by the judge to whom it has 
been assigned. 

Before a Tax Court trial begins, what hap- 
pens? First, the taxpayer receives a formal 
claim from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue that the taxpayer has underpaid his 
taxes. Presuming the taxpayer disagrees 
with the Commissioner's tax claim, he can 
either pay the tax and sue for its recovery 
in the district court In his locality or in 
the Court of Claims in Washington; or he 
can, without payment of the tax, initiate a 
proceeding in the Tax Court by filing a peti- 
tion. This petition is a formal document in 
the nature of a complaint. After that, the 
Government's attorneys answer the petition 
and sult is joined. 

When these preliminary steps have been 

leted, the time and place of trial are set. 
A calendar or listing of cases to be tried is 
issued and a judge is sent out to hear them. 
We sit as Judge and Jury. 

To many of you, presiding at a Tax Court 
trial may seem to have all the verve of an 
accounting lecture; however, I assure you 
this is not so, I know of many occasions 
which might have been appropriate from the 
pen of the late Ian Fleming, one of which I 
will relate. Several years ago, while holding 
court in Chicago, I had the opportunity to 
hear a case involving one of the more promi- 
nent figures in that city’s underworld social 
register. The case involved a claim by the 
Government of several million dollars of 
taxes. Counsel for the taxpayer heard that 
the Government had assigned an agent to 
follow me each day as I walked between my 
hotel and the courthouse to the trial. When 
taxpayer's counsel received this erroneous in- 
formation, he informed the Government of 
his client’s indignation at this wasteful ex- 
penditure of public revenue. It seems as 
though hi sclient had rather thoughtfully as- 
signed two of his own men to insure my 
safety, apparently with the thought in mind 
that if anything happened to me, including 
a stubbed toe, the underworld society might 
be blamed for the accident. 

When the trial of a tax case is concluded 
and briefs submitted, a written findings of 
fact and opinion is prepared. This becomes 
the opinion of the court, unless the chief 
judge directs that the case be reviewed by the 
full court. The opinion in each case heard 
and decided is studied by the chief judge. 
By this procedure, conflicts in the decided 
cases are reduced to a minimum. Cases 
dealing with new legal principles, or those 
reversing prior opinions as well as those 
which require difficult legal distinctions are 
typical of the cases considered by the full 
court in conference. One may feel that our 
conference procedure is cumbersome but 
such thought is quickly dispelled when one 
is aware of the fact that our court disposes 
of 5,000 cases each year. At our court con- 
ferences, which are held approximately every 
other Priday morning, we have a free and 
open discussion of the issues and cast our 
votes on each case. Any judge who disagrees 
with any opinion adopted by the conference 
is free to file a concurring or dissenting opin- 
ion setting forth his own views. It is not 
possible to overemphasize the importance of 
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our conference procedure—I also find it dim- 
cult to describe to you the thoughtful con- 
sideration that is given to these court-re- 
viewed opinions. The questions are of 
nationwide importance and merit the highest 
degree of consideration. 

The question is often asked—why is the 
Tax Court a “traveling court’? The answer 
is simply that is the way Congress set it up— 
so that taxpayers may have a reasonable op- 
portunity to appear and contest the claimed 
deficiencies with as little inconvenience and 
expense to them as possible. In some of the 
smaller cities where we do not have our own 


courtroom we use a Federal district or court. 


of appeals courtroom. 

A plethora of cases presented to the Tax 
Court involve highly complicated legal ques- 
tions which are entangled in the perplexing 
mazes of the tax statutes. But I shall not 
bore you by discussing any of these complex 
and difficult problems. In most of our cases 
there is a lot of real human drama, especially 
in the courtroom. Many Tax Court litigants 
are big names in business, in , the arts, 
and even in crime—and probably no other 
court in America hears more about the pri- 
vate lives of these people. Certainly few 
other Judges can go to work in the morning 
with less danger of monotony than those of 
us who sit in the Tax Court. Let me illus- 
trate my point by mentioning one or two of 
the interesting and unusual cases submitted 
to our court. 

A very early case in Tax Court history in- 
volved a wealthy woman who wanted her 
husband, a sea captain, to stay around home 
and take up permanent shore duty. She 
drew up a contract and in it she gave the 
captain half of her income. He in turn re- 
nounced his seafaring life and promised to 
take up no other work involving travel. 
After that, the wife pald taxes on only one- 
half of her income, and deducted the rest 
as an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense. While we agreed that her “captain 
1 be dear,” we held he was not deducti- 

e. 

However, it cannot be said that Tax Court 
Judges have lost sight of true love. A recent 
opinion involved a young heiress with an 
annual income of several hundred thousand 


dollars from trusts, who married a French 


lad named Jacques Adrian Marie Dubois de 
la Begassiere. They spent 1 year honey- 
mooning on the bride's yacht traveling 
around the world. The case involved some 
rather ridiculous questions of tax law dealing 
with domicile and residence during their 
year of heavenly bliss. In the opinion Judge 
Kern wrote: 

“The instant case is unusual because of 
more exotic circumstances. We are con- 
cerned here with the young, beautiful, and 
charmingly naive petitioner, and her suave, 
handsome, and attractive husband. Their 
interest was focused on the pleasures aris- 
ing from love, youth, and money. It is ob- 
vious that they had little interest in the 
more mundane affairs of life which usually 
trouble the young married couple. They 
were under no compulsion to “settle down” 
after the wedding and honeymoon and con- 
sider the problems presented by more prosaic 
circumstances, such as membership in the 
local Lutheran Church or the Masonic Lodge 
land, parenthetically, I might add the Ro- 
tary Club]. * * * Jacques met the young, 
beautiful heiress while she was making a 
tour of South America. They fell in love. 
They became engaged. They were eager to 
be married. He bought a one-way ticket 
to the United States and followed her home 
with appropriate speed and ardor. He cared 
less what type of visa he possessed. * * * 
Joyce had no reason to abandon her resi- 
dence in the United States and it was only 
natural for Jacques to make her residence 
his. Obviously, he wanted to be with her 
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and it was not unnatural for him to wish 
to live near the principal of her trusts.” 

I also recall a case where a wealthy lawyer 
claimed depreciation on a rare antique cock~ 
tail table in the library of his home. The 
problem was whether it was used in his busi- 
ness. The attorney argued, in effect, that 
cocktalls and clients were as successful a 
combination in the practice of law as are 
golf and patients in the practice of medi- 
cine. Our court, rather puritanically, 
balked at allowing the depreciation, but the 
court of appeals, taking a more sophisticated. 
view of 20th century mores, reversed us, thus 
establishing the simple principle that a 
lawyer, to be a good mixer, needs a cocktail 
table.“ 

Another case illustrates the Interplay be- 
tween tax law and the mores of our times. 
In one, a young lady reported, as a gift, the 
receipt of a large amount of securities from 
a married gentleman friend. Upon evidence 
that the gentleman had paid for the young 
lady's divorce and that the two often took 
weekend trips as man and wife, the court 
found that the securities constituted pay- 
ment for services rendered and therefore in- 
come to the young lady, 

APPEAL PROCEDURES 


Of course, the losing party in the tax 
court has à right to appeal the adverse de- 
cision to 1 of the 11 U.S. Courts of Appeal, 
and thereafter and finally to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. And as we all know, the 
Supreme Court has the last word on any 
question, and that includes all questions 
that are given birth in the tax court. 

Has the Tax Court succeeded? We hope 
so and we think so. And so did the late 
Robert Jackson, Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, who said in a noted tax case: 

“T still think the Tax Court is a more 
competent and steady influence toward a 
systematic body of tax law than our sporadic 
omnipotence in a fleld beset with Invisible 
boomerangs.” 

That is the story of the U.S. Tax Court 
and the meaning and essence of Law Day. 
In closing, I regret I can't offer you some- 
thing tangible to sweeten the pill of taxation 
but I do suggest to you that we might find 
some comfort in a thought expressed by Mr. 
Justice Holmes. He remarked, “I like to pay 
taxes. With them I buy civilization.” Most 
of us would agree that taxes are the price 
of civilization and certainly civilization is 
worth the price. Those of you in business 
similarly would agree that business overhead 
is necessary to turn over a profit and profit 
is unquestionably desirable. But, as busi- 
nessmen and as citizens, it is the rare indi- 
vidual indeed who takes delight in the ex- 
pense of overhead, whether it be for profit or 
for civilization. However, it is significant 
to note that not even the most radical groups 
which have any substantial following in this 
country have asked that Federal income tax 
be repealed. Unquestionably, the great ma- 
jority of Americans are convinced that in- 
come taxation is essential to sustain this 
Nation’s strength and vitality. 

As you are undoubtedly aware, tax law it- 
self has grown vastly more complicated. The 
courts, as a result, have had more interpret- 
ing to do. Moreover, Federal taxes gradually 
have reached out so that today they affect 
nearly every activity and nearly every person 
in the Nation. Consequently, the number of 
lawsuits has increased rapidly. This in- 
creased burden falls heavily on the U.S. Tax 
Court. From the bench, the law presents a 
static ratio—that is, as many cases are won 
as are lost. Regardless of how we decide, 
there is at least one aggrieved party for every 
issue. Furthermore, we can never uniformly 
satisfy either the taxpayer or the Govern- 
ment. However, partisan popularity has 
never been a proper judicial goal—we can 
only hope and promise to discharge our 
duties honestly and fairly as the law directs. 
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HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
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Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial entitled “Not by Popular Demand,” 
from the Wall Street Journal, issue of 
April 30: 

Not sy POPULAR DEMAND 


Rubberstamp or wise instrument in the 
national interest? How you view Congress, 
at roughly midpoint in the session, as it 
speedily enacts President Johnson's domestic 
program is naturally going to depend on 
your assessment of his policies. 

But whatever anyone's views, an under- 
lying question is whether last fall's election 
actually was a popular mandate for all this 
hectic Capitol Hill activity in the areas of 
education, medicare, voting rights, depressed 
areas, poverty, and the rest. And if not, then 
how well is the Nation being served? 

A persuasive argument can be made that 
the mandate Mr. Johnson received in Novem- 
ber was, if anything, for the status quo as 
against Goldwater policies that seemed like 
abrupt departures from it, In any case, the 
campaign provided scant discussion of the 
administration's legislative plans, still less 
of their formidable costs; the voters were 
given little basis for judging those plans and 
costs. Many of them, indeed, professed a 
general impression that the President as a 
candidate sounded fairly conservative in 
matters of Federal spending and expansion. 

Rather than some nebulous popular man- 
date for the program now unfolding, more 
plausible explanations for the congressional 
acquiescence suggest themselves, 

It's not only that Mr. Johnson commands 
topheavy majorities in both houses and has 
well-publicized ways of getting his way with 
Congress and others. That doesn't fully ac- 
count for the eagerness in his party, and 
sometimes in the opposition party as well, 
to give him what he wants—or more—with 
few serious questions asked. 

There is also a feeling, perhaps, that the 
man does possess vast power of a kind not 
lately exercised in the White House, and that 
it would be not only unpolitic but futile to 
proffer much opposition. To the extent the 
feeling exists, it bespeaks a climate that is 
hardly the most wholesome in the history 
of the Republic. 

A further possible reason for the con- 
gressional pace is indicated by Senator 
Doveras,; of Ilinois: Years of spadework on 
some of these measures. “When we advocate 
a worthy cause, public opinion is finally 
changed or aroused in its favor. This in 
turn refiects itself in the election of people 
who support the major issues or by a change 
in the views of those who had previously 
opposed them." 

Putting the matter somewhat less chari- 
tably, it might be remarked that when cer- 
tain proposals hand around Congress long 
enough, the time comes when they are finally 
passed in part through sheer inertia or bore- 
dom. Measures like sweeping aid to educa- 
tion and social security medicare certainly 
fall into that category of old and weary 
legislative ideas. 

In disassociation with Senator DOUGLAS, 
we doubt very much that public opinion is 
particularly aroused in favor of such bills, 
lobbies, of course, are, and other groups spe- 
cially formed to put the heat on Congress; 
so are at least some members of the segments 
of the population that hope to benefit from 
whichever handout is under discussion, But 
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we would guess that public opinion in gen- 
eral is more apathetic- that anything else 
about the whole range of the Johnson ad- 
ministration’s domestic policy. 

It's a pity, too, because some of the things 
being done in this Congress will have far- 
reaching consequences which we or our pos- 
terity may well come to wish could be 
undone. Whatever else may be said of edu- 
cation aid, medicare, antipoverty, area re- 
development and the numerous other pro- 
grams, they represent huge new assertions 
of Federal dominance. Each fresh intrusion, 
moreover, easily becomes a precedent for 
yet another. 

Not the least cause for concern is that the 
Government's cost estimates are in many 
cases only droplets compared with the tidal 
waves to come as the programs continue and 
grow. So it may sound mildly reassuring to 
hear the President announce the expectation 
of a $1 billion reduction in the Federal 
deficit this fiscal year, but it tells practically 
nothing about the cost of Government now 
or in the immediate or farther future. The 
Government has yet to give an honest ac- 
counting of even the probable costs of the 
Great Society. 

This, we submit, is not the status quo 
many thought they were voting for in No- 
vember, nor even a logical extension of the 
New Deal, which after all was trying to com- 
bat a deep depression; too often present 
policy consists of radical new departures and 
new infringements on individual freedom of 
action and constitutional safeguards, 

If that society of great Government ac- 
tually were what the majority had voted 
for, it would be their privilege, however, 
regrettably employed, It seems closer to the 
truth, though, that Congress is reacting to 
Executive power and its own political ap- 
petites, not responding to popular demand. 

Maybe the lawmakers will apply some 
brakes before the session is over, but so far 
most of them appear incapable of distin- 

g between the mood of the Nation 
and the insatiable demands of the spenders 


and special pleaders for Federal hegemony. 
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Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure today to know 
that the House has passed legislation 
which will result in the establishment of 
the Agate Fossils Beds National Monu- 
ment. 

This action will insure the preservation 
of some of the outstanding paleonto- 
logical sites known toman. Examples of 
Miocene animal life will be preserved for 
future generations. Mr. Speaker, we 
must know much about ourselves from 
studying our past and I know that this 
area in my State of Nebraska will be 
available to add to our ever increasing 
store of knowledge of our history. 

I want to congratulate those who have 
worked so hard and given so much of 
their time and energy to preserving this 
site for us including the two generations 
of the Cook family and Father Robert 
O'Neill. 

I testified for this bill before the Na- 
tional Parks and Recreation Committee 
of this House and am happy that the 
House acted to preserve our history. 
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Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent article by Paul Harvey he makes 
a comparison of the United States rela- 
tions with Germany and our present po- 
licy concerning the South. 

I have found his article to be very 
interesting, and I insert it in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

Poor OL’ SOUTH STILL UNFORGIVEN 
(By Paul Harvey) 


How long before the South will be forgiven? 

The South lost a war 100 years ago and is 
still paying for it. 

We forgave Germany twice in half that 
time. 

In the 20 years since Germany fought 
us the last time, we've forgiven them and 
sent them #4 billion. 

In the 20 years since Japan lost its war 
with us, we have forgiven Japan and sent the 
Japanese 82½ billion, 

It has been 100 years since Alabama and 
Georgia and Mississippi lost their war and 
Washington is still forcing those States to 
pay to Washington six times as much as 
they receive in “aid.” 

The economic jealously which was, in large 
part, responsible for the uncivil war is still 
apparent in the present North-South cold 
war. 

Southern Negro slaves had security but 
fought for freedom. Today they have free- 
dom, seek security. 

We have forgiven Germany and Japan 
and Spain and Mexico and everybody who 
ever waged war on us—except the Confed- 
eracy. 

We have even promised North Vietnam 
reparations in advance—a billion dollars aid 
per year if southeast Asians will stop the 
war at the 17th parallel. 

The Southern United States, entirely will- 
ing to accept a cease fire at the Mason-Dixon 
line and peaceful coexistence wherever 
is still occupied by “the enemy.” 

The Southern States have surrendered un- 
conditionally. They are no threat to the 
security of their neighbors. They have no 
territorial ambitions beyond their borders. 
Indeed, you never even hear of a retired 
southerner moving north. They mind their 
own business, contributing more than gen- 
erously to the U.S. Treasury. 

Washington would not think of meddling 
in the internal affairs of West Germany or 
Italy or Japan. It would be inexcusably bad 
manners. It would engender resentment. 
It would likely set the stage for another 
military confrontation, 

Yet Washington approves and applauds 
the invasion of our own South by Yankee 
mobs and supports their continuing invasion 
with Federal troops. - 

Granted, the South made a mistake. It 
lost the war. But many others have lost 
many wars and Washington has generously 
helped the fallen to their feet, sponsored 
their reconstruction, reestablished their in- 
dependence. 

How long before the South will be forgiven? 

Not one of Uncle Sam's former enemies 
has become a better friend. Not one has 
stuck with him through peace and war, feast 
and famine, as has this one. 

Uncle Sam has no ally on whom he can 
count as surely as on this splendid, energetic. 
dynamic segment of himself. 


Isn't it time to stop the masochistic 
punishment? 
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Isn't three generations of spitting on 
Johnny Reb's grave enough? 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 


Peace for Sister Faiths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years our country has worked to achieve 
peace in the Middle East. There may be 
some germ of a beginning for peace in 
the proposals recently put forward by 
President Bourguiba of Tunisia. Al- 
though the specifies of his proposal do 
not appear acceptable, it is encouraging 
that an Arab leader feels that a modus 
vivendi in the Middle East can be 
achieved. 

Another plan which is extremely im- 
portant is that proposed by Emanuel G. 
Scoblionko, president of the World 
Council of Synagogues. Mr. Scoblionko 
has urged that steps be taken to create 
an international committee to study the 
best. method of establishing communica- 
tion between Jews and Moslems since the 
religious tenets of the two are so close. 
In his inaugural address as president of 
the council, Mr. Scoblionko said: } 

I have for many years been disturbed by 
the spirit of dlienation that divides the 
world’s great religions. It seemed to me that 
at least the faithful, of whatever faith, who 
profess submission to one Father in Heaven, 
should sense a brotherly bond of kinship. 
All mankind is a family. We should, I felt, 
do away with whatever estrangement that 
exists and learn to live as a family. What 
better place to begin than with Islam, a di- 
rect descendant of Judaism, so many of 
whose adherents are first cousins to the 
Jews? 


I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following excerpts from a 
recent address made by Mr. Scoblionko 
which was published in the winter 1965 
issue of the United Synagogue Review: 

TOWARD JEWISH-MOSLEM HARMONY 
(By Emanuel G. Scoblionko) 


The Jews of America have done much to 
create a spirit of rapproachement with 
Catholics and Protestants. There exists 
today a far finer understanding and cordial- 
ity than existed only a decade ago. Let us as 
Jews now step forward and seek similar un- 
derstanding and cordiality with other great 
religions, 

Judaism is an ancient faith, the oldest liy- 
ing faith. Judaism is the mother religion of 
Christianity and Islam. We have made 
progress in our relations with one; let us now 
press forward toward better relations with 
the other. 

Islam today has hundreds of millions of ad- 
herents in many nations of the world. Mos- 
lems worship one God. Moslems recognize 
the sanctity of our Bible. Moselms revere 
and venerate the founders and prophets of 
Judaism. Moselms acknowledge holy shrines 
sacred to Jews, such as the Cave of Mach- 
pelah, The Moslem calendar includes Nebi 
Musa, a holiday in honor of our Moses. Mos- 
lems name their children Ibrahim for our 
Abraham, Yussuf for our Joseph, Musa for 
our Moses, Haroun for our Aaron, Daoud for 
our David, Suleiman for our Solomon. 
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Moslems honor the major principles of the 
Jewish faith. Moslems esteem justice. Mos- 
lems judge men not by what they have but 
by what they are. Moslems teach fear of 
God and love of man. 

These common qualities that pervade our 
two sister faiths cry out for closer bonds be- 
tween Islam and Judaism. For many years, 
indeed for many centuries at a time, the des- 
tintes of Jew and Moslem were inextricably 
intertwined. The great Maimonides, who 
died exactly 760 years ago yesterday, was 
court physician toa Moslem prince. For cen- 
turies, Jewish scholarship and Moslem 
scholarship flourished side by side. Often 
when one community prospered, so did the 
other. And in our own day we see that when 
one is persecuted by godless nations, so is 
the other. We have shared and are sharing 
in adversity what we shared in good 
fortune. 

As in individual families, there have un- 
fortunately been periods of strife between the 
two sisters, but I am convinced that had 
there been close and determined efforts to 
nourish a sense of comradely understanding 
between us, many of the discordant stresses 
in the Middle East probably would have been 
averted. 

Just as there is now better understanding 
with Christianity, so is it our duty to seek 
with all our hearts to create closer harmony 
with Islam. Eschewing political rivalries, 
let us as representatives of our religions seek 
to come together for the common purpose of 
enhancing the spiritual welfare of all the ad- 
herents of our two great faiths. 

Let us not seek to dominate each other, to 
convert each other, to surpass each other; 
let us seek only to respect each other, to es- 
teem each other, to love each other. With 
the true earnestness that becomes us as reli- 
gious leaders, let us join together for har- 
mony, respecting our theological differences 
but stressing our spiritual similarities and 
concentrating on our spiritual commonalities. 

Let us take the first step toward each other 
as Moslem, as Jew, as child of God. As such 
& first step, I urge the creation of an inter- 
national committee to study the best method 
of establishing communication between Ju- 
dasim and Islam. Such a committee would 
survey the history of Moslem-Jewish rela- 
tions and report on the opportunities that 
can most favorably be found or made to seek 
a working religious relationship between 
Moslem and Jewish religious leaders. And I 
hope that this modest beginning will prove 
in time to be the historic first phase in a 
Moslem-Jewish concord that will help bring 
the luster of peace to our troubled world and 
particularly to the Middle East. 

In this era of peace under peril, religious 
leaders of all faiths are under a holy obliga- 
tion to make every effort to resolve matters 
of moral moment in controversies among na- 
tions. Let us teach peace. Let us practice 
peace. Let us gain peace of mind through 
peace. And let us so live that the entire 
world will one day find its goal in the slogan 
of the World Council of Synagogues, O come 
let us walk in the light of the Lord. 


Electricity is Key to Democracy’s 
Salvation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1965 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, President 


Johnson in offering unconditional dis- 
cussion in an effort to achieve peace and 
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turn the energies of this Nation and those 
who would be our enemies from the path 
of war to the purposes of peace has wise- 
ly suggested the development of an im- 
portant natural resource. The value of 
such development is discussed in the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Sacramento, 
Calif., Bee of April 24, 1965, which I in- 
clude under previous leave to extend my 
remarks in the RECORD: 
Ex.ecrriciry Is Key TO Drmocracy's 
SALVATION 


This Nation's highly successful rural elec- 
trification program, which has played such 
& vigorous part in the determination to build 
a better and more abundant life, may pro- 
vide the key to southeast Asia’s future. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson in his major 
foreign policy speech called for greater co- 
operative effort for development of the 2,600 
mile Mekong River which runs through an 
area inhabited by some of the world’s poorest 
people. He said he will ask Congress for a 
$1 billion investment in an effort to put the 
vast potential of this river to work providing 
food, water and power to enrich their lives. 

The project, under the sponsorship of the 
United Nations, is under way. The United 
States is one of 21 nations. helping plan 
power plants, dams, experimental farms and 
irrigation programs. 

As a part of this venture, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association is pro- 
viding nearly 50 experts from throughout the 
Nation to give technical help in developing 
cooperative rural electrification, rural in- 
dustries and community facilities. Clyde T. 
Ellis, general manager of the association, said 
cooperative electrification of the rural com- 
munities of underdeveloped nations would 
help the people raise their standard of living, 
improve their morale and serve as a bulwark 
against communism. 

Low-cost electricity has been the mechan- 
ism by which the standard of ving of so 
many in the United States has been elevated. 
U.S. Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, of Califor- 
nia, In a speech to the association's annual 
meeting recently, said in a few decades the 
rural electrification program has brought 
about a revolution in the techniques of 
farming, invigorated rural industry and— 
contrary to almost everyone's prediction 
paid for itself. Kuchel added: 

When men of the future look back on the 
last half of the 20th century, let us hope they 
will be moved to say: “There was a generation 
which was a good steward of the earth and 
ita bounty.” 

There ts hope that the application in the 
backward nations of this country’s ability 
to relieve the back breaking drudgery of 
daily living will be the salvation of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 


The Water Quality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the House of Representatives debated 
and passed by a unanimous record vote 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. This 
legislation strengthens and reaffirms our 
national policy for the prevention, con- 
trol, and abatement of water pollution. 

All of the functions of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in the 
area of water pollution control will be 
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invested in a Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration. ‘The creation 
of this new Administration is extremely 
important in that it will give identity to 
the vigorous program which the Govern- 
ment will undertake to see that every 
Possible step is taken to clean up the 
Nation's waters. 

One of the most vital features of this 
bill is its recognition of the serious prob- 
lem created by combined sewer systems 
in urban areas. The cost in time, money, 
and public convenience to separate com- 
bined sewers is beyond the ability of the 
Nation to pay, and so this bill provides for 
an expenditure of $20 million annually 
for grants to demonstrate new or im- 
proved methods to point the way toward 

u More economically feasible solution, 
primarily in the area of providing ade- 
quate treatment of waste water from 
combined storm and sewer systems. 

The Water Quality Act also makes sig- 
nificant changes in the construction 
grants provisions for sewerage treatment 
Works. The Federal ceiling on grants 
has been increased from $600,000 to $1.2 
million for single projects and for multi- 
community projects to $4.8 million. The 
30 percent of total project cost limitation 
remains unchanged. One of the new 
features of the bill is that it makes pro- 
vision for the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to increase the Fed- 
eral share by 10 percent of the basic 
grant for a project when the project is 
certified as being in conformity with a 
comprehensive plan developed for the 
metropolitan area in which the project is 
located. 

The bill also expresses the urgent de- 
sire of Congress that the States assume 
and exercise their responsibility to define 
adequate standards of water quality. 
States which do not perform this respon- 
sibility will not be eligible for Federal 
funds under this act. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this legisla- 
tion is in the finest tradition of Federal 
incentives to local and State govern- 
ments to help them fulfill their respon- 
sibilities. In this connection, there is 
now underway in my district a grass 
roots campaign to arouse and enlighten 
our citizens to the great injury they do to 
themselves and their children by permit- 
ting pollution of our waters to continue. 
Dedicated and knowledgeable people are 
attempting to spread the word that water 
pollution is wrong, unnecessary, illegal, 
and, in a very real sense, immoral. 

An indispensible ally in this kind of 
effort can be found in the news media, 
and without their assistance, no cam- 
paign to establish basic understanding 
of a problem can be successful. Recently, 
the Syracuse Herald-Journal, a news- 
paper long dedicated to the betterment 
of the community which it serves, has 
published a series of excellent articles by 
Gene Goshorn on the major pollution 
problem in the 34th district. Mr. Gos- 
horn has done a first-rate job of pro- 
ducing highly readable articles, which at 
the same time contain technica] in- 
formation about the nature and extent of 
Onondaga Lake's pollution. I believe 
that these articles will make a significant 
contribution toward a general under- 
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standing of what is required of the cit- 
izens of Syracuse and Onondaga County. 

Mr. Goshorn's articles follow. 

THE Water Quairry ACT 

(Note—Cleanup of Onondaga Lake has 
been talked about for years. This series will 
discuss a dream that study shows is not pie 
in the sky: a lake suitable for swimming, 
boating, and other recreation.) 

(By Gene Goshorn) 

Onondaga Lake, potentially more danger- 
ous to health than a bottle of poison, lies 
foreboding at the doorstep of a half million 
people and a billion-dollar community. 

As every schoolboy will tell you, it is 
polluted with human and industrial waters. 

Five million gallons of raw sewage a day, 
it has been estimated, overflow into Onon- 
daga Creek and Harbor Brook out of dirty 
and partly broken-down city sewers to reach 
the lake. 

ADDITION FROM CREEK 


Nine Mile Creek, the lake’s biggest tribu- 
tary, carries human and industrial wastes 
into the 4% -square-mile cesspool. 

More potentially dangerous bacteria live in 
Onondaga Lake, tests show, than can be 
found in Lake Michigan beside one of the Na- 
tion's largest cities, Chicago. 

This despite the tons of antiseptic chlorine 
put into the lake each day by Solvay Process 
Co., and each summer by the Metropolitan 
Syracuse Sewage Treatment Plant and the 
Ley Creek Treatment Plant. 

“No community which seeks to grow could 
be comfortable beside a sewer,” says Econom- 
ist Max Bloom, of Syracuse University. 

COMFORTABLE FOR YEARS 

Yet Onondaga County appears to have been 
comfortable for many years. Perhaps it has 
been economics. 

Syracuse isa city today largely because of 
Onondaga Lake. Solvay Village likely would 
not have developed if not for Solvay Process 
Co., which needs up to 110 million gallons of 
lake water a day to cool equipment used to 
make soda ash and other chemicals. 

Syracuse grew out of the salt industry 
that had the swampy lakeshore lined, row 
on row with salt drying sheds. 

The “best use” today for the north- 
west two-thirds of the lake, State officials 
said in 1953, is “bathing and any other uses 
except as a source of water supply for drink- 
ing, culinary or food processing purposes.” 

BEST USED 


The southeastern third and a quarter-mile 
section of the mouth of Nine Mile Creek was 
classed “best used” for fishing and any other 
uses except for bathing or as a source of 
water supply for drinking, culinary or food 

ocessing purposes. 

Pine State says Onondagans should be able 
to fish’ or swim in the lake instead of being 
content with an occasional boat ride across 
its polluted water or a picnic within smelling 
distance of its littered shoreline. 


No one swims in the lake today and pollu- 
tion tests show no one should. Few people 
fish in it and those who do must be content 
with carp, catfish or suckers instead of the 
old lake delicacy, Onondaga whitefish. 

Onongada whitefish, a specie all its own 
which once appeared on fashionable menus 
in New York, is as extinct today because of 
pollution as the saber-toothed tiger. 


SHATTUCK’S VIEW 


Three hundred thousand people might be 
attracted to Onondaga Lake if it were clean 
enough for swimming, County Park Commis- 
sioner J. Howard Shattuck thinks. 

With swimming, the county’s Onondaga 
Lake Park might have attracted a million 
people last summer instead of the estimated 
700,000 it did attract. 
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[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
Apr. 26, 1965] 
War WATER POLLUTION Is: ONONDAGA LAKE 
OFTEN LACKS OXYGEN 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

Water pollution, like women, comes in var- 
ious forms. Anything going into Onondaga 
Lake which helps to make it unsuitable for 
fishing and swimming—its “best uses“ —18 
pollution. 

The State calls swimming waters class B 
and fishing waters class C. Trout streams 
are classed CT. If it's to be used for swim- 
ming and fishing, Onondaga Lake must aver- 
age not less than four parts of oxygen in 
every million parts of water. 

This level of oxygen is a State standard for 
swimming and fishing water. 

One type of pollution is called BOD. It 
stands for biochemical oxygen demand. It's 
an indirect measure of how much organic ma- 
terial, such as human waste, is in the water. 

Onondaga Lake often has enough oxygen 
in the water for swimming and fishing, but 
other times it almost disappears. 


LOSS OF OXYGEN 


Sudden loss of oxygen in the water has 
been blamed on heaving of huge amounts of 
undecomposed organic matter on the lake 
bottom, heaving of a big layer of hydrogen 
sulfide (smells like rotten eggs) in the water, 
and the death of large amounts of algae, 
small water plants which produce oxygen 
when alive but use it when dead. 

BOD is important because it uses up oxy- 
gen in the lake. Normal raw sewage from 
commodes and other sources has a BOD count 
of about 200. 

BOD counts in the lake as taken by the 


from nothing to 150. 

The most important pollution in Onondaga 
8 bacteria, as expressed by coliform 
coun 


Bacteria is needed to make cheeses, and 
the human body couldn't digest its food with- 
out thousands of bacteria. These are the 
good bacteria. 

BAD BACTERIA 


Coliform counts in water are used to indi- 
cate the presence of bad bacteria which 
would cause eye, ear, and nose infections in 
swimmers and possibly worse. 

Coliform standards from State to State vary 
from 50 to 3,000 for swimming areas. New 
York States has no standard, but State offi- 
cials say it probably would be 600 to 1,000. 

Coliform counts in Onondaga Lake are ter- 


260,000 at the Harbor Brook outlet in the 
fishing section of the lake. 

The coliform count in the swimming area 
of the lake was found to range, in August 
and September, from 4,500 to 8,300. 

The 4,500 coliform count is 90 times the 
count allowed in swimming areas in Utah 
and Washington and 5 to 7 times the Hkely 
New York limit. 

An estimated 56 million gallons of raw sew- 
age are produced in the Onondaga Lake 
drainage basin each day. How many gallons 
reach the lake untreated or only partly 
treated is an estimate no one in authority 
will make. — 

Industrial pollution also has turned Onon- 
daga Lake into a 4% -square-mile cesspool. 
Yet, Ironically, it is industrial pollution that 
is credited with keeping the organic lake pol- 
lution from making the biggest stink in local 


history. 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Tons of dissolved calcium chloride and 
floating white wastes have poured into the 
lake from Solvay Process Co. since the com- 


pany started in 1884. 
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The lake also naturally is very salty, con- 
taining one-fourth of 1 percent salt, about 
half as salty as normal seawater. If and 
when the lake is cleared of pollution, swim- 
mers will find a mouthful of its water dis- 
agreeable. 

But millions of people swim in the ocean 
and it’s twice as salty as the lake. 

[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal 
Apr. 27, 1965] 


SING SOLVAY Process—Lake 

UP CALLED POSSIBLE 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

Closing Solvay Process Co.—the county’s 
third biggest industry with an $18 million 
payroll—is not the price of swimming and 
good fishing in Onondaga Lake. 

Solvay often has been held as a club over 
those who have tried to rid the lake of pol- 
lution for 30 years. Cleaning up the lake 
will drive Solvay out of town,” it has been 
said. 

Scientific evidence collected by Syracuse 
University Research Corp. and others con- 
firms something everyone already knew: 

Solvay, with its 2 square miles of sterile 
white waste towering 70 feet into the air and 
draining into Nine Mile Creek, has pollution 
problems. 
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| LIVE TOGETHER 

But it also shows, scientists report, that 
Solvay and a clean lake can live together; 
that the problems can be solved. 

The company claims it has spent much 
time and money unsuccessfully trying to find 
a use for the waste, composed largely of 
chalk (50 percent), calcium chloride and 
hydroxide (22 percent), salt and sand. 

Solvay officials say the company can't af- 
ford to pipe the wastes 12 miles and bury 
them in the massive Solvay limestone quar- 
ries at Jamesville, 

So the wastebed runoff—water so laden 
with dissolved calcium chloride, calcium hy- 
droxide, and salt that fish can't stand it— 
mixes with Nine Mile Creek and runs ugly 
and chalk white to the lake. 

But there's more to Solvay's problems than 
meets the eye. 

KILLS BACTERIA 

Solvay draws 110 million gallons of lake 
water daily for cooling purposes. It treats 
the water with 30 times the amount of chlor- 
ine in your drinking water, to eliminate 
slime. 

The chlorine—undesirable in clean water 
helps Onondaga Lake by killing bacteria 
which may carry disease. This is what Sol- 
vay means when it says the water is purer.“ 

But on the other hand, engineers report 
the cooling water comes out of Solvay 27 
degrees warmer than when it goes in. This 
warms the already-warm lake and helps bac- 
teria grow. 

Dr. Daniel F. Jackson, Syracuse University 
expert on lakes, thinks Solvay could solve 
the water problems by reusing and cooling 
water over and over instead of using the 
lake. 

SETTLING POND 


The wastebed runoff problem could be re- 
duced, technicians feel, by building a settling 
pond near the mouth of Nine Mile Creek 
to settle out the chemical particles that 
make the creek white. 

Chemical processes also have been sug- 
gested to remove the dissolved solids in the 
water. The high amount of dissolved solids 
in the lake is a reflection of Solvay's respon- 
sibility for limiting the fishlife,” Jackson 
sald. 

Data checked with water quality guide, a 
widely used pollution guide, tend to confirm 
this. 

Elimination of human wastes and other 
organic pollution in the lake, while cutting 
Solvay’s need for expensive chlorine, would 
increase Solvay’s cost in another way, Jack- 
son says. 
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BOTTOM SLUDGE 


There is a massive layer of hydrogen sul- 
fide dissolved in the lake, Jackson said, be- 
cause of the mass of organic wastes on the 
bottom. Bottom sludge is reported up to 
12 feet deep. 

The hydrogen sulfide layer contains no 
oxygen, and Solvay needs unoxygenated wa- 
ter to keep Its cooling tubes from corroding, 
Jackson said. 

As the lake was cleaned and the hydrogen 
sulfide disappeared, Solvay would have to 
spend money to deoxygenate its cooling 
water. 

Beyond Nine Mile Creek at the waste 
beds, where even fish who survive upstream 
pollution cannot live, scientific data shows 
that all but the more delicate fish could get 
along. 

That is, they could get along Wf other 
types of pollution were reduced. 

WHITEFISH, TOO 

Lake trout are out of the question at this 
time, but Dr. Jackson believes they can be 
brought in when organic pollution is con- 
trolled. 

While Onondaga whitefish is extinct, 
Jackson says, it could be replaced by Cisco 
whitefish if we can curtail the organic 
pollution. 

We should also be able to get yellow perch, 
largemouth bass, and white bass, a salt wa- 
ter fish, The lake is about half as salty as 
seawater. 

Speaking of the lake in general and Solvay 
in particular, Jackson said, “Solvay, raw 
sewage, half-treated sewage, and industrial 
wastes all at once were too much for the 
lake.” 

“But the lake is becoming adjusted,” he 
said, and can be brought back. 

TREATMENT PLANTS 


Meanwhile, coliform bacteria counts indi- 
cate the lake may be twice as polluted as 
Lake Michigan off Chicago. And Chicago is 
many times larger than Metropolitan 
Syracuse. 

Syracuse dumped raw sewage into the lake 
for 100 years until 1925, when a simple pri- 
mary treatment plant was opened. It never 
worked properly. 

In the early 1950's, Syracuse dumped in 
Taw sewage again for 4 years until the State 
complained that the lake was visibly pol- 
luted. The t Metropolitan Syracuse 
treatment plant was opened in 1960. 

[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal, 
Apr. 28, 1965] 
‘Interceptor’ SEWER LINES NEED CLEANING, 
Repamtnc To Cut POLLUTION 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

Syracuse City can keep 1.8 billion gallons 
of raw sewage out of polluted Onondaga 
Lake each year by cleaning and repairing its 
“interceptor” sewers report. 

These sewers are massive engineers pipes 
which supposedly catch sewage and storm 
water before it flows into Onondaga Creek 
and Harbor Brook, and carry it to the Syra- 
cuse Metropolitan Sewage Treatment Plant. 

But every day, for every 38 to 40 million 
gallons of waste and storm water going to 
the plant, engineers estimate 5 million gal- 
lons overflow directly into the creeks—and 
thereby into the lake. 

County Sanitation Commissioner Uhl T. 
Mann says the city sewers are the lake's big- 
gest polluter. And he says it won't be solved 
until sewage and storm water flows in sepa- 
rate sewers instead of one “combined” sewer. 

But many engineers report, “Make the sew- 
ers we have work correctly and they can han- 
dle most of the problem.” 


Engineers working for the city in 1961 
found enough grit and silt in the interceptor 
sewers to cover a football field a yard thick. 
City records show less than a twentieth of 
it has been removed. 
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Mayor William F. Walsh announced Sun- 
day that the city will use urban renewal 
Federal aid to build a new trunk sewer— 
with separate pipelines for sanitary and storm 
drains—in Harrison Street at a cost of $680,- 
000. 

Citywide sewer separation, based on esti- 
mates from other cities reported in Engineer- 
ing News-Record, might cost $35 to $89 mil- 
lion. 

The city alone could never tackle such a 
costly program, officials report. State or Fed- 
eral aid would be needed. But no studies 
ever have been made of what separation ac- 
tually would cost, what effect partial separa- 
tion would have and what alternatives are 
available. 

O'Brien & Gere engineers in 1961 urged 
the city to launch a $425,350 interceptor 
sewer repair program. After 4 years, $70,000 
has been spent. 

A sewer cleaning program is “vital.” 
O'Brien & Gere said, “as it is the lack of 
cleaning that results in the most serious pol- 
lution.” 

A $45,000 yearly investment in sewer clean- 
ing, Public Works Commissioner Raymond 
Dodge reported, has removed 205% cubic 
yards of the 4,500 cubic yards of grit and 
silt O'Brien and Gere found, The cleaning 
program was started in 1963. 

First on the list for cleaning. Dodge said, 
is the Harbor Brook interceptor from State 
Fair Boulevard to the sewage treatment 
plant, last cleaned in 1949. 

The city can only catch up on the grit and 
silt problem by contracting the work out, 
Dodge said. City manpower and equipment 
are limited. 

The O'Brien & Gere report urged replace- 
ment of the 35-year-old Kirkpatrick Street 
Pumping Station, which it found to be un- 
safe, inadequate and in poor operating or- 
der. 

The city has removed the danger of ex- 
plosion by spending $3,270 for improvements, 
Dodge said, The station is to be replaced in 
1969. 

The city interceptors, when cleaned and 
repaired, can handle all the city’s sewage 
and storm water 355 days of the year, engi- 
neers report. 

The remaining 10 days—the time of heavy 
spring rains—raw sewage will continue to 
overfiow into the creeks and from there into 
the lake, engineers report. 

County sanitation commissioner Mann 
says those 10 days are critical, as a gallon of 
sewage flowing into the lake today won't 
flow out the other end for 7 to 10 months. 

Sewer separation—separating human and 
industrial wastes from storm waters— 
would handle the problem but can't be 
tackled by the city alone without outside 
aid. 


But for a fraction of the cost of separating 
sewers, engineers report, the city can clean 
and repair the sewers it has and eliminate 
1.8 billion gallons of sewage a year from the 
lake. 

Syracuse for a solid century and as re- 
cently as 1950-54 dumped raw sewage into 
Onondaga Lake, 

As a result, the lake bottom is covered with 
a thick, soupy sludge of undecomposed or- 
ganic matter, dirt and industrial wastes. 
This provides much food for Escherichia coli 
and other types of bacteria to get healthy 
and strong. 

The first general State antipollution law 
for water was passed in 1903. More have 
been passed since, but they're all rather 
toothless. 

Syracuse has one man working part time 
in the health department to enforce these 
laws. He works on pollution control when 
not working as department radiologist. 

Before John North went on this job, the 
city’s senior plumbing inspector handled wa- 
ter pollution control because the city’s pub- 
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lic health engineer post had been vacant 
5 years. 

The State health department isn’t much 
better off, with 5 men trying to handle the 
problems of 13 counties. “We can't give 
much more than administrative aid,” reg- 
tonal engineer Howard Gates said. 


[From the Syracuse (N-Y.) Herald-Journal, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 


Wo POLLUTES ONONDAGA LAKE? COMMUNI- 
TIES, HOMEOWNERS, AND INDUSTRY BLAMED 


(By Gene Goshorn) 


The list of who's polluting Onondaga Lake 
includes communities and individual home- 
owners as well as industry, city sewers and 
septic tanks, sewage treatment plants, and 
lake bottom sludge. 

The district State sanitary engineer, Peter 
Guala, says there has been definite progress 
since the State seriously got into water pol- 
lution control here in the fifties. Guala pre- 
dicts a breakthrough in 3 years. 

Meanwhile, the State and Syracuse health 
departments list the following today as con- 
travening standards in Onondaga Lake or in 
85.4 miles of streams emptying there: 

Syracuse sewers, the county-operated Ley 
Creek sewage treatment plant, the Camillus 
Village sewage treatment plant, Carrier 
Corp. Geddes Street plant, Crouse-Hinds CO., 
James Rock Spring Restaurant. 

Also, a papermill discharging wastes into 
section of Nine Mile Creek classed as trout 
stream, 17 houses in Chlorine and Fabius 
Streets, Liverpool Village (occasionally by- 
passes sewage into lake), Orchard Village. 

And, failing septic tanks in the Clay-Cicero 
Sanitary District area, to be solved by sewer 
district; a substantial amount of oil from 
unidentified Oll City company, a city meat- 

plant, storage warehouse, and other 
building in Water Street and an Onondaga 
Street laundry. 
COOPERATE 


Guala said all but one polluter is cooperat- 
ing in correcting their problems. He said the 
uncooperative polluter has been referred to 
Albany for legal action, but loophoes in State 
law make crackdown a slow and difficult 
process. 

Solvay Process Co, technically is not pol- 
luting Nine Mile Creek with its chemical 
wastes, Guala said, because it is classified as 
an F stream in that area. 

The State says the best use of an F stream 
is “sewage or industrial wastes or other 
waste disposal.” 

A State chemist will take samples this 
summer, Guala said, to see if Solvay is vio- 
lating the lake classification at the mouth of 
Nine Mile Creek. 

The lake there was classed C for fishing in 
1953 to accommodate the Solvay Co., Guala 
said, but the chemical wastes may violate the 
C standard. 

The rest of the lake in that area is classed 
B for swimming, though scientific tests show 
no swimmer should try it. 

SUBMIT PROPOSAL 


Guala said Crouse-Hinds is expected to 
submit soon a final abatement proposal for 
plating acids and cyanide which now drain 
into storm sewers leading to Ley Creek. 

Carrier Corp. is drawing up a revised abate- 
ment plan to handle sanitary and industrial 
wastes it pumps into Harbor Brook, accord- 
ing to the regional State engineer, Howard 
Gates, and the Syracuse health officer, John 
North. 

Camillus Village is renovating its inade- 
quate 160,000-galion treatment plant, Guala 
reported. 

Liverpool's sewage bypass problem will be 
corrected, County Sanitation Commissioner 
Uhl T. Mann reported, with evenutal con- 
struction of the $400,000 Bloody Brook Trunk 
Sewer. 

The Orchard Village plant, overloaded, will 
be enlarged, Mann said. 
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The State Exposition dumps 6 to 10 million 
gallons of chlorinated sewage into the lake 
each summer, Mann said, and dumps in 
smaller amounts continually as sports and 
other events are scheduled. 

BAD SHAPE 

Ley Creek is in pretty bad shape,“ Guala 
reported, partly because the 25-year-old Ley 
Creek Sewage Treatment Plant pumps 10 
million gallons of partly treated sewage into 
it each day. 

Mann, who runs the plant, freely admits 
the plant is 40 percent overloaded. Mann 
said major area industrial expansion—in- 
cluding treatment of Bristol Laboratories 
wastes—is responsible. 

Normal sewage has a BOD count of about 
200. Sewage entering the Ley plant aver- 
ages 461 BOD, Mann reported, highly con- 
centrated sewage. What comes out averages 
194 BOD—just under normal sewage. 

High BOD goes hand in hand with high 
bacteria counts and low amounts of dissolved 
oxygen in the water. BOD, biochemical 
oxygen demand, indicates the amount of or- 
ganic material. 

OPTIMISTIC 


Mann said he has been experimenting to 
find a way to lower the Ley plant BOD for 
3 years. He is optimistic about a new process 
being tried. But there are skeptics after 
3 years. 

Beyond the Ley plant, some bacteriologists 
and engineers interyiewed believe secondary 
sewage treatment must be added to the big 
Metropolitan Syracuse Sewage Treatment 
Plant. 

This 611 million plant—bullt after the 
town of Geddes refused to let Syracuse dump 
sewage sludge into Solvay wastebeds—now 
uses the already-polluted lake as an oxida- 
tion pond to—in effect—provide secondary 
treatment. 

But secondary treatment in the plant, sci- 
entists report, would remove nearly all the 
BOD and bacteria before it gets into the 
lake. But Mann fears algae blooms, big 
growths of microscopic green plants. 

Secondary treatment by electrolysis, a 
process used successfully in Europe, may be 
the answer, in the opinion of Dr. Daniel F. 
Jackson, Syracuse University expert on lakes. 
From the Syracuse (N. T.) Herald-Journal, 
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LAKE CLEANUP WOULD YIELD 3-1o-1 RETURN 
(By Gene Goshorn) 

Cleanup of Onondaga Lake is the key to 
$50 million in industrial, commercial and 
community development, a top local planner 
has estimated, 

The cost: perhaps $15 million in private 
and public funds, not including the cost of 
separating Syracuse's storm and sanitary 
sewers. Separation needs special study. 

Private investors report that a three-for- 
one return on an investment is great in any 
language. 

Yet Onondaga County as a whole today is 
not making the investment. If It is, its top 
public officials haven't got the message. 

“Onondaga Lake is probably the greatest 
potential asset in the urban area.“ the Syra- 
cuse-Onondaga Post War Planning Council 
said in 1945. 

“A city founded by water, made prosper- 
ous by water and water-borne salt, has filled 
in its canals, polluted its streams and turned 
its back on a lake that leads to the sea,” 
planner Chloethiel Woodard Smith said last 
year. She meant “city” in a broad sense. 

“The sources of pollution which have con- 
taminated the waters of the lake can be 
eliminated as soon as the public demand is 
strong,” the Onondaga Parkway Report 
stated, 

That report was written in 1928. 


Water pollution authorities interviewed for 
this series, while there is some disagreement, 
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are largely agreed that these steps should 
be taken soon: 

1. Clean and repair Syracuse interceptor 
sewers to sharply reduce a major source of 
raw organic pollution, such as tiolet flush- 
ings. 

2. Instead of spending $5 million to pipe 
Metropolitan Syracuse Treatment Plant efflu- 
ent to the Seneca River, add secondary sew- 
age treatment to cut down the 8 tons of 
dissolved waste solids pumped into the lake 
daily by the plant. 

3. Push improvements at the Ley Creek 
Treatment Plant, which is pumping 10 mil- 
lion gallons of inadequately treated industrial 
and domestic sewage into Ley Creek dally. 

4. Encourage and possibly aid Solvay Proc- 
ess Co. to reduce the tons of dissolved chemi- 
cals which run off into the lake daily from 
its wastebeds. A settling pond has been 
suggested. 

5. Support legislation to close loopholes in 
State antipollution laws. For example, offi- 
cials discovering a polluter today can't act 
until a full year has elapsed—enough time 
for the polluter to ruin a creek or stream. 

6. Chlorinate sewage treatment plant 
wastes beginning in February instead of May 
each year. Tests indicate bacteria can live 
5 months or longer in the warm, slightly 
alkaline water of the lake. 

This means that many bacteria pumped 
into the lake each February, March, April, 
and May are still there during the recreation 
season of June through September. 

7. Increased enforcement of existing pollu- 
tion laws should be provided, with larger 
staffs in the State and Syracuse health de- 
partments. 

Everything can help, from the housewife 
using “biodegradeable” detergents instead of 
those which suds all the way to the lake, to 
taxpayers approving bonds for sewers. 

New and different approaches to the lake 
are needed, says Dr. Daniel F. Jackson of 
Syracuse University, chairman of a scientific 
group seeking answers to lake pollution. 

Electrolysis is the ideal secondary treat- 
ment for Metropolitan Syracuse sewage 
treatment plant wastes, for example, Jack- 
son explained. 


Electrolysis will use the lake's natural salti- 
ness to advantage, produce cheap chlorine to 
kill bacteria, reduce the chemicals which 
cause “algae blooms” and be less expensive 
5 other types ot treatment, Jackson main- 

Perhaps the greatest problem facing the 
lake is the apparent lack of concern that ex- 
ists. “Public officials don't care because the 
public doesn’t care,” a conservationist said. 

No one expects to drink Onondaga Lake 
water, But good swimming and and 
new parks, marinas, motels, homes, and in- 
dustries which need clean water are possible, 

“Onondaga Lake was a priceless gift to this 
een businessman H, H. Franklin said in 


“It is difficult to imagine the state of mind 
which has permitted the almost utter de- 
struction of its value to Syracuse.” 


Alleged Voting Irregularities in ‘Arkansas 
SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I request 
that following my remarks several arti- 
cles dealing with the alleged voting ir- 
regularities in the State of Arkansas be 
included in the Rrcorp. 
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Particularly interesting is the record 
of Governor Faubus’ home county of 
Madison which reportedly in 1954 gave 
the Governor the votes of 100.4 percent 
of the eligible poll tax holders. 

One article reveals that in 1961, voters 
in predominantly Republican Venus 
Township showed up at the polis to find 
no ballot box, no poll books, and no tally 
sheets, among other missing items. 
Evidently some of them managed to vote 
in neighboring townships, but one Re- 
publican official was quoted as mourning 
the overall loss by saying, “60 votes may 
not seem much, but they mean a lot in 
Madison County.” 

A number of these news stories recount 
the frustration of Republican officials 
in their efforts to copy the voting records 
following last fall’s election. Three at- 
tempts were made in November, but the 
Madison County clerk, Charles Whorton, 
refused the Republicans each time. On 
November 25, a suit was filed in Madison 
County chancery court to produce the 
records. After two postpostments, the 
suit was heard on December 9 and a writ 
of mandamus issued. Immediately after 
the hearing the records were requested, 
and the request was repeated 5 days 
later. Then, Whorton appealed the 
court’s decision to the State supreme 
court. 

Republicans filed suit again, and again 
there were two postpostments before it 
was finally heard on January 6. Re- 
publicans lost the suit as Chancellor 
Thomas Butt ruled that the party had 
not supplied sufficient evidence to prove 
the records had been denied. So, a for- 
mal request, in writing, was made on 
January 8. Three days later, Republi- 
can officials returned to the clerk's of- 
fice, and one of them allegedly was 
struck on the side of the head when he 
asked to see the clerk, 

Relying on chivalry, as one reporter 
put it, four Republican women went to 
the clerk’s office the next day and were 
refused in their request to see the rec- 
ords. On January 13, these same women 
tried in vain to see the Governor him- 
self. That night all of the voting rec- 
ords were stolen from the clerk's office. 
A short time later, a reward of $1,000 
was made for information leading to the 
arrest of the thieves, which prompted the 
Marked Tree Tribune to comment: 

Somehow we don’t think the reward is 
the highest bid offered for those records, and 
we don't look for them to turn up anytime 
soon as a result of that offer, 


An editorial in the Arkansas Gazette 
summarized the situation by stating: 

Public records ought by any rational stand- 
ard to be available for copying as well as for 
inspection. The reason they are public rec- 
ords is so that interested parties can make 
inquiry into public business. If an election 
is not public business, nothing is. If Re- 
publicans are not interested parties in a gen- 
eral election, no one is. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot vouch for the 
validity of all of these charges. But I 
do feel that when such a volley of ac- 
cusations is made by reputable persons 
and papers, they should be brought to 
the attention of the House for possible 
investigation by one of the committees. 
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Certainly it is an appropriate matter for 
the Congress. to look into while it is 
considering the voting rights bill. 

A Shee articles and editorials referred to 
ollow: 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 28, 1961] 


ELECTION TROUBLE IN MADISON COUNTY: RE- 
PUBLICAN Vorens FIxD No BALLOTS 


HUNTSVILLE, June 27—Voters in Madison 
County’s predominantly Republican Venus 
Township showed up at the polis this morn- 
ing only to find there were no election mate- 
rials and no ballot box. 

By late this afternoon election judges and 
clerks from the township still were unable to 
locate the materials and voters were having 
to vote in neighboring townships. 

There seemed to be no explanation as to 
why the materials were missing or where they 
were—or why additional materials could not 
be obtained. There also was some concern 
among Republicans over whether it was legal 
for Venus Township voters to ballot in other 

ts. 

There are about 70 eligible voters in the 
township, Republican offictals sald, and 
about 60 of these are Republicans. 

The GOP ran a writeln candidate, Essie 
Barker, of Hindyille, against Governor Fau- 
bus’ son, Farrell, in the Madison County rep- 
resentative race today. Returns tonight 
showed Farrell Faubus way ahead. 

Madison County is Mr. Faubus’ home 
county. About half the county’s voters are 
Republican. 

“Those 60 votes may not seem much but 
they mean a lot in Madison County,” a Re- 
publican spokesman said. 

Sheriff Noah Leathem, a Democrat, said the 
Venus Township voters were voting in Bowen 
Township. 

“There wasn't enough interest to hold an 
election at Venus,” he said. 

J. Dwight Steele, of Huntsville, Republican 
county chairman, said on h Leathem's 
statement, No interest, huh?" He laughed, 
then said, “I'll have to reserve my comment 
on that.” 

Steele said that if the polling place had 
been changed he had not been notified. He 
said several yoters, two election judges, and 
& clerk appeared at the polling place this 
mornin, 


g. 

The sequence of events in Venus Town- 
ship, pieced together by telephone calls to 
Steele and others at Huntsville went some- 
thing like this: 

When the voters and the election officials, 
two of whom were Republicans, found no 
ballot box and no election materials (poll 
books, blank certificates, tally sheets and en- 
velopes) they contacted Steele and asked him 
if he knew where the materials were. 

The officials were told to check with Sheriff 
Leatherm and County Judge Clarence Wat- 
son. Both of these men said they knew 

about the situation. Steele said 
Venue election officials were led to believe 
the election materials had been given to an 
election judge—Dewey Reynolds (a Demo- 
crat) to take to the polls. 

Reynolds, who had not appeared at the 
polling place was found at his home. He 
told the officials that he had informed the 
county election commission he would not 
serve as a judge and said he didn't have any 
idea where the materials were. 

Steele said the officials then returned to 
the courthouse at Huntsville and “contacted 
two or three people but nobody seemed to 
know where they (the election materials) 
were.“ 

Some of the Republicans asked Judge Wat- 
son and Sheriff Leatherm how they could get 
additional election forms and a ballot box 
to open the polls in the Venus precinct. 

“The sheriff said he didn’t know anything 
about it.“ Steele said, “and the judge said 
it wasn’t any of his business.” 
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The Republicans then contacted the party's 
general counsel, Graham Hall of Little Rock, 
and asked him what to do about the matter. 

Hall told them that as far as he was able 
to determine, the voters who were unable to 
secure ballots in their own precinct should 
vote in neighboring precincts or at the county 
clerk's office, 


[From the Union Labor Bulletin, Arkansas 
AFL-CIO publication] 
VOTING SCANDALS IN ARKANSAS POINT To NEED 
For New Law 


Only about a third of Arkansans 21 and 
over vote in the most exciting of State elec- 
tions, but some persons make up for the poor 
showing. 

They vote two and three times. Some 
vote without knowing it. Some vote in two 
States at the same time. Some rise from the 
grave to cast a ballot, 

In Stone County, for instance, 310 of the 
3,441 residents who paid their poll taxes last 
fall, aren't on the poll tax list in the county 
clerk's office. 

It's just a matter of honest error, Sheriff 
Cullen Jake Storey says of the 9-percent 
discrepancy between the list and the poll 
taxes sold, 

“Tve never seen a list yet that checked out 
100 percent. There's always going to some 
names left off—by the collector, the clerk, or 
the printer.” 

Sheriff Storey, who is running for reelec- 
tion, managed to sell poll taxes to 92.5 per- 
cent of the Stone County residents listed as 
21 and over by the Federal census in 1960. 
Since the Stone County population dropped 
by 173 between 1940 and 1950 and by 433 
between 1950 and 1960, it can be assumed 
that the percentage of adults who bought 
poll taxes last fall should be even higher 
than 92.5. Sheriff Storey did a remarkable 
job of selling poll taxes considering that, in 
the State as a whole, only 60.7 percent of 
the adults counted in the 1960 census paid 
the tax. 

NOT UNUSUAL 


There is some evidence to show that the 
Sheriff is right when he says errors in the 
poll tax list are in no way unusual. 

In Lafayette County, Jack McClendon was 
astonished to find in 1962 the name of one 
of his employees, a Negro woman named Mrs. 
Margarine Turner, listed twice as “Margarine 
Turner“ and “Margene Turner.” Mrs. Turner 
was equally astonished. 

They turned to another page in the book 
and Mrs. Turner spotted the names of her 
seven brothers and one sister. She said they 
had no business in the poll 
none of them had paid the 
the brothers had lived in Texas 15 years and 
the sister had lived there 7 years. 

The prosecuting attorney, Royce Weisen- 
berger, of Hope, later found two affidavits to 
which someone had signed Mrs. Turner’s 
name. The affidavits were used to buy poll 
tax receipts in her name through the mail 
But Mrs. Turner didn't use the mail to pay 
her poll tax; she paid it in person at the 
courthouse. 

On June 27, 1961, in Madison County, 
voter's showed up in the predominantly Re- 
publican Venus Township at the polls and 
found no election materials and no ballot 
box. By late afternoon of the election day, 
the judges and clerks were still unable to 
locate the materials and voters were having 
to vote in neighboring townships. 

About 60 of the 70 eligible voters In the 
township were Republican. 

“Those 60 votes may not seem much but 
they mean a lot Madison County,” a Re- 
publican spokesman said. 

In December 1961 the Women's Emergency 
Committee for Public Schools learned from 
precinct workers that the returns for pre- 
cinct O of the Third Ward should have been 
191 votes for Ted Lamb and 21 for Dr. James 
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G. Stuckey. The returns had given Ted 
Lamb 95 votes and Dr. Stuckey 96. 

On May 8, 1964, Dale D. Swain resigned 
from the Morrilton City Council, charging 
that. democracy in Morrilton, Conway 
County, and Arkansas had failed. 

In a letter to the council, Swain said that 
he had “watched in helpless disgust as the 
needs of the citizens of Morrilton have been 
bypassed and ignored in favor of the demands 
of the few. * * * Thus has democracy in 
Morrilton, Conway County, and Arkansas 
faltered and finally failed.” 

The Lonoke County grand jury returned 
no indictments after investigating the Au- 
gust, 1960 Democratic runoff primary for 
State senator, but concluded “there were 
many irregularities if not criminal acts com- 
mitted, but they were of such a general and 
inconclusive nature that we did not feel any 
one or few persons could be singled 
n 

One of the recommendations the grand 
jury made was that a voter list and certifi- 
cate of judges and clerks should be posted at 
each polling place. 

At Texarkana, a department store manager 
was indicted for altering ballots in the July 
1960 Democratic primary. 

The permanent voter registration law now 
being sought wouldn't eliminate all the elec- 
tion fraud in Arkansas. But it would help. 

Each voter would have to appear in person 
before the county clerk to register. He 
would sign his own name in the registration 
book and the signatures would be checked 
when he went to vote. 

No longer could poll taxes be bought for 
persons not present and without their 
knowledge. 

ErcHTY Cases REPORTED or SHODDY, ILLEGAL 
ELECTION PRACTICES 

Ilegal and shoddy election practices were 
reported across the State in this summer's 
primaries and are cause for alarm the di- 
rector of the new Election Research Council, 
Inc., said Monday. 

John H, Haley, a Little Rock lawyer who 
directs the group founded recently to make 
a detailed study of Arkansas election proce- 
dures, said some 80 reports of violations had 
been received from election officials, voters, 
poll watchers and legislators. 

“Many of the have been con- 
firmed,” Haley said, “and I must say that 
our election process is in a sorry state.” 

He said he intended to forward reports of 
more flagant violations to the prosecuting 
attorneys for investigation. 

Haley listed seven of the most common 
election violations of State law reported to 
the organization: 

1, Lack of yoting booths in nearly every 
precinct in the State, even though voting 
booths are required by law. 

2. Widespread double voting. 

3. Shoddy and haphazard counting of bal- 
lots. 

4. Electioneering so close to the polls as 
to violate the law. 

5. Failure to post voting results. 

6. Illegal issuance of poll tax receipts. 

7. Allowing unauthorized persons to aid 
in counting ballots. 

“Perhaps most disturbing, because most 
common,” Haley said, “is the obvious in- 
different attitude of a number of election 
officiais—indifference to what the law is, and 
indifference to that trust with which they 
are charged, that of seeing that the wishes 
of a free electorate may be expressed.” 

STATEWIDE REPORTS 

Haley said reports have come róm all 
over the State by mall, telephone and 
through personal contacts. 

“By and large,” he said, “the majority of 
reports about election irregularities point 
to the fact that there is slipshod adminis- 
tration.” 
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Haley said that so long as there is disregard 
for the conduct of elections efforts to study 
and codify the laws will serve no purpose. 

He said that lawyers, working with the 
council, are preparing a series of brief weekly 
articles illustrating violations of the law with 
actual examples orbserved at the polls this 
summer. 

Haley also strenuously denied that the 
Election Research Council, Inc., is associated 
with any political candidate. He said an edi- 
torial in Monday's Gazette that indicated the 
belief that Winthrop Rockefeller had some 
role in setting up the council is in error. 

“There is no money in this organization 
other than contributed by the board of di- 
rectors,” Haley said. “We have not received 
a dime from any candidate for political 
office.” 

He said that private individuals have indi- 
cated a desire to contribute, and are in the 
process of doing so. 

The board, besides Haley, Includes State 
Representative Hardy W. Croxton, of Benton 
County; Mrs. E. E. Elkins of Fort Smith, 
State president of the League of Women Vot- 
ers; former State Senator Sam Levine of 
Pine Bluff, and Field Wasson, a lawyer and 
vice president of the Bratt-Wasson Bank at 
Siloam Springs. 

Haley said the council! welcomed inquiries 
and recommendations, which may be ad- 
dressed to Post Office Box 1385, Little Rock. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Aug. 20, 1964] 


ABSENTEE BALLOTING MADE TO ORDER FOR 
ELECTION CROOKS 


(By Karr Shannon) 


It is easily possible for illegal absent bal- 
lots to be of suficient number to win an 
election—in county, district, or State. In 
fact, the State’s laws setting forth the ways 
and means of absentee voting couldn’t be 
more appropriate for election crooks if they 
had been designed solely for the purpose of 
vote stealing. 

Section 3.1110 of the Arkansas statutes 
reads as follows: “Any person who expects to 
be absent from his voting precinct on the 
day of such election, or primary, may appear 
before the county clerk, cast his vote and 
seal the same. Said voter shall execute an 
affidavit stating, among other things, his 
residence, if in town or city, as accurately as 
the same may be done; said affidavit to be 
made on a form prepared by the county clerk 
and attached to said ballot, declaring the 
same to be his ballot, and said ballot and 
said affidavit signed by the voter.” 

Section 3.1111 adds: “Any person not in 
the Armed Forces being absent from his or 
her regular voting place, and in or out of the 
State of Arkansas, may apply by letter to the 
county clerk for a ballot, as provided herein, 
and it shall be the duty of said clerk to for- 
ward said person a ballot for the purpose of 
voting, and accompany the same with a 
statement that they are necessarily away 
from home, and will not vote again in the 
primary. Any person in the Armed Forces, 
being absent from his or her regular voting 
place, and in or out of the State of Arkansas, 
may apply by letter to the county clerk for a 
ballot, as provided herein, or any member of 
the family of said person or persons in the 
Armed Forces may-apply to the county clerk 
for a ballot, and it shall be the duty of said 
clerk to forward said person a ballot for the 
purpose of voting, and accompanying the 
same with the statement that they are neces- 
sarily away from home, and will not vote 
again in the primary 


WHAT ABOUT POLL TAX? 


This law, passed in 1927, does not require 
the clerk to mark or stamp the voters’ poll 
tax receipt, as is required of a judge at each 
precinct voting place; it doesn’t even require 
the clerk to ascertain that the voter has a 
poll tax receipt. It doesn’t require a man or 
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woman writing the clerk for an absentee 
ballot to prove possession of a poll tax re- 
ceipt. (The State constitution was amended 
in 1944 to permit those serving in the Armed 
Forces to vote without having paid a poll 
tax.) 

There is little but a moral code and con- 
science to prevent an absentee voter from 
voting again, on the day of election, at a 
precinct voting place. His poll tax receipt 
does not show that he has voted an absentee 
ballot. Fact is, hundreds of unscrupulous 
persons may vote absentee ballots—and 
never leave town; they vote again on elec- 
tion day. There has been ample evidence 
to prove that people living outside the coun- 
ty, with established residence, still vote ab- 
sentee ballots in the home county. Some 
have lived for years outside the State and 
are no longer citizens of Arkansas, but they 
still vote “back home” via absentee ballot. 
They must sign an oath, but a false oath 
means nothing to a person unscrupulous 
enough to knowingly cast an illegal vote. 


RESPONSIBLES DUCK 


Since the clerk is not required to make 
investigations of an applicant's voter quali- 
fications, even to finding out whether or not 
he or she has a poll tax receipt, our absentee 
ballot system is wide open for graveyard 
voting, multiple voting, and even to the 
voting of persons who never existed. 

Absentee balloting seems to grow more 
corrupt with each election. The steady in- 
crease in the number of absentee ballots cast, 
especially in sparsely populated counties, ap- 
parently arouses no suspicion, no interest. 
Grand juries do nothing about it. Sheriffs 
and other law-enforcement officers do noth- 
ing. Prosecuting attorneys register no alarm, 
certainly no aggressiveness. When such 
matters are brought to the attention of the 
State's attorney general he invariably finds 
some way to sidetrack or duck the issue. 
When the Governor is approached he seems 
to be vitally unconcerned. 

Our absentee balloting system, as it func- 
tions, is the core of election corruption, The 
very laws are so designed as to invite and 
encourage corruption. The laws should be 
made stricter; the penalties for violation 
should be more severe; enforcement agencies 
should be alerted to action. If this cannot 
be done, then next year’s legislature should 
repeal—in toto—the absentee ballot laws. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Noy. 7, 1962] 


FBI Gers SEVERAL COMPLAINTS ABOUT 
IN VOTING 


The FBI said last night that it had received 
several complaints of voting irregularities in 
Lassies ped general election in Arkansas, and 

would forward them to the Justice Depart- 
ment in Washington for a decision on 
whether to make an investigation. 

A spokesman for the Little Rock FBI office 
said that most of the complaints concerned 
the handling of absentee ballots and the al- 
leged refusal of some election officials to 
allow poll watchers inside the polling places. 
The spokesman declined to say what coun- 
ties the complaints came from. 

After the July 29 Democratic primary, 
complaints were received by the FBI that 
poll watchers were denied access to polling 
places in Conway and Mississipp! Counties. 
A report on the matter was sent to the Justice 
Department, where it died, presumably be- 
cause no violation of Federal election laws 
was involved. 

U.S. Attorney Robert D. Smith, of Little 
Rock, said after the July 29 primary that 
Federal election laws dealt primarily with 
fraud—anything that would deprive an elec- 
tor of his right to vote or of an honest 
count of his ballot—but did not cover mat- 
ters that had no direct bearing on the results 
of the election, 

The question of whether poll watchers may 
be present in a polling place during the time 
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of the voting is one for interpretation by the 
State supreme court, Smith said, since it in- 
volves State election laws. There is consid- 
erable difference of opinion among Arkansas 
election officials about whether poll watchers 
for a candidate may be in the polling place 
during the day, or only while the ballots are 
being counted. 
{From the Gazette State News Service, 
Dec. 2, 1964] 


HEARING DELAYED IN GOP Vore Surr 


Huwntsvittxr.—Chancellor Thomas Butt of 
Fayetteville has continued until 10 a.m. next 
Monday a hearing on a suit asking that Madi- 
son County Clerk Charles Whorton, Jr., be 
ordered to allow Republican workers to copy 
the county's voter lists. 

The suit was filed last week by Joe Gaspard, 
of Fayetteville, a fieldworker for the State 
Republican Committee. A hearing was to 
have been held Monday but Whorton's at- 
torney was out of town. 

Gaspard said that Whorton allowed Re- 
publican workers to look at the voter lists 
last week but that Whorton sald he wasn't 
required to allow the workers to copy them. 


[From the Times Echo, Eureka Springs, Ark., 
Dec. 3, 1964] 
HEARING DELAYED In GOP Vore Surr 

Chancellor Thomas Butt, of Fayetteville, 
has continued until 10 a.m. next Monday, a 
hearing on a suit asking that Madison 
County Clerk Charles Whorton, Jr., be or- 
dered to allow Republican workers to copy 
the country’s voter lists. 

The suit was filed last week by Joe Gas- 

of Fayetteville, a field worker for the 
State Republican committee. A hearing was 
to have been held Monday but Whorton's 
attorney was out of town. 

Gaspard said that Whorton allowed Re- 
publican workers to look at the voter lists 
last week but that Whorton said he wasn't 
required to allow the workers to copy them. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Dec. 11, 1964] 
Opp CONTEST 

It is an odd contest Democrats and Re- 
publicans are waging in Madison County. At 
stake is not office, honor or any other gen- 
erally accepted political prize. The Demo- 
crats, in the person of County Clerk Charles 
Whorton, Jr., instead require the Republi- 
cans to contest for the very public records 
of more conventional competitions. 

The Republicans finally got the Demo- 
crats into court last week, and procured an 
order permitting them to copy county voter 
lists. Even after the order had been issued, 
Mr. Whorton denied the Republicans access 
to the lists, explaining that he was planning 
to appeal the judge's order. The Republicans 
also asked to copy absentee ballot applica- 
tions, and were denied permission to do 80. 
They'll go back to court in quest of this 
permission. 


There appears slight legal question in the 
case: Public records ought by any rational 
standard to be available for copying as well 
as for inspection. The reason they are pub- 
lic records is so that interested parties can 
make inquiry into public business. If an 
election is not public business, nothing is. 
If Republicans are not interested parties in 
a general election, no one is, 

In the nature of things, a county clerk 
ought to be primarily an administrative 
officer who keeps records and performs other 
essentially nonpolitical functions. Democ- 
racy is in a sorry state when a county clerk 
has to be taken to court before he will 
furnish his political opposition full access 
to election records. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Dec. 23, 1964] 
MADISON CLERK APPEALS ORDER To Oren LISTS 

HUNTSVILLE.— Madison County Clerk 
Charles Whorton, Jr., has filed notice that 
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he intends to appeal a Chancery Court order 
telling him to allow Republican field work- 
ers to copy the voter lists for the November 
3 election. 

Whorton filed a notice of appeal to the 
State supreme court and posted a super- 
sedeas bond Thursday, and Tuesday a State 
Republican official charged that the appeal 
was simply a delaying tactic. 

Joe Gaspard and Otto Smith, the field 
workers, filed suit after the election, asking 
for a writ of mandamus to order Whorton 
to allow them to copy the records. Chan- 
cellor Thomas F. Butt issued the order De- 
cember 9. 

Whorton's appeal will mean that the order 
is suspended until the State supreme court 
rules on the validity of the order. 

Odell Pollard, counsel for the Arkansas 
Republican State Committee, issued a state- 
ment saying that the appeal was “simply a 
delay tactic that could prevent Gaspard from 
copying the lists for as long as 7 months 
if the county clerk asks for and receives a 
time extension.” 

State law requires that voters lists be kept 
for only 6 months after the election. After 
that, the records may be destroyed. 

Pollard demanded an explanation for what 
he called the secrecy of Whorton and a few 
other clerks who had denied Republicans 
copies of voter lists. 

Whorton denied that the appeal was a 
delaying tactic. He said he had made voter 
lists and other records available to the Re- 
publicans and that they had examined them. 
But he said he would not let them pho- 
tograph the records. , 

“I don't know whether they can do th 
under the law, so I decided to let the courts 
decide," the Associated Press quoted Whorton 
as saying. 

“I have not refused them anything,” he 
said. “I have shown them everything they 
asked to see. This is Just harassment.” 

Bob Scott of Rogers, attorney for Gaspard 
and Smith, said that Whorton had denied the 
Republicans even the chance to look at the 
records several times before the lawsuit was 
filed. After that, he said, Whorton allowed 
them to look at the records but not to photo- 
copy them. 

Scott said that the chancery court order 
authorized them to make photocopies of the 
records. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 15, 1965] 


MADISON PROBE ASKED oF Bak—Countr Srru- 
ATION BLASTED BY HALEY 


“Madison County has not become the 
laughingstock but has made itself the con- 
cern of the entire State,” Chairman John H. 
Haley of the Election Research Council wrote 
Thursday night. 

In a letter to Bruce Bullion of Little Rock, 
president of the Arkansas Bar Association, 
he commended to the bar a study and inves- 
tigation of the “disgraceful situation” in 
Madison County. 

He reviewed the efforts that he personally, 
and other organizations, including the Re- 
publican Party, have made in efforts to exam- 
ine the November 3 voting records in Madi- 
son County, all to no avail thus far. 

Now the records have been stolen, “The 
theft appears to have but one purpose: To 
conceal from the public the crimes which a 
study of the records would have revealed,” 
Haley wrote. 

He said the Election Research Council had 
evidence in the form of affidavits that non- 
residents of Madison County voted with il- 
legal absentee ballots in the November elec- 
tion, 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, Jan. 11, 1965] 
In Maptson County: REPUBLICAN WORKER 
SLUGGED, SHOVED, SPOKESMAN CLAIMS 

A Republican fieldman was reported slug- 
ged today as he sought to ask Madison Coun- 
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ty Clerk Charles Whorton, Jr., questions 
about voting records. 

Truman Altebaumer, executive director of 
the Arkansas Republican Party, sald that 
Carl White of Springdale, a GOP fieldman, 
was shoved and hit by an unidentified man 
in the Madison County clerk’s office. 

Legal action “is belng contemplated” in 
connection with the incident, Altenbaumer 
said. 

Four GOP fieldmen have made hourly 
calls in Whorton’s office since Friday in an 
effort to ask his permission to copy public 
voting records, Altenbaumer said. 

The four began the around-the-clock vigil 
after repeated unsuccessful attempts to con- 
tact Whorton, according to officials, 

Altenbaumer said that the Madison County 
sherif was in the hallway nearby during 
the incident this morning but refused to take 
any action. 

White quoted the sheriff as saying: “I did- 
n't see a thing. ` 

The Republicans set up their selge Fri- 
day but Whorton was not In his office. He 
was on his chicken farm near Huntsville re- 
pairing a watering system. 

“We're pretty busy today we have chancery 
and probate court,” Whorton sald today. 

Chancery Judge Thomas Butt dismissed 
the GOP suit last week, saying the Republi- 
cans had not proved that they had been 
denied permission to photograph the absen- 
tee records. 

Earlier, Butt had ruled for the Republi- 
cans in a suit in which they asked permis- 
sion to photograph county voter lists. Whor- 
tion appealed Butt's ruling to the Arkansas 
Supreme Court. He said he wanted a final 
court decision on whether it is legal to 
photograph yoter records. 

“All I want is a ruling,” Whorton sald 
today. “I'm not-trying to be snotty about 
it. I think I'm entitled to a ruling.” 

Whorton has been Madison County clerk 
for 10 years, “I'm the best little county clerk 
we've got in this county,” he said jokingly. 
“My people think so, too. The local Repub- 
licans think so, too.” 

Of the Republican fieldmen, Whorton 
said, “Every time I talk to them they're 
either suing me or telling the newspapers 
a le.” 

The Republicans said they left a written 
request to photograph the records last Fri- 
day, but Whorton said today he had not seen 
any request. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 9, 1965] 


REPUBLICANS Warr To Ger Puoros or VOTE 
RECORDS AS ÇLERK TENDS CHICKENS 

HuxnrTsviLLE. — Four Republican Party field- 
men waited outside the Madison County 
clerk's office Friday, trying to photograph 
voting records while the clerk worked to re- 
pair a watering system for his chickens. 

The Republicans were continuing their 
battle to photograph voting records in Goy- 
ernor Faubus' home county. They have 
twice taken the case to court, winning once 
and losing once. The county had the high- 
est percentage of absentee voting of the 
State's 75 counties in the general election. 

County Clerk Charles Whorton, Jr., was at 
his farm outside Huntsville. He said he was 
working on the watering system for his broil- 
ers. He said he was unaware of the presence 
of the Republicans until contacted by news- 
men by telephone. 

Whorton said he did not know when he 
would go to the office. 

The Republicans vowed to walt throughout 
the day and return Monday morning until 
they could catch Whorton. 

Chancellor Thomas F. Butt dismissed a 
GOP sult Wednesday seeking a court order 
to photograph absentee voter records. Judge 
Butt said the Republicans had not shown 
that they had been refused permission to see 
the records, 

Earlier, Judge Butt had ordered Whorton 
to allow the GOP fieldmen to photograph 
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yoter lists, but Whorton appealed to the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court, saying he wanted a 
final court ruling on whether such records 
could be photographed. 

Truman Altenbaumer, executive director 
of the Republican State Committee, sald 
Friday that the four fieldmen went to 
Whorton's office to make a formal request to 
photograph the absentee records, subject of 
the dismissed suit, 

Whorton was not there, and Harrell 
Hughes, one of the fleldmen, said he left a 
written request. 

Then Hughes and Otto Smith, Joe Gas- 
pard, and Carl White took up posts outside 
the clerk's office, waiting in shifts of two for 
Whorton to appear. 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Dec. 25, 1965] 
Erronts MAPPED FOR VOTER Lists—ARKANSAS 
GOP DETERMINED To Ger MaDISON COUNTY 

Puntic RECORDS 

(By Carl Crawford) 

Lrrrix Rock, Dec. 22—State Republicans 
said Tuesday they will ‘exhaust all reme- 
dles—civil and criminal” in courts to get ac- 
cess to public records in Gov. Orval Faubus’ 
home county of Madison. 

The State GOP office here lambasted 
County Clerk Charles Whorton, Jr., at Hunts- 
ville for denying Republicans the right to 
photograph voter lists there. 

Governor Faubus’ executive secretary, 
Clarence Thornbrough, said, “We'll have no 
comment on that—that’s Republican busi- 
ness.“ 

Joe Gaspard, a GOP fieldman, said he was 
denied access to the records at Huntsville. 
Madison was one of three Arkansas counties 
which registered more voters this fall than 
the 1960 Federal census showed there were 
citizens of voting age. 

Republicans emphasized they were not ask- 
ing to see anybody's vote, just a look at the 
official list of persons registered to vote and 
the list of those who voted or applied for an 
absentee ballot. 

“Those lists are public records and have 
been available for copying in many other 
counties,” the GOP State committee said. 
“However, in Madison and a few other coun- 
ties this privilege has been denied—for rea- 
sons not yet revealed by the officials who 
made the denials.” 

Republicans took Mr. Whorton to court a 
few weeks ago and, after a short delay, ob- 
tained an order forcing him to open the voter 
lists. However, the Madison County clerk 
posted bond and appealed to the State su- 
preme court. 

“This is simply a delay tactic that could 
prevent copying the lists for as long as 7 
months,” said Odell Pollard, of Searcy, State 
GOP legal counsel. 

“We need the lists of voters to aid us in 
making a detailed analysis of the last gen- 
eral election,” Mr. Pollard said, “This will 
help us prepare a more effective program for 
reaching the general public with our prin- 
ciples of government.” 

Winthrop Rockefeller, defeated by Gov- 
ernor Faubus November 3, has pledged to run 
again in 1866. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat, Jan. 12, 1965] 


Mapison Door SHUT IN Women's Faces 
BY DEPUTY CLERK 


Four women representing the Arkansas 
Republican Party arrived in Huntsville to- 
day in an attempt to see the county clerk 
and tħe door was slammed fn their faces. 

The four's journey into Madison County 
Was the latest effort by the State Repub- 


Ueans to gain permission to copy or photo- 


graph absentee yoting records, 

The deputy county clerk, Mrs. Rena Stew- 
art, saw them coming and shut the door in 
their faces. 

The women knocked on the door and Mrs. 
Stewart opened the office. 
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“I know who you are and what you're do- 
ing here,” Mrs. Stewart told the visitors. 

One of the Republican women, Mrs, Mil- 
dred Norman, of Little Rock, told the deputy 
clerk, “This (courthouse) is a public place 
and we're here on public business, 

The four women planned to remain at the 
courthouse until it closed today. It was not 
known whether they will remain in the 
area and try again Wednesday. 

This information was called into the GOP 
headquarters at Little Rock by the women. 
Truman Altenbaumer, executive director of 
the State Republican Party, released it to 
the Democrat. 

The other three women on the trip are 
Mrs, Leona Troxell of Rose Bud (White 
County), Mrs. Marta Mathews of Heber 
Springs, and Mrs. Verna Cobb, of North Little 
Rock. All four yolunteered to make the 
trip. 
The Arkansas Republican Party has been 
trying to copy or photograph the Madsion 
County absentee voting records since the 
middie of Noyember and Charles Whorton, 
Jr., county clerk, recently received a court 
order to turn over one set of records but has 
appealed the order to the Arkansas Supreme 
Court. 

Mrs. Troxell, president of the Arkansas 
Federation of Republican Women, volun- 
teered for the Huntsville mission, saying, 
“Surely they won't attack a woman.” 

The Republicans did not want to send 
their male field representatives back to 
Huntsville without police protection. 

White said he was struck in the county 
clerk's office by an unidentified man as he 
approached Whorton to ask permission to 
see the voting records. He sald the man 
pushed him, hit him with his fists, and picked 
up & paperweight and threatened him. 

A Republican official at Little Rock said 
legal action is belng considered in connec- 
tion with the assault on White. 

Faunus Rervuses To SEE GOP Women WHO 

WANT MADISON VOTE RECORDS 


The four Republican women who say that 
absentee voting records in Madison County 
were denied them went to the Capitol Wed- 
nesday to complain to Governor Faubus. 

Mr. Faubus said he regarded the visit as a 
publicity stunt and reftised to see them. 

Furthermore, he said, county controver- 
sies are not a part of the responsibilities of 
a State administration. 

The Governor said in a prepared statement: 
“If you had contacted me in a proper man- 
ner, I would have conferred with you. I do 
not wish to be a part of a publicity stunt, as 
you inyited the press and appeared here be- 
fore I knew anything of your presence.” 

The statement was distributed to Mrs. Mil- 
dred Norman and Mrs. Verna Cobb, both of 
North Little Rock, Mrs. Leona Troxell of Rose 
Bud (White County), president of the Ar- 
kansas Federation of Republican Women, and 
Mrs. Marta Mathews of Heber Springs, by 
O. R. Thornbrough, the governor's executive 
secretary. 

The Governor remained in his private of- 
fice a few feet away behind a closed door. 
Mr. Faubus was holding a staff conference 
with his department heads when the wom- 
en arrived. 

The State Republican Party office notified 
news media that the women were enroute to 
the Capitol. Thornbrough noted this al- 
though he avoided saying point-blank who 
called the press, 

“We didn’t,” declared Mrs. Norman. “We 
understood the Governor is available to the 
public. I heard him say on television that 
he is available to see any citizen at any time.” 

“Shameful,” commented Mrs. Cobb after 
she read the Governor’s statement. 

Mrs. Norman said the group wanted to see 
Mr. Faubus because he was from Madison 
County and his influence could get the ab- 
sentee voting records open to them for in- 
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spection. They also want to photograph the 
records, which they say are public and should 
be open to all. 


[From the Araknsas Democrat, Jan. 17, 1965] 
Here's Lone Story BEFORE MADISON'S 
Vore Lists VANISHED 

A step-by-step account of Republican ef- 
forts to copy Madison County voting records 
has been released by GOP officials. 

The effort began in November. Last 
Thursday, the records vanished from the 
courthouse at Huntsville. The sheriff said 
they had been stolen, 

Following is the chronological summary of 
events in the continuing controversy: 

“November 4, 1964: John Haley, chairman 


-of the Board of the Election Research Coun- 


cil and two colleagues went to Huntsville to 
check absentee ballots, Haley talked with 
County Clerk Charles Whorton and asked 
him to let him see the absentee ballot ap- 
plications for the county. Whorton replied 
that they were locked up and that he did 
not want to open the safe with so many 
people around. When Haley insisted, the 
men allegediy were threatened and told to 
leave town. 

November 16: Dotson Collins, Madison 
County chairman for the Republican Party, 
went to the county clerk's office and re- 
quested permission to copy the absentee 
voters“ list. He was told that he could see 
the list, but couldn’t make a copy. 

November 23: Joe Gaspard and Otto Smith, 
GOP fieldmen, went to the county clerk's 
office to ask for: 1, access to list of voters in 
November 3 general election; 2, list of per- 
sons applying for absentee ballots, and 3, ap- 
plications for these absenteen ballots. After 
the first request, they were told by the 
county clerk that they could have no records. 

“November 25: Gaspard and Smith filed 
suit in Madison County chancery court for 
writ of mandamus (which is an order from 
the court requiring the county clerk to pro- 
duce the records). A hearing was set for 
10 a.m. November 30. 

"November 30: Arrived for hearing to find 
that Wnorton's attorney was out of town. 
Case was postponed and rescheduled for De- 
cember 7. 

“December 7: Gaspard and Smith with At- 
torney Bob Scott (of Rogers), and witnesses 
arrived for hearing. The case was postponed 
on a technicality and rescheduled for De- 
cember 9. 

“December 9: The sult was heard and a 
writ of mandamus issued, requiring county 
clerk to show the voters’ list. Judge Thomas 
Butt refused to act on the other two points, 
saying that they had not been a part of the 
original request. Immediately after the 
hearing Smith and Carl White, a national 
committeeman fieldman, requested the 
other records. 

“December 14: Gaspard and White again 
requested the same records in writing. 

“December 16: The first case was appealed 
by County Clerk Whorton to the State su- 
preme court, 

“December 17: The second suit was filed 
and set for hearing at 10 a.m. December 23. 

“December 23: The suit was reset after the 
sheriff said he couldn’t find Whorton in time 
to serve the summons 2 days before the 
hearing. 

“December 30: Whorton did not appear for 
the hearing. Hit attorney reported that he 
was ill, and after Scott's insistence presented 
a doctor's statement. Hearing was post- 
poned until January 6. 

“January 6, 1965: Chancellor Thomas Butt 
ruled that the Republican Party had failed 
to provide sufficient evidence that the county 
clerk had denied access to the records. 

Jan 8: A formal request, in writing, 
was de and left with Mrs. Rema Stewart 
in the county clerk's office by Harrel Hughes, 
a GOP fieldman. Whorton was not there, 
but the county judge, the sheriff, and the 
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county assessor were present. The county 
judge told Mrs. Stewart: “You haven't heard 
@ word he (Hughes) said’ Hughes and 
three others with him, (Smith, Gaspard, and 
White), turned to leave, and the judge said 
"You're going to have a * * * long wait.’ 

“January 11: The four fieldmen (Gaspard, 
Hughes, Smith, and White) returned to the 
clerk’s office. When White asked permission 
to see the clerk, after the men had been 
ignored for approximately 45 minutes, he 
was hit on the side of the head by an un- 
identified assailant. 

“January 12: Four volunteer GOP workers, 
Mrs, Leona Troxell, of Rosebud, Mrs, Martha 
Matthews, of Heber Springs, Mrs. Verna Cobb 
and Mrs. Mildred Norman, both of North 
Little Rock, went to the county clerk's office 
to request the records and were refused. 

“January 13: These women went to the 
Governor's office to enlist his aid and were 
refused audience. 

“January 14: Announcement came that 
the records had been stolen from the county 
clerk’s office sometime during the night of 
January 13.“ 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Dec. 8, 1964] 
Vorer Lists 


A hearing on an effort by Republicans to 
copy Madison County voter lists has been 
postponed by Chancellor Butt, of Fayette- 
ville. The lawyer for Charles Whorton, Jr., 
the Madison County clerk, was out of town 
Monday, the date the hearing had been 
scheduled. It has been reset for tomorrow. 

We do not pretend to be versed in the law 
but it seems outlandish that any sort of court 
action should be required to permit Republi- 
cans, or any other interested parties, to make 
copies of official voter lists. 

If election records such as voter lists and 
absentee ballot applications are not now 
fully public records, corrective legislation 
should be an early order of business in the 
next legislature. The stake, after all, is the 
right of citizens and political parties to in- 
quire into the conduct of elections. 


From the Arkansas Gazette, Apr. 14, 1965] 
THE MADISON RECORDS 


Charles Whorton, Jr., the Madison County 
clerk, has told the State supreme court 
there's no reason to rush a decision on 
whether absentee voting records can be 
viewed and photocopied by interested citi- 
zens. 

Whorton noted that the records Republi- 
cans want to photocopy have disappeared; 
which they sure have, from the unlocked 
vault in Whorton’s office and out an unlocked 
back door to the courthouse. They disap- 
peared while Mr. Whorton was contesting in 
court the right of Republicans and other 
citizens who wanted to see the records had 
been put off by Mr. Whorton, threatened 
with jailing by county officials, threatened 
with violence by courthouse hangers-on and, 
in the case of one Republican hired hand, 
clouted on the ear. 

Mr. Whorton suggests that the supreme 
court take its time in deliberating his appeal, 
and pledges that if the voting records are 
recoyered he will notify the supreme court 
at once. Jolly of him but we hope the su- 
preme court will move with all deliberate 
dispatch to establish the right of citizens 
and taxpayers to view and copy public rec- 
ords, We are no more hopeful than we take 
Mr. Whorton to be that the Madison County 
records will turn up but a supreme court 
decision early on could prevent another pro- 
tracted court fight in some other county— 
during which burglars might conceivably 
strike again. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 13, 1965] 


RESORT TO CHIVALRY 


By a more or less natural progression, the 
right to full access to public records in the 
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Madison County courthouse has come to 
hinge on the presumed chivalric constancy 
of the courthouse’s distinctly shaggy 
habitants. 

The Republican position is that the court- 
house crew would never hit a lady, not even 
if failure to do so should imperil the secrecy 
of the legally public absentee voting records 
that the Republicans want to examine. 

A Republican hired man who entered the 
courthouse Monday to petition for a look at 
the records alleges that he received a clout 
on the ear. 

There were no disinterested witnesses to 
the alleged slugging: One of the troubles 
with Madison County is that a disinterested 
witness is as rare there as a gentleman of the 
western school in the horde of Ogotai Khan. 
The “furrin” press was not on hand, having 
itself been repulsed by threats of violence 
on its last known visitation, election day, 
November 3. 

The appeal to chivalry may solve the prob- 
lem and win the Republicans a chance to 
look at the records but we continue at least 
mildly skeptical. A Republican or any other 
enemy agent trying to find out how a Madi- 
son County election has been conducted runs 
essentially the same risks as a Negro trying 
to register to vote in Mississippi, with the 
difference that the Federal Department of 
Justice is not maintaining even sporadic 
oversight over the performance of the court- 
house ring and its hangers-on at Huntsville. 

That no more prosaic remedy than the 
appeal to chivalry suggests itself ls a measure 
of how encompassing the ring has proved to 
be. A grand jury inquiry? Heh! An appeal 
to the Governor for State troopers to keep 
the peace and insure the physical safety of 
visitors to the courthouse? Heh! Heh! Heh! 

We admire the Republican ladies immense- 
ly, and wish them all the best in their storm- 
ing of the courthouse. While their faith in 
Madison County chivalry is surely not mis- 
placed, they may wish to couple some discre- 
tion with their faith, and go decked in crash 
helmets. 


From the Arkansas Gagette, Jan. 15, 1965] 
QUIET, PLEASE 

Restrain, faithful reader, those dark 
sniggers about the burglary of the Madison 
County Courthouse. It was shockingly ineffi- 
cient of the Madison County management to 
leave the back door of the Courthouse and 
the door to the county clerk’s vault both 
unlocked. But there is good reason to believe 
that the burglary itself stemmed from the 
purest of humanitarian motives. It was, we 
suspect, committed by gentle souls whose 
sole motive was the avoidance of bloodshed. 
It was an outside job, in the spirit of the 
Mahatma. 


One of the things that became clear early 
on in the Republican Inquiry into the Madi- 
son County general election was that some- 
body could easily get bad hurt, and maybe 
even killed, if the Republicans and the other 
snoopers didn't go away and let Madison 
County's Democratic Courthouse ring rest 
quiet on its triumph of November 3. Indeed, 
by Monday, a GOP fieldman already had 
suffered what he alleged was a clout on the 
ear while standing watch at the Courthouse 
in an effort to intercept the county clerk, and 
thus lay the groundwork for further legal 

Much earlier, there had been 
stern cautions from Madison's county officials 
and cruder warnings from Courthouse 
hangers-on. 

Whoever carried off the election records 
Wednesday night they might have saved 
the Courthouse Democrats one embarrass- 
ment or another, but he may also have saved 
some poor Republican's life. We trust that 
the humanitarian aspect of the mission will 
be borne in mind when, as surely will hap- 
pen, the Madison sheriff's office and the Ar- 
kansas State Police have tracked down the 
malefactors and they stand before the bar 
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of justice, naked to the harsh punishments 
which this State traditionally imposes upon 
those who defile democracy at its source. 


EXPLANATION 


After one of the more eloquent silences in 
his career, Governor Faubus got around 
Friday to discussing the theft of election 
records from the Madison County Court- 
house. 

He explained that Repubican Inquiries 
into. absentee balloting in the State are a 
scheme to build Winthrop Rockefeller a list 
of out-of-State voters for 1966. 

As Mr. Faubus said, compilation of such a 
list would be “a pretty smart move.“ 

We have no information on whether the 
Republicans are looking for vote fraud in 
the course of compiling a list or compiling a 
list in the course of looking for vote fraud, 
What we do know is that they by now have 
quite a list of absentee voters, along with 
quite a list of irregularities in absentee and 
other balloting. Nor does burglarizing a 
courthouse to frustrate Republican politick- 
ing go down more than marginally better 
than burglarizing a courthouse to frustrate 
Republican inquiries into vote fraud. 


From the Arkansas Gazette, Jan. 15, 1965] 
Governor Has NorHtne To Sar 

Governor Faubus wouldn't comment 
Thursday on the disappearance from a vault 
in the Madison County Courthouse of some 
voter lists that Republicans want to see. 

Mr. Faubus, whose home is in Madison 
County, attributed the repeated failure of 
Republican workers to see the lists as sheer 
stubbornness on the part of county Demo- 
cratic officials. 

As for the disappearance of the records and 
the effect this might have on the county 
image, Mr. Faubus had no comment. He said 
he wanted to avail himself of the facts before 
he made any statement. 

He promised a statement later. 


[From the Marked Tree Tribune] 
Tue HIGHEST BIDDER 

There's a flyer out these day’s offering a 
$1,000 reward for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of the party or parties 
responsible for the theft of the voter records 
in Madison County, Ark. Somehow we don’t 
think the reward is the highest bid offered 
Tor those records and we don’t look for them 
to turn up anytime soon as a result of that 
offer. 

Apparently much was at stake in that 
tawdry development. It must have been, if 
the Governor of the State would refuse to 
see a delegation of women protesting the 
Madison County clerk’s refusal to make the 
records public—and if a circuit judge would 
refuse to back up a court order he had given 
to make *hose records public—and if another 
court would dawdle along about an obviously 
unnecessary on whether the law 
forces the clerk to make those records public. 

The Madison County story ranks alongside 
the Conway County story in its involvement 
of the justice of the courts with the fortunes 
of political machines, at both county and 
State levels. Wed call both real horror tales 
when viewed in the perspective of the demo- 
cratic processes. 

Obviously $1,000 is peanuts when com- 
pared to the control of a county, much less a 
State. Any concrete evidence that might 
rock the pleasure boats of the men in posi- 
tions of power has to be concealed—or dis- 
credited through the use of some agency of 
government, including the courts if they are 
available for such perversion. 

It might be well to keep in mind that 
what is being bid for here is a vestige of our 
freedom and our rights as citizens in a State 
that supposedly operates on democratic 
principles. To allow such precedents to go 
unchallenged is dangerous business. 
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It is time the responsible citizens of 
Arkansas entered their own bid in this deadly 
game. Their elected representatives in the 
general assembly should be flooded with 
protests. You can johnny well bet that if 
some professor in a State educational insti- 
tution were accused of Communist leanings, 
the legislature would Jump at the chance to 
investigate him—why not an investigation 
of practices that smack of demagoguery in 
the lowest Communist or Pascistic tradition? 

We realize that such an investigation Is not 
forthcoming at the moment because it would 
be a real political ability for any man to 
lead it, in view of the current State adminis- 
tration. But the people represented in the 
legislature, who care about retaining a sem- 
blance of integrity and democratic action in 
our State, could make it a political liability 
not to act. 

These citizens could outbid both the Demo- 
cratic Party's administration in this State 
and the Republican Party with a bunch of 
5-cent stamps and phone calls in the in- 
terest of some precious commodities called 
individual freedom and fair and impartial 
justice, 


[From the NLR Times, July 1, 1964] 
Tue Fear or VOTING BOOTHS 


Why are people scared of voting booths? 
Mayor Laman said he thought they were a 
great idea. An ordinance was drawn up to 
appropriate $2,438 to build 50 of them. The 
city council has been considering it for a 
month but they still haven't taken any ac- 
tion on it. The mayor, who, apparently, 
has cooled off a bit on the idea, said that he 
can't even get an alderman to introduce the 
ordinance. Little Rock's city officials turned 
thumbs down, saying they'd rather spend 
thelr money on voting machines, which are 
other things that politicians also are afraid 
of. Then there's the Pulaski County Elec- 
tion Commission. It was one of their group, 
Dr. Wayne Babbitt, of North Little Rock, who 
came up with the idea in the first place. 
Excellent suggestion, said the other election 
commissioners when they heard about it, and 
they posed for pictures alongside a pilot 
model of the booth. 

What's wrong? What's the holdup? Well, 
one excuse is that booths might delay the 
voting process even more. But this is ridicu- 
lous since the voters wouldn't have to use 
the booths if they got tired of waiting; they 
could take their ballots over to the window- 
sill, or rest them on the fender of a fire- 
truck just as they've been doing all these 
years. And there's another reason—one that 
people don’t like to talk about. Dr. Babbitt 
is a (don’t look now) Republican. Any ideas 
adyanced by Republicans are even less popu- 
lar with incumbent Democratic politicians 
than those put forward by women, college 
professors, and editorial writers. Then, 
there's the problem of money. The political 
parties, who are responsible for the primary 
elections, have said that they certainly won't 
foot the bill. The city thinks the election 
commission ought to pay, But the election 
commission doesn't have any money. So if 
the county pays, it'll have to be paid by the 
county fudge, and the election commission 
is afraid he won't like this. The only thing 
really clear about this is the law: 

“All officers upon whom the law imposes 
the duty of designating polling places shall 
provide in each room designated by them as a 
polling place one booth, or compartment, for 
each 100 electors, or fraction of 100, voting 
there at the last election, and 
furnish the same with a table, shelf, or desk 
for the convenience of electors in preparing 
their ballots.” 

Some people—those who are tired of people 
looking over their shoulders when they vote, 
tired of politicians’ refusing to do anything 
to improve election procedures and turning 
their backs on carelessness and law viola- 
tions—would like to know what happens 
next. If anything. 
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{From the Pine Bluff Commercial Appeal, 
July 1, 1964] 
New LIFE AND OLD Law 

Jefferson County Clerk E. Allen Sheppard 
has refused to let a Republican field worker 
take a look at the list of voters who cast bal- 
lots in last year’s general election, 

The Republican, Marion R. Farmer, quoted 
the law to back up his request. Mr. Farmer 
cited Act 353 of 1947: 

In every election held in this State, the 
two clerks * * * in each precinct * * * shall, 
each, make and keep an accurate list, in du- 
plicate, of all persons voting in such precincts 
„„. The original of such list filed with the 
county clerk shall be kept on file by said clerk 
in his office and shall be a public record sub- 
ject to inspection by any candidate or any 
other person interested therein, but no candi- 
date or other person shall be permitted to 
take the same out of the clerk's office. 

Mr. Sheppard did not take issue with Mr. 
Farmer’s law, but the county clerk felt that 
the request was too unusual to be granted 
without a court order. 

Said Mr. Sheppard: “I'd rather be on the 
safe side * * * I never had anyone in 16 years 
ask to see the list that was made at each pre- 
cinct at the time the voters went in to vote.” 
So Mr. Sheppard suggested that Mr. Farmer 
get a court order. 

If the Republican Party continues to grow 
in what has been a one-party State for so 
long, then a number of political practices 
that are now unusual may become common- 
place—like checking the list of voters in sep- 
arate precincts to see if anyone voted twice. 

According to Mr. Parmer, checking the 
completed list would “help us determine if 
one person has voted In more than one box. 
more than one county, and even in more than 
one State.” 

One indictment of the hold that one-party 
politics has on this State is that a simple 
check like this one, specifically authorized by 
law, should be unusual enough to require a 
court order. 

In this instance, the one-party system has 
led to keeping public records private until a 
court says otherwise. Being on the safe side, 
in this instance, has come to mean not obey- 
ing the law until the court says 50, 

The county clerk's hesitation in this case 
is understandable. The State has had a one- 
party system for so long that a request from 
the Republican Party for a look at the voting 
list ranks alongside the sight of a dinosaur 
grazing on Barraque Street. 

One advantage of a two-party system would 
be to inject new life into some voting safe- 
guards too often followed only in the law- 
books. 


[From the Pine Bluff Commercial Appeal, 
Aug. 19, 1964] 
THOSE IRREGULARITIES 

The genteel call them election irregulari- 
ties. Legislators pass laws against them. 
The Governor has snubbed them as unworthy 
of his attention. 

But they still keep appearing. This time 
in Hot Springs, according to Prosecutor David 
Whittington. Mr. Whittington says he was 
turned up two cases of fraudulent voting in 
the Democratic primarily runoff last Tuesday. 

Election procedure is the basis of effective 
government in a republic—that is a truth as 
obvious as it is ignored by the present State 
administration, which has persistently re- 
fused to investigate charges of ballot box 
fraud in Conway County. 

Now the blight has a in Hot 
Springs, according to both Prosecutor Whit- 
tington and the chairman of the Democratic 
Central Committee in Garland County. 

This ought to be grist for the newly formed 
Election Research Council, Incentives for 
better voting laws abound in the State of 
Arkansas, The voter registration law on the 
November ballot represents one needed re- 
form, The research council may not have to 
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do extensive research to come up with more. 
Like a politician-proof secret ballot, for in- 
stance, 

Certainly action is needed from some quar- 
ter. In the past, the State administration 
has adopted a policy of incredible patience 
toward violations of the law in Garland 
County. To quote the words of a ballad the 
Rockefeller people are singing: 


“I'm a rovin' gambler, 
I've gambled all around; 
And for nine long Faubus years 
Hot Springs has been my town.“ 


It would be equally farcical if the State 
waited as long to act In this matter. 

What this State needs ls a Governor who 
can manage to get around to enforcing the 
law before the statute of limitations becomes 
a factor in the case. 

Orval Faubus says he is “a little suspi- 
cious” that the Election Research Council is 
connected with Winthrop Rockefeller. 

The Governor has a point: The Election 
Research Council says that it is in favor of 
honest elections. Winthrop Rockefeller says 
that he is In favor of honest elections. 

Mr. Rockefeller actually has gone on record 
in favor of the concept: “I believe that hon- 
est elections are essential to the preserva- 
tion of a democratic society, and that con- 
duct which interferes with this process 
should be prosecuted to the full extent of the 
law. I will do all in my power to eliminate 
election frauds and abuses in Arkansas, so 
that the true ‘will of the people’ shall govern 
our State in the best tradition of democracy.” 

That suggests that the newly formed 
Election Research Council is in cahoots with 
Mr, Rockefeller. It proves that the council 
is engaged in an open conspiracy, together 
with every citizen of the State who believes 
in fair and honest elections, to prevent elec- 
tion frauds in Arkansas. 

No one could make this charge stick 
against Orval Faubus, who has steadfastly 
refused to investigate those election irreg- 
ularities in Conway County. 

The Governor has gone so far as to assure 
citizens that the crime of double voting is 
at an absolute minimum. 

That may say a good deal more about Orval 
Faubus' tolerance than it does about what 
constitutes an absolute minimum. 


[From the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial Ap- 
peal, Aug. 20, 1964] 
OFFICIAL Says VIOLATIONS NECESSARY To SPEED 
VOTE 


(By Brenda Tirey) 

The chairman of the Jefferson County 
Election Commission said yesterday that cer- 
tain violation of election laws are necessary 
and practiced to speed vote tallying. 

Garland (Pete) Brewster, Jr., commission 
chairman and also chairman of the Jefferson 
County Democratic Central Committee, told 
& reporter for the Commercial there were 
violations but defended them. 

Brewster also said he thought the election 
laws Ought to be overhauled so that they 
could be compiled with more easily. 

The reporter's Interview was prompted by 
a report released by the Election Research 
Council, a nonpartisan organization of Lit- 
tle Rock. The report said there had been 
gross violations of the laws in the recent 
Democratic primary. 

John Haley, director of the council, said 
that the more flagrant violations around the 
State were lack of voting booths, double vot- 
ing, counting ballots in a way to invite mis- 
counts, electioneering around the polls, ille- 
gal issuance of poll tax receipts and use of 
unauthorized persons to help count ballots. 

Brewster said there were no real voting 
booths used in Jefferson County, but that 
there were tables with partitions to separate 
the voters at all polling places. 

The law requires three Judges and two 
clerks at each polling place. When the votes 
are counted one judge is to read the results 
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from a ballot while a clerk writes them down. 
Then a second judge reads the results and 
a second clerk is to write them down. The 
third judge verifies the vote. 

“If we used such a procedure at elections, 
which are held on Tuesday, we'd still be there 
Thursday,” Brewster sald. 

In Jefferson County, the ballots are di- 
vided equally among the election officials and 
each counts the votes by himself, Brewster 
said. Any judge or clerk has a right to 
challenge the results, he said. 

“It would be impossible to get judges and 
clerks if you had to count like that (accord- 
ing to law)“ Brewster contended. 

Are any unauthorized persons used to 
count ballots? 

Brewster said that sometimes when there 
had been a heavy vote, he had sworn in two 
or three persons at 6:30 p.m. to help count 
ballots at the heaviest boxes. 

“All I care about is that the candidates 
and issues get an honest count,” he said. 

He said the caliber of people who were 
used as judges and clerks here insured that 
there would be honest counts. 

“T have never known of an instance of dou- 
ble voting or use of an unauthorized poll tax 
here,” Brewster said. 

He said he doubted that many changes 
would be made in the election procedures 
because of the council's study. 

The council said it had six fleldmen to 
watch the polls during last month's pri- 
maries. Brewster said he didn’t know if any 
of them were here. 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, Aug. 23, 1964] 
THE LITTLE THINGS 


Nothing is more natural than that a man 
who had once received the votes of 100.4 
percent of eligible poll-tax holders should 
have his own rather specialized view of mi- 
nor election irregularities. Governor Faubus, 
who got that kind of a vote in the Madison 
County runoff primary in 1954 (while Fran- 
cis Cherry was getting another 1.6 percent), 
suggested on Tuesday that while double vot- 
ing was intolerable such minor violations 
of the law as failure to post the count at the 

place and electioneering too close to 
the polls must be viewed, if we understood 
him, philosophically. 

“These things don’t influence the outcome 
of the election or question the honesty of 
election Officials or the correctness of the 
vote.“ the Governor explained. 

Well, no, we don't suppose they do, ex- 

cept maybe once in a while. But an election 
judge who was planning to run himself up a 
revised set of returns on the long drive to 
the courthouse would be a pure fool to leave 
an unrevised set of returns on the wall of 
the polling place, now wouldn't he? And 
maybe that's one reason posting of returns 
outside the polling place is required by law. 
The problem with forgetfulness on the point 
is that it raises the suspicion of fraud. Nor 
does it seem to us that this kind of an 
irregularity ought to be so terribly difficult 
to correct, The count does eventually get to 
the courthouse in just about every case, 
along with the ballot box and the other 
paraphernalia of the election. It oughtn’t 
be a terrible strain on precinct election offi- 
cials to make sure that the posted copy 
just as surely finds its way onto the wall 
of the polling place. But we can expect that 
some election judges and clerks will go on 
forgetting this precaution so long as the 
State’s Governor suggests that it ought not 
to be taken very seriously. 

Passing out campaign literature too close 
to the polling place is another of those little 
things that can be presumed to count. The 
prohibited area around the polling place— 
100 feet in all directions—is of course ar- 
bitrary. But without rigid observance of 
such an arbitrary restriction, what is to keep 
electioneering and campaign materials from 
being passed out In the polling place itself— 
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perhaps by the judges and clerks, as is al- 
leged to have been the case with stickers 
for a write-in candidate for Congress in an 
election of relatively recent memory. 

In running off honest elections, it’s those 
little things, along with the big ones, that 
count. 


[From the Pine Bluff (Ark.) Commercial 
Appeal, Oct. 16, 1964] 


Wo NEEDS FOLL WATCHERS? 


James L. Bland, who is managing Orval 
Faubus’ sixth campaign for Governor, 
stopped in Pine Bluff Tuesday night to deliver 
a campaign speech. 

Mr. Bland whiles away the time between 
campaigns as director of the State employ- 
ment security division. This sort of bien- 
nial migration from the State capital to the 
campaign trail is an accepted, if not ac- 
ceptable, practice among the men Orval 
Faubus has appointed to high office in the 
State. 

Another of the Governor's campaigners, J. 
Orville Cheney, acts as State revenue com- 
missioner during the off-season. 

That such blatant conflicts of interest in- 
spire little criticism indicates (1) the enor- 
mity of the Governor's indiscretions that do 
draw criticism; and (2) the apathy that 10 
years of Faubusism has encouraged. 

But back to Mr. Bland and Tuesday night: 
In a gesture of largesse befitting the frab- 
jous machine, Mr. Bland announced that the 
Democrats were not going to use poll watch- 
ers in November. 

The machine's performance in some Ar- 
kansas counties may explain why. Madison 
County, for example: In the second primary 
of 1954, Orval Faubus received the vote of 
more than 100 percent of all poll tax holders 
in the county. Who needs poll watchers 
with a response like that? 

Lest anyone think that this display can be 
explained away by the enthusiasm of Madi- 
son County for a home-grown product, there 
is the case of Stone County, where a grand 
total of 3,441 poll taxes have been sold. 
Which is pretty impressive when one con- 
siders that the county's poll tax list contains 
only 3,131 names. 

[From the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock 
(Ark.), Feb. 28, 1965] 


LEGISLATIVE SOLUTION FoR ELECTION PROBES 


The legislature has finally acknowledged 
the diligence of the Election Research Coun- 
cil and the Republican Party in inquiring 
into election irregularities. 

Too predictably, the legislative response 
is to seek to hamstring further inquiries of 
the kind. 

House bill 575 by Representative Hilburn of 
Lawrence County, would prevent public in- 
spection of voting records, limiting such in- 
spection to people involved in election con- 
tests 


Mr. Hilburn is sometimes more candid than 
perhaps he realizes. His bill would, he says, 
prevent troubles such as have occurred in 
Madison County and Howard County. 

In Madison County, trouble took the form 
of a burglary, wherein election records were 
carried out of an unlocked vault and then 
through the unlocked back door of the court- 
house. The Republicans who had been try- 
ing to get a look at them never did, and now 
presumably never will. 

In Howard County, the Election Research 
Council claimed last weekend, signatures 
have been forged on seven absentee ballot 
applications, and on other absentee voting 
papers. 

The Election Research Council has since 
been the target of bitter criticism in the 
State senate and the ERC chairman, John 
Haley, has made an appearance before the 
Howard County Grand Jury. There have 
been conflicting accounts of what Mr. Haley 
told the grand jury. The grand jury has 
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branded the charges of election irregularity 
as false and has alleged that they were po- 
Utically inspired. Yet it has not explicitly 
denied the Election Research Council's 
central allegation, that voting forms were 
signed by people other than the voter, in 
violation of the law. 

One of the questions unanswered is how 
the grand jury discovered, in its- session 
with Mr. Haley, that his organization was 
politically animated. An even larger ques- 
tion is what difference this should make. 
It would be far better if factfinding on elec- 
tion irregularities could be performed by 
groups and individuals without political bias, 
and our belief is that the Election Research 
Council is acting without political bias. But 
what matters is that the elections be cleaned 
up, and in any irregularity in any field the 
most likely complainant is the aggrieved 
party, In the field of voting, that is the de- 
feated candidate or the out“ party. 

In proposing that examination of election 
records be permitted only in election con- 
tests, Representative Hilburn is really pro- 
posing that election conduct be left in the 
condition it was in before the Republicans 
developed serious pretensions as a second 
party and before the Election Research 
Council came into existence, This condition 
does not strike us as satisfactory and we are 
dubious that it strikes most Arkansans as 
satisfactory. Election irregularities are not 
something dreamed up by the Republicans 
and the Election Research Council. They 
are presumed to exist by virtually every 
Arkansan of our acquaintance; they are one 
of the richest sources of reminiscences by vet- 
eran politicians; they are abundantly con- 
firmed by the factfinding the Election Re- 
search Council and the Republic Party have 
done in the past 6 months. 

We do not call to mind a single grand jury 
investigation or election contest in court that 
has not produced incontrovertible evidence 
of irregularity. 

Nor is there any mystery why the irregu- 
larities have continued: Their perpetrators 
have not been prosecuted. 

In the Sceeton-Gunter contest of 1960, di- 
verse and massive irregularities were found to 
have occurred in both Prairie and Lonoke 
Counties. Yet only two election officials were 
ever convicted—and these two for having bet 
on the election. 

The Election Research Council's inquiries 
into last November’s election have produced 
only embarrassed silence on the part of pros- 
ecutor after prosecutor. 

In Jefferson County, the Pine Bluff Com- 
mercial conducted its own investigation, and 
alleged that a number of absentee ballot ap- 
plications and other documents had been 
forged. The Commercial published some of 
its evidence—in the form of photostats of the 
documents. But there has been no action 
even to inquire into the charges. 

The pattern will, we think, continue for a 
while—perhaps until prosecutors are called 
upon, in their campaigns for reelection, to 
explain their inertia. 

But we don't think Arkansans will stand 
for clapping a lid on election inquiries by the 
Republicans and the Election Research 
Council. Let the legislature try it, and it may 
take more irregularities than can be dreamt 
on to get the same bunth back in 1967. 

[From the Morrilton (Ark.) Democrat, 
Mar. 4, 1965] 


FAULKNER Ju TELLS GOP: Go! 


Faulkner County Judge T. D. Reedy has 
ordered Republican Party representatives to 
refrain from copying election records from 
the November general election. 

Gene Young, of Morrilton, a GOP repre- 
sentative, had gone to the Faulkner County 
courthouse Monday and obtained permission 
to copy the records from County Clerk L. J. 
Merritt. 
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Young and a friend were almost through 
copying the absentee applications when 
Reedy appeared and ordered him to get out 
and take his equipment with him. 

“There'll be no picture taking in this 
courthouse without the permission of the 
county chairman. I'm the county judge so 
just bow out now until you hear from me,” 
Reedy was quoted as saying. 

Reedy also told Young: “I'm going to see 
& lawyer about what you're doing.” 

The GOP has experienced some difficulty 
in copying the public records in some coun- 
ties since the November 3 election. In Mad- 
ison County, for example, a GOP representa- 
tive was assaulted and the records were re- 
ported stolen“ by the county officials. 


A SMALL STEP FORWARD 


(Nore.—In the wake of a Poinsett County 
Grand Jury investigation of alleged voting 
irregularities in the county, the Marked Tree 
Tribune had this to say.) 

Poinsett County took a small step forward 
toward honest elections last week when a 
grand jury saw fit to stay in session over a 
week considering evidence regarding voting 
irregularities. 

It was obviously a bit disappointing to 
those persons who had spent countless hours 
gathering evidence regarding those obvious 
irregularities that the grand jury's report 
turned out to be only a vague wrist slap 
rather than a call for more vigorous action 
in the courts. 5 

But we have to view even the mild action 
of the grand jury as a real bit of progress in 
this county, where for so long there has been 
absolutely no check on the manner in which 
elections were conducted, either in the pri- 
maries or in the general election. 

After all, a grand jury did look into the 
matter. It even went so far as to admit in 
its report that evidence of voting irregulari- 
ties existed and that “there was evidence in- 
dicating the possibility of forgery and making 
false statements.” 

So a small step has been taken. The grand 
jury handed the ball back to the electorate to 
be sure, when in its admission of evidence of 
irregularities it preferred not to indict but 
to leave “corrective action for problems of 
this nature” * * * to the “responsibility of 
the electorate.” 

There is nothing to keep responsible mem- 
bers of the electrate from picking up that 
challenge on a nonpartisan basis. Reams of 
evidence exist for them to examine in meet- 
ings if they choose todo so. We suggest the 
formation of an organization for this pur- 
pose and are quite willing to share all the 
information at our disposal with persons in- 
terested in such an undertaking. 

Corrective action on the part of the elec- 
torate is possible but it must organize before 
such action can become a reality. 


Israel Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me to pay tribute to 
that little nation in the Middle East— 
Israel. Its struggle for existence will 
continue and its fight for recognition will 
continue with the help of the people of 
the United States. Israel is a firm ally 
of the free world in that region of the 
world, the Middle East. She can be de- 
pended upon and her independence must 
be assured. I know you do not need to 


* 
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be told of the marvelous progress which 
the hard work, dedication, and zeal of 
the Jews in Israel has accomplished in 
the relatively short period of time since 
independence. Let me, therefore, speak 
briefly on the relations which have ex- 
isted between Israel and the United 
States in that same span of time. 

We are all aware of the great interest 
which has been demonstrated by Amer- 
icans for Israel and its growth and de- 
velopment. From the moment when 
then-President Harry S. Truman recog- 
nized the newly formed nation with the 
2.000 years of history behind it, to the 
present day when the programs of tech- 
nical cooperation between the two coun- 
tries have progressed toward the fron- 
tiers of knowledge itself, the record has 
been a happy and beneficial one. 

As Americans who have assisted the 
economy and development of this brave 
country in the hope that it would be- 
come a substantial and progressive mem- 
ber of the family of nations, let me say 
that the achievements of Israel in this 
sphere have been nothing short of mi- 
raculous. Our economic aid and tech- 
nical assistance, totaling $1,024.4 mil- 
lion, has been small in comparison to 
the constructive uses to which it has 
been put, and Israel's noteworthy 
achievements are a shining example of 
what responsible leadership and intelli- 
gent planning can do with such help. If 
only other countries would follow Israel’s 
lead. 

I do not believe that it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that American-Israeli friend- 
ship and cooperation will continue to ex- 
pand into new areas. And, that both na- 
tions will benefit from such cooperation. 
Take just one recent example: the agree- 
ment for mutual research into the prob- 
lem of large-scale water desalinization. 
While it is evident to everyone that Israel 
sorely needs new water resources, and 
that the successful outcome of these pro- 
grams will be of great benefit to Israel, 
consider also the benefits which will ac- 
crue to the United States and the world. 
Here in this country, for so long the land 
of unlimited resources, we are beginning 
to feel the pinch of limited fresh water 
supplies. We also have extensive areas 
of land which could be cultivated if there 
were abundant sweet water. So itis that 
both Israel and the United States can, 
and will, benefit from mutual programs 
for developing economical processes for 
desalinating sea water which we in the 
United States have only recently begun. 

This is only one brief, although impor- 
tant, example of what I mean. But it is 
a concrete demonstration of the good 
relations which exist between Israel and 
the United States, and a maryelous omen 
for the future. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OP ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the mod- 
ern history of the Poles is marked with 
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calamities and misfortunes. This was 
especially so in the late 18th century 
when their freedom and independence 
was in jeopardy. In 1772 they had al- 
ready lost a third of their country to 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia. In order 
to forestall the repetition of such a 
disaster, Poland's leaders aimed at 
strengthening the Government of Po- 
land by reforming and overhauling its 
governing machinery. In 1788, a com- 
mittee of the Diet—the assembly—be- 
gan to draw up a constitution. In the 
course of 3 years this was completed, and 
the resulting document, the Constitu- 
tion of May 3, 1791, was promulgated on 
that day. For the Poles that date be- 
came memorable and the Constitution 
a historic document. 

This Constitution introduced many 
radical changes in the Government of 
the country. Poland became a consti- 
tutional monarchy, with a responsible 
cabinet type of government. The pow- 
ers of the lower chamber were enhanced 
and those of the upper chamber dras- 
tically reduced. The barriers separat- 
ing the nobility from other classes were 
practically eliminated. The authority of 
landlords over the peasantry was re- 
duced, and religious toleration was guar- 
anteed. These liberal provisions made 
the constitution a truly democratic doc- 
ument. Its promulgation was hailed 
both by Poles and by their friends in 
many lands. From then on the date of 
its promulgation became a Polish na- 
tional holiday. Unfortunately, the Poles 
did not have the chance to put their new 
Constitution into force and reap its bene- 
fits, but today all Poles take just pride in 
the fact that their leaders were the first 
among other national leaders in Eastern 
Europe to draft and promulgate such a 
liberal and democratic constitution. 
That historic document testifies to their 
genuine democratic aspirations. In the 
celebration of the 174th anniversary of 
Polish Constitution Day I gladly join 
hands with all liberty-loving Poles. 


Columbia, S.C.: Twice Winner of All- 
America City Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the odds of a city winning an 
All-America City Award is indeed slim— 
11 in 20,000—but Columbia, S.C., has 
again claimed this distinguished honor. 

I congratulate my fellow South Caro- 
linians. They can be rightfully proud of 
their capital city. As you know, this 
award is presented to only 11 cities 
throughout the country each year. 

In a presentation speech on April 28, 
Miss Patricia Carbine, assistant manag- 
ing editor, Look magazine, emphasized 
how sharp the competition is for cities 
being considered for this recognition, 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
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her remarks so that Columbia's achieve- 
ment will be recorded for all America: 
Srrecu or Miss PATRICIA CARBINE, ALL-AMERI- 

CA Crry AWARD PRESENTATION, COLUMBIA, 

S.C., APRIL 27, 1965 

Governor McNair, Senator RUSSELL, Mayor 
Bates, ladies and gentlemen, tonight for the 
second time you become officially a member 
of the distinguished company of All-America 
Cities. I am honored and delighted to take 
part in your celebration. 

When Bert Combs was Governor of Ken- 
tucky and was putting through some needed 
reforms in the State, he told of meeting a 
friend on the street one day who berated him 
for what he was doing. “Bert,” the friend 
said, “I voted for you in the last election, 
but I don't like your so-called reforms, and 


I wouldn't vote for you again if you were 


St. Peter.” 

The Governor thought for a minute, and 
then replied, “My friend, that's good. Be- 
cause if I were St. Peter, you wouldn't be in 
my district.” 

We don't go so far as to say that the All- 
America Cities are always on the side of 
the angels, but we do think that their haloes 
are a little shinier than the average. In 1951, 
you proved that you had earned an All- 
America City title; and again, in 1965, you 
have shown that you deserve It. 

My mission here is as simple as it is 
pleasant. As a representative of one of the 
sponsors of the award to Columbia, I bring 
you the congratulations of Look ec 
my Own, and those of Look's editor-in-chief, 
Gardner Cowles, and of its publisher, Vernon 
C. Myers, who served on the jury that picked 


you. 

Just 16 years ago—in 1949—our esteemed 
cosponsor of the awards, the National Muni- 
cipal League, announced the first team of 
winners. Since that time, the annual con- 
test has grown into something rather big— 
almost a national institution. 


testants. They were all good stories—the 
competition was just about as keen as it 


comes. 

Theoretically, the chance of a city winning 
an All-American City Award is slim—iI in 
20,000, That is because there are only 11 
awards, but there are about 20,000 communi- 
ties in the United States that could make an 
entry of some kind into the contest. Not 
that all of them do, we're happy to say. 

Columbia’s chances, however, were better 
than that. You were already off to a head 
start. The charter reform, which brought 
you your All-American City Award in 1951, 
put the city government on a sound and 
efficient basis, giving you more time and 
energy to work on other improvements. 

Then, in 1957, you may recall that you 
won another Look-sponsored award—the 
Community Home Achievement Award. At 
that time, you were taking the first steps in 
the urban rehabilitation and residential im- 
provement that today have blos- 
gomed into full-scale renewal of blighted 
areas. 

Then, in 1962, Columbia won honorable 
mention in the All-American Cities contest 
for continued work in urban rehabilitation, 
for a good start at peaceful integration, and 
for other beginnings that have now become 
realities. 

Every city thinks its problems are unique— 
that nobody knows the trouble it’s seen, as 
the old hymn goes. And ina sense, they're 
right. Perhaps the individual problems are 
not without parallel, but the combination is 
always unique. 

In Columbia, you had slums—so has every 
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other city of any size across the Nation. In 
Columbia, you had a State law blocking the 
usual approach to urban renewal through 
Federal aid—so has every other city in your 
State. 

In Columbia, you have seen ‘irreplace- 
able historic buildings threatened by decay 
and the march of progress. So have many 
other of our older cities. Your préblems 
connected with urban blight, metropolitan 
planning, desegregation—all these were old 
stories to the All-American Cities jury. 

What was new was the way you were 
handling them, Unable to get Government 
money for urban renewal, you decided to go 
it alone, This has taken more time, and 
much, much more citizen cooperation, but 
you are succeeding. And who knows? A 
crash demolition program might not have 
given your historical and cultural buildings 
commission the time It needed to rescue and 
restore the beautiful old homes and build- 
ings. 

Also new and heartening is the progress 
you have made in race relations, in contrast 
to many other cities of the Old South. As 
Mr. Lyles pointed out in his address to the 
All-American Cities jury, “with little more 
than kind hearts, commonsense, and persua- 
sion,” your biracial human relations com- 
mittees have “worked wonders for Columbia.” 

In a democracy such as ours, there is only 
one possible solution to the civic problems 
that confront us. Whether we live in a 
Maine seaport town like South Portland, or 
a big Texas metropolis like Fort Worth, or 
in historic Columbia, S. C., the one and only 
cure is an alert, informed, responsible group 
of citizens. 

In addressing Congress this past March 
on the critical state our cities are in, Prest- 
dent Johnson said: “Let us be clear about 
the core of this problem. The probiem is 
people and the quality of lives they lead.” 

This is exactly what the All-American 
Cities program is about. It goes directly to 
the core of the problem. Your award—the 
All-American City Award to Columbia—is in 
recognition of your quality * * and of the 
quality of action you have taken to meet 
your problems.. 

Look is very proud of you. And we are 
honored to be associated in this program 
with the National Municipal League, an or- 
ganization which for more than 70 years has 
been a powerful champion of quality in gov- 
ernment and in citizenship. 

Congressman Rivers may be planning to 
tell you more about the league. But be- 
cause an award of this kind is measured in 
part by the character of those who bestow it, 
I should like to say a few words about the 
other sponsor. 

Many of you may wonder why a national 
magazine whose function ts to print stories 
and articles should go to so much trouble 
year in and year out to encourage local 
communities to improve themselves. Ac- 
tually, there are two reasons. 

First, as a magazine with over 7½ million 
circulation, we feel a great responsibility, 
which we try in many ways to discharge as 
a good citizen should. Sponsoring the All- 
America Cities Awards is one of these ways. 

The second reason is rather personal. We 
like the All-America Cities. Look's greatest 
interest Is in people—what they do, what 
they feel, what they believe, what they want. 
It’s a never ending story which we try to tell 
with warmth, understanding, and with some 
of the wonder we feel. We know that fel- 
low citizens, working together in their com- 
munity for a commond end, can achieve re- 
markable results. We have seen it happen 
time and again. And we are seeing it hap- 
pen here in Columbia, 

Columbia has chosen her destiny, and she 
displays it on bright, new signs along every 
highway into town: Twice All-America City. 

From the bottom of my heart I congratu- 
late you on the destiny you have chosen. 
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Newton, Iowa, Daily News Comments on 
Freer Exchange of Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
F 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last 10 years there has developed a 
strong trend toward freer world trade. 
With the passage in 1962 of the Trade 
Expansion Act, the United States com- 
mitted itself to such a policy. 

The reduction of national trade bar- 
riers, which is an expression of the free 
enterprise system on a global scale, has 
not proceeded without difficulties. But, 
in any Movement as complex as this, 
problems are to be expected. 

One of the great benefits of freer world 
trade is that, by lowering barriers to 
commercial transactions between coun- 
tries, we also reduce the barriers to the 
free exchange of ideas. 

An editorial from the April 26, 1965, 
issue of the Newton Daily News of New- 
ton, Iowa, comments on the “freer ex- 
change of influence” at work in the world 
today and I think my fellow Members 
will find this editorial of interest, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial: 

FREER EXCHANGE OF INFLUENCE 

We don't hear quite so much these days 
about the world Americanized- 
except when President de Gaulle gets up to 


But if certain things associated with Amer- 
ica—automobiles, refrigerators, a faster 
tempo of life—are spreading in other coun- 
tries, they are not, in the opinion of one 
businessman, so much American as they are 
expressions of a new prosperity in these 


Said Marion Harper, Jr., president of In- 
terpublic, a group of advertising companies, 
to a recent meeting of American and Euro- 
pean government officials: 

“We should not be surprised to find that 
people would rather be mobile 
(behind a wheel) than tied down; that they 
would rather be in touch with sources of in- 
formation and entertainment than be iso- 
lated, and that they would rather have 
choices in food, shelter, clothing, and cul- 
tural interests than be limited, generation 
after generation, to basic staples of subsist- 
ence living.” 

Moreover, if there has been an American- 
ization of living patterns and business prac- 
tices in Europe, there has also been a Euro- 
peanization at work in America, at least in 
the past. 

Europe gave this country the basic dis- 
ciplines of trade, banking, insurance, as well 
as the applied sciences, and much of the 
e of manufacturing and agricul- 

ure. 

In the 19th century Europeans invested 
heavily in American railroads and factories— 
a form of colonialism from which we bene- 
fited greatly. 

In the days when sailing ships were the 
only means of contact between the two con- 
tinents, America and Europe evolved along 
different lines. Today, with burgeoning con- 
sumer markets and a shrinking globe, these 
two worlds of business are being brought 
into daily touch with each other, 
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What is taking place. then, is an inter- 
change of influence, rather than one nation 
conforming to the ways of another. 

The key consideration, in Harper’s view is 
for each country to develop a flourishing 
economy that will afford opportunities both 
to its own businessmen and those of other 
countries to compete in serving and expand- 
ing its markets. 


Vice President Honors Gov. Frank Mor- 
rison and Dr. Abe Greenberg at Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 20 
years ago this week that we witnessed 
the end of World War II in Europe. This 
war bares testimony to man's inhu- 
manity to man. The calculated and sys- 
tematic destruction of countries, races, 
and nationalities passes all understand- 
ing of peaceloving people. We have 
resolved that never again shall such de- 
struction be brought upon the face of 
this earth and to this end have created 
the United Nations. 

The U.N. alone cannot prevent man’s 
barbarious acts to each other. Each of 
Us must in our own way fight hatred, 
injustice, and prejudice wherever pos- 
sible. To do this people have joined to- 
gether in organizations to foster brother- 
hood. The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews is one such orga- 
nization. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to set before 
this assembly remarks of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States honoring two 
great citizens of Nebraska, Gov. Frank 
Morrison and Dr. Abe Greenberg, for 
their tireless efforts in fostering 
brotherhood among the citizens of Ne- 
braska and this Nation. My hope is that 
the timely remarks of Vice President 
Husert HUMPHREY will inspire us to labor 
for a better understanding among people 
of this Nation and the peoples of this 
world. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS or VICE PRESIDENT HuBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AXD JEWS, OMAHA, NEER., May 2, 1965 
We gather tonight to honor two great citi- 

zens of Nebraska: Gov. Frank Morrison and 

Dr. Abe Greenberg. 

Dr. Abe Greenberg, one of the founders of 
the local chapter of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, is known to all of 
you for his kindness, generosity, and strong 
Character. His powers of healing have been 
devoted not only to the body, but also to 
the minds and hearts of his fellow citizens. 

Goy. Frank Morrison, my close and personal 
friend, adds the National Brotherhood Award 
to a long list of awards and recognitions he 
has received for his distinguished service to 
his fellow man, his city, his State, and his 
Nation. You know him for his service, but 
also for his human warmth. 

The common trait these honored men pos- 
Sess is their strong and active belief in the 
brotherhood of man. 

For we are all brothers in this world: What 
each of us does affects someone else. No 
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single action is Isolated or unrelated to some 
other action. 

On this day, in this week we are all re- 
minded of man’s interdependence. 

It was just 20 years ago this week that we 
witnessed the end of World War II in Europe. 
That war, as no other in modern times, testi- 
fied to man’s potential for barbarism and 
inhumanity. 

But it was also 20 years ago this week that 
men assembled in San Francisco at the 
United Nations Conference on International 
Organization to draw up the U.N. charter. 

“We the peoples of the United Nations de- 
termined to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war,” began their preamble. 

The 20th century can be enrolled in his- 
tory as the century of war. Or it can be 
enrolled as the century of peace. 

This century has been the first in which 
wars have been fought on a world scale, But 
it is also the first century in which peace has 
been sought on a world scale, 

We have perfected for the first time in his- 
tory means by which man can finally destroy 
himself. But we have also, for the first time 
in history, argued that world peace can be 
achieved on a level of reality. 

Some say that war is inescapable and in- 
evitable. Some, such as Hegel, have said 
that war is a necessary purgative for the 
“corrosive Influences of peace,” 

But we Americans, in this time, abhor such 
theory. We believe that corrosion stems not 
from peace, but from tyranny, hate and in- 
justice, 

Let us then be known in history as seekers 
of life and liberty and makers of peace. 
Let our Government be known as the gov- 
ernment Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the 
Federalists looked toward in their funda- 
mental propositions: “As anarchy leads to 
war, government establishes peace, and just 
laws preserve it.” 

Yes, we Americans as people, and we 
Americans as a force in the world must 
pursue peace. But what sort of peace shall 
it be? 

Is it to be the peace of domination? This 
peace is easy indeed to achieve, for it is based 
on control of the weak by the strong. It need 
not be based on any principle higher than 
that of “might makes right.” 

Is it to be the peace of permissiveness? 
This peace too can be bought most cheaply. 
For it leaves the outside world to its own 
devices, It justifies sacrifice of the small and 
weak, It justifies aggrandizement of the 
powerful and greedy. It justifies interna- 
tional irresponsibility—all on the premise 
that affairs not within our own borders are 
not our affairs. 

Is it to be the peace of balance-of- 
power? This peace has existed before. It 
depends on pepetuation of a delicate power 
relationship. It depends on the “status 
quo.” It has often also meant in the past 
“dividing up the world” at pleasure of those 
at each end of the balance, 

All of these peaces can and have been 
achieved, at least temporarily, throughout 
history. But they have never lasted. 

For they have not been based on justice 
or humanity. They have not responded to 
the needs of men and women seeking fulfill- 
ment for themselves and their children. 
They have not taken into account the spark 
that burns in all men and says: “Be free.” 

On this 20th anniversary of war and of 
peace, I reaffirm this Nation's determination 
to work toward true peace in the world 
peace with justice, peace with opportunity, 
peace with liberty. 

In the United Nations we have established 
institutional framework which works to- 
ward such peace. But the U.N. alone will 
never achieve it. Its achievement will de- 
pend on the determination and will of free 
nations, and of all men. 

There are today opportunities to buy an 


easier peace—a peace of domination, or of 


permissiveness, or of balance of power. But 
we reject these. 
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We stand now, as génerations of Americans 
stood before us. In the words of Jefferson: 

“Honor, justice and humanity forbid us 
tamely to surrender that freedom which we 
received from our gallant ancestors, and 
which our innocent posterity have a right 
to receive from us.” 

We Americans at home must make Amer- 
ica live up to tts heritage. 

We must, in the world, defend the right of 
others to perfect themselves free of coer- 
cion and tyranny, 

With strength and patience, we will suc- 
ceed. When that day comes, this century 
indeed can be known as the century of peace. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, great his- 
toric documents are the expression of 
lofty ideals conceived and formulated 
by men of vision and foresight, often 
becoming landmarks in national histories 
and leaving their permanent impression 
on national character. The Polish Con- 
stitution of May 1791, is such a document 
and reflects the liberal and progressive 
character of Poland’s leaders in the late 
18th century. 

This memorable and historic Constitu- 
tion embodied many democratic ideas, 
and represented a decisive advance over 
anything previously attempted in Po- 
land. By its provisions Poland aban- 
doned its antiquated, medieval system of 
government and adopted one with many 
modern features. Autocratic Poland be- 
came a constitutional monarchy. The 
most startling innovation was the aboli- 
tion of the liberum veto by which any 
one member in the Diet—the national 
assembly—could veto any measure, pre- 
venting the enactment of any legislation. 
The new Constitution did away with this 
obstructive feature, and thereby paved 
the way for new legislation. The powers 
of the upper house were reduced and 
those of the popularly elected lower 
house were increased. Freedom of con- 
science and of free speech were guar- 
anteed. These democratic features made 
the Constitution of May a model progres- 
sive instrument, and as such it was 
widely hailed both in Poland and Po- 
land’s friends everywhere. 

Through such a drastic overhauling 
of Poland's Government, its valiant and 
liberal leaders hoped to save their father- 


‘land from eventual dismemberment. 


Unfortunately that in itself was not suf- 
ficient to save Poland. Soon after the 
proclamation of this Constitution Po- 
land's foes attacked her, and brought her 
independent existence to an end for more 
than a century: Unhappily the Poles 
did not have the good fortune to live at 
peace under their new Constitution, but 
they have looked upon it as a memorable, 
almost sacred, document embodying their 
unrealized dreams and long-cherished 
hopes. The ideals embodied in that Con- 
stitution, Mr. Speaker, are as alive in the 
hearts of the Polish people on this 174th 
anniversary celebration of its promulga- 
tion as they were in 1791. 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate continued consideration of voting rights bill. 


House passed 15 miscellaneous bills. 


See Résumé of Congressional Activity. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 8891-8925 
Bills Introduced: 11 bills and 2 resolutions were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1870-1880; and S. Res. 104-105. 
Pages 8894-8895 
Bill Rereferred: Committee on Banking and Currency 
was discharged from further consideration of S. 1681, 
to provide for uniform, fair, and equitable treatment 
of persons, businesses, or farms displaced by Federal 
programs, and the bill was then rereferred to Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. Page 8904 


Printing: Senate adopted S. Res. 105, authorizing print- 


ing of additional copies of part I of the hearings on fiscal 
1966 authorizations for the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Page 8942 


Food Marketing: Senate passed without amendment 
and cleared for President H.R. 5702, extending for 1 
year the date on which the National Commission on 
Food Marketing shall make its final report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Pages 8955-8958 


Voting Rights: Senate continued on S. 1564, to enforce 
the 15th amendment of the Constitution of the U.S. 
(right to vote). 

Pending at adjournment was modified Ervin amend- 
ment (to Mansfield-Dirksen amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the amended committee substitute for 
the bill) to provide for instituting by Attorney General 
of action against a State or political subdivision alleged 
to be violating voting rights on account of race or color 
in the district in which the capital of the State, or politi- 
cal subdivision in question, is located, rather than in 
the District of Columbia. 

Pages 8925-8937, 8953-8955, 8959-8961 
Nominations: The following nominations were re- 
ceived: Hugh F. Owens, of Oklahoma, to be member 
of SEC; John A. Schnittker, of Kansas, to be Under 
Secretary of Agriculture; Alan S. Boyd, of Florida, to 
be Under Secretary of Commerce for Transportation; 
Wilbur J. Cohen, of Michigan, to be Under Secretary 
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of HEW; Warren W. Wiggins, of Colorado, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Peace Corps; Charles S. Murphy, of 
Maryland, to be member of the Civil Aeronautics Board; 
and LaVern R. Dilweg, of Wisconsin, to be member of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission; and one 


judicial. Page 8962 
Quorum Call: One quorum call was taken today. 
Page 8925 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:35 p.m. until noon Tuesday, May 4, when 
it will continue on S. 1564, voting rights. Page 8961 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee continued 
its joint hearings with the Military Construction Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, on 
S. 1771, fiscal 1966 authorizations for military construc- 
tion, with testimony on proposed funds for Navy con- 
struction from Rear Adm. Harry Hull, Director, Shore 
Activities Development and Control Division, Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, and Rear Adm. Peter Cor- 
radi, Chief, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Hearings continue tomorrow on the Navy title of the 
bill. 


PACKAGING AND LABELING 


Committee on Commerce: Committee resumed its hear- 
ings on S. 985, to prevent unfair or deceptive methods of 
packaging or labeling of commodities distributed in 
interstate commerce, having as its witnesses Lee S. Bick- 
more, president, National Biscuit Co., New York City; 
Dwight D. Townsend, Cooperative League, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Edward J. Hekman, president, United Bis- 
cuit Co. of America; Lyle C. Roll, president, and 
Norman Bristol, general counsel, Kellogg Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; and Melville Ehrlich, an attorney, on 
behalf of Potato Chip Institute International. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


Washington Post Editorial Commends 
Senator Daniel B. Brewster for His Ad- 
vocacy of State and Local Participa- 
tion in Planning the Development of 
the Potomac River Basin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, un- 
der the energetic leadership of President 
Lyndon Johnson, our Nation is prepar- 
ing to launch a comprehensive program 
of conservation and beautification, With 
encouragement from widespread sources 
our citizens are becoming increasingly 
aware of the need for imaginative ac- 
tion to preserve and enhance the en- 
vironment of natural beauty and abun- 
dance which has been handed down to us 
by our forefathers. 

It is gratifying to note that as a part 
of his message to the Congress on natu- 
ral beauty, President Johnson included 
an eloquent plea for the careful develop- 
ment of the Potomac River Basin. He 
recommended that the Potomac serve 
as a model of scenic and recreation val- 
ues for the entire country. He sug- 
gested the institution of programs to 
clean up the river and keep it clean. 

In a more recent message on the Na- 
tion’s Capital, the President accurately 
stressed the regional nature of many of 
the problems which confront Washing- 
ton, D.C. The problem of beautification 
and conservation in the Potomac River 
Basin is such a regional problem. The 
solution should rightfully come as a re- 
sult of cooperative and constructive ac- 
tion which embraces the efforts of State 
and local interests as well as those of 
the Federal Governnſent. 

The able senior Senator from Mary- 
land, the Honorable Danie. B. BREW- 
STER, has advocated what is, in my judg- 
ment, a reasonable approach in achiev- 
ing workable responses to the problems 
of the Potomac. Senator BREWSTER sug- 
gests the formation of an interstate com- 
mission to develop and protect this his- 
toric watershed. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend my 
colleague and friend from the Free State 
for this forward-thinking and reason- 
able proposal. He has again demon- 
strated the fairminded and cooperative 
attitudes which one cherishes in a good 
neighbor. West Virginia, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
are, in a real sense, good neighbors who 
must work together to solve those prob- 
lems which mutually affect them as part 
of the Potomac River Basin. 
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West Virginians are vitally concerned 
with the future of that basin. The head- 
waters of both the North and South 
branches of the Potomac spring from the 
mountains of West Virginia, and the 
river has played an important role in the 
historic and economic development of 
our State. I assure my colleagues from 
Maryland and Virginia, and the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, that I 
am responsive to the need for coopera- 
tive action at Federal, State, and local 
levels to insure the development of the 
Potomac River Basin in the most reason- 
able, workable and effective manner pos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, an editorial in the May 
3, 1965, Washington Post presents co- 
gent comment on the plan to beautify 
and develop the Potomac River Basin. 
It is heartening to note that the writer 
has recognized the contributions of Sen- 
ator Brewster in focusing attention on 
the need for local participation in any 
comprehensive planning. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial Plan for the Potomac” be printed 
in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed. 

[From the Washington Post, May 3, 1965] 
PLAN FOR THE Potomac 

Secretary Udall’s planning for the Potomac 
River is off to an unpromising start. Three 
months ago President Johnson declared that 
the Potomac would be made “a model of 
scenic and recreational values.” Apparently 
a plan is now being drafted behind closed 
doors in the Interior Department. 

Four States share the Potomac watershed, 
but none of the Governors has been asked to 
take part in the planning. None of the Con- 
gressmen has been asked for his views. None 
of the local governments in the basin, of 
which there are many dozens, has been asked 
to take part. Secretary Udall seems not to 
realize it, but he stands in the peril of re- 
peating the error of the Army's Corps of 
Engineers, whose 1963 plan for the Potomac, 
in nine fat volumes, is now quietly collect- 
ing dust. The corps began by deciding all 
the questions of values and politic; by decid- 
ing, in our behalf, what the people of the 
Potomac watershed ought to want and how 
much of it they ought to have. They then 
designed the plan to their own specifications. 
The Interior Department’s value Judgments 
will differ from the Army Engineers’ but, like 
every large Government agency, it will reflect 
its own political history and specialized con- 
cerns. 

Secretary Udall ought to be aware that the 
State and local governments of the region 
have already formed a very strong impression 
of his intentions. Right or wrong, they be- 
lieve that he intends to work out his own 
plan in secrecy over the summer and drop it, 
in finished form, on the President's desk next 
fall. They believe that this plan will be 
oriented strongly toward recreation and con- 
servation at the expense of other necessities, 
and that it will demand a very substantial 
expansion of Federal land holdings and In- 
terior’s responsibilities in the Washington 
area, 


A far wiser course was suggested by Sena- 
tor Brewster, of Maryland, when he urged 
Mr. Udall to consider an interstate commis- 
sion to develop and protect the Potomac, It 
is a concept with wide support on both sides 
of the river. As Clive DuVal of Fairfax Coun- 
ty, who is running for the legislature, cor- 
rectly pointed out last week, “A comprehen- 
sive interstate compact creating a commis- 
sion with authority to act is the best way to 
assure sound development of the river in 
tune with the wishes of the people of this 
area.” 

Creating a powerful and broadly based in- 
terstate commission would take several years. 
But the planning for the river can usefully 
be carried forward now, if the Interior De- 
partment will bring the Governors and the 
local officials into the process. Consultation 
is not merely a political concession; some of 
the State governments command expertise 
quite comparable to Interior’s. The water- 
shed cannot afford another collision between 
Federal and local interests. If Mr. Udall 
wants the Governors to support the Potomac 
plan next year, he can usefully ask them to 
help draft it this year. 


Report to Massachusetts: Optimism for 
New England and Its Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, early in 
April, seven Republican Members of the 
House introduced legislation to provide 
a New England Regional Development 
Commission. The purpose of the Com- 
mission would be to conduct a complete 
study of the region's resources, needs and 
institutions for future growth. 

I was delighted to read that last week 
the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, Senator SALTONSTALL, testi- 
fied before the Senate Committee on 
Public Works on behalf of such a com- 
mission. Senator SALTONSTALL pointed 
out the tremendous potential for growth 
in New England, but the tendency of 
recent years for the region to lag behind 
in terms of new investment and new 
employment. 

The Senator’s declaration of the need 
for regional planning in New England is 
an important one. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of the Senator’s report 
to Massachusetts in which he reported 
on his Public Works Committee tes- 
timony: 

Report TO MASSACHUSETTS: OPTIMISM von 
New ENGLAND AND ITS FUTURE 
(By US. Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, of 
Massachusetts) 

Last Tuesday, I testified before the U.S. 

Senate Committee on Public Works to point 
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out the need for establishing a New England 
Regional Development Commission to help 
our economy in Massachusetts and New 
England. 

I think that such a regional development 
commission should be composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the New England 
States and one from the Federal Government. 
Its purpose would be to study the economy 
of our Commonwealth and region in order 
to come up with a program for New England 
economic growth and development. 

The economy of Massachusetts and the 
rest of New England is at a crossroads. We 
can regard it as a benefit as well as a burden 
that our area is the oldest industrial section 
of the United States. As the oldest, New 
England possesses a fine base of industrial 
and business development. It has an 
abundance of skilled workers with the know- 
how to perform the highly technical work 
necessary in our complex economy. We have 
seen this ability applied in the development 
of our fine electronics industry. We have 
been helped economically by growth among 
the service industries, construction, trade 
and government, as well as the finance, in- 
surance and real estate businesses. In 1964, 
these industries helped create record em- 
ployment highs. 

We in Massachusetts and throughout New 
England have the finest educational insti- 
tutions in the country. They are the 
sources of new and imaginative ideas and 
provide the talent necessary for our future 
development, I hestitate to name these 
educational institutions for fear of hurting 
anyone’s feelings. But, I am a Harvard 
rooter of long standing. 

Yet, in spite of these advantages, our econ- 
omy is also burdened by age. Many of our 
plants and equipment are old and outdated. 
Too often in the past we have failed to adapt 
as quickly as we might to the changing needs 
of our economy. Our failure to do this has 
resulted in a loss of markets for our products 
because of the difficulty in changing over 
machinery and equipment. 3 

Statistics show that this condition has 
contributed to a generally lagging economic 
growth in Massachusetts and New England, 
compared to other sections of the country. 
Since 1940 we all know that there has been 
a substantial national redistribution of 
economic activity. Between 1940 and 1960, 
employment in the Far West more than 
doubled; in the Southwest and Rocky Moun- 
tain States, employment increased approxi- 
mately two-thirds. Compared to these fig- 
ures, there was only a one-third increase in 
New England. 

In 1962, Massachusetts ranked ninth 
among the 14 leading industrial States, 
the same position held in 1959. How- 
ever, Texas, No. 10, with a higher rate of 
growth, threatens to displace Massachusetts 
in the future. While Massachusetts growth 
in manufacturing was higher than the na- 
tional average, it was lower than 7 of the 
other 13 leading industrial States. During 
this period, Massachusetts was second to 
Maine among the New England States in 
manufacturing growth. 

From 1953 to 1962, Massachusetts ranked 
10th in the Nation for manufacturers“ ex- 
penditures for new plants and equipment. 
While Massachusetts ranked first in New 
England for such expenditures, New England 
ranked sixth out of nine national geographic 
regions. This comparison empasizes the need 
for stimulating our growth. 

Between 1960 and 1963 our State was the 
eighth largest in the Nation in terms of 
manufacturing employment; nevertheless, it 
had the greatest decrease in such employ- 
ment among the 14 leading industrial 
States. During this time, only Connecticut 
among the New England States showed an 
increase, and this came largely from the 
airplane industry. 
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Now turning to business growth figures, 
we see that Massachusetts and New England 
have also lagged. Between 1958 and 1963, 
Massachusetts had a 19,8-percent increase 
in wholesale trade establishments. New 
England had a 22-percent increase, but along 
with two other regions, this was the lowest 
percentage increase among the nine regions 
of the United States. 

Between 1958 and 1963, Massachusetts had 
a 19-percent increase in retail sales. This 
placed us first among the New England 
States. However, New England ranked 
seventh among the nine national geographic 
regions. 

These figures show how important it is 
for us in Massachusetts and New England 
to make a study of our economy. We must 
first recognize the problem before we at- 
tempt its solution, This is a must“ if we 
are to develop an Intelligent, workable plan 
for future economic growth and development 
of our whole area, 

Legislation is pending in Congress to set 
up regional development commissions and 
establish a program of economic assistance. 
Let us work In a united way to get legisla- 
tion that will help us the most. 


The economic interests and many of the 
problems of Massachusetts and the other 
New England States are not the same. But, 
there are more similarities than differences. 
I am strongly of the opinion that our com- 
bined efforts are necessary to study, evaluate 
and solye these problems, 

We New Englanders face different prob- 
lems than those of the Appalachia region 
of the United States which was, as you re- 
member, the subject of economic assistance 
legislation during the present session of 
Congress, A regional development commis- 
sion will be aware of these differences. At- 
tention can be given to our recreation, re- 
search and service industries to determine 
how these expanding industries can be more 
helpful in providing economic growth. 

A thoughtful commission will be helpful 
in considering the problems which currently 
face our textile, rubber and shoe industries. 
Changing patterns of defense business, along 
with the entire problem of defense conversion 
present a challenge for careful examination. 
Ways must be developed if we are to improve 
our economy through selected urban devel- 
opment, education, and transportation 
programs. ` 

I am, like you, optimistic about the future 
for Massachusetts and New England. Look 
at what has been done in Boston. The new 
Prudential Center, the West End redevelop- 
ment project and the Government center 
have already had a considerable impact upon 
business expansion. 

The economic interests of Massachusetts 
and the other New England States are tied 
together. An improved economy in one can 
mean expanded markets for the others. 
Through joint planning efforts on the part 
of all our New England States, manufactur- 
ing and business enterprises can be improved 
and expanded. New enterprises will be at- 
tracted to Massachusetts and New England. 

I believe that for the regional development 
commission to be most effective, it should 
make its reports ayailable to the respective 
New England Governors, the appropriate 
committees of the Congress as well as to Fed- 
eral officials. In this way, the findings, con- 
clusions and recommendations of the com- 
mission will be available to national and State 
officials who are able to recommend legisla- 
tion in the Congress or respective States. 
This will insure full use being made of the 
commission reports. 

I hope that legislation will pass the Con- 
gress this year which will result in a realistic 
and beneficial program of economic assists 
ance for all New England. 
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Proposed Elimination of the Army 


Reserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
William F. Buckley, Jr., the editor 
of National Review, and a noted 
newspaper columnist and author, has 
written a very interesting and important 
article about Defense Secretary Robert 
S. McNamara and his efforts to run 
around the Constitution and the Con- 
gress and, in effect, abolish the Army 
Reserve, by his own edict. The article 
points up the important challenge which 
the distinguished Representative HÉBERT, 
of Louisiana, has hurled at the Secre- 
tary on the authority which the Con- 
stitution vests in Congress to make such 
a decision. Representative HÉBERT, who 
is chairman of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee looking into this Mc- 
Namara proposal, has put his finger on 
a most important question; and I am 
glad that Mr. Buckley has pointed this 
up for consideration by the reading pub- 
lic. 

In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “McNamara at the Bar,“ 
dated April 17, 1965, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MCNAMARA AT THE BAR 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

A congressional committee headed by Mr. 
Hisert, of Louisiana, is midway through 
hearings freighted with tension, on the ques- 
tion of the proposed elimination of the Army 
Reserve. The tension is for various reasons. 
For one thing, there is the cadre of officers 
and men who have devoted a significant part 
of their lives in the services of an idea—the 
Army Reserve—who have now heard the doc- 
tor recommend euthenasia. It is difficult, 
after years of service, to be told that econ- 
omy, or managerial tidiness, or whatever it 
was Mr. McNamara’s computer disgorged, 
justifies the elimination of an active service 
which for years, and in several crises, proved 
itself an impressive means of buttressing the 
national security. All the more difficult if 
you believe for the best of patriotic reasons 
that Mr. McNamara’s computer is on this 
occasion, as on a few others, disposing of 
people, ideas, and traditions, on the basis of 
ill-digested data. 

An important additional point of tension. 
Some of the most responsible members of 
the Army will tell you privately that the des- 
potic habits of Mr, McNamara have had the 
effect. of paralyzing witnesses whose word 
might be of great usefulness to the commit- 
tee in considering McNamara’s proposal. 
The example is fresh before the minds of the 
highest officials of the armed services of 
Admiral Anderson, whose term of office as 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs was terminated 
in 1963 by President Kennedy in punishment 
for his singing his own beliefs, which were 
contrary to Mr. McNamara’s, before a con- 
gressional committee in 1962. 

And the third point of tension is Mr. Mc- 
Namara's style, which caused the chairman 
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of this committee, in a moment of uncon- 
tained exasperation last December, to mut- 
ter that Mr. McNamara evidently believes 
not that the Congress of the United States is 
a necessary evil, but that it is an unneces- 
sary evil. Mr. McNamara provoked this par- 
ticular outburst by calmly announcing his 
intention on December 12 to do away with 
the Reserve, without so much as a by-your- 
leave in the direction of Congress. The Re- 
serve, having been set up by Congress (in 
1920) it is the opinion of certain Members 
of Congress, most specifically including Mr. 
Hurt who is chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee and primarily responsi- 
ble for transmitting enlightened recommen- 
dations on military policy to the House of 
Representatives—that it is ultimately their 
business, not Mr. McNamara’s, whether to 
dispose of the Reserve. But Mr. McNamara, 
with his genius for diplomatic ineptitude, 
let it be known that in the opinion of Army 
counsel (which is not at all different from 
saying in the opinion of himself) he has all 
the authority he needs to implement the 
proposed resolution. It was ruefully that 
his spokesman, the Secretary of the Army, 
had to admit under questioning that unless 
the Congress appropriates money with which 
to effect the proposed amalgamation, said 
proposed amalgamation isn’t going to take 
place, unless Mr. McNamara sells his Ford 
stock and pays for it himself. 

Tension enough, then, for a dozen con- 
gressional investigations; and everything 
points, ultimately, to that haunting ques- 
tion: Are we really prepared—all the men, 
women, and children in the United States— 
to simply turn over our defense policy to 
Robert McNamara, subject to the pleasure of 
the President—whose faith in him appears 
to be, if not unthinking, at least unlimited? 
Suppose McNamara is wrong? Not merely 
about the Reserve, but about the manned 
bombers, the moon program, the oversea 
bases. Hell—titerally, hell—there would be 
to pay. How are we to inform ourselves 
about Mr. McNamara’s performance, if he 
succeeds in intimidating all his subordinates, 
lifetime students of the discipline of war, 
among whom we must suppose resides a 
relevant sum of knowledge about, and ex- 
perience in, military and strategic matters 
which Mr. McNamara, for all his agility, has 
presumably not been able to surpass during 
his 4 years in office? 

How many of our four-star generals really 
agree with Mr. McNamara that it is wise to 
abolish the Reserve? Are not his present 
arguments flimsy? He wants to unify man- 
agement; and he proposed to do away with 
the Reserve, which is managed by a single 
command, and turn management over to the 
50 State Governors who command the Na- 
tional Guard. He wants to save 150 million 
bucks—but how many million dollars will it 
take to retrain for effective service replace- 
ments for that 85 percent of the Enlisted 
Reserve who, a poll reveals, would decline to 
join the Guard? The justification for the 
merger is superficially plausible. Perhaps a 
profound case can be made for it, but how 
are we to measure the relative profundity 
of the case for amalgamation, ii we do not 
have the means of measuring the profundity 
of the opposition’s case? And how can we 
measure it, when the hot breath of Mr. Mc- 
Namara licks, and paralyzes officers seated 
before a congressional committee, who never 
qüalled before the machinegun fire of the 
enemy they fought in two vital wars? 

Mr. Hésert has an important job to per- 
form. Mr. McNamara may be the greatest 
military genius since Alexander the Great. 
But then again he may not be—and if he 
isn't, who, if not Mr. HÉBERT, is going to start 
finding out for us? The Russians? 
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Yazoo City Library 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with the national observance of 
Library Week, I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to call the House’s attention to 
one of the many fine libraries in the State 
of Mississippi. 

The B. S. Ricks Memorial Library at 
Yazoo City, Miss., has contributed for 
many years to the culture and recreation 
of citizens of Yazoo County. It is un- 
doubtedly one of the oldest libraries in 
the Nation, having been organized in 
1834. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on the Yazoo City Li- 
brary which appeared some time ago in 
the Clarion Ledger-Daily News, published 
in Jackson, Miss.: 

Yazoo Crry LIBRARY OFFERS MANY SERVICES 
(By Bonita Appleton) 

Yazoo Crry, Mrss.—Ask the folk in this 
combination delta-hill town about the won- 
derful world of books and if they don’t know 
it’s not because they lack the opportunity to 
learn. 

Yazoo City has one of the best smalitown 
libraries in the State. Picked arbitrarily to 
be featured today as a fine example of an 
excellent library, the B. S. Ricks Memorial 
Library is one of the oldest in Mississippi and 
one of the newest in outlook. 

Organized in 1834 when 14 men met to form 
the Manchester Library Association, the Ya- 
zoo City Library today has more than 30,000 
books for selective reading, offers a triple 
handful of services to everybody in the area, 
and has recently been the recipient of a fund- 
raising campaign that means even more books 
and services to patrons. 

The library also manages and operates the 
Yazoo-Sharkey Bookmobile, on loan from the 
Mississippi Library Commission. Driven by 
Thomas Scott of Rolling Fork, the bookmo- 
bile offers more than 3,000 people a choice of 
2,500 books, 5 days a week. 

The Yazoo Library is housed in a building 
given in 1900 by the late Mrs. Fannie Ricks 
in honor of her husband, a Yazoo City busi- 
nessman and planter. 

It is one of the libraries not given money 
by Steel Magnate Andrew Carnegie. Carnegie 


Library but correspondence with him showed 
he felt it was “doing fine and not in as bad 
shape” as other libraries he also was not 
helping. 

FREE SERVICE 

“The Yazoo Library Association has $5 a 
year dues although the library gives free 
service to all adults and children in the 
Yazoo County and city area,“ said Mrs. B. 
Frank Williams, head librarian. 

The library also receives financial support 
from the county, the city, rental property, 
dues and fines, gifts and memorials, and the 
Yazoo School Board. 

The B. S. Ricks Memorial Library in Yazoo 
City is strategically located near the down- 
town area, right next door to Main Street 
Elementary School. An air-conditioning and 
heating unit is also being installed in the 
recently renovated building. 
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“We have a reference room, used by high 
school students, which features a college and 
career corner,” said Mrs. Williams as she con- 
ducted a quick tour through the building. 
“The college and career corner includes cat- 
alogs from every college that will send them 
to us and the career information is kept 
strictly up to date.” 

The main room includes interestingly ar- 
ranged books in brandnew shelves (the 
shelves are due to arrive this week), and 
original captains’ chairs and old directors’ 
chairs will be placed in the reading area near 
the periodical rack. 

“The library has a regular subscription to 
50 Indexed magazines with 10 additional 
magazines not indexed,” Mrs. Williams said. 

“Those chairs have been in the library for 
years and years and we wanted to keep some 
of the historical flavor of the building.” 

Also strategically spaced throughout the 
main room of the library are old-fashioned 
rocking chairs. Some of those chairs have 
been here since 1905," Mrs. Williams com- 
mented. 

The children’s reading room, originally just 
a corner in the main room, has been moved 
into a larger room and students from Main 
Street Elementary School next door make 
scheduled trips to the library Monday-Friday 
from 1:30 to 3:30 each day. 

“After 3:30 students from the junior high 
school and high school come in,” Mrs. Wil- 
lams said. “The high schools have libraries 
and this library supplements their work.” 


LITTLE CHANGE 


There had been little change in the opera- 
tion of the library in some 40 years until 
last year when the junior auxiliary became 
interested in the operation of the facility. 

“Mrs. M. P. Derden, who retired in April, 
had held the library together by sheer will- 
power and dedication,” said Mrs. Williams. 
“If it hadn't been for her during all these 
years we wouldn't have a brary.” Mrs. Der- 
den was assisted by Mrs. Natalie Magruder 
Mobley. 


The junior auxiliary raised $11,000 to re- 
decorate the library and went to the city 
council and board of supervisors and ob- 
tained additional funds. They also went to 
interested people in the area and offered a 
life membership to the Yazoo Library Asso- 
ciation for $100. 

“This has made our renovation and pur- 
chase of new books possible,” said Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

The renovation includes a new history 
room which also will serve as a meeting room 
of the Yazoo Library Association. The Yazoo 
County home demonstration clubs is making 
drapes and covering chairs for it. 

“We put our board members to work,” said 
Mrs. Williams as she introduced Mrs. Herman 
Decell, busily at work cataloguing local his- 
tory. 

Included in this local history was a section 
of WPA history written in 1930, pictures of 
a 1927 flood, a 1904 fire, a 1927 chamber of 
commerce picture, and copies of the centen- 
nial edition of the Sentinel, published in the 
1800's. 

One of the most valued possessions of the 
library is a ledger written in a fine Spen- 
cerian script which—instead of today’s mod- 
ern card catalog lists every book the library 
owned in 1838. 

SERVICE SET UP 


Set up for service, the B. S. Ricks Memorial 
Library offers telephone spot reference ques- 
tions, reference work within the library, takes 
reservations for books that the library owns, 
maintains a reader interest file, renews books 
by phone, sends books to those unable to 
visit the library, gives help in program plan- 
ning to clubs and organizations, sets up and 
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maintains book displays inside and outside 
of the library. 

In addition, the library sopnsors a discus- 
sion group led by Thomas Campbell HI. 
which meets on the first and second Thurs- 
day of each month, 

Special signs are being constructed to use 
on Yazoo City streets to direct traffic to the 
library. In addition, an auto-page for book 
returns when the library is closed has been 
installed nearby. 

Employees at the Ricks Memorial Library 
inciude Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Catherine Miller 
and Mrs. Birdie King, general librarians, Mrs. 
Merle MacDonald, on loan from the Missis- 
sippi Library Commission, Miss Mary Love, 
general librarian and office worker, and Emma 
Barnett, a diversified occupations student 
from the high school “learning to be a 
librarian.” 


Refuses El Paso Post, Off Payroll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


1 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the following 
newspaper account by Sarah McClendon 
for the El Paso, Tex., Times on April 5, 
1965, is of interest to all Members of 
Congress: 

From the El Paso (Tex.) Times, Apr. 5, 1965] 
REFUSES EL Paso Post, Orr PAYROLL 
(By Sarah McClendon) r 

WASHINGTON.—John R. Norpel, Jr., skilled 
investigator in catching international Com- 
munists, went off the payroll of the U.S. State 
Department Friday because he refused to 
accept reassignment from security tasks at 
the Department in Washington to door 
knocking In routine rookie investigations of 
Government employees in Southwestern 
States with headquarters in El Paso. He 
would have traveled from Brownsville to 
California, 

Norpel, one of the team of top-notch se- 
curity evaluators working under Otto Otepka, 
has recently been assigned to the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs along with other 
Otepka men, who were told their jobs was to 
keep watch over 36 Latin Americans in Wash- 
ington in various agencies. 

LIMITED OPERATION 


This job was a limiting operation, inas- 
much as the security men, who formerly had 
the job of deciding which persons were or 
were not security risks in Government, were 
told they could not go out and actually 
investigate the $6 Latins but must wait until 
State Department people brought them 
information. 

Norpel now joins Otto Otepka as a State 
Department employee who has been stripped 
of responsibilities in the security field. 

Some half dozen other assoclates of the two 
men who also worked in the security office as 
evaluators of information and results of in- 
vestigations haye all been reassigned out of 
the office and put to work on meaningless 
tasks. ; 

Otepka, who has been appealing his dis- 
missal from the service after he replied to 
questions on security asked by a Senate sub- 
committee, is still getting paid. He gets $19,- 
000 a year for reading the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp daily and evaluating Congressmen’s 
speeches. 

Meanwhile, as the security team of the 
State Department gets reassigned out of this 
field, sent overseas on different types of sery- 

„ice, has offers dangled before them to go to 
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graduate colleges or gets demoted, like Nor- 
pel, the persons who might need to be in- 
vestigated as security risks are escaping such 
scrutiny. This could mean a complete break- 
down in security for the United States, it 
has been cited by members.of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee. 

Norpel now intends to fight his case for re- 
tention of jobs, pay, and assigned duty in his 
career classification, which is in a top intel- 
ligence job. He has employed a lawyer. 

Norpel, before he received Friday's notice 
that he was off the payroll, had protested the 
reassignment to El Paso formally with State 
Department superiors, 

“I don't mean I would not like to be em- 
ployed in El Paso,” he said. Don't let the 
good people there think that. It is that I do 
not want to go there and do the kind of work 
that I did when I first joined Government 
service, before I spent 10 years with the FBI, 
and then service at the State Department.“ 

CITED 

Norpel's record shows that he was cited 
several times for accomplishments in the 
field of government investigation by J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the FBI and once won a 
cash award. He is classified at the Depart- 
ment of State as a personnel security special- 
ist who has had experience as, investigative 
specialist, administrative officer, special pro- 
gram officer. He was making $13,265 per 
year. He has a law degree from Temple 
University. 

Norpel's orders to El Paso came at a time 


when the State Department is reported to 


have serious need for qualified evaluators 
in the office of security's division of evalua- 
tions, a need so acute that recently investi- 
gators “from the feld,“ a term meaning sub- 
sidiary offices over the Nation, have been 
detailed to Washington where they are un- 
familiar with the work to be done. 

William J. Crockett deputy under secre- 
tary of state for administration, said early 
this year that the reason Norpel was being 
sent to El Paso was because “the need of 
trained investigators in our fleld offices at 
this time is critical.” 

CANCELED SPACE 

Yet, February 1,.1965, the office of security 
had sent a memorandum to the General Serv- 
ices Administration office in the State De- 
partment advising that space should be can- 
célod in the Federal building in El Paso by 
the office of security. Later, suddenly Al 
Rico, assistant executive officer for State office 
of security asked to withdraw the memoran- 
dum. Finally, one official asked the security 
office if they did or did not want the office 
of security matters in El Paso. Finally the 
department sald again it did want the office. 

G. Marin Gentile, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for security U.S. State Department, 
wrote Norpel Friday on orders of Crockett 
that “since you did not report to duty in 
El Paso April 2, 1965, you are absent without 
leave. You will be continued in absence 
without leaye until you report for duty at 
your station in El Paso.” : 


Great Society? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I received a letter from a constituent 
which in my mind was certainly meri- 
torious. Accordingly, after contacting 
her and obtaining her permission, I am 
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reprinting her letter for the benefit of 
other Members of Congress. 

This young lady some way or another 
has captured the basic philosophy which 
made this country great. This is most 
unique in today's society when so many 
seem to feel that the solution to all 
problems is to sit down, face the east, 
and hold out their hands for help from 
Washington. I wish to publicly con- 
gratulate Miss Joyce Fletcher who wrote 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMAN DEVINE: I have recently read 
that the latest step in President Johnson's 
Great Soclety is to give rent supplements 
to people living in substandard housing so 
they can move to better housing. I under- 
stand a single person making up to $5,200 
a year is eligible. I think this is a little 
absurd, If a single person is making that 
much money, why is he living in substand- 
ard housing to begin with? Sir, I make 
$4,000 a year. I live in a pleasant three- 
room apartment which costs $85 per month. 
This would make me. eligible for a rent sup- 
plement which I feel would be totally un- 
deserved. I have a fairly decent standard 
of living, although there are things I want 
but can’t afford. So what. I'm putting 
myself through school at nights, and even 
saying money and investing some, In ad- 
dition I have had rather high medical ex- 
penses. In the last 2 years I've spent close 
to $2,000 on medical expenses, If I can get 
along without help from Uncle Sam why 
can't someone who is making as much or 
more than T, do it also? 

This type of legislation bothers me, I 
know there are people who need help, and 
I want them helped. But there has to be 
some commonsense used. 

I am constantly amazed at my Govern- 
ment's fiscal policies. Is it true that this 
is what the American people want? Do you 
have any answers for me? 


Groundbreaking Ceremonies for $15 Mil- 
lion Expansion Program for the Long 
Island Jewish Hospital, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, April 11, it was my pleasure to at- 
tend the groundbreaking ceremony 
which inaugurated the $15 million ex- 
pansion program of the Long Island Jew- 
ish Hospital, New Hyde Park, N.Y, 

The major of New York City, the Hon- 
orable Robert F. Wagner, was also pres- 
ent and read an official proclamation an- 
nouncing April 11 as “The Long Island 
Jewish Hospital Day.“ He referred to 
this hospital as the guardian of commu- 
nity health both for its wide range of 
services and the excellent quality of those 
services. More than 750 guests heard 
the mayor extend congratulations to Mr. 
Jack S. Liebowitz, president of the hos- 
pital, to Dr. Peter Rogatz, executive di- 
rector of the hospital, to the sincere, de- 
voted, and hard-working trustees and to 
the excellent medical staff. He acknowl- 
edged the success of the hospital’s three- 
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way program of patient care, medical 
training, and research during the 11 
years since its inception, The mayor 
publicly acclaimed the Long Island Jew- 
ish Hospital for having been deemed 
worthy of accepting the responsibility for 
the management of over 1,300 beds at the 
Queens General Hospital Center. 

Mr. Liebowitz outlined the new health 
facilities which will be available to the 3 
million Long Island residents. An open 
heart surgical suite, expanded service 
for premature babies, a psychiatrie in- 
patient service and an enlarged intensive 
care program for treatment of the criti- 
cally ill were but a few of those men- 
tioned. 

Nassau County Executive Eugene H. 
Nickerson commented that, while the 
hospital spans the Queens and Nassau 
County line and most of the 22-acre 
tract is in Queens, he has always proudly 
claimed the Long Island Jewish Hospital 
as a Nassau Hospital. He also stated 
that almost half of all those who come 
to the various clinics for out-patient 
treatment are Nassau County residents. 

Mr. Irving Mitchel Felt, president of 
the Federation of Jewish Philanthropies 
of New York, told the assembled guests 
that the Long Island Jewish Hospital’s 
building program is part of the federa- 
tion’s $180 million City of Life Building 
Fund program. 

Dr. Peter Rogatz, executive director of 
the Long Island Jewish Hospital, cited 
the hospital's achievements during the 
past decade: a comprehensive program 
which includes 48 different clinics, a di- 
vision of nuclear medicine, the only ado- 
lescent clinic and the only premature 
nursery center on Long Island. Dr. Ro- 
gatz concluded his message with the 
promise to incorporate the best ideals of 
medicine and the best goals of our dem- 
ocratic society into every aspect and 
every program of the Long Island Jewish 
Hospital. 

All those attending this memorable 
groundbreaking ceremony were privi- 
leged to hear Mr. Richard Tucker of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company sing an 
inspiring rendition of our National An- 
them, accompanied by the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine Academy Band. 

The need and demand for more and 
better health services are at an all-time 
high in this country. Our population is 
growing and our lifespan increasing. 
We in government must do all we can to 
encourage those in the medical profes- 
sion to continue their research, ever 
mindful that each new advance will ben- 
efit us all, regardless of where we live. 
Incorporated in the expansion plans of 
the Long Island Jewish Hospital are the 
Samuel and Lena Schwartz Research 
Center and the Evelyn and Saul L. Ep- 
stein Teaching Center, vital cores from 
which we can anticipate improvement 
in the health standards of our Nation. 

LIJH has come a long way since a 
group of farsighted community leaders 
met to discuss the creation of a hospital 
that would answer the health needs of 
the rapidly growing suburban area. The 
need: An institution with a superior 
blending of comprehensive patient care, 
high quality teaching, and imaginative 
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research. The Long Island Jewish Hos- 
pital has met this need. 

On reaching its present eminence, 
unique for a voluntary hospital of its size, 
LIJH stops a moment—not to rest—but 
to reflect upon the accomplishments of 
the past and to lay even broader plans 
for the future. 

More than most institutions, the Long 
Island Jewish Hospital, from the begin- 
ning, has believed in its own future and 
has followed its own course. It was a 
courageous beginning, made possible 
through the help of the trustees and staff 
members who dedicated their effort, skill, 
and vision to founding a hospital with 
emphasis on excellence. Only the best 
would do. 

So the Long Island Jewish Hospital 
charts its course today. The excellent 
patient care, the range of research inves- 
tigation, and the teaching of young doc- 
tors and doctors-to-be all serve to carry 
out the broad concepts of the founding 
fathers. Patients represent all races, 
creeds, and colors—no one is turned 
away. 

Above all, the Long Island Jewish Hos- 
pital looks to the future; it moves ahead, 
wants to accomplish greater things in 
its service to mankind. The LIJH, with 
the support of an enlightened and gen- 
erous community, looks forward with 
confidence to the next decade, and the 
decades that follow. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 22 years 
ago the world witnessed one of the great- 
est displays of raw courage ever seen 
anywhere. 

For 42 days the heroic Jewish resi- 
dents of the Warsaw ghetto held off the 
massed might of Nazi Germany. In 
many cases fighting with their bare 
hands the Jews withstood every attack 
the Nazis could make until finally the 
last gallant outposts were overwhelmed 
by flamethrowers and saturation bom- 
bardment. 

Probably never in history has the world 
been given a better opportunity to wit- 
ness the indomitable spirit of the Jewish 
people that has enabled them to survive 
every kind of persecution. 

It is to be remembered that a handful 
of Jews who managed to escape from the 
sealed-off ghetto through the Warsaw 
sewer system and ultimately joined the 
underground who were then fighting to 
throw off the Nazi yoke. Of these, a few 
lived to become part of the movement 
which established the long awaited na- 
tional Jewish state in Israel. 

On Thursday, April 29, 1965, the Amer- 
ican Zionist Organization and 30 other 
national and metropolitan Jewish orga- 
nizations held commemorative exercises 
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in New Lork City. It is fitting that they 
held these services to remind us of the 
heroism of the gallant Jews who for 42 
days held off the greatest military ma- 
chine ever assembled in the history of 
mankind by one nation. 

We must always keep this event fresh 
in our memory, lest we forget. 


For a Marine in Vietnam, Unity on the 
Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
that all might pay heed to the patriotic 
words that a mother of a U.S. Marine 
serving in Vietnam would have us hear. 
While her message was directed to Ben 
Maidenberg, executive editor of the Ak- 
ron Beacon Journal, I am certain that 
we can all benefit by taking the con- 
tent of her letter to our hearts and 
minds, 

Our President has set a course of ac- 
tion in the Far East. The great major- 
ity, myself included, are in full support 
of that operation and believe that it 
should only be concluded when success- 
ful. There can be no partisanship when 
the enemy challenges. 

This distinguished mother, Mrs. Leon- 
ard Powell, of Barberton, Ohio, has 
brought forth a document that might 
well be the creed for all Americans. 
They rank well alongside the quotation 
that she gives from our late great Presi- 
dent, Abraham Lincoln, 

As one who has a son serving in the 
Armed Forces in the Far East, I can 
understand the feeling of Mrs. Powell. 
I can but echo her wonderful words. I, 
too, hope that my son, and all other 
sons, do not feel that we are not united 
in support of their activities. 

Since Mrs. Powell wrote her letter, a 
new front has opened. Here, close to 
our shores, Communist influences would 
create a new nation under their domina- 
tion. Again I unite with our President 
in his actions. 

I can but agree with Mrs. Powell that 
the world could misunderstand any dis- 
unity in our ranks. 

I am afraid, however, that there are 
those who would foster such a misunder- 
Standing. Let us by our actions here, re- 
fute them. 

The United States of America is a na- 
tion that always has shown great concern 
for the lives of our people. We abhor 
war but we love freedom. We must and 
shall maintain this freedom. 

Mrs. Powell's letter, as published in the 
Akron Beacon Journal, follows: 

For A MARINE IN VIETNAM, UNITY ON THE 
HOME Front 
To the Eprror: 

As the mother of a very young marine sta- 
tioned 35 miles from the North Vietnam 
border, I am very much concerned with the 
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criticism of and demonstrations against the 
use of our American military in the southeast 
Asia conflict. 

These can surely cause our enemies to draw 
the wrong conclusions and keep them from 
negotiating peace. 

776606077. E 46. ine sng mony 
home, I am sure he knows why he is there. 

He knows, as did the founders of our great 
country, that God lives, 

He knows that communism depends largely 
upon substituting the state for God. 

He knows there is a threat to his political 
and individual freedoms. 

He knows that as precious as life, is his 
heritage of these freedoms. 

He knows communism cannot live in just 
one country. 

He knows that if he has to fight, he is fight- 
ing for democracy. He knows the enemy is 
fighting to make the world safe for com- 
munism. 

Hie knows that throughout the ages, men 
have died for freedom. 

“This love of liberty which God has planted 
in us,” Abraham Lincoln said, ‘constitutes 
the bulwark of our liberty and independ- 
ence. It is not our frowning battlements, 
our bristling seacoasts, our Army and our 
Navy. 

“Our defense is in the spirit which prizes 
liberty as the heritage of all men, in all lands, 
everywhere, Destroy this spirit, and we have 
planted the seeds of despotism at our very 
doors,” 

I only hope my son does not know we are 
not united on the home front. 

Mrs. LEONARD POWELL. 


A Resolution Concerning Establishment of 
a National Lakeshore Park in Porter 
County, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the ne- 
_cessity for the creation of a national lake- 
shore park along the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan in Porter County has 
been before the Congress for some time. 
The swimming, bathing, and recrea- 
tional facilities on the southern shores of 
Lake Michigan, especially in the area 
known as the Indiana Dunes, hes been 
enjoyed and used as a recreational cen- 
ter for generations. Gradually indus- 
try will usurp the total area of the beau- 
tiful sand dunes and perfect natural 
shores of Lake Michigan in this area un- 
less the Federal Government takes steps 
toward the establishment of a natural 
lokeshore park. 

I am submitting a resolution passed by 
the Common Council of the City of Ham- 
mond, Ind., at a recent meeting: 

RESOLUTION 3453R, 
A resolution concerning establishment of a 

2 Jakeshore park in Porter County, 

ni 

That whereas it has been brought to our 
attention that certain bills, identified as S. 
360, H.R. 51, HR. 3833, and similar meas- 
ures are pending in the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate of the United States 


and that their purpose is to appropriate 
certain lands for the establishment of a na- 
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tional lakeshore park along the shores of 
Lake Michigan in Porter County, Ind.; and 

Whereas there is a great need for a na- 
tional park and recreation center in the State 
of Indiana, and more particularly in the 
Dunes areas in the northern part thereof: 
Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the Common Council of the 
City of Hammond, Ind., That we are in favor 
of the above identified bilis for the purpose 
of establishing a National Lakeshore Park 
along the shores of Lake Michigan, Ind., and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to our U.S. Senators and Congressmen 
as well as our State officials with the the re- 
quest that they make every effort to provide 
the cities of Indiana with this much needed 
facility. 

GEORGE W, CARLSON, 
President. 


What Is Wrong With America? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 
Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, most Mem- 


bers of Congress share an increasing con- 
cern over a few misguided youths of to- 


‘day. We know also how most young 


Americans feel about the small group 
of beatniks that stain the image of their 
age group. It is a national tragedy, I 
feel, that the energy and creative talents 
of these young iconoclasts are being 
wasted. 

Mr. Bill Casteel, in the April 29 Athens, 
Tenn., Post-Athenian, has written a 
timely and provocative editorial on this 
subject, and under unanimous consent, 
I include it in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

War Is WRONG IN AMERICA? 
(By Bill Casteel) 


What's happening to this country of ours 
this country made great by a mutual respect 
for law and order—this country made great 
Dy stern discipline by our educators—this 
country made great by an unbending love 
and devotion to that flag called Old Glory? 

Almost daily there is a riot on the campus 
of some college or university, Students 
cloaking themselves behind various freedom 
of expression and freedom of speech move- 
ments take command of institutions and ac- 
tually gain support from faculty members. 

Beatnik-type beards are allowed to flourish 
on the faces of young college men in colleges 
where it was once considered taboo to grow 
as much as a moustache, 

What has happened that makes so many 
young people feel they have to do this or that 
for this or that cause? 

Granted, there are many inequities in the 
American system. In the field of race rela- 
tions there is much to be done on the parts 
of both races. Perhaps some of the laws es- 
tablished by colleges and universities are a 
bit strict for the 20th century liberal. And 
maybe the United States is wrong by having 
men and ammunition in the Vietnam war. 

Still, none of these inequities should pro- 
vide the beatniks with licenses to destroy 
and ruin college buildings. None of these 
inequities should be sufficient to allow a col- 
lege campus to be turned into a beginners 
school for Greenwich Village. That kind of 
abstract living is all right but the taxpayer 
should not have to finance it. 
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And if the beatniks who patrol the White 
House in protest of our actions in Vietnam 
don't like the way we're handling the situa- 
tion then perhaps a visa or two could be pro- 
vided. I personally don’t love this idea of 
Uncle Sam taking a chunk out of my pay- 
check for income taxes but I haven’t been 
moved to march on the IRS. 

The sense of values of the Nation is chang- 
ing. Once it was considered all-American 
and noteworthy if a man worked hard and 
provided a good home for his family. Once 
it was of primary importance to get as much 
education (in the classroom) as possible. 

Today the picture is different. It's far 
more popular (and newsworthy we might 
add) for a man te walk off his job, Tet his 
family go hungry and march off to Washing- 
ton to protest our men in Vietnam or fluoride 
in the water in Timbuktu. And the 
student is better rounded if he plays hooky 
to grow a dirty-looking beard, screams “down 
with college regulations” and speaks out for 
a cause. 

Gee, I wish I could grow a beard. Think of 
the soap one could save. And if some ques- 
tionable cause“ did come up, I could join in 
without having to show my face. 

I asked what is happening. I don't know. 
And Im afraid to really find out. 


A National Cemetery at Fort Custer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the Michigan Legislature has adopted a 
resolution recommending that the Con- 
gress establish a national cemetery at 
Fort Custer, Mich. I agree whole- 
heartedly with this resolution and have 
introduced a bill, H.R. 6998, which would 
accomplish this purpose. 

It would indeed be fitting and proper 
that a portion of the historic land at Fort 
Custer be dedicated as a national ceme- 
tery by the U.S. Government in honor of 
its veterans who would choose to be 
buried there and, under unanimous con- 
sent I include this proposal in the REC- 
ORD: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12 
A concurrent resolution memoralizing the 

Congress relative to the establishing of a 

National Cemetery at Fort Custer 

(Offered by Representatives DeMaso, Mrs. 
McCollough, Cyril H. Root, Spencer, Erland- 
sen, O'Brien, Jacobetti, Wagner, Arnett, 
Esch, and Little.) 

Whereas through the recent action of the 
national Defense Department, many areas at 
Fort Custer are being deactivated and the 
various parts of the fort are being disen- 
gaged for other activities; and 

Whereas there Is a great need in the State 
of Michigan for a national cemetery for the 
veterans of the State of Michigan and sur- 
rounding territories; and 

Whereas it would be fitting and proper 
that a portion of the land at Fort Custer, 
which was the scene of training for so many 
thousands of American soldiers, be dedicated 
as a national cemetery by the U.S. Govern- 
e in honor of its veterans: Now, therefore, 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
is hereby respectfully urged to create a na- 
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tional cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; and be 
it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress. 
Adopted by the house April 1, 1965. 
Adopted by the senate April 1, 1965. 
Berry. I. Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Norman E. PHILieo, 
Clark of the House of Representatives. 


Through Foresight Now the United States 
Can Still Lead the World in Transporta- 


tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read an excellent editorial in the 
Journal of Commerce for Friday, April 
30 entitled “Clippers, Jets, and A-Ships.” 
It makes a persuasive case for the need 
of the United States to have superiority 
in the field of international transporta- 
tion. 

The editorial calls attention to the 
leadership that came from the superior 
Clipper sailing ships saying that— 

In the field of transportatioin, as nearly 
everywhere else, technical superiority makes 
for competitive superiority. It generates 
business. And it makes the going tough in- 
deed for those who do not achieve it them- 
selves. 


Through the years, the International 
Air Transport Association has worked for 
the establishment of just and economic 
fares. From the beginning with the Ber- 
muda agreements, fares have been con- 
stantly lowered. Efficient transporta- 
tion and service has improved. Here is 
one of the fine examples of business and 
government working together. It has 
proven that competition can work and 
that free enterprise cannot only do a 
good job but is also interested in seeing 
that the public interest is served. 

This is proof that American carriers 
have led the way and with our encour- 
agement in the years that lie ahead, we 
will continue to lead. 

The editorial follows: 

CLIPPERS, JETS, ano A-Sxirs 

In his book. The Maritime History of 
Massachusetts,“ Samuel Eliot Morison gives 
a graphic picture of the China trades in the 
heyday of the American clipper ship. 

“So vastly superior was the speed of the 
American clippers,” he wrote, “that British 
firms in Hong Kong paid them 75 cents per 
cubic foot freight on teas to London against 
28 cents to their own ships, Crack British 
East Indiamen humbly awaited cargo in 
the treaty ports for weeks on end, while one 
American clipper after another sailed 
proudly in, and secured freight almost before 
her topsalls were furled. By the time the 
British builders were learning the first rudi- 
ments of clipper designing, the Americans 
had made further progress.” 
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Those days are so long gone that many 
tend to forget the lesson to be learned from 
them. It is not merely that the U.S. clipper 
builders produced superior designs and gear. 
Tt is that in the field of transport, as nearly 
everywhere else, technical superiority makes 
for competitive superiority. It generates 
business. And it makes the going tough 
indeed for those who do not achieve it them- 
selves. 

In more recent years American aircraft 
manufacturers did much the same thing, as 
did the airlines that pioneered transocean 
flying, such as the scheduled service inaugu- 
rated between San Francisco and Manila in 
1935 and then the transatlantic services that 
foNowed 4 years later. 

Having achieved a notable lead they gen- 
erated a good deal of business for themselves 
and have since acted as a powerful influence 
in keeping air fares low enough to generate 
even more traffic. 

This is a point to be borne in mind when 
considering a problem as difficult as that 
posed by Alan F. Schoedel’s definitive series 
of recent articles in this newspaper on pros- 
pects for a nuclear-powered American mer- 
chant fleet. 

As a result of rapid technological improve- 
ments since the Savannah was completed in 
1962, we are now close to the day when 
atomic-powered cargo liners can be acquir- 
ed and operated at costs which would make 
them competitive, perhaps even economical, 
assuming that the Federal subsidy 
is continued more or less on its present basis. 
A number are already under study. Esti- 
mates of how many could be profitably em- 
ployed range anywhere from 50 to 150. 

The greatest single advantage embodied 
in the nuclear merchant ship of the future is 
its speed. Operating at 30 knots it would 
enjoy an advantage comparable to that of 
the clippers in the China trade back in the 
1840's. A less promising factor is the cost 
of building so many such vessels in relation 
to the seeming indifference of many legisla- 
tors and some sections of the administration 
itself to shipping. 

The real question, though, is not whether 
the United States can afford to embark on 
such a program. It is whether the United 
States can afford not to embark on it. 

That the nuclear merchant ship is on the 
way is virtually certain. That the mercan- 
tile power first employing them in substan- 
tial numbers will get a great jump on its 
competitors {s equally so. It is therefore 
unrealistic to assume that if the United 
States doesn't inaugurate such a program 
that nobody else will, The technology avall- 
able to American shipbuilders and operators 
is, by the very nature of things, siso available 
to others, or will be in relatively short order. 

So those in the industry, in Congress 
and in the administration who are ponder- 
ing the alternatives must consider not merely 
whether the United States should invest in 
getting ahead of the field, but whether it 
should risk being left behind, and perhaps 
a long way behind. It can, of course, be 
argued that this country could begin turning 
cut nuclear ships as soon as it became ap- 
parent that others were moving in this di- 
rection. But to hang-back until others have 
taken advantage of the technical advances al- 
ready registered here is to scuttle the op- 
portunity to achieve a real lead. In other 
words, if the ships are ultimately to be built 
anyway, they ought to be bullt when their 
appearance will do the most good. 

It is also important that American car- 
riers who are in a position to render a 
superior type of service be given sufficient 
leeway in conducting their business to take 
Tull advantage of what they have to offer. 

If the trend toward Government control 
of International freight rates continues, the 
advantages available to the more enter- 
prising operators will be curtailed if not al- 
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together eliminated in the doubtful inter- 
ests of uniformity. This goes not only for 
ships but for airlines. We are not speaking 
of the powers of all governments, including 
our own, to disapprove of international air 
fares, once they have been agreed through 
the International Air Transport Association. 
These are legitimate enough. But the bill 
now before Congress (H.R. 465) that would 
empower the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
prescribe precise rate levels unilaterally both 
for American and foreign air carriers serving 
this country on International routes is quite 
another matter. 

The effect of this would be to make air 
fares a matter between governments. It 
would leave little scope for an enterprising 
airline, It would, in fact, leave little scope 
for enterprise. 


College Tax Credit 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, at the 
same time that post high school educa- 
tion is becoming ever more important, 
the cost of higher education is rising to 
the point where the average family is 
unable to afford it. - 

Our national concern with improving 
the quality and breadth of our educa- 
tional system is a matter of record. We 
spend millions annually to improve fa- 
cilities, broaden curriculum, and general- 
ly prepare students for better jobs and 
higher training. We do this because we 
believe in the value of an intelligent, 
aware, and capable population and be- 
cause our national future depends on it. 

Yet as we are increasing the oppor- 
tunities, the group of students who are 
qualified but financially unable to take 
advantage of them, is increasing. An 
editorial in the Valley News, the daily 
newspaper of Lebanon, N.H., points out 
the increasing interest in a proposal 
which I have introduced in the Congress 
this session as-H.R. 6025. The measure 
is designed to alleviate financial sacrifice 
and to encourage college attendance by 
giving a tax credit of 20 percent of the 
costs of tuition, fees, and books. 

This is a grassroots Federal ald to edu- 
cation plan, helping where it hurts with- 
out necessitating expensive administra- 
tion, the setting up of costly Government 
bureaus and offices. It is a simple way 
to ease the high cost of education and a 
small enough investment to make in the 
future of our Nation. 


I commend this editorial which was 
published on April 17, 1965, to my col- 
leagues and urge favorable action on tui- 
tion tax-credit legislation: 

Tue CoLLEGE Tax Cneprr 

Before President Johnson's college-aid pro- 
gram clears Congress, battle almost certainly 
will be joined on an issue which refuses to 
die—the college tax credit. The idea is a 
simple one: parents of college students would 
be permitted to deduct from their Federal 
tax payment the costs of tuition, books, sup- 
plies, and equipment. A maximum credit of 
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$300 or $400 is provided under most of the 
bills now before Congress. 

Only with strong White House pressure 
was the tax credit scheme defeated in the 
last Congress. During Senate debate on the 
tax reduction and reform bill, one amend- 
ment setting up a tax credit plan was re- 
jected by a 45 to 48 rollcall vote when three 
cosponsors voted against their own proposal, 
and a second was rejected by an even closer 
47 to 47. 

This year President Johnson has proposed 
that the Government set up a guarantee pro- 
gram for private loans to college students and 
pay part of the interest charge, This, he said, 
would be “a more effective, fairer and far less 
costly way of providing assistance than the 
various tax credit devices which have been 
proposed.” But the Congress already is con- 
cerned over the high delinquency rate in the 
repayment of student loans under the present 
Defense Education Act. 

The tax credit plan has the advantage of 
simplicity. One problem is that it would not 
benefit all taxpayers, most particularly those 
with incomes so low that there is no tax 
against which to take a credit. But sponsors 
say this is true of other tax relief provisions, 
and that this is a plan for the “average fam- 
ily" in America. 

Many Officials of private colleges favor the 
credit, but officials of State-supported schools 
are less enthusiastic, arguing that the plan 
would shift support for higher education 
from private endowments and public appro- 
priations to the students themselves through 
higher tuition. Be that as it-may, the tax 
credit plan has a solid following in Congress. 
especially among Republicans, and is far from 
dead. 


Our Policy in Southeast Asia and Com- 
ments on the General Political Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, almost 
daily the news from Vietnam gets worse. 
There are those who cry peace at any 
price, but the professional pollsters re- 
port that the majority of the American 
people support a firm policy in southeast 
Asia. Yes, the people support continued 
opposition to the Vietcong, but my mail 
clearly indicates that they do not ap- 
prove the President's proposal to spend 
$1 billion in an effort to buy peace. 


Rather than to develop my own argu- 


ments on this point, I submit a letter 
from a constituent of mine. This good 
lady gets right to the heart of the issue 
and also includes some very pertinent 
comments on the general political scene. 
The letter follows: 
JACKSON E. BETTS, 
Congressman, Eighth District, Ohto, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Drar Jackson Berrs:i After the President's 
speech of last night concerning Vietnam, I 
felt I shouid write you to let you know of 
my feelings. The political situation hasn't 
upset me enough to cry since election night. 
Perhaps you can tell me that I misunder- 
stood the message; that my ears didn’t hear 
what I thought they did, my eyes didn’t see 
what I thought they saw. I thought I heard 
our President say if we gave our Asian ene- 
mies $1 billion worth of goods and services, 
they would suddenly become peace-loving, 
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law-abiding brothers, be happy minding their 
own business, and leave all others alone. 
I thought I saw many people standing and 
applauding this idea as though it were a 
marvelous new innovation. 

Ever since I was a little girl it has seemed 
tragic to me that there had to be so many 
evil people trampling over others. Wouldn't 
it be wonderful if everyone could and would 
love one another, be unselfish, and peaceful? 
What a beautiful world this would be. We 
hope things will be better for our children 
and better still for their children. Maybe 
someday these things can be. But they aren't 
now and can’t be just because we wish them 
to be with the help of our money. 

We work hard for the money the Govern- 
ment loves to throw away. It's our money, 
and I feel we should have some say about 
how it is to be spent. I'm sick of statistics 
that keep shouting how the average wage 
earner has half his pay left after essentials. 
We spend the first half for groceries, the 
other half for house, insurance, electricity, 
etc. And we are average: Maybe I can be a 
patsy for Washington bureaus that want to 
use my money to buy up farm surpluses so 
I have to pay more for the product at the 
store; and so they.can sell butter, and wheat 
to Communist countries for less than Ameri- 
can citizens have to pay. But when it comes 
to using my money to subsidize the enemies 
of our country to make them more difficult 
to defeat, I simply must protest. Let's not 
be crass enough to blame this on God, turn- 
ing the other cheek, brotherly love, all that 
jazz. God gave us minds, but he left it to 
us to decide how to use them. Someone has 
thelr thinking button switched off, 

Anyway, how can we supply anyone any- 
where with $1 billion worth of anything 
when we are going in debt much more than 
that already for just 1 year? This is beyond 
my comprehension. Suppose there was a 
very needy family in my neighborhood. Also 
suppose, too, that we were in debt for our 
next 3 years’ income. How could I go to that 
family and say, “Please take our income for 
the next month, we have so much.“ Even if 
I could, would they appreciate it? Would it 
accomplish miracles for them? 

Please tell me this situation isn't so. I 
would be glad to hear lam wrong. 

Another thing, recently I was displeased to 
read d remarks concerning Con- 
gressmen who have the gall to vote on legis- 
lation according to their conscience or what 
they believe is the right thing. At the same 
time much praise is abounding for the 
President who is not above using means that 
are not cricket to get his way. Is this de- 
mocracy? If Congressmen are not going to 
hold their own, it will be the same as not 
having a Congress. 

Poor Thomas Jefferson and Ben Franklin. 
I hope they can't see what's going on today. 
If they can, I hope they have some means to 
straighten things out. 

Most sincerely, 


Mr. Kermit Gordon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing article from the recent edition of the 
Berkshire Eagle comments on a man 
whom I know we have all come to re- 
spect. I am speaking of Mr. Kermit 
Gordon, who recently left the post of 
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Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
The article highlights the many accom- 
plishments of this outstanding man who 
was once professor of economics at Wil- 
liams College in the First Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. It also ex- 
presses the hope that we have not seen 
the last of Mr. Gordon in public life. 
I concur in this sentiment, as I am sure 
many of you do. May I commend the 
full text of this article by Mr. Edward J. 
Michelson to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

BROOKINGS Post ron KERMIT GORDON To PUT 

HIM IN INFLUENTIAL Spor 


(By Edward J. Michelson) 


WasHINGTON —It is taken for granted that 
Kermit Gordon will be tapped for occasional 
assignments by President Johnson after leav- 
ing Government in June to become vice presi- 
dent of the influential Brookings Institution. 
The tntention of the one-time Williams Col- 
lege economics professor to resign has been 
known for some time by correspondents 
closely following the Executive Offices build- 
ing, which houses the Budget Bureau, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, in which 
Gordon first served in 1961, and the vice 
president’s downtown office, among other 
units. 

The Washington Post comments, "The only 
consolation in Gordon’s departure is that he 
will remain in Washington * * a moment's 
ride from the White House.” This is the 
widespread view here of Gordon's standing in 
the administration. He is known to have 
been equally at home on the banks of the 
Pedernales as the sands of Hyannis. 

The Brockings Institution is an indepen- 
dent, nonprofit, and nonpartisan research or- 
ganization in the social sciences founded by 
Robert S. Brookings, a St. Louis businessman. 
Brookings retired at the age of 45 in 1897 
to devote himself to philanthropy. 

The present organization was chartered in 
1927 in Washington under its present name 
comprising the Institute of Economics 
(founded in 1920), the Institute of Govern- 
ment Research (founded in 1916), and a re- 
search-training division (opened in 1924 as 
a graduate school of economics and govern- 
ment). It operates on an annual budget of 
close to 84 mililon, having a resident staff of 
about 150, supplemented by many others in 
the universities working on Brookings proj- 
ects, Support ¢omes from philanthropic 
foundations, endowment, and gifts from pri- 
vate individuals and corporate foundations. 
Government grants and contracts account for 
about one-fifth of the operating budget. 
Work for the Government is done on request, 
with the proviso that the institution will be 
free to publish its findings without restric- 
tion, as in all other of the Brookings re- 
search projects. 

Current head of Brookings is Robert D. 
Calkins, who has been its president and ex- 
ecutive head since 1952 and who is given 
credit for expanding and beefing up a quasi- 
moribund research institution into one of 
the most resepcted private research agencies 
operating in Washington. Prior to coming 
to Brookings, Dr. Calkins was dean of Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Business. 
Since Dr, Calkins is now 62 and nearing 
retirement age, it is the supposition around 
Washington that Gordon, who is not yet 49 
and who knows his way around the founda- 
tion offices, will be a candidate to head the 
organization. 

In commenting a year ago on what criteria 
Brookings uses in deciding what research it 
will undertake Calkins said: 

“Our criteria are fairly simple: the problem 
shall be an important public problem; it 
shall be researchable; the problem should be 
an economic, governmental, or foreign policy 
problem that is related to our current 
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efforts; funds and qualified personnel should 
be avallable or obtainable; and the antici- 
pated results should be useful in contribut- 
ing to public understanding. Brookings is, 
in a sense, an entrepreneur; it brings re- 
search needs, funds, and talent together to 
facilitate research on specific public prob- 
lems, But since our uncommitted funds are 
limited, our projects depend in considerable 
measure on what can be financed, and this in 
turn depends upon foundation interests.” 

Prior to the announcement of the Gordon 
appointment to the important Brookings 
post there was some grumbling when he was 
mentioned for Secretary of the Treasury, as R 
man being considered to succeed C. Douglas 
Dillon. The Bureau of the Budget and the 
Council of Economic Advisers have had in- 
creased influence in the past 4%½ years in 
policy formulation and in pressing for ex- 
pansionary fiscal policies. Like his Budget 
Bureau predecessor, David Bell, Gordon was 
reprimanded by Chairman Byrap of the Fi- 
nance Committee for failing to regard an un- 
balanced budget as tainted with original sin. 
In both cases, Senator Brno opined the men 
should be driven from the garden. 

Actually there has been little serious criti- 
cism of Gordon. His views on farm policy 
are shared by more conservative personages 
in Government who are troubled by the 
enormous Department of Agriculture budget 
and the ineffectiveness of anachronistic price- 
support programs in making marginal farms 
viable or controlling production of basic 
commodities. Sooner or later, the changes he 
supposedly advocated will have to take place. 

The power of the Budget Bureau will be in 
evidence in weeks to come on Capitol Hill 
as appropriations bills emerge from commit- 
tees for consideration in the Senate and 
House. Public works, foreign aid, independ- 
ent agencies, and countless other activities 
depend on Congress for funds, but it is the 
Budget Bureau which makes the estimates or 
“ceilings” on Federal costs, and 
which impounds appropriations if they ex- 
ceed what the administration regards as suf- 
ficient money. 

In the case of Appalachia and other anti- 
poverty projects, the President relies on the 
Budget Bureau to insure against boondoggles 
or pork barrel. The revelations appearing 
in this and other newspapers about certain 
ill-fated ventures aided by the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration tend to become les- 
sons learned in the executive offices, where a 
relatively small work force studies ideas and 
proposals which are not only politically 
feasible but also devises means of making 
them workable. 


But all this official concern will be behind 
Gordon after June 1 when he moves over to 
Brookings in their fine quarters on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Then he will be able to do 
a study on the high price of spiritus fru- 
menti when purveyed privately as against 
the prices charged by State liquor stores—a 
subject which he once warmly explored in 
the Letters“ column of this newspaper when 
he was a young assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Williams hard by the Vermont line. 


Aeroquip: Example of Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4. 1965 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
with the Federal Government encroach- 


ing on almost every aspect of our lives, 
it is encouraging indeed to know that 
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private enterprise occasionally—al- 
though far too seldom—can win out. An 
honest, ambitious, energetic, ingenious 
young man starting out in business is far 
from assured of success these days. Ho- 
ratio Alger did not have a hundred Fed- 
eral rules and regulations and taxes and 
insurance and forms in quintuplicate— 
not to mention competition from the 
Government itselfi—to plague him. It 
is, therefore, refreshing to hear a mod- 
ern-day success story of a small business 
that not only managed to survive but to 
flourish. Such a story, deserving of at- 
tention, has recently come out of Jack- 
son, Mich., and, I, under unanimous con- 
sent, include the following editorial from 
the Jackson Citizen Patriot of April = in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Axrno up: EXAMPLE oF FREE ENTERPRISE 

This week Aeroquip Corp. is celebrating its 
25th anniversary and a quarter century of 
growth and is being properly honored by its 
hometown of Jackson. 

The Greater Jackson Chamber of Com- 
merce has adopted a resolution praising 
Aeroquip as “an outstanding example of eco- 
nomic success under the American free en- 
terprise system” and for “its important and 
beneficial impact on our community.” 

Certainly the story of Aeroquip, which is 
told in full detail in a special section of to- 
day's Citizen Patriot, is dramatic. 

It is a story which should be familiar in 
America, but which too often is overlooked. 

It all began with one man, an idea which 
would fill a need, and few investors with 
risk capital and foresight to see the potential 
in Peter F, Hurst's hose coupling. 

The worth of the product quickly was 
proved. Expansion under good manage- 
ment followed. Now, 25 years later, annual 
sales exceed $77 million. Most important, 
3,700 persons in Jackson and other Aeroquip 
locations have jobs which would not have 
existed without the magic combination of 
an idea, capital, and good management. 

We dwell on the Aeroquip story, not only 
because it is a Jackson-based firm which 
has contributed so much to the economy 
here, but because it is the perfect antidote 
for so many of the misconceptions about 
the free enterprise system which exist in 
many minds. 

In a speech before the Daughters of the 
American Revolution last week, Mrs. Mary 
G. Roebling, chairman of the board, Trenton, 
NJ., Trust Co,, referred to free enterprise as 
“The new frontier for the heirs of the 
pioneers.” 

She suggested that the DAR ask President 
Johnson to designate 1 day each year to 
be known as Free En Day” and urge 
the Governors of the 50 States to join in 
the movement. 

But, you ask, doesn’t everyone know about 
free enterprise and how it works? 

Perhaps not. Mrs. Roebling cited a na- 
tional survey among students from the 
seventh grade through college. More than 
60 percent believed that in some fields so 
much power is concentrated in the hands of 
so few companies that it is bad for the 
Nation. 

More than 63 percent of the seventh grad- 
ers believed the government should control 
large companies’ profits. Fifty-seven percent 
of the high school students and 74 percent 
of the college freshmen agreed. In a later 
survey of adults, 42 percent went along with 
the idea. 

Among students preparing to be teachers, 
only half understood that a business cannot 
function without a profit. Of college stu- 
dents majoring in education, only 20 percent 
got any exposure to economics at all, 

When asked why people work, only 6 per- 
cent of the young persons interviewed an- 
swered: “Because they like to.” 
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Does this; Mrs. Roebling asked, “suggest a 
leaning toward paternalism, toward security 
rather than freedom or initiative? And 
these are Americans, not children brought 
up as the heirs of socialism.” 

You can verify the results of the above- 
mentioned survey, and others which pro- 
duced similar results, just by listening and 
reading. 

How many times have you heard or read 
that “the big companies and the bankers 
control the economy of America” and that 
“the little fellow doesn't have a chance“ or 
that “free enterprise is dead or dying and 
we need more government controls?“ 

Now let's come back to Aeroquip and to 
Jackson and to dozens of other communities 
throughout ‘the Great Lakes industrial belt. 

Peter Hurst and his few backers with a 
thousand dollars apiece were only a speck on 
the industrial scene 25 years ago. Even to- 
day, the company ls not large as industrial 
corporations go. But it has prospered and 
grown through the years, using its profits to 
give fair returns to stockholders and creating 
jobs, It is one of many hundreds of sim- 
ilar companies which have grown and are 
prospering in this period when free enter- 
prise is supposed to be dying or falling into 
the hands of giant corporations and banks. 

But what of the future? 

Can the Aeroquip story be repeated here or 
elsewhere in the next 25 years? 

The answer must be yes“ —but with an 
“if” If, that is, the free enterprise system 
is permitted to function. 

In Jackson today, one can find many small 
plants which began, as did Aeroquip, with 
A man, an idea, and a few hundred or thou- 
sand dollars. There have been failures, to be 
sure, as there always will be. 

It is entirely possible that a plant operat- 
ing ina garage today will be mark- 
ing its 25th anniversary with sales in the 
millions, by 1990. 

Again, consider the big “if” mentioned 
above. 

The need for new ideas and men and 
capital to transfer them into marketable 
products never ceases. 

Technological progress seems to feed on 
itself. The more inventions that pop out of 
men’s minds the greater becomes the 
demand for new ideas—and the greater the 
opportunity for the heirs of the pioneers to 
explore the new frontier of free enterprise. 

The frontier may not be exactly new, but 
it is one which, given the chance, will ex- 
pand indefinitely.: It always will offer new 
territory to conquer and provide rich rewards, 
not only for the men who seek them, but for 
all Americans as well. 


Keep the 3397th in Chattanooga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an outstanding military organization in 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in danger of being 
eliminated by the proposed Defense De- 
partment’s merger of the National Guard 
and Reserve forces. The 3397th Garri- 
son unit is at 100-percent fighting 
strength, it has continually received the 
highest proficiency awards by the Sec- 
retary of the Army, and it is acknowl- 
edged as one of the best qualified to 
perform its mission in the whole 3d Army 
area. 
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In the Defense Department consolida- 
tion, 4 reserve garrisons will be main- 
tained and 14 eliminated. From every 
standpoint—efficiency, ready status, and 
capability, our national defense demands 
that the 3397th be one of the four re- 
tained. 

I know most of the 108 officers and 
250 enlisted men in this superior unit 
can vouch for their abilities and ded- 
ication to fulfilling their responsibilities. 


I have contacted Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, Chief of Army Re- 
serves General Sutton, and have secured 
the assistance of the ranking members 
of the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee. In addition, I have been in com- 
munication with Tennessee’s Senator 
GorE, and we are working together on 
this matter. 


Mr. Speaker, in an effort to show the 
broad community respect and support 
for this outstanding Army group, with 
unanimous consent I place an editorial 
from the May 1, 1965, Chattanooga 
Times, a column “Looking Backward” 
from the April 29 Times, an article from 
the April 17 Times, and a background 
paper on the 3397th U.S. Army Garrison 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


US. Army Garrison (3397), CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN. 


The presently designated U.S. Army Gar- 
rison (3397) was organized 16 years ago as 
the 3060th complement post, camp or station 
training (small). The mission of the unit in 
event of mobilization is to activate and op- 
erate a military installation. In general the 
unit would command the of camp X 
and provide for the efficient and economical 
operation, administration, training, service, 
and supply of all individuals, units, and ac- 
tivities thereon, except those functions and 
command responsibilities specifically retained 
by the U.S. Continental Army commander, 
the Army commander or the head of a De- 
partment of the Army agency. 

During the 16 years the unit has been In 
existence it has grown from a complement of 
25 officers to its present authorized strength 
of 106 officers, 1 warrant officer, and 250 en- 
listed men, an aggregate of 357. Since 1964, 
the garrison has been at 100 percent strength, 
and unlike many Reserve units, the demand 
for men of draft status to fulfill military 
requirements has not been an important fac- 
tor in filling the unit to full strength. With- 
in the unit structure, the unit has all the 
Officers and enlisted men in the various serv- 
ices to make the unit self-supporting. 

The US. Army Garrison (3397) has made 
significant accomplishments since its estab- 
lishment and particularly since 1962. The 
unit was awarded the Secretary of the Army 
Superior Unit Award for the year 1963-64 for 
proficiency in training. This award is the 
highest that a Reserve unit can receive in 
peacetime and should be forthcoming for the 
year 1964-65 inasmuch as performance was 
higher during the training year. 


The inspection ratings received during this 


past training period are: 
; Percentage 
Type of inspection: rating 
IG, rating superior 96. 84 
Annual field training, rating su- 
perigee en eee 97. 70 


Other significant statistics regarding the 
performance of the unit for the year 1964-65 
are: 


Percent 
Strength attainmen 100. 00 
n 3.2 nice es anes 90.98 
Annual field training attendance... 96. 61 
Weapons qualifſicat ions 99. 40 
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The U.S. Army Garrison (3397) is consid- 
ered ready for immediate call to active duty. 
Sights and standards are high, the morale 
and esprit de corps is outstanding as is read- 
ily reflected in the enthusiasm and ability 
exhibited by both officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel in performance of the assigned duties 
and functions in the accomplishment of the 
unit mission. 

The enthusiasm and ability of both officer 
and enlisted men is further reflected in the 
individual efforts of the men of this unit, 
(1) All officer personnel are pursuing Army 
extension course study or are enrolled in an 
Army school; (2) The commanding officer, 
S/1 and S/2 are graduates of Command and 
General Staff College; (3) 31 unit officers are 
attached to Chattanooga USAR School 
(3293) and attend required meetings in ad- 
dition to unit meetings, The breakdown of 
courses being pursued: 


Command and General Staff, 5th year.. 3 
Command and General Staff, 3d year 8 
Command and General Staff, Ist year... 10 
Artillery, Ist year 4 


Infantry, 3d year 4 
cc ee 2 
Oi ee ee ee A 31 


(4) Thirty-one enlisted men are enrolled 
in USAR MOS schools; (5) Active participa- 
tion in pistol and rifle match competition. 

Of the 18 garrison units in the United 
States currently on the troop list, in addition 
to the U.S. Army garrison (3397) only 3 
other garrison units were cited in General 
Order 7, Department of the Army, dated 
March 8, 1965, to be awarded the Secretary 
of the Army Superior Unit Award for the 
year 1963-64. Of the current 18 garrison 
units, 4 are to be retained in accordance 
with the proposed troop list. The U.S. Army 
garrison (3397) is not one of the units on 
the proposed troop list. The retention of the 
US. Army garrison (3397) with Its past su- 
perior performance would logically appear to 
be in the best interest of the United States 
insofar as mobilization posture, economy or 
efficiency is concerned. 


{From the Chattanooga Times, Apr. 29, 1965] 
LOOKING BACKWARD 


The appeal to save the U.S. Army Reserve 
Garrison (3397) located in Chattanooga has 
been sent to the Commanding General of the 
8d U.S. Army, at Fort McPherson, Ga., by Col. 
Creed Bates, chairman of the Army Advisory 
Committee for the Chattanooga area. 

The committee met recently, heard Col. 
Alvin Blumberg explain that though the gar- 
rison had received highest honors, it was 
slated to be shelved in a reorganization plan. 
The resolution contained in the report to the 
commanding general was prepared by a com- 
mittee headed by Robert Maclellan. 

Colonel Blumberg has received a letter 
from Senator Gon supporting the position 
of the local Reserve garrison. Senator Bass 
is reported favorable to the Chattanooga po- 
sition, though official word has not been re- 
ceived from him. 

Congressman Bui Brock has appealed to 
Maj. Gen. William Sutton, Chief of Army 
Reserves, who replied that the plan as pro- 
posed would indeed inactivate Garrison 3397, 
but the selection of the four garrisons to 
be retained was based on geographic loca- 
tion and mobilization missions. Congress- 
man Brock then appealed to Defense Secre- 
tary McNamara. 

Whether the commanding general of the 
zd Army can do anything is a problem, 
though certainly Garrison 3397. located in 
his Army area, is a garrison to be proud of. 

Colonel Bates’ to the commanding 
general of the 3d Army follows: 

Fort MCPHERSON, GA. 
Lr. GEN. O. W. G. RICH, 
3a U.S. Army, 

Dear Sm: A meeting of the Chattan 

Army Advisory Committee was called at 10:30 
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on April 16, 1965, in the Provident Board 
Room for the purpose of discussing proposed 
changes in U.S. Army Reserve and in particu- 
lar their effect on the U.S. Army Garrison 
(3397) of Chattanooga. 

Colonel Blumberg, commanding officer of 

the 3397th, outlined the activities of the 
unit. He stated that the U.S. Army Gar- 
rison (3397) has been a top priority unit for 
a number of years and is presently at full 
strength, fully qualified, and ready. Colonel 
Blumberg also pointed out that under Gen- 
eral Order No. 7 Department of the Army 
dated the 8th of March 1965, the Chattanooga 
U.S. Army Garrison (3397) was awarded the 
Secretary of Army Superior Unit Award for 
the year 1963-64 and was one of the four such 
units in the Nation to receive this award. 
He further stated that should this unit be 
deactivated and it became necessary in case 
of war to open new camps, millions of dollars 
of training and experience would be thrown 
away as well as other untold millions of 
dollars in time possibly being wasted through 
the lack of a well-trained unit to assume this 
task. 
After further discussion by the committee, 
it was agreed that if four Army garrisons 
are to be retained, the best units should 
be the ones to be retained. Assuming that 
the Secretary of the Army Superior Unit 
Award is a criterion of excellence, then the 
only possible fair solution would be the 
retention of the U.S. Army Garrison (3397) . 
Based on the above, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee: 

Resolved, That the U.S. Army Advisory 
Committee recommend the retention of the 
U.S. Army Garrison (3397) as one of the gar- 
risons to be retained under the proposed reor- 
ganization of the National Guard and Army 
Reserve. This recommendation is based on 
the demonstrated training readiness, 
strength, and operating ability of this unit 
over the past several years culminating in the 
receipt of the Secretary of the Army Superior 
Unit Award for the year 1963-64; be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the commanding general 3d U.S. 
Army, Atlanta, Ga., and that a copy of this 
resolution be furnished the Honorable Ross 
Bass, U.S. Senator from the State of Tennes- 
see; the Honorable ALBERT. GORE, U.S. Senator 
from the State of Tennessee; and the Hon- 
orable Britt Bock, Representative, the Third 
District of the State of Tennessee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lt. Col. CREED F. BATES, 
Chairman. 


For RETENTION OF Unrr 3397 


Senator ALBERT Gore has joined Represen- 
tative Brock, and the Chattanooga Army Ad- 
visory Committee for the 3d Army area, in 
urging retention in service of the 3397th 
Garrison Unit (Reserve) of Chattanooga, 

In a letter to Col. Alvin E. Blumberg, com- 
mander of the garrison, Senator GORE says: 
“I have advised officials in the Pentagon of 
the very fine record of this unit and have 
urged that it be retained In the new structure 
provided there is a requirement for units of 
this type to meet the mobilization needs of 
national security.” 

Committees of Congress are looking into 
the proposed consolidation of the Reserve 
forces with the National Guard. The pro- 
posed merger as outlined by the Defense De- 
partment reduces to four the total of 18 Re- 
serve garrisons now in force, and the 
Chattanooga. unit, though outstanding in 
efficiency, in not among the four to be re- 
tained. 

During the 16 years the Chattanooga gar- 
rison has been in effect, it has grown from 
& complement of 25 officers to its present au- 
thorized strength of 108 officers and 250 en- 
listed men. Since 1964 the garrison has been 
at 100 percent in strength. 

The Chattanooga garrison was awarded the 
Secretary of the Army Superior Unit Award 
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for proficiency in training, the highest award 
& garrison can receive in peacetime. The in- 
spection rating received during the past 
training period was “superior” with percent- 
age rating of 97.70 percent in field training. 

Of the 18 garrison units in the United 
States) only three others beside Chattanooga 
received the Secretary of the Army Superior 
Award. Still, Chattanooga is not one of the 
four scheduled to be retained. Should not 
excellence count? 

Defense requirements permitting, as we be- 
leve they do, the retention of U.S. Army 
Garrison 3397 is in the best interest of the 
United States insofar as mobilization pos- 
ture, economy, or efficiency is concerned. 


Leavers Prorest Decision To Drop UxNrr oF 
Reseceves—Apvisory GROUP OPPOSES ELIM- 
INATION OF ARMY GARRISON 3397—APPEALS 
TO 3p ARrMY— TECHNICAL QUALIFICATION 
Makes Ir UNLIKELY Ir WII Be MERGED 


U.S. Army Garrison 3397, the Chattanooga 
area’s largest Army Reserve unit consisting 
of 357 officers and men, is scheduled for 
elimination under Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara’s merger plan, the Times learned 
Friday. 

Asked for verification of the report, Col. 
Alvin E. Blumberg, garrison commander, said 
he has been “verbally advised" that the gar- 
rison is “not on the list of those to be re- 
tained” under the merger plan but that he 

has receiyed no official orders nor even any 
written communication on the subject. 


WON'T JOLIN GUARD 


The garrison commander also declared that 
“in my opinion, in view of the technical 
qualifications of the garrison personnel there 
is little likelihood of the personnel being 
otherwise absorbed.” This was in answer to 
@ question about whether the garrison t 
be merged with Tennessee National Guard 
unite, 

Colonel Blumberg said he was invited to 
Meet with the Chattanooga Area Army Advi- 
sory Committee Friday morning in the board 
room of the Provident Building to discuss 
the possible elimination of the Reserve gar- 
rison. The members present registered their 
opinion that the ou Chattanooga 
garrison should be kept in operation and a 
resolutions committee was appointed by Col. 
Creed F. Bates, chairman, to prepare a spe- 
cial resolution to be sent to the command- 
ing general, 3d U.S. Army, with headquarters 
at Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Colonel Blumberg told the advisory com- 
mittee the Chattanooga garrison was one of 
4 of the 18 garrisons in the United States to 
be cited in General Orders 7, Department of 
the Army, dated March 8, 1965, as having been 
awarded the Secretary of the Army Superior 
United Award for 1963-64. This award is the 
highest that a Reserve unit can be given in 
peacetime and Colonel Blumberg said in his 
opinion it should be awarded again this year 
to Garrison 3397 “inasmuch as performance 
was higher during the training year 1964-65.” 

The other garrisons cited for the award 
were the 1117th, 5016th and the 6212th. 

The resolutions committee, headed by Rob- 
ert L. Maclellan, will prepare a formal reso- 
lution to be sent to the commanding general 
of the 3d Army. 

“Perhaps the unit is no longer needed in 
the modern defense establishment,” Colonel 
Blumberg told the advisory committee, “but 
the mission of an army garrison to activate 
and operate a large army post or camp for 
training of additional troops is something 
that is always with us.” 

He said the Chattanooga garrison is at full 
strength, fully qualified, and that millions of 
dollars in training and experience would be 
thrown away if the unit is abolished. 

Members and guests at the meeting of the 
Chattanooga Area Army Advisory Committee 
were Thomas C, Ervin, the Reverend James D, 
Niedergeses, John W. Cameron, Rabbi Abra- 
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ham Feinstein, James W. Hunt, Charles K. 
Peacock, Col. John Neligan, Jr., USAR; Dr. 
Robert C. Robertson, the Reverend Donald R. 
Fauble, Dale Engstrom, Alfred Mynders, 
Maclellan and Colonel Bates. 


Campus Revolts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Art Buch- 
wald has done it again. Satire often 
gets the message through more effec- 
tively than straight reporting. 

Perhaps some of our immature, non- 
conformist, dissatisfied misfits who may 
never find their niche in society, might 
get just a slight ray of light: 

[From Columbus Dispatch, Apr. 26, 1965] 
STUDENT REVOLT BLAMED on Lack OF 
INSTRUCTORS 


(By Art Buchwald) 


Wasutnoton.—There has been a great deal 
of discussion about campus revolts spread- 
ing across the Nation. 

The question is why, and I think I've got 

the answer. The reason the college stu- 
dents are doing so much demonstrating is 
that there is no one in class to teach them 
anymore. 
Almost every full professor is elther writ- 
ing a book, guest lecturing at another uni- 
versity, or taking a year off to write a report 
for President Johnson. 

Therefore, he has turned over his course 
to a graduate instructor who is either work- 
ing on his Ph. D., traveling on a Fulbright 
scholarship, or picketing in Montgomery, Ala. 
So he in turn has turned the class over to 
one of the brighter students who is never 
there because he works on the college news- 
paper, is a member of the student senate, or 
is a delegate to his national fraternity. 

When the students arrive at class there is 
no one in the front of the room, so usually 
a Soclallst student takes over the class and 
tells the students it’s about time they re- 
volted. 

The students pour out on campus heading 
for the administration building to protest 
to the chancellor of the university who, un- 
fortunately, is away trying to raise money 
for a new business administration building. 

The vice chancellor is at the State capital 
TOSTIS O A DEU ee bill and the 
en is at a convention in Phoenix, 


dean of 
Ariz, 

The dean 8 women is addressing a garden 
club in the next State, and the only one left 
the administration building is the chief 
of campus police, 

So he arrests the ringleaders of the group 
(those standing in front) and this plays right 
into the students! hands because now with 
the arrests they have something to demon- 
state about. 

In the meantime the chancellor files home 
to see if he can settle the matter. The stu- 
dents demand the release of the demonstra- 
tors. He is about to do this when the board 
of regents votes to back the chancellor in 
meting out punishment to the ringleaders. 

The faculty, made up of visiting profes- 
sors from other schools, votes to support the 
students and the chancellor finds himself in 
an impossible position. 

He therefore resigns and accepts a grant 
from the Ford Foundation to make a study 
of higher education. 
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The State politicians call for an investi- 
gation of the student demonstrations to dis- 
cover if they were Communist inspired. 

Finally, the Governor makes a statement 
pledging full support for law and order. 

By this time the demonstrations start 
petering out and students return to class. 
But even the Socialist student is not there. 
He's been booked on a lecture tour to talk 
about free speech at other universities. 

So everyone decides to go to Washington, 
and picket the White House over its policy 
on Vietnam. 


The Taxpayer: Unwitting Victim of 
Withholding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a dangerous philosophy with us today 
that says that the answer to all ills is 
more Government spending. For every 
problem, the Government will buy a solu- 
tion and set up a new agency to ad- 
minister it and hire high paid officials to 
plan and oversee it. 

The bills, however, must eventually be 
paid by someone and it is the taxpayer 
who ends up paying them, But the 
withholding system, by which we pay a 
small portion of our income taxes out of 
each paycheck, makes the reckoning 
fairly painless. 

A recent editorial in the Concord 
Monitor, one of New Hampshire’s lead- 
ing newspapers, suggests that it is this 
painless system that is responsible for 
the rising high level of Government 
spending and our resulting high tax rate. 
Since we never see the money, we are not 
so conscious of the amount we pay each 
year. 

Perhaps if we had to write a check 
each April 15th for the total amount of 
our last year’s taxes, and realized that 
this total is often more than we have 
earned so far in the current year, the 
Philosophy of Government spending as 
a cure for all would be more carefully 
reconsidered by the voting taxpayer. 

I commend the editorial which was 
published in the Concord Monitor on 
April 9, 1965, to my colleagues: 

FUNNY FELLOW, THE TAXPAYER 

The taxpayer is a funny fellow. 

If the tax he pays is concealed in the price 
of something, or deducted before he gets 
What's left of his pay, he has no complaint. 

If he is entitled to an income tax refund, 
he acts almost as though Uncle Sam was do- 
ing him a favor by restitution of 
money he has forcibly borrowed from the tax- 
9 the other hand, Uncle Sam has not 
withheld enough of his pay to meet income 
tax obligations, the taxpayer feels he has been 
betrayed. The thought that he still owes 
Uncle Sam something, and must ante up for 
it out of his take-home pay or savings is re- 
pugnant, and he works up a great hate for 
those bumbling bureaucrats in Washington. 

He, the taxpayer, still doesn’t object to the 
tax, but only to the painful process of paying 
a portion of it which didn't get deducted in 
1964, because of a tax cut, of all things. 
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There was-a time, not so long ago, when 
Uncle Sam didn't compel employers to with- 
hold taxes of their employees. At the end of 
the year the individual made out his return, 
figured his tax, and was permitted to pay it 
himself, in installments. That made a tax- 
payer tax conscious. And it kept the tax 
rates down. 

Back during the New Deal all this changed. 

Beardsley Ruml thought up the idea of 
payroll deductions to meet tax obligations. 
FDR. bought the idea quickly and it has 
proved a blessing to the Government, if not 
to the taxpayer. 

The Government got 2 years’ taxes in 1 
when the change was inaugurated. It took 
in millions it otherwise would have had to 
borrow elsewhere. It collectéd taxes from 
many taxpayers who previously hadn't been 
filing tax returns. But the principal accom- 
plishment was to make the income tax an 
indirect tax, painless to the taxpayer. 

Beardsley Ruml has gone to his reward, 
exhausted by this and other inventive think- 
pieces and long service for Macy's Department 
Store. But the heritage he left undoubtedly 
is the payment of more taxes by Americans 
than they would submit to if they still paid 
income taxes directly. 

One reason property taxpayers make so 
much noise is because they know how much 
they must pay and nobody deducts and takes 
care of their tax obligation almost unbe- 
knownst to them. 


When one knows what taxes he pays he 
becomes more interested in what his taxes 
buy. 


Lincoln College in Lincoln, III., Celebrates 
Its 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1965 marks the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Lincoln College, Lin- 
coln, Ill. Originally known as Lincoln 
University, this institution is the first 
and only one to be named for Abraham 
Lincoln while he still lived, and was 
chartered by the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois on February 6, 1865. On 
March 4 of that year letters were ad- 
dressed to President Lincoln advising 
him that the college was being founded 
and named in his honor. A copy of the 
letter of Col. Robert Latham, vice presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, reads as 
follows: 


LINCOLN, ILL. 
March 4, 1865. 
His Excellency A. LINCOLN, 
President of the United States. 

Dran Sm: By request of the president of 
the board of trustees of Lincoln University, 
whose address this will acompany, I write 
to inform you more fully of the university 
and of the prosperity of our town, believing 
you feel a lively interest in it, on account 
of its being named for you before Presi- 
dential honors had any influence. Lincoln 
contains about 2,800 inhabitants. Houses 
are going up almost daily and it is expected 
that there will be from 100 to 200 dwell- 
ing houses go up this season, mostly of 
a good quality, business has increased 
fully in proportion to the inhabitants. Our 
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people although not very wealthy, are very 
enterprising, and are very anxious, in fact 
determined to make the university a suc- 
cess, Messrs. Wyatt Gillett and I donated 
10 acres of land, that we were offered $6,000 
for, and $3,000 in cash to it, several other 
persons $1,000 each, and nearly all the citi- 
zens something. The friends of the town 
propose to build one wing of the build- 
ing. And the church propose to endow it 
with $200,000 as soon as $100,000 endow- 
ment fund is raised, they to go on and fin- 
ish the buildings. The school to commence 
as soon as this wing of the building is com- 
pleted and $50,000 endowment fund is raised. 

Our greatest difficulty will be to get suf- 
ficient funds to build a house that will do 
Justice to the name and place. 

Hoping that we will have the pleasure 
of seeing you in our own beloved Illinois ere 
the summer passes, 

I am very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. B. LATHAM. 


Twelve years earlier when the city of 
Lincoln was founded, the proprietors 
named the town for Mr. Lincoln before 
he became famous. 

The founding of Lincoln College was a 
direct result of the Civil War. The Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church whose 
memberships were principally located in 
the Cumberland area of the south, had 
nevertheless strong memberships in cer- 
tain northern areas that had been settled 
by southerners. The town of Lincoln 
was one of these. Therefore, when the 
synods of Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
decided to locate a college in the then 
great northwest, the town of Lincoln 
made a strong bid and the church com- 
missioners decided to accept the city’s 
offer. 

The ground for the first building, Uni- 
versity Hall was broken on February 12, 
1865, according to legend. The construc- 
tion of this building proceeded. rapidly 
and in September of 1865 the late Presi- 
dent’s great friend and political sup- 
porter, Gov. Richard Oglesby, of Il- 
linois, delivered the dedicatory address 
for the laying of the cornerstone. By 
1866 the building was completed and 
classes began in November of that year. 
Classes have been held in this historic 
building each year since that time, mak- 
ing it one of central Illinois“ oldest col- 
legiate structures in continuous use. 

The college began its instruction with 
a 4-year liberal arts program. Strong 
church connections were maintained 
through the decades until 1929 when, be- 
cause of reduced financial circumstances 
and because of increasing interest in the 
2-year junior college program, Lincoln 
College became a 2-year institution. 

Since 1929 Lincoln College has con- 
tinued to function as a leading 2-year, 
coeducational institution specializing in 
a liberal arts program designed to serve 
the special interests of college freshmen 
and sophomores. Most graduates trans- 
fer to a wide variety of 4-year institu- 
tions after 2 years at Lincoln College. 
Since 1950 the college has grown from 
less than 100 students to an enrollment 
of 500 in 1965. 

In addition to the transfer program of 
the regular academic year, the college 
has pioneered in a summer program of 
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review courses for students who need 
additional preparation to their high 
school training for successful college 
achievement. This has proved to be 
highly successful for a large number of 
students. 

As part of the observance of the cen- 
tennial year, the college held the dedica- 
tion of Harts Memorial Science Hall on 
September 27, 1964. This new facility 
contains the most modern laboratories 
and equipment for physics, chemistry, 
and. biology, as well as offices for staff 
members and the academic dean. A new 
general college library is on the ground 
floor. 

On February 6, 1965, the exact 100th 
anniversary of Lincoln College’s charter, 
a centennial convocation was held on the 
campus in which a symposium of dis- 
tinguished persons gave addresses. Sis- 
ter Mary Ann Ida, president of Munde- 
lein College, spoke on the future of edu- 
cation for women; Prof. John Hope 
Franklin of the University of Chicago 
spoke concerning the future of education 
for underprivileged citizens; Prof. Rob- 
ert J. Havighurst of the University of 
Chicago spoke concerning the future of 
liberal arts colleges, and Prof. Norman 
J. DeWitt of the University of Minne- 
sota spoke concerning liberal arts col- 
leges and the future of the traditional 
academic disciplines. Over 100 dele- 
gates from the leading colleges and uni- 
versities were present. Ten leading edu- 
cators and citizens were awarded hon- 
orary degrees at this time, and in addi- 
tion to the four symposium speakers this 
included: Milburn P. Akers, editor, Chi- 
cago Sun-Times; President Robert G. 
Bone, Illinois State University; Richard 
G. Browne, executive director, Hlinois 
Board of Higher Education; President 
Nelson Glueck, Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion; Richard 
Paul Graebel, minister, First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Springfield, and President 
Sharvy Umbeck, Knox College. 

The final event of the centennial year 
will be the 100th anniversary commence- 
ment to be held June 13 at which time 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH will be the 
speaker. A special committee is prepar- 
ing a centennial history of Lincoln Col- 
lege which will be published in Septem- 
ber as the final commemorative act of 
the centennial year. 

President Raymond N. Dooley, when 
asked about the future of the college, 
said that it appears to be very bright, in- 
deed, always providing that we continue 
to follow the ideals and examples of sim- 
plicity, sincerity, and service exemplified 
by our great mentor, Abraham Lincoln. 

As the Representative of the 22d Con- 
gressional District of Illinois, I know that 
I express the views of the people in my 
district in wishing Lincoln College the 
very best in the second 100 years of its 
existence, It is serving a great need to 
the children emerging from the high 
schools in the Middle West. I know it 
will have the good wishes of my col- 
leagues in this body as it goes about its 
job of educating young men and women 
in preparation for their responsibilities 
in the greatest country on earth. 


Theta Sigma Phi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday I had the privilege of introduc- 
ing as the main speaker for the matrix 
table of the Theta Sigma Phi luncheon 
in Cleveland, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine, MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH. 

Theta Sigma Phi, the professional or- 
ganization for women in journalism and 
communication, works to maintain a free 
and responsible press with high profes- 
sional standards, to unite women engaged 
in the communication fields, to recog- 
nize distinguished achievement of women 
in all media and to encourage young 
women to take up careers in journalism. 
The organization includes professional 
journalists, honorary members who have 
achieved national distinction in letters 
and communication, and students and 
alumnae of journalism schools. 

That you may know something of this 
exceedingly constructive group, I am in- 
cluding with these few words my intro- 
duction of Senator Surg and her very 
8 address to the Theta Sigma 

hi: 

INTRODUCTION OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE 
SMITE BY CONGRESSWOMAN Prances P. 
BOLTON AT THE THETA SicMa PHÌ CONFER- 
ENCE LUNCHEON 
Madam Chairman, delegates to the Theta 

Sigma Phi Press Conference, and friends, 

with great joy I am here to introduce a most 

unusual woman, who exemplifies what the 
women of America really stand for, She has 
won the admiration of all who know her, for 

With radiant courage she has borne heavy 

burdens and responsibilities all her life. 

Before her marriage, she was a teacher, an 
executive in telephone, newspaper, and 
woolen companies, and was a nationally syn- 
dicated columnist for more than 5 years, 

In 1940 she took her husband’s place in 
the House of Representatives. For 9 years we 
worked closely together, learning to respect 
each other deep down in the inner reaches of 
friendship. Then she became Senator and is 
now in her third term—the only woman to 
have served in both Houses of the Congress. 
She has won every election and built an 
outstanding reputation for her State of 

ine, 


Both on the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs and on the House Armed Services 
Committee she drew Presidential commenda- 
tion for the contribution she made. In the 
Senate she has served with distinction on the 
Committees on Appropriations, Arn.ed Serv- 
ices, Space, Government Operations, Rules, 
District of Columbia, and the Republican 
policy committee. 

A lieutenant colonel in the Air Force 
Reserve, she is the acknowledged champion 
of Reserve legislation in Congress, having 
been cited for her service by the Air Reserve 
Association, the National Guard Association, 
and the Reserve Officers Association. 

Nine extensive trips throughout the world 
have given her firsthand knowledge of the 
problems of many countries and an under- 
Standing of the personalities with whom we 
must deal. Few politically trained people in 
history have conferred with as many leaders. 
Her calm objectivity makes her singularly 
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prepared to deal with important issues and 
make great decisions. 

Last summer it was my privilege to second 
the nomination of this remarkable woman 
as Republican presidential candidate, the 
first woman in the history of our Nation to 
achieve this high position. 

With very great pleasure I present to you, 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


It is always a great pleasure to join in 
tributes and recognition to FRANCES BOLTON. 
She so richly deserves them. She is a credit 
to her Nation—a credit to her State—a credit 
to Cleveland—a credit to her family—and a 
credit to womanhood. 

I not only have the deepest. admiration 
for her but I tremendously envy her. I wish 
so much that I had her ability and her 
talents. This envy of mine is not tinged 
in any manner with a green tone for I have 
very deep affection for her. 

To me Frances BOLTON is a symbol of the 
finest things in a human being. Recently 
someone quipped that man is the link be- 
tween the apes and human beings" making 
the inference that attainment of the status 
of human being would not be reached until 
sometime in the distant future of many cen- 
turies. If there is any validity to this quip. 
then I am sure that Frances BOLTON is one 
of the rare exceptions of those who have at- 
tained the status of being a human being. 

If I can serve any worthwhile purpose in 
life, it would be to emulate Frances BOL- 
Ton—her warm concern for her fellowman, 
her wisdom, and her courage and dedication 
to moral and spiritual principles. Today I 
am going to attempt some emulation of her 
moral and spiritual dedication by discussing 
a matter that is of growing concern to me 
and many others. 

I hope that it is of such concern to you, 
and that my words will so impress you, that 
in the very key roles and positions that you 
individually fill you will yourself repeat the 
message wherever you appropriately can. If 
when I have finished I have exposed myself 
as being a “square,” then I will at least have 
partially accomplished my attempt to emu- 
late Frances Botton for the magnificent 
“square” that she is. 

A Washington radio-discussion commen- 
tator, who prides himself on being called 
“controversial,” on his nightly 2-hour pro- 
gram not long ago called our current era the 
“goof-off age.” I don’t know that I com- 
pletely agree with him, but I do know that 
there is much truth in his allegation, and 
even if his colorful characterization is a bit 
extreme, it is more accurate than extreme. 

My way of putting it would be that we 
live in a time when there is a disturbing 
and distressing “glorification of the prag- 
matist“ in the extreme. We see it in all walks 
of life—in all ages—in private life—in public 
life—in business—among workers—in Gov- 
ernment. 

But before saying any more, let us first 
take a look at pragmatism, an “ism” that is 
far more prevalent and widespread than com- 
munism and is among us daily more than 
almost any other “ism” you can mention. 
What is pragmatism, this doctrine of the 
glorified pragmatists? Its philosophy is the 
doctrine that practical results are the sole 
test of truth and that the end justifies the 
means, 

In today’s growing, but tragic, emphasis 
on materialism, we find a perversion of the 
values of things in life as we once knew 
them. For example, the creed once taught 
children as they grew up was that the most 
important thing was not in whether you won 
or lost the game but rather in how you 
played the game. 

That high level attitude that stresses the 
moral side no longer dominates in this age 
of pragmatic materialism that increasingly 
worships the opposite creed that the end 
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justifies the means or the attitude of get 
what you can in any way, manner or means 
that you can. 

But let’s get a little more earthy on what 
this means, You will remember the days 
when we were told by our parents that more 
important than winning or losing was how 
you played the game. It was the means 
rather than the end that was important and 
stressed. 

With the pragmatist, it is just the oppo- 
site—for the stress is on winning or grabbing 
the ultimate objective. no matter how you 
do it and no matter what means and tactics 
you resort to in order to get that objective. 

Gone too much is the reverence and honor 
of playing the game fair and square regard- 
less of the final outcome. Too prevalent 
now is the derisive attitude toward the 
square, who is foolish enough to conduct 
himself by the concept of the Golden Rule 
and that of earning his way instead of cut- 
ting corners the easy and cheap way. 

For too many Americans are constantly 
looking for the easy way to do things—for 
the short cut—for the quick way out of a 
problem. 

Too many Americans are trying to reduce 
with quick, easy shortcut methods such 
as the various goopy diet drinks, instead of 
the natural way by eating less and by work- 
ing harder. 

There is too much of a tendency of shrink- 
ing from the development of self-rellance— 
of not learning how to do things ourselves. 
Instead of the once normal and natural 
pride of do-it-yourself projects, there is too 
much of the attitude that by not knowing 
how to do something, someone else will do 
it for you. 

Too often, if a conscientious worker con- 
centrates on his work instead of watching the 
clock and thus has a greater work output, he 
or she gets in dutch with fellow workers who 
don't concentrate and put forth their best 
effort. 

The conscientious, productive worker be- 
comes unpopular and incurs the wrath of 
the other workers because they feel that they 
are being shown up in their less conscien- 
tious and productive work. There is too 
much of the slowdown attitude on the part 
of too many workers. 


Do you remember when the motto of “serv- 
ice with a smile” had a real meaning? Do 
you remember when the customer was 
treated with courtesy and good service in- 
stead of. merely tolerated with disdain and 
annoyance with being around? 

Do you remember when there was pride in 
how the job was done, in how the service was 
rendered—instead of the pragmatic attitude 
of not caring about the way the job is done 
or the service rendered, but rather in just 
getting rid of the customer. 

But this alarming attitude is not just 
among workers and in business. It exists 
also in public life—in our Government. For 
the trend is away from urging the develop- 
ment of self-reliance of our individual citi- 
zens. It is toward the Federal Government 
making the citizens more reliant upon the 
Federal Government—toward a policy and 
attitude of “let George do it” and “George” 
being the Federal Government. 

It is a trend away from freedom and lib- 
erty toward a selfish and materialistic indi- 
vidual security—a weakening or loss of spir- 
itual values for a blind grab for materialism. 

The emphasis is more on how many press 
releases a mimeograph machine can turn out 
to create the image of a Senator getting 
things done for his State and constituents on 
what has become constant and routine Fed- 
eral Government grants—on the thinly dis- 
guised battle of the press releases by which 
Senators and Representatives try to out- 
scoop each other on getting credit for so 


many things for which they deserve no 
credit. 
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Yes, this philosophy of pragmatism that 
byerts substance—by 


are living at such a rapid pace that we try to 
do too many things. 

Too many of our young men and women 
are college to attain a college degree not 
for the knowledge and learning that such a 
degree is supposed to ut rather 
the and background and the 
society value that it provides. 
it is the emphasis of form over 
substance. Again it is the glorified philoso- 
of pragmatism, which its unconcerned 
with the means and totally intent upon the 
end—in which knowledge is of relative un- 
importance in the attainment of the degree, 


side with the attitude of “I'll get mine in 
whatever way I can and by any means I can.” 
other side of the pragmatism coin is 
creed of “not getting involved.” 
e way 
expressed 
tists is to play it cool and cozy 
stick one's neck out by taking a 
nly espousing a principle. Play- 
and cozy, you don't make anyone 
use by not taking a stand you 
ee with anyone. 
it cool and cozy means doing no 
you have to do and doing no more 
boss tells you to do—instead of 
mistake that the “square” does 
ts forth a little extra effort and 
some initiative to do a better job than 
the minimum requirements. 

Most everyone has seen how too often these 
minimum doers strangely work their way to 
high positions—how by the system of medi- 
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special effort, take the initiative and actually 
excel. “So play it cool and cozy, man—re- 


Unfortunately, this pragmatist creed of 
“not getting Involved” has permeated far 
too many of our adults who know better. 
Do you remember the case of the 37 GI 
prisoners of the Chinese Reds in Korea who 
let another GI throw two diarrhea stricken 
fellow GI prisoners out in the snow to freeze 
to death—who didn’t lift their finger to stop 
this certain death? 

Why? Because they didn’t want to get 
inyolyed. This is a forceful illustration of 
the statement many of you will recall of the 
only thing necessary to insure the triumph 
of evil is for enough good men to do 


nothing. 

We must reject the pragmatist cynicism 
that the sin is not the crime but rather get- 
ting caught is the crime. We must reject 
the pragmatic condoning of wrongdoing 
merely because everybody's doing it. We 
must develop self-discipline instead of sur- 
rendering to self-indulgence. We must do 
things because in our heart we know they 
are right—rather than not doing them be- 
cause the mob might condemn us, 

We must not be mental mutes with our 
voices stilled because of fear of criticism of 
what we say. 

In this “age of the twist“ or the “twisted 
age,” we constantly complain about the de- 
cline in the value of the dollar—but rarely 
do we mention the more important decline— 
the decline in our moral and spiritual values 
as contrasted to our materialistic values. 

Of course, today’s dollar is only a frac- 
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tion of the worth of the dollar 25 years ago. 
But that is not really important for, de- 
spite the inflation, most of us have a much 
higher materialistic standard of living than 
we did a quarter of a century ago even if 
today’s dollar is only a fraction of the worth 
of the dollar 25 years ago. 

But we certainly don’t have a higher moral 
standard of living—or a higher sense of non- 
materialistic values. Take the schoolboy 
who worked at the neighborhood grocery 
store back in the early thirties from 6 in 
the morning until midnight sacking pota- 
toes and sugar, lifting and carrying heavy 
boxes and sacks, on the constant go for 18 
hours. He was proud of that check for 75 
cents that he got. 

It was not the amount of the check—the 
mere pittance of 75 cents for an 18-hour 
day—but it was the sense of achievement 
that that check symbolized. That school- 
boy was proud that he had earned that 
check—and that pride gave him the incen- 
tive and the motivation for self-discipline 
and self-reliance that is so lacking today. 

Too many schoolchildren—too many teen- 
agers—today don’t have that same sense of 
achievement value, that same sense of pride 
of earning. They don’t have it because they 
are given no chance in the present-day sys- 
tem of high allowances and luxuries that 
spoll their sense of values. 

In short, if our Nation is to regain the 
moral fiber that it once had, and it must 
haye if our way of life is to survive, then 
we must dethrone the glorified pragmatists 
who advocate cutting corners, who preach 
the propaganda of expecting something for 
nothing, who espouse the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means, and who caution 
against getting involved on matters of prin- 
ciple. 

We have got to untwist this twisted age 
and get back to respect and practice of fun- 
damental truths and basic moral and spirit- 
ual values. And we have to start not with 
the next fellow, but with each of ourselves 
individually in a frank, even if agonizing, 
self-reappraisal aimed at self-discipline and 
self-reliance. We must start with our- 
selves—and the place we must start is right 
in our own homes. 


Are You Sick, Too? 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, ina recent 
issue of the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen-Her- 
ald, Robert Ruark offered a column on 
malady which was most interesting. 
Seems like a number of our syndicated 
columnists are now becoming nauseated 
by the ultraliberal dosages of Socialist- 
type medicine prescribed by the Johnson 
administration and the rubberstamp 
Congress. 

The column follows: 

SICKNESS: THE WHOLE WORLD Is IN PAIN 

(By Robert C. Ruark) 

Having just risen from a bed of pain, and 
enfeebled by the effort, it seems to me that 
everyone I know is sick, has just been sick or 
is about to be sick. People are sick in Lon- 
don, sick in Paris, sick in New York. 
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Some call it virus, some call it flu, some 
call it grippe, but I call it a sickness of 
the times, compounded of bombs, smog, fog, 
traffic Jams, water pollution, taxes, politics 
and the threat of wars nobody gives a damn 
about. 

I pick up the paper and everything on the 
front page gives me the fainting fantods. 
Bombs, I think, make me sicker than any- 
thing else, whether they are dynamiting em- 
bassies or planting bombs in Alabama. Stars 
used to fall on Alabama; now it’s bombs. 

I am sick of Sukarno and fed to the teeth 
with the Ku Klux Klan. I am wearied 
by adverse trade balances and Socialist gov- 
ernments, and especially Iam sick of student 
demonstrations, I am sick of sit-ins and 
marches of any sort whatever the cause, 
worthy or unworthy. 

Mobs, I think, make me sickest, whether 
it's a mob in Morocco—I missed that one 
by a hair—a mob in Moscow or a mob in 
Montgomery. A mob is a mob—whether 
they blow up an embassy, tear down a USIS 
library, march on Washington, or just con- 
vene to bleat for peace if they have to kill 
you to achieve it. 

Mobism is a sickness of its own, and no 
wonder everybody catches everybody else's 
colds. It seems to be we have become a 
world of mobs. 

I am sick of doctors who won't make 
house calls, plumbers who won't plumb, 
builders who won't build, repairmen who 
won't repair, waiters who won't wait, taxis 
that won't carry people at 4:30 and apart- 
ments that have walls so thin you can hear 
a cockroach burp. 

Television commercials largely give me the 
acute heaves, and the last issue of Harper's 
Bazaar induced a violent jaundice of the 
nervous system, 

I am sick of words like “escalate,” dis- 
advantaged,” “helilift” and “military ad- 
visers." To me dialog“ used to be what 
you read in a book or heard in a play. Now 
it's a prearranged conference between people 
who hate each other and want to play Ar- 
menian rug-peddler with somebody else's 
country. 

It is nearly impossible to get a phone con- 
nection with the new dial system, and long- 
distance is a disaster. I am sick and tired 
of getting up sick and tired. I am sick of 
subway riots, aimless rapes and killings, and 
youth movements of any size, shape, race, 
religion or color. 

Strikes give me a pain in a place one 
generally uses in sit-down strikes. I am sick 
of Vietnam, North and South. I am espe- 
clally sick of the hypocrisy we indulge in 
when we pretend we are advising the loyal 
wogs against the disloyal wogs. 

You may have India and its problems, and 
throw in Mao and all the heathen Chinese. 
John Birchers are yery little less painful 
than the people who fight them out loud. I 
moan with pain when I think of the Afro- 
Asian bloc in the United Nations, and the 
pitiful efforts the U.N. makes to pretend 
that it’s useful in “keeping the peace.” 

Ceylon rhymes with cholera in my lexi- 
con, and the Middle East deserves itself as 
an ailment. I would be sick of King Farouk 
if he hadn't eaten himself to death. I wish 
he could have lived to marry Madame Nhu. 
Iam sick of everybody. named Nguyen any- 


I am sick of science, sick of space shots, 
sick of astronauts, and sick of people who 
put bombs in aircraft because they're mad at 
their mothers. I am also sick of psychia- 
triste, homosexual playwrights, bad actors 
and worse plays, I am ill from pilis. 

You might say I am sick of the century, 
and when they blow it up, we won't have 
lost very much except confusion. I tell you, 
man, I ain't been feeling very well lately. It's 
probably caused by a prevalence of people. 


May 4, 1965 
Classy Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Many of us were concerned over the ad- 
Ministration of the antipoverty program 
last year when legislation to establish 
the so-called war on poverty was enacted. 
The Owosso, Mich., Argus-Press illu- 
strated graphically some of the problems 
Connected with the Women’s Job Corps 
aspect of the antipoverty program in its 
„ “Classy Poverty.“ on April 9, 

965. 

Since it points out that the instruction 
of Job Corps trainees in basic education, 
homemaking, and citizenship would cost 
about the same as sending a boy to Har- 
vard or a girl to Radcliffe, the trainees 
are surely traveling in fancy company. 

I feel that this editorial should be read 
by my colleagues and by the public in 
order that all might realize that the 
fight against poverty can never be won 
Merely by quoting slogans or establishing 
expensive programs which raid the 
Pockets of taxpayers with little tangible 
result. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial, “Classy Poverty, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

CLassy POVERTY 
— There's one thing you have to say for the 
Women’s Job Corps of the Government's pov- 
erty program. It is traveling in classy com- 
pany. 

It is being mentioned in the same breath 
with Radcliffe College for women and Har- 
vard University for men—and you can hardly 
get any classier than that. 

Linking of the three names began when 
Senator FRANK J. Lauscus, of Ohio, ripped 
into the Women's Job Corps project as out- 
rageously expensive. 

Lavuscue charged that the program to teach 
Job Corps trainees basic education, home- 
Making, and citizenship would cost taxpayers 
Nearly $8,000 per year per girl—twice the cost 
Of sending her to one of the Nation's leading 
colleges. 

Nuts.“ retorted the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, although naturally not in that 

age. It would cost only $6,000 a year 
to train a girl. 

“Also,” commented the OEO starchily, "we 
find the cost of parents and the school of 
Sending a young woman to a place like Rad- 
cliffe College (Cambridge, Mass.) for a 9- 
Month academic year is $8,000, compared 
With our $6,000.” 

OEO then took another look at its figures 
and issued another statement—this one to 
the effect that actually it would cost only 
84,650 to train a girl in the Women's Job 
Corps program, whereas it costs $6,410 a 
year to send a young man to Harvard. 

“The heck it does,” retorted Harvard, al- 
though, of course, not in those words. A 
young gentleman, said the college, could at- 
tend Harvard like a young gentleman should 
for as little as around $3,500 a year. 

Where all this leaves the taxpayer or the 
Puzzled parent of a Radcliffe or Harvard 
Student is a little hazy. But it does point 
out how classy poverty can be when Uncle 
Sam gets into the act, 

Any girl who finds herself hobnobbing in 
the news with a Harvard man or a Radcliffe 
girl can’t be doing too poorly. 
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Tragedy at Duncannon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
1, 1965, the quiet little town of Duncan- 
non, Pa., was shattered when a promi- 
nent citizen, Byron L. Halter, shot his 
mother-in-law, his wife, and his daugh- 
ter, then traveled to another county and 
took his own life. 

His troubles were later found to be a 
complex of financial setbacks. The 
tragedy, however, confronted the pub- 
lisher of the Duncannon Record, Rich- 
ard A. Swank, with a problem far beyond 
that ordinarily pushed upon a weekly 
newspaper editor: The victims were his 
family, all of his family except his own 
wife and two daughters, for those who 
died were his mother, his only sister, his 
niece, and his brother-in-law. 

Out of the experience came the fol- 
lowing editorial, written the day after 
the editor buried all four victims in a 
common ceremony and in the family plot 
that overlooks the confluence of the Sus- 
quehanna and Juniata Rivers. It was 
written with a hope that within its fabric 
could be found a consolation for others 
who have had to come face to face with 
the sometimes sudden finality of life. 
Somehow I am sure it will fulfill its pur- 
pose for many of those who will have 
the privilege of reading it: 

IN. APPRECIATION 


For over 20 years I have had the weekly 
task of writing one or more paragraphs for 
bereaved fellow townsmen who, faced with 
the death of someone they loved, found 
themselves inadequate to convey their grati- 
tude for the understanding shown them by 
sympathetic friends and neighbors. I have 
always felt an emptying of some part of my- 
self in penning these simple words; have 
time and again tried to put within the brief 
phrasing a truth of feeling—and always have 
failed because there are not words of enough 
value to bring welling from the depths of 
sadness and despair the overwhelming mes- 
sage that a town such as ours can show to 
those stricken in grief. 

This week I must again try to find those 
words, but this time for myself and for my 
family. 

Those who live in my town know so well 
the tragedy that has befallen us. But to 
those friends and readers of this newspaper 
who live beyond this area, and who have not 
read the daily newspapers or heard television 
and radio that covers local news, I must ex- 
plain that out of the night that surrounds 
us all some strange convolution was followed 
in my brother-in-law’s mind—something 
from which he could not save himself—that 
resulted in his taking not only his own life 
but that of my mother, my sister and my 
niece. Only his family and my family can 
truly share the grief together. And the sym- 
pathy that has come to us from the town 
should and must be given to the members of 
his family, who are as much deserving of 
condolence as mine. 

While the enormity of his act has left us 
all shattered, the horror which he must have 
faced can leave me with only compassion for 
his plight. His action was certainly beyond 
his comprehension because in all our many 
years together I never knew him to be any- 
thing but a kind man and a thoughtful man 
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and a man who deeply desired to do good 
things in this life. 

For the last 5 days I have sought every 
avenue of my own mind to find an answer 
for what has happened, and while I have 
not truly found it the seeking has brought 
me to an acceptance of the fact. I know 
that I will continue to search for an answer 
and in the search I will be encouraged by 
the very fact that long ago I chose to live 
in a small town and not to seek my future 
in a place beyond the place of my birth. For 
from this soil can be drawn an element that 
can anchor the soul as firmly as the rocks of 
Peter's Mountain. This past week I have 
been vindicated in my choice of home be- 
cause from my neighbors and friends I have 
drawn deeply of reassurance and comfort 
and I have watched my wife and my children 
over and again find solace in the words and 
acts of my fellow townsmen. 

Fine books of etiquette tell us that to 
truly thank some person for an act of kind- 
ness one should write a personal note. It is 
impossible for me to do that because I would 
have to write 2,000 letters. 

Throughout our mourning we have been 
lifted up time and again by words of en- 
couragement whether they were on the finest 
silk-lined and engraved paper or on a torn out 
notebook page penciled in ungrammatical 
innocence. We have had letters from promi- 
nent persons and from the most humble and 
they have all contained the same message of 
love. 

As I write these words and as I look back 
over them I know they sound embarrassingly 
sentimental but I shall not erase them for 
public tears can be proud tears when sup- 
ported by the evidence at hand. 

Here I must insert a special paragraph in 
praise of the Pennsylvania State Police. As 
a newsman I have often stood on the sideline 
of tragedy and have tried to report what has 
happened to other people. I have seen the 
efficiency of the State troopers before, but I 
have never had the knowledge of how under- 
standing they can be while in pursuit of their 
duties. Their disregard for long hours, their 
patience in the face of unforseen and un- 
predicted happenings in a case that can 
frustrate and try the patience set them aside 
as a special breed of men. Our experience 
with the troopers brought us in contact with 
at least 20 different men from rookies to cap- 
tains, Never once were we subjected to any- 
thing but kindness and understanding. In 
those 20 men we met 20 gentlemen. 

This adversity has taken half my family, 
for my brother-in-law and myself shared a 
common interest. For over 25 years we have 
laughed together and played together and 
watched our children being born and growing 
up and have faced many things side by side. 
As in most families not every occasion has 
been all bubbly and roses, but in responsi- 
bility we shared. He was a kind father and 
husband, he loved my mother as his own. 
Each of us must have some complexity; fate 
led him to a rare and single act of violence. 

My sister was an unsophisticated person. 
She was a good housekeeper, a faithful work- 
er in the church, a person who had many 
friends in the community, most of them of 
lifelong standing, A well-polished floor, a 
line of white clothing flapping in an early 
morning breeze, a clean sink and a roast or a 
pie in the oyen were her evidences of talent. 
What faults she might haye had were her 
own and rarely harmed anyone else. Her 
pride was her daughter and her love Was 
great enough to encompass compassion for 
stray cats and other bits of life kicked about 
by a sometimes thoughtless world. Her pres- 
ence will be sorely missed in a number of 
community eircles. 

My niece was full of the enterprise of 
youth. The whole world faced her and she 
was only beginning to feel the surge of 
talent with which she would challenge it 
for a place of importance. These talents 
were noticeable in the bits of writing she had 
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attempted, in the sense of line and propor- 
tion and color she could place within an 
illustration, in-an appreciation of music and 
theater and all the other things that youth 
must find fresh in its own generation. Her 
classmates have lost a part of themselves 
just as they are about to don the mantel of 
graduation. I hope that her brief presence 
among them has been of some inspiration, 
that her death will illustrate the fact they 
all must face—that the world into which 
they are about to step must be filled with 
understanding for each other and for toler- 
ance of all things they may not immediately 
comprehend. 

In my mother I have lost my most avid 
No matter how I might put these 


were all good, they were perfect. In my 
of this newspaper are bound 
or the past 20 years. If ever 
I lost one it could be replaced by calling at 
her home—she saved them all. No matter 
how ill she ever felt, out of whatever sadness 
sho might have had, if a neighbor called or 
a friend inquired she could summon, some- 
where in the conversation, a witticism or a 
remark that would turn pain to sunshine. 
Whatever she asked of the world was not for 
herself but the ultimate use of her children, 
I am not a strong churchman in the sense 
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its of keeping Sunday as it should be kept 
and this was the rare bit of discipline that 
was strongly enforced by my mother. Per- 
haps she did not know it at the time but she 
was la a foundation for which I am 
gra 


His house is in the village though; 
He will not see me stopping here 
To watch his woods fill up with snow. 


“My little horse must think it queer 
To stop without a farmhouse near 

Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest eyening of the year. 


“He gives his harness belis a shake 
To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound's the sweep 
Of easy wind and downy flake. 


“The woods are lovely, dark and deep, 
But I have promises to keep, 
And miles to go before I sleep, 
And miles to go before I sleep.” 4 
—RAS. 


Hon. Charles F. Moore, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 
Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, it was re- 
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Charles F. Moore, Jr., of Orleans, Mass., 
a former special consultant to President 
Eisenhower, had been elected to the 
board of selectmen of Orleans, 

Mr. Moore has had a most distin- 
guished career. He was a former vice 
president for public relations of Ford 
Motor Co. During 1964 Mr. Moore was 
deputy director for Goy. Nelson Rocke- 
feller's campaign for the presidency. 

It is refreshing to find a person of this 
experience and background that realizes 
the tremendous importance of local gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Moore should be commended for 
his interest and participation in the af- 
fairs of his community. All too often lo- 
eal offices are denied the attention and 
effort they deserve. When men of high 
purpose and dedication occupy local of- 
fices, the best traditions of .democracy 
are well served. 

Moore Bic WINNER IN SELECTMAN RACE 

Charles F. Moore, Jr., whose family roots 
on the Cape go back to the mid-1700's, was 
elected selectman Wednesday, defeating in- 
cumbent Richard H, Adams. 

The yote was Moore, 1039; Adams, 432. 

Moore also won out in the contests for 
assessor and member of the board of public 
welfare and health. 

Moore held leading posts in public rela- 
tions fields, including vice presidency of the 
Ford Motor Co, 

A Dartmouth graduate, he was at one time 
a newspaper reporter in Boston, and served 
as public relations director for the Globe 
in the 194078. 

In 1946 he served as executive assistant to 
Governor Bradford. 

During his service with Ford he was asked 
to join President Eisenhower's staff as a spe- 
cial consultant. 

Upon retirement he planned to return to 
the Cape, but was named deputy director of 
Governor Rockefeller’s campaign for the Re- 
publican presidential nomination. 

Moore staged a strong campaign against 
the incumbent. 

Stumping the town, he declared: “I have 
an ideal here—the importance of dedicated 
and experienced people entering politics on 
the local level.” 


The Selma, Ala., Situation 
SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to add my voice to those who have 
already protestec. against the outrageous 
speech delivered on the floor of this 
House last week by a Member from the 
State of Alabama [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that my experi- 
ence as a judge in one of America’s large 
cities has made me fairly shockproof. 
I assure you that rarely do I hear or read 
anything that moved me to such great 
disgust as the speech given after the con- 
es of the day's business on Tuesday 

t. 

A generation ago, long before I was a 
Member of Congress of the United States, 
one of the most vicious anti-Catholics 
ever elected to public office used the high 


cently brought to my attention that Hon. office of U.S. Senator from Alabama to 
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deliver tirades against the church of 
which I am a member. 

Conditions have improved in the 
United States and I am sure that most 
Members of Congress only dimly remem- 
ber that jewel of the Ku Klux Klan, J. 
Thomas Heflin. Since his time, Catholic 
baiting has been confined to fringe-type 
hate groups. All of us get occasional iet- 
ters from such sick individuals, but the 
most casual glance at such messages in- 
dicates the authors are people who are 
capable of harming no one but them- 
selves. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when attacks are 
made in the Congress on members of the 
clergy, then I am worried. 

I am: proud of the fact that many re- 
ligious leaders from my own State of New 
Jersey were among those who marched 
on Montgomery. A partial list of names 
of New Jersey clergymen who took part 
in the march from Selma to Montgomery 
is indicative of the high caliber repre- 
sented and is cleer proof that the allega- 
tions of the Member from Alabama are 
without foundation. 

The list follows: 

Rev, Donald C. Crispin, Newark. 

Rev. Harold Story, Newark, 

Rev. Richard Given, Livingston. 

Rev. John Wilcox, Caldwell. 

Rev, Charles Peat, Roseland. 

Rev, Gerald Mills, West Caldwell. 

Rev. Robert Jacoby, Bloomfield. 

Rev. George Booker, Bloomfield. 

Rev. Russell Looker, Bloomfield. 

Rey. Henry Strock, Millburn. 

Rev. John W. Thomson, Millburn. 

Rev. James Cortelyou, Newark. 

Rev. Paul Robinson, Newark. 

Rev. Brian Hislop, West Orange. 

Rev. Horace Hunt, Jersey City. 

Rey. J. R. Randall, Newark. 

Rey. Joseph Sherer, West Orange. 

Rev. Horace Sharper, Newark. 

Rey. Jay H. Gordon, Newark. 

Rev. John W. Collier, Jr., Newark. 

Rev, Ken Jefferson, Newark. 

Rey. Robert E. Johnson, Newark. 

I am alarmed that the Member from 
Alabama would submit without any 
Teal scrutiny these alleged and entirely 
unsubstantiated allegations of miscon- 
duct by religious leaders. The good 
name of this House and of the Congress 
of the United States has been hurt by 
this low-level attack. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not surprised that 
a Member from the State of Alabama 
should attack those whose only crime 
was attempting to extend democracy to 
the State of Alabama, a State where 
every effort possible has been made to 
subject the Negro minority to an inferior 
status. While we may hope that the 
Member from Alabama is the last such 
orator; he certainly is not the first. 


What does surprise me is that the 
Member from Alabama should choose to 
allow attacks upon nuns to foul the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
While there is much in the southern tra- 
dition which needs changing, we in the 
North have always admired the tradi- 
tion of chivalry which is a part of the 
so-called southern way of life. Thus, 
this attack upon these holy women is 
surely a new low. If his remarks are 
typical of the new South, then I am 
afraid for the future of the State of 
Alabama. 
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Unmasking the Ku Klux Klan—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE W. GRIDER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr, GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, The 
Commercial Appeal is continuing to ex- 
Pose vicious activities of the Ku Klux 
Klan. This is a crusade which began 
in the 1920's. I request unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the 
Recorp, the third article in a series by 
Morris Cunningham, chief of the news- 
paper's Washington bureau, and an edi- 
torial from the Commercial Appeal, 
“KKK—Problem for the South.” 

[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal, Apr. 
27, 1965] 
SHaxy Moras, dn Minps, Mark Many IN 
THE KLAN 
(Last of three articles) 
(By Morris Cunningham) 

Wasnincron, April 26-—FBI agents, who 
come from all parts of the Nation, have 
found nothing to admire in today's Ku 
Klux Elansmen. 

“In many instances their mortality and 
personal conduct are deplorable,” an FBI 
spokesman said. “In other instances per- 
sonal integrity is nonexistent or 
And in some cases there is a real question 
as to the stability of the mind.” 

The FBI, through years of infiltration and 
investigation, has become the Nation’s top- 
moet authority on today’s nebulous, splin- 
tered, often ragtag KEK organizations. 

In many instances leaders have been found 
to be lacking in essential qualities of leader- 
ship and rank-and-file members often are 
illiterate or have only meager educations. 

Sometimes lack of knowledge produces 
humorous situations. 

In the late 1950's a constable in Arkansas 
was recruited by an organizer for the As- 
sola tion of Arkansas Klans. At the initia- 
tion the constable learned for the first time 
that only Protestants could belong to the 


“That leaves me out,” said the constable. 
“I'm a Baptist.” 

One of the dangers in the Klan is the ap- 
peal of its glamor, which many don’t realize 
faded into oblivion long ago. 

Yesterday's Klansman galloped through 
the night on horseback. Today's Klansman 
Tides in the back of a pickup truck with a rifle 
or shotgun at the ready. 

A Mississippi farmer recently walked into 
the office of a leading attorney and threw 
down a packet of poorly printed, EKlan-type 
literature which characteristically was filled 
with half completed sentences and mis- 
Spelled words. 

“What do you think of that? Sounds 
pretty good to me,“ said the farmer. 

“You're out of your mind,” said the lawyer. 
“Take that stuff out and burn it.“ 

The farmer did. 

Sometimes, there is no humor at all in a 
Elansman’s lack of mental capacity or 
achievement. 

For instance, there is the mid-South KKK 
member who has been known to carry a 
pistol, has access to explosives, and who was 
mustered out of military service as mentally 
deficient. 

Or take the healing art practitioner, who 
has been In and out of the KKK, and is sus- 
pected of abortion. 

The KEK organizations of today, reduced 
to about 9,000 members, are a far cry from 
those that existed years ago. 
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Today's Klan groups are poorly financed 
and members often bicker over money mat- 
ters. 

At a meeting of the Association of Arkan- 
sas Klans in 1959, a member turned in his 
card in disgust. He protested the Klan's 
only interest was in getting money. 

In Georgia last year a Klan organization 
split up in a dispute over money. One fac- 
tion took over the organization. The ousted 
former leader went off and formed another 
organization, 

Investigations indicate that most anyone 
who has the customary $10 initiation fee, is 
white, and Protestant, can join the Klan. 

A man diagnosed at Kennedy veterans hos- 
pital in Memphis as being affilcted with a 
mental ailment, dementia praecox—simple 
type, had no difficulty in Joining the KKK. 
In fact, he moved to another state, joined 
the Klan, and became a leader. At the 
hospital he told physicians he had become 
sọ accustomed to hearing voices he no longer 
“pothered to turn around.” 

Here are reports on a few other Klans- 
men; 

Arrested for making obscene telephone 
calls, fined, and placed on probation, 

A garage mechanic who supplements his 
income by bootlegging whisky. 

A man who received a bad conduct dis- 
charge from military service for fighting, 
drunkenness, and other lapses of. character. 

It would be a mistake, however, to say that 
all Klansmen fall in these categories, A few 
have money and position in their commu- 
nities. Some have good educations. 

In Natchez, Miss., say Klan opponents, 
some “pretty respectable” people are mem- 
bers of the Klan. In fact, they are so “re- 
spectable" they cannot believe racial mis- 
deeds in their midst are coming from a 
militant branch of their own organization. 


[From the Commercial Appeal, Apr. 27, 1965] 
EKK— PROBLEM FOR SOUTH 


The core of the Ku Klux Klan of the 1960's 
is dedicated to violence and death. 

In character, Klan membership represents 
the dregs of society. 

At its peak, KKK enrollment in the South 
is small, But it does include some law en- 
forcement officers. 

Depending on terror, the Klan has at- 
tempted to extract the price of vengeance 
on civil rights advocates, 

These are among the facts which emerges 
from a series of articles by Morris Cunning- 
ham, Washington bureau chief of the Com- 
mercial Appeal. Among the most shocking 
of his revelation is the “knockoff squad,” the 
small gestapo-like unit which takes the law 
into its own hands, and which moves from 
State to State when summoned to do vio- 
lence. These squads differ little in nature 
from the gun-for-hire hoodlums who did the 
bidding of racketeers in the 1920's and 1930's. 

The Ku Klux Klan is professional ganster- 
ism at its worst. By playing on the emotions 
of segregationists, it has more support than 
its methods warrant, just as bootleggers did 
in the days of prohibition. 

This is not speculation. Klan organization 
and procedure are well-advertised through 
Federal Bureau of Investigation infiltration. 
The difficulty has not been in making arrests, 
but in following through with prosecution. 

Until the South realizes the grip of the 
EEK, and the low degree of its morality, it 
cannot free itself from this stigma. Law en- 
forcement needs to brand its own corrupt 
members and disown them. Politicians and 
courts must meet the problem head on in- 
stead of dodging it. 

There is little doubt that the South can 
handle the KKK if its people are willing to 
treat gangsters as such. It takes courage. 
But the question is not whether one sym- 
pathizes with the demonstrators for civil 
rights; rather it is whether the southerners 
believe in law and order. 
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Community Health Services Extension 
Amendments of 1965 
SPEECH 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF AREANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 2986) to extend 
and otherwise amend certain expiring pro- 
visions of the Public Health Service Act re- 
lating to community health services, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] mentioned in 
his comments what he believes is the need 
for expanded programs for the schools 
of public health. The bill carries in this 
extension, Mr. Chairman, authorization 
at the same level that we have had for 
the last 3 years. As I mentioned in my 
earlier remarks, a similar bill has passed 
the Senate already. It does carry an in- 
creased authorization for schools of pub- 
lic health to $5 million, which is twice 
the amount of the authorization we have 
now and which is provided in this bill. 
Should we go to conference—and I sup- 
pose we will—we will have an opportunity 
to consider further expansion of this pro- 
gram if it can be shown that the need 
justifies it. Certainly I, for one, would 
give it most careful consideration and 
would certainly be solicitous of the de- 
sires of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts and others who are vitally inter- 
ested in this program. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Chairman, I have 
great confidence in the chances of this 
amendment receiving favorable action 
on the part of the conference committee. 
I am very pleased that my chairman in- 
dicated his willingness to consider fur- 
ther evidence that might be helpful in 
reaching this conclusion. In that re- 
gard I have two pieces of correspond- 
ence from the Harvard School of 
Public Health which I will bring to his 
attention and to the attention of my col- 
leagues. At the appropriate time I will 
ask permission to have it inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

HARVARD SCHOOL OF 


Boston, Mass., March 2, 1965. 
Hon. HASTINGS Kerr, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CoNGkESSMAN KertrH: The adminis- 
tration bills, H.R. 2986 and H.R. 2984, in- 
troduced by Chairman Harris and now be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, are extremely important to 
the Harvard School of Public Health. I hope 
that you will support both of these meas- 
ures.. 

I also respectfully ask you to consider the 
merits of a proposal by the Association of 
Schools of Public Health that H.R. 2986 be 
amended in committee so as to increase the 
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annual authorization for Hill-Rhodes formu- 
la grants from $2.5 to $5 million. As you 
know, these grants help offset the costs in- 
curred by graduate schools of public health 
in the comprehensive training of professional 
public: health personnel for our entire Na- 
tion. 

Since Senator Lister HILL, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Par MCNAMARA, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
and Irving Ives sponsored the initiating leg- 
islation in 1957, the Hill-Rhodes formula 
grants program has had strong bipartisan 
support in both branches. The Congress 
has recognized the fact that the Nation de- 
pends on the 12 U.S. schools of public 
health as the only source of comprehensive- 
ly trained public health physicians, dentists, 
engineers, nurses, and others to serve in Fed- 
eral, State, and local health agencies and in- 
stitutions. There is a serious national short- 
age of such personnel. The costs of their 
training are relatively high, both for the stu- 
dents and the schools. 

The US. Public Health Service trainee- 
ships provide tuition and living stipends for 
students. The Hill-Rhodes formula grants 
provide partial reimbursement to the schools 
for teaching costs which cannot, of course, 
be paid from Federal funds restricted to re- 
search purposes. Doubling of traineeship 
funds for this year and provision for fur- 
ther increases in succeeding years are ex- 
pected to increase student enrollment ap- 
preciably in the schools. Although this will 
add to the schools’ teaching load and costs, 
H.R. 2986, as written, would renew the ex- 
piring Hill-Rhodes program without any in- 
crease in the Federal share of such costs be- 
yond the $2.5 million authorized during the 
past 5 years. 

The National Conference on Public Health 
Training (attended by 91 of our country's 
experts in health in 1963) recommended that 
the annual authorization for Hill-Rhodes 
formula grants be increased to $5 million. 
This proposal is endorsed by the Association 
of Schools of Public Health and by the As- 
sociation of State and Territorial Health 
Officers. I know of no opposition to that 
recommendation, For amplification of the 
case outlined in this letter, I enclose a copy 
of the letter of February 26, 1965, to Chair- 
man Harris by Dr. Myron E. Wegman, presi- 
dent of the Association of Schools of Public 
Health. He points out that an increase in 
the amount earmarked in section 314(c) (2), 
PHS Act, for formula grants to schools of 
public health would not have the effect of 
raising the existing ceiling on the overall 
authorization. 

It is most important to differentiate be- 
tween formula grants to States and for- 
mula grants to schools of public health. 
Both are authorized in section 314(c) of the 
Public Health Service Act which would be re- 
newed without change by H.R. 2986 as in- 
troduced. While it is understood that the 
question of increasing formula grants to 
States Is to be studied during the coming 
year, no one, in or out of Government, has 
questioned the justification of the 
formula grants to schools of public health 
in connection with renewal this year. 

My colleagues and I would be deeply grate- 
ful for your support of the proposal that 
HR. 2986 be amended in committee to in- 
crease the authorization in section 314 (0) (2), 
Public Health Service Act, from $2.5 million 
to 85 million. 

We are most appreciative of the close at- 
tion which you always devote to legislation 
concerning health and for your consistent 


efforts to strengthen graduate education in 
public health. 


With best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun C. Snyper, M.D., 
Dean. 
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HARVARD SCHOOL oF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
OFFICE OF THE DEAN, 
Boston, Mass., April 27, 1965. 
Hon. HASTINGS Kerra, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN KETTE: We are grateful 
for your efforts in committee to increase the 
authorization for formula grants to schools 
of public health in HR. 2986. Since the 
Senate version (S. 510) would increase the 
authorization from $2.5 to $5 million, we 
assume the matter will be taken up in con- 
ference. Perhaps you would be willing to 
urge the House conferees to consider the 
merits of the Senate position on this item. 
The main points: 

(1) The formula grants reimburse the 12 
schools, in part, for teaching costs incurred 
in training personnel for public service in 
the 50 States and at Federal and inter- 
national levels. 

(2) The schools will need more teaching 
funds next year because the Congress has 
provided for more Public Health Service 
trainees to enroll in the schools. 

(3) The number of accredited schools of 
public health may increase during fiscal 1966 
and this would have the effect of reducing 
the proportionate shares of formula funds 
for the existing schools, unless a larger 
amount is made available. 

(4) The proposed increase in formula grant 
funds for schools of public health will not 
affect the existing overall authorization un- 
der section 314(c). 

(5) The formula grants to schools of pub- 
lic health are not involved in the review of 
formula grants to States. 

Your continued interest and help in this 
matter will be greatly appreciated. 

With best wishes. 

JOHN C. SNYDER, M.D., 
Dean. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
be happy to have this information. On 
page 12 of the report is a table which 
indicates the schools of public health and 
the number of students sponsored at 
each of these great institutions through- 
out the country over that period of time. 

Mr. KEITH. I thank the gentleman 
and simply point out that these have 
been additional programs under the leg- 
islation passed last year which would 
in a way limit the amount of funds avail- 
able for the programs at these schools. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to express my appreciation to 
the chairman of the Commerce Commit- 
tee for his statement that he intends to 
approach this matter sympathetically in 
conference, because I think that every- 
one is well aware that schools of public 
health have not only provided very use- 
ful and valuable service, to train stu- 
dents not only within their own bound- 
aries of their own States, but residents 
of all States. More importantly the cost 
under most of the tuition and other pro- 
grams is far less than the real cost of the 
program to the school. I think it would 
be very worth while that the conferees 
on the part of the House consider very 
sympathetically any approach by the 
Members of the other body to justify a 
larger appropriation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. The committee re- 
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alizes—and I do personally—full well the 
contribution this program has made and 
the importance of it to our public health 
program. Certainly we intend to give it 
our attention. 


Fight on Poverty as Viewed by National 
Association of Social Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am extending my remarks to in- 
clude excerpts from the address of my 
distinguished constituent, Alan D. Wade, 
at the meeting of the Advisory Council 
on Public Welfare on April 30, 1965, in 
room 5051, north building, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Wade spoke for the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers and in his 
address included the recommendations 
of that organization. The address, in 
part, follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. ALAN D, WADE, NATIONAL As- 

SOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS, TO THE 

ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC WELPARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the coun- 
cil, I am Alan Wade representing the Divi- 
sion of Social Policy and Action of the Na- 
tional Association of Social Workers, I am 
also vice chairman for social policy and 
action of the Chicago area chapter of the 
association. 

I am employed as associate professor of the 
School of Social Service Administration of 
the University of Chicago. As both a teacher 
and through my activities with the Chicago 
chapter, I have been involved in study of, 
and action to improve, our public welfare 
program in Illinois. 

The National Association of Social Work- 
ers is the professional association for the feld 
of social work with over 45,000 members and 
167 chapters throughout the United States 
and in Puerto Rico. Our members are em- 
ployed in a wide variety of health, welfare 
and recreation agencies—governmental and 
private. Membership in the association now 
requires a graduate degree from a university 
affiliated school of social work. 


The issue of poverty has always gripped the 
human imagination. It was not, however, 
until the early years of the industrial reyolu- 
tion that society became deeply self-conscious 
about it. It was the stubborn existence of 
stark poverty in the midst of great affiuence 
and the growth of the middle class that first 
led men, in the early 19th century, to raise 
searching political and economic questions 
concerning its haunting presence. It has 
been said, in fact, that it was in relation to 
the problem of poverty that men first began 
to attempt to cope systematically with the 
meaning of life in a complex society. 

Today, in the United States, we have once 
more discovered, or rather rediscovered, 
poverty. Its presence is more intriguing, 
more embarrassing, and more demanding of 
solution than at any time in the s 

The profession of social work ls committed 
to the principle that democratic society ex- 
ists for the benefit of its individual members. 
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For years our association has supported the 
provision of income as 4 matter of right with 
the full expectation that the means test in 
public assistance would disappear as the 
anachronism we believe it to be. 

The principle of money payments to pre- 
serve the dignity of the recipient, the devel- 
opment of social services, and the provision of 
the right of the client to appeal arbitrary or 
capricious administrative decislons—these 
and many other pillars of public assistance 
policy were formed and defended through the 
years by the members of the social work pro- 
fession. 


The facts and figures with regard to grant 
levels are too well known and too widely pub- 
licized to require repetition here. Suffice it 
to say that the national average of less than 
$140 per month per AFDC family—only 
slightly more than half the $3,000 annual in- 
come level suggested by the President’s Coun- 
cil of Bconomic Advisers as the benchmark 
for the poverty line can hardly serve to pro- 
mote the golden purpose of maintaining and 
strengthening family life. 

> Ld ». * * 

Statistics describing the distribution of 
family personal income in the United States 
indicate that those famlies ranked in the 
lowest quintile of family income in 1935 re- 
ceived 4.1 percent of the total income avall- 
able to all families, while, by 1961, this 
amount had increased to only 4.6 percent. 
This, despite an approximate fourfold in- 
crease in public-asaistance expenditures. 

In addition to the low grant levels, in- 
adequacy of coverage of poor families by 
Public assistance helps explain its limita- 
tions as an income redistribution factor. Of 
the 9.3 million families headed by persons 
with income under $3,000 per annum in 1962, 
only 4.2 million were receiving public assist- 
ance. This reflects not only the bare sub- 
sistence levels of the grants, but also the ex- 
treme reluctance of public assistance to pro- 
vide supplementation to families whose 
heads are marginally employed, or employed 
full time at extremely low wages. (Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, transmitted 
to the Congress, June 1964.) V 

What is the reason for this state of affairs? 
They are many, but two stand out: the firm 
grip of what we have earlier referred to as 
the mythology of public assistance, and the 
hospitable host that these myths have found 
in our State legislatures and local govern- 
mental units. 

. . . * . 


In 37 of the State legislatures, the upper 
house is controlled by less than 50 percent 
of the State population. In every such in- 
stance, control rests in the hands of men 
whose rural political base tends to separate 
them from the pressing demands of our 
modern cities. The Inference here is not 
that these men and the political forces that 
they represent are evil. We only wish to 
urge upon you the insistent fact that we 
cannot wait for a shift in the balance of 
power in our State legislatures before en- 
abling our $5 million or more American poor 
to get their fair share of the wealth of our 
society. 


s * * > + 


It is clear to the members of our associa- 
tion that we in this Nation have come to a 
fork in the road concerning the direction of 
public assistance. Modern industrial orga- 
nization, with its dependence on a money 
economy, creates special hazards for those in- 
dividuals who are either unable to enter the 
labor market or for whom remunerative work 
is not available. While these hazards have 
been present for unprecedented 
changes in the organization of production 
through specialization of skills and automa- 
tion threaten not only to accelerate and to 
multiply them, but to change their very na- 
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ture by the development of an inceasingly 
unstable relationship between man and the 
marketplace. Some go so far as to suggest 
that the traditional link between work and 
income are being rapidly dissolved. 
* . * . * 

The perplexing and unenviable task facing 
this distinguished Council is to make recom- 
mendations as to the nature of public welfare 
programs that can best meet this challenge. 
Our association suggests two possible direc- 
tions that might be taken. 

The National Association of Social Work- 


ers at its November 1964 delegate assembly 


adopted the following position with reference 
to a national income maintenance program: 

“This organization favors the passage and 
implementation of Federal legislation that 
would insure: (1) income as a matter of right, 
in amounts sufficient to maintain all persons 
throughout the Nation at a uniformly ade- 
quate level of living; and (2) the provision 
of payments in the most dignified and eM- 
cient manner possible.” 

These goals might be reached in one of two 
major ways. First, we can build on what is 
good in our present programs. Second, we 
might abandon our present programs, and 
develop wholly new ones. These two ap- 
proaches have one factor in common: Each 
would require a major expansion in the role 
of the Federal Government. Before briefly 
discussing what each of these directions 
might entail, we must give attention to an 
apparent paradox that arises. We have sug- 
gested the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and at the same time pointing out 
the clear and present dangers of paternalism 
and: governmental domination of individual 
human rights. 

. . . . * 

It is our suggestion, then, that the 
strengthening of the influence of the Welfare 
Administration's Bureau of Family Services, 
in several key areas, would actually serve the 
purpose of strengthening State programs by 
releasing the States and the localities from 
a portion of their current preoccupation with 
saving money at the cost of human dignity 
and decency. With this in mind, we turn 
to recommendations for strengthening the 
Federal role that fall under the general head- 
ing of preserving but-improving present pro- 
grams.- 

IMPROVEMENT OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 


Recommendations under this head fall, in 
turn, Inte three major categories: Raising 
the level of living; strengthening individuals 
and families; and assuring quality of medical 
care. 

Raising the level of living 

First, and by far the most important, Fed- 
eral standards for assistance should be set 
that would be relatively uniform through 
the Nation, and that would set forth the 
minimum income needed to maintain fam- 
ilies at a level of Living deemed to be in the 
public interest. While the setting of such a 
minimum presents some technical and po- 
litical complications, it would seem that a 
nation that can work out ways of putting 
men on the moon ought to be able to dis- 
cover a rational method for doing this. As 
a beginning, one might suggest the adop- 
tion of a scale related to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ poverty level of $3,000 for a 
family of four. A step, though we believe 
a halting and inadequate one in this direc- 
tion, might be the requirement that the 
States publicize and meet their own standard 
of need. 

Second, alter the present grant-in-aid 
formulas so as to provide for more nearly 
equal treatment among the categories, and 
to enable the Federal Government to assume 
5 pal i proportion of the financial burden 

‘or 3 

Third, alter the current categorical struc- 

ture by providing inducements to the States 
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to combine all State programs into one single 
assistance program, thereby assuring against 
discriminatory treatment of the most vul- 
nerable program, AFDC, An important step 
in this direction was taken with the passage 
of title XVI of the Public Welfare Amend- 
ments of 1962. But the next logical step 
must be taken, and quickly, 

Fourth. Make elimination of residence re- 
quirements a condition for the receipt of 
Federal grants-in-aid for public assistance. 
The arguments in favor of such a proposal 
are so widely recognized and so unassailable 
as to require no repetition here. See, for ex- 
ample, the recommendation made in the 
1960 report of your predecessor Advisory 
Council on Public Assistance, 

Fifth, Eliminate relative responsibility ex- 
vec spouse for spouse and parent for minor 
child. 

Sixth. Extend the same possibilities for ex- 
emption of earned income from the deter- 
mination of the public assistance grant for 
AFDC that were extended in 1962 to the 
adult categories, and provide inducements to 
the States to take advantage of this possi- 
bility. With the current emphasis on job 
motivation and preparation for work experi- 
ence in the Economic Opportunity Act, it is 
incomprehensible that, for example, teen- 
agers in public assistance families in gen- 
eral find it Impossible to improve their own 
standard of living or that of their families 
through employment. 

Seventh. Enact Federal legislation making 
it possible for the States to include all as- 
sistance, including general assistance, under 
the combined public assistance program sug- 
gested under No. 3 above. 

Strengthening individuals and families 

First. Secure legislation which would pro- 
vide construction assistance to schools of so- 
cial work, Federal fellowships and scholar- 
ships and teaching grants. 

Second, Offer inducements and consulta- 
tion to the States for the large-scale intro- 
duction of simplified methods for the deter- 
mination and review of eligibility for assist- 
ance. Much of what is now being done by 
caseworkers could be taken from their shoul- 
ders by the use of automated accounting 
procedures. 

Third. A further extension of the above 
recommendation could result in the separa- 
tion of the eligibility determination process 
from the provision of social services. If this 
were encouraged generally, or if individual 
States were encouraged to experiment with 
such a program on a systematic basis, the 
vast reservoir of human service potential 
that we are convinced resides only partially 
tapped within our public welfare personnel 
could be released for the provision of services 
to clients. 

Fourth, Increased Federal attention, 
including the possibility of a congressional 
investigation, should be devoted to the con- 
stant reports received by members of our as- 
sociation concerning violations of constitu- 
tional and human rights of public aid 
recipients and denial of due process of law. 
* * © The right to assistance has become a 
mockery for many. It must become a reality. 

Medical care for needy persons 

Our association has actively supported for 

a number of years the provision of health 


care for the aged through contributory social 


insurance and endorses generally H.R. 6675 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
April 8, 1965. 

However, the association is concerned 
about the quality of medical care that would 
be provided children particularly under the 
proposed new title XIX, grants to States for 
medical assistance programs, sections 1901- 
1905 of H.R. 6675. 

. * „ „ . 

Our position essentially is that while we 
support In principle the extension of medical 
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care to persons not covered as in this pro- 
posed new title, we have to register our 
conviction and concern that these individ- 
uals be assured of care comparable to other 
sections of the population covered under 
social insurance or other forms of social in- 
surance. 


* * * * . 


The principle of an adequate annual in- 
come for all Americans as a matter of right 
will receive increasing public attention in the 
next few months and years. More and more 
Americans will be asking the question; Is it 
right, in a society that does not have enough 
work for all, to insist that one have work in 
order to live decently? Substantial and 
thorough revision of our current public as- 
sistance programs, along the lines that I have 
presented here, could be somewhat similar in 
effect to a guaranteed annual income 


Still another approach—one favored in- 
cidentally by persons of differing political 
persuasion—is the negative income tax. 
Here, the income tax system would be em- 
ployed for the distribution of funds to bring 
families that qualify up to a level of living 
deemed to be in the public interest. 

This approach would seem to have the 
great advantages of efficiency and economy 
in the use of the almost universally respected 
Federal income tax system for the distribu- 
tion of benefits. A national decision to em- 
bark on such a program would, of course, 
represent a new start, and would smybolize 
a complete break with our poor law past. 
Eligibility would be based on need alone, 
with the arbitrary judgments of adminis- 
trators reduced on an absolute minimum. 

We have suggested that our public assist- 
ance programs are in serious trouble, and 
that the job of reforming them so as to meet 
the requirements of a modern mass democ- 
racy is a difficult, though perhaps not an 
insurmountable, one. 


The members of the National Association 
of Social Workers stand ready, as always, to 
place our resources at your disposal as you 
seek to find answers to this question that 
will be of the greatest benefit to the total 
community, We thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to state our views. 


The L.B.J. Presidency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Barney Nover, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Denver Post, 
did at Washington, D.C., on April 28, 
1965, deliver an outstanding address at 
the Animal Health Institute. Under 
unanimous consent, I include it in the 
Appendix of the Recor as I know it is of 
great interest: 

THE L. B. J. PRÉSDENCY 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the Animal Health Institute, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a pleasure and a privi- 
lege for me to address your organization on 
its silver anniversary. During the past quar- 
ter of a century you can look back on a great 
record of progress in the field of improving 
animal health and, in the process, helping 
mankind. 


When your organization held its first con- 
vention back in 1940, it took faith and cour- 
age to plan for the future as you did then. 
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1940 was a terrible year, a year when the 
fate of all free countries hung in the balance. 
One country after another in Europe had 
been overrun by the Nazis. By midsummer 
England stood alone, beleaguered and soon 
to be terrorized by massive Nazi air assaults. 
Most of the experts were convinced that she 
could not hold out long—the odds against 
her were just too great. But she had the re- 
doubtable Winston Churchill as leader, and 
his words moved like any army with banners. 

The experts were wrong—England did hold 
out. And with the help of her great people 
and of her dominions and empire, with 


the help of the United States and also with- 


the help of Hitler's mistakes, England and 
the rest of the free world survived the Nazi 
onslaught. 

We are going through some immensely dis- 
turbing times again. The war in Vietnam, 
the menace of Red China, the decay in the 
authority of the U.N., the war threat in 
Malaysia, the problems of the Middle East, 
Sukarno, Nasser, Castro, All these add up 
to a multiplicity of headaches and dangers. 

But when we look back 25 years, it should 
be clear that we are, for all the problems we 
face, far better off than we were in 1940. 

But 1940 was not only a year of great crisis, 
it was also a watershed. Among other 
things, it saw the assumption by the United 
States of the responsibility of world lead- 
ership—at least the beginning phase of this 
tremendous development. And from that 
day to this—from the Presidency of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to that of Lyndon Baines John- 
son—no administration, let me repeat, no 
administration, Republican or Democratic, 
has shown any inclination to close the door 
on these responsibilities; although a lot of 


people, getting tired of endless crises, have 


been urging such a course. 

This continuity in policy subscribed to by 
successive Presidents could not have per- 
sisted if it did not have the support, in one 
way or another, of the great majority of 
American people. It had that support. And 
back of it there was the leadership from 
the White House and that is where, under 
our Constitution, the direction of foreign 
policy lies. 

My assignment tonight is to talk about the 
Presidency, particularly the Presidency of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Since I became 2 Washington correspond- 
ent in 1936, I have lived under five Presi- 
dents—Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and now Johnson—and have had a 
chance to see each of them at close range. 

You can hardly imagine five more distinct 
personalities—men of more different back- 
grounds, education, accent, philosophy. But 
appearances can be deceptive. You remem- 
ber that old story of the two cockneys who 
had spent a night going from pub to pub 
in London? Finally, the pubs closed down 
and the two cockneys decided to go home by 
London tube. They found themselves in a 
car practically empty except for a fine-look- 
ing gentleman at the other end. Looking 
at him, one of the cockneys said to his 
pal: “That chap over there, he’s the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” 

His pal looked across the car and replied: 
“No. He's not the archbishop. I'll bet you 
a quid he’s not. Go over and ask him.” 

The first cockney lurched across the car, 
took off his cap and said: “I beg your pardon, 
Your Grace, are you the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury?” 

The man repliéd in a Missouri drawl: 
“What in hell are you talking about?” 

The cockney lurched back to his friend and 
said: “The bet’s off, he’s noncommittal.” 

When it comes to our public servants, and 
that is particularly true of our Presidents, 
few Americans are noncommittal. We have 
strong feelings about them, and usually ex- 
press them with great vigor. 

Even George Washington, during his sec- 
ond term, had his bitter detractors. We 
know how vehemently Abraham Lincoln was 
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attacked, and the hatred in some quarters 
manifested toward Woodrow Wilson, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, and so many others. But 
they also had large numbers of passionate 
supporters. That is the way it is with strong 
Presidents, regarding whom few are neutral 
or indifferent. 

I shall never forget the night of November 
22, 1963, when, together with a large number 
of my colleagues, I stood on the White House 
lawn awaiting the arrival of Lyndon Johnson 
who, only a few hours before, and under the 
most tragic of circumstances had hecome the 
35th President of the United States. 

I knew many asked themselves and asked 
each other: would the new man, who was not 
too well known despite the fact that he had 
been in public life for many years—would the 
new man be equal to the back-breaking task 
that was now his? 

The helicopter bringing the new President 
from Andrews Air Force Base (where the 
Presidential plane—Air Force One—had 
alighted at the end of its flight from Dallas) 
came down, its cabin brightly lit. On one 
side of a table sat Secretary Rusk, Secretary 
McNamara, and McGeorge Bundy, the Presi- 
dential adviser; on the other side was John- 
son, and as the plane landed I. noticed that 
Johnson was speaking animatedly to his ad- 
visers. He gave every impression of knowing 
what he was about. In the midst of that 
vast grief I felt, as did all of us, suddenly 
reassured. 

Lyndon Johnson had already taken charge 
and he has remained in charge ever since. 

Up to now he has enjoyed a remarkable 
honeymoon. It has lasted all through the 
14 months when he was serving out the bal- 
ance of the late President Kennedy’s un- 
completed term. The honeymoon continued 
during the political campaign despite the 
Baker case and the Jenkins’ tragedy. By and 
large, as the latest polls show, there is still a 
lot of it left, despite Vietnam, in which his 
course has been under sharp attack, oddly 
with greater vehemence from elements that 
generally support him, than on any other 
matter. 


Not long ago President Johnson celebrated 
his first 100 days in office under the 89th 
Congress. During those 100 days the record 
he piled up in terms of legislation, asked for 
and approved, was as impressive—probably 
even more impressive, given the circum- 
stances, than that made by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt during his first 100 days. 

This legislation, including passage by the 
House of the medicare bill, which is certain 
to pass thé Senate as well; the bill to help 
the distressed Appalachian area, the school 
aid bill, which both Houses a: and 
there is every reason to believe that Con- 
gress will also approve a far-reaching voting 
rights bill. 

Yet the 89th Congress is only really begin- 
ning and without any question a very large 
budget of important matters will be adopted 
before Congress adjourns next summer or 
autumn. 

The fact is, of course, that sooner or later 
(and probably sooner than later) the John- 
son honeymoon will end. No one knows this 
better than Johnson himself, for no one in 
our lifetime has been more completely aware 
of political realities. He doesn’t have to put 
a moist finger up in the air to know which 
way the winds are blowing. Politics, and I 
use the term in its broadest and best sense, 
is his passion, his avocation, as well as his 
vocation. He has no hobbies beside that. 
The late Frank Kent of the Baltimore Sun 
once wrote a book with the title, The Great 
Game of Politics.” It was a fine book; but 
applied to what has been happening lately, 
the title is misleading. Politics, as Johnson 
sees it, is no game—it is the means by which, 
in a political system, our political system, 
we get things done that need getting done. 

As I sat in the galleries of the House and 
the Senate these last 3½ months, I have 
understood better than I did at the time, 
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just what was the real meaning of some of 
the puzzling things Johnson did in his cam- 
paign. 

I traveled with the President during the 
last 5 weeks of that campaign. It was an 
eye-opening but also exhausting experience. 
It was evident to all of us that he was going 
to win in a walk and Johnson knew it. And 
yet, right up to election, he campaigned as 
though he needed every single vote he could 
garner, in the hope that in that way he 
would manage to squeeze through. 

A lot of his friends were worried, they re- 
membered the massive heart attack of 10 
years before. They were afraid the exertions 
of the campaign might prove too much for 
him, They told him that with the election 
in the bag, there was no reason why he 
should knock himself out, and they urged 
him to slow down. My recollection is that 
once in the campaign he did cancel a few 
speeches and a picnic in Texas instead of 
barnstorming. He made a so-called nonpo- 
litical speech on the Vietnam crisis. This 
was after an attack had been made on Amer- 
ican destroyers in the Tonkin Gulf, but after 
5 days he had enough of his leisure and 80 
he took to the hustings again. 

In retrospect I am now convinced that 
Johnson knew exactly what he was doing by 
his extraordinarily energetic campaigning, 
and why. And I am now convinced that, 
from the viewpoint of his objective, he was 
right. 

The fact is that at no time was the Presi- 
dent running scared. He is the greatest stu- 
dent of polis, the greatest connoisseur of 
polls the White House has ever had. These 
polls came to him from every State and dur- 
ing the campaign he knew them by heart. 
He had blowups made of them to exhibit to 
friends who visited him at the White House, 
and he carried a lot of them in a collapsible 
card case, the kind some people use to carry 
their credit cards. They were his credit 
cards—good, as it turned out, for 4 years in 
the White House. But don’t think for a mo- 
ment he accepted all of them at their face 
value. I remember, after I had sent him the 
poll my paper had taken of opinion in Col- 
orado, and later the poll we took in Wyom- 
ing, the President told me they were too 
favorable. Colorado and Wyoming, like 
most of the mountain States, had originally 
been regarded as safe Goldwater territory. 
They had voted for Nixon in 1960. Johnson 
was skeptical about the seeming overturn. 
The polls showed he would poll over 60 per- 
cent of the vote In both States. The day 
after the election, when he spied me in the 
crowd, he pointed his finger at me and said: 
“That poll of your papers, it was all right.“ 

But being sure he would win, why did 
Johnson campaign as strenously as he did? 

We have the answer in what happened 
during the 100 days. Johnson felt that it 
Was not enough for him merely to win, even 
to win by a comfortable margin; he felt 
that both for reasons of foreign policy as well 
as for domestic reasons; he had to win by a 
landslide, and as big a landslide as possible. 

He had succeeded an immensely popular 
President whose name and personality had 
impressed the world. The tidal wave of 
grief that swept the world after John F. 
Kennedy's assassination was bound to make 
world opinion, and even American opinion, 
more critical of the new President. Johnson 
was bound to live, for a greater or longer 
period, in the shadow of his immensely be- 
loved predecessor. But Johnson reckoned 
that the best way he could establish himself 
on his own was to receive a clear, unequivo- 
cal mandate from the American people. 

That was one reason why he rushed around 
as much as he did during the campaign. 

Another reason was to bring as many Dem- 
ocrats in on his coattails as he could. The 
bigger the Democratic majority in the House 
and Senate the more certain that his legisla- 
tive program would get through. 
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Johnson also worked as hard as he could 
to win a landslide because, while he wanted 
and sought the support of all—Republicans 
and Democrats, labor and Industry, Negroes 
and whites, liberals and conservatives—he 
did not want to be specially beholden for 
his victory to any particular. group or ele- 
ment of the population. He wanted his ma- 
jority to be made up from all sections, from 
all classes, from all ranks and, to a remarka- 
ble degree, he succeeded. 

But the very magnitude of his victory, 
while it enables him in this n pe- 
riod to employ his truly tremendous political 
skills to put through his many-sided pro- 
gram, also has its long-range dangers. 

One of these dangers we can now dismiss 
asa phantom. Johnson’s tremendous victory 
led to no swelling of his ego, already pretty 
well developed. Woodrow Wilson used to say 
that in Washington one of two things hap- 
pens to a public figure, he either grows or 
swells and, he added, most of them swell. 

Election night I spent in Austin, Tex. As 
I watched the fantastic returns coming over 
television, I wondered what effect the heady 
news contained in the statistics would have 
on Johnson. But neither that night, nor the 
next day, when all the correspondents travel- 
ing with him had been invited to the LBJ 
Ranch, did I sense any sign of swelling. The 
President had HUBERT HUMPHREY, the Vice- 
President-elect with him that day of victory. 
Johnson was obviously very happy and there 
was every reason why he should be happy. 
But there was no sign of . As the 
most consummate politician of our times, he 
was too smart, too clear-eyed to crow. 

He knew that his November 1964 victory 
would in all likelihood not be exceeded or 
even matched by what would happen in the 
election of 1968 when, God willing, he would 
be certain to run again. And, considering 
what had happened in so many midterm 
elections, he could not be sure that in 1968 
the Republicans would not stage a real come- 
back, and the Democratic majority in the 
House would not then be sharply whittled 
down. 

The Republicans certainly are aware that, 
from the viewpoint of their party fortunes, 
1966 is far more important for them now 
than 1968. 

That is why the drive for a landslide last 
autumn was succeeded this year by an ex- 
traordinarily ambitious legislative program 
sent piecemeal to Congress and a brilliantly 
worked out strategy to get as much of it en- 
acted as possible. 

Beset as he has been by a niultitude of 
difficulties and dangers in the foreign field, 


he has driven hard and continuously to put 


over his great domestic program, knowing 
that if he is to do so it must be done soon. 

The going is certain to be harder—much 
harder—after the election of 1966 and the 
probability that year of a reduced Demo- 
cratic majority. And, while anything is pos- 
sible, it is unlikely that in 1968, Johnson, if 
he is again a candidate, as he probably will 
be, will achieve anything like the sweep he 
did last year. 

Johnson knows that, and that is why he is 
determined to enact into law as much of his 
program as possible, as soon as possible. A 
program designed, so far as its domestic as- 
pects are concerned, to eliminate those pock- 
ets of poverty and ignorance and depriva- 
tion which continue to exist in ours—the 
most affluent soclety in the history of man- 
kind, with more people and a larger percent- 
age of people enjoying the benefits of aflu- 
ence than ever before, but not all. 

It is a grim fact that the great domestic 
reforms—first of Woodrow Wilson, then of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the New Freedom of 
Wilson, the New Deal of Roosevelt, had to be 
put aside before being completed because 
of a world crisis with our country finally 
plunged into a world conflict. 

Is history about to repeat itself? Here in 
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Washington and throughout the Nation 
gloomy voices are being raised, warning that 
we are now on the brink of war and must 
turn back before it is too late. We must 
clear out of Vietnam, clear out of a situation 
which we should never have got into in the 
first place and tend to our knitting at home. 

Iam sure that Lyndon Johnson would like 
nothing better than to do just that, if he 
could, but he knows it is not as simple as 
all that—as simple as his senatorial and 
academic and collegiate critics believe it is. 

Perhaps the Eisenhower administration, 
when it all began, should not have got into 
the Vietnam mess in the first place, But 
given the global responsibilities of the United 
States, perhaps that was impossible even 
Others less extreme than the let's clear 
outers say: Let's negotiate a settlement 
with North Vietnam and Red China, possibly 
be reconvening the Geneva conference that 
followed the French defeat at Dienbienphu, 
but as the old saying has it, it takes two to 
hold a conference and the offer made by 
President Johnson in his Johns Hopkins 
speech has so far had no takers. 

The hope of the administration is that, if 
sufficient pressure is put on North Vietnam, 
its belief that it was winning the war will 
fade, though this may take time and 
will finally decide that negotiation is better 
than destruction. 

All decisions are inevitably based on 
gambles, possessing all the information that 
is available, which doesn't necessarily mean 
that all of it is trustworthy or absolutely 
accurate. But just the same the best there 
is. The President decided some time ago 
that while prepared to negotiate he would 
not surrender or scuttle and run. 

Nobody knows better than he that the 
inauguration of the Great Society which he 
wants to see established here might have to 
be postponed indefinitely, if no tolerable so- 
lution of the Vietnam crisis is found. My 
own feeling is that the course which the 
President is pursuing is the right one. 

In any event, it is going to be exciting and 
interesting to watch the L.B.J. Presidency 
unfold. As I said earlier, his honeymoon 
which is now well in its second year isn't 
going to last forever. It may end abruptly 
because of developments in Vietnam. A turn 
in the economic tide which has been running 
strongly and happily for a record number of 
months would inevitably turn some of his 
supporters sour. And there are aspects of his 
Great Society program, particularly the war 
on poverty, where it may be difficult to avoid 
scandals although I have great faith in the 
wisdom and ability of Sargent Shriver to keep 
things straight. 

The American Presidency is a very re- 
markable institution. We have had strong 
Presidents and we've had weak ones—doers 
and drones—but none of the 35 who achieved 
that high eminence were corrupt or venal 
although some, like Harding and Grant, were 


surrounded by corrupt and venal men and 


none aspired to be a man on horseback. I 
think all Americans have reason to be proud 
of that fact. Somehow when a man gets to 
the White House—and closes the door that 
shuts out the world, if other than in a figur- 
ative sense he can ever do that, the past 
crowds in on him. W: m and the 
ghosts of John Adams, the first occupant, of 
Abraham Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson, of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt and John F. Ken- 
nedy and all the others are all about. And he 
is ever-conscious of the fact that he and the 
Vice President, alone of all the multitude of 
officials, are elected by all the people and is 
responsible to all of them. 

Partisan critics of Lyndon Johnson have 
cited with glee the positions he took as Sen- 
ator and the position he is now taking as 
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son was a Senator he represented Texas and 
its special interests and its cular view- 
point, and now he is President of the United 
States. 

It is now 17 months since Lyndon Johnson 
assumed the Presidency. Since there are no 
constitutional obstacles in the way of his 
serving as President for 9 years, and there is 
a good chance that no political obstacles will 
bar the way to that achievement either, 17 
months would hardly seem long enough to 


trous war—an American Diembienphu—as 
many a Jeremiah is predicting, some of his 
great ideas (I am thinking partiularly of the 
war on poverty) which have enormous ca- 
pacity for good may bog down in the morass 
of local politics. But these and other dan- 
gers, many of them at present clouds no 
bigger than a man’s hand, may reverse the 
the 


Johnson would react to ill fortune. 
egotism is great (although certainly not un- 
justified judging by his remarkable record 
of accomplishment) his skin is acutely sensi- 
tive, but he is a man of tremendous self- 
control. Barry Goldwater could not have 
been more wrong than when, in explaining 
why he had chosen Bill Miller as his running 
mate, said, “I picked Bill Miller because he 
drives Lyndon nuts.” Miller did not drive 
Johnson nuts, though he tried, because Lyn- 
don for all his thin skin wouldn't permit 
himself to be driven nuts, He's tough. At 
his press conference yesterday, in answer to 
a question as to whether he agreed with the 
charge that our Vietnam policy has lost us 
all our friends, the President replied in effect 
that our allies understand our position—our 
enemies oppose us—but in any event we in- 
tend to continue our present course regard- 
less of whether it means losing friends or not. 

This is the reality of power—the power 
which the United States possesses in the 
world of today—the power which, as Chief 
Executive. Lyndon Johnson must exercise. 
He is not afraid of power. But I don't believe 
he has ever. or ever will, exercise it for its 
own sake. I am sure his greatest ambition 
is to go down as a great President—one who 
has left the Nation better than when he 
began. 

In any event it is going to be an exciting 3 
years. And then—in sll likelihood if his 
health holds out—another four. 


Harral Allen, of Ada, Okla.: 
Conservationist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
Oklahoma and friends of soil conserva- 
tion everywhere suffered a grievous loss 
recently in the untimely death of Harral 
Allen, of Ada, Okla. 

Mr. Allen, a pioneer leader in the con- 
servation field, was president of the Ok- 
lahoma Association of Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts in 1957-58. In 
the critical early days of the Public Law 
566 program he did as much as anyone to 
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apply the commonsense and practical 
experience that made it a success. 

The Sandy Creek Conservancy District 
in Pontotoc County is only one of the 
monuments to his work. In the many 
places throughout the land where the 
upstream conservation program will 
bring a sounder use of our resources, the 
infiuence of Harral Allen will be felt. 

The Ada, Okla., Evening News an- 
nounced his death April 17 as follows: 

Albert Harral Allen, 59, died suddenly 
Saturday about 4 pm.. An ambulance was 
called to his home at 504 West 21st, but the 
widely Known Adan was dead on arrival at 
Valley View Hospital. 

Funeral services had not been set Saturday 
night, but will be announced later by Cris- 
well Funeral Home. 

Harra! Allen, son of a pioneer industrialist 
here, is perhaps best known as a dedicated 
conservationist. He held as a true ideal 


that mankind must make best use of soil, 


and water, and leave the land better, if pos- 
sible, for succeeding generations. He per- 
severed, usually at his own expense, at this 
task, and constantly sought better laws at 
both National and State levels for conserva- 
tion. f 

He was born in Ada on May 30, 1905, to R. 
W. Allen and Lean Morgan Allen. His father 
founded the Ada Milling Co., Ada’s first 
major industry, in 1901. Later he estab- 
lished the R, W. Allen Feed Co., which stood 
for several decades near the present division 
headquarters of the State highway depart- 
ment. 

Harrul Allen was educated in the Ada pub- 
lic schools, and graduated from East Central 
State College. His interests then—and all 
his life—were in science. All sciences fas- 
einated the mind of Harral Allen, both 
biological and physical sciences. 

He taught in Ada schools, and was a suc- 
cessful science teacher in Ada High School. 

He married the former Miss Louise Spang- 
ler on October 16, 1931, at Pauls Valley. The 
couple has had a wide circle of friends here 
through the years, and reared two fine sons. 

SURVIVORS 


In addition to his wife, Harral Allen leaves 
his two sons: Tom Allen, Houston, and Jerry 
Allen, of the home at 504 West 21st; two 
sisters: Mrs. J. H. Shaw, Ada, and Mrs. Lola 
Dean, Cleburne, Tex.; two brothers: E. A. 
Allen, Yakima, Wash., and Dewey Allen, Ada. 

Harral Alien was a member of the board of 
supervisors of the Pontotoc County Soil and 
Water Conservation District. He served as 
chairman for several years. 

In 1957-58, he was president of the Okla- 
homa Association of Soil and Water Conser- 
vation Districts. His influence in conserva- 
tion spread over the Nation. 


In an editorial, “He Built a Great 


Monument,” which appeared April 20, 


the Ada Evening News paid tribute to his 
career as a conservationist: 
He Burt a Great MONUMENT 


Every thinking man wants to leave some- 
thing worthwhile to his family, and to so- 


A scientist, a philosopher, but at the same 
time a practical man with bread and butter 
ideas, he saw the need for leaving to society 
in this county and over the State the means 
of stopping the loss of our greatest material 
resource, the fertile land, and turning the 
trend into improving it. 

Harral Allen had an inborn love for the 
land. He got his love for the land both from 


over most of the State. 
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He saw the fine soll that had been built up 
over the centuries on the hillsides and in the 
valleys mishandled so it was being lost 
through wind and water erosion. 

When the opportunity came at the urging 
of himself, the farseeing statesmen like the 
late Robert S. Kerr, and of course thousands 
of others over the Nation, to do something 
about it, he was ready. He headed the drive 
to get the first conservancy district in this 
part of the State started on Sandy Creek, 
west of Ada. 

The idea at first was hard to sell. Land- 
owners hesitated to surrender any control 
of the land even to their neighbors. Often 
over a cup of coffee, Harral told us of the 
difficulty he was having. He held no ill 
feeling against those who did not want to go 
along with saving the soil in the Sandy wa- 
tershed, but he felt somehow he was not 
getting the real meaning over to them, We 
did what we could to encourage him. Others 
did the same. After many months of a seem- 
ingly unappreciated labor of love, the tide 
began to turn. He was happy. He began 
taking the message to others outside the 
Sandy watershed in this area, in the entire 
State and even to the Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington. He must have 
made a dozen trips to the Nation's Capital 
to plead for better care of the soil from which 
future generations must live. He had strong 
support by Senator Kerr and Congressman 
Tom Sreep and finally by most of the law- 
makers. 

Not ali the essential work on Sandy has 
been done. In fact, there will be bits of 
touching up from here on, But the dream 
he had was close to reality when his labors 
ceased on Saturday, April 17. And what a 
monument he had built. 

We do not mean to imply his service to 
mankind was limited to the land. For years 
he was an inspiring teacher in Ada, and the 
memory of him lingers in the minds of hun- 
dreds of men and women. Both father and 
Harral did much for the First Christian 
Church of Ada. 

Others are left to carry on the gospel of 
better water and soil control, men like Uel 
Bumpers and many more. But the State of 
Oklahoma owes more than it will ever show 
to three native sons of this county. They 
furnished the spark that set off a real pro- 
gram of land conservation. This is begin- 
ning to pay off, and the real benefits will show 
up more and more in the decades and cen- 
turies ahead. 

Without in any way downgrading what 
hundreds of other native sons have done 
about this important phase of making Okla- 
homa a better State, it would be correct to 
say great monuments of stone should be 
erected, and mental monuments held in the 
hearts of all, to: 

Robert S. Kerr, Harral Allen, and Tom 
STEED. 


Grit’s Distribution Reaches Record High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


(e> 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, upon 
learning that my home is in Wiliamsport, 
Pa., several of my colleagues in Congress 
have told me that they are former news- 
paper carriers of the nationally known 
and distributed Grit, famed product of 
Williamsport. Grit is the largest and 
most complete independent family week- 
ly in the world. It was founded in 1864 
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by its first publisher, Dietrick Lamade, 
and has appeared weekly under the man- 
agement of the Lamade family since that 
date. For 81 years Grit has been an 
“elevating, refining force, devoted to the 
best interests and welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. It seeks to inform, enter- 
tain, teach highest moral and social 
principles, improve thought and inspire 
achievement.” 

Diligent adherence to these stated 
principles has resulted in the tremen- 
dous growth and increasing circulation 
of Grit. A recent article notes new rec- 
ords. I am proud to call it to the atten- 
tion of the many famous graduate car- 
riers of this fine weekly, including past 
and present Members of the House and 
the Senate. We salute the management 
of “America’s Greatest Family News- 
paper” and wish it continuing and in- 
creasing success. 

Grtr’s DISTRIBUTION REACHES RECORD HIGH 
FOR ALL EDITIONS 

Distribution of this week’s issue of Grit 
will total more than 1,170,000 copies—an all- 
time high for any issue in the newspaper's 
83-year history. 

Several other records are being set this 
week. 

For the first time, distribution of Grit's 
national edition, which is circulated all over 
the Nation outside of Pennsylvania, topped 
the 1 million mark with this issue. More 
than 1,001,000 copies of the national edi- 
tion were printed. The Pennsylvania edi- 
tion also set an all-time high with more than 
125,500 copies distributed. 

The W. edition also set a new 
record this week, with a distribution of more 
than 44,200 copies in a 50-mile radius of 
Williamsport. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS SET RECORD 

Grit also reached an all-time high in mail 
subscriptions this week, with 138,362 for all 
editions. More than a million copies are dis- 
tributed by more than 30,000 sales boys in 
more than 16,000 cities, towns, and villages 
throughout the United States. 

The newspaper's mounting circulation 
taxed the capacity of the company’s old news- 
paper press in the main building at Third 
and William Streets, and in 1963 printing of 
Grit began on a new four-color web offset 
press located in a new building at 1 Maynard 
Street. Full production began with the 
issue of April 7, 1963. Since that time all 
copies of the National and Pennsylvania Edi- 
tions of Grit have been printed at the new 
plant on the new press. Printing of the Wil- 
Uamsport edition began there October 20, 

1963. 

7 NEW GAIN FOR READERS 

Grit's color press, with a potential of 60,000 
copies an hour and an average running speed 
of 45.000 an hour, is adequate to handle com- 
fortably the newspaper’s increased circula- 
tion, 

For the last 2 years, readers of the National 
and Pennsylvania editions of Grit have en- 
joyed full-color illustrations as well as full- 
color and single-color advertisements. Be- 
ginning with the issue of September 27, 1964, 
Grit’s Pennsylvania edition was made a part 
of the Williamsport edition, so that local 
readers could also enjoy the full-color illus- 
trations and advertisements. 
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Harry Karns’ Fast Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
under attack, and if words could kill, 
most of us—Democrats and Republicans, 
alike—would be lying in the aisles right 
now without our heads on our shoulders. 

The weapon of the attack is the sharp- 
edged wit of a new nationally syndicated 
columnist, Harry Karns, whose column, 
“Fast Life,” is certainly the most im- 
partial one on the political scene today. 
He gives us all the devil. 

Harry Karns is headquartered at the 
Long Beach Independent, Press-Tele- 
gram in Long Beach, Calif., and his “Fast 
Life” missiles are distributed by News- 
day Syndicate. 

It was sort of difficult getting used to 
“Fast Life” to begin with, for a person 
has learned to expect political columnists 
to follow a particular line. But then 
I began to understand what “Fast Life” 
is all about. It is actually an objective, 
detached commentary which does not be- 
lieve that one side is always right and 
the other always wrong, but which deals 
with each issue on its merits and with 
each political figure according to his 
position at a particular time. 

It occurs to me that this objectivity is 
a very healthy attitude to assume toward 
politics and that many of us might do 
well to adopt it more often. But enough 
of the sermonizing—I am sure you want 
to see the blood. 

Here are some items selected at ran- 
dom from “Fast Life.” 

Fast Lire 
(By Harry Karns) 

LB. J. calls his spending program a “bare- 
bones” p: . By the same standard, you 
would have to call Jackie Gleason a bare- 
bones comedian. 

A group of Republicans have formed a 


depends 
a lot on whether that apostrophe stands for 
an 18 ora 19. 

Washington is the drinkingest city in the 
United States. And some pretty funny 
things go on there even when everybody's 
cold sober. 

The conservative Republican Congressman 
believes in the old virtues—and in new dams 
in the home district. 

The Government has launched a campaign 
to control goofballs. Several Senators were 
indignant until they learned that goofball is 
the slang name for a kind of drug. 

Henry Cabot Lodge visits the uneasy na- 
tions of the Pacific to see how they feel about 
our latest Vietnam policy. Have you no- 
ticed that when things get hot out there, 
Lyndon assigns a Republican to take the 
temperature? 

Republican Representative Lamp laments 
that the U.S, Government has “come to the 
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dangerous brink of one-party government.” 
And what is worse, it’s the other party. 

L.B.J. orders a news service ticker installed 
in his office. Perhaps, like the rest of us, he’s 
getting curious as to what this administra- 
tion is going to do next. 


Flood Control: The First Aim of TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am certain we are all aware of the ter- 
rible destruction which has been 
wrought by the floods throughout the 
midwestern section of our country dur- 
ing the past few weeks. There is no 
terror quite like that of a rampaging 
river relentlessly inundating everything 
in its path. Until the mighty rivers of 
the Tennessee Valley were harnessed a 
few years ago, we, too, experienced ter- 
rible floods. I know all of our colleagues 
are most distressed over the loss of lives 
and tremendous property damage caused 
by the surging Mississippi. With this in 
mind, I would like to call your attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the 
April 19, 1965, edition of the Paducah, 
Ky., Sun-Democrat. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial from the 
Sun-Democrat: 

[From the Paducah Sun-Democrat, Apr. 19, 
1965 
FLOOD CONTROL: THE Fist Am or TVA 

We are reminded by the devastating floods 
In Minnesota and the thousands of acres of 
flooded lowlands in this area of the vital role 
played by TVA in controlling floods through- 
out the Tennessee River Valley. 

Without TVA, the city of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., this year would have received an esti- 
mated $43 million in flood damage due to a 
crest which would have been 10 feet above 
flood stage. 

Partially due to the storage of water be- 
hind Kentucky Dam, the city of Paducah was 
spared the expense of putting up its floodwall 
closures and operating its floodwall pumps 
at a saving of several thousand dollars. 

Smaller cities throughout the Tennessee 
River Valley and some others in this imme- 
diate area were spared the ravages of flood by 
the manipulation of TVA dams and storage 
basins. And it was all done so deftly and 
quietly that few were aware that the sixth 
largest flood of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity era was gushing downstream to empty 
into the already swollen Ohio River at Pa- 
ducah. 

When flood conditions reached serious pro- 


Teleasing six times the normal amount of 
water that goes through the gates of Ken- 
tucky Dam to create needed storage space. 
A flood was moving down the Ohio River to- 
ward Paducah as this was being done, but 

was 
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timed to move well ahead of the anticipated 
Ohio River crest. 

When the Ohio crest arrived, most of the 
gates at Kentucky Dam were closed and 
the 180-mile long Kentucky Lake quickly rose 
8 feet. It was this holding action which 
held the Ohlo crest below damaging flood 
level at Paducah and other western Ken- 
tucky towns. 

Due to the importanec and the many bene- 
fits of its controversial power generating ac- 
tivities, many people are apt to forget that 
TVA was created primarily for flood control 
purposes and that flood control is still its first 
and most important responsibility. 

One needs only to look at the havoc and 
destruction wrought by the floods in Minne- 
sota to be reminded of, and be made humbly 
grateful for, the great flood control work 
that Is being done by TVA. 


Dirty GOP Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I share the belief of those who feel 
that the Republican congressional cam- 
paign committee has overstepped the 
bounds of acceptable criticism and fair- 
play in its statements about our col- 
leagues who voted against the authoriza- 
tion of expenses for the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. 

A number of our colleagues have ex- 
pressed tliemselves on this point. I rise 
today to call the attention of the House 
to en editorial which appeared in the 
Detroit News. The editorial, which was 
carried under the headline, “Dirty GOP 
Politics,” takes the Republican congres- 
sional campaign committee to task for 
its criticism of our colleagues who op- 
posed the authorization of funds for the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Like the Detroit News, I deplore the 
“technique of guilt by association” em- 
ployed by the Republican campaign 
committee. The following are excerpts 
from the News editorial: 

Drery GOP Pourrics 

It Is one thing to differ with a political op- 
ponent's vote. It is quite another thing to 
question his loyalty and patriotism because 
of his vote. Unfortunately the Republican 
congressional campaign committee does not 
always make this distinction. 

After the House of Representatives voted 
359 to 29 in favor of $370,000 budget for the 
Un-American Activities Committee, the GOP 
organization Issued a press release attacking 
the Democrats who yoted against the motion. 
The contention was that the negative vote 
lined them up “with every subversive orga- 
nization in the county which is trying to 
abolish the committee. 

Admittedly, some subversive organizations 
are opposed to the Un-American Activities 
Committee. But so are some completely pa- 
triotic civil liberties organizations. 


communism. 


The episode helps to explain why the Re- 
publicans are still a small minority in the 
House. 
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Friends and Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr.. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, I am dubious of the long-range 
benefits of our foreign aid worldwide 
program. I have opposed foreign aid 
bills and appropriations since 1950 par- 
tially because of their effect on our na- 
tional economy; and it frightens me to 
think about what the repercussions will 
be in foreign countries when, through 
dire necessity, we are forced to discon- 
tinue such worldwide spending. I believe 
these programs will eventually wreck the 
economy of our country—we may never 
find a stopping place. 

The enclosed excellent editorial from 
the April 28 edition of the Lafayette Sun 
is inserted under unanimous consent, 
which I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

FRIENDS AND Foretcn Amp 


Nations are composed of human beings, 
and humans being what they are, usually 
perform and react like humans. 

This may sound silly, but we mention this 
in order to emphasize those human charac- 
teristics that enter into. this country’s for- 
eign aid program. It is a fact of life that 
people rarely like being indebted to another. 
That applies to nations. Pride and the sin 
of rank ingratitude makes this country's 
proffered hand of assistance and support 
for other nations come in for some clawing 
from all sides, 

The staggering sum of #110 billion has 
been dished out to other countries, enemies 
and so-called friends alike, since 1945. The 
taxpayers have footed this bill, and what 
have they received in return? Mostly antag- 
onism, ingratitude, and trouble. 

This newspaper has always been for aiding 
nations that need our help financially and 
militarily if they are sincerely trying to make 
for their people a better way of life, and 
defend their country from aggression, But 
our foreign ald program has now become a 
worldwide sneer for most of those countries 
who get It. This does not mean that they 
are not around often with their hands out. 
They are just exercising that human trait 
that we spoke about earlier in this disserta- 
tion. 

This huge outlay from the sweat of the 
American brow has not halted communism 
and it has not won friends and influenced 
nations to see our way of democracy. Then 
why is it continued on an ever-increasing 
scale? Bureaucracy is the answer to a large 
extent, 


Congressman Pass Max recently stated: 
“There are 71,416 individuals, inciuding 
participants, on its payrolls, * * + 


Many paid lobbyists as the foreign-sid pro- 
gram. * * * [It] is not in reality a Presi- 
dential p: „t is a bureaucratic 
program, The President has too much to do 
to be able to familiarize himself with the 
many ramifications, tations, and 
claims of accomplishment by the paid 
bureaucrats, government lobbyists, spenders, 
and recipients.” 

So we can see that foreign aid, the costly 
boondoogle that is sapping America's 
strength and creating enemies right and left, 
has become a Frankenstein just like the 
bureaucratic Agriculture, Health, Education, 
and Welfare and other Departments with 
their hundreds of thousands of employees. 
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And these employees are constantly lobbying 
and presuring Congress and the President for 
more and more, 

It matters not whether we have a Demo- 
crat or Republican administration. The 
mushrooming continues, and one is inclined 
to wonder if it will ever come to an end until 
our country faces the greatest crisis of its 
history. 

Poreign aid on a business like basis to na- 
tions sincerely trying to improve their 
economic lot is not begrudged by most 
Americans. The bureaucracy and squander- 
ing of money to any and all dictatorships 
should be stopped, Only the American peo- 
ple themselves can do it, Each day it con- 
tinues the stronger it becomes. Every 
bureau ever created dedicates itself to per- 
petuation from the hour it is born. Foreign 
aid is no different. 


Oklahoma To Remember Fort Towson and 
Fort Washita in Ceremonies on June 22 
and 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the final 
act of surrender of the Civil War will be 
the subject of a memorial and pageant to 
be conducted by the Oklahoma Civil War 
Centennial Commission at Fort Towson, 
Okla. on June 23, 1965. 

The war in Indian Territory was bit- 
ter and hard-fought. Indian against 
Indian, the Confederate forces under 
Brig. Gen. Stand Waite, the first Ameri- 
can Indian to attain the rank of regu- 
larly commissioned general officer, held 
out to the last. For several weeks, as 
June came to the Indian country, he re- 
fused to believe the rumors coming up 
from New Orleans that his beloved Con- 
federacy had surrendered and General 
Lee had laid down his arms. 

On June 23, after seeing the Choctaw 
forces under Chief Pitchlynn surrender 
the day preceding, General Waite signed 
a formal surrender and parole at his 
Fort Towson headquarters with Lt. Col. 
Asa Matthews, who had been dispatched 
to the Indian country for the purpose of 
attempting to secure the surrender of the 
Confederate Indians. 

Elaborate ceremonies are planned for 
the morning of June 23 at Fort Towson. 
The ruins of this once important frontier 
military post, then in the Choctaw Na- 
tion and located only several miles north- 
east of the modern town of the same 
name, are gaunt and impressive. Oc- 
cupied throughout the war by Confeder- 
ate Forces, the post was never again oc- 
cupied by Federal troops. With its day of 
glory as the scene of the last Confederate 
general officer to surrender, it soon 
passed into forgotten limbo. 

On June 22, the Oklahoma Historical 
Society will dedicate the completely re- 
habilitated Fort Washita, a once impor- 
tant military post established in 1842 by 
Gen. Zachary Taylor. The afternoon 
of June 22 will see the actual firing at 
Fort Washita of Confederate field ar- 
tilery, conducted under the direction of 
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Modern artillerymen from Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

For both events, the commission has 
Prepared special cachets, and covers will 
be dispatched from Fort Washita and 
from Fort Towson. Those wishing to 
have covers cacheted may send the same 
to the Oklahoma Civil War Centennial 
Commission, 1108 Colcord Building, 
Oklahoma City. Covers should be clearly 
marked for either “Fort Washita” or for 
“Fort Towson.” 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to all Members 
an invitation to come to Oklahoma and 
take part in these festivities marking 
the end of the Civil War. 


Firmness in Vietnam Is the Only Right 
Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4. 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, firmness with flexibility to ne- 
gotiate, if the opportunity presents it- 
self, as proposed by President Johnson, 
appears to be the proper and sound pol- 
icy to pursue in the Vietnam crisis, 

In amplification on this policy and 
Position, under unanimous consent, I 
Place my remarks contained in my re- 
cent newsletter—Capitol Comments—in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

This newsletter, dated May 3, entitled 
Pirmness in Vietnam Is the Only Right 
Course” follows: 

From Capitol Comments] 
FreMnNess IN ViernaM Is THE ONLY RIGHT 
COURSE 


(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

Our country’s stand in Vietnam is upper- 
Most in the thoughts of Congress, as it is in 
every American home. 

Nine months have elapsed since Congress, 
by concurrent resolution, voiced virtually 
unanimous bipartisan support of our Goy- 
ernment's firm policy against Communist 
Aggression in southeast Asia. Not a single 
Member of the House and only two Members 
of the Senate voted against this resolution. 

Declaring that the peace and security of 
Southeast Asia are vital to our country's 
national security interests, the resolution 
called for “all necessary measures to repel 
an attack against the forces of the United 
States and prevent further aggression.” 

Congressional support of President John- 
son remains overwhelmingly strong because 
he ts out this policy with notable 
fidelity and resolution, and also because it 
grows increasingly clear that this is the right 
policy for the United States. 

Our Government has demonstrated in 
every possible way that the United States is 
ready to go to the conference table the min- 
ute the Communists cease their aggression. 
At the same time, our country is making it 
crystal clear that there will be no negotia- 
tions as long as aggression continues. 

Meanwhile, both military and diplomatic 
pressures are being vigorously applied to con- 
vince the Communists that continued ag- 
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gression is neither wise nor profitable. These 
pressures are being used with great skill, 
and with carefully measured restraint to pre- 
vent escalation of the conflict if possible. 

This policy of measured response—of 
“firmness. with moderation, readiness for 
peace with refusal to retreat“ —will continue 
to be pressed with unflagging zeal, President 
Johnson this week emphasized at his news 
conference. 

There are certainly risks in this course, 
but the dangers in an alternative policy— 
the course of appeasement and retreat—are 
enormously greater. 

President Johnson summed up the matter 
in these words: 

“This is the clearest lesson of our time. 
From Munich until today, we have learned 
that to yield to aggression brings only great- 
er threats and brings even more destructive 
war. To stand firm is the only guarantee of 
lasting peace. * * * Wherever we have stood 
firm, aggression has been halted, peace has 
been restored, and liberty has been main- 
tained. This was true under President Tru- 
man, under President Eisenhower, under 
President Kennedy, and it will be true again 
in southeast Asta.“ 


Yukon River Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Atlantic Monthly for May 1965 
there appears an article by Paul Brooks 
roundly condemning the idea of a dam 
and hydroelectric project at Rampart 
Canyon on the Yukon River in Alaska. 
Incidentally, in an editors note, the At- 
lantic Monthly joins forces with Paul 
Brooks by calling the project ill con- 
ceived. 

This eagerness to prematurely arrive 
at condemnatory conclusions is reflected 
in the title of the article: “The Plot To 
Drown Alaska,” I call it premature be- 
cause the six-man task force, named by 
Secretary of the Interior Udall to ana- 
lyze the 1,000-page field-level report pre- 
pared after 5 years of studies and in- 
vestigations by all segments of the De- 
partment of the Interior concerned, as 
well as the Corps of Engineers, has just 
begun its work. Until the task force 
completes its work, and the Secretary of 
the Interior publishes his conclusion, we 
will not have the overall official determi- 
nation pertaining to the multiple aspects 
and relative merits and demerits of this 
great hydroelectric resource. 

Commenting upon this derogatory 
article is a sane and sensible editorial 
appearing in the Fairbanks Daily News- 
Miner of April 28, 1965. The text of 
which is as follows: 

THE PLOT TO Waar * * *? 

Last summer conservationist-author Paul 
Brooks took a trip through the Yukon Flats. 

“Flocks of mallards congregated near the 
shore, and somewhere from a slough echoed 
the cries of red-throated loons,” Brooks re- 
calls in an article coming out in the May is- 
sue of Atlantic Monthly, 
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“Though in August we were too late for 
the nesting season, we saw more and more 
waterfowl as we approached the flats: Pairs 
of widgeon, small flocks of white-fronted 
geese, and two sandhill cranes, long necks 
outstretched and wings beating slowly as 
they flew directly overhead.” 

Emotionally Brooks made a strong case 
against having a lake and dam there to gen- 
erate low-cost electricity. 

Factually, he slipped up because either 
the comprehensive Rampart project reports 
of the Interior Department were not avail- 
able to him when he wrote the piece, or he 
didn't pay much attention to them if they 
were available. 

Brooks describes at length two preliminary 
reports, but Interior's massive 997-page 
study, conducted under the multiple-use 
concept, is disposed of in one paragraph. 

His article is called “The Plot To Drown 
Alaska.” Considering that Alaska covers 
686,400 square miles and the Rampart im- 
poundment would cover 10,000 square miles, 
the title is a telling clue as to the slant, 

The author says alternate waterfowl habi- 
tat is “not specified.” He should read the 
fish and wildlife report on impact and meas- 
ures to mitigate losses. 

He spoofs the thought that Rampart could 
pay for itself. The projections say it would. 

The whole concept of economic resource 
development evolving from the availability 
of low-cost power is dismissed (“Clearly the 
importance of mineral deposits in Alaska has 
been seriously exaggerated") and no mention 
is made of the existing prohibitive costs. 

Brooks gets In a plug for another dam 
(Devil Canyon), where the cost would be 6.36 
mills per kilowatt hour as compared to 2.01 
at Rampart, according-to the field report. 
He also mentions “cheap nuclear power” 
(computed in the report at 5.5 mills for power 
production alone). 

Mention is made of timber destruction, 
but not of logging the basin. 

An abbreviated summation of benefits from 
the dam overlooks the potentials for flood 
control and a fresh water fishery. 

And so on. 

But one must allow an author his subject, 
and it is when he is discussing what he 
terms “primitive values” that Brooks is most 
persuasive. “This is wild country, and its 
values are wilderness values.” Few will chal- 
lenge this statement, and it is this rather 
than the projections and figures that gives 
the underlying weight to Brooks’ thesis. 

Brooks intimates the conservationist does 
not like to be regarded as “the enemy of 
prosperity.” Yet neither do those favoring 
“prosperity” like to be regarded as enemies 
of wildlife. When the known losses and the 
known benefits of the project are analyzed, 
such are oversimplified and there- 
fore meaningless. 


If Rampart were envisioned merely with 
the almighty construction dollar in mind, 
we would agree it should not be built at the 
expense of wilderness values. But as studies 
over the recent years have recognized, the 
case is far greater than that. 

Articles for national magazines are usually 
written and scheduled considerably in ad- 
vance of publication. The Department of the 
Interior’s comprehensive report, including 
studies by the Bureau of Reclamation, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, Fish and Wildlife Service, National 
Park Service, Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, Alaska Railroad, Geolog- 
ical Survey, was published only a little over 
2 months ago, 

Since there may not have been time to in- 
corporate these findings in the article about 
drowning Alaska, we trust the editors of 
Atlantic Monthly will see fit to bring the case 
up to date by publishing a sequel. 
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Paul Harris, Founder of Rotary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this poem, written by my con- 
stituent, Vernon B. Hampton, is a tribute 
to Paul Harris, the founder of that uni- 
que organization, Rotary International. 
This is a special tribute paid to Rotary 
by Mr. Hampton on the 60th anniversary 
of the founding of the organization. 

The poem follows: 

PAUL HARRIS— FOUNDER OF ROTARY 
(An original poem by Rotarian Vernon B. 
Hampton) 

A salute to Rotary International and a 
special tribute to its architect in Rotary's 
60th year, 1965. 


Great movements find the man, 

The man the hour 

When world events are shaped, 

And new paths opened for mankind 
In history's onward march. 


In 1906 the man and hour met 

Unheralded, 

Unnoticed in Chicago's busy mart 

Where teeming multitudes 

Toiled at their daily tasks, 

Heedless of others, 

Hardly heeding self: 

The rush of life left little time for living. 

What was the gain where none enjoyed the 
game? 

A lonely man was young Paul Harris there, 

Wanting a friend, companionship, 


Four kindred souls at his behest 
Began the great adventure. 

A circle drawn, 

A simple meal, a fruitful talk, 
Warmed by one brotherhood. 


Idea into action, 
That spelled R-o-t-a-r-y. 


So struck the hour, 
And a new light lit our world. 


The pioneer of service clubs, 

Rotary was first to meet a modern need 

For a society of men of diverse callings, 

Classified by their vocations, 

Desired by Rotary for their worth in civic 
leadership, 

Success in business or profession, 

Personal attributes and fellowship. 

Rotary offered to all, its high ideals 

And a program for accomplishment, 


And challenged the world at large 

To raise its sights, 

Reorient its thinking: 

To dignify the role of man in every station, 
Encourage enterprise, 

Promote research, advance the cause of peace. 


Leaders of local fame and world acclaim 

Became Rotarians, 

Proud of an invitation 

Into Rotary—Halimark of leadership. 

The emblemed wheel became a passport far 
and wide, 

Symbol of action, 

Mark of accomplishment. 
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Mottoes are ideals sloganized: 

“Who profits most serves best 

His craft, community, mankind.” ý 

This early concept found its complemènt 

In “Service above self,” 

The Founder's aim for all Rotarians. 

“Live and help live“ made living worth the 
while. 

As conscience aroused is energy empowered, 

Rotary’s collective force 

Became a whirlwind of good works 

In paths of service. 


Paul Harris knew the score: 

In many lands he had been seen poverty 
and ignorance. 

Helping his fellow men became a passion, 

Learned in his boyhood home 

Where love and faith in God 

Fashioned the man-to-be. 

The spirit of Vermont possessed his soul: 

New England lakes gave him serenity, 

Majestic mountains, goals of high resolve, 

Meadows bequeathed their beauty, streams 
their calm; 

Snow-silenced winters, time for contemp- 
lation. 

Tempered and tried in youth, 

He grew to manhood modest, patient, wise, 

Enduring as the granite hills of home, 

Endowed with zeal to serve, not to be served. 

No protense marked his modest mien, 

And friends in converse found his epigrams 
and wit 

Enjoyable, lighting the moments of compan- 
tionship 

With warmth and wisdom. 


As Rotary expanded, 

Crossed boundary lines, seas, continents and 
hemispheres, 

Paul's global dream became reality. 

Not easily, for there were times of stress: 

When inhumanity to man seemed paramount 

And war engulfed the world; 

When poverty, disaster, selfishness, 

Aggressive national ambition, 

“Broaden our understanding,” he told Rotary, 

Still prevailed. 


“Strengthen the bond, rebuild, renew. 
These gains will come,” he said prophetically. 


His steady hand from 1905 to 1947, 

Helped guide the craft launched on life's 
tortured seas. 

Never alone, 

After the dim days when Rotary began, 

Strong men of Rotary upheld his arm, 

Against the setting sun, 

When weary toll and travel took his strength. 

And always by his side, part of the Rotary 
van, 

Was Bonnie Jean, beloved wife, 

His Rotary Ann. 


Grateful is Rotary that Paul Harris lived so 
long, 
To firm the movement in the mold he formed 
im faith. 


A living monument, Rotary— 
No lengthened shadow, 

But a tel-star on the world, 
Joining the clubs In one, 
Communicating. 


Progress unparalleled is seen, 

In Rotary's 60 years; 

Its growth phenomenal, 

Its program rich and timed to current needs: 

An annual harvest of good works and leader- 
ship, 

Thousands of times repeated. 


The human mind scarce comprehends the 
global impact 

That Rotary has had on the world’s millions 

In three score years. 

These forces of fraternity 

Have breached estranging walls of custom, 
time and distance, 

In Friendship’s name, 

And made one world of many, 

For Rotary, the Past is prologue, future limit- 
less, 

As Paul would have it be. 
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A few days before his death 

Paul wrote a friend: 

“I still can appreciate 

The press of a warm hand 

And the smile of a friendly face.” 

Nearing eternity 

His Godward thoughts still felt the warmth 
of friendship. 

Essence of Rotary. Beautiful epitaph. 

EPILOGUE 


Spirit of Paul Harris, invisible, 
Brooding benignly 


Over the broad expanse 


Of Rotary International, 

Watching the child of his dreams— 
His creature, 

His image, 

His masterpiece. 


Our Future Water Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, the 
availability of adequate water supplies 
has long been a major concern in south- 
ern California and remains so today. 
The phenomenal population growth in 
the entire Pacific Southwest has resulted 
in steadily increasing demands on the 
water of the Colorado River—the verita- 
ble lifeline of the Basin States—and the 
trend continues unabated. It is esti- 
mated, for instance, that the population 
in southern California alone will be 16.6 
million by 1980, about a 65-percent in- 
crease over today’s count. So, the ob- 
vious need now, as we look toward the fu- 
ture, is to seek water supplies from other 
sources. The Los Angeles Herald- 
Examiner, a great Hearst newspaper with 
the largest afternoon circulation in the 
country, treats that subject intelligently 
and objectively in an editorial, published 
April 13, 1965. I am therefore pleased to 
insert in the Record that editorial, and 
a related letter to the editor, which ap- 
peared in the same newspaper on April 
20, 1965: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald-Ex- 
aminer, Apr. 13, 1965] 
Our Forure WATER SUPPLY 

Things are looking forward in the plans of 
the Pacific Southwest to obtain future water 
supplies from the Pacific Northwest's Colum- 
bia and other rivers for the semiarid por- 
tions of the Western States of this area. 

Almost all of the water authorities, cham- 
bers of commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions in California, Arizona and other water- 
thirsty States are in solid agreement on the 
proposed compromise on water between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. 

Bills now in Congress would authorize the 
long-controversial central Arizona water 
project, with assurances to California of 4.4 
million acre-feet of Colorado River water an- 
nually, until completion of works to import 
an additional 2.5 million acre-feet annually 
into the Lower Colorado River from outside 
sources, 

The outside sources of course is the real 
rub in the matter. Outside sources means 
only one thing, that water must be imported 
and transported by canals from such points 
as the Columbia River, the Snake River in 
Idaho or possibly even from both points. 


What are the prospects for this proposed 
Water importation? At this stage they ap- 
pear to be looking up, at least slightly. 

Just recently, U.S, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall announced in Washington 
that he has strong hopes for eventual agree- 
ment between the Pacific Northwest and the 
Pacific Southwest for such a plan. 

He said he does not regard such an agree- 
ment any more difficult than last year's west 
coast power intertie agreement by which 
power developed at Bonneville Dam will be 
sold and transported to California. 

The Secretary said that once it has de- 
finitely been determined how much water 
is wasted annually when it fows into the 
Pacific from the Columbia River, the people 
of the Northwest States probably can be 
brought to realize that they can give up 
some of this wasted water, 

Present estimates are that more than 150 
million acre-feet of water from the Columbia 
run of annually into the Pacific and that 
of this huge amount of water waste not more 
than 5 million acre-feet would amply supply 
the southwest States bordering the Colorado 
River for many years into the future. 

The position of the Pacific Northwest is, 
of course, highly understandable. The peo- 
ple of those States are anxious to make cer- 
tain that diversions from the Columbia or 
Snake Rivers will never jeopardize their own 
water supplies in the future. 

However, they are not making this a matter 
of stubborn refusal to consider the South- 
West's needs. 

Indeed, only recently the State of Oregon 
authorized a $1.2 million study of that 
State's future water needs and of the surplus 
water they must have in the future for 
irrigation, fish, wildlife and recreation, and 
needs for urban and industrial expansion. 

Oregon, Washington and Idaho should be 
thoroughly assured through ironclad con- 
tracts that no water would be allowed-to be 
diverted to the south when it becomes ap- 
parent that his water supply will be neces- 
sary to the Northwest's needs. 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald- 
Examiner, Apr. 20, 1965] 
FUTURE WATER 


We could not agree more fully with the 
Points you made in your recent editorial 
about “Our Future Water Supply.” 

It is encouraging to be walking in step 
with Arizona toward a solution for our Colo- 
rado River problems, and to be doing so with 
the support of Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall. 

We share Secretary Udall’s hope that an 
agreement about Columbia River water will 
be no more impossible to reach than was the 
agreement concerning the power intertie 
with the Pacific Northwest and Canada. 

It may be worth repeating the other point 
of your editorial as well, that we in southern 
California believe the future of Washington 
and Oregon and Idaho should be protected. 
When we talk about the possibilities of trans- 
ferring surplus water from the Columbia 
River, we are talking about only surplus 
water which now is wasting and which later 
Will still not be needed. 

PHILIP Corrin, 
President, Colorado Riter Association. 


Polish American Observance 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, citizens 
of Polish origin in this country will join 
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with their brethren in many nations of 
the world on May 3, in celebration of a 
great Polish national holiday—the Polish 
Constitution Day. The valiant struggle 
of the Polish people for national inde- 
pendence has inspired all people who 
cherish freedom and the dignity of the 
individual. The 3d of May Constitution 
declared the fundamental faith of a lib- 
eral people, a faith which still burns to- 
day in their hearts despite the chilling 
oppression of a Communist state. 

The Polish 3d of May Constitution 
states that truth which is the corner- 
stone of all democratic governments, and 
which echoes the basic tenets of our own 
Constitution adopted just 2 years before. 
Its words are: 

All power in civil soctety should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and object 
being the preservation and integrity of the 
state, the civil liberty and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale and on a lasting 
foundation. 


Thus the philosophies of government 
of the American and free Polish people 
are strongly linked. 

Other significant dates in Polish his- 
tory will also be marked by this year’s 
May 3 observance. Among these is 
the 25th anniversary of the Katyn mas- 
sacre, the coldblooded mass murder of 
thousands of Polish officers and intellec- 
tuals in a forest near Smolensk in the 
Soviet Union. One of the most brutal 
acts of genocide the world has ever 
known, it is a vivid reminder and warn- 
ing of the inhumane nature of totali- 
tarian government. 

I salute the members of the Polish 
American Congress, representing nearly 
10 million Americans of. Polish descent, 
for the work they have done to make the 
observance of Polish 3d of May Constitu- 
tion Day an impressive and memorable 
event. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, many 
Members of the House are saluting today 
the great contributions which Poland has 
made in the course of democratic history. 
The drafting of the Constitution of May 
3, 1791, was a unique statement of free- 
dom and of the rights of the people in 
that part of Europe. It deserves to be 
remembered and to be recalled wherever 
freemen gather. 

Poland, by its geography, has been un- 
der constant pressure from other power- 
ful nations. It has been forced to accept 
the tyranny which is imposed: on it to- 
day, but the ideals which were embodied 
in that Constitution of 174 years ago 
have been kept alive by Poland’s many 
brave sons and daughters throughout the 
world, as well as at home. The great 
gatherings of this past weekend have 
shown how many long to see a free and 
constitutional democracy flower there 
again. 

It is well that we look back and study 
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the language of that 1791 Constitution— 
language that set limits on the power of 
rulers, and imposed responsibilities on 
the cabinet chosen to administer the 
nation. It was a farsighted document 
that breathed freedom and human dig- 
nity. I join my colleagues in calling the 
attention of our people to this great, if 
tragic, anniversary. 


Polish Constitution Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


~ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in Lowell, Mass., I attended the com- 
memoration exercises of Polish Consti- 
tution Day, which is today, May 3. 

The ceremonies were conducted in ac- 
cord with the proclamation of Gov. 
John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, who 
urged “all citizens to mark this observ- 
ance with suitable ceremonies in schools 
and public assemblies throughout the 
State, and to keep in mind the brave 
history and current tragic plight of 
Poland.” 

These moving ceremonies in Lowell 
were attended by a great many citizens 
of Greater Lowell, both those of Polish 
descent, and friends and admirers of the 
struggle of the Polish people. 

Mr. Fred Witkos did an excellent job 
as master of ceremonies at the flag rais- 
ing ceremonies. The raising of the 
American flag was conducted by Edward 
Wojas, commander of the Polish-Ameri- 
can Veterans, and the raising of the Po- 
lish flag by Wladyslaw Weglarz, com- 
mander of Polish Army Veterans. The 
buglar was Edward J. Sudol. 

Inspiring addresses followed by Mayor 
Ellen A. Sampson, of Lowell, and State 
Representative John Janas. The flag 
raising ceremony was followed by a pa- 
rade under the direction of Stephen Pa- 
cula, parade marshal. A pageant was 
later held at Liberty Hall in Lowell where 
the address was delivered by State audi- 
tor, Thaddeus Buczko. 

The entire day's events in Lowell were 
moving tribute to the great concern of 
Americans of Polish ancestry and their 
friends with the struggle that still goes 
on in Poland for freedom and justice. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
Governor's proclamation of Polish Con- 
stitution Day: 

A PROCLAMATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BY His ExceELLENCY JORN 
A. VOLPE, Governor, 1965 
Whereas Poland promulgated the first 

democratic constitution to be adopted by any 

n nation on May 3, 1791, a constitu- 
tion which proclaimed the rights of man, 
declared that the purpose of the state was to 
serve the people, enabled all Polish citizens 
to hold office, abolished serfdom and granted 
other essential freedoms; and 

Whereas the first observance of Poland's 
democratic constitution was held in 1891, the 
year which marked the 100th anniversary of 
this memorable document; and 

Whereas the anniversary of the constitu- 
tion was celebrated annually by the patriotic 
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Polish citizens until the fateful September of 
1939, when Poland was invaded by the Nazi 
German armies; and 

Whereas, although Constitution Day can 
no longer be observed in Poland, it is still 
marked in the thoughts and lives of Polish 
people elsewhere in the world, through the 
inspiration of such great Polish patriots as 
Sobieski, Kosciusko, and Pulaski, who be- 
friended our young country in its fight for 
freedom: Now, therefore, 

I, John A. Volpe, Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, in accordance 
with Chapter 172 of the Acts of 1953 do here- 
by proclaim as Polish Constitution Day, 
May 3, 1965, and urge all citizens to mark 
this observance with suitable ceremonies in 
schools and public assemblies throughout the 
State, and to keep in mind the brave history 
and current tragic plight of Poland. 

Given at the executive chamber in Boston, 
this 29th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord, 1965, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America, the 189th. 

JOHN A. VOLPE. 

By His Excellency the Governor, 

Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


The Buffalo Eye Bank & Research Soci- 
ety: 20 Years of Service to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 6, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 6 the Buffalo Eye Bank & Research 
Society, Inc., will celebrate its 20th an- 
niversary. One of the first services of 
this type in the United States, the Buf- 
falo Eye Bank has been a pioneer in the 
field and has made many important con- 
tributions to the development of eye- 
banking throughout the country. Fur- 
thermore, through its primary mission, 
the supplying of eyes for transplantation, 
it has deeply affected the lives of thou- 
sands of individuals from all parts of the 
Nation. For these reasons the 20th an- 
niversary of the Buffalo Eye Bank is an 
event of more than simply local or re- 
gional significance. In honor of this oc- 
casion and in recognition of the hard 
work and dedication of the many citizens 
of Buffalo who have made the eye bank 
u success, I would like today to tell you 
a little of its history and its splendid 
accomplishments, 

As many of you know, Lions Interna- 
tional has a special and longstanding 
interest in sight conservation and work 
for the blind. Therefore, it is not sur- 
prising that members of the local Lions 
Clubs around the country were particu- 
larly excited by reports of successful cor- 
neal transplants that were being pub- 
lished in 1944 and 1945. The Buffalo 
Host Lions Club gave a great deal of 
thought to the ways it might be able to 
help the medical profession with this 

promising new development. After con- 
siderable discussion, it was decided that 
since there would be a tremendous need 
for eye donations, the club could per- 
form a valuable service by soliciting such 
donations and finding ways to expedite 
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eye shipments. That is how the Buffalo 
Eye Bank came into being. 

When the eye bank was founded in 
1945, there was only one other in exist- 
ence, and it had been in operation only 
a few months. Therefore, since there 
was no well-established, experienced or- 
ganization to which it could turn for 
guidance, the Buffalo Eye Bank had to 
develop its own standards and tech- 
niques. One of the first problems was 
how to insure the safe transportation of 
eyes to various hospitals. To meet this 
difficulty, the president of the Buffalo 
Eye Bank invented an eye shipper which 
immediately proved to be quite popular 
and is now in use in eye banks and hos- 
pitals throughout the United States and 
Canada, The importance of this device 
would be hard to overestimate for, as we 
can readily understand, very few emer- 
gency transplants could be performed if 
doctors were forced to rely on their own 
communities exclusively. In this type of 
surgery, timing is all-important. Eyes 
can be stored for only a few days; more- 
over, an injured patient can be kept wait- 
ing just a short time. In order that all 
donated eyes be used and in order that 
every possible patient be helped, the eye 
shipper is essential. For that alone the 
Buffalo Eye Bank deserves a great deal 
of praise. 

The founders of the Buffalo Eye Bank 
felt that their most important task was 
to build up a large file of eye pledges. 
With the vigorous and enthusiastic help 
of local Lions Clubs, the eye bank has 
carried on an impressive public educa- 
tion campaign and has now accumulated 
more than 60,000 donor signatures. 
This month another of its regular bi- 
annual drives is being held, and the eye 
bank hopes to surpass even the 6,000 new 
pledges obtained in 1963. 

While providing eyes for transplanta- 
tion is its major service, the Buffalo Eye 
Bank & Research Society, as its name 
suggests, has wide interests and goals. 
From the beginning it realized the im- 
portance of continued research in eye 
surgery, and in 1949, with the coopera- 
tion of the University of Buffalo and 
financial support from the Lions Clubs, 
it dedicated a research and pathology 
department at the university. Three 
years later local Lions Clubs again aided 
the eye bank, this time in assembling a 
large and comprehensive ophthalmic li- 
brary. While these volumes are the 
property of the Buffalo Eye Bank, the 
organization has wisely and generously 
placed them in the University of Buffalo 
Medical School library so that they will 
be easily accessible to students and re- 
searchers working in this field. 

Two other services of the Buffalo Eye 
Bank have been quite helpful to groups 
attempting to establish similar organi- 
zations. One of these is its manual on 
eye bank administration. The other is 
its catalog of special equipment and sup- 
plies which is the only catalog of this 
kind and which has filled a real need for 
our country’s growing network of eye 
banks, 

We in Buffalo are very proud of the 
eye bank, not only for what it has done 
for people in our community but for 
what it is doing for the Nation. The 
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Buffalo Eye Bank has played an active 
role in the foundation and development 
of the Eye Bank Association of America 
and serves as one of its six regional col- 
lection and distribution headquarters. 
It has pledged itself to continue to work 
for expanded eye-banking services and 
more efficient means of communication 
in the hope that with each succeeding 
year an ever-growing number of people 
will have their vision restored. 

Today there are more than 80 eye 
banks in operation in the United States, 
and together they help restore sight to 
approximately 3,000 persons a year. 
While this is an accomplishment to be 
proud of, we must not forget that, ac- 
cording to official estimates, there are at 
least 30,000 more of our fellow citizens 
who are either totally or partially blind 
who could benefit from transplants—if 
corneas were only available. That is 
why it is so important that all of us who 
have been blessed with two good eyes 
take that simple but important step of 
signing an eye donation pledge. I can 
think of no legacy a man or woman could 
leave that would cause more joy than 
the gift of sight to someone who had 
lived in darkness—and no satisfaction 
greater than the knowledge that one’s 
gift would so immeasurably enrich the 
lives of others. 

For its 20 years of leadership and out- 
standing humanitarian service, we join 
today in congratulating the Buffalo Eye 
Bank & Research Society and its legions 
of loyal supporters, especially the Lions 
Clubs of the Buffalo area. We are 
grateful for the eye bank’s many contri- 
butions, and we wish it continued suc- 
cess in the years ahead. 

We also want to express our personal 
good wishes to Mr. Rudolph Spitzer of 
Kenmore, N.Y., whose vision and drive 
have helped make the Buffalo Eye Bank 
& Research Society the great institution 
it is today. 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the efforts 
of farmers and others in the field of 
conservation has meant a more beautiful 
as well as a more bountiful America. 
Conservation, together with other pro- 
grams to provide increased parks and 
open space, promises to give us still 
greater beauty as we built upon past ac- 
complishments in making wise the use 
of the land. 

We have seen it everywhere in Ne- 
braska—green grass to replace eroded 
gullies, well managed farm and ranch 
lands to replace water-scarred and wind- 
seared fields, conservation ponds and 
lakes for water management, water sup- 
ply and recreation facilities on farms and 
in small watershed projects: All these 
things have meant a more beautiful Ne- 
braska while saving the land from 


mutilation and destruction and improy- 
ing the rural economy. 

A beautiful landscape has universal 
appeal and is becoming all too scare. 
The rural countryside beckons the tow- 
weary Americans seeking restful sur- 
roundings. What the countryside pro- 
vides is the responsibility of all of the 
people. The ugly signs of rural poverty 
still are around us. Impoverished farm 
and ranch lands still deprive the Nation 
of a greater beauty and a greater pros- 
perity which can be had. 

Nebraskans, through their efforts to 
conserve and develop the soil and water 
resources of the State, have restored 
much natural beauty to the landscape 
and have assured the lasting beauty of 
Many acres. But we must continue our 
efforts and make -ur State and Nation 
still more beautiful and more prosperous. 
And only the determination of the peo- 
ple can make it so. 


United States Has No Easy Choice in 
Vietnam Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to President Johnson's critics the follow- 
ing editorial from the April 28, 1965, edi- 
tion of the Sacramento, Calif., Bee which 
sets forth very clearly what the Johnson 
administration is attempting to accomp- 
lish in Vietnam. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include the following edi- 
torial: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, Apr. 28, 1965) 
Unrtrep Stares Has No Easy CHOICE IN VIET- 
NAM 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., historian and 
former Kennedy-Johnson presidential aid, 
made clear during a Sacramento talk that 
American policy in Vietnam must find a 
middle course between withdrawal from the 
area and escalation of the battle into a full- 
scale war. 

Speaking before a community forum spon- 
sored by the Bee, KFBK, and KOVR-TV, 
Schiesinger said President Lyndon B. John- 
son is pursuing a middle course aimed at 
getting Hanol to negotiate. 

This is the only sensible goal. The di- 
lemma arises not from arguments about the 
logic of the goal of eventual negotiation 
but rather from the frustrating fact there 
is no road to the accepted goal which seems 
to assure success, 

Schlesinger stated Hanoi has made it plain 
that at this time there appears to be no 
chance it will accept Johnson's offer to ne- 
gotiate because “they think they are going 
to win the war anyway.” Therefore, 
Schlesinger said, we will have to convince 
them otherwise. 

This is the heart of the problem. How do 
we convince them? Schlesinger questions 
the effectiveness of air power, contending 
World War II demonstrated the use of air 
power actually increases a people’s will to 
resist. And aircraft have not proven partic- 
ularly effective in guerrilla warfare. 

Nevertheless Schlesinger said full commit- 
ment would be a mistake because it would 
require use of ground forces on a far larger 
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scale than did Korea, in less favorable ter- 
rain and with more vulnerable supply lines. 

The present bombings in the north are 
valid as a tactic only to the extent they lead 
to the goal of negotiations. 

The problem in Vietnam has no easy an- 
swer. Withdrawal and abandonment of com- 
mitments are out of the question. It would 
be equally wrong in a moment of frustra- 
tion to start bombing population centers in 
the north or to become committed to a land 
war in Asia. 

The only hope is that America’s restraint, 
combined with a demonstration that it will 
not withdraw under pressure, will induce the 
North Vietnamese to consider negotiations. 
All avenues should be used to make clear 
the desire to find a peaceful solution. The 
decision after that is up to Hanoi. 


Some Civil Rights Leaders Not Interested 
in Helping Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been apparent for some 
months that many of the leaders of the 
so-called civil rights movement are more 
interested in controversy than in solu- 
tion. ‘There are those whose principal 
purpose seems to be in continued strife, 
in increasing tensions between the races, 
and in fostering hatred of the white man 
in the hearts of Negroes. 

There is no secret that this has been 
the goal of the Communists from the in- 
ception of the Communist conspiracy to 
dominate the world and to destroy the 
United States. Every Communist blue- 
print has outlined a program for encour- 
aging racial unrest in the United States 
with the rope that an eventual Negro 
revolution would cause the collapse of 
this country. There is no mystery, then, 
why so many of the leaders of the cur- 
rent demonstrations in the South, here in 
Washington and on many of our college 
campuses are known Communists or 
those who have a close affinity to Com- 
munist organizations. 

The following column by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak which appeared 
in the Washington Post, clearly indicates 
how some of the leaders of the demon- 
strations encourage hate, violence, and 
lawlessness: 

INSIDE Report: THE Two Faces or Civit 
Ricurs 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

Demopouis, Ata—Although the newspaper 
headlines from here last week told of clashes 
between Negro demonstrators and tear-gas- 
tossing police, the more important struggle 
in Demopolis was waged between moderates 
and radicals inside the civil rights move- 
ment. 

In this Black Belt city of 8,500 (where 
whites outnumber Negroes by less than 50 
persons) the two faces of civil rights glare 
at each other with increasing hostility, as 
elsewhere in the Deep South. 

One face in conciliatory, seeking to reach 
an accommodation with the white power 
structure. The other face is revolutionary, 
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skeptical that Mr. Charlie“ (the white man) 
will concede g. 

This conflict has ironic overtones in De- 
mopolis. Mayor Ed Bailey, a segregationist 
who realizes a new day has come to the 
South, has made more concessions than any 
other mayor in rural Alabama. Yet the civil 
rights radicals—not the moderates—control 
events here and have turned Demopolis into 
the South's current trouble spot. 

Doubly ironic is the fact there is only one 
civil rights organization active here—the 
Reverend Martin Luther King’s Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC). 
But the SCLC itself is split between radicals 
and moderates, its own fleldmen here trav- 
eling separate paths. 

This was graphically illustrated at a civil 
rights mass meeting one recent Sunday in 
the Morning Star Baptist Church. 

Directing the meeting was the Reverend 
Samuel Wells, of Albany, Ga., a stout, wor- 
ried-looking SCLC organizer. Under his 
supervision, young middle-class Demopolis 
Negroes, dressed in their Sunday best, softly 
revealed results of negotiations they and 
Wells had conducted with Mayor Balley. 

The results were impressive, indeed. 
SCLC has won more in Demopolis during 6 
days than in Selma (45 miles to the west) 
during 6 weeks, Bailey had agreed to multi- 
ple demands by the Demopolis Civil Club (an 
SLCL-sponsored group organized by Mr. 
Wells) aimed mainly at better jobs for 
Negroes. 

But as the civil club officers recounted 
their negotiations, a dozen young men and 
women (both white and Negro) seated on the 
church altar seethed in anger. 

Dressed in disheveled work and 
clothes, these were the fieldworkers of SCLC's 
militant youth branch. Supposedly, they 
got orders not from Mr. Wells in Demopolis, 
but from the Reverend James Bevel—most 
militant of Dr. King’s We tele - 
phone from Slema, 

Mr. Bevel's field commander in Demopolis, 
& northern Negro named Gerald Turley, 
moved to the pulpit. Dressed in sweaty 
T-shirt and blue jeans, Turley stirred the 
crowd for the first time with his gravel-voiced 
eloquence, 

Mr. Wells and the Voters League 
wanted a halt to demonstrations, Turley 
shouted, We're going to be on the streets. 
We're going to die in the street if need be,” 

Henry Wershaw, a young white SCLC 
worker from New York, was even more ex- 
plosive. “If the white man won't let you 
have your freedom, you're going to have to 
take it,” he yelled, 

The upshot came the next morning, In 
negotiations at city hall, Bailey agreed to 
much more than Selma's officials have got- 
ten—city government supervisory positions 
for Negroes and guaranteed sales jobs in 
Demopolis stores. Nevertheless, Turley sent 
Demopolis teenagers (kept out of school 
against the wishes of the Civil Club) march- 
ing through the streets. 

Bailey would have issued a parade permit, 
but Turley refused to ask for it. To main- 
tain the principle of law and order, Bailey 
told police to stop the marchers, The re- 
sult: Tear gas and national publicity. 

Indeed, national publicity—not jobs in 
Demopolis stores—was what Turley was seek- 
ing. Believing that the white man is un- 
worthy of trust, the civil rights movement's 
revolutionary wing believes in agitation, 
agitation, and still more agitation to bring 
out the worst in the white man. Such is the 
rationale of the Gerald Turleys. 

But Gerald Turley will leave Demopolis 
sometime soon. When he does, the Demo- 
polis Negroes will be left to reach permanent 
understanding with the white establishment. 
That's why many of them feel today that 
Turley's radical tactics, coming after—not 
before—the whites had been forced to the 
bargaining table, have done more harm than 
good. 
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Anniversary of Adoption of Polish 
Constitution 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the great nation of Poland 
on the 174th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791. 

This anniversary is particularly mean- 
ingful to me because my parents of 
blessed memory came to this country 
from Poland, my mother, in the year 
1871 at the age of 2, and my father in 
the year 1883 at the age of 14. 

The United States of America was in- 
deed a land of opportunity and promise 
to my parents. They were married here 
on Thanksgiving Day 1890 and were 
blessed with seven children. They cele- 
brated their 61st wedding anniversary in 
1951 and when my father passed away in 
1952 and my mother in 1953 they were 
survived by 7 children, all married, 15 
grandchildren, and 26 great grandchil- 
dren. Their descendants have made and 
are making a contribution to our Amer- 
ican way of life. They served in our 
Armed Forces. Each in his own way 
and each in his own community is active 
in business the professions and in com- 
munity and philanthropic affairs. And 
now, Mr. Speaker, one of their sons is 
privileged to sit in this House, the most 
distiguished legislative body in the world. 
Such is the way of life in our Nation. 

The Congress of the United States 
remembers Polish Constitution Day and 
salutes the many Americans who are 
proud of their Polish heritage and recalls 
the document outlining the principles of 
democracy which was adopted by a na- 
tion which in 1791 had experienced more 
than a century of cruelty and repression. 

The courageous people of Poland are 
again experiencing a period of oppres- 
sion and cruelty under a Communist gov- 
ernment not of their own choosing. The 
people of Poland will continue their fight 
for freedom and liberty and one day, 
we pray that will be real soon, they will 
once again regain the precious rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—the rights they won in 1791, ina 
bloodless revolution. 

A land which gave birth to such great 
artists as Chopin and Paderewski, who 
are speaking to peoples throughout the 
world in the international language of 
music, is a land which should be a free 
land, a land of liberty. 

The Congress will this year consider 
an Immigration bill of great importance 
to people in many lands throughout the 
world, who seek admission to this land 
of promise and opportunity. Let us also 
this year join with the people of Poland 
in their desire to find a new life within 
their own country by gaining freedom 
from the oppression of communism and 
once again make Poland a land of liberty. 
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Good News From Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment at a meeting of the Cabinet last 
month, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
H. Fowler cited improvement of the in- 
ternational monetary system as the ma- 
jor task for the Treasury and the finan- 
cial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years. 

Secretary Fowler’s intention to give 
major emphasis to this effort is good 
news indeed because a sound interna- 
tional monetary system is indispensable 
to continued economic growth and pros- 
perity throughout the free world. 

Because of their importance, I include 
the full text of Secretary Fowler’s re- 
marks: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE HEN H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT A 
MEETING OF THE CABINET, THE WHIre HOUSE, 
APRIL 8, 1965 
Day by day, it is becoming increasingly 

clear that our national security and our ca- 
pacity for effective diplomatic action 
throughout the world are directly related 
to the strength of our currency. A strong 
currency is an essential underpinning for our 
worldwide responsibilties. 

We are, therefore, determined to keep the 
dollar strong by balancing our international 
accounts. Our balance-of-payments program 
is proving very successful—and I am fully 
confident that the measures adopted will 
continue to do the job as long as we need 
them. 

We have been gratified with the response 
of the American financial and business com- 
munity, and we have achieved a favorable 
impression abroad. But we must remember 
that our position depends upon our ability 
to sell enough of our products in competitive 
world markets to cover both our imports an 
our other public and private outpayments. 
We must continue to screen carefully dollar 
expenditures abroad on government account. 
If we can attract foreign capital and foreign 
tourists, this will help. In addition, with 
our European friends, we will need to de- 
velop the lasting answers to the marked 
differences between our own large supplies of 
capital for investment and the deficiencies 
that appear in Europe and exert their attrac- 
tion on American funds. 

The success of our program, along with 
the promise of the improvement offered the 
British position by measures announced in 
the budget last Tuesday will, in growing de- 
gree, provide grounds for increasingly fruit- 
Tul discussions of the international payments 
system. 

Our determination to keep the dollar strong 
is an essential prerequisite to the successful 
negotiation of sound improvements in the 
international monetary system to adopt it 
to the changing requirements of an ex- 
panding free world economy. We have not 
been standing still amidst changing condi- 
tions. Discussions have been taking place 
among international experts seeking, for ex- 
ample, to evaluate various possibilities of 
supplementing the means of international 
payments when supplies of dollars abroad 
prove thin. And these studies are in any 
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case an essential forerunner of any agree- 
ment on the path that ought to be taken. 

Like Secretary Dillon before me, I think 
the greatest challenge in this area is to work 
out a steadily improving international mone- 
tary system, so as to facilitate a continuing 
expansion of trade and economic develop 
ment in the free world. That, I believe, is 
the major task facing our and the 
financial authorities of the rest of the free 
world in the next few years. I approach this 
task with an open mind and a willingness 
to study all practical proposals. 


Pie Dufour Cites Navy’s Civil War Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Charles 
L. “Pie” Dufour of New Orleans is a 
Renaissance man of the fourth estate. 

Pie’s interests are catholic, and he 
reflects this fact in his column in the 
New Orleans States-Item and the 
Times-Picayune. The field of history, 
nevertheless, is probably Pie’s favorite. 
And in this field, he is a figure of stature ` 
in his own right: author of several his- 
torical books, lecturer, educator, and 
past president of the Louisiana Histori- 
cal Association. 

In his column of April 4, Pie com- 
mented on the completion by the Navy 
Department of the five-part “Civil War 
Naval Chronology.” Pie called the 
chronology “one of the notable perma- 
nent contributions to come out of the 
Civil War Centennial.” 

In view of this heady praise, I feel 
sure that my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in this completed work by the 
Department of the Navy. It is therefore 
a pleasure to include Pie’s column in 
the Recorp herewith: 

[From the Times-Picayune, Apr. 4, 1965] 
Crvm Wan PROJECT COMPLETED BY Navy 
(by Pie Defour) 

A couple of weeks ago, I told you about 
the launching of a monumental historical 
project by the Navy Department with the 
publication of the first of 15 projected vol- 
umes on the “Naval Documents of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

Today I want to tell you about the com- 
pletion by the Navy Department of one of 
the most important contributions to the 
literature of the Civil War; namely the five- 
part “Civil War Naval hed 

The Naval History Division of the Navy 
Department undertook, as its participation 
in the observance of the Civil War Centen- 
nial, now drawing to a close, to publish 
each year a chronology on the Civil War 
at sea a century ago. 

The project, started on a modest basis in 
1961, immediately became a major one, and 
now, with the issuance of part V, covering 
naval events of 1865, the work is completed. 
It includes a total of 627 pages of text and 
pictures, with a day-by-day story of the 
naval events of 1861-65. 

Invaluable as a reference work, delightful 
Just to browse in, and full of fine pictures 
and reproductions of significant documents, 
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the “Civil War Naval Chronology” is cer- 
tainly one of the notable permanent con- 
tributions to come out of the Civil War 
Centennial. 

“One should not study the Civil War, or 
any war, from a single standpoint of land 
campaigns or sea operations,” writes Adm. 
E. M. Eller, Director of Naval History, in a 
perceptive foreword to part V. “Together 
land and sea make up the combined military 
power of a nation. Either can be a great 
blessing by itself in this jungle world where 
ruthless men ever resort to brute power. 
Yet together in combined operations their 
strengths multiply rather than merely add. 
For example, while navies can achieve many 
successes by themselyes, a mighty virtue in- 
deed is the added capability warships give 
of concentrating a nation's total power at the 
point of decision. 

"Further advantages exist in the inherent 
capabilities that exist afloat of mobility, flex- 
ibility, speed of concentration and attack. 

“The influences of the sea pervaded the 
Civil War and inevitably shaped the outcome 
like a floodtide that reaches all shores. This 
was true dramatically in a few large battles, 
as in Farragut's decisive passage of the forts 
of the Mississippi that with the fall of New 
Orleans brought the certain defeat of the 
South. It was similarly true in hundreds of 
other events * * * Union strength afloat con- 
tributed in many ways to the North's victory 
and to disaster for the South.” 

The “Civil War Naval Chronology" will en- 
able any student of the Civil War to follow 
stage by stage, month by month, year by 
year for the 4 years of bitter warfare, the 
naval operations of both the Union and Con- 
federate Navies. 

When the project of a Civil War naval 
chronology was first planned, a maximum of 
250 pages—about 50 pages a year for 5 years— 
was en But, as will be seen by the 
following, the project quickly developed to 
almost three times the original projected 
length: 

Part I, covering the naval events of 1861, 
was only 41 pages iong, and cost only 25 
cents at the Government Printing Office. 

Part II, listing sea operations of 1862, had 
117 pages and cost 60 cents. 

Part III, the largest of all, required 169 
pages to record the war on the water in 1863. 
This part of “Civil War Naval Chronology” 
cost $1. 

Part IV, costing 75 cents, told the naval 
doings of 1864 in 151 pages. 

Part V, just issued at 75 cents, has 149 
pages to record the naval activities of 1865. 

Individual copies, or the complete set of 
five parts, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402. The cost 
for all five parts is $3.35. The complete work 
thus becomes one of the biggest bargains in 
Civil War literature. An index to the five- 
part chronology is scheduled to be published 
at a later date. 

The chronology “team,” under the direc- 
tion of Admiral Eller, consisted of Dr. Wil- 
liam J, Morgan, head of the research section, 
and Lt. Richard M. Basoco, USNR. They 
were assisted from time to time by others on 
temporary assignments when the workload 
became too heavy. 

In the closing words to his prefatory com- 
ments to part V, Admiral Eller neatly sums 
up the outcome of the war and what might 
have happened: 

“The North's superiority afloat indeed was 
so overwhelming and so well exploited that 
perhaps nothing the South could have done 
could have overcome it and prevented defeat. 

On the other hand, had the South fore- 
seen the inevitable fatal results of the North's 
sea superiority and taken dynamic action at 
the outset * * * some of the early irreversi- 
ble disasters like New Orleans might have 
been averted or long delayed. Consequently 
the war might have ended in a stalemate and 
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a divided nation. That it did not seems 
surely an act of providence in the stirring 
history of the great American dream of 
liberty that today, reaching across all seas to 
all men by the power of ships, seems eyen 
more than ever “the last best hope of earth.” 


Two-Front War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is receiving overwhelming sup- 
port from the public for the strong posi- 
tion he has taken in Vietnam and now 
in the Dominican Republic. 

Despite shrill outbursts from members 
of the President’s party it is evident that 
there is great grassroot support for a 
firm foreign policy. 

An editorial in the Chicago Sun-Times 
is typical of the kind of support the 
President is receiving: 

From the Chicago (III.) Sun-Times, 
May 4, 1965] 
Two-FRront Wan 


The role of the United States in the Do- 
minican crisis has expanded and changed 
in the past week. It began as protection 
for American citizens. It has changed to 
the more difficult task of halting a Com- 
munist attempt to take over the Govern- 
ment of the Dominican Republic. 

The record of evacuations should put down 
the criticism voiced by some members of the 
Organization of American States. The 
United States has taken more than 3,000 per- 
sons of 30 nations out of the danger zone, 
More than 5,000, Including 1,500 Americans, 
remain to be evacuated. President Johnson 
prevented, and is preventing, what might 
have been a massacre of innocent persons. 

Some of the criticism of the U.S. action 
in moving a powerful military force into the 
Dominican Republic is founded, without 
doubt, in the old fears of imperialist Ameri- 
can intervention in Latin American affairs. 

Those fears belong to the past. They are 
not valid today. But still they remain. 
They should have been eased by President 
Johnson's speech on Sunday evening. Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that the leaders of the 
Dominican revolt had been displaced by 
Communists, many of them trained in Cuba. 
If those Latin American nations which 
criticize the United States for its attempt to 
contain Communist subversion in one of 
their sister nations have an alternative to 
such subversion they should speak up. Cer- 
tainly Venezuela, which has suffered greatly 
at the hands of Cuban attempts at subver- 
sion, should not be critical. Venezuela 
should have been one of the first to defend 
the U.S. move to halt the Communists in 
the Dominican Republic. 

President Johnson acted correctly in the 
newest crisis in the Caribbean. If the United 
States must fight the Communist attempts 
to overthrow the Government of South Viet- 
nam it must fight the Communist attempt to 
take over the Government of the Dominican 
Republic. The Communist objective is the 
same in both areas. 

The United States has asked that other 
Latin American nations make their armed 
forces available to keep the peace in the 
Dominican Republic, This is a flat counter 
to the charges of “aggression” made by the 
Communists. President Johnson has as- 
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sured the OAS that the United States does 
not back any man or faction in the Do- 
minican crisis and that the United States will 
act In conformity with OAS decisions. 

The OAS should take advantage of the 
U.S. offer to be the OAS instrument in work- 
ing for peace and the restoration of a stable 
non-Communist government in the Domini- 
can Republic. By doing so the OAS would 
serve notice (as President Johnson has done) 
that Communist attempts to subvert govern- 
ments in the Western Hemisphere will be 
met with instant and unified resistance. 


Polish Constitution Day: A Tribute 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL, Today, Mr. Speaker, 
we are commemorating the anniversary 
of the Polish Constitution of 1791. This 
is a great day for the Polish people, and 
it is a day that they commemorate with 
a feeling of pride and a sense of honor, 
This feeling comes not from the fact that 
this Constitution had had any practical 
effect upon the political system of Po- 
land, because the Russians had invaded 
Poland, crushed the Polish opposition, 
and destroyed the Constitution before it 
could really have become deeply en- 
grained in the Polish system of govern- 
ment. Rather this feeling comes from 
the fact that this Constitution represents 
the totality of Polish aspirations for 
freedom and democracy. The Constitu- 
tion was not long lasting. This is true. 
But what lived on in the Polish tradition 
were the ideals of this Constitution. And 
so even today this Constitution is a 
source of inspiration for all Poles. 

To speak of the Polish historical ex- 
perience is to speak of a series of great 
tragedies that have befallen this much- 
respected and much-honored people. At 
the beginning of World War II, Poland 
was invaded and partitioned by the Nazis 
and the Soviets. In the spring of 1940, 
the Soviets killed off the flower of Polish 
leadership when it murdered thousands 
of Poland's soldiers at Katyn. In the 
closing days of World War II, Poland 
found her territory occupied again by 
the hated Soviet Russians. And in those 
days the Russians destroyed what hopes 
of freedom were possible by grossly vio- 
lating the Yalta agreement that had 
called for free and unfettered elections. 
In the process of imposing their tyran- 
nical system, the Soviets also imprisoned 
the leaders of Poland’s underground gov- 
ernment. 

We call to mind today these tragedies, 
Mr. Speaker, as we commemorate the 
anniversary of the May 3 Constitution. 
To Poles everywhere and to the members 
of the Polish-American Congress, a body 
that has kept alive American concern for 
Poland, I extend my congratulations and 
join with all of my colleagues in this 
Chamber to salute Polish people every- 
where in their continuing struggle to 
throw off the yoke of tyrrany. 
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Representative Race Urges Labor Support 
of President on Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr, ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
weekend my distinguished colleague from 
the State of Wisconsin, the Honorable 
Jonn A. Race, spoke to a convention of 
the Wisconsin State Council of Machin- 
ists at Port Washington, Wis. 

In his remarks he urged strong sup- 
port by the members of organized labor 
for the policies of the Johnson admin- 
istration in Vietnam, He pointed out 
that labor’s record of opposition to ag- 
gression and appeasement of aggressors 
is a long and honorable one. 

Representative Race made an eloquent 
and moving plea to his audience to rec- 
ognize the Communist aggression in 
Vietnam as a calculated threat to their 
personal freedoms and the liberties of 
their children. 

Because of the pertinency of this ad- 
dress to the events of the recent days, 
Iam pleased to insert it into the RECORD 
at this point and urge the attention of 
my colleagues to it: 

Aw ADDRESS sy CONGRESSMAN JOHN A. RACE, 
TO THE WISCONSIN STATE COUNCIL oF MA- 
CHINISTS, PORT WASHINGTON, WIS., APRIL 
30, 1965 
I have been a delegate to these State coun- 

cil sessions for many years as a representative 
of my home lodge 1402 of Fond du Lac. Par- 
ticipation in these conferences, I am sure, 
sharpened my interest and broadened my 
horizons in the human affairs of my 
brothers—not only members of this great 
machinists unlon—but my countrymen, and 
brothers of the world. - 

I urge you to take advantage of these con- 
ferences, Learn from the experts here all 

can about our union, the labor move- 
ment, and the best methods of achieving our 
goals 


Most of your work at this conference will 
be related to collective bargaining—your 
lodge’s relationship to management—and 
legislation at the State and national levels 
that support our position. 

I think I know what you expect me to talk 
about tonight. I think you anticipate, and 
you have every right to anticipate, that I 
will talk to you about labor legislation and 
the condition of the American working man. 

Legislation like repeal of 14-B of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, revisions in unemployment com- 
pensation, increase and extension of the 
minimum wage law. 

These issues are vital to you—and rightly 


80. 

Other legislation even more important to 
you is the ald - to- education bill and the soclal 
security amendments contained in the so- 
called medicare bill. 

Iam sure I rise none of you when I 
report that I voted in favor of the education 
bill which the President signed into law 
April 11. I also voted in favor of the social 
security, or medicare bill, which passed the 
House 313 to 115. 

But I want to talk to you tonight about 
something even more important than labor 
legislation, than the education bill, than the 
social security amendments. You know 
where I stand on these issues anyway. 
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I am going to talk about the policies of 
this Government in the most serious crisis 
before the world today. This is more im- 
portant to labor than labor law, because the 
working man, like the farmer, or the banker, 
or the bureaucrat, or the used car salesman 
is first an American. And the immediate 
interests of his country, and the cause for 
which it stands, come foremost in his mind 
and his heart. 

I plan to talk to you tonight about the 
overriding issue of our time—and that is, 
which concept is going to prevail for our 
children and our grandchildren and future 
generations? 

Revolutionary communism which denies 
the freedom of the individual? 

Or our own free democratic society where 
the individual—and yes, the majority of in- 
dividuals—ts going to be master of his own 
destiny? 

We, as members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, have a proud his- 
tory of being in the forefront battlelines op- 
posed to communism. 

We do not have to take a backseat to the 
Johnny-Come-Lately-Birchers—the Minute- 
men—or anyone else in love and loyalty to 
our country. 

As pointed out in the recent editorial of 
our newspaper, the Machinist, * * * “Labor's 
record of opposition to appeasement of ag- 
gressors is long and honorable. Organized 
labor fought Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, Mao 
Tse-tung, and Khrushchev. We now op- 
pose Communist aggression against South 
Vietnam.” 

As a member of organized labor, as a 
Member of Congress, as. an American, I 
support the policies of President Johnson 
on Vietnam. 

I don't support them merely because he is 
President and I.am a Democratic Member 
of Congress, though I think there is much to 
be said for the principle that all Americans 
ought to support the President in foreign 
policy matters unless he Is clearly wrong. 

I do not support him on the grounds that 
we don't know enough to have an opinion 
on the subject, because I feel the essential 
facts are available to the American people. 

Moreover, I do not support the President 
because I feel superior to those who oppose 
him 


We in organized labor agree with Presi- 
dent Johnson that the central lesson of our 
time is that the appetite of aggression is 
never satisfied. 

“We fight,” as the President sald, “because 
we must fight if we are to live in a world 
where every country can shape its own 
destiny. And only in such a world will our 
own freedom be finally secure.” 

I have been studying our position and 
policy in Vietnam. 

And I have been thinking about It—as, I 
am sure, you have. 

Maybe some of you are confused over the 
rightness or wrongness of our actions in 
Vietnam. Maybe some of you—God forbid— 
are indifferent. Maybe some of you don't 
think we should be there. Maybe some of 
you have not thought about Vietnam in 
terms of a threat to your own peace and 
freedom in this country. 

To you I address my remarks tonight. And 
I do so with the greatest sense of urgency. 

A review of our newspapers reveals a deep 
division among our editorial writers and 
columnists. Some say we should not even 
be in Vietnam, while others urge an escala- 
tion of the war there. 

A deep division of opinjon also can be 
noted among our educators, religious leaders, 
and yes, even among Members of Congress. 

And over Holy Week and Easter, thousands 
and thousands of young people from all over 
this country congregated in Washington to 
demonstrate against our Vietnam policy. 
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Let me try to put Vietnam in clearer 
perspective. 

Let me try to help you understand a little 
more clearly that Vietnam is important to 
you—and why. 

First of all, let me try to bring Vietnam 
a little closer to home. 

I wonder how many of you could teil me 
the approximate population of Vietnam. 
You have been reading about Vietnam in 
your newspapers for years. 

Why don't all of you, right now, make a 
mental guess of Vietnam's population. 

Latest, reliable census figures for Vietnam 
place the population at 31,517,000 persons. 

Roughly, that is the combined population 
of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois, and Indiana. 

The Vietnamese population Is divided with 
about 16 million persons in North Viet- 
nam, and 15 million in South Vietnam. 

These 31 million persons live In a country, 
smaller in size than the combined land area 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

I mention these facts only to dispel a com- 
mon belief that Vietnam is some little spot 
of jungle in southeast Asia, populated by a 
few thousand—or eyen a couple million— 
people living in huts. 

North Vietnam shares its border with 
Communist China. 

South Vietnam is like a finger stretching 
into the great, free area of southeast Asia 
with some 200 million persons not under 
Communist domination. 

Communist success in South Vietnam 
would gravely threaten the freedom and in- 
dependence of the rest of southeast Asia— 
including Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, India, and the Philip- 
pines. 

There are more people living in those inde- 
pendent nations than in the entire United 
States. 

We are in Vietnam for a very simple reason, 

In 1954 and in 1962 the countries in- 
volved sought to negotiate the problems of 
that harassed and unhappy part of the globe. 
Negotiations were held and solemn agree- 
ments were entered into. Those agreements 
have been systematically and continually 
violated by the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam virtually since the day they were 
signed. 

The North Vietnamese have been engaged 
in aggression against the territory and people 
of South Vietnam for several years. The evi- 
dence of this is overwhelming, and it has 
been made available for the American people 
to Judge. 

The heart of the problem in Vietnam is the 
infiltration of trained military personnel 
and war material from North Vietnam into 
South Vietnam. 

The inflitration over the years has added 
tens of thousands of trained troops and sab- 
oteurs which are the hard core of the so- 
called Vietcong. 

It is true that many people in South Viet- 
nam are terrorized into cooperation, or at 
least passiveness. But there is no case at ali 
to back up the assertion that this is essen- 
tially a civil war, or that there is mass sup- 
port for the Vietcong in South Vietnam ex- 
cept where and when the Vietcong terror ac- 
tivities force the local people to cooperate. 

In this connection, it is significant that 
the major type of Vietcong activity has 
been—not armed attacks against the troops 
of the South Vietnamese Government—but 
terror attacks against South Vietnamese 
civiliana. 

In December, 1964, for example, there were 
96 Vietcong armed attacks as compared to 
uoa acts of terrorism and 318 acts of sabo- 

ge. 

If the Vietcong effort is, as they claim it 
is—“a Vietnamese people's struggle against 
Imperlalism —murders and kidnapings of 
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Civilian men, women and children is a hell of 
a way to carry it out. 

With friends like the Vietcong, the Viet- 
namese people hardly need enemies. 

We are told that this is a civil war—that in- 
filtration is not aggression—that this is a sit- 
Uation of Vietnamese fighting Vietnamese, or 
at least Asians fighting Asians, and we should 
not get involved. 

Is infiltration aggression? 

In June 1950, thousands of North Ko- 
reans marched together over the border into 
South Eorea. The world knew this was an 
invasion, and the free world, acting through 
the United Nations, reacted against it. 

The only difference in Vietnam is that in- 
stead of thousands of northerners marching 
South all at once, they have come in smaller 
groups over a longer period of time. 

Korea proved that Communist aggression 
cannot succeed by blatant, large-scale mili- 
tary action. Profiting from that mistake, 
they now seek to make aggression succeed 
in the form of covert Infiltration, 

But aggression remains aggression, and our 
own self-interest as well as our obligation 
to the people of South Vietnam demand that 
we ald those who are defending themselves 
and who have asked for our assistance. 

Let's examine some of these other argu- 
ments I mentioned. 

This is a civil war, we are told, because 
Vietnamese are fighting Vietnamese. Yes, 
and Koreans were fighting Koreans in 1950, 
and there are, here and there on the globe, 
other countries split into Communist and 
non- Communist halves. 

In 1776 our forefathers, who were British 
subjects, were fighting British subjects in 
the cause of liberty. And our ancestors wel- 
comed foreign intervention to our 
freedom against assaults on It by people who 
spoke our language and shared our heritage. 

But, we are told, here we have Asians 
fighting Asians and white men shouldn’t get 
involved. 

If there is one principle for which the 
labor movement has stood in this country 
and around the world it is that human free- 
dom is no less important to one group of men 
than to another because of color. 

Are we really to believe that it is the au- 
thentic volce of progressive, liberal America 
that tells us that an Asian's independence 
and freedom and well-being are not worth 
a white’s man’s time to defend? I can't be- 
lieve that. 

The events within this country in the past 
few years and especially the past few months 
have reawakened in most American hearts 
a deep awareness that skin color doesn't es- 
tablish the value of a man's liberty, and that 
any man's enslavement chains us all. 

I cannot believe these things and then 
come to the conclusion that the Asian’s right 
to be left alone is totally unrelated to the 
American's right to be left alone. Of all 
arguments I have heard against our policies 
in Vietnam, I find this disguished racism the 
most obnoxious. 

But it is so far away, we are told. Why 
bother? 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk replied to 
this argument the other night in Washing- 
ton and I want to quote him: 

“Once again we hear expressed the views 
which cost the men of my tion a 
terrible price in World War II. We are told 
that southeast Asia is far away—but so were 
Manchuris and Ethiopia.“ 

‘These, of course, were the far-away start- 
ing points of aggression which led this coun- 
try into the Second World War. 

Some of you here tonight may know the 
jungles of the Philippines, Burma, Okinawa, 
Iwo Jima, and Saipan from your own experi- 
ences during World War II. Some of you 
may have left buddies buried there. 

History indicates that if initial aggression 
had been met firmly at Ethiopia and Man- 
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churia, World War IT never would have oc- 
curred. 

From those failures and from history we 
have learned a lesson that we can now ignore 
only at our peril, only at the price of our 
own destruction. 

Remember what President Johnson said in 
his address to the Nation from Johns Hop- 
kins University? 

“The central lesson of our time is that the 
appetite of aggression is never satisfied. To 
withdraw from one battlefield means only to 
prepare for the next.” 

I am not trying to scare you. 

I am not here tonight as a prophet of doom 
and gloom. 

I am taking this opportunity you gave 
me tonight to try to aid in the understand- 
ing of why I do—and why you should—sup- 
port President Johnson in his firm, brave 
stand in South Vietnam. 

My Brother Machinists, I have been one 
of you for more than 20 ý 

I loye my State of Wisconsin, as you do. 

I love my country, as you do. 

I love my freedom, as you do. 

I want peace, and hate war, as you do. 

The people of the Sixth District of Wis- 
consin haye elected me to the highest coun- 
cil of our country. With this trust must go 
the responsibility of doing my very best to 
promote, protect, and preserve their inter- 
ests—which are your interests. 

All the legislation accomplishments in the 
field of labor, social welfare, and human 
values, are not going to be worth the paper 
they are written on, if we do not preserve our 
fundamental rights of freedom and liberty. 

We are in Vietnam, then, because aggres- 


conscious, perfectly 
Peiping of America's will to resist this kind 
of 


aggression. 

In a recent statement, a North Vietnamese 
Communist army general said, “South Viet- 
nam is the model of the national liberation 
movement of our time . If the special 
warfare that the U.S. imperialists are test- 
ing in South Vietnam is overcome, then it 
can be defeated everywhere in the world.” 

I repeat the phrase — Everywhere in the 
world.” 

Not just Vietnam, not just southeast Asia, 
not just Asia. But the world. 

The last time dedicated young men sang 
about today owning their homeland, to- 
morrow the entire world, they wore swas- 
tikas and followed an insane housepainter 
perilously close to world domination. 

It took history’s most brutal war to stop 
them. 

The harsh reality of Vietnam is that our 
own country’s security is threatened by those 
who have embarked upon a course of ag- 
gression whose announced purpose is our 
own destruction. 

And yet, we hear some Senators and Con- 
gressmen calling for what amounts to our 
surrender to aggression in southeast Asia. 
Similar calls for cease-fire have been heard 
from editorial writers, educational and re- 
ligious leaders—and thousands of young 
people picketing in front of the White House. 

There surely is room for differences of 
opinion in this country. 

I respect the rights of all those persons to 

and to disagree loudly with Presi- 
dent Johnson's firm stand in Vietnam. 

But I think they are wrong. And I hope 
you do, too 

In the face of history and logic, President 
Johnson could do no less than to make the 
price of aggression as painful and costly as 
possibie. 

And that is the most vital and first reality 
of Vietnam—that North Vietnam has at- 
tacked the independent nation of South Viet- 
nam, with total conquest its objective. 

Whether we like it or not, history has led 
this great Nation of ours, at this time, to 
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s point of unchallenged leadership among 2 
free peoples of the world. 

It was not always 80. 

But we as a nation, and as alert freedom 
loving machinists and Americans, must ac- 
cept that role of leadership. 

And what does that role mean for us? 

In my judgment, it means standing up to 
be counted—in whatever form it may take 
In your home lodge, your shop, and your 
community—not only to support, but to 
promote the firmest, strongest check to ag- 
gression. 

As a matter of enlightened reality, we 
should demand it. 

If Vietnam is allowed to fall to aggression 
by inches, Laos will not be far behind. 
And then Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Ma- 
laysia, India, and the Philippines. Two hun- 
dred million people. 

This is the price—if we fail in South Viet- 
nam. 

And this is especially so, if it is our nerve 
that fails. A purely military defeat would 
be a bad thing. It would encourage our 
enemies and discourage others. 

Its bad effects would reverberate among 
the nations and echo off the continents. 
Such a failure would be disastrous. 

But, in my judgment, a fatlure of nerve, 
a loss of will to make the fight, would be 
even more disastrous. 

If we try and fall in Vietnam, we will 
know that we have not yet developed the 
capability to resist this kind of aggression. 
And develop this capability we can and 
must do, given the time—which we may not 
be given. 

But if we lose the will to resist, we can 
never again ask anyone, anywhere, to depend 
on our word. 

Organized labor, and especially the mem- 
bers of the Machinists Union, have never 
been wilting violets when it comes to meet- 
ing threats to our most precious rights to 
freedom and liberty. 

I appeal to you tonight to recognize the 
Communist aggression in Vietnam as a cal- 
culated threat to your own personal free- 
dom, and the freedom of your children and 
grandchildren. 

Failure to achieve this recognition by the 
citizens of this Nation encourages the Com- 
munist aggressors in Vietnam and on other 
freedom fronts of the world. 

Success in achieving this recognition, as 
the necessary basis for determined efforts in 
repelling aggression, can and will halt ag- 
gression. At least here and now on the 

Vietnam. 


States has made an offer of unconditional 


In his words: 
“There may be many ways to this kind 


old agreements or their strengthening with 
new ones.” 

There are no strings attached to this offer. 
I fail to see why the opponents of the 
President's policies must continue to de- 
mand that we continue to retreat from the 
Position embodied in that eminently reason- 
able offer. 

These opponents of what we are trying to 
do in that part of the world demand nego- 
tiations, We have tried negotiations twice 
before, and we are willing to try them again. 

Now they demand that we withdraw, that 
we stop our military actions, that we dis- 
involve ourselves, and at the same time that 
we exercise rigid control over the way in 
which the South Vietnamese Army conducts 
itself. 

American labor, I am proud to say, has 
supported the President’s hand in this cru- 
cial struggle. Just 2 months ago, the 
executive council of the AFL-CIO adopted 
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a firm resolution pledging our full support 
to the President, and calling upon organized 
labor everywhere to show understanding and 
support of that policy. 

We must understand—and never fortget— 
that the greatest prize and greatest goal of 
the Communists, is conquest of the United 
States of America. 

Whether it be Vietnam, Berlin, Korea, or 
Cuba—they are just the first step toward 
the Capitol of the United States. At the 
moment, it is Vietnam. 

The sooner and clearer this is understood 
by the people of this blessed land, the less 
chance communism will have of ever taking 
the second step. 


A-Frames From Shimbeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great services which the youth of 
this country is contributing to the world 
is the lending of their minds and efforts 
to the Peace Corps. The group’s maga- 
gine, Volunteer, recently included an 
article, entitled A-Frames From Shim- 
beks,” about volunteer work in Sierra 
Leone. One of the volunteers there-is 
Mike Bradbury of New Milford, Conn. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Recorp at this point: 

A-FraMES PROM SHIMBEKS 

When group V volunteers (generalists in 
construction) arrived in Sierra Leone in 
May 1964, several of us became involved in 
trying to help solve a pressing problem; 

primary schools. 


shortage of 

The need was to build schools, bulld them 
quickly, and at a low cost. 

What was required was a schoolbuilding 
design that could be reproduced throughout 
Sierra Leone. After traveling over the coun- 
try and studying the local buildings we 
struck on an idea based on the farmer's 
shimbek. 


The shimbek is a temporary structure that 
is placed In the fields for the farmer and his 
family to live in while farming that plot 
of land. It is made of bush poles lashed to- 

and erected in the shape of a pup 
tent, then covered with palm leaves to keep 
out the rain. With this as a start we de- 
signed an A-frame building (after a design 
often used in U.S. churches and vacation 
homes), confident that the design would not 
be a radical departure from what was al- 
ready a common structure here. The model 
was 32 feet wide at the base by 40 feet long, 
with the apex about 25 feet above the 
ground. The sides, at a 60° angle, were 
covered with corrugated metal on 2-by-12 
timber frames 8 feet on center and purlins 
(horizontal roof beams) at 4 feet on center, 

Every 8 feet along the sides was de- 
signed an opening of 4 by 6 feet to provide 
ventilation and light. Above each opening 
was a sheet of 2- by 6-foot corrugated Fiber- 
glas to give additional light. Ventilation 
was increased by a raised section of metal at 
the apex. We had two basic concerns about 
the design of the structure—both had to do 
with the large amount of metal that would 
be needed. First, would the large area of 
metal cause overheating inside the building? 
Secondly, would the metal amplify noise 

caused by the torrential rains of Sierra Le- 
one? Both worries proved unwarranted, as 
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we had designed these problems out of the 
building. The extralarge openings on the 
sides for ventilation solved our heat problem, 
and the steep slope of the metal allowed the 
rains to hit at such an angle as to make the 
noise minimal. 


GREAT FUTURE WAS PREDICTED 


To finish the building we would place 
local stone on the end walls up to a height 
of 10 feet; above the stone bush-boards 
(rough-sawn wood) would be placed on a 
board-and-batten fashion. The side open- 
ings were also to be given shutters made of 
the local bush-boards. These final touches 
would give a textural and color relief to the 
atiff and somewhat monotonous metal. 

When the design was completed, it was 
shown to all the local men of note, from 
area-government officials to the paramount 
chief of the chiefdom in which the building 
would be constructed. All of these men 
showed great enthusiasm for the first A- 
frame in Sierra Leone. A great future was 
predicted for the building. Other structures 
were envisioned using this same design— 
schools, hospitals, dispensaries, and ware- 
houses. An immediate start on construction 
was urged. The town of Naima, in the East- 
ern Province, was selected for the first build- 
ing. 

Two volunteers, Mike Bradbury (New Mil- 
ford, Conn.) and Norman Tyler (Benton 
Harbor, Mich.), were given the job of super- 
vising construction which began early in 
June 1964. The voluntary labor force was 
large: about 200 people came to the site 
daily from the surrounding villages to help 
with the school. Within 2 weeks the people 
had put in the foundations and the footings 
for the entire building. 

A shortage of materials delayed work pe- 
riodically, and we failed to meet the self- 
imposed 2-month deadline. Still, within 10 
weeks the main structure was completed and 
stones were gathered for the walls at the 
ends of the building. Bill Atkins (Rockland, 
Mass.), a volunteer bricklayer, moved in to 
give our helpers a few lessons in stone 
masonry. In 2 days he helped put up a good 
portion of one wall and then returned to his 
own project. Suddenly we noticed the labor 
force was getting smaller and smaller, It 
Was necessary to have the chief remind the 
people that more workers were needed. 
Finally, after 3 months under construction, 
the stone walls were completed and the 
board-and-batten started above the stone. 
Without notice, one day we were without 
workers. Even the prodding of the chief be- 
came ineffective. All of us, including the 
chief and other local authorities, were com- 
pletely baffied. A week passed, then another. 
Still no workers. 

Finally, the chief called for Mike, Norm, 
and me and explained the difficulty. To the 
people, the end walls of stone and wood were 
distasteful. Their complaint was that the 
walls were too rough, quite unlike the smooth 
surfaces of the mud on their homes. The 
board-and-batten also met a similar fate. 
The appearance to the people, instead of be- 
ing a textural and color contrast, was one of 
untidiness. Though we talked and talked 
and proved and reproved the structural 
soundness and economic advantages of using 
these local materials, as well as explaining 
our aesthetic reasoning behind using the 
stone and wood, we could not change their 
ideas. Objections had not come from the 
“big men” of the area, but rather from the 
workers on the project. We were surprised 
and deflated, 

The board-and-batten was removed to be 
replaced by metal and the stone walls were 
covered both inside and outside with ce- 
ment, making a smooth wall. The building 
is now completed at a cost of about $1,100 
($300 over the projected cost) and ready for 
occupancy. 

In retrospect we find that we have learned 


a great deal both from a construction-tech- 
nique standpoint and from dealing with dif- 
ferent aesthetic values. Specifically, we have 
found that it is imperative in a project such 
as a school to get the construction done 
rapidly so that interest can be maintained, 
to have materials on the site to make this 
goal possible, and to make sure that mate- 
rials and the design of the building are 
suitable to the people involved. 


American Legion Group Commends Mem- 
bers of Congress Supporting House Un- 
American Activities Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion association of the De- 
troit, Mich., area has just submitted 
a resolution ‘adopted by its un-American 
activities committee commending the 
359 Members of the House who supported 
House Resolution 188 authorizing the 
continuation of the efforts of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in 
combating communism. This commend- 
ation includes all of the Representatives 
in Congress from Michigan on the Re- 
publican side of the aisle. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION SUPPORTING HOUSE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


Whereas the Communist movement in 
America is a continuing threat to our great 
country and the many freedoms that are 
an integral part of our way of life; and 

Whereas Communists use any form of ag- 
gression, warfare, subversion, or political in- 
filtration to embarrass, harass, and to de- 
stroy America and the things she stands for; 
and 

Whereas the December 1964 issue of Po- 
litical Affairs,” a monthly directive organ 
of the Communist „published a draft 
resolution which, it says "expressed the view- 
point of the leadership of the Communist 
Party” on vital national issues. Included in 
this draft resolution as a key struggle, is that 
now familiar Communist theme, “the aboli- 
tion of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee”; and 

Whereas the House Un-American Activities 
Committee has for years been a faithful 
watchdog committee to preserve and protect 
our America through highly specialized re- 
search; loyal, determined investigation, often 
in the face of personal abuse; and through 
recommendations for action through execu- 
tive or legislative means, often serving the 
legislative needs of committees other than 
itself; and 

Whereas on February 25, 1965, the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States did pass House Resolution 188 
with 359 affirmative votes to appropriate 
funds for the continued activity of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee: Now be 
it 

Resolved, That the 859 Representatives 
supporting House Resolution 188 be com- 
mended for their action to continue the 
ceaseless fight against Communist subver- 
sion or subversion by any other group or 
groups advocating the destruction of Amer- 
ica and her freedoms; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Members of Congress and to appro- 
priate news media. 

Adopted unanimously by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the Detroit Districts 
Association, the American Legion of Michi- 
gan. 

JOSEPH JONES, 
Chairman, 


Intervening for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in answer 
to the brickbats being thrown at the ad- 
ministration as a result of our landing 
troops in the Dominican Republic, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the May 2, 
1965, edition of the New York Herald 
Tribune: 

INTERVENING FOR FREEDOM 


In announcing the Soviet call for a Se- 
curity Council meeting on the United States 
Dominican intervention, Tass yesterday 
echoed the cries of the anti-Yanqui, of the 
automatic anti-interventionist, of Castro 
and his acolytes—and also of many an Amer- 
ican who, nose buried in the history of an 
earlier era, was quick last week to shout 
“gunboat diplomacy.” 

A to Tass, the Marine landing was 
“yet another attempt to keep in power a re- 


to suppress the strivings of the people for 
freedom and independence. There 
can be no justification for the invasion of 
the territory of a sovereign state by the 
American Armed Forces.” 

The charge of “gunboat diplomacy” is, in 
the common pejorative sense of the phrase, 
as unjustified in this instance as the gun- 
boate of old are obsolete and as the Tass 
charge is false. True, American Armed 
Forces landed on a neighbor nation’s shores. 
True, the protection of US, and other for- 
eign lives seems to have been more an excuse 
than a reason—a device designed to give 
Juridical legitimacy to a move made for rea- 
sons of high policy. But what matters most 
in this case is the purpose, and the context. 

The purpose was not to grab territory, to 
extend U.S. influence, or to install a Latin 
American dictator of our choosing. We have 
no right and no reason to intervene or to 
take sides in a clash between those who favor 
the restoration of President Bosch and those, 
headed by Gen. Wessin y Wessin, who oppose 
it. The record proves that we supported Dr. 
Bosch during the time he was in office and 
that we demonstrated our strong disapproval 
of those, including Gen. Wessin y Wessin, 
who overthrew him. 

We do, however, have a duty to ourselves, 
to other American republics and even to the 
Dominican people to take precautionary 
Measures which might prevent a group of 
Communists from exploiting chaos to repeat 
what happened in Cuba. If that was under- 
taken unilaterally by the United States, it 
was not by choice but by necessity, It was 
due to the failure of the Organization of 
American States, following the Castro be- 
trayal, to create an inter-American force 
which might act swiftly to deal with such 
an emergency as arose in the Dominican Re-, 
public. 

Latin-American governments instinctively 
rush to the nonintervention article 17 of the 
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OAS Charter whenever they fear the ‘colossus 
of the North“ is overstepping itself in hemi- 
sphere affairs. But this time, while citing 
the article, they have been strikingly mod- 
erate and reserved in their reaction. 

The reason must be that many, at least, 
understand and sympathize with the purpose 
of President Johnson's action, and recognize 
that Castro has introduced a new element 
that requires new responses. Through his 
betrayal of his own revolution, followed by 
his persistent campaign to organize—and 
subvert—revolutions in other countries, 
Castro has made revolution in Latin America 
an international exercise. Whatever its 
trappings, a Castro-inspired revolt is not a 
domestic product. To be effective as an 
organization for the common defense, the 
OAS has to devise means to prevent the new- 
style Havana- directed burrowing under na- 
tional boundaries, as well as the old-style 
crossing over them. 

President Johnson has sought diligently 
to prod the OAS into converting the uni- 
lateral American intervention into a multi- 
lateral OAS intervention. This, if successful, 
could be the first step toward creation of a 
permanent force that would make future 
unilateral action unnecessary. It should be. 

Meanwhile, conditions have to be estab- 
lished In the Dominican Republic which will 
enable its sorely tried people to walk the 
streets in safety, and to choose their own 
government—without fear that they are be- 
ing delivered into the hands of a secretly 
plotted tyranny, a tyranny which the Soviets, 
who so piously protested to the U.N., would 
dearly like to see imposed. 


Gen. Milan Stefanik 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 7, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 


GEN, MILAN STEFANIE, 1880-1919 


On May 4, 1919, the newly created Czecho- 
slovak Repubiic suffered the loss of its 
Minister of National Defense in the person of 
the youthful but extremely able, energetic 
and gifted Gen. Milan Stefanik. This gal- 
lant soldier was the third member of the 
Tamous triumvirate that had given final 
shape to the new state (the other two being 
Thomas and Eduard Benes). Gen- 
eral Stefanik’s intimate association with 
these two outstanding Czechoslovak leaders, 
and his inestimable services, were duly ap- 
preciated, and his role in reconciling his 
Slovak kinsmen to the idea of the Czecho- 
slovak state was never forgotten by either 
Masaryk or Benes. 

General Stefanik was the son of a Protes- 
tant clergyman, and his first interest was in 
scientific studies. In his student days he 
showed remarkable aptitude and much lik- 
ing for astronomy, and long before the war he 
was associated with the Astronomical Ob- 
servatory in Paris. There he had befriended 
many influential Frenchmen, especially 
prominent politicians, whose services he en- 
listed for the Czechoslovak cause during the 
war. As a matter of fact, his first and most 
signal service to the Czechoslovak people was 

between 


many French statesmen, on the other. Thus 
as a military leader and as a statesman, his 
tragic death in an airplane crash was a double 
blow to the Czechoslovak Republic 46 years 
ago. 
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Congressional Reform: Agenda and 
Prospects—An Address by Dr. George 
B. Galloway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr, Speaker, I 
would like to call attention to a most in- 
formative and comprehensive review of 
the field of congressional reorganization 
by the Nation’s leading expert in the 
field, Dr. George B. Galloway, of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 

As we all know, Dr. Galloway was the 
staff director of the LaFollette-Monroney 
committee in 1945, the pioneer effort that 
produced the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. He is the author of many 
books and articles on Congress and also 
the author of the official “History of the 
United States House of Representatives,” 
published several years ago as a House 
document. 

Dr. Galloway’s recent address,. Con- 
gressional Reform: Agenda and Pros- 
pects,” was delivered at the 10th South- 
ern Assembly, which met in Biloxi, Miss., 
in January. The meeting was spon- 
sored by Tulane University in coopera- 
tion with the American Assembly, 
Columbia University. 

The American Assembly is currently 
sponsoring such 3-day regional meet- 
ings throughout the country to bring 
together leading Americans from all 
walks of life and political viewpoints to 
discuss the subject “The Congress and 
America’s Future.” The 26th American 
Assembly, held at Arden House, Harri- 
man, N.Y., last October, produced a 
broad series of recommendations for 
streamlining the work of Congress and 
has since published a series of working 
papers in this field, edited by Prof. David 
B. Truman, of Columbia University. 

As the recently established Joint Com- 
mittee on Congressional Reorganization 
begins its important work, it is encourag- 
ing to know that the complex questions 
involving the operation of Congress are 
also being discussed by interested citizens 
who likewise have a stake in the outcome 
of the joint committee’s deliberations. 
The reports and recommendations of 
these American Assembly conferences 
will, I hope, have the serious attention 
of the members and staff of the joint 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the work of 
the American Assembly and as an indi- 
cation of the high caliber of participants 
in their sessions, I insert at this point 


the text of Dr. Galloway’s excellent 
address: ri 
CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: AGENDA AND 


PROSPECTS 
(Address by George B. Galloway before the 
10th Southern Assembly) 
INTRODUCTION 
We meet here today at a time when rep- 
resentative government on the defensive 
all over the world, and when it has been 
eclipsed by dictatorships in many countries, 
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Looked at from a worldwide view, the par- 
liamentary crisis" of the 20th century has 
been developing and deepening for many 
years. Speakers at meetings of the Inter- 
parllamentary Union allege that we are liv- 
ing in an age of legislative decline. They 
refer to the great fragility of representa- 
tive institutions, to the fact that several 
parliaments have been dissolved, and that, 
in certain countries, the prerogatives of par- 
liaments have been greatly restricted. Many 
national parliaments in the present age are 
nothing but rubberstamps, represent- 
ing only one party, and therefore only the 
opinion of the government in power. 

In his famous Romanes lecture in June 
1930, Winston Churchill remarked that it 
has been generally accepted until recent 
times that the best way of governing states 
was by talking. In England the parllamen- 
tary conception was still dominant and rep- 
resentative institutions still held the field. 
But in many states “Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people” had proved 
to be an illusion. “Democracy seems ready,” 
he said, “to yield up the tangible rights hard 
won in rugged centuries to party organiza- 
tions, to leagues and societies, to military 
chiefs, or to dictatorships.” Nevertheless, 
said Churchill in 1930, “representative in- 
stitutions still command a consensus of world 
opinion * * *. It should be the duty of 
faithful subjects to preserve these institu- 
tions in their healthy vigor, to guard them 
against the encroachment of external forces, 
and to revivify them from one generation 
to another from the springs of national tal- 
ent, interest, and esteem.” 

What has happened to representative gov- 
ernment since Sir Winston uttered these 
prophetic words? With the advance of sel- 
ence and technology, the growth of the wel- 
fare state, and the multiplication of pub- 
lic problems, there has been a tremendous 

in the workload on Congress and in 
the duties of Members. Meanwhile, these 
same forces—plus the need of secrecy and 
speed in decisionmaking—have led to a loss 
of legislative initiative to the Cabinet and 
have upset the equilibrium between parlia- 
ment and the executive. With the develop- 
ment of means of mass communication, the 
President has entered into direct contact 
with the people over the heads of legislators. 
And in many countries representative gov- 
ernment has been replaced by dictatorships, 
or has yielded its traditional leadership to 
powerful personalities and pressure groups. 

If the influence of Parliament on public 
affairs appears to be on the decline, what 
is the explanation? Speaking at the 53d 
Interparliamentary Conference at Copen- 
hagen last August, Mr. Emile Blamont, Sec- 
retary General of the French National As- 
sembly, suggested some reasons for this sit- 
uation, In a world dedicated to efficiency 
and realism, he said, “parliamentary debates 
give the impression of being governed by 
obsolete rules. The public feel that these 
debates are obscure and needlessly long, that 
decisions by assemblies are made too late 
and that parliamentary proceedings have a 
disorderly and slightly empty character.” 
Furthermore, he said, “the information 
available to members of Parliament is no 
longer adequate to enable them to confront 
the very complex subjects which are sub- 
mitted to them, nor the problems which 
they have no longer to decide, but of which 
they do have to approve the solution.” 

Concern about the performance of our own 
Congress derives both from these circum- 
stances and from some distinctive features 
of the American system: the constitutional 
separation of President and Congress, the 
decentralizing effects of federalism, and the 
structure and procedural practices of the 
House and Senate—including such mattérs 
as the dispersion of power in Congress, the 
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powers of the House Committee on Rules, 
“extended debate” in the Senate, and the 
seniority rule. 

We hear much talk about strengthening 
the effectiveness of Congress. How can its 
effectiveness“ be defined and measured? 
In terms of its enactment of progressive 
legislation? Or in terms of how well it 
blocks the passage of progressive legislation? 
The answer depends on your political philos- 
ophy, on what you want Congress to do. 

Some criteria for evaluating the perform- 
ance of Congress may be suggested. (1) How 
well does it perform its basic modern func- 
tions: the legislative function, the oversight 
function, and the representative function? 
(2) How about the character of congressional 
leadership: is it centralized or dispersed? 
Is the leadership in a position to control the 
legislative process? (3) How about the 
character of congressional procedures: do 
they facilitate majority or minority rule? 
(4) How about the urgent legislative pro- 
posals of the President: does Congress act 
upon them with reasonable dispatch or only 
after protracted delays? 


CRITICISMS OF CONGRESS 


The congressional reformers of 1965 remind 
us that 19 years have passed since the 
La Follette-Monroney committee investigated 
Congress and filed its famous report. De- 
spite the improvements that were made by 
the Legislative Reorganigation Act of 1946, 
they feel that the job was not finished then 
and that it is time for a second look. The 
terms of reference of the joint committee 
were limited and the reform program it pro- 
duced in 1946 was pruned in the House of 
Representatives. Meanwhile, the 1946 act 
has revealed defects in operation and new 
conditions have developed that call for cor- 
rection, Since 1946 two States have been 
added to the Union, there are 50 million more 
Americans, the space age has dawned, and 
the daily work load of the average Congress- 
man has doubled. 

While Congress is still operating under 
time-worn procedures—Senate rules have 
not been revised since 1884—the Presidency 
has been modernized and equipped with a 
Council of Economic Advisers, a National Se- 
curity Council, a Central Intelligency Agency, 
a National Aeronautics and Space Council, an 
Office of Emergency Planning, an Office of 
Science and Technology, and a Cabinet Sec- 
retariat. By contrast, power in Congress is 
widely dispersed among the titular leaders 
and three hundred committee chieftains. 

What criticisms of Congress are being 
made by Members and commentators? Al- 
though the Reform Act of 1946 streamlined 
the congressional committee structure, an 
amazing proliferation of subcommittees has 
since taken place, leading to multiple com- 
mittee assignments and scattered work load. 
Although the 1946 act authorized expansion 
of staff aids, there have been complaints from 
minority party members that the profes- 
sional staffs of the committees are not fairly 
distributed. Although the act sought to 
strengthen the power of the purse in several 
ways, some Members assert that Congress 
has lost control of the pursestrings. 
Quarrels between the chairmen of the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees over 
the meeting place of conference committees 
and over the power to initiate appropriation 
bills have led to protracted delays in the 
passage of the regular annual supply bills. 

Critics allege that power on Capitol Hill is 
so scattered and dispersed among the chair- 
men of three hundred autonomous commit- 
tees that the leadership cannot control the 
legislative process. They say that legislative 
sessions start off slowly and end in a jam. 
They blame this condition on filibustering 
in the Senate, the dilatory tactics of commit- 
tee chairmen, and the failure of the leaders 
to schedule the business ahead on a sessional 
basis. 
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Other critics claim that the investigative 


islative surveillance of the conduct of the 
administration needs to be strengthened in 
various ways. They also complain that the 
seniority system of selecting the chairman 
of congressional committees makes party 
government in Congress virtually impossible 
and renders the President powerless to ful- 
fill the pledges of the party platform. For 
the chairmen of the great legislative commit- 
tees cannot be controlled by the majority 
party since it does not control their selection. 

Several Members of Congress, in both 
Houses and both political parties, believe that 
the time has come for a fresh look at its in- 
ternal machinery and methods. They haye 
proposed that Congress set up a joint com- 
mittee of its own Members to study how our 
National Legislature can be.made a more 
effective third branch of government. 

Senator CLIFFORD Cask, of New Jersey, a 
leading reformer of our own day, in reply 
to a questionnaire, received 200 letters from 
political scientists around the country com- 
menting on his proposal for congressional 
reorganization. Virtually all the replies to 
Senator Case’s inquiry applauded his idea 
for a broad study of proposed reforms. These 
themes kept recurring in this correspon- 
dence: The decline of Congress in relation to 
the executive branch will continue to be the 
object of public criticism until it undertakes 
essential reforms in its machinery and 
methods; immediate action in such areas as 
conflicts of interest and budgetary reform is 
desirable; the alleged lack of a sense of per- 
sonal and party responsibility in Congress is 
a basic defect, as well as its alleged subordi- 
nation to loca] and sectional interests; re- 
duction of the powers of committee chair- 
men, adoption of modern rules of committee 
and floor procedure, and elimination of the 
Senate filibuster are urgently needed. How 
to obtain majority rule is regarded as a cen- 
tral problem of Congress today, while 
stronger national political parties is con- 
sidered by many as the key to reform. 

The Case bill identifies 12 problem areas 
on which his study would concentrate. These 
problem areas cover such matters as the 
scheduling of congressional business; the 
structure, staffing, and operation of congres- 
sional committees; the workload of Congress 
and its committees; rules and floor proce- 
dures; conflicts of interest; the term of office 
of Representatives; legislative oversight of 
the administration of the laws; strengthen- 
ing of the congressional power of the purse; 
and the operation of the lobby law. 

THE 1964 PLATFORM PLANKS 


In 1964 the platforms of both of the major 
political parties dealt with the subject of 
congressional reform. The Democrats de- 
clared: 

“The Congress of the United States should 


-revise its rules and procedures to assure ma- 


jority rule after reasonable debate and to 
guarantee that major legislative proposals of 
the President can be brought to a vote after 
reasonable consideration in committee.” 

The Republican plaform pledged their 
party to— 

“Effective budgetary reform, improved con- 
gressional appropriation procedures, and full 
implementation of the antideficiency statute; 

“A wide-ranging reform of other congres- 
sional procedures, including the provision of 
adequate professional staff assistance for the 
minority membership on mal com- 
mittees, to insure that the power and prestige 
of Congress remain adequate to the needs of 
the times.“ 

REFORM PROPOSALS OF DSG 


After the elections last November the 
Democratic study group—a block of House 
liberais—sought to mobilize their forces in 
favor of eight congressional reform proposals. 
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First, they decided to move in the Democratic 
caucus against two Members who worked for 
the Goldwater-Miller ticket: Representatives 
Wins, of Mississippi and Watson of 
South Carolina. In the event, these two 
Members were demoted on their commit- 
tees, but they were not barred from their 
committees or from the party caucus, Sec- 
ond, they considered reviving the traditional 
practice of requiring caucus approval of the 
Slate of committee assignments proposed by 
the committee on committees. This was 
done in a separate caucus on January 18, 
1965. Third, they decided to support a revi- 
sion of the party ratios on all House com- 
mittees (including Appropriations and Ways 
and Means) so as to reflect, as nearly as 
possible, the 68-percent; Democratic Party 
ratio in the House in the goth Congress. 
This has since been done. Fourth, they 
agreed to support the establishment of a 
Democratic policy or steering committee by 
the caucus so as to provide machinery to 
discuss and implement leadership policy on 
legislative proposals coming before the House. 
This is in process of being carried out. 

Fifth, they agreed to support an amend- 
ment to the rules of the House to establish 
& “21-day rule” providing for Speaker recog- 
nition of the committee chairman (or the 
ranking majority member of a committee 
who favors the bill) to call up a measure for 
House consideration H it has been reported 
favorably by a standing legislative committee 
and if it has been before the Rules Commit- 
tee for 21 days without having been granted 
a rule. This amendment was approved by 
the House. Sixth, they agreed to support the 
establishment of a Joint Committee on Con- 
gressional Reorganization to consider pro- 
posals to modernize House and Senate proce- 
dures and to update the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946. Resolutions to this end 
have been introduced in the House. Seventh, 
they decided to support an amendment to the 
House rules to provide Speaker recognition of 
the committee chaifman (or the ranking 
Majority member of the committee who 
favors the bill) to offer a privileged motion 
to send to conference by majority vote a bill 
that has been passed by the House and Sen- 
ate so that differences between the two ver- 
sions of the measure may be resolved. This 
amendment was approved by the House. 
And, eighth, they agreed to support an 
amendment to the House rules to provide 
for a discharge petition with 175 signatures 
on major measures that are part of the 
majority party's legislative program, retain- 
ing the present requirement of 218 signa- 
tures on other measures. This amendment 
was not proposed in the Democratic caucus. 

Thus, it will be seen that seven out of the 
eight reform proposals of the Democratic 
Study Group have been adopted or are in 
process of execution. Their success reflects 
the changed composition of the House as a re- 
sult of the 1964 congressional elections. It 
also reveals a new balance of power in that 
Chamber where the so-called conservative 
coalition had been in contro! of the situa- 
tion for a quarter of a century. The new 
House rules, approved on January 4 by a vote 
of 224 to 201, were largely the product of 
the DSG. The expectation is that they will 
weaken the blockade powers of the House 
Rules Committee and strengthen the power 
of the Spenker to expedite the legislative 
process. Whether he now exercises it or not, 
Speaker JoHN McCormack will have more 
power than any Speaker since “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon. 

SENATOR CLARK'S PROPOSALS 


One of the most persistent and articulate 
advocates of congressional reorganization to- 
day is the senior Senator from Pennsylvania, 
Josera S. Crank. In his book, Congress: 
The Sapless Branch,” published last year, 
Senator CLanx makes a powerful and per- 
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suasive case for congressional reform. His 
reform proposals have all been made by pre- 
vious writers, but his case is presented with 
Special verve and is informed by his own 
first-hand observations and experiences in 
the Senate. The central problem of Con- 
gress, as he sees it, is the “establishment”: 

“Within broad limits and subject to some 
exceptions the congressional establishment 
consists of those Democratic chairmen and 
ranking Republican members of the impor- 
tant legislative committees who, through 
seniority and pressures exerted on junior 
colleagues, control the institutional machin- 
ery of Congress. They use this control to 
prevent a fair hearing and a vote on the 
merits of the President's program. 

“It is important to note that the views 
of the congressional establishment are not 
shared by a majority of their own colleagues 
who, left to their own devices, would be pre- 
pared to bring the Congress into line to cope 
with the necessities of our times. 

As remedies Senator CLarK proposes both 
internal and external reforms. Internally 
they involve: (1) changing “party leadership 
structure so that within both parties and in 
both houses a majority will decide party 
policy and enforce party discipline“; (2) 
changing rules and procedures in both 
houses “so that a majority can act when it 
Is ready to act”; (3) substituting “coopera- 
tion for competition” in relations between 
houses and with the executive; and (4) es- 
tablishing and enforcing high ethical stand- 
ards. 

External reforms proposed by Senator 
CLARK include generalized suggestions for 
more competition between the parties, with 
emphasis on developing national party poli- 
cles and more widespread participation in 
financing party politics, reform of the elec- 
toral college, further removal of restraints 
on the right to vote, and election of all Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate at the time of 
presidential elections for four-year terms.' 

Senator CLank has been urging revision of 
the Senate rules since the summer of 1960. 
His latest speech on this subject was deliv- 
ered in the Senate on September 23, 1964, 
and consumed 42 pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. In it he set forth and explained 
some 27 proposals for specific changes in the 
rules of the Senate. Senator CLARK'S reforms 
are not popular among his colleagues and to 
date only one of his proposals has been 
adopted: permitting standing committees of 
the Senate to meet during the morning hour 
without sepcial leave. 


MOQNBONEY RESOLUTION 


On January 6, 1965, Senator MONRONEY 
introduced a concurrent resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress, Forty-seven other Senators 
joined him in sponsoring this resolution 
which is almost identical to the La Follette- 
Monroney resolution of 1945 which led to the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 
“Now that 20 years have passed,“ said Sena- 
tor Monroner, “the Congress is again in 
need of major reorganization * * * the 
American people expect the Congress to im- 
prove its performance. * * * There is a stri- 
dent and persistent demand for improved 
congressional practices.” In a supporting 
speech the Senator outlined more than a 
score of major and minor problem areas 
which, he felt, call for study and tmprove- 
ment. 


As summarized by Franklin L. Burdette 
in the Public Administration Review, De- 
cember 1964, pp. 264-265. 

*Eprror’s Norx.— The Monroney-Madden 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 2 and H. Con. Res. 4) 
were subsequently adopted on Mar. 9 and 
Mar. 11, 1965, and the joint committee has 
been appointed. Hearings are scheduled to 
begin on May 10, 1965. 
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CAUCUS REFORM 


During the first 50 years of Congress, down 
to 1839, the House of Representatives elected 
its officers by secret ballot. The secret bal- 
lot encouraged independent voting, free from 
fear of reprisal, and enabled the real will of 
the majority to prevail. In 1839 the House 
switched its method of leadership selection 
from the secret ballot to “viva voce“ voting. 
This was a response to the growth of politi- 
cal parties in the age of Jackson. Open vot- 
ing was sought for purposes of party disci- 
pline. 

During the 20th century the secret ballot 
has frequently been used by the House Demo- 
cratic caucus to select its candidates for the 
officers of the House. The Democratic caucus 
journals show, for example, that the caucus 
balloted for the officers of the House on the 
eve of the 80th, 8ist, and 84th Congresses. 
In the absence of contests for the top lead- 
ership posts, the caucus has nominated its 
candidates for Speaker and floor leader by 
acclamation. The secret ballot in party 
caucus has also long been used to fill vacan- 
cies on the Democratic side of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

In 1959 the House Republican caucus re- 
Placed Jor Marrin as minority leader by 
CHARLES HALLECK in a secret ballot vote. 
Again in 1963, Representative Forp was 
elected chairman of the Republican confer- 
ence over Representative Hoeven by secret 
ballot. And in 1965, Representative Forp de- 
feated Representative HALLECK for minority 
leader by a secret ballot vote of 73 to 67. 

This use, early and late, of the secret bal- 
lot in leadership selections suggests that it 
could be extended to the choice of the chair- 
men of the standing committees of Congress 
as a democratic alternative to the seniority 
custom. The history of the secret ballot and 
its power to reform Congress have recently 
been set forth in a book entitled “Illegitimate 
Power" by Laurence G. Kraus. Kraus sug- 
gests that the House Democrats set up a 
caucus committee to study and recommend 
new rules for their party caucus. The study 
committee would seek answers to such ques- 
tions as these: When should the caucus meet? 
Should the caucus leader be selected by secret 
ballot and should majority support be re- 
quired? Should he have the right to 
name his own committeemen and committee 
chairmen? Or, should the caucus control all 
committee assignments, and should all cau- 
cus contests be settled by secret ballot? How 
long should a Congressman serve on a com- 
mittee before he can be named chairman? 
What should be the qualifications for elec- 
tion to the caucus committee? 
Should the system of regional caucuses be 
revised with leaders elected by ballot? 
Should the subcaucuses play a part in devel- 
oping committee assignments? What about 
the regional whips? What of caucus eligibil- 
ity requirements; what happens to those 
members of the party who endorse the oppo- 
sition candidate in a presidential election? 

MODERNIZING CONGRESSIONAL INFORMATION 

Modern electronics have enabled industry 
and the Military Establishment, and some 
parts of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, to store and retrieve knowledge and 
to automate their activities through the use 
of computers. For example, the Internal 
Revenue Service is now using computers to 
check the accuracy of income tax returns. 
But Congress is still operating with the sim- 
pier tools of the preautomation age. 

The question may be raised: Can Congress, 
faced with an increasingly onerous and tech- 
nical workload of complicated problems, 
make use of modern technology to modern- 
ize and manipulate the information it needs 
for sound decisionmaking? 

I suggest that Congress could use com- 
puters in the following ways: 
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1. To expedite the review of the executive 
budget and the legislative phase of the 
budget process. 

2. To schedule committee meetings and 
hearings. 

3. To provide the leadership of the legis- 
lature with a current picture of the status of 
all pending legislation—the equivalent of a 
national or military command center. 

4. To save time on quorum calls and floor 
voting by an electric voting system. 

5. To keep track of the payroll accounts of 
employees of Congress, and 

6. To maintain an up-to-date telephone 
directory for the legislative establishment. 

In addition, it has been suggested that 
such equipment could be used to catalog 
and index congressional documents, to store 
information on Federal contract awards (by 
subject, by contract recipient, by congres- 
sional district), to inventory research and 
development facilities and manpower, and 
trends in Federal budgeting to show rates of 
growth of program components together 
with data on original enabling authority and 
points of decisionmaking when funding 
levels were either increased or decreased. 

CREATION OF A LEGISLATIVE-EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


The functional and physical separation 
between the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government has caused 
8 suspicion, and hostility between 

and the President at intervals 
. our national history. Conflict is 
a built-in feature of the American system 
of government. 

I suggest that the coordination of Con- 
gress and the Executive could be institu- 
tionalized by the creation of a Legislative- 
Executive Council. Such a Council would 
consist of congressional leaders and members 
of the President's Cabinet. It would violate 
no essential American tradition and would 
require no constitutional amendment. The 
idea of such an organ in the National Gov- 
ernment was first by Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., in the July 1943, 
3 Monthly. His State of 
Wisconsin had such a council as early as 
1931. The Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 contained a provision for a joint Legis- 
lative-Executive Council when the measure 
passed the Senate. Its elimination on the 
House side was believed to be due to the 
influence of the Speaker who perhaps 
thought that his power might be reduced by 
it. Its defeat was a keen disappointment to 
American scholars in the field of politics. 

The Council could be created by a joint 
resolution of the two Houses and an Execu~ 
tive order of the President. Its member- 
ship would presumably consist of the Vice 
President, the Speaker of the House, the ma- 


held regularly to consider the formulation 
and execution of national es. The 
Council might be held responsible for plan- 
ning and scheduling the legislative program 
in consultation with the President. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDE TOWARD REFORM— 


Public sentiment toward congressional! re- 
form seems to be mixed. On the one hand, 
evidence of influential support for improve- 
ment in procedures is seen in 
the report of the 26th 3 Assembly, 
held at Arden House last October, and in 
the report of a conference on congressional 
reorganization held at Dartmouth College 
last spring and attended by several Repre- 
sentatives. In recent weeks public backing 
for reform has apparently been 
growing in intensity, Judging by widespread 
news coverage and editorial support through- 
out the country. Pressures are building up 
inside and outside Congress so that there is 
now & healthy demand for rather sweeping 
reforms. 
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On the other hand, it can hardly be 
claimed that there has been a sustained pub- 
lic demand for an overhaul of the national 
legislature. The general public often seems 
to be indifferent to congressional perform- 
ance, At the end of 1963, to be sure, there 
was widespread public criticism of Congress 
on the ground that it had consistently 
blocked President Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram. Today, according to the Harris Sur- 
vey, there has been a marked shift of atti- 
tudes so that 64 percent of the public now 
thinks Congress has done an excellent or 
good job. This improvement in the “image” 
of Congress is presumably due to the im- 
pressive legislative record of the 1964 session 
which has been attributed, in turn, to the 
persuasive powers and skills of President 
Johnson. 

This different experience of two Presidents 
with the same Congress suggests that per- 
haps there is some truth in Pope's famous 
couplet—“Por forms of government let fools 
contest, what’er is best administered is best.“ 


CONGRESSIONAL REFORM: SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Suggestions for congressional reform haye 
been advanced in recent years by Members 
of Congress, political scientists, civic groups, 
journalists, and commentators. An inven- 
tory of these suggestions, made last year by 
Congressional Quarterly News Service, ran 
to 60 pages. There is much overlapping and 
duplication among these proposals, but a 
review of them indicates that, for the most 
part, the objectives of the reformers are 
threefold: 

1. To centralize and strengthen leadership 
in Congress. 

2. To promote majority rule; and 

3. To facilitate the performance of the 
modern functions of Congress. 

How would the reformers achieve these 
aims? Boiled down at the risk of oversim- 
plification, they would centralize and 
strengthen the leadership by (1) transfer- 
ring the scheduling function from the Rules 
Committee to the majority leaders of the 
House; and (2) providing for the appoint- 
ment and removal of the chairmen of con- 
gressional committees by the majority leader- 
ship, subject to the approval of the majority 
caucus. 

They would promote majority rule by (1) 
providing for majority cloture in the Senate; 
(2) reviving the 21-day rule in the House, to 
be invoked by the Speaker; and (3) author- 
izing a majority of the Members of the House 
to send a bill to conference. 

They would facilitate the performance of 
the legislative function by (1) reducing the 
workload on Congress in various ways; (2) 
saving congressional time by electric voting, 
germane debate, staggered committee and 
Chamber sessions, joint hearings, and other 
devices; and (3) improving legislative staff 
aids by expancing professional committee 
staffs and the Legislative Reference Service. 

They would facilitate the performance of 
the oversight function by (1) expanding the 
staffs of the su committees; (2) 
service audits of executive agencies by the 
GAO: and (3) by strengthening the power of 
the purse. 

They would improve the performance of 
the representative function by (1) sched- 
uling congressional sessions so as to allow 
Tegular recesses for contact with constit- 
uents; (2) provide administrative assistants 
for Representatives such as Senators have; 
(3) requiring all Members to disclose their 
financial interests and pressure group afili- 
ations; and (4) lengthening the term of office 
of Representatives to 4 years, 

PROSPECTS FOR REFORM 


The prospects for congressional reform 
have not seemed bright, considering the 
formidable obstacles to change. These ob- 
stacles Include apparent public indifference 
to congressional performance and the satis- 
faction of jegislative leaders with existing 
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arrangements. They also include those in- 
terest groups in the country whose in- 
fluence in Congress might be jeopardized 
by new forms and practices. The local 
orientation of members, their preoccupa- 
tion with errand runn and routine 
chores, attachment to traditional proce- 
dures, the fragmentation of power in Con- 
gress and opposition to centralized leader- 
ship—are all factors that make for resistance 
to change. 

Some political scientists belleve that in- 
ternal congressional reform depends on ex- 
ternal reform in the party system and that 
external reform in the party system depends, 
in turn, on the expansion of party com- 
petition into many more legislative dis- 
tricts, equitable apportionment, and recruit- 
ment by the parties of better legislative 
candidates? They point out that legislative 
vitality and self-sufficiency have suffered 
serious setbacks during the 20th cen- 
tury. In totalitarian states legislatures have 
lost their functional independence, while in 
the United States, Congress is said to have 
lost its former coequa] position with the 
executive and judicial branches. The prob- 
lems of modern government have become 
so technical and complex that the initiative 
in policymaking has shifted from Congress 
to the Executive. “Legislative reform cul- 
minating in steady majority rule would 
threaten established legislative ways; it 
would upset the traditional balance of power 
within the legislature; almost certainly, it 
would strengthen the Chief Executive's in- 
fluence upon legislation.“ In short, the 
alternatives are to continue traditional ar- 
rangements and procedures or to reinvig- 
orate the party system. Basic reforms, it 
is believed, will come slowly, if at all, and in 
small doses. 


See William J. Keefe and Morris S. Ogul, 
“The American tive Process: Con- 
gress and the States” (1964), ch. 14. 

*Ibid., p. 485. 


Remarks of Peter W. Rodino, Jr., for the 
Italian-Tribune Awards Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, on April 
24, my good friend and colleague, PETER 
Roprno, was the principal speaker at-a 
dinner in New Jersey sponsored by the 
AMICIS—Active Member Italian-Amer- 
ican Community Interest, at which 
awards were presented to five outstand- 
ing Italian-Americans by the Italian- 
Tribune, a fine weekly newspaper. His 
moving speech, which was climaxed by 
a letter of commendation from our great 
President Johnson, is one I would here- 
with like to bring to the attention of my 
fellow Members: 
REMARKS OF PETER W. RODINO, JE., FoR THE 

ITALIAN-TRIBUNE AWARDS DINNER 

Mayor Conte, Mr. Caputo, Mr. Tuzzolo, 
reverend clergy, distinguished honorees, la- 
dies and gentlemen, Mare Anthony's fa- 
mous oration—when he came to bury Cae- 
sar, not to praise him—is one of the great 
speeches of literature. 


At the very beginning of the speech, the 
friend of the slain Caesar seeks to gain the 
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sympathy of a hostile crowd in the Forum. 
He does so by pointing out: 


“The evil that men do lives after them. 
The good is oft interred with their 
bones 


That apparently was the common fate of 
man, whether high or low in rank, in those 
ancient days before the decline and fall of 
the empire. Fortunately, civilization has 
marched forward. And we have learned to 
appreciate and to remember the good men 
do, And this wonderful banquet tonight 
offers fresh proof of our progress, 

We are gathered here this evening for the 
second annual Tribune awards dinner. We 
are here to pay tribute, with the AMICIS, to 
the good deeds, to the contributions and 
achievements of five outstanding members 
of the Italian-American community. 

They richly and abundantly deserve the 
recognition and honor we are bestowing 
upon them. And the impact of their good 
works will live on, even after them. 

Father Ruggiero, our outstanding citizen, 
for his significant and monumental accom- 
plishments through 30 fruitful years of min- 
istering to his flock at St. Lucy's, Mrs. Im- 
macolata Gili, our woman of the year, for her 


find enjoyment and delight in the festivals 
and foods which they enjoyed. 

And whether we are Ist, 2d, 5th, or 10th 
generation Americans, we have not lacked 
the courage in facing unknown and untold 
dangers, because we carry with us the power 
to dream bold Columbian dreams. 

We do not forget that the tired and the 
poor, the downtrodden and the oppressed, the 
lovers of liberty and the seekers of freedom 
came from the old world to the new in quest 
of dignity, equality and opportunity. They 
brought with them their religion and their 
culture, their arts and their crafts, their 
skills and their ambitions. And with bare 
and bleeding hands they pushed the fron- 
tiers of freedom forward, and they helped 
to make America great. And they became 
part of ita epic of greatness. 

They became God's priests and mission- 
aries, lawyers and doctors, businessmen and 
bankers, artists and musicians, teachers and 
professors, workers and executives, In time 
of war, they proved their patriotism, fighting 
and dying for the adopted nation they loved. 

Yes, they came, from the old world to the 
new. With warmth in their souls, the Co- 
lumbian dream in their hearts and a deter- 
mination to succeed in their minds, With 
straining muscles and sweat, they 
built the roads and highways, the railways 
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and skyscrapers, and cities, large and small, 
and for good measure they threw in all their 
love and loyalty and devotion. And they 
became intertwined in the fabric of their 
adopted land, and they enriched the tapestry 
of American heritage. 

They labored unselfishly that we who fol- 
lowed them could inherit the priceless gifts 
and treasured traditions of a free and 
prosperous nation—and as inheritors of this 
rich legacy—-be its guardians and trustees, to 
protect and preserve for those who come after 
us. 

In the spirit of this dramatic history, it is 
only right that we take modest pride in the 
achievements of the award winners we are 
honoring here tonight, just as we share par- 
donable pride in the landmark accomplish- 
ments of the Fermis of atomic science, the 
LaGuardias, the Celebrezzes and the Pas- 
tores of politics, the DiMaggios of baseball, 
and the Comos and Carusos of song. 

It is one thing for members of the Italian- 
American community to honor their own. It 
is another thing for those outside the com- 
munity to acclaim our fathers and mothers, 
our sons and daughters and kinsmen for 
thelr meaningful contributions to a better 
America and a greater America. 

And so Iam particularly pleased and highly 
honored to bring this message from the White 
House, Washington, April 22, 1965: 

“To the Members and Friends of the 
AMICIS: 

“It is a pleasure to once again join your 
fine Co en Prrx Ropino and Jor 
MrnisH in extending to you my warm greet- 
ings and good wishes. 

“I highly commend your enthusiasm to 
keep alive the cherished traditions brought to 
our shores by the men and women of Italian 
origin. Through your many contributions 
toward this end, you have both preserved and 
enriched a bright and enduring part of our 
American heritage. 

“You have my cordial regards for your 
continued success in the years ahead. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


Fort Custer Should Be National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, we 
in Michigan feel there is a great need 
for a national cemetery in our State. 
A number of veterans organizations and 
patriotic groups are urging that an area 
of Fort Custer, which is being deacti- 
vated, be set aside for this purpose. I 
lend my support to this proposal. 

Under the unanimous consent granted 
me I submit House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 12 of the Michigan Legislature call- 
ing upon Congress to create this national 
cemetery: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 12 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress relative to the establishing of a 

national cemetery at Fort Custer 

Whereas through the recent action of the 
National Defense Department, many areas at 
Fort Custer are being deactivated and the 
various parts of the fort are being disen- 
gaged for other activities; and 

Whereas there is a great need in the State 
of Michigan for a national cemetery for the 
veterans of the State of Michigan and sur- 
rounding territories; and 
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Whereas it would be fitting and proper 
that a portion of the land at Fort Custer, 
which was the scene of training for so many 
thousands of American soldiers, be dedicated 
as a national cemetery by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in honor of its veterans: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
is hereby respectfully urged to create a na- 
tional cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress. 

Adopted by the senate April 1, 1965. 

BERYL I. Kenyon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house April 1, 1965. 
NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


The Slums Revisited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 14, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Young Republicans Club, a group I 
once served as president, has undertaken 
a series of reports on the slums of New 
York City. The first of these reports, 
titled The Slums Revisted,” is a devas- 
tating documentary of the shambles into 
which segments of New York have fallen 
and the apparent inability of city hall 
to do anything but issue still more 
pledges and promises. 

The pledges and promises seem to be 
issued every 4 years, when elections are 
scheduled; the stench and filth of the 
slums is with us, before, during, and after 
the elections. Much can be done. For 
example, the report points out: 

The Mitchell-Lama law has made avail- 
able self-liquidating loans upon which the 
city could make a handsome profit of 20 
percent and still erect adequate housing to 
replace our slums. In almost 10 years since 
the passage of the Mitchell-Lama law, the 
city program has produced only 6,427 housing 
units as against 75,000 units a year which 
it could quite easily construct through vari- 
ous Means. 


The report offers some incisive an- 
swers to the continuing question of why 
so little has been done in New York City 
when its needs are so great. 

The report should interest all Members 
representing urban areas, for the condi- 
tions described can be found in most of 
our large cities. I commend the New 
York Young Republicans Club for an ad- 
mirable report, and I commend the re- 
port to my colleagues: 

The SLUMS REVISITED 
(A special report of the Committee on Civil 

Rights and Ciyil Liberties of the New York 

Young Republican Club) 

Ordinarily, housing problems are not with- 
in the purview of groups or committees on 
civil rights and civil liberties. However, 
the festering slums and decay which, by inac- 
tion at least, have been sanctioned by New 
York City’s administration are one of the 
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factors at the root of this city’s increasingly 
serious civil rights problems. Discontent, 
frustration, and desperation thrive in -the 
squalor of slums. Disrespect for law and for 
government burgeon in an atmosphere 
where slum lords are permitted to disregard 
with impunity building, health, fire, and 
other ordinances, let alone the basic ordi- 
mance of decency. Job opportunities and 
even educational opportunities suffer when 
homelife centers all too frequently around 
stamping out roaches and rats, fighting the 
numbing chill of winter’s cold, and hoping 
that tonight for a change there will be hot 
water. These, of course, are the problems 
which go toward making up, in part at least, 
the civil rights problems in this city. For 
it is the minorities—the Negro, Puerto Rican, 
etc.—who are denied equal opportunity, who 
are also denied the basic right to live in 
habitable housing. 

This, then, is the first of a series of in- 
depth reports based upon studies conducted 
by the Committee on Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties of the New York Young Republican 
Ciub on the subject of housing. We have 
confined ourselves herein to those buildings 
and blocks which Mayor Wagner personally 

in 1961 and as to which in that 
mayoralty election year he made specific 
pledges. 
CHAPTER I. “THE SHANTIES IN OUR HOMETOWN” 

In 1961 the reaidents of East Fifth Street 
between Avenues B and C in Manhattan re- 
ferred to their block as Korea.“ Four years 
later the residents of that block still call it 
Korea and other words far more aptly de- 
scribing the block—festering slum that it is. 

to the New York Times of Au- 
gust 15, 1961, Mayor Robert F. Wagner visited 
East Fifth Street between Avenues B and C 
and pronounced with much fanfare his utter 
disgust at the sight he saw. For example his 
inspection of 629 East Fifth Street on Au- 
gust 14 of that year—a mayoralty election 
year resulted in the pious utterance that he 
was disgusted by the peeling paint, the ref- 
use-littered entranceways and the utter 
shambles. The mayor then promised, in the 
presence of newspapermen and city officials, 
that if it was the last thing that he would 
do, the entire Pifth Street block between Ave- 
nues B and C would be rehabilitated imme- 
diately. It was a sign of the times and of 
the year. 

On April 3, 1965, almost 4 years later, East 
Fifth Street between Avenues B and C was re- 
visited. To enter that block on a bright April 
afternoon was to pass from the warn 
of hope into the “winter of despair.” To 
enter 629 East Fifth Street was to enter a 
mausoleum of decay and despair. 

Four years after his pious promises of re- 
habilitation forthwith, Wagner has done 
nothing to redeem his pledge. East Fifth 
Street between Avenues B and C is, if any- 
thing, a far worse shambles now than it was 
then. The building around which Mayor 
Wagner centered his inspection trip—629 
East Fifth Street— is a typical example of the 
degration which, thanks to the mayor and to 
his city administration, human beings are re- 
quired to live in. 

From the outside, East Fifth Street 
resembles many of the slums which dot our 
city. Abandoned furniture lies in the en- 
tranceway with roaches stumbling forth from 
their nests in a torn mattress and an aban- 
doned club chair. The metal doors which 
cover a basement areaway lie open and ex- 
posed, a beguiling invitation to any child or 
passerby and a threat for the unwary. A 
garbage can filled beyond capacity with 
empty beer cans stands at the entranceway 
of a ground floor apartment-store which 
houses a packed with mankind 
searching for a moment of enjoyment and 
escape. 

The entranceway to 629 East Fifth Street 
is In every sense a gateway to despair— 
shattered panes of glass in the doors, falling 
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plaster and filth are the sights which one 
first sees. 

The entranceway is without a light fix- 
ture—perhaps it is better that no one see 
what awaits them inside. The stairwell is a 
disgustingly filthy areaway of falling plaster, 
chipped paint, broken banisters and refuse. 
Beneath the stairwell are paint and tur- 
pentine ready to ignite a holocaust, and 
empty liquor bottles indicating that there 
are those who in a stupor might well cast a 
careless match into those paint cans. These 
visual manifestations seem insignificant 
when one finds that tenants have been with- 
out water for the disposal of wastage, that 
hazardous wiring dots the building and that 
the tenants must live with the knowledge 
that they are sheltered by damaged roof 
beams. We did not have to ask too many 
tenants about the conditions of this building 
for there is an announcement in the hall- 
way—an order of the department of build- 
ings dated April 2, 1965. It directs that the 
premises be vacated on April 8, 1965, because 
of the lack of water for the disposal of wast- 
age, the absence of lighting in the halls, mis- 
sing treads on the stairs, damaged roof 
beams, hazardous wiring, etc. All this is in 
violation of provisions of the administrative 
code. J 

Four years ago Mayor Robert F, W 
pledged that he would forthwith rehabllitate 
629 East Fifth Street. By order of the depart- 
ment of buildings, the mayor's refusal to 
redeem his pledge now culminates in an 
order which may. well throw the tenants of 
629 East Fifth Street into the streets. The 
tenants of 629 East Fifth Street whom we in- 
terviewed asked one question, Where shall 
we live now? 

However, 629 East Fifth Street is not atypi- 
cal on this block of despair. At numbers 
625-627 East Fifth Street, the backyard was 
filled with trash and the walls decorated 
by chipped paint and the stairways with re- 
fuse. At 638 East Fifth Street panes of glass 
in the doorway were shattered and the odor 
was beyond belief. We could go on at length 
with further examples and photographs but 
no useful purpose would be served by fur- 
ther sickening illustrations. Suffice it to 
note that most of the East Fifth Street resi- 
dents whom we saw bore that same look of 
despair and frustration which has marked 
the wretched and the hopeless in the shanty 
towns across this Nation and throughout the 
world, The two little girls who walked down 
the street collecting empty whiskey bottles 
to sell to a junkman and searched for empty 
soda bottles to turn In at the corner store 
certainly should have had better things to 
do for themselves. 

Four years ago Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
pledged to the press with much fanfare that 
he would rehabilitate East Fifth Street be- 
tween Avenues B and C. Is this the kind 
of rehabilitation which Robert F. Wagner 
had in mind? 

Our reinspection of “Wagner's slums” next 
brought us to 307, 310, and 311 East 100th 
Street. The New York Times of July 27, 1961, 
reported that the mayor, as then was his cus- 
tom, denounced conditions at those houses 
and that his honor was shocked by the filthy 
conditions In which the tenants of those 
buildings then were forced to live. The nor- 
mal pledge to rehabilitate was of course made 
by our mayor. 

At 311 East 100th Street a fresh bright 
mosaic work in its doorway. Indeed, we 
were so impressed by this surface appear- 
ance that we almost passed on. However, 
the nagging feeling persisted that all might 
not be what it seemed to be on the surface 
and so we entered. Upon entry, the pros- 
pects were far from pleasing. The back hall 
was crammed with uncollected garbage and 
other trash, the halls were a filthy spectacle 
and the odor was not too much different 
from East Fifth Street. 

At 305 East 100th Street, the front hall 
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was without a light fixture and peeling paint 
hung in sheets from the walls. Trash and 
an old bed spring decorated the back hall, 
and a littered yard provided a playground 
for children. 

As we started to leave the vicinity of 305- 
311 East 100th Street, a little man ran up 
the block to inquire whether we might be 
interested In renting an apartment in one 
of the various buildings, pronouncing 
proudly that they contained a large Icebox 
and the rent was cheap. Two members of 
this committee had themselves once lived 
in and on the fringes of Harlem. But the 
slums of yesteryear were not one fraction 
the equlvalent of Wagner's slums.“ We re- 
fused the little man’s offer. The rent could 
not be cheap enough and the Icebox large 
enough. 

On July 24, 1961, as reported by the New 
York Times, Mayor Robert F. Wagner de- 
plored conditions at 300 West 106th Street 
as terrible. The normal pledges of rehabili- 
tation were, of course, uttered to the press 
by the mayor of all the people. 

On April 3, 1965, the halls of 300 West 106th 
Street reeked of urine; flies swarmed in num- 
bers and sizes beyond belief and roaches 
were abundant. Of course the walls dis- 
played the falling paint. One tenant said 
he had come to America to seek a golden 
opportunity. He said that 300 West 106th 
Street was not what he had in mind. A 
man leaning—perhaps more properly rest- 

the wall of the third floor ele- 
vator indicated that he was a veteran, 
wounded in Korea. He for a hand- 
out, pleading that someone should help him. 
That was the promise of Robert F. Wagner 
in election year 1961. That man resting 
against the third floor elevator at 300 West 
106th Street thinks that that promise has 
not been redeemed. We agree. 

His honor, the mayor, as was his custom 
in that election year, visited several other 
buildings on the West Side of Manhattan. 
The July 19, 1961, New York Times stated 
that Mayor Wagner threatened stern action 
against landlords of West 84th Street bulld- 
ings between Amsterdam and Columbus 
Avenues. On March 22, 1965, Woody Klein, 
s courageous reporter of the New York 
Worid-Telegram & Sun, who had submitted 
himself to the indignities of these slums in 
an effort to uncover the truth of Wagner's 
city, wrote that &4th Street was the “same 
old West Side story." He reported that 
in 1958, after Rev. James A, Gusweller had 
campaigned vigorously against housing 
abuses, a cleanup campaign was announced. 
In 1961, following a small riot on West 
84th Street, Mayor Wagner had declared an 
all-out war on the slum forces that have 
invadéd the West Side and he directed a 
shock attack on the neighborhood and for 
a cleanup. As reported by Woody Klein, 
that war lasted until election day. Woody 
Klein’s reports, and those published in the 
Friday, February 5, 1965, issue of the New 
York Times, demonstrate that the situation 
on West 84th Street is not too different 
today. Our inspection confirmed that con- 
clusion. Addiction, alcoholism, and thefts 
persist today in that. street and in many 
near it. 

The housing problem'on West 84th Street 
has in part, at least, been solved. It is always 
solved in terms of visible solutions when one 
takes the expedient of tearing down half the 
block or more. A few show houses have been 
preserved, with gleaming brass work (the re- 
sult of a massive GI party), fresh coats of 
paint and prominent signs proclaiming names 

the 


monial to the fact that a job can be done if 
there is a will and a desire. However, they 
are also a testimonial to the fact that in this 
city of crises it pays to advertise. In Wag- 
ner's New York it seems clear—and West 84th 
Street is a glaring testimonial to this fact— 
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to demonstrate long enough and loud enough 
o that some crisis results which, in turn, 
May start a crusade and that in turn some 
day may result in some action from a city 
administration which does not care. 

As we have pointed out above, this is the 
first of a series of reports on “Wagner's 
slums.” In the reports which will follow at 
regular intervals we shall set forth in detail 
our recommendations for action in the hope 
that some day, perhaps, our mayor may be 
persuaded to act. There are solutions and 
they are simple. One easy solution is to find 
out the names of those city inspectors whose 
responsibility it is and has been to keep close 
check upon buildings where there are viola- 
tions and then to find out whether those 
inspectors found out about those violations, 
and took appropriate action. If they did not, 
then an effective city administration would 
know what to do about those inspectors. 

There ere a host of other solutions to these 
problems. An effective city administration 
could and should without too much trouble 
erect housing sufficient to support an addi- 
tional population of upwards of 1½ million 
persons in Staten Island, Queens, and the 
Bronx. The funds for such construction are 
available through private, public and 
Mitchell-Lama funds available through the 
auspices of the State of New York. Since its 
enactment, the Mitchell-Lama law has made 
available self-liquidating loans upon which 
the city could make a handsome profit of 20 
percent and still erect adequate housing to 
replace our slums. In almost 10 years since 
the passage of the Mitchell-Lama law, the 
city program has produced only 6,247 hous- 
ing units as against 75,000 units a year which 
it could quite easily construct through 
various means. 

More can and will be said by this Com- 
mittee on what can and should be done. The 
point of this initial report is, however, simply 
this: as long ns this city is- governed by a 
mayor who makes pledges and then lacks the 
integrity and ability to redeem those pledges, 
a mayor who by his deeds (or more properly 
the lack thereof) demonstrates that he has 
no real concern about the problems of the 
Poor and down-trodden, a mayor who is be- 
holden for campaign funds to real estate in- 
terests, as long as this situation continues 
no real progress can or will be made in “Wag- 
ner’s slums.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

STANLEY THOMAS, 
Chairman. 
BURTON J. AHRENS, 
CLAY MAITLAND, 
Committee on Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties. 
Cuanies G. MOERDLER, 
President, New York Young Republican 
Club. 


The Pittsburgh War on Poverty Pattern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today filed with the House Com- 
mittce on Education and Labor a state- 
ment on the pattern we have developed 
in Pittsburgh for our antipoverty pro- 
gram. Because of the nationwide atten- 
tion directed at the war on poverty and 
the difficulties experienced in some com- 
munities, it seems to me that the ex- 
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that the only way to get action seems to be. 


perience of my own city of Pittsburgh 
may well prove valuable, not only as a 
pattern for other cities, but for members 
of the Education and Labor Committee 
and for Members of Congress in general, 
in their evaluation of the program and 
in determining the character of further 
legislation to implement the program. 
The Pittsburgh antipoverty program, 
drawing heavily on the earlier Pittsburgh 
renaissance, has. brought together pri- 
vate, public, religious, governmental, 
labor and business leaders to work out 
an harmonious, coordinated attack on 
poverty. Mayor Joseph Barr has pro- 
vided me with a summary report on the 
organization established in Pittsburgh 
and the progress achieved so far. Ihave 
included his report as part of my state- 
ment to the committee. 

Mayor Barr's report follows: 

Crry or PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
April 30, 1965. 
Hon, WILIA S. MOORHEAD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN MOORHEAJ: It has been 
5 months since Pittsburgh’s community ac- 
tion program was originally funded by the 
Office of Economic Opportunt 

Because of the national attention focused 
on the antipoverty program at this time, I 
am sending you a report on the status of the 
Pittsburgh program and where we expect to 
go in the months ahead. 

As you know, we in Pittsburgh began 
working on a community action program 
many months before the enactment of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. Members of my 
staff joined with professional and staff per- 
sons from community agencies specializing 
in education, health, employment, and wel- 
fare programs to develop the outline of a 
program. The ideas and schemes they de- 
veloped were then taken into the neigubor- 
hoods and discussed and tested with peoplo 
who would be on the receiving end ot these 
programs. 

Almost from the beginning, there was gen- 
eral agreement as to where our emphasis 
should be placed. Our goals were threefold: 

First. To develop an expanded and special- 
ized education program for youngsters, par- 
ticularly, the very young, from deprived 
neighborhoods. 

Second. To meld together a range of 
health, welfare, adult education, housing, 
and employment programs in neighborhood 
service centers, again in the disndvantaged 
areas of the city. 

Thirdly. To try to coordinate all of these 
services, education with health and welfare, 
in a manner never attempted before in the 
Pittsburgh community. 

As you know, in the past each of these ac- 
tivities has been administered by a different 
level of government or through private agen- 
cies, with no conscious effort at coordinating 
these efforts, and certainly with no conscious 
attempt to involve the poor themselves. 

Therefore, it was decided to form a new 
agency, & nonprofit corporation called the 
Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, 
Inc., which would serve as coordinator for 
this program. 

Perhaps because we started our planning 
early, or because of the cooperative feeling 
that has traditionally marked Pittsburgh’s 
way of doing things, or perhaps because of 
sheer good fortune, we were able to estab- 
lish this new agency with little or no friction 
or opposition. 

The Board of the mayor's committee con- 
sists of 14 members, strictly nonpnrtisan. 
broadly representative of our community, 
representing local and State government, 
educational institutions, social agencies, 
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labor, business and minority groups. (List 
of board members attached.) 

It is a hard-working board. The members 
serve without pay. The important point to 
be made about the program they direct is 
that for the first time we have been able to 
consolidate a range of city, county, State and 
Federal agencies as well as business, labor, 
voluntary groups, educational agencies and 
the poor themselves, into a unified approach 
in attacking the problems of poverty on a 
broad-based, nonpartisan level. 

How well it succeeds remains to be seén, 
but we are encouraged by our beginning. 

I know there has been considerable dis- 
cussion about the importance and necessity 
of involving the poor in the planning and 
execution of pove: programs. I thought it 
might be of interest to know what efforts we 
have made in that regard: 

The Pittsburgh community action plan is 
operating—or will shortly be operating—in 
eight neighborhoods: the Hill District, Lower 
North Side, East Liberty-Garfield, Home- 
wood-Brushton, South Side-West End, South 
Oakland, Lawrenceville, and Hazelwood. 

In each of these neighborhoods, a broad- 
based citizens’ committee, heavily represent- 
ative of the poor themselves, is given a voice 
in the creation, operation, and evaluation of 
all programs operating in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

To insure direct involvement of the citi- 
zenry, the mayor's committee has established 
the following procedure. We have written 
into all contracts with the agencies providing 
services in the neighborhoods, the right of 
anatysis and review by the citizens commit- 
tees, To the extent possible, this is intended 
to insure that the activities and programs 
carried on under the auspices of the mayor's 
committee are understood and approved by 
the people who are intended to benefit from 
these. programs, 

In short, we have tried to Involve the poor 
at every level of the program, They are 
represented, we believe, adequately at the 
board level of the mayor’s committee itself, 
and also on each of the eight citizens groups 
operating in the neighborhoods. 

To repeat, these groups have a major role 
spelled out in formal contracts, to give guid- 
ance and direction in the programs. By the 
time all eight neighborhoods are organized, 
hundreds of low-income persons will be sery- 
ing on boards and committees that will re- 
view, evaluate, and develop services in the 
poverty program. 

They are the key to our program, to insur- 
ing that the agencies with whom we con- 
tract, must produce high quality services, or 
ba replaced by some other agency that will. 

Our program as developed thus far calls for 
the employment of 209 subprofessionals. Our 
contracts require that these subprofessionals, 
wherever possible, come from the poor and 
indigent in the neighborhoods to be served. 

More than half of the 209 subprofessionals 
who. will earn between $4,128 to $5,568 have 
already been hired and the overwhelming 
majority of them have been from the ranks 
of public assistance, unemployment compen- 
sation, or underemployed. 

The mayor's Committee on Human Re- 
sources, Inc., has thus far received $1,500,000 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The mayor's committee staff is a small one, 
with a total personnel budget of less than 
$70,000 to administer and coordinate this 
far-ranging program. 

Of the $1,500,000, more than half, or $800, 
000, has been allocated to the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education and the Catholic 
School Board to carry out preschool classes. 
reading clinics, tutorial programs, special 
classes for helping the mentally retarded and 
emotionally disturbed, cultural enrichment, 
and other compensatory education programs. 
Both the public school and parochial school 
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rograms are in operation and reaching ap- 
8 15,000 children within the city. 

We recognize that the gains and progress 
from such programs will be slow in coming, 
but we're convinced the major emphasis 
should be where it will do the most good, 
with the very young. 

In each of the eight neighborhoods, there 
will be a coordinator with full responsibility 
for developing a unified service pattern, new 
programs and involving the citizens of 
neighborhoods in full participation in the 
programs. 

The mayor's committee has signed con- 
tracts with five private agencies, with one 
group, ACTION-Housing, Inc., serving as co- 
ordinator in four neighborhoods. 

A special feature of the neighborhood serv- 
ice centers are the neighborhood employment 
centers. No longer do the unemployed and 
poor have to make the trek to a down- 
town office for job help. Employment cen- 
ters are now open in six neighborhoods and 
run, in many cases, by persons who live in 
those areas. They provide neighborhood 
contact with the unemployed and will sign 
up young adults for the Job Corps, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, manpower development 

and all other services normally pro- 
vided by the State bureau of employment 
security, Staff from the State bureau of 
employment security are working in these 
centers supported by subprofessional staff 
hired from the neighborhoods. 

We have assigned VISTA personnel to these 
employment centers in three neighborhoods, 
to try to make contact with delinquent and 
antisocial youth and attempt to interest 
them to take advantage of this wide range of 
employment possibilities. 

We are in the early stages of a housing 
improvement program, developed by 
ACTION-Housing, Inc., in three neighbor- 
hoods. This program is aimed at helping 
families to achieve healthy, respectable, 
modest housing. We expect additional 
VISTA volunteers to work in the other desig- 
nated neighborhoods. 

We have contracted with a number of 
family service agencies to bring help to 
families in trouble. Intensive service work- 
ers have been hired to canvass each neigh- 
borhood, to find families in trouble, to help 
them, or to help them get to the services 
that they need. 


This is a brief, partial report on the Pitts- 
burgh program to date. It represents many 
hundreds of hours of work by many per- 
sons—yet we recognize we have barely 
touched the surface of the poverty troubles 
locally. 

The mayor’s committee has already ap- 
proved and submitted to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity a number of additional 
new proposals amounting to $650,000. Each 
of these program components have been ap- 
proved by the participating neighborhood 
citizens’ committee, the particular agen- 
cies, and ultimately by the Mayor's Commit- 
tee on Human Resources, Inc. 

We haye submitted to Washington our 
proposal to help preschool this 
summer as part of the nationwide Project 
Head Start. If approved, we plan to provide 
a comprehensive educational, health, and 
social service program for nearly 1,200 boys 
and girls ages 4 and 5, to help prepare them 
to enter school next September. Pitts- 
burgh’s project head start will be made 
avaliable to deprived youngsters in more 
than 55 school centers. 

This plan, once again, is the culmination 
of excellent preparation and cooperation by 
a number of groups, particularly the Pitts- 
burgh school board, the Catholic school sys- 
tem, the University of Pittsburgh Graduate 
School of Public Health, and other public 
und private agencies. Here, too, the plan 
was submitted, reviewed, and approved by 
citizen groups in all neighborhoods in which 
the program will operate. 

Each day our agency receives proposals 
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from groups and churches and agencies, all 
of whom want to help in this all-out effort. 
Not all of the proposals are feasible or of 
equal merit, but in the main they are all 
sincerely inspired. This encourages us. 

At the same time, I think it can be fairly 
said that our committee has no Illusion 
about the size of the job ahead. 

We recognize that mo one agency or ac- 
tivity is going to produce Instant solutions 
to age-old problems. Nor are we promising 
a panacea for all the social ills of this com- 
munity. 

But through the aegis of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, we have been able to 
bring to the deprived families of this com- 
munity the hope that their future can be 
better if this program will work. 

This is not a progress report in the usual 
sense, for not enough time has elapsed for 
significant achievements to be made. But 
it is a progress report in the sense that Pitts- 
burgh at least regards the war on poverty 
as one that must be waged—and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act as the arsenal from 
which we draw our weapons for this struggle. 

At this point, we in Pittsburgh are con- 
vinced that the community action program 
concept clearly offers challenging new possi- 
bilities to those communities who are willing 
to unify their local resources, to bring new 
hope and increased opportunity to our less 
fortunate fellow citizens. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH M. BARR, 
President, Mayor's Committee on 
Human Resources, Inc. 


Mayor's COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 
Inc. 
BOARD MEMBERS 
From Pittsburgh: 
Hon. Joseph M. Barr, mayor of the city of 

Pittsburgh. 

Byrd R. Brown, attorney. 

Hon, Patrick T. Fagan, president, city 
council. 

Robert n, senior vice president, 

Pittsburgh National Bank. 

Howard R. Hague, vice president, United 

Steelworkers of America. 

Most Rev. Vincent M. Leonard, Vicar-Gen- 
eral, Catholic Diocese. 
Hon, David Olbum, Judge, Common Pleas 

Court. 

Mrs. Frankie W. Pace, vice president, Citi- 
zens for Hill District Renewal. 
Robert B. Pease, executive director, Urban 

Redevelopment Authority. 

J. Stanley Purnell, assistant to president, 

T. Mellon and Sons. 

William H. Rea, president, Oliver Tyrone 

Corp. 

Rev. James J. Robinson, minister, Bidwell 

Presbyterian Church. 

Rev. J. A. Williams, minister, Temple Bap- 
tist Church. 

From Harrisburg: 

William P. Young, secretary, labor and in- 
dustry, State Capitol. 

THE Purpose, FUNCTION, STRUCTURE, AND 
ROLE or CITIZENS’ Groups as A COMPONENT 
Part OF PITTSBURGH'S COMMUNITY ACTION 
Procram 
I. The neighborhood citizens’ group will 

be a channel of communications between the 
Mayor’s Committee on Human Resources, 
Inc., and the neighborhood. It should be an 
innovator in developing a program suitable to 
the neighborhood and its functions will in- 
clude the review and evaluation of all pro- 
grams to be carried out in the neighborhood. 
These activities will enable the neighborhood 
citizens’ group to develop self-sufficiency so 
that it will not only benefit from the distri- 
bution of funds under this program but also 
be a full partner in the development and 
execution of the community action program 
under the Mayor's Committee on Human Re- 
sources, Inc. 
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II. The neighborhood citizens’ group shall 
be formally constituted in each neighbor- 
hood. It should have officers, bylaws, and 
specific meeting times. The neighborhood 
coordinator will serve in a staff capacity to 
the neighborhood citizens’ group. 

III. Each of the neighborhood citizens’ 
groups will be formally recognized by the 
Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, 
Inc., when it is determined that the citizens’ 
group meets the following criteria: 

(A) It must be representative In terms of 
residence, business, and commercial institu- 
tions, race, income, sex, low-income persons, 
and other existing neighborhood groupings. 
It must be committed to increasing the rep- 
resentative character of the group. 

(B) It must be familiar with the proposed 
community action program and committed 
to its basic goals. 

(C) It must be an advocate for the poor in 
its neighborhood and also committed to de- 
veloping a good system of communication 
with the poor. 

(D) It must be composed of officers and a 
membership prepared to commit a great 
amount of effort and time. 

(E) It must clearly understand the powers 
and responsibilities of its undertaking as out- 
lined in this policy statement and in the 
overall community action program. 

(F) Through its membership or through 
attendance at meetings, it must directly in- 
volve a sizeable proportion of the residents of 
the neighborhood. 

(G) It must further demonstrate its abil- 
ity to reach and involve people in the neigh- 
borhood through the raising of funds each 
year to assist in carrying out its functions. 

IV. Each citizens’ group shall review each 
proposed program in the nelghborhood with 
the proposed contractual agency. The 
Mayor's Committee on Human Resources, 
Inc shall not approve a program to which 
the citizens’ group has any objection until 
an opportunity has been afforded to the citi- 
zens’ group to present its objections to the 
mayor s committee, The mayor's committee 
shall make the final decision as to the ade- 
quacy of the proposed program. 

V. The contractual agencies, through their 
staffs, shall be required to meet regularly 
with the citizens’ group and shall submit 
semiannual reports to the citizens’ group 
evaluating their programs. 

VI. Each citizens’ group shall be consulted 
in all evaluation of the community action 
program conducted by the mayor’s commit- 
tee by its own staff or by independent eval- 
uating teams. Reports of all evaluations 
made by or for the mayor's committee shall 
be submitted to citizens’ groups at the same 
time as they are submitted to the contractual 
agencies, 

VIL Each citizens’ group shall continually 
evaluate all CAP programs operating in its 
neighborhood. It shall compile a semian- 
nual evaluative report to the mayor's com- 
mittee on the operation of all the contractual 
agencies in the neighborhood. All evalua- 
tions by citizens’ groups shall be submitted 
to contractual agencies and to the Mayor's 
Committee on Human Resources, Inc, 

VIII. Each citizens’ group shall meet at 
least twice yearly with the staff and mem- 
bers of the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Resources, Inc. 

IX. The mayor's committee considers the 
neighborhood citizens’ groups as the official 
representatives of the mayor’s committee at 
the neighborhood level. The citizens’ groups 
will be consulted by the mayor's committee 
in de the renewal of contracts with 
the various contractual agencies operating 
in the neighborhood. 

X. Citizens’ groups should accept the re- 
sponsibility for the development of coordina- 
tion of all services in the neighborhood to be 
accomplished through the neighborhood co- 
ordinator. 

XI. The citizens’ groups shall be evaluated 
by the mayor’s committee on an annual basis 
for renewal of its formal designation. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD COOR- 
DINATORS TO THE CONTRACTUAL AGENCIES 
FURNISHING SPECIALIZED SERVICES TO THE 
NEIGHBORHOODS 


The Mayor's Committee on Human Re- 
sources, Inc. hereby adopts the following 
policy relative to the relation of neighbor- 
hood coordinators to the contractual agencies 
furnishing educational, employment, hous- 
ing, health, family welfare, legal, and other 
specialized services for the neighborhoods. 
This policy, it is believed, will help achieve 
a workable, effective neighborhood program, 
and will help insure that the Pittsburgh 
community action program meets Federal, 
State, and local requirements for coordina- 
tion end involvement of neighborhood peo- 
ple, including low-income families. 

1. Each contractual agency will recognize 
the coordinating and leadership responsibili- 
ties of the neighborhood coordinator. 

2. Before launching any program in a spe- 
cific neighborhood, the contractual agency 
will plan the specifics of the program with 
the neighborhood coordinator and the recog- 
nized citizens’ group with which he works. 

3. The neighborhood coordinator and the 
citizens’ group will recruit and train a re- 
sponsible neighborhood committee to serve 
as citizen liaison arm to each contractual 
agency operating in their neighborhood. The 
membership of each committee will include 
low-income people. The committee will be 
a standing committee of the citizens“ group 
and will concentrate its attention on the 
facets of neighborhood life of concern to the 
contractual agency it is assisting. This as- 
sistance will include: communications with 
the neighborhood, people, suggestions for 
improved or new programs, evaluation of 
services, and other help as needed. 

4. Each contractual agency will designate 
a chief staff representative for the neighbor- 
hood who will be under its supervision. He 
will maintain regular communication with 
the neighborhood coordinator. 

5. The contractual agency and its repre- 
sentative will work in cooperation with the 
neighborhood coordinator in their dealings 
with other contractual agencies or other as- 
pects of the program in the same neighbor- 
hood. All matters of jurisdiction and coor- 
dination involving two or more agencies will 
be worked out with the neighborhood 
coordinator. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEsS——The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of p shal) take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRECSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, $13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION, 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, f 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
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the dally Recor as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Rrconb shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% -point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No Italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconn is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. Inno 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to Insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent Recorp is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
ie Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
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when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record.—_When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing In second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received Presidents message on Vietnam. 


Senate continued consideration of voting rights bill. 
House passed Labor-HEW appropriations bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 8965-9012 


Bills Introduced: 21 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1881-1901; and S.J. Res. 76. 


Page 8967 


Bills Referred: 10 House-passed bills were referred to 
appropriate committees. Page 8965 


President's Message Vietnam: President trans- 
mitted message to Congress requesting appropriations 
of an additional $700 million to meet military require- 
ments in Vietnam—referred to Committee on Appro- 
priations. Pages 8963-8964 


Hammarskjold Memorial: Senate adopted H. Con. 
Res. 305, expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to designation of a grove of redwood trees as a memorial 
to the late Dag Hammarskjold. Page 8995 


Vietnam Appropriations: By unanimous consent, it 
was agreed that when the bill providing special appro- 
priations of $700 million for Vietnam military require- 
ments is reported to the Senate, it shall immediately be 
made the pending business until disposed of; that there 
be 5 hours allocated to debate thereon, including any 
amendments, the time to be equally divided; and that 
immediately upon completion of consideration of such 
appropriation bill, Senate shall return to consideration 
of its unfinished business, 8. 1564. Page 9022 
Voting Rights: Senate continued its consideration of 
S. 1564, to enforce the 15th amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the U.S. (right to vote). 

Majority leader announced the tentative intention of 
filing motion to invoke cloture on the bill on Monday, 
May 10. Pages 9012, 9014-9023 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 6:14 p.m. until noon Wednesday, May 5, 
when it will continue on S. 1564, voting rights. 

Pages 9023, 9039 
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Committee M eetings 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
NASA AUTHORIZATIONS 


Committee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: Com- 
mittee began, in executive session, to mark up S. 927, 
fiscal 1966 authorizations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, but did not conclude action 
thereon, and recessed subject to call of the Chair. 


APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee began 
hearings on H.R. 6453, fiscal 1966 appropriations for the 
District of Columbia, receiving testimony from Com- 
missioner Walter N. Tobriner, who was accompanied 
and assisted by other Commissioners and officials of the 
D.C. government. 

Subcommittee will meet again tomorrow to hear D.C, 
officials on funds for recreational and educational facili- 
ties in the District. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


Committee on Armed Services: Committee continued its 
joint hearings with the Military Construction Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, on S. 1771, 
fiscal 1966 authorizations for military construction, with 
testimony on proposed funds for Navy construction from 
Rear Adm. Harry Hull, Director, Shore Activities De- 
velopment and Control Division, Office of Chief of 
Naval Operations, and Rear Adm. Peter Corradi, Chief, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Hearings continue tomorrow on the Navy title of the 


bill. 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Committee on Banking and Currency: Subcommittee 
on Production and Stabilization began hearings on titles 
II and IV of S. 1648, providing financial assistance for 
public works programs to alleviate unemployment in 


The “‘Hide-and-Seek” of Reserve Merger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
that Members of the House are well 
aware that a subcommittee of which I 
am the chairman, of the House Armed 
Services Committee, has been conduct- 
ing hearings for several weeks now on 
Department of Defense's proposal to 
merge the Army Reserves into the Na- 
tional Guard. 

As Alice in Wonderland remarked, in 
Lewis Caroll's classic, the more the sub- 
committee looks into the situation, “the 
curiouser and curiouser it gets.” 

In this regard, I would like to call at- 
tention to an excellent résumé of the 
subcommittee's hearings which was in 
the May 1 issue of the Journal of the 
Armed Forces. This article, aptly en- 
titled “The ‘Hide-and-Seek’ of Reserve 
Merger,“ was written by the Journal's 
distinguished editor, Louis R. Stockstill. 

Under unanimous consent, I am 
pleased to include the article into the 
Record herewith: 

THe “HIDE-AND-SEEK” oy Reserve MERGER 
(By Louis R. Stockstill) 

On the surface and to the average citizen 
(perhaps even to the average member of the 
Armed Forces), the Pentagon plan to merge 
the Army Reserve and National Guard could, 
and possibly does, sound unassailable. 

It promises staggering benefits. The De- 
fense Department says the plan will save 
millions of dollars, thousands of men, an 
enormous array of war machinery and, in 
the process, produce a stronger, better man- 
aged, better equipped Reserve, geared to the 
needs of today and tomorrow. 

And this elite force, the Department of De- 
fense argues, would replace an outmoded, 
Oovermanned, underequipped, double-man- 
aged structure bulit around a discarded post- 
World War II concept calling for total mobi- 
lization in the event of another, all-out, 
global war. 

The plan and the promise constitute a 
grand design. And if the story ended there, 
the blueprint could be executed tomorrow 
with near unanimous enthusiasm and loud 
huzzas. 

But. on Capitol Hill, where committees of 
both Houses have been probing all aspects of 
the proposal, some striking anomalies have 
emerged. 

Not the least of these is the disclosure, 
little by little, of the furtive atmosphere in 
which the plan was put together. At times, 
details have bordered on the ludicrous; de- 
picting high officials engaged in a game of 
. with no one quite certain who 

This was particularly evident in the testi- 
mony of Maj. Gen. J. W. Kaine. Although 
General Kaine is Chairman of the General 
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Staf Committee on Army National Guard 
and Reserve Policy, he wasn’t officially in- 
formed about the plan until December 8, 4 
days before the Pentagon press conference 
at which the proposal was made public by 
Secretary of Defense McNamara. 

Earlier, General Kaine said he had heard 
rumors about the plan and had called Maj. 
Gen. James F. Cantwell, head of the National 
Guard Association, to inquire what if any- 
thing he knew about it. General Cantwell, 
he said, denied any knowledge of the plan. 

Subsequent, General Kaine learned that 
General Cantwell had, in fact, been briefed 
on the concept “some days previously" but 
on a “‘close-hold” basis which prevented him 
from discussing it. 

Congress is legitimately disturbed by this 
evidence of stealth, and particularly dis- 
mayed th:^ the Pentagon would maneuver 
two senior officers into a position which 
would cause one—in the unvarnished lan- 
guage of Representative PORTER Harpy, Dem- 
ocrat, of Virginia—to “lie” to the other. 

In the same pattern, and generating even 
greater congressional concern, the Army 
ignored the so-called “section 5” committees 
in developing the plan, and elected not to 
call on them to discuss the proposal until 
after it had been announced by Secretary 
McNamara. 

Since the section 5 committees are charged 
by law with responsibilities in this area, 
Congress would have been galled by the ac- 
tion under any circumstances. But the 
House Armed Services Committee Is doubly 
outraged by the act because it cautioned the 
Department of Defense less than 3 years ago 
to cease utilizing the section 5 groups after 
new policies are blueprinted and to bring 
them into: the planning phase early in the 


game. 

Most Members of Congress who are familiar 
with the specific language of the statutes 
governing the Reserve Forces, feel that the 
Department of Defense not only chose to 
sneer at the House committee’s admonition, 
but to deliberately misinterpret the legal re- 
quirements by which the Department -is 
bound, 

Even if the letter of the law had been ob- 
served, however, numerous House and Senate 
Members are strongly of the opinion that 
the merger plan constitutes a structural and 
policy shift of such far-reaching Import that 
Congress (with clear-cut constitutional re- 
sponsibilities in the area) should have been 
called on to assess the proposal legislatively. 

Instead, Secretary McNamara elected to 
execute the program administratively. To 
compound what senior Congressmen consider 
this “cardinal mistake,“ the Pentagon Chief 
rubbed a little salt in the already-raw 
wounds by informing the legislature there is 
nothing to stop him from going ahead with 
the merger unless the Appropriations Com- 
mittees choose to Umit Department of De- 
tense spending in such manner as to require 
continued maintenance of both the Reserve 
and Guard, 

This raised blood pressures in the legisla- 
tive committees whose leaders are under- 
standably angered by even the smallest hint 
that the purse string committees have any 
authority except to appropriate funds to 
carry into effect laws written by the legis- 
lative groups. Even though the Appro- 
priations Committees frequently impose 
limitations on the expenditure of funds, the 
legislative committees have never become 


reconciled to this practice, and no Cabinet 
officer endears himself to the majority of the 
Congress by suggesting that he condones 
such action. 

Secretary McNamara already had generated 
congressional animosity toward the proposed 
merger, however, even before he was called 
to the Capitol to answer preliminary ques- 
tions about the plan. 

During the December 12, 1964, Pentagon 
press conference in which he outlined the 
proposal, the Secretary tossed out the in- 
formation that he also was taking steps to 
remove key Government Officials, including 
Members of Congress from Ready Reserve 
status. The decision, affecting Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps reservists, as well 
as the Army, was unrelated to the merger 
pian, and has since been modified. Yet, as 
the Defense Department could have reason- 
ably expected, it captured headlines around 
the Nation and—some Congressmen think— 
created the impression that Mr. McNamara 
was going to save millions of taxpayer dollars 
by shooing a crowd of freeloading legislators 
away from the public trough; thereby pro- 
viding a stronger Army Reserve. 

Whether this was the Defense Secretary's 
intention or not, numerous House and Sen- 
ate Members believe it was. They credited 
Mr. McNamara with skillfully stage manag- 
ing the news conference to create exactly the 
headlines which resulted. 

Representative F. EDWARD HÉBERT, Demo- 
crat, of Louisiana, who chairs the House 
Armed Services Subcommittee which has 
been probing the merger proposal, has 
labeled the coupling of the two unrelated 
subjects as “clever propaganda.” 

Representative Writram H. Bares, Repub- 
lican, of Massachusetts, told Mr. McNamara 
in a closed-door session that “Members ap- 
pricate the advertising.“ What he really 
meant, of course, is that they do not ap- 
preciate the advertising. 

The Pentagon Chief, in responding, said 
the merger was an Army problem exclusively, 
and the elimination of congressional Ready 
reservists was a “completely separate” mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Bares said, When I read the state- 
ment in the Boston papers, I thought that 
was the only action you were taking, just the 
one that got the headlines.” 

Whatever Secretary McNamara’s aim when 
he linked the two problems at his press con- 
ference, the end result was that he made 
Congress look bad. If this was his inten- 
tion, it was a strategic blunder. If it is not 
what he intended, it is difficult to understand 
why the Secretary or his advisers failed to 
calculate the effect the announcement would 
have on the headlines. 

Congress also has voiced concern about 
the speed with which Mr. McNamara bought 
the Army proposal. 

Army Secretary Stephen Ailes has testified 
that Secretary McNamara had nothing to do 
with originating the plan and that he (Mr. 
Ailes) first presented the proposal to the 
Pentagon chief on December 11. Mr. Mc- 
Namara announced his backing for the plan 
less than 24 hours later. 

Here, too, there is an element of mystery. 
General Kaine testified that when he was 
called to the Pentagon to be briefed on the 
proposal on December 8, Secretary Ailes told 
him the press conference “already had been 
set.” 
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General Kalne's testimony recalled to 
Chairman Hturnr that he had been informed 
on or before the 8th of December that the 
plan would be unfolded at a press confer- 
ence on the 19th (a date subsequently 
pushed up because of advance disclosure by 
the Reserve Officers Association of certain 
elements of the proposal) , 

The congressional hearings haye not dis- 
closed how it was possible to schedule a 
press conference before Secretary McNamara 
had even seen the plan, It can be expected 
that the Secretary will be asked to explain. 

The oddity of this and other previously 
discussed aspects of the proposal, although 
they have little if any bearing on the merit 
or lack of merit of the merger, have not 
created the most favorable atmosphere for 
congressional consideration of the proposal. 

At the same time, Congress has uncovered 
problems which raise specific questions 
about the validity of the plan, itself. 

One, which has not been publicized but 
which could touch the very nerve center 
of the controversy, relates to Negro reservists 
and the authority of State Governors. 

During Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
hearings, Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Republican, of Maine, made some tnitial in- 
quiries on the subject. She was told by 
Secretary McNamara that he recently had 
received a report from Maj. Gen. Winston 
P. Wilson, Chief of the National Guard 
Bureau, that all Army National Guard units 
are now fully integrated. 

Mrs, Smrrm asked that information be 
furnished for the record giving a full break- 
down of the number of Negro officers now 
serving in the National Guard in each of the 
Southern States. 

The information subsequently supplied by 
the Department of Defense disclosed that 
no Southern State currently has a single 
commissioned Negro National Guardsman. 

Under the merger proposal, neither com- 
missioned nor enlisted reservists can trans- 
fer to the National Guard without the ap- 
Proval of the Governor of the State. Thus, 
unless the States in question should abruptly 
alter their present practice, the administra- 
tion could be placed in the position of bol- 
stering tion. 

With the Nation's attention already sharp- 
ly focused on civil rights problems, this could 
be the Achilles heel of the entire merger 
Proposal if someone decides to make an issue 
of it when the plan comes up for debate (as 
it Inevitably must) on the House and Senate 
floor. 

Just before Congress went into Easter re- 
cess, Chairman Hésert issued a statement 
recommending that, during the lull, Secre- 
tary McNamara review the record of the 
House hearings. The chairman said he 
thought Mr. McNamara would find “many 
reasons to pause and reconsider” the merger. 

The Hébert committee resumed its con- 
sideration of the plan in a closed-door ses- 
sion immediately after the recess, and was 
due to hold a second executive session with 
Army Chief of Staff Gen. Harold K. Johnson 
as the Journal went to press. 

It was expected that Secretary McNamara 
will be called to testify during the first week 
in May. 


Historic Annapolis 
+ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 1 week 


ago today, the Department of the Inte- 
rior announced the recommendation of 
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its Advisory Board on National Parks 
and Historic Sites that the historic dis- 
trict of colonial Annapolis be included 
in the program of registered national 
historic landmarks, The area to be in- 
cluded contains pre-Revolutionary build- 
ings constructed on narrow streets 
which provide a charming view of an 
18th century town. The area includes 
the Maryland statehouse, the oldest 
statehouse still in use in the United 
States, a Statehouse which once served 
our Nation as the Capitol of the United 
States. No other statehouse has ever 
had this distinction. That year was 1784. 
This year is 1965, and ther are many 
who wish to preserve this historic piece 
of our American past. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a fine article 
written by J. William Joynes—on the 
planning and preservation of Annapolis. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) News-American, 
Apr. 18, 1965] 
Asovut 1,400 SEEKING A BETTER FUTURE ron 
ANNAPOLIS 
(By J. William Joynes) 

“Hysterical Annapolis,” ts what some call 
the 1,400-member preservation society which 
is trying to save the city that often acts as 
though it has no desire to be saved. 

Yet an architect and planning consultant, 
John Carl Warnecke, whose firm has been in- 
volved in development of Honolulu and Sac- 
ramento, recently warned the citizens of 
Maryland’s capital city: 

“If Annapolis doesn’t strengthen the val- 
ues it has, It will simply share the weakness 
of every suburban town in America.” 

“A better life can be realized,” he said, “by 
building on the values of historic Annapo- 
lis. 
“It can be a town where the dally routine 
is pleasurable, instead of filled with frustra- 
tions and marked by disorder.” But he 
added: “The success or failure of any pro- 
gram will be determined by the local resi- 
dents and what they want.” 

A chart on the wall of the Slicer-Shiplap 
House, however, lists the “obstacles and 
checkmakes” to any such future for the city 
which numbers more colonial-period build- 
ings than any other area of comparable size. 

The 1720 home, within a stone's throw of 
the Annapolis waterfront, which some would 
fill in for a parking lot, is the office of the 
dues-paying society formed 13 years ago to 
preserve the character of the old, historic 
area of the city. 

The obstacles: 

The city where the Continental Congress 
met in 1783 Has no ordinance defining its 
historic district. 

Historic Annapolis, Inc., a nonprofit group, 
is unable to provide architectural advice to 
assure good preservation to those willing to 
accept it. 

Cultural groups are unaware of the pur- 
pose of modern preservation and believe His- 
toric Annapolis, Inc,, is absorbed with the 
dead past. 

Present owners of many biuldings impor- 
tant to the Historic Annapolis program are 
uninterested in preservation. 

Properties owned or leased by national 
commercis! chains are eyesores. 

Utility poles, hanging signs, billboards, and 
advertisements painted on houses are ugly. 

Historic Annapolis, Inc., cannot buy im- 
portant Annapolis buildings that come on 
the market. 

The Annapolis business community is blind 
to the economic contributions of tourism 
and preservation, 
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Many local people believe Annapolis is an 
old, dirty, and obsolete city. 

The U.S. Naval Academy does not re: 
the Maryland capital city as a historical 
and educational center. 

If Historic Annapolis, Inc., was given 610 
million, there is no assurance that the city 
would accept the preservation society's pro- 


gram. 

The checkmates to these obstacles are 
Usted simply as research, public relations, 
community education, demonstration, and 
finances, But there is a lot more behind 
each, 

Right now the Maryland capital, with the 
oldest State capitol still in legislative use, 
seems on the threshold of achieving the com- 
bined amenities of Annapolis that Mr. War- 
necke says are unique. 

The 1985 session of the Maryland General 
Assembly approved a bill to save from de- 
struction a house bullt in 1763 by William 
Paca, one of Maryland's four signers of the 
Declaration of Independence and an early 
Governor. The house now forms part of 
Carvel Hall Hotel. 

The house of delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting the mayor and city council 
and the citizens of Annapolis to regard any 
proposal that threatens destruction of the 
old city as an irreparable loss to the country 
and to urgently adopt a preservation ordi- 
nance to provide protection of the historic 
district, 

The National Park Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior has indicated that 
this month it might designate the old area 
of Annapolis as a national historic district 
that best exemplifies an American seaport of 
the colonial period. 

The Maryland Senate adopted a resolution 
hailing this prospect as “a matter of much 
pride for Annapolis and the entire State of 
Maryland,” and urges public offictals and all 
residents of Annapolis to do all within their 
power to maintain the architectural integrity 
and present atmosphere of this fine old city.” 

But if the Maryland Legislature has offl- 
cially recognized the historical significance of 
the city at long last, the Annapolis preserva- 
tion group still has much to achieve with its 
own citizens. 

The main problem, as most see it, is to 
foster better understanding. 

“We're not trying to thrust our opinions 
on others,” says Mrs, J. M. P. Wright, presi- 
dent of the historic group. “Let the town 
speak for itself—it’s here.“ 

Mrs. Wright, an off-and-on Ufelong resi- 
dent of Annapolis, is the wife of a retired 
naval officer, 

“There is tremendous economic value to 
this city,” says Gilbert Crandall, a native 
Annapolitan and graduate of St. John's Col- 
lege, who ts chief of the tourist division, 
Maryland Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 

“The right kind of planning and preserva- 
tion would boost the property value. It 
would attract new business as well as tour- 
ists. Manufacturers try to pick out nice, 
pretty towns. They don't want ugly places 
to locate. 

“If only more people could see this,” he 
adds. 

One of those who have falled to see this 
at least until recently, when it passed an 
ordinance limiting new buildings to 45 feet 
in height—is the mayor and Annapolis City 
Council, which last year issued permits for 
a 10-story motel on the Annapolis water- 
front and a 7-story office bullding near the 
statehouse. 

Historic Annapolis, Inc., feeling that a 
high-rise motel would dominate the city's 
skyline and damage the historic environment, 
had to raise some $2,000 for legal fees and 
court costs to fight the action. 

The proposed office would have blocked 
a view of much of the town from the state 
house, where George Washington resigned 
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his commission as commander in chief of 
the Continental Army after the Revolution. 
A tour of restored Cornhill Street, once a 
slum and redlight district, raised the funds 
necessary to stop this particular modern en- 
croachment. 

Along Main Street, the principal shopping 
thoroughfare, some buildings have been re- 
Turbished in a manner in keeping with their 
historical period. The 1779 Maryland Inn 
is in such a process. The 1858 Opera House 
on Maryland Avenue has been converted into 
attractive offices. The 1820 city hall and fire- 
house is now a bookshop. 

But other merchants have refused to co- 
operate in any way, resolutely reject any 
architectural advice. 

On one recent occasion, for instance, an 
1830-40 brick building was placed on the 
market for $65,000. The preservation society 
raised the money in 2 months, only to be 
refused the sale. The building at Francis 
and Main Streets is now a pile of rubble. 

Other reasons are cited as setbacks also: 

Some businessmen, say historic Annapolis 
members, depend almost solely on the Naval 
Academy. These built-in businesses haye no 
concern for Annapolis, the town that was 
old when the Naval Academy was established 
as the Severn School, 

Annapolis also has been compared with 
Georgetown, Md., once a dilapidated commu- 
nity on the fringe of Washington. When 
Washington goyernment officials made it a 
bedroom community and restored many an- 
tique homes, values soared. Now whenever 
an Annapolis property comes up for sale, 
out-of-town speculators eagerly seek it in 
hopes that Annapolis will become the George- 
town of the Severn. 

Warnecke referred to these efforts as a 
“few developers to reap shortrun profits for 
themselves at the expenses of longrun bene- 
fits for the entire community.” 

“If we could save our energy from these 
fights,” says Mrs. Wright, “and feel free of 
the burden of raising money to fight court 
cases, we know we could contribute a great 
deal of good for the community.” 

Still the 1.400 members who pay $3 to $10 
annually to support the work which they 
often feel is unwelcome and unappreciated 
have some notable accomplishments to their 
credit since the first 400 banded together in 
1952. 

It raised $23,000 to save the Charles Car- 
roll-Barrister home and moved it to St. 
John's College campus, 

It obtained $33,000 to buy the Slicer- 
Shiplap house, which now serves as its head- 
quarters, and restore its exterior. 

And it has obtained $75,000 from grants 
for a study of the market house and water- 
front area which once made it one of the 
most important ports in Maryland. 

Right now the preservation society is un- 
dertaking its biggest task—to raise $250,000 
to save the William Paca house on Prince 
Georges Street, which makes up part of 
Carvel Hall Hotel. 

Already it has raised $25,000, although the 
fund drive has not officially opened. 

The State will purchase the newer addition 
to the hotel, made famous in a novel by the 
American Winston Churchill, which will be 
torn down to provide space for a cultural 
center and mall, 

Tradition says that the circles and radiat- 
ing streets of Annapolis inspired Pierre 

L'Enfant’s plan for the new Federal City of 
Washington. 

Wamecke, in his recent address, said that 
Annapolis can provide an example of an 
alternative way to build for contemporary 
living, “an opportunity to demonstrate to 
the Nation the value of our heritage and how 
we Can preserve and build upon it.” 

Historic Ann Inc., has been saying 
this since 1952. It hopes other Annapolitans 
will soon see it, too. ; 
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John I. Taylor, Great American, Will Be 
Missed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, last Tues- 
day a man who many of us counted as a 
true friend succumbed in Oklahoma City 
after a long illness, John I. Taylor was 
one of the best known and most. re- 
spected leaders of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

My friendship for John Taylor might 
be considered rather short in the span of 
time because I came to know him and re- 
spect him only after he came to Wash- 
ington in 1960 to serve as assistant legis- 
lative director of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. But, during this rela- 
tively brief period, I had the opportunity 
of getting to know him as a truly great 
American whose strength of character 
and integrity was founded on a reverent 
belief in God. He also had the power of 
his convictions based upon a lifetime 
working near the soil as a farmer and 
representative of important farm orga- 
nizations. 

John Taylor could always be depended 
upon to be honestly helpful when any 
Member of Congress has the occasion to 
discuss legislative issues with him. He 
will be sorely missed by me and, I am 
sure, the other Members of Congress. 

John Taylor lived life to its fullest and 
contributed substantially to making life 
more full for all with whom he came in 
contact. He seemed to have taken seri- 
ously the words of the poet William Cul- 
len Bryant: 

“So live, that when thy summons comes to 
Join 
The We caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall 


take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his 
couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.“ 


Mr. Speaker, the current Issue of the 
AFBF Newsletter carries an announce- 
ment of John Taylor’s death. For the 
information of his many friends, I am 
inserting that announcement at this 
point: 

JohN I. TAYLOR, LEADER IN FARM BUREAU, 
Drs 


John I. Taylor—one of the best known and 
most of Farm Bureau's State and 
National leaders—died last Tuesday in Okla- 
homa City after a long illness. 

Mr. Taylor served for many years as presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Farm Bureau and as 
a member of Farm Bureau's national field 
crops advisory committee. 

In March 1960, he joined the Washington 
staff of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion as assistant legislative director. His 


primary responsibility was in the field of 
land and water use. 
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During his 5 years in Washington, Mr. 
Taylor won the friendship and respect of 
man Senator, Representatives, officials of the 
executive branch, and representatives of nat- 
ural resources groups. 

He made a major contribution to the de- 
velopment of a wilderness bill, which Farm 
Bureau supported and Congress passed last 


year. 

Mr. Taylor was a native of Pittsburg, 
Kans., and a graduate of Baker University. 
He began farming in Kansas in 1914 and 
operated farms and ranches in Oklahoma 
since 1924, except for a period in the early 
1930's. 

Mr, Taylor was elected president of the 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau in 1942 and served 
until 1953. He also served as president of 
the Oklahoma Farm Bureau Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. In 1947 he helped to organize and 
became the first president of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural Advisory Council. He was a 
member of the first Oklahoma legislative 
study council. 

He was a member of the special wheat 
committee named by AFBF President Edward 
A. O'Neal in 1943. He was a member of the 
AFBF national field crops advisory committee 
from its establishment in 1946 until Septem- 
ber 1959, and twice served as the commit- 
tees chairman. 

Mr. Taylor cooperated in the Nation's first 
complete upstream watershed development, 
the Sandstone project in Oklahoma. 

At the time of his appointment to the 
AFBF staff on March 14, 1960, he was engaged 
in organization work for the Nationa] Cow- 
boy Hall of Fame. 

Mr. Taylor is survived by his wife, the 
former Joy Wallace, and two sons, J. Joseph 
and James O. Funeral services were held 
last Thursday at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Elk City, Okla., where he was an 
elder. 


The Tower Substitute for the Voting 
Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr, MORTON. Mr. President, the 
Dallas Morning News of Friday, April 30, 
published an editorial on the Tower sub- 
stitute for the voting rights bill which 
my colleagues may find of interest. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Apr. 30, 
1965] 
Tower SUBSTITUTE 

The News has said in the past, and will 
say again, that a new voting rights law is 
unnecessary. This is not to deny that dis- 
crimination has been practiced in some 
States to prevent members of minority 
groups from registering to vote and casting 
ballots. Nor do we maintain that fraud, 
trickery, and irregularities in yoting have 
been entirely eliminated. 

But there is ample law already on the 
books to deal with these problems, if State, 
local, and Federal officials would use the au- 
thority they already possess to deal with 
them. It appears, however, that this is not to 
be done. Caught in an emotional whirlwind 
and under heavy pressure from all sides, 
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Members of Congress seem determined to 
enact a new voting rights bill. 

If we must have another law on the sub- 
ject, at the very least that law should be 
constitutional, fair and aimed carefully to 
correct the problem at hand. It should not 
be of questionable constitutionality, puni- 
tive or so aimed that it is likely to create 
new problems and evils. 

This is what Senator JoHN Tower, of 
Texas, is trying to achieve by offering a sub- 
stitute for the administration’s voting-rights 

His substitute may not be perfect, 
but it is a great improvement on the original. 

Senator Tower strongly supports the prin- 
ciple that the right to vote must be guar- 
anteed to all citizens without discrimination. 
He also believes that the Constitution clearly 

_ grants to the individual States the right and 
responsibility to set voter qualifications. 
Finally, he believes that, while the Federal 
Government has no authority to establish or 
limit such qualifications, it does have the 
power, under the 15th amendment, to insure 
that whatever qualifications are established 
by the States must be equally applied and 
administered without discrimination, 

The administration’s voting-rights bill. 
says Tower, would both exceed the limits of 
constitutional power in attempting to deal 
with part of the problem and fall short of 
exercising legitimate authority by ignoring 
other problems with respect to voting rights. 

The administration’s bill is excessive in 
that it would strike down voter qualifications 
and provide for Federal officials to take over 
the election and registration machinery in a 
handful of States. But it is deficient, and 
discriminatory, in that it would exempt most 
States from this type of regulation, even 

h denial of voting rights exists in those 
States, but in a lesser degree. It totally 
ignores voting abuses which are not directly 
related to discrimination on the basis of race. 

Tower’s substitute bill would insure that 
the States could continue to set voter qualifi- 
cations, but would provide the Federal Gov- 
ernment with ample authority to guarantee 
that those qualifications are used fairly, uni- 
formly and without discrimination. His sub- 
stitute would also provide additional ma- 
chinery for dealing with fraudulent voting in 
Federal elections. This is certainly a major 
improvement. 

While on the subject of fraud, it is well to 
recall that, nearly 100 years ago, in 1871, 
Congress enacted a reconstruction voting- 
rights law which was very similar to, though 
did not go quite as far as, the administra- 
tion's currently proposed law. The 1871 leg- 
islation led to so much election fraud, cor- 
ruption, and other abuse that Congress was 
forced to repeal it in 1894. 


Freedom for Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
diana Order of Ahepa, Chapter No. 78, 
unanimously set out the following reso- 
lution supporting the self-determination 
for the people of Cyprus, and also urged 
the freedom of religion for the Republic 
of Turkey. 

I am also including along with the 
resolution, a letter which I received 
from the Reverend Father Louis T. 
Greanias, pastor of St. Nicholas Hellenic 
Orthodox Church. 

The resolution and letter follow: 
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RESOLUTION OF THE INDIANA ORDER OF AHEPA, 
CHAPTER No. 78 


We, the members of the Gary, Ind., Order 
of Ahepa, Chapter No. 78, endorse the basic 
principle of U.S. foreign policy on self-de- 
termination for all peoples and earnestly 
urge our Government to fully implement and 
support this policy of self-determination for 
the people of Cyprus. 

We further urge our Government to do all 
in its power to bring about freedom of re- 
ligion in the Republic of Turkey. 

We further urge our Government to do all 
in its power to bring about and to stop the 
persecution and exiling of the Christian peo- 
ple of Constantinople. 

We further plea to reprimand the Turkish 
stand, and object to this inhuman expulsion 
of the Greek minority in Turkey, and for 
the denial, oppression, and stiflling of re- 
ligious freedom in Turkey and particularly 
against the seat of Eastern orthodoxy of the 
world in Constantinople. 

Sincerely, 
Spmo Cappony, 
President. 
Sr. NICHOLAS HELLENIC 
ORTHODOX CHURCH, 
Oak Lawn, Ill., May 4, 1965. 
Hon. RAY J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Manx: I am sure that 
you are aware of the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Turkey is persecuting the ecumeni- 
cal patriarchate and the Greek minority of 
Istanbul. The Turkish Government is using 
the events in Cyprus as an excuse, for a long- 
planned program, to expel the Greek Ortho- 
dox from Istanbul. His All Holiness, Athena- 
goras A’, is the spiritual leader of the Eastern 
Orthodox and his see has been in Istanbul 
(Constantinople) since A.D. 325. All Or- 
thodox (over 200 million) look to the Phanar 
for spiritual leadership. 

Too long our national leaders have kept 
quiet in the matter of this religious persecu- 
tion. We speak about human rights, yet in 
matters such as this we keep silent. 

As a priest, and one of the 5 million Greek 
Orthodox in this country, I urge you to be 
one of the leaders who will seek to redress 
this wrong and protect one of the strong- 
holds of the Christian world. Our Nation, 
giving much financial help to Turkey, should 
insist that the ecumenical patriarch and the 
Greek minority not be persecuted and that 
the Treaty of Lausanne (of 1923) be enforced 
and strengthened. 


Trusting you will find it right to help cor- 
rect this injustice. 
With every good wish. 
Father Lovis T. GREANTIAS, 
Pastor. 
P.S.—1I was formerly in Hammond, Ind., for 
12 years at St. Demetrios. 


Bank Merger Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, the 
May 2, 1965, issue of the Times and Dem- 
ocrat, of Orangeburg, S.C., contains an 
editorial endorsing S. 1698, a bill recently 
introduced by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
the junior Senator from Virginia {Mr. 
Rosertson]. The editorial is entitled 
“Bank Merger Confusion,” and I com- 
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mend it to the attention of the Members 
of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. e 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Orangeburg (S.C.) Times and 
Democrat, May 2, 1965] 
BANK MERGER CONFUSION 


When the owners of two banks wish to 
merge them, it may be for one—or more— 
of many reasons. One bank may be doing 
one kind of business predominantly, while 
the other may be in an entirely different 
line. ; 

The loan limits of each bank alone may 
be too small to serve the needs of business 
in the community, whereas the larger limits 
of a merged bank might be adequate. 

One bank may have a management succes- 
sion problem. Or there just may not be 
enough business to absorb the overhead of 
two separate managements. 

Regardless of the underlying reasons, it 
seems safe to assume that a bank merger is 
not adverse to the public interest unless it 
creates a monopoly. Even so, there might 
conceivably be circumstances where the non- 
competitive factors favoring a particular 
merger might outweigh the resulting decrease 
in competition, if any. 

In any event, the public agencies charged 
with the duty of examining and supervising 
banks are best able to decide whether, on 
balance, any merger is beneficial to the pub- 
lic or not. 

Indeed, this is exactly what they were told 
to do by Congress when it enacted the Bank 
Merger Act of 1960. This act definitely gave 
the proper supervisory agencies the right to 
say the last word on all proposed bank merg- 
ers. They could ask the advice of the De- 
partment of Justice, but they weren't re- 
quired to take it. 

Not so, said the U.S, Supreme Court in the 
Philadelphia and Lexington, Ky., cases in 
1963 and 1964, respectively, and in March 
1965, a Federal district court in New York 
followed the same reasoning in an opinion 
which held that a bank merger consummated 
in September 1961, violated both the Sher- 
man and Clayton antitrust laws. 

Thus, the courts in effect gave the De- 
partment of Justice the last word on bank 
mergers, even those which took place 3 or 
more years ago. Bankers could well ask, 
“Who's in charge here—our supervisors or the 
Justice Department?” - 

Fortunately, there is a solution. Congress 
still makes our laws, even though the courts, 
under the guise of interpretation, sometimes 
seem determined to rewrite them. 

Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, has introduced a bill, S. 1698, which in 
clear and unmistakable language makes bank 
mergers exempt from prosecution under the 
antitrust laws if they have been approved by 
the respective ry authorities. 

AS a matter of fairplay, everyone is en- 
titled to know who his boss is. And Senator 
RoBERTSON’s bill is a step in the right 
direction. 


Oceanography in San Diego, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
oceanography in America is finally gain- 
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ing notoriety and momentum after years 
of being treated as the stepchild of the 
Scientists’ world. I am very proud of 
the advances contributed in this area by 
my home area of San Diego, Calif., and 
I ask my colleagues and the many cit- 
izens across the country who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to look at the out- 
Standing record exemplified in the fol- 
lowing article, entitled “Oceanography 
in San Diego, Calif.“: 
OCEANOGRAPHY IN Saw Doo, CALIF, 

Since Cabrillo discovered its huge natural 
harbor in 1542 San Diego has been identified 
With the sea. 

Beautiful bays, broad beaches, and recrea- 
tion centers form a part of its character. An- 
Other part involves its commercial and scien- 
tific interests. This booklet is designed to 
Provide a glimpse of the many factors which 
Makes the San Diego of today an ideal site 
for firms concerned with oceanography. 

HALF A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE 

Nature began developing San Diego as a 
Setting for oceanographic research about 20 
Million years ago. That was when the geog- 
Taphy of the area began to take its present 
Shape. Beaches and bays were formed and 
deep canyons cut into the shallow shore area 
to provide, in one location, an extreme diver- 
sity of water environments. 

It was at the turn of the century that the 
exceptional adayntages of the San Diego area 
Were discovered by scientists and oceano- 
graphic pioneers. In 1903 a zoology field sta- 
tion was established which was later to be- 
Come Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 
And it was only a few years later—1903, to 
be exact—that a military communications 
facility was located here—the beginning of 
the Navy Electronics Laboratory on Point 
Loma. Since that time, military, commercial, 
and educational organizations have been cen- 
tering their oceanographic interests and ac- 
tivities here. 


A CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF THE SEA 


Over the past years, San Diego has become 
a “Cape Kennedy” for ocean exploration, Its 
geographical position has made it an excel- 
lent jumping-o place for trips to arctic and 
tropic waters. Commercial fishermen make it 
their home base for long trips to the fishing 
grounds of South America. Manufacturing 
firms harvest the giant kelp, agar, and other 
Plants, and minerals along its coasts, Uni- 
versities and research firms find varied en- 
vironments which permit a broad spectrum 
of study within a short distance of the class- 
Toom or laboratory. Military services find the 
Conditions and facilities needed for the de- 
velopment and testing of new underwater de- 
Vices, Together, these individual efforts form 
an intense interest in, and a fertile climate 
for, the study of the sea. 


WATURAL RESOURCES 


When Magellan named this the Pacific— 
“Peaceful” Ocean—he was describing per- 
fectly the entrance to the sea at San Diego. 
Here, the largest and deepest of the oceans is 
Steady and calm. Winter just means slightly 
Cooler days and a water temperature in the 
low 50's. There is no season or schedule of 
Operational days to contend with; for 
the most part, oceanographic projects go on 
385 days a year. 

The bottom: Off southern California there 
ls a wide continental borderland, very rugged, 
and sloping seaward gradually to a depth of 
& mile. There it ends in a steep slope, be- 
Yond which the depth is 2 miles or greater. 
On the continental borderland is a series of 
ridges running northwest and southeast with 
elongated valleys between. The tops of some 
of the ridges project above the sea surface 
and form the long, narrow, high offshore 
islands. Where the ridges are not quite so 
high, they form several banks and lines of 
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submerged rocks, In the valleys are basins 
which would be separate lakes if the sea level 
sank several thousand feet. The bottoms of 
some of these are more than a mile below 
sea level and more than half a mile below 
their own rims. 

A number of submarine canyons have their 
heads close to shore, and can be traced, in 
some cases, to depths greater than 3,000 feet. 
On the tops of ridges and banks, the bottom 
is ledgy or composed predominantly of coarse 
material. 

Coastal currents: Down to a depth of 300 
feet, the California Current, several hundred 
miles wide, flows south along the coast north 
of Point Conception. South of the point, it 
flows in a southeasterly direction, mostly on 
the seaward side of the islands, at varying 
speeds, sometimes as high as half a knot. 
Nearer the shore a number of eddies are 
usually found, with the water circulating 
around them—usually at lower speeds. Very 
close to shore, from Ensenada to Santa Bar- 
bara, the flow is often northward at low 
speeds (especially in winter), and farther 
north this is known as the Davidson Cur- 
rent. Currents near shore are dependent on 
the positions of the eddies mentioned above 
and change direction frequently as the eddies 
form, shift position, and decay from week to 
week. 

Water characteristics: The water of the 
surface varies in temperature from the 70's 
in summer to about 50° in winter. In pro- 
tected areas the range is greater, and far 
from shore the summer temperatures are 
somewhat iess. A remarkable feature is 
that, especially in spring and summer, water 
Trom a depth of 300 to 500 feet rises slowly 
to the surface to replace water blown off- 
shore by the prevailing winds. This cooler 
water is primarily responsible for the mild 
summers of the coastal areas. And, because 
of the nutrients it carries, it greatly in- 
creases the local productivity of the sea—its 
capacity to support and encourage marine 
life. 

Marine life: The waters off southern Cali- 
fornia support an abundance of marine life 
of many varieties. Along shore are the spec- 
tacular kelp beds, the agar weed harvested 
by diving, and many other interesting and 
often beautiful plants. Abalone and spiny 
lobster are taken by divers and fishermen. 
There are great pismo clams on the open 
beach and razor clams in the bays. Micro- 
scopic plant life is abundant. The small 
animals that feed on these plants in turn 
support commercial fisheries for anchovies, 
mackerel, and albacore, and, in good years, 
sardines. Sport fishing for barracuda, yel- 
lowtail, bonito, yellowfin tuna, and skipjack 
is usually good. Some years warm water 
encourages the more tropical fish to appear 
in numbers, while albacore are taken nearer 
or farther from shore, depending on the 
approach or recession of cooler water. 

Mineral deposits: In San Diego, salt is 
produced by solar evaporation of sea water 
at a rate of 80,000 tons a year. No other 
mineral is at present mined from the sea 
here, Submarine oilfields are highly devel- 
oped just outside the boundaries of San 
Diego County. On the continental border- 
land are many million tons of phosphorite 
which have so far resisted being mined at 
a profit, but are waiting only for improve- 
ments in technology and/or an increase in 
the price of phosphate rock produced on 
land. In the deeper water are the deposits 
of managanese with copper, nickel, and co- 
balt in the form of crusts and nodules which 
are also under consideration as a minable 
resource. 

TECHNICAL RESOURCES 


Both research and advanced industries op- 
erate best in a scientific environment. In 
addition to San Diego's ideal coastal setting, 
oceanographic programs enjoy the advan- 
tages of excellent academic support, associa- 
tion with firms in related fields, availability 
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of extensive laboratory and field facilities, 
immediate access to a broad variety of tech- 
nical suppliers, the accumulated technology 
of more than half a century of work in this 
field. 

Academic support: Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, a division of the University 
of California, offers both undergraduate and 
graduate courses in oceanography. Mas- 
ter’s and doctor's degrees are offered. Un- 
dergraduate courses in oceanography and 
graduate courses in related fields are offered 
by San Diego State College, the University 
of San Diego, California Western University, 
and the University of California at San Diego, 
All colleges and universities in San Diego 
provide academic programs which can be 
pursued by personnel of local firms and or- 
ganizations. San Diego institutions also 
are interested, and actively involved, in co- 
operative research programs with industry. 
In addition to the schools mentioned aboye, 
San Diego has five junior colleges and a num- 
ber of technical schools. 

Ocean-oriented activities: Of San Diego's 
community of advanced industries and re- 
search and development organizations, 
more than 50 have a direct interest in ocean- 
ography. Firms doing general oceanographic 
research on a contract basis for the Gov- 
ernment and private organizations include 
Convair Division of General Dynamics, Lock- 
heed-California Co. Bissett-Berman Corp., 
and Marine Advisers, Inc. Institutions con- 
cerhed with oceanography, in addition to 
Scripps and NEL, include the Institute for 
Comparative Biology, San Diego State Col- 
lege, the Zoological Society of San Diego, and 
the Natural History Museum. Seawater con- 
version studies and projects involving a va- 
riety of approaches to the problem are being 
conducted by Havens Industries, Narmco Re- 
search and Development Division of Whit- 
taker Corp., General Atomic Division of Gen- 
eral Dynamics, and Geoscience, Ltd. 

Related programs: More than 30 percent 
of all the tuna consumed in the United 
States comes through this port. Westgate- 
California Corp., located here, is the world's 
third-largest tuna processor. From San 
Diego, tuna boats range as far south as the 
coast of Chile, and north to Canada. This 
is the headquarters of the American Tuna 
Boat Association and the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission. Recently built 
Sea World—entertaining as well as educa- 
tional—has provided an excellent laboratory 
for research programs, especially concerning 
mammals. These programs are conducted 
by the Mission Bay Research Foundation. 

Food from the sea comes from plants as 
Well as animals, and this is the location for 
firms such as Kelco Corp. and American 
Agar. The products they find in abundance 
along this coast are the glant kelp (Macro- 
cystis pyrifera) and a bottom plant, agar 
(Rhodophyseae). 

Research facilities: The variety of research 
facilities available to firms and institutions 
located here is too extensive to be thoroughly 
covered in this booklet. Chemical, biologi- 
cal, and neutron activation analysis services 
are offered right within the community. 
Computer time may be contracted for 
through institutions or private firms. Com- 
puter installations include eight IBM 650’s, 
two IBM 1401's, two IBM 350 Ramacs, IBM 
7090, IBM 704, IBM 105, Remington Rand 
65-80, Burroughs 220, National Cash Regis- 
ter 304, and Control Data Corp. 1604 and 160. 
Environmental test facilities such as Con- 
valr Marine Sciences Towing Basin are avail- 
abe for contracting to other firms and to 
Government agencies for test programs. 

Libraries: The accumulated knowledge of 
the work done in this field is available to 
firms in San Diego through the library facili- 
ties of the various firms and institutions. 
The Scripps Institution library contains 
over 38,000 volumes, 70,000 reports and re- 
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prints, 2,000 serials and a large collection of 
charts. University of California at San 
Diego has in excess of 175,000 volumes and 
5,000 periodicals. NEL library shelves hold 
approximately 30,000 books, 30,000 scientific 
publications, and 80,000 technical reports, 
plus several thousand maps and charts and 
an extensive microfilm collection. 

To aid firms and Government agencies in 
keeping pace with developments in the 
ocean sciences, Mission Bay Research Foun- 
dation has established the Oceanic Coordi- 
nate Index. Every 69-day period, journals 
covering the ocean sciences are indexed by 
computer, Articles are microfilmed and 
copies are made available to subscribers. 
Reports and proceedings of meetings will be 
added to the index as required. The index 
is published in San Diego. 

Support facilities: Piers, docks, ships, and 
shipbuilding are part of the environment in 
San Diego. Oceangoing vessels, from dories 
to commercial freighters, are built here by 
firms such as National Steel and Shipbuild- 
ing, Kettenburg Boat Works, Campbell Ma- 
chine, San Diego Marine Construction, and 
Tatco Shipbuilding Corp. Builders, chan- 
dlers, repair and service firms provide the 
complete support required for comprehen- 
sive oceanographic work. Diving firms 
oriented to the commercial as well as the 
recreational market are located throughout 
the county. Firms specializing in under- 
water photography and the development of 
underwater photographic equipment are 
also headquartered here. 


HUMAN RESOURCES 


For the past half century, San Diego has 
been attracting top scientific and technical 
people until, today, it has one of the highest 
concentrations of oceanographic talent in 
the world. Advanced programs in oceanog- 
raphy and related fields have, of course, 
been a key factor in drawing people to this 
community. Also important in recruiting 
and holding top talent have been San Diego's 
academic-cultural environment, beautiful 
year-round climate and variety of recrea- 
tional activities. 

The more than 6,000 scientists and en- 
gineers in this community also have exten- 
sive opportunities for graduate work at the 
University of San Diego, San Diego State 
College, California Western University, and 
the University of California at San Diego. 

Average age of residents is 26.7 years. Edu- 
cational level is high (the average educa- 
tional attainment in San Diego is 10.7 years) 
and the area's school system is ranked among 
the finest in the Nation. Labor unrest is 
minimal, indicative of a realistic and healthy 
labor-management relationship. 


Kansas State Chamber of Commerce Sup- 
ports Legislation To Provide Credit for 
Equivalent State Taxes for Amounts 
Paid Under Federal Stamp Tax or Con- 
veyance of Realty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, on April 14, I 
introduced H.R. 7478, which seeks to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code so that 
any State which has a State stamp tax 
on the conveyance of realty will receive 
a credit on the Federal stamp tax for 
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that purpose. This will permit States 
which impose such a tax to have an 
additional source of revenue. It will not 
increase the taxload for the individual, 
but simply shift the tax from a Federal 
levy to a State levy by means of a credit. 

The Kansas State Chamber of Com- 
merce had pledged its support of this leg- 
islation and is encouraging the chambers 
of commerce of the individual cities in 
Kansas to support the bill, also. 


An item expressing this support was 
carried in the March-April edition of the 
KCCE News, the official publication of 
the Kansas Chamber of Commerce exec- 
utives. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, this item follows: 

PROPOSED CHANGE IN FEDERAL Stamp Tax ON 
CONVEYANCE OF REALTY WARRANTS SUP- 
PORT 
In connection with its study of overlap- 

ping taxes, the National Advisory Commis- 

sion on Intergovernmental Relations has rec- 
ommended that the Federal stamp tax on 
realty conveyances be repealed, effective after 

a 3-year period during which States might 

enact such taxes to take over this revenue 

source. Some groups, including the Kansas 

State Chamber, have endorsed the general 

idea but suggested an alternative procedure— 

amending the Federal law to provide a credit 
for amounts paid under equivalent State 
laws. 

A bill to provide the credit for equivalent 
State taxes (H.R. 7478) was introduced by 
Representative CHET Mize, of the Second 
Kansas Congressional District, on April 14, 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. We believe in this proposed legisla- 
tion and suggest that local chambers 
throughout the State urge their Congress- 
men to support it. 


Mr. Hosmer’s Plan To Retain Sound U.S. 
Coinage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 

Mr. ANDERSON of IMllinois, Mr. 
Speaker, our colleague, the ranking 
House minority member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer], 


recently suggested a plan to avoid the~ 


application of Gresham’s law during the 
forthcoming transition period to reduced 
intrinsic value coins. On April.19, the 
Phoenix Gazette editorially commented 
on the suggestion as follows: 

THAT “FUNNY” Mr. Hosmer 

All things being equal, we can assume that 
the Great Society's team of trained-seal 
economists will now proceed to make Repre- 
sentative Cratc Hosmer, (Republican, of 
California), a figure of fun for his sugges- 
tions that depleted, and non-radio-active 
uranium—a dab of it—be substituted for 
silver in our coins. 

In a massive wave of propaganda, the ad- 
ministration has endeavored to “prove” to 
the citizenry that it is immaterial whether 
our coins have any intrinsic value or not. 
“It's what they will buy that counts“ is the 
noble, if somewhat irrational, logic that is 
spouted in defense of this theory. 
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Quite apart from the fact that Representa- 
tive Hosmer’s suggestion is practical from 
a production and usage standpoint, it is 
an encouraging indication that there is at 
least one legislator in W: m who, de- 
spite the Great Society’s bland dismissal of 
3,000 years of historic precedent, deosnt be- 
lieve that Gresham's law has been mysteri- 
ously repealed while we were all out to lunch. 

This economic axiom holds that bad money 
drives out good, and that resorting to coins 
with little, or no, intrinsic value will simply 
compound our silver crisis by luring all ex- 
isting coins underground. This has been the 
fate of every debased currency in the history 
of the world, the administration’s tut-tut- 
ting” notwithstanding. 

By pegging the price of depleted uranium 
at a price comparable to silver, this debase- 
ment would not occur and, since the United 
States has the only supply of such material, 
we would not be subjected to foreign ma- 
chinations calculated to undermine its value, 

Because all of these stamps Representative 
Hosmer as being old-fashioned enough to 
fear the consequences of the Government's 
fondness for “funny money,” his suggestion 
will undoubtedly be laughed into oblivion. 
But we would feel more comfortable if there 
were more of his type prowling the Wash- 
ington scene these days. 


Registration of the Abraham Lincoln 
Home and the Lincoln Tomb as Na- 
tional Historic Landmarks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN N. ERLEN BORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 1, 1965, in a ceremony marking the 
registration of the Abraham Lincoln 
Home and the Lincoln Tomb as national 
historic landmarks, my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from the State 
of Illinois, the Honorable PAUL FINDLEY, 
delivered an address at the Lincoln Home 
in Springfield, III. I am pleased to in- 
sert this stirring and significant tribute 
to Mr. Lincoln into the Recorp and urge 
the attention of my colleagues to it: 
ADDRESS OF Hon, PAUL FINDLEY, CONGRESSMAN 

FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Distinguished guests, my fellow citizens, 
I am grateful to have this opportunity to 
take part in the marking of the Abraham 
Lincoln Home and the Lincoln Tomb as reg- 
istered national historic landmarks, 

I am here because the divine providence 
whichever attended Lincoln gives me the 
privilege of representing the Lincoln dis- 
trict in the U.S. House of Representatives. 

Lincoln said: “Here I have lived for a 
quarter of a century and have passed from a 
young to an old man. Here my children 
were born.“ 

Lincoln was speaking, of course, of Spring- 
field, the broader home, but this structure 
was where he and his family lived most of 
that quarter century. 

He entered this home a little known strug- 
gling lawyer. He emerged the President- 
elect of the United States. 

Before he entered he had widened the 
frontiers of the United States with his own 
ax. After he emerged he saved this widened 
Nation from internal destruction and in this 
chore the sword replaced the ax. 
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A roughhewn product of prairie timber, 
Lincoln possessed intelligence, perception, 
and wisdom exceeding Solomon. 

Aman of umited means—this was the only 
home he ever owned—Lincoln enriched our 
national storehouse beyond calculation. 

A man of great physical proportions and 
Strength, he resorted to the pen in order 
to accomplish the greatest feat of his life, 
striking the irons of bondage from his fel- 
low man. 

Although he was not identified by mem- 
bership with any church, he displayed 
Christ-like attributes in his own lifetime, 
and in memory he has become a towering 
secular saint. 

Long ago he surpassed Washington as first 
in the hearts of his countrymen. 

His travels were limited to the area be- 
tween the Mississippi River and the Atlantic 
coast, but his fame has spread far beyond. 
He is today the best known and most re- 
vered world figure in all history except Christ 
himself. 

He is the preeminent hero of mankind. 

And this was his home. 

We stand on hallowed ground. This is the 
Tare and rich homestead in which Lincoln 
the man, the husband, and the father ac- 
cumulated and refined the resources which 
enabled him to climb to that highest of all 
Pinnacles in service and achievement. 


Conservation Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the fight to conserve our Nation’s great 
Natural resources requires the concert- 
ed efforts of all segments of our society. 
One of the most important phases of the 
conservation battle is an informed public 
opinion. 

When informed of the facts of indi- 
vidual conservation needs, citizens of this 
country have made their desires for ac- 
tion known to public officials at all levels 
of government. In recognition of this 
Service and in honor of a great press 
leader for conservation, the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers have established the 
Edward J. Meeman Award to newspaper- 
men who have advanced the cause of 
conservation. 

It pleases me to point out that one of 
the winners of this award is from my 
home State, Mr. William P. Lindley, as- 
Sociate editor of the Birmingham Post- 
Herald. Mr. Lindley was cited for his 
editorials to preserve Birmingham's park 
Space, Another winner is well known to 
Many of us concerned with conservation 
Matters, Mr. William Steif of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance here 
in Washington. 

The following article lists all the win- 
ners and indicates the wide ranse of the 
conservation effort in the Nation’s press: 

Award WINNERS HELP PRESERVE THE 
Great OUTDOORS 

Winners of the first Edward J. Meeman 
Conservation Awards to newspapermen for 
distinguished work in writing on conserva- 
tion published in 1964 were announced today 
by the Scripps-Howard Foundation. The 
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awards are accompanied by cash prizes 
totaling 88.000. 

First prize of $1,000 went to Stuart O. Hale, 
outdoor writer of the Providence, R.I., Jour- 
nal and Evening Bulletin. 

Six second-place awards, each worth $500, 
were made to: 

Fred V. H. Garreston, Oakland, Calif., Trib- 
une; Marving Garrett, the Fort Worth 
Press; Anthony Higgins, Evening Journal, 
Wilmington, Del.; Fred Jones, the Pittsburgh 
Press; James W. Kimball, Minneapolis Trib- 
une; and William Steif, Scripps-Howard 
newspaper alliance, Washington. 

Ten third-place awards of 6100 each were 
awarded to: 

Alexander Brook, Kennebunk, Maine, Star; 
Joseph C. Jahn, Suffolk County (Long Island) 
News; Charles E. Jones; Times Record and 
Roane County Reporter, Spencer, W. va:: 
Thomas Koenninger, Centralia, Wash., Daily 
Chronicle; William P. Lindley, Birmingham 
Post-Herald; Frank E. Moore, the Daily Facts, 
Redlands, Calif.; Don Oakley, Newspaper En- 
terprise Association; Keith Ozmore and Jim 
Carroll of the former Houston Press, an 
award to each; and Mel Ruder, Hungry Horse 
News, Columbia Falls, Mont. 

BOND ISSUE WON 

In his top prizewinning entry, the judges 
said, Hale “used almost every news, feature, 
and editorial department of the paper in an 
appeal to the people of Rhode Island to ap- 
prove a $5 million green acres bond issue. 
This was climaxed by the appearance on the 
Sunday before election of a 12-page special 
magazine, with color pictures and without 
advertising, in which all editorial matter was 
gathered and written by Hale. The theme 
wes ‘Little Time Remains To Save What We 

we.“ “ 

The bond issue carried overwhelming] 
against strong opposition. 4 

One of Hale's stories imagined a teacher of 
the near future taking her class to a museum. 
“In glass cases were stuffed, four-legged 
creatures. “These are animals,’ she said. 
‘Once they were quite common here but they 
et only in some sections of the midwest 
now’.” 

Following are capsule descriptions of the 
six second-place winners: 

DIRECTS PROGRAM 

Garretson was recognized for his role in 
what is now known as the “Save the Bay” 
conservation drive. “His hundreds of 
FFC 

e tin keeping what's left of 
San Francisco Bay as nature created it, and 
great strides were made in 1964.” 

Without his perception, the bay was headed 

ped an eventual future as just another mud 


Garrett’s honor stemmed from his work as 
director of the Texas-wide soil and water con- 
servation awards program of the Fort Worth 
Press, now in its 20th year, in which the 
press, with the help of cosponsors, has dis- 
tributed cash awards and trophies totaling 
more than $150,000. He also “writes and 
pea 3 field of conservation.” Gar- 
rett's 8 es focused on farmers’ struggles 
rebuild the wornout soil of ‘Texas. 

Chief among the many efforts of Anthony 
Higgins was his campaign to nail down for 
the acquisition of green space, some of the 
moneys to be received by the State of Dela- 
ware on capital gains of General Motors stock 
divested by the Du Pont Co. on order of Fed- 
eral courts. Success came when the legisla- 
ture authorized $3,250,000 from the fund to 
buy lands, waters and marshes. This can be 
matched with an equivalent sum from the 
land and water conservation fund. 

Higgins has been a leader in the fight to 
make Assateague Island a national seashore. 

Jones was honored for his series, “What 
Project 70 Means to You. It was a major 
factor in the passage of Pennsylvania’s big- 
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gest conservation program by only 113,000 
votes out of 2.2 million cast, The project was 
so-called because it provided for the expendi- 
ture of $70 million by 1970 for conservation. 

Jones also did much of the work which 
put a model strip-mining law on his State's 
books, and in 1964 acted as a watchdog to see 
that the law was enforced. 


DEFENDS FOREST 


Kimball was cited for wielding “a trench- 
ant pen which came to the defense of a won- 
derful region. The region was the Superior 
National Forest where on January 12, 1965, 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman issued 
an order withdrawing two-thirds of this area 
from timber-cutting. Kimball had written 
that this area wasn’t being preserved as most 
conservationists supposed, and demanded real 
protective measures. 

“Without Jim Kimball, this could not have 
taken place,” wrote Vice President HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, 

Steif covers the all-important national con- 
servation front in the Nation’s Capital and 
during 1964 lost no opportunity to bring con- 
servation issues to public attention through 
stories and editorials. He played an impor- 
tant part in Scripps-Howard's successful cam. 
paign for the wilderness bills, spotlighting ef- 
forts to put loopholes into the measure. He 
pointed out the need for creation of a land 
-and water conservation fund and for saving 
the remnants of the coastal redwoods in 
California. 

Walker Stone, editor in chief of Scripps- 
Howard and a trustee of the Scripps-Howard 
Foundation, announced that response to the 
awards was so enthusiastic that the trustees 
have approved a second competition, Entry 
deadline is February 15, 1966. 

Conservation for the purposes of the 
Meeman Awards is limited. to soil, water, 
forests, vegetation, wildlife, scenery, and open 
space. Edward J. Meeman, editor emeritus 
of the Memphis Press-Scimitar, is conserva- 
tion editor of Scripps-Howard. 


Let’s Remove the Auto Excise Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the gravest responsibilities of our Gov- 
ernment today is to insure the continued 
growth and vitality of our economy. 

In his state of the Union message, 
President Johnson wisely called for a 
substantial cut in excise taxes, so as to 
boost the economic growth rate by leav- 
ing more actual spending power in the 

, hands of the American consumer. 

It seems to me that a very good place 
to begin would be to remove the burden- 
ing impediment imposed by the 10 per- 
cent excise tax on automobiles. I have 
today introduced a bill for this purpose. 

Few people realize just how truly vital 
a part of our economy the automotive 
industry is or how significant a drag on 
our total economy these taxes constitute. 

Let us consider a few elemental facts: 

One dollar out of every five spent in 
retail establishments in the United 
States is spent for automotive products. 

Of every six American businesses, one 
deals in automotive goods or services. 
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Of every seven workers in this coun- 
try, one is employed in the highway 
transport industries. 

Of every five U.S. families, four own 
automobiles. 

To most of these families, the automo- 
bile is not a luxury. It is not merely a 
useless bauble or status symbol. It is 
a necessity. It takes one of the largest 
single shares of the family’s income, and 
a Bureau of Public Roads study shows 
that of all automobile trips taken by the 
averoge family, nearly half are for the 
specific purpose of earning a living. 

Except in the case of pure luxuries 
or commodities in short supply, the ex- 
cise levy long has been recognized as the 
most regressive form of taxation. 

In considering the move to eliminate 
this tax, we should examine its origin. 
Excise taxes were imposed during World 
War II and the Korean war in an effort 
to discourage consumer demand for cer- 
tain consumer goods and services. 

It then was the official national policy 
to discourage unnecessary travel. Re- 
member the patriotic slogan which 
asked: “Is This Trip Really Necessary?” 
But now contrast this with the situation 
today when the President is deliberately 
trying to encourage domestic travel 
through his “See America” program. 

In an effort to ease the wartime bur- 
den on our transportation facilities, 
taxes were imposed not only on auto- 
mobiles but on rail, bus and airline 


fares. 

Yet in 1962 the 10-percent tax on rail 
and bus fares was eliminated, and the 
10-percent rate on air travel was cut in 


Thus automobile transportation alone 
still must bear the peak excise tax levies 
imposed as a result of wartime emergen- 
8 This seems neither reasonable nor 
It is not fair to the 7.5 million persons 
who buy new cars each year. Each will 
have to pay, on the average, $225 in ex- 
cise taxes. 

Nor is it fair to the 14 million people 
who annually buy used cars, because ex- 
perience has demonstrated that when 
taxes are eliminated on new autos, the 
price of used cars also drops. In Eng- 
land in 1962, a reduction of 124% percent 
in the price of new automobiles promptly 
brought about a 10-percent reduction in 
the prices of 2-ycar-old cars. 

Clearly it is not fair to the automotive 
industry, which presently accounts for 
approximately 15 percent of our gross 
national product and gives employment 
to 10 million Americans. Certainly we 
should not, as a matter of competitive 
equity, continue to handicap such an im- 
portant segment of our economy by mak- 
ing it the only industry in the transpor- 
tation field which still must bear the full 
weight of wartime excise levies. 

Lastly, it is not fair to our Nation as 
a whole, for by keeping these and similar 
taxes in effect, we are simply stifling our 
own national economic growth. 

As we all remember, the Congress last 
year enacted an $11 billion reduction in 

and corporate income taxes. 
At the time, economic experts told us that 
we could expect a stimulus to the econ- 
omy of about three times the amount of 
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the annual reduction. And experience is 
proving them right. 

Elimination of the 10-percent excise 
tax on new cars could be expected to 
amount to a reduction in taxes of about 
$1.7 billion a year, Using the same 
multiplier formula as was applied to the 
income tax cut, this $1.7 could be ex- 
pected ultimately to add about 85 billion 
to our gross national product. 

At present the Congress is considering 
what sort of health warning, if any, 
should be applied to packages of ciga- 
rettes. I do not know how this particu- 
lar question finally will be resolved. But 
if such a warning is required, it might be 
appropriate to impose on all excise tax 
documents a similar precautionary state- 
ment: Warning: Continued use may be 
to our country’s economic 


Let us eliminate this tax and unleash 


the pent-up buying power it represents. 


“Buy It, Fly It” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, May 1, the Fleet Reserve As- 
sociation commenced their successful 
and commendable Operation Red, White, 
and Blue for the fifth year. The idea 
was first conceived by Parker J. Stahnke, 
FTC, U.S. Naval Fleet Reserve, a mem- 
ber of the La Mesa Branch 139, Fleet 
Reserve Association, in my congressional 
district. I believe that the significance 
of May 1 as their starting date is greater 
this year than ever before. May 1 is 
known as May Day. The international 
distress call for oceangoing vessels is also 
May Day. The celebration of the Com- 
munist world occurs May 1. 

The flag I have had flown to present 
them was flown over the U.S. Capitol as a 
symbol of our determination to thwart 
the aims of aggression everywhere. I 
am hopeful that the Communists -will 
find our May Day, devoted to creating 
greater respect for our flag, a “May Day” 
signal of distress for aggressors who 
futilely hope to divide and conquer the 
free world. 

It is fitting and appropriate that we 
regularly observe Loyalty Day on May 1, 
as it gives us an opportunity to recall just 
what the history of our glorious flag has 
been and why it is important that we fly 
the flag, not only from public buildings 
but from private flagstaffs as well. 

To me it is a source of pride that the 
people of San Diego County have pur- 
«chased 250,000 flags. The Fleet Re- 
serve’s nonprofit program, I know, was 
largely responsible for stirring up inter- 
est in owning and displaying the flag, 
and I want to add my appreciation and 
thanks for their fine program. 

I am hopeful that this year their idea 
will spread further and faster than ever 
before, so that by Flag Day on June 14, 
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millions of Americans will own and dis- 
play their Nation's banner. “Buy It; Fly 
It;” that should be the credo for all of 
us who realize that the courageous men 
in Vietnam are fighting today, just as 
the heroes of Iwo Jima, Normandy, Bel- 
leau Wood, and San Juan Hill fought, to 
preserve the right to fly this flag in free- 
dom. We have the right. Let us do it 
and show the world that Americans know 
what freedom means. 


Poland’s Constitution of 1791 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the 
‘Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader of Monday, 
May 3, 1965, carried an editorial on the 
occasion of the 174th anniversary of 
Poland’s Constitution of 1791. 

I certainly agree with the thought and 
sentiment expressed in the editorial, 
especially that part that states: 

So long as there ts an individual with 
Polish blood in his viens anywhere, the cause 
of Poland will not be lost. 


The editorial follows: 
MILESTONE IN POLAND'S STRUGGLE FOR 
* 


Another 3d of May, comparable to Amer- 
ica’s Fourth of July, has come to Poland, but 
little or no progress has been recorded during 
the past year to advance the cause of in- 
dependence in this enslaved land. But we 
may be certain on the basis of Polish tradi- 
tion there has been no diminution of hope on 
this important milestone in the history of 
Poland. 

For it was on May 3, 1791, just 174 years 
ago today, that the Sejm or Diet adopted the 
Constitution which proclaimed to the world 
that all power in civil society is derived from 
the people, thus striking a blow for freedom 
not only in the land of Pulaski! and Kos- 
cluszko, but in other countries of Europe, 
then as now, under the heel of tyrants. 

The Constitution of 1791 of Poland was 
modeled after the American and French doc- 
uments, but its impact was shortlived, for 
in 1796 Poland was partitioned a third time 
by its powerful neighbors. Not until 1919, 
after the First World War, was Poland able 
to cast off its chains and enjoy two short 
decades of freedom before the madmen in 
Berlin and Moscow deprived it of its inde- 
pendence again. And when Hitler went down 
in ignominious defeat, Stalin, through force 
and conniving, imposed his will on the 
stricken country, installing a puppet regime, 
which continues in power in Warsaw. 

Thus, the struggle of 30 million Poles at 
home, 7 million Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion, and other millions, scattered around 
the globe, goes on. Successive generations 
of Poles have carried on and the present one 
is meeting its obligations in full. So long 
as there is an individual with Polish blood 
in his veins anywhere, the cause of Poland 
will not be lost, 

The people of Poland have demonstrated 
repeatedly that time always works for them. 
Por example, 123 years elapsed between the 
third partition of Poland in 1796 and its 
restoration in 1919. That Is a long time to 
dream and to struggle, but the people of 
Poland persevered and they will again, if 
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Necessary, although it is fervently hoped the 
delay will not be nearly so long in the cur- 
Tent eclipse. 

The new masters of the Kremlin know the 
liberation of Poland ls inevitable. The only 
Question is the timing. 

So long as Poland is enslaved or, for that 
Matter, any country, the United States is in 
Jeopardy. 


Let’s Stop Blatant Evasion of Our Tariff 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
the intelligent plea of Mr. Gil Dietz, of 
the Muscatine, Iowa, Journal, in an ar- 
ticle published on April 7, 1965. 

Continued violations of our tariff laws 
has created serious economic problems 
in Muscatine and Washington Counties 
in southwest Iowa. 

The article follows: 

Ler's Sror BLATANT Evasion or Our TARIFF 
Laws 
(By Gil Dietz) 

Buttons without holes pose a serious 
threat to the present button industry of 
Muscatine. 

The buttons without holes are Japanese and 
Italian gimmicks which have found a loop- 
hole in the U.S, tariff laws. 

It works this way: 

Unfinished plastic button blanks may be 
shipped into this -country under a tariff 
schedule which is only about one-fourth 
as high as that which is charged for finished 
buttons. 

Button blanks are round disks of un- 
Polished plastic with flat plane surfaces. 
They must be tooled, buffed, and drilled with 
thread holes to be finished for use as 
buttons. These are the processes now done 
in the Muscatine button factories. 

About 3 years ago, the foreign manufac- 
turers of plastic button blanks discovered a 
loophole in our tariff laws. They found they 
could do the shaping of the button and the 
buffing in their own factories—everything 
except for the drilling of the holes—and still 
export them to the United States under the 


Same law tariff as that charged for button 


blanks. They are not taxed as finished 
buttons simply because the holes haven't 
been drilled. 

The US. Tariff Commission has called but- 
tons without holes “rate avoidance devices.” 

Most of the work has been done on these 
buttons before they reach the Un'‘ted States. 
A button factory isn't needed to complete 
the process, Any jobber could set up a hole 
drilling operation to complete the imports 
and he would be in the button business. 

If button manufacture becomes nothing 
but the operation of hole drilling machinery, 
this industry and its employment is likely to 
disappear. 

An example of this peril (according to the 
Button Division of the Society for the 
Plastics Industry) is the stated Intention 
of a very large Italian button manufacturer 
to double its production and massively en- 
ter the U.S. button market with the tariff 
avoidance device, and to ship hole drilling 
machines to the United States as a part of 
the program. 
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The buttons without holes were unknown 
in 1960. Some 50,000 gross were imported 
in 1962. The number jumped to 1,800,000 
gross in 1963, and 4,320,000 gross in 1964. 

The button industry now employs about 
350 persons in Muscatine. Several thousand 
persons were employed years ago when but- 
tons were made from shell, but employment 
has been reduced gradually due to a com- 
bination of factors. Fewer people are em- 
ployed here now in the making of buttons 
because of the imports, and because of the 
conversion to plastics and modern technology 
which has revolutionized the industry. Some 
shell buttons are still made here, but most 
of the local work is in the high-speed 
machine production of plastics. 

Because of their cheap price, the foreign- 
made buttons without holes are a serious 
threat to what remains of the local button 
industry. 


Nevada: Scenic Wonderland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Nevada is known far and wide as the 
State which draws millions of tourists 
each year who come to try their luck on 
the gambling tables. It is also known as 
the Silver State, out of whose mineral- 
rich land came the gold and silver which 


helped finance the Civil War and build 


the city of San Francisco. But there 
are other attractions in the State which 
offer a myriad of activities to whet the 
taste of any palate. 

This address is timely because we are 
all concerned about the great outflow of 
American dollars abroad. Americans 
take trips to Europe, Mexico, and Canada 
each year, leaving behind the treasures 
of historic value in these United States. 
President Johnson and many of you have 
expressed interest in a “See America 
First” campaign, so in this respect, I 
would like to point out some of the at- 
tractions of Nevada which would delight 
the tourist. 

Nevada has a culture rich in the 
heritage of the West. It is a land of 
contrasts where lush evergreens and 
mountain lakes and streams bend to 
meet the low desert valleys. From 
its hills, gold and silver were drawn and 
great cities arose, literally, overnight. 
Today, remnants of these cities stand as 
ghost towns. Among them are Virginia 
City, home of the Comstock lode, and 
Goldfield, Tonopah, and Manhattan. 

Recreation areas abound—the many 
lakes and streams provide good fishing 
and boating as well as other water sports. 
Lake Meade, a short drive from Las 
Vegas, offers great bass fishing. It is 
one of the largest manmade lakes in 
the world. One of the world’s highest 
lakes is a short distance from Reno. 
Lake Tahoe’s beautiful setting was com- 
pared to Italy’s Lake Como by Mark 
Twain. He said Tahoe was far more 
spectacular. Pyramid Lake, also close 
to Reno, is a mysterious body of water, 
which is said to have a secret outlet to 
the Pacific. In its center is a perfect 
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pyramid formation and the lake's situa- 
tion in the center of the barren desert 
gives it the austere appearance of Egyp- 
tian terrain. The Walker, Mohave, and 
Topaz Lakes also provide good water 
sports. 

Nevada is a hunter’s dream. Antelope 
hunting is permitted on a limited scale. 
Deer hunting is also in great abundance 
through most of the State. Duck hunt- 
ing is great sport, especially near the 
wildlife refuges of Fallon, Overton, and 
Yerington. Other game and waterfowl 
are also abundant. 

For the camper, either the cool Sierra 
Nevada Mountains or the warm desert 
provide for rugged outdoor living. 

To the skier, the mountain areas near 
Reno and Las Vegas offer some of the 
best skiing in the country. Large, mod- 
ern lifts sweep the skier as high as 11,000 
feet. 

For general sightseeing, all of the 
State has a wide diversity of offerings, 
depending on the tourist. In eastern 
Nevada, Lehman Caves provide one of 
the world's largest collections of stalac- 
tites and interesting fossil remains. 
This part of the State also includes the 
oldest living thing in the world—the 
bristlecone pines—which date to the 
time before Christ. Near here is Mount 
Wheeler Peak, one of the tallest peaks 
on the continent. Scenic Mount Wilson 
Canyon, near Yerington, is a camper's 
paradise. 


In the Black Rock Desert, geysers 
spout warm water. Old pioneer trails 
are still in evidence in the Red Rock 
Canyon. Hoover Dam offers one of the 
most spectacular sights in the country. 
It is cut into a red rock gorge and for 
many years stood as the highest dam in 
the world. Death Valley, one of the con- 
tinent’s lowest points is a marvel, a beau- 
tiful desert scene beyond comparison. 
Other breathtaking sights are Cathedral 
Gorge, Beaver Dam, and the Valley of 
Fire. The Beowawe Geyser is the largest 
active geyser outside Yellowstone Park. 
Also of wide interest are the active cop- 
per pits and iron ore mines in eastern 
Nevada. 

The Indians and their heritage are 
well preserved in the State. Many of the 
tribes live on well-kept reservations and 
still practice their native artistic skills 
of basket weaving and blanket making. 
Near Las Vegas, petroglyphics have been 
found in their original form. 

And, of course, the cities of the State 
are vacationlands in themselves. Reno, 
proudly boasting itself as “The Biggest 
Little City in the World,” is set in a beau- 
tiful valley in the magnificient Sierra 
Nevada’s. Las Vegas, the State’s largest 
city is in a hot, dry climate—perfect as 
a health resort. Carson City, the State's 
capitol is rich in history. Boulder City 
is a green oasis in the desert. Gardner- 
ville and Minden are the “Garden Spots” 
of the State with their green bountiful 
lands. Fallon and Yerington are seats 
of productive and beautiful farmlands. 
Both are sheltered by high mountains in 
the midst of valleys and winding rivers. 
Ely and Elko call the hunters and camp- 
ers to the rugged outdoors. 

This is only a small part of the great 
scenic wonder of the State of Nevada 
and only one of the many States which 
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has its splendor to share with the people 
of this land and of other countries. Ne- 
yada is only one of 50 reasons why Amer- 
icans should make a special effort to see 
America first. Thus, our money would 
stay at home and our citizens would find 
greater appreciation for these United 
States. 


Those Right-To-Work Myths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr, RACE. Mr. Speaker, if my mail 
these days is a typical reflection of mail 
being received by my colleagues, they are 
being fed more bunk than substance on 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

President Johnson aptly described 14 
(b) in his state of the Union message 
as a device which results in conflicts that 
divide Americans in the various States. 

Small, selfish interests have carefully 
developed and propagated hobgoblin 
myths about 14(b). 

My own progressive State of Wiscon- 
sin has not so much as given a nod to 
the misnamed “right to work” law per- 
mitted by 14(b) of Taft-Hartley. And, 
I daresay, the workingmen of my State, 
among whom I am proud to number 
myself, enjoy more freedom and more 
real benefits, than workingmen in most 
States that have enacted misnamed 
“right to work” laws. 

The do-gooders who proclaim they are 
defending the rights of the workingman, 
when they protest repeal of 14(b), do 
protest too loudly. 

The Machinist, the weekly newspaper 
of the International Association of 
Machinists, of which I am a member, 
presents in its May 6 issue a full page of 
facts pertinent to right-to-work myths. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to include 
that report in the Record at this point as 
part of my remarks: 

TrHose Ricut-To-Work MYTHS 

Myth: These laws protect a worker's right 
to work. 

Fact: Even the stanchest supporter of 
these laws ducks away from this claim—he 
lets the title catch the files, A 
right-to-work law protects no one's job; it 
creates none, and it contains no provision 
5 relating to employment as a right 
in itself. 

Myth: A right-to-work law brings industry 
into a State. 

Pact: This is a way of saying that States 
should compete with one another until the 
State which achieves the dubious distinction 
of having the poorest conditions, lowest 
wages, and weakest unions is rewarded with 
new industry. The fact is, stable industries 
want no part of such a State nor of such a 
law. Stable industries locate where people 
have money to buy what they make. When- 
ever a business is attracted by the lure of 
cheap labor and a right-to-work law it re- 
flects no credit to the community, contrib- 
utes little to economic progress, and can be 
sia away just as easily by a gimmick else- 

ere. 


Myth: Right-to-work laws protect the civil 
rights and widen the job opportunities of 
Negroes and other minorities. 
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Fact: The high-sounding label provides 
no civil rights, employment rights, nor any 
other right. In all 50 States the boss does 
the hiring. Most of the 19 right-to-work 
States are in the South. Did right-to-work 
help? Actually, right-to-work helps block 
union contracts which provide job security, 
seniority, and other protections for all work- 
ers. The most active supporters of these 
laws are also the most violent opponents 
of equal rights and equal opportunity. 

Myth: Right-to-work brings labor peace. 

Fact: One of the surest ways to bring 
about unrest and dissention among a plant’s 
workers and unending conflict between a 
union and management, as well as turmoil In 
the community, ts to enact a right-to-work 
law. With such a law there can be no assur- 
ance of unified, responsible unions. There 
can be no guarantee of industrial peace. 
And strikes, work stoppages, and internal 
chaos are the fruits of these laws. Most 
large corporations and most industrial rela- 
tions experts are strongly opposed to such 
laws because they bring not peace, but con- 
flict, 

y Myth: Right to work gives workers the 
right of choice. 

Fact: Such a law actually denies the right 
of choice to the worker and his union by 
forbidding them to even propose a union 
security provision to the company during 
negotiations. The door is closed. There 
is no choice. The employees made a free 
choice when a majority voted for a union, 
and that union must now represent them all 
equally. But in a right-to-work State the 
workers are forbidden to negotiate for across- 
the-board support to the union, even though 
all must—by law—benefit equally. 

Myth: Right-to-work laws are popular 
with workers. 

Fact: The original Taft-Hartley Act of 
1947 contained a requirement that union 
Security contracts would be allowed only 
where a majority of the workers voted for 
them—after having first voted for a union. 
The union security election victories proved 
to be so overwhelming and embarassing that 
Senator Robert A. Taft, the bill's coauthor, 
had the law amended to eliminate the re- 
quirement. By then, 96 percent of the work- 
ers polled, in thousands of elections, had ap- 
proved the union shop. 

Myth: Those who support right-to-work 
laws seek only to correct abuses in unions. 

Fact: The supporters of right-to-work laws 
do not seek reform but rather the elimina- 
tion of unions. They know, however, that a 
sledgehammer approach would receive little 
popular support. But right-to-work laws 
lead toward the same result. In the name 
of reform“ they undermine unions by de- 
stroying the right to establish union security 
by contract. This deliberate sabotage aimed 
at fragmenting the union's strength. 

Myth: Right-to-work laws make unions re- 
sponsible to their members. 

Fact: A union’s responsibility is to provide 
all of the workers in its shop with the best 
possible wages and conditions. The stronger, 
more united a union is, the greater will be 
its responsibility and its achievements. But 
where a union is weak or its ranks torn by 
the dissention that comes where responsibil- 
ity is not borne by all of the workers in- 
volved, it cannot do its best. Right-to-work 
laws promote irresponsibility, 

Myth: Citizens of States with right-to- 
work laws have advanced their labor stand- 
ards at a faster pace than the rest of the 
country. 

Fact: In unemployment compensation, 
workmen's compensation, minimum wages, 
child labor laws, fair employment practices 
laws and equal pay laws. These States have 
actually lagged—and are not closing the 
gap—behind the rest of America. Right to 
work goes hand in hand with low incomes, 
low wages, and poor working conditions. 

Myth: If a State wants a right-to-work law, 
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it should be of no concern to the rest of the 
Nation. 

Fact: The United States is a vast, com- 
plex industrial unit in which each of us is 
dependent upon the rest, It is not a collec- 
tion of small soyerelgn nations, each going 
its separate way. Thus low purchasing power 
in one State has a direct effect on the number 
of washing machines built in another. Fur- 
ther, the low level of one's State’s income has 
a direct bearing on how much money is spent 
on education—al!l of which is felt by the en- 
tire Nation when that generation becomes 
adults. For example, in 1962 of the 19 States 
having right-to-work laws at the time, 17 
spent less on education than the national 
average, 

Right to work ts a fraud on every American 
and a blight on the entire Nation. 


Poland’s Proud Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with all my heart in the acclaim 
of the people of Poland, their dedication 
to freedom and their high accomplish- 
ments that marks this anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution of 1791, 

Four of the Members of this body from 
the great State of Illinois are of Polish 
blood and descent: Congressmen DER- 
WINSKI, KLUCZNSKI, PUCINSKI, and Ros- 
TENKOWSKI. And this is a reminder of 
the tremendous contribution men and 
women of Polish blood have made in the 
building of our cities and our States and 
the cathedral of our democracy from the 
very earliest days. 

Three hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago on September 1608, the first Polish 
settlers landed in Jamestown, Va. The 
annals of John Smith attest to the fact 
that these Polish settlers were a most val- 
uable asset to the struggling young col- 
ony. They brought their strength, their 
willingness to work, and their love of 
freedom to a settlement which needed 
and welcomed their sturdy qualities. 

May 3, 1791, barely 2 years after the 
adoption of our own Constitution, Po- 
land adopted a Constitution which marks 
that country as a pioneer of liberalism 
in Europe. It eliminated with one stroke 
the fundamental weaknesses of the Po- 
lish parliamentary and social system. It 
proclaimed the sovereignty of the people, 
a threat to tyranny and absolutism in 
Russia and Germany. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3 pro- 
claimed: 

All power in civil society should be de- 
rived from the will of the people, its end and 
object being the preservation and integrity 
of the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


The year 1966 will mark the 1,000th 
anniversary of the baptism of the 
Polish nation. One thousand years ago 
Poland linked her destiny with that of 
the West. During a period equal to one- 
half our Christian era, Poland linked her 
destiny with that of the West, and be- 
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Came an integral and creative force in 
its culture. 

The people of Poland have, since the 
days of Jamestown and through the cen- 
turies of events to the present, furnished 
the bone and sinew of American growth. 
At Jamestown Poles cheered and sup- 
Ported John Smith. During the Civil 
War her soldiers fought on the side of 
the Union while her daughters nursed 
our soldiers on the battlefield. Through- 
out the years these sturdy pioneers of 
freedom have been a source of strength 
to the country of their adoption. Today, 
Polish Americans have set their purpose 
to the ultimate liberation of their home- 
land. In their hopes and in the attain- 
ment of their prayers all Americans join. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to commend the people of 
Poland and their American brothers on 
the anniversary of the Polish Constitu- 
tion signed on May 3, 1791. 

The country of Poland had been sev- 
ered by Russia, Prussia, and Austria and 
after that partitioning, Polish leaders 
felt a sense of urgency to find a means 
to prevent future national calamities. 
They needed a format for the Govern- 
ment designed to unite and strengthen 
their country. 

To this end, in 1788, a committee of 
the National Assembly, the Diet, was 
formulated to draw up a constitution to 
improve the Government. This com- 
missioned body was comprised of liberal, 
freedom-seeking, patriotic men. Dis- 
contentment among the tired and dis- 
gusted masses in monarchial Poland 
was great. This state acted as a cata- 
lyst; thus 3 years later, a constitution 
Was signed. 

This first Democratic document in 
Eastern Europe, signed on May 3, 1791, 
reduced the arbitrary powers of the King 
by channeling his authority through a 
council, The powers of the upper Cham- 
ber of the Assembly were reduced and 
those of the popular-elected lower 

were liberalized and fortified. 
The peasantry were freed and placed for 
the first time under the protection of the 
law. Separation of the middle and lower 
classes from the nobility was minimized. 
The authority of the landlords over the 
peasantry was reduced. Equally as im- 
portant, the liberum veto whereby one 
Member of the Diet could veto any meas- 
ure was abolished thus assuring passage 
of more legislation. This constitution 
also created the first type of cabinet gov- 
ernment. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant provisions was freedom of reli- 
gion, conscience, and speech. Thus, Po- 
land became the pioneer of democracy 
in Europe by proclaiming the sovereignty 
of her people. 
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Old Sanborn Field 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr.ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, the world 
is full of surprises, to be sure, but the 
report of a scientific surprise which 
reached me recently is worthy of calling 
to the attention of this body. For back- 
ground information may I point out that 
the ensuing article, entitled “Old San- 
born Field,” was written by one of my 
constituents, Clyde H. Duncan, asso- 
ciate agricultural editor of the College 
of Agriculture, University of Missouri. 
The article was contained in a publica- 
tion, Harvest—An Anthology of Farm 
Writings, by Wheeler McMillen, formerly 
edito> of Farm Journal. Mr. Wheeler, it 
is reported to me, decided to include Old 
Sanborn Field in his collection because 
“this story about Old Sanborn Field is 
priceless and must be included in my 
anthology. It cannot be lost to pos- 
terity.” 

Old Sanborn Field, located on the cam- 
pus of the University of Missouri, is con- 
sidered one of the most important 
experimental fields, and because of the 
scientific surprise the 8-acre plot has 
special significance. 

I commend the article to the Members 
of the House of Representatives: 

OLD SANBORN FLD 
(By Clyde H. Duncan) 

The little professor through the years, with 
soll auger in hand and with students follow- 
ing behind him at a dogtrot, had almost 
worn a path from his classrooms in Waters 
and Mumford Halls to “Old Sanborn,” the 
small 8-acre experimental field within this 
city’s (Columbia, Mo.) boundaries. 

His actions were by no means unusual in 
this placid community long accustomed to 
professors, where education is the common 
currency, If he had been carrying a blunder- 
buss instead of the soil augur, it would 
hardly have caused an eyebrow to raise. 

Now it was 1945 and “Bill” Albrecht, as 
farmers and fertilizer folks knew him and not 
as "the professor,” was standing in this same 
old field. His sleeves were rolled up, his col- 
lar wilted down under the rays of an Au- 
gust sun, hot enough, he says now, to fry a 
pan of catfish, He was taking-one more soil 
sample but now there were no students with 
their staccato firing of questions. He had 
more time for meditation and that’s just 
what the task in hand required. He was on 
a special mission, one of his many very spe- 
cial missions. 

Presently, he came to plot 23. He stopped 
suddenly, gave it a cursory survey. He could 
recite its history backwards and forwards, 
every year of its existence since 1888, or since 
J. W. Sanborn, the stormy, crotchety dean, 
had established this land as rotation field. 
During all these 57 years this plot had been 
unfertilized, Albrecht knew, and had con- 
stantly been cropped to timothy alone. 

He had a hunch, and perhaps even a good 
scientific reason, for taking a sample from 
this particular area, He wanted it for a 
friend who was interested in the new wonder 
drug research now daily making the front 
pages. This friend had written him tersely, 
“Please send me a good representative sample 
of Sanborn Field. I'm playing a hunch that 
the old field is loaded with fungus.” Maybe 
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those weren't his exact words but they are 
close enough. 

So, from plot 23, Dr. William A. Albrecht, 
then chairman of the Department of Soils 
of the University of Missouri, carefully. 
shoveled up a sample of good earth which, 
through all the long years dating back well 
into the last century, had known no other 
crop but mule forage. Many thoughts, as 
they always did, rushed through Albrecht's 
scientific brain as he walked back down Col- 
lege Avenue with his soil sample to Mumford 
Hall and the lab, There, he was a familiar 
figure with crucible, test tube, or retort in 
hand, always talking fast and gesturing faster 
to some freshman student about how to con- 
centrate on his studies, or to some doctoral 
candidate on such subjects as collodial in- 
vestigations. 

Now, back in his lab on this August day, 
1945, less important things, such as confer- 
ences with professors and meetings with fer- 
tilizer executives, could all wait. He had 
something more important to do. He had 
this package of soil to mail, without delay, 
to his oldtime colleague and former Univer- 
sity of Missouri faculty friend, Dr. Benjamin 
M. Duggar, the botanist. 

“What has Albrecht sent me this time?“ 
Duggar no doubt said on receiving this bit 
of Missouri crust. He's probably outdone 
himself this time.“ 

The botanist was to find that his own 
words were truly prophetic, and that Albrecht 
had outdone himself and all other men up 
to that time for the laboratory soon was to 
reveal that the sample from plot 23, Sanborn 
Field, University of Missouri, contained the 
first golden mold from which aureomycin 
was obtained. Thus, this was the beginning, 
the starting point, of the now world-re- 
nowned antibiotic similar to penicillin. 

It would be awhile before all the story 
of this day’s events would be completely 
written, if ever, Duggar and Albrecht knew. 
But one thing they did know, as scientists, 
that soon the fruits of this day's labors would 
be put to work saving millions from untimely 
deaths, They know, too, or strongly sus- 
pected, that it would prove the arch enemy of 
certain death-dealing viruses as well as both 
gram-positive and gram-negative bacteria, 

One now can easily visualize Dr. Duggar 
looking a bit bewildered after this famous 
discovery, serving as he was then as con- 
sultant in mycological fungus research and 
production for American Cyanamid’s Lederle 
Laboratories. One can almost hear him say- 
ing, “Albrecht bas more wizardry and magic 
than Houdini. Imagine, of all the places he 
might have spaded the soil for a sample, he 
picks just the right one that happened to 
be loaded with aureomycin.” 

Dr. Duggar, no doubt, was awed by this 
unusual discovery. It is doubtful, though, 
if it surprised the professor, who had become 
accustomed to seeing Sanborn Field produce 
the out-of-the-way and the unusual so much 
80 as to establish for it a peculiar niche in 
the literature of agriculture, Rebellike, this 
tiny feld seemed neyer to stick to the script. 

Dr. Albrecht, as a director of all of the 
Sanborn Field research, had seen these same 
acres produce face-reddening facts, For in- 
stance, he knew that back when everyone 
was talking and preaching crop rotations 
evidence from Sanborn Field had proven 
that such practices under certain conditions 
could not be beneficial but actually very 
harmful. This man of classroom and labor- 
atory, a born teacher, knew, too, that con- 
trary to early admonitions that legumes left 
the soil better than they found it, wasn't 
always true. , overdone could, in- 
stead of leaving the soil with an abundance 
of stored nitrogen, leave it as impoverished 
as a sharecropper's land following a lifetime 
of following a one-crop system. Sanborn 
Field also had taught the research men that 
fertilizers applied without rhyme or reason 
could be almost as bad as no fertilizer at all. 
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Albrecht knew these things, because he 
knew Sanborn Field, those few little acres 
that the unimaginative had once tried to 
turn into a parking lot, but which were 
capable of producing more scientific sur- 
prises than a clown in a circus. It was this 
knowledge which mothered a remark by him 
when the soil sample that had produced the 
then newest of the wonder drugs was pre- 
sented in special ceremonies at the Smith- 
sonian Institution on October 15, 1958. 

He declared at that time, his friends say, 
that it was very doubtful if any other plot 
of land, comparable in size on the face of the 
earth, has produced as much genuine knowl- 
edge and wisdom for humanity's use in com- 
bating physical suffering and hunger as have 
the hallowed acres of Sanborn Field. 


The Nonlethal Gas Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing essay, which makes a lot of sense, 
is found in the American Security Coun- 
cil’s Washington report for May 3, and 
was authored by Dr. Stefan Possony of 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolu- 
tion, and Peace: 

THE HUMANIZATION OF WAR 
(By Stefan Possony) 

The utilization in the Vietnamese war of 
nonlethal gases may turn out to be a sig- 
nificant milestone in the history of armed 
conflict, According to Washington, nonlethal 
gases were made available by the United 
States to Vietnam and were used by Viet- 
namese troops upon a decision by the Viet- 
namese command. Secretary Rusk stated 
that the nonlethal gas employed belongs to 
the class of tear gases. Less authoritative 
Washington sources stated that the gas 
causes attacks of nausea and diarrhea last- 
ing a few hours, This gas supposedly can 
be bought on the open market and is nor- 
mally employed for riot control. 

Whatever the nature of the gas itself, it 
seems doubtful, under the circumstances, 
that company-grade commanders were au- 
thorized to order the use of gas of any kind 
as they would order rifle or machinegun 
fire. 

It seems, rather, that we should congratu- 
late President Johnson and Secretary Mc- 
Namara on a decision which, in one way 
or the other, they must have made deliber- 
ately and which, potentially, could be one 
of the most humanitarian decisions of all 
times. I hope that they will have the cour- 
age of their own convictions and will not give 
in to the anti-American and antigas propa- 
ganda barrage. 

Thus far, American leaders have handled 
the propaganda attack by declaring that the 
gas would continue to be used whenever re- 
quired, namely in riotlike circumstances. 
Yet, it would be far better if the United 
States were to decide to employ nonlethal 
gas systematically and on a large scale as one 
of our primary means of bringing the Viet- 
namese war to a close. 

What is the background for opposition to 
chemical weapons? 

In 1915, the Germans who were unable to 
break the British and French lines by the 
traditional means of artillery, infantry, and 
cavalry, resorted to gas attacks. The chem- 
ical weapon came as a complete surprise to 
the Allies. Actually, the initial effectiveness 
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of gas also surprised the German general 
staff which originally was committed merely 
to the experimental use of the weapon. Be- 
cause the gases were deadly, and because 
there was no defense, nor a capability for 
retaliation, the Allies feared that the Ger- 
mans had achieved technological superiority. 
In their desperation, Paris and London un- 
leashed a furious propaganda campaign 
branding the employment of poison gas as 
barbarous and inhuman. The American 
press took up the theme and soon the world 
found itself in a paroxysm of moral protest. 

The Germans remained undeterred. But 
since they had only rudimentary gas war- 
fare capabilities and had not thought 
through their tactics. they were unable to 
win any decisive victories. Within a year, 
just by the time the Germans were in a 
position to make really effective use of the 
weapon, the British and French had de- 
veloped adequate defenses and were using 
chemical ammunitions of thelr own. From 
then on gas shells belonged in the standard 
arsenal. This should have ended the propa- 
ganda excitement, but opposition to gas war- 
fare continued unabated and gradually grew 
stronger. 

Granted that there is a different psycho- 
logical reaction to gas than to lead and steel, 
criticism on humane grounds still was un- 
justified because chemical ammunition al- 
lowed the attainment of military objectives 
by inflicting only a quarter of the fatalities 
that were caused by high explosive shells. 
Granted also that the effects of gas on human 
skins, respiratory organs and mucous mem- 
branes often lingered and that some indirect 
effects (for example on kidneys) could last 
for decades, it was nevertheless true that 
most gas casualties recovered completely, 
that gas crippled only small numbers (mostly 
in the form of blindness), and that shrapnel 
was an immeasurably more deadly killer than 
gas. The fact is that the lethality of the 
gas shell was far less than that of the high 
explosive shell. The foremost utility of gas, 
therefore, was not that it inflicted casualties 
but that it reduced the o t's tactical 
flexibility and mobility and that it affected 
the morale and psychology of hostile troops. 

To give one concrete example of survival: 
Adolf Hitler was heavily gassed by the end 
of World War I. To the disadvantage of all 
other survivors of that conflict he was 
promptly cured and left the hospital to start 
a political career. For another 27 years, Hit- 
ler was able to operate at a high level of ef- 
fectiveness; he died by suicide, not as a re- 
sult of poison gas. 

The eagerness with which, after World 
War I, Britain and France signed the Geneva 
Convention outlawing gas warfare was due 
to the backfire of their own propaganda. If 
humanitarianism really had been used as a 
standard, of judgment, high explosive weap- 
ons should have been outlawed instead of 
chemical munitions. The United States, in- 
cidentally, did not become a signatory to the 
Geneva Convention; nor did the U.S.S.R. 

Whether or not it would have been ad- 
vantageous during World War II, for one or 
the other side, to resort to gas warfare re- 
mains an open question. The military knew 
all about the poor lethality of the weapon 
on the battlefield. Since there were ade- 
quate defenses at least against gases affect- 
ing the lungs and eyes, none of the high 
commands thought it worthwhile to press 
the point. Toward the end of the war, the 
Germans invented the so-called nerve gases 
which are believed to be far more deadly 
than earlier types; but by then they had no 
suitable means of delivery and the allies 
possessed more than adequate means of re- 
taliation. Thus, there was no obvious over- 
riding advantage to gas warfare in the Eu- 
ropean theater. 

By contrast, if chemical weapons had been 
used in the Pacific against Japanese held is- 
lands—which had to be seized through am- 
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phibious assault at a high cost in American 
lives—U.S. casualties could have been kept 
to a minimum. It is to be presumed that 
the utilization even of lethal gases may have 
permitted large numbers of Japanese soldiers 
to survive. If nonlethal gases had been used, 
the casualty rates very well may have been 
reduced drastically on both sides. The use 
of nonlethal gases, therefore, was indicated 
for humane, and also for many solid mili- 
tary reasons. Unfortunately, fear of public 
opinion precluded utilization of the chemi- 
cal capability and caused thousands of Amer- 
icans and Japanese to die. 

No one in his right mind ever has criticized 
the pacifist desire to abolish war. But wars 
continue to occur and the United States con- 
tinues to be involved. Furthermore, we have 
now entered a period when it is most likely 
that an increasing number of so-called paci- 
fication missions will have to be executed 
in order to stop bloodshed and the indis- 
criminate slaughter of civilians. Why, in 
any of the operations in which American and 
U.N. forces will be engaged, should fatalities 
be inflicted which can be avoided? In fight- 
ing guerrillas American forces often will be 
meeting enemy soldiers who are opposed to 
communism, who are fundamentally friendly 
to the democratic cause, and whose death 
is not at all in our interest. On the con- 
trary, our tactical and political interests 
would be served best if those potentially 
friendly soldiers were captured and con- 
verted. 

As a general principle, if a military ob- 
jective can be attained through the employ- 
ment of weapons that inflict a minimum 
rather than a maximum number of fatalities, 
it would be the preferred moral and humane 
course of action to fight with the more 
benign arms. The employment of non- 
lethal weapons would be particularly wise 
if such a choice would yield desirable politi- 
cal byproducts. 

The attitude of self-styled pacifists and 
ritualistic critics of gas warfare is logically 
and morally indefensible and can be ex- 
plained only by the example of Pavlov’s dog 
who reacts to the sound of a bell by salivat- 
ing regardless of whether food is offered or 
not. The so-called humanitarians are react- 
ing to the word gas“ but not to the reality 
which is symbolized by this abstraction. 
Opposing nonlethal gas on the grounds that 
any gas is objectionable is like opposing 
& protective serum that produces temporary 
discomfort on the grounds that it is a killing 
poison. 

In the present concrete case, the United 
States has no particular reason to assume 
that the North Vietnamese population is 
supporting the Communist regime enthusi- 
astically. The Vietcong, undoubtedly, in- 
clude well-indoctrinated and disciplined 
Communists but it is unlikely that most 
Vietcong soldiers are lastingly hostile; quite 
a few of them probably are serving against 
their will. Under the circumstances, while 
we must make every effort to prevent the 
enemy from hurting our ally or prolonging 
the conflict, we have no interest whatever in 
killing North Vietnamese soldiers or civil- 
fans. Our present interest is to break up 
the Vietcong, to deprive them of their re- 
sources, to lessen their will to fight, to halt 
the flow of their supplies, and to stop the 
guerrilla offensive, 

The employment of nonlethal gases imposes 
upon us the duty to devote sophisticated at- 
tention to the psychological aspects of our 
strategy. The. unfortunate fact is that, as 50 
often before, we have once again demonstrat- 
ed that our technological capabilities exceed 
our psychological talents. Did we again fol- 
low our routine of forgetting about propa- 
ganda? Or did we entrust the planning and 
execution of psychological operations to un- 
qualified personnel? Or did the advice of 
qualified personnel go unheeded? On the 
basis of considerable personal experience, I 
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Can assure our defense officials that psycho- 
logical operations can be highly cost effective 
by themselves and are well suited to enhance 
the cost effectiveness of all hardware weapons. 

Instead of being apologetic about our use 
of -tem incapacitators, the United 
States should adopt the policy of employing 
nonlethal weapons of all kinds whenever this 
is militarily opportune. We must insure that 
this American ‘policy will be understood by 
our enemies. The time has come when the 
United States should take long delayed ini- 
tiatives to enlarge our capability of waging 
War with a whole spectrum of nonlethal 
Weapons. Washington should commit itself 
to develop modern technology for the in- 
creasing humanization of armed conflict and 
for the downward escalation of violence. 

Let those who oppose nonlethal weapons 
State unequivocally that they prefer to kill 
people instead of keeping them alive. And 
let the United States make the case for non- 
lethal warfare honestly, clearly, and openly 
before the entire world. We could hardly 
have a better case. 


“Jibaro” With a Fresh Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
brightest, most hopeful and sparkling 
personalities in the freshman corps of 
the 89th Congress is our colleague, 
SANTIAGO PoLanco-Asrev, the new Resi- 
dent Commissioner of Puerto Rico. In 
the brief span of the first 100 days of the 
new Congress, the gentleman from 
Puerto Rico [Mr. PoLanco-AsREU] has 
Made the acquaintance of most of his 
fellow Members, and I can say that he 
has impressed us with his vigor and abil- 
ity. Although he is young in age, he has 
already achieved the wisdom and ability 
of a statesman, and I predict that there 
are great things in store for our col- 
league, whom we have come to know as 
“CHAGUIN.” 

When I was in Puerto Rico recently, 
there appeared in the April 18 issue of 
the San Juan Star—the only English- 
language newspaper in the island—a 
Sunday feature reviewing our colleague's 
first 100 days in Congress. It was en- 
titled “A ‘Jibaro’ With a Fresh Ap- 
proach.” I learned that a “jibaro” in 
Puerto Rico is a person from the rural 
countryside. The article is, I think, a fine 
characterization of our distinguished col- 
league, and I am sure that our fellow 
Members will be interested in reading it. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, the 
article follows: 

Poranco’s First 100 Days—A Jaro WITH A 
FRESE APPROACH 
(By Walter S. Priest) 

(“As PoraÑco himself once observed to 

a newsman, the job of nonvoting Resident 

oner, powerless as it seems, is any- 
thing the incumbent wants to make it. With 
the decentralization of power which Muñoz 
himself ordered, the Resident Commis- 
sioner's job has assumed a new place in the 
political firmament.“) 

WASHINGTON: —For reasons long lost to 
American political mythology, the first 100 
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days of a new President are highly signifi- 
cant. During this brief period, the Chief 
Executive supposedly proposes his program, 
learns who his friends and enemies in Con- 
gress are, and stamps his personality on his 
administration forevermore. 

The first 100 days of a freshmen Member 
of the House of Representatives are unlikely 
to be as earthshaking, Chances are they pass 
quickly in a confusion of endless marble hall- 
ways, instructions from party chiefs and 
wrong telephone numbers before the Mem- 
ber sinks into legislative limbo as the lowest 
ranking member on a committee he didn't 
want anyway. 

Such was not the fate of a self-styled 
jibaro from Puerto Rico, however. When 
SanTaGo PoLanco-Asreu’s first 100 days 
ended on April 14, Puerto Rico’s new Resi- 
dent Commissioner was acting more. like a 
President than a junior lawmaker. Already, 
the impeccably dressed man with the firm 
handshake and the warm smile of the prac- 
ticed politician has been adding new dimen- 
sions to an office which has languished in 
the shadows for 20 years. 

Close friends confide the 44-year-old at- 
torney was less than overjoyed when the 
Popular Democratic Party, reportedly acting 
at the urging of doña Inés de Muñoz Marin, 
tapped Pol AN cο to succeed retiring Resident 
Commissioner Dr. Antonio Ferndés~Isern. 
After all, largely by his own efforts he had 
earned the powerful post of Commonwealth 
House speaker following the death of Er- 
nesto Ramos Antonini. Former Gov. Luis 
Mufiog-Marin’s decision to step aside left 
several inyiting vacuums of power in both 
party and government. Po.anco, a trusted 
troubleshooter for Mufioz in the Dominican 
crisis of 1963, was also identified with the 
rising young expansionist wing of the Pop- 
ular Democratic Party. In short, Puerto 
Rico was a warm and friendly place. Wash- 
ington was cold and remote, and the com- 
plexities of the Federal establishment a lit- 
tle forbidding, especially to a jibaro even 
if you pay him 630,000 a year. 

The very things, however, that made life 
in Puero Rico so Mviting were today becom- 
ing important determinants in shaping Po- 
LANCO’S position. As Ponanco himself once 
observed to a newsman, the job of a non- 
voting Resident Commissioner, powerless as 
it seems, is an the incumbent wants 
to make it. Under Mufioz’ highly centralized 
administration the scope was severely lim- 
ited. Muñoz was his own Governor, Am- 
bassador, Resident Commissioner, and polit- 
ical plumber rolled into one. With the de- 
centralization of power which Mufioz him- 
self ordered, the Resident Commissioner's 
job has assumed a new place in the politital 
firmament. While Poraxco would be the 
last to admit it, he is building the office into 
a steppingstone to the Governorship. This 
would be true whether he liked the idea or 
not.. The Popular Democratic Party today 
lacks the manpower in its younger echelons 
who combine the insight into Federal and 
Commonwealth affairs of a Mufioz. In 4 or 
8 years the exception will be POLANCO. 

Few of these hindsight observations were 
running through the minds of newsmen 
whom Potanco invited to a first informal 
chat over cocktails at Washington’s Madison 
Hotel early last January. For both sides it 
‘was a chance to measure one another's char- 
acter. As the evening wore on, it became 
plain Potanco was interviewing the news- 
men. It was equally clear to them that here 
was a Resident Commissioner who enjoyed 
the undefinable essence of politics whether 
practiced in Washington or San Juan, a man 
who enjoyed debate, new concepts and ap- 
proaches. If during the discussion veterans 
of the Puerto Rican beat were prone to smile 
a bit at his insistence he would stump the 
country to acquaint Americanos with Puerto 
Rico, they erred badly. They were hearing 
the first tentative expressions of what has 
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become the keystone of Poranco's policy as 
Resident Commissioner and perhaps the most 
crucial aspect of United States-Puerto Rican 
relations for the next decade. 

As a practical matter, when he completes 
his trip to California and Washington States 
later this summer he will have traveled some 
8,000 miles on behalf of a mission of awe- 
some difficulty. From a political point of 
view, the mission“ is no less than establish- 
ing for Puerto Ricoan importance in “domes- 
tic” U.S, affairs equal to its well-known role 
in “foreign policy.” Logic insists the two are 
inseparable. But logic has never been a dic- 
tator in Washington. 

Potanco’s burden was thrust upon him by 
the kind of ironic situation only Puerto Rico 
seems able to produce. Basking for nearly 
a decade in the warmth of mainland public 
relations too successful in chanting the 
“miracle” of Commonwealth progress, “boot- 
strappery,” and showcase” imagery, Puerto 
Rico committed the most unpardonable sin 
in Washington politics. It became a bore. 

The biggest bore of all was its preoccupa- 
tion with “status.” The infinite. legalisms, 
the “culture” and “identity” debates cause 
the mind to boggle and the eye to go glassy. 
As one member of the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee once put it: 
“You're eating regularly, aren't you? 80 
what's the problem?” 

Potanco has plunged In to show that eat- 
ing regularly is only one facet of the Puerto 
Rican condition. But first a common ground 
for discussion must be found. Puerto 
Ricans are so far ahead of Americanos in 
their thinking on socioeconomic problems of 
status, they don’t even inhabit the same 
planet. 

It is this search for a common denominator 
that has led Potanco to transform the office 
of Resident Commissioner into what is a 
center for a communication program. A 
part of the effort showed recently in a series 
of press conferences with newsmen repre- 
senting various regional papers. They were 
offered State by State statistics on the jobs 
generated by Puerto Rican purchases in 
various U.S. markets. But this Is only a part 
of the effort. 


Far more important is Poranco’s desire to 
transform himself and his office into honest 
broker for all political persuasions on Puerto 
Rican questions. This has involved thrust- 
ing himself and Puerto Rico into mainland 
issues, In his maiden statement to the 
House, which came during debate on the 
education bill, Poranco made it clear he 
would speak out on national questions. “I 
am not,” he later added, “simply going to 
talk and talk. They do not want to hear the 
same fellow every day. 

“My basic aim is to interest Members of 
Congress in Puerto Rico; to create a climate 
in which they will have confidence in my 
opinion about Puerto Rico; to let them know 
the importance of the special political rela- 
tions between Puerto Rico and the United 
States in relation to the entire hemisphere. 

“Perhaps I can pave the way for the time 
the Status Study Commission makes its 
report.” 

To the effort he calls opening the door 
psychologically Potanco applies his talents 
as a listener and politician's intuitive grasp 
of the possible. Like himself, he finds, the 
average Congressman must concentrate on 
his district almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

If this tends to insulate the average law- 
maker's mind, the alternative is even more 
unprofitable. Defeat at the polls. There- 
fore Potanco takes Puerto Rico's case to the 


‘lawmaker, scheduling at least 5 meetings 


a week with various Members, 200 during 
the session, and traveling with them if they 
invite him to their districts. 

Although he has some personal doubt the 
Resident Commissioner should sit automat- 
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ically on the House Interior, Agriculture, 
and Armed Services Committees to the ex- 
clusion of others, he attends meetings regu- 
larly. The fact they may have no legislation 
involving Puerto Rico does not matter. He 


oes. 
s “If you're interested in my problems, I'll 
be interested in yours,” PoLANco observes. 

PoLanco’s ability to mix with the Wash- 
ington whirl often obscures the deeply intro- 
spective side of his nature. In any moment 
his face can change from that of the con- 
yivial politician to a man tortured by self- 
doubt, The frown that follows connotes 
great spiritual struggles in progress in this 
lawyer's neatly compartmented mind. His 
tendency is to worry a problem into sub- 
mission; if one approach seems wrong, try 
another. 

Although he spans two generations in 
Commonwealth politics, Pobanco hates to 
be classified ideologically. However, he does 
subscribe to the “dynamic” concept of Com- 
monwealth. “You have to consider the his- 
torical moment of 1940 and 24 years later. 
Puerto Rico is different because, after all, 
the world is different too.” 

“This special relationship, it should have 
a dynamic of its own. The best way to clas- 
sify me is that I want a more perfect com- 
pact to insure a more perfect union with the 
United States.” 

Once a Stacom report is in, he thinks 
Puerto Ricans will go to a plebiscite but 
doubts Congress would bind itself in ad- 
vance to any particular commission finding. 
What would be valuable, he believes, is for 
the commission to issue “a profound intel- 
lectual statement that relations are legiti- 
mate from the constitutional point of view. 
That would be a good step now.” 

His introspective side has led him into ex- 
tensive private research on the history of 
U.S. political institutions, including Con- 
gress, which he now admits he understands 
better than he did as Commonwealth house 
speaker, The results show in the speeches 
rattling out of his office since early Febru- 


116 possesses the talent of targeting his 
audiences to perfection. For the highbrow 
staff of the Brookings Institution or Insti- 
tute of Puerto Rico in New York, which 
voted him its Citizen-of-the-Year Award, he 
talks about “cultural pluralism.” For the 
Society for International Development (SID) 
or the Pan American Liaison Committee of 
Women's Organizations, he stresses economic 
issues. 

He has lectured New York’s Puerto Ricans 
over the radio on the administration's civil 
rights bill and encouraged a group of 150 
Puerto Rico-bound youths in Wooster, Ohio, 
to unbridle their imaginations and “see for 
themselves.“ 

In every case listeners are led to break 
new intellectual ground without casting 
completely loose from their famiilar thought 
patterns or encountering confusing or radi- 
cal ideas. The adroit interweaving of fact 
and concept has already won editorial praise 
in several areas and in Congress. 

At the same time, PoLanco will not duck 
a fight for diplomacy's sake, When Colum- 
nist Marguerite Higgins penned a series of 
acid columns on “communism” in Puerto 
Rico, Potanco fired back promptly. Editors 
of nearly every paper publishing the articles 
received a polite but firm letter setting the 
record straight. 

Transformation in the Resident Commis- 
sioner’s policies is reflected in the trappings 
of office as well. Last week, painters and 
sanders directed by Ponanco’s charming wife, 
Viola Orsini, were stripping the gloomy mag- 
nificence from his above the office 
of Puerto Rico at 2210 R Street. Pearl white 
walls and varnished natural wood floors now 
sparkle in the living room. Poranco’s inten- 
tion is to turn his home into a center for 
Puerto Rican life in Washington, a truly 
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radical departure from his predecessor. But 
it must have caught on. For the first time 
in anyone’s memory Luis Mufioz-Marin was 
staying in the Resident Commissioner's quar- 
ters and apparently enjoying it despite the 
fiying plaster. To Potanco’s delight he can 
now talk politics on into the night with a 
man he greatly admires. 

PotlaNco frankly confesses the intense so- 
cial life of official Washington “is just too 
much for me.” Work days, which include 
Saturdays, find him up at 7:15 a.m., reading 
the Washington Post and New York Times. 
After a quick breakfast he descends to his 
first-floor office and works until 9 a.m., when 
he leaves for his cramped congressional quar- 
ters in the Old House Office Building. If 
meetings of his committees are scheduled 
for the morning he usually attends and then 
walks over to the House chamber to hear 
the debates. Afternoons, starting at 3 p.m., 
are devoted to callers and conferences. At 
around 6 pm., when most offices close, he 
starts dictating letters and reading up on 
the next day's work until around 7 p.m. 
Chances are the unavoidable social entan- 
glement presents itself about that time and 
that means home for dinner again around 
8:30 pm. About Washington social life, Mrs. 
Polanco has little to say except that it’s part 
of the business. 

Shortly after his arrival, Potanco boldly 
announced plans for redecorating his quar- 
ters included hanging a genuine Puerto 
Rican hammock in a shaded nook. 

It will look like I'm sleeping but III really 
be thinking,” he quipped. He could have 
saved the defensive distinctions and even 
the trouble of hanging his hammock. By 
the look of his appointment book he won't 
use {t until next year anyway. Such is life 
for a man with a “mission.” 


Sweeney Calls for an End of U.S. Policy 
of Appeasing Nasser 
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HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 
gressman at Large from the State of 
Ohio, I today call upon the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State to end a policy of appeas- 
ing Nasser and the Arab States in their 
continuing efforts to rob the Republic of 
Israel by diverting the headwaters of the 
Jordan River. 

The world has stood in admiration of 
the Republic of Israel and her creative 
achievements since her conception. Cen- 
turies of neglect and waste resulted in the 
vast creation of desert lands; and, when 
Israel came into being, she made these 
lands begin to bloom again by the wise 
use of her water resources. 

The Arabs, now, are attempting to dry 
out Israel and turn the land back to 
desert. No American foreign policy ex- 
pert should support this Nasser-con- 
ceived plot to destroy this thriving 
civilization, from which humanity de- 
rives so much benefit. 

I predict violence will flair up at any 
time concerning the Nasser move to de- 
prive Israel of water. 

As an American legislator, I cannot 
remain silent in the face of Arab prov- 
ocation endangering peace. Now is the 
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time for the U.S. Department of State to 
engage in a pact with Israel to conclude 
a mutual security pact declaring Israel as 
our sole, true friend and responsible and 
reliable ally in the Middle East. We 
should supply Israel with defense weap- 
ons she needs to meet the aggression of 
pea Arabia and Nasser’s anti-Israel 
es. 


Successful Economic Policy: A Three- 
Way Partnership Between Business, 
Labor, and Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler, in 
his first major speech as Secretary, re- 
cently addressed the annual convention 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors. Secretary Fowler cited the un- 
paralleled economic growth and pros- 
perity experienced by this country dur- 
ing the past 4 years. He points out 
realistic fiscal policies. And he cites the 
spirit of cooperation between business, la- 
bor, and Government, which has pre- 
vailed during the Kennedy administra- 
tion and the administration of President 
Johnson as being responsible for our 
success. 


I deem the remarks of Secretary 
Fowler, a native Virginian and a highly 
experienced Government administrator, 
to be of great importance to all Ameri- 
cans and of special interest to the Con- 
gress. I, therefore, include the full text 
of Secretary Fowler's speech: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. Fow- 
LER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE 
THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER EDITORS 
I am particularly happy to make this, my 

first fullfledged speech as Secretary of the 

Treasury before a group that plays so vital 

a role in informing the American public 

about the complex and critical issues that 

confront our Nation. 

As I do so I am conscious that I observe a 
precedent set 4 years ago when my distin- 
guished predecessor and good friend, Douglas 
Dillon, made his maiden economic address 
as Secretary of the Treasury before this very 
same group. 

In that address, he set forth a twofold pro- 
gram to bring us closer to our economic 
goals: First, a complete overhaul of our tax 
system to augment incentives, initiative, and 
effort in the private sector of our economy, 
and second, an overall monetary approach to 
assure the ample availability of long-term 
credit so essential to domestic growth while 
maintaining short-term rates at levels high 
enough to prevent any excessive outflow of 
dollars abroad. These policies, he declared, 
would lead us—and I quote, “to a period of 
growth and prosperity during the sixties’ 
such as this Nation has never known.” : 

Next month, the economic expansion that 
began in February of 1961 will become the 
longest in the entire history of our Nation— 
except for the expansion that included World 
War II. There could be no better testimony 
to the success of our economic policies over 
the past 4 years. 
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As Under Secretary of the Treasury I was 
Privileged to participate in the first forma- 
tion of those policies, and to assist at every 
Major stage of their development, adoption, 
and execution. I am convinced we must 
Continue to bulld upon those policies, im- 
Proving them as we can and adapting them 
to meet new problems and new needs. But 
Policies cannot be static in a world as rapidly 
Changing as ours. The problems and pros- 
pects we face today could scarcely be more 
diferent from those we faced 4 years ago. 

According to the Gallup poll published 
yesterday, the American people consider eco- 
nomic problems the least important facing 
the Nation—in contrast to the people in 
Many countries abroad who cite economic 
Problems as their most important. And the 
latest quarterly report on consumer attitudes 
by the University of Michigan finds consumer 
Confidence in the Nation's economic outlook 
at its highest level since 1956. The busi- 
ness community continues to demonstrate 
through its investment plans and behavior 
that it shares this same solid confidence in 
our economic prospects. But while our 
grounds for confidence are indeed firm, we 
must never make the cardinal mistake of 
taking continued progress as a foregone con- 
clusion. For continued progress rests on the 
continued success of proper Government pol- 
icies and private effort. And to judge what 
those policies and that effort must be if we 
are to sustain the current upsurge, we must 
Understand what they have been in the past, 
how the best features can be conserved and 
built upon for the future. It will be our 
Purpose to appraise the past as a basis for 
the future. 

Certainly, the expansion we now enjoy was 
far from a foregone conclusion 4 years ago. 

Then we were just emerging from our 
Tourth postwar recession, acutely aware that 
each of the three prior recessions had been 
followed by shorter and weaker recoveries, 
and that the previous recession had produced 
the largest peacetime budget deficit in our 
history. Unemployment was intolerably 
high. Business investment was far less than 
We needed to generate more vigorous and 
viable economic growth and maintain a 
Strongly competition position in world mar- 
kets—including our own home market which 
Was becoming increasingly open to import 
competition. At the same time, a series of 
balance-of-payments deficits—averaging, on 
the basis of regular transactions, almost $4 
billion a year from 1958 through 1960—had 
made us vulnerable on the international 
front. 

We were firmly convinced that the only 

answer to our problems on both the 
domestic and international fronts lay in rè- 
invigorating the private sector as the prime 
Mover in the achievement of our economic 
goals. The private economy simply could not 
do its job as long as incentives were dulled 
and it continued to labor under excessively 
high wartime tax rates—rates originally ap- 
Plied to restrain strong inflationary pressures 
that accompanied wars and emergencies. 

Our first step was to redouble the incen- 
tives for greater private domestic investment 
in new plant and equipment—investment 
that had been lagging for far too long and 
whose strength was essential if we were to 
have a firm foundation for sustaining un- 
Interrupted economic growth for any long 
period of time. The Revenue Act of 1962 
granted a tax credit of 7 percent on new in- 
vestment in machinery and equipment, and 
in that same year the Treasury reformed and 
liberalized the tax treatment of depreciation. 
Together with the cut in the corporate tax 
rate contained in the Revenue Act of 1964— 
amounting to some $2.7 billion at current 
income levels—these measures have raised 
the profitability of a typical investment in 
new equipment by more than one-third. 

We complemented our initial move to ac- 
celerate private investment by reducing sub- 
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stantially personal income tax rates across 
the board, thereby cutting more than $11 
billion—at current income levels from the 
tax load borne by individual taxpayers, thus 
providing a massive increase in private 
demand. 7 

To these tax measures for expanding the 
role of our private sector, we joined a rig- 
orous program of control over Government 
expenditures—a program that has reached 
new heights of intensity and effectiveness 
under the leadership of President Johnson. 
In his administrative budgets thus far— 
those covering fiscal years 1965 and 1966— 
President Johnson has held total expendi- 
ture increases down to an average of 81 bil- 
lion a year, $2 billion or two-thirds, less than 
the average annual increase of $3 billion 
over the previous 10 years. 

The response of the private economy to 
these policies has been magnificent. From 
the first quarter of 1961 to the quarter just 
ended, our gross national product has grown 
by an average of more than 5 percent a year, 
in constant prices. The unemployment rate 
has fallen from 6.9 percent in February of 
1961 to 4.7 percent last month—a 7-year low. 
At the same time, we have gained some 5 mil- 
lion jobs, including 1.7 million in the last 
12 months. Particularly significant is the 
600,000-job gain in manufacturing over the 


last 12 months, bringing total manufacturing 


employment back around the peak level of 
17% million for 1953, despite the tremendous 
technological advances in laborsaving de- 
vices in this period. Profits have reached 
new highs each year, for a total gain of over 
60 percent in profits after taxes. Business 
investment in new plant and equipment has 
recovered sharply from its tendency during 
the 1950's to lag or decline. This year's 
planned expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment stand, according to the latest official 
survey, at $50.2 billion, or more than double 
the level of a decade ago. And the $14.5- 
billion growth in those expenditures for the 
5 years 1961-65 exceeds by $4.1 billion the in- 
crease for the entire decade of the 1950's. 
And, after taxes and in constant dollars, av~ 
erage per capita income has grown by an 
average of 334 percent a year. And these 
have been real gains—preserved by a record 
of price stability unmatched by that of any 
other major industrial country. 

Our resurgent economic performance since 
early 1961 has added more than $100 billion 
in real terms to our national output—a total 
that far exceeds the entire added output 
during the same period by all of Western 
Europe. As a yardstick, one might remem- 
ber that this added slice on our national cake 
in the last 4 years exceeds the entire gross 
national product of France and Belgium. In 
fact, the increase alone in our national out- 
put over the past 4 years suxpasses the total 
national output of any other nation of the 
free world—and continues to widen the al- 
ready enormous distance that separates our 
ability to produce from that of the Soviet 
Union. 

These are the gains, and the policies, upon 
which we must bulld—for they offer us solid 
ground from which we can move confidently 
into the future. These, however, are not the 
oniy gains the past 4 years have brought us. 
For underlying all these is an achievement 
whose importance is impossible to measure 
and equally impossible to overemphasize. 

I speak of the remarkable degree of co- 
operation, understanding, and mutual con- 
fidence that has gradually emerged over the 
past 4 years between business and labor and 
Government. As we have pursued policies 
to fashion a better balance between the pub- 
lic and private sectors, business and labor 
and Government have moved together in a 
growing partnership for progress. They 
have discovered that by pulling together 
they can achieve much more than by pulling 
apart. They have become more concerned 
about working together toward greater 
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abundance for all and less concerned about 
who receives the greater marginal advan- 
tage—and the result has been greater wage 


greater revenues for meeting the demands 
on Government at lower tax rates for the tax- 
payer. And these results merely suggest 
what accomplishments the future may hold 
as, more and more, we bring to bear the full 
resources of this Nation in a concerted at- 
tack upon the problems that confront it. 

An essential ingredient in this better un- 
derstanding between business, labor, and 
Government is national leadership. No man 
in our long national history has done more 
or labored with greater intensity to bring 
about this understanding than the man in 
the White House. He works at it night and 
day. And his example is one for all of us to 
follow if we are to sustain our recent advances 
and cope with the emergent problems of our 
time. 

We are fortunate that the problems before 
us today are vastly different from those that 
loomed ahead 4 years ago. For those early 
problems—domestically, at least—were 
largely the product of our failure, while our 
problems today issue, in large part, from the 
very success of our labors over the last 4 
years. 

Despite the sure progress we have made in 
creating more jobs we have yet to reach our 
interim goal of 4 percent unemployment. To 
reach that goal, we must sustain a steady 
growth in demand—a growth to which Gov- 
ernment fiscal policies have made, and will 
continue to make, a vital contribution. 

The prudent amount of excise tax reduc- 
tion we have scheduled for the last half of 
this year, while improving our tax structure, 
will also help sustain our economic momen- 
tum by expanding private purchasing power. 
At the same time, it will offer new incentives 


' for price reductions. But the excise tax re- 


duction must be a prudent amount—not an 
excessive one that will interrupt the move- 
ment of the last 2 years from large budget 
deficits toward balance as the economy 
moves forward to the objective of full em- 
ployment with balanced budgets or surpluses. 

While our economy is still not operating at 
full potential, we may approach the point 
where growing demand alone cannot make 
the inroads upon unemployment we want 
without undermining the gains in efficiency 
we need or exerting a strain upon our prices. 
This means growth in demand must be ac- 
companied by a broad and growing attack on 
so-called hard core, or structural, unemploy- 
ment. Through such programs as manpower 
retraining and the Job Corps we are just 

to mount such an attack. 

In addition to the compassion we share 
with all for those who lack opportunity, 
there are hard-bitten financial and economic 
reasons why the Treasury was and will con- 
tinue to be in the forefront of those support- 
ing the efforts of the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
this area. 

The need to reduce structural unemploy- 
Ment and the need to preserve price stabil- 
ity are two of the paramount challenges we 
face in the domestic economic field. And 
any effective answer to these challenges 
cannot come from Government programs 
alone—it must come, on the contrary, from 
the joint effort of Government and the 
private sector. In this country we have long 
been familiar with private programs to train 
or retrain the unskilled and to place them 
in productive jobs. But surely there is 
enormous room, and need, for more programs 
of this kind. And most critical of all is the 
need for private industry to seek ways of 
synchronizing its recruitment policies with 
these programs, whether public or 
private. The time has come for America to 
take the same private initiative and inge- 
nuity that have fashioned the most power- 
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ful economic machine in history and apply 
them, more and more, to the task of helping 
the many poor or disadvantaged in our so- 
ciety who do not fully share in its abundant 
life. 

At the same time, nothing could be so 
foolish or so wasteful as to expend our tal- 
ents and our resources In trying to sustain 
our economic upsurge and extend its bene- 
fits to more and more of our citizens, if we 
fail to protect our hard-won gains against 
inflation. The policies of this administration 
will continue to support strong and sound, 
but not excessive, growth in our economy 
and in the availability of credit essential to 
that kind of growth. For its part, the Treas- 
ury will continue to manage the public debt 
prudently—seeking to place any increase in 
that debt in the hands of private savers 
rather than in commercial banks, where it 
might contribute to inflation. 

But continued wage and price stability 
must depend in the future, as it has in the 
past, upon the determination of American 
business and American labor to avoid wage 
rises that outdistance our gains in produc- 
tivity and price rises not justified by actual 
cost increases. Wage and price stability is 
vital to both our balance of payments and 
our domestic economic progress—and it is 
to American business and American labor 
that we must look to maintain it. 

On the international financial front, as 
in our home economy, we can meet the chal- 
lenges before us with the full confidence 
that we deal from a position of growing 
strength. As President Johnson pointed out 
in his balance-of-payments message earlier 
this year, we have the world’s most produc- 
tive and eficient economy, the world’s largest 
supply of gold, the world’s strongest creditor 
position, and—by virtue of our fine record 
of price stability—the world’s most favorable 
trade position. 

Therefore, let there be no confusion: our 
balance-of-payments problem bears no kin- 
ship to the classic pattern in which, because 
it cannot compete successfully, one country 
cannot sell as much goods and services as 
it buys. Our commercial trade surplus last 
year stood at $3.7 billion—over $1 billion 
larger than it was 4 years ago, and more than 
twice the size of West Germany's, the next 
largest in the world. And our private in- 
vestments abroad exceed the total of foreign 
investment in the United States, plus all 
other liabilities to foreigners, by some $18 
billion, a figure that grows larger every year. 

Moreover, the hard-won Improvement in 
our competitive position, the balance-of- 
payments measures that we have employed 
over the past 4 years, and our rising returns 
from private foreign investment, have 
brought us some $3.5 billion worth of bal- 
ance-of-payments improvement—enough, all 
else aside, to have given us virtual balance in 
our payments last year. 

In a climate of wage-price stability, our 
tax measures to heighten incentives and en- 
courage greater productivity at home, along 
with numerous direct aids to exports, have 
helped make American business a formida- 
ble competitor indeed in markets abroad— 
as our huge trade surplus demonstrates. 

We have also reduced by almost $500 mil- 
lion the annual balance-of-payments cost of 
a foreign aid program of far larger dollar 
dimensions: Today, 85 percent of our foreign 
aid commitments are spent for American 
goods and services. In spite of rising costs 
abroad, we have cut $700 million from our 
net military expenditures abroad. 

Despite these improvements we had, as 
you know, a balance-of-payments deficit last 
year of $3 billion—largely the result of 
swelling private capital outflows that last 
year amounted to $6.4 billion, $2.5 billion 
more than in 1960 and $2.1 billion more than 
in 1963. 

The President's new program calls for re- 
doubling all our prior balance-of-payments 
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efforts. But most important, it asks our 
businesses and banks to cut down on the flow 
of our capital abroad—until new arrange- 
ments in the international monetary system 
and improved capital markets abroad offer 
assurance that uninhibited capital flows will 
not endanger the dollar. Over the next few 
weeks we will have some fast hard figures 
to show exactly how successful that 
voluntary effort has been thus far. But we 
have only to look abroad and see how much 
dearer and scarcer dollars have become to 
recognize what good results that effort has 
already yielded, 

I have no doubt that this voluntary pro- 
gram will succeed. And surely there can now 
be no doubt in anyone's mind—here or 
abroad—that American Government and 
American business are determined to bring 
our balance-of-payments deficita to a swift 
and sure end. End them we must, and end 
them we shall. 

We do not, however, conceive of the vol- 
untary program as a final or fundamental 
solution to our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. Nor do we join with those who would 
have us hide within a tight protective shell 
of direct controls or rashly risk harm to our 
domestic economy by applying a hard brake 
to credit expansion. On the contrary, the 
more lasting solution to our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem must continue to come from 
our unflagging efforts to make our economy 
continually more competitive in world mar- 
kets and continually more attractive and 
more accessible to foreign capital. It must 
come, as well, from European efforts to 
improve their own capital markets—markets 
whose deficiencies become more apparent as 
our interim measures to halt excessive cap- 
ital outflows take firmer and firmer hold. 

Our very success in moving toward lasting 
balance In our payments has begun to throw 
into sharper relief a potential problem in our 
international payments system—a problem 
that will require concerted attention in the 
months ahead. For the United States can no 
longer afford to furnish steady increaes in 
international liquidity through deficits in 
our international payments. As those defi- 
cits dwindle, it will become more and more 
urgent that we progress toward some agree- 
ment with our foreign friends on ways to 
strengthen the international monetary sys- 
tem and assure ample liquidity for expanding 
world trade. 

Thus, on both the international and do- 
mestic economic fronts, we do not suffer from 
any lack of challenge, or any lack of oppor- 
tunity. But there is no challenge and no 
opportunity before us which we are not far 
more able to meet than we were 4 years ago. 
If we continue to build upon the progress 
and the policies of those years, we can look 
forward in all sober confidence to sustained 
economic progress on all fronts far into the 
foreseeable future. 

Our failures during the fifties taught us 
that we cannot fashion successful economic 
policies. by remaining in thrall to some ab- 
stract theory, or by adhering to some doc- 
trinaire dictum of the past. They taught us 
the folly of exclusive or excessive reliance 
upon one policy instrument for a single soiu- 
tion to all our problems. 

The success of the past 4 years has dem- 
onstrated how our various instruments of 
economic policy—tax policy, expenditure 


policy. monetary policy and many privately 


woven policies, as for example, the avoidance 
of unstablllzing action in the field of wages, 
prices and inventories—can work together, 
in proper proportions and with sound bal- 
ance, to move us simultaneously toward mul- 
tiple economic goals. Each policy instru- 
ment has its strengths and its limitations 
under given conditions. The task is to co- 
ordinate these instruments in ways that re- 
spond to the needs of a complex and rapidly 
changing economic scene. 

To succeed in that task requires that our 
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approach be pragmatic rather than dogmatic, 
balanced rather than extreme, resilient 
rather than rigid. It requires that the pub- 
lic and the private sector of our economy 
work as partners in the pursuit of our na- 
tional economic goals. We have seen what 
surpassing accomplishments can come from 
following this path. If we but continue to 
follow it, I see no end to those accomplish- 
ments, 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, fear 
of automation is one of the most re- 
actionary attitudes prevalent today. We 
must learn how to make machines im- 
prove our standard of living rather than 
trying to slow down the progress of the 
machine age. 

A most thought provoking article on 
the subject appeared recently in Chal- 
lenge, the magazine of economic affairs. 
Icommend it to my colleagues: 

Are MACHINES SUPPOSED To Make Work? 

(By Louis O. Kelso +) 

(The purpose of the machine is to elimi- 
nate work; the more work it eliminates, the 
greater its success. If the economy no longer 
needs our personal toil, there is another way 
for us to be economically productive.) 

Not long ago I helped interview several 
potential executive trainees, fresh out of 
business school, who were applying for a 
scholarship to spend a summer in Europe 
studying business, industry, and politics. 
“Which of these alternatives do you con- 
sider most desirable?” I asked one of them. 
“Maximum production with maximum em- 
ployment? Or maximum production with 
minimum employment?” 

“The first, of course,” he snapped. 

“Very good,” I nodded. “Now suppose we 
change the word ‘employment’ to ‘toil’? 
Would your answer still be the same?” 

The boy looked puzzled. “ Toil’ and em- 
ployment’ don’t sound the same,” he said at 
last, “but I guess I'll stick to what I said.” 

I aimed for the moment of truth. “Now 
suppose you are the president of Standard 
Item Manufacturing, Inc. You're sitting in 
your office when the door files open to admit 
your youngest, most ambitious junior execu- 
tive. Sir. he exclaims, ‘I have been thinking 
about the antipoverty war and how our com- 
pany can do its part to help. I think I have 
it. I want to tell you about a sensational 
new plan with which Standard Item can turn 
out the same number of items per year with 
twice our present number of employees“ 

“I guess I don't go on that trip,” said my 
candidate, looking stricken. Naturally he 
went. It would have been unfair to blame 
the boy for stubbing his logic on the glaring 
incongruities of the manpower myth when 
they go unchallenged in the highest councils 
of business and state. The manpower myth 
is our official faith, although like the Roman 
gods, it is more honored in public utterance 
than in private observance. 


Louis O. Kelso, a San Francisco attorney, 
has authored several books on economics. 
Mr. Kelso wishes to have acknowledged the 
contributions of his assistant, Patricia Het- 
ter, as coauthor of this article. 
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According to this myth, people produce all 
Our economic goods and services, and people 
are becoming more and more productive every 
day. Our economy has become the wonder 
of the world because of our manpower re- 
sources, and these manpower resources, with 
the negligible assistance of nearly a trillion 
dollars worth of productive capital, will pro- 
duce even more magnificent wonders tomor- 
row. As a recent U.S. Government publica- 
tion put it—artistically staggering the lines 
to suggest a paean to the economy in blank 
verse: 


“Our manpower potential is great enough, 
With an improving technology, 
To increase the production of- goods and 
services 
By about 50 percent from 1960 to 1970. 
We begin the 1960's— 
With a gross national product of $500 bil- 
Hon. 
We can reach a level of $750 billion by 
1970." 


Naturally since people are producing all 
this opulence, the way to reach even greater 
heights of future opulence is to have as many 
people as possible “fully employed.” “Heigh- 
ho, heigh-ho, off to work“ they go—fathers, 
mothers, grandmothers, uncles, brothers and 
cousins, all just one big happy labor force 
Pitching in to produce an ever bigger gross 
national product. 

As an explanation of what is going on in 
our economy, of course, all this is sheer 
nonsense. It treats the most sophisticated 
and complex collection of capital instru- 
ments ever assembled in the world as if they 
were extensions of man himself, or magic 
helpers, or natural resources functioning 
gratuitously like the sun. It pretends that 
machine output is human output, or what 
is even more misleading, that it is the out- 
put of the machine operator himself. And 
this fiction, to use a polite word, is the 
launching pad for an even more curious delu- 
Sion: the notion that human labor is, 
through technological advance, becoming 
More and more productive. Any humble 
truthlover stubborn enough to challenge 
this assertion is de facto antilabor, if not 
downright antihuman. 

But calling a cow’s tall a leg does not 
Make it a leg, as Abraham Lincoln used to 
Say, Similarly, calling people productive 
does not make them so. “If us working guys 
were really producing everything, we 
wouldn't either be unemployed or scared stiff 
of losing the crummy little jobs we've got,” 
a San Francisco delivery man told a friend 
of mine the other day. This flawless logic 
has yet to escalate up to the policy floor. 

The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers could learn a thing or two from this 
knight of toil. As one of the Nation’s 4 mil- 
lion known moonlfghters, he works literally 
night and day to maintain a rather bleak 
living standard. The family's furniture, 
bought on time, goes in and out of hock. 
“I’ve got to run all the itme to keep from 
slipping back,” he said. He spoke for mil- 
lions of his fellow Americans, dependent on 
their labor In an economy which has less 
and less use for it. Nor is this the language 
of rising productivity. It is just the opposite. 

An inventor in the automotive industry 
used to say that machines were designed by 
geniuses to be run by dopes. That is much 
nearer the truth than the claim that the 
genius of the machine resides in the operator. 
The industrial reyolution broke down crafts 
which had previously required years of 
arduous apprenticeship and experience— 
crafts so exacting that they were properly 
called arte—and reduced them to a simple 
rote that could be performed by untrained 
women and eyen children. 

As sorry as we fee] for those helpless vic- 
tims, crushed by the violent impact of tech- 
nology on a world that had not the slightest 
comprehension of what was happening to it, 
we cannot say that they were more “skilled” 
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or “productive” than the craftsmen they sup- 
planted. They themselves entertained no 
such notion; certainly the factory owners 
did not. Like good management today, they 
knew to a penny what they had spent on 
capital instruments; nor did they labor under 
the delusion that the purpose of such capital 
investment was to create jobs or utilize the 
manpower resources of their day. They were 
not obliged to bow to the manpower myth, 
for the simple reason that it had not been 
invented yet. 

The manpower myth is a relatively recent 
arrival to our ideological pantheon; its strik- 
ing resemblance to Marx's labor theory of 
value is probably coincidence. Historically, 
we Americans understand very well the value 
of capital; it is what our forebears came to 
America for, Generations of life in Europe 
had schooled them well in the hard truth 
that labor without capital means subsistence 
toll. “O God! that bread should be so dear, 
and flesh and blood so cheap,” is the laborer’s 
ery, not the capital owner's. Americans 
know this, or used to. But the overwhelm- 
ing success of our capital insrtuments has 
temporarily made us lose our nerve. 

The manpower myth is our collective at- 
tempt to wish away the automation crisis; 
it is our hopeful whistle in the graveyard of 
full employment. 

Even 5 years ago, reports from industry 
were at least candid. For every $5,000 worth 
of investment, you can get rid of one 
worker,“ confided one AFL-CIO official to the 
press, while the vice president of a major 
steel company artlessly babbled: It costs $25 
a day for every steelworker that walks 
through that gate. Naturally, there is a 
great incentive to eliminate that cost.” But 
this was before the automation curtain. As 
the sixties came in, it descended with a 


heavy metallic clank, 
No longer does one hear such vulger ex- 
pressions as “eliminating labor.” The 


process is now called “creating jobs." No- 
body knows how many jobs are being 
“created” by automation. Nobody wants to 
know— officially. Corporation executive, 
politician, and labor leader publicly adopt the 
stance of the three wise monkeys, Manage- 
ment telis nothing, the politician hears 
nothing, and the labor leader sees nothing. 
Privately, of course, they are in a flap. 

Standard Item plans to install the Triple 
Whammy computer system, thereby increas- 
ing its production by 125 percent and (blast 
of public relations bugles) creating 644 new 
jobs. How to conceal the fact that the 
Triple Whammy will simultaneously wipe 
out 124 old jobs keeps the PR department 
walking the floor nights. The union nego- 
tiating committee has not been sleeping well 
either. Its problem is how to force Stand- 
ard Item to admit that 124 thumpingly re- 
dundant employees are absolutely indispens- 
able on the scene of production, and how 
to convince its dwindling membership, and 
the public at large, that unions are equally 
so and that the productivity of the obsolete 
124 has gone up. This situation. repeated 
on a smaller or grander scale in virtually 
every industry in the country, has led to an 
economic farce. It is now being solemnly 
enacted by a full cast of distinguished na- 
tional characters, who are beginning to look 
as if they had sleepwalked on stage in their 
nightshirts, or were enacting an American 
version of the Kabuki dance. 

The political personages, of course, are in 
most imminent danger of losing face. Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, has decreed how goods 
and services in the second half of the 20th 
century are to be produced. They are to be 
produced through full employment of the 
labor force. This is another way of declar- 
ing that economic goods and services are 
created mainly or entirely by human labor. 
A century ago, reality would not have so 
rudely contradicted the congressional edict. 
Then labor was the most important factor 
of production. When roadbuilding was a 
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job for picks and shovels, the traditional 
sign “Men at Work” told most of the truth. 
With today’s vast array of construction ma- 
chinery, “Machines at Work” would be far 
more honestly descriptive—with perhaps, in 
parenthesis, “Men Also Present.” 

The congressional idea of how goods and 
services ought to be produced is at variance 
with the facts of technology as well as its 
logic. Let us seek this logic in the most 
simple class of machines, the household 
appliances. 

Suppose we are reading the evening's news; 
the following advertisement catches our eye: 


“SENSATIONAL NEW SISYPHUS MAKES HOUSE- 
HOLD CHORES TAKE TWICE THE TIME 


“Why waste your potential? Why read, 
watch TV, play golf, pursue hobbies, and 
other timekillers when the Sisyphus machine 
can keep you fully employed up to 16 hours 
a day? 

“Scrubbing, cleaning, cooking—now, they 
all take longer, Thanks to sensational new 
Sisyhus, you can spend almost all your wak- 
ing hours in meaningful, productive work. 

“Sisyphus ends that retired feeling. Ban- 
ishes boredom. Makes you sleep like an ox. 
Best of all, Sisyphus gives you that inert sat- 
isfaction of knowing that you are using 96.5 
percent of your womanpower potential. 

“Remember Sisyphus means work. 

“(Only $89.50. President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers seal of approval.) 


The original Sisyphus was condemned to 
push a stone up a mountainside for all eter- 
nity; this was the Greek idea of hell. Even 
today, committed as we are to the manpower 
myth, the Sisyphus machine would be some- 
thing less than a bestseller. Men do not 
invent machines to make toil. 


Embarrassing as it is to have to state such 
a commonplace, the purpose of the machine !s 
to eliminate work; the more work it elimi- 
nates, the greater its success, Americans, in 
particular, have always delighted in their 
laborsaving devices. However enthusiasti- 
cally our Government goes in for creating 
jobs in principle, we may be sure this policy 
will never get as far as the Patent Office. 

When our Secretary of Labor asserts: “I 
think we are all absolutely dependent on 
technological development for full employ- 
ment,” he is using Sisyphus-machine logic. 
Full employment is the antithesis of tech- 
nological development. They are horses pull- 
ing in opposite directions. We have only 
to imagine them both tied to our economy 
to envision the final result. 

If job-oriented thinking is unrealistic 
now, it will be even more so in the future. 
What about the men and women whose jobs 
are being automated? How are they to 
produce their livelihoods? This is the mo- 
mentous question technology is forcing on 
us, but we can only chorus helplessly with 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz: “We don’t have 
any well-worked-out answers.“ And as long 
as we insist on looking at automation 
through the pink spectacles of the man- 
power myth, we are not likely to have any. 

We must relinquish the manpower myth. 
We must cut the anthropomorphic umbilical 
cord and admit that capital instruments in- 
dependently exist. The fact that they will 
probably always require some human at- 
tention does not change their essential sep- 
arateness, Then we must admit that the 
goods and services machines produce are just 
as truly goods and services as those human 
labor produces; just as moral, just as real, 
Just as useful, just as legitimate. Many 
things go into the excellence of a fabric, an 
automobile engine, a haute couture dress 
but human sweat is not one of them. In a 
current fashion advertisement, a pedantic 
gentleman tells a pretty woman that the 
“extraordinary textured pattern” of her white 
robe was put in without needles or thread 
or even a sewing machine. “I couldn't care 
less if they did it with chemistry. It's the 
look I love,” is her pragmatic reply. Human 
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labor adds to the cost of a product, but it is 
no mystical enhancer of value. The question 
is not whether a thing was produced by the 
human factor or the nonhuman factor; it 
is whether we like it, find it useful, and want 
1 economist should repeat firmly to 
himself every night before he falls asleep: 
“There are two factors of production. There 
are two factors of production. There are 
two factors of production.” When this 
truth has percolated through enough cra- 
niums, the answer to the automation crisis 
will suddenly be as obvious as the machines 
themselves. 

If the economy no longer needs our per- 
sonal toil, there is another way for us to be 
economically productive. We can own the 
capital instruments that are doing the pro- 
ducing. If technology is obsoleting the 
human factor, and increasing the produc- 
tivity of the nonhuman factor, isn’t this just 
commonsense? 

But there is a difficulty. Labor power is 
diffused throughout society by nature; ev- 
erybody gets it at birth. But nobody comes 
into the world owning capital. Property is 
a social arrangement, conferred by custom 
and law. Even in the slave-owning socie- 
ties of the past, the master could not ex- 
tract the labor power of his slaves and con- 
centrate it in his own person. Capital is 
different. Theoretically, one person could 
own it all. And under our present financial 
customs that decree “he who has, gits.“ 
ownership of capital is automatically invest- 
ed in a very small fraction of our total popu- 
lation. 

Most of us, like the San Francisco delivery 
man, owe instead of own. And the less the 
economy needs our labor, the less able we 
are to “save” our way to capital ownership, 
Thus the very people who most need to own 
capital have the least chance of ever getting 


any. 

This is the paradox in which the solution 
to the automation crisis must be sought. We 
must adapt our financial machinery to en- 
able people without savings to buy and pay 
for the machines that are automating their 
labor. Dividends—like wages—are income. 
Dividends could ciso be a source of mass pur- 
chasing power if stockholders were the peo- 


stead of few, if their holdings were of suf- 
ficient size to produce significant income, 
and if corporate 
more fully to stockholders. Standard Item's 
current quarterly dividend of $1.75 repre- 
sents, of course, only a fraction of what the 
stockholders would receive if the earnings 
represented by his capital were not diverted 
by corporate income taxes and other govern- 
ment and corporate policies. 

Years ago an automobile executive showed 
Walter Reuther Detroit's first mechanized 
assembly nne. Reuthers crack is now 
famous: “But will those machines buy cars?” 
When we have buried the manpower myth, 
perhaps we can at last supply the logical 
riposte that did not occur to the executive. 
“No, Walter, it ig the owners of machines 
who buys cars. And given enough of them— 
assuming they receive the income their 
private ownership entitles them to—they can 
buy everything the machines can turn out.” 


The Future of Air Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, a very signi- 
ficant area of my district is the city of 
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Dayton. As you know, Dayton is the 
birthplace of aviation—the reference, of 
course, is to the great work performed 
there by the Wright brothers, Orville and 
Wilbur, who were the first men to suc- 
cessfully achieve heavier-than-air flight. 

My district’s contributions to the de- 
velopment of aviation are noteworthy 
and much too lengthy to enumerate here. 
Suffice it to say the long-term friendly, 
successful, and productive relationship 
between Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base and the city of Dayton is a remark- 
able example of the civil-military team 
that has kept our Nation great and free. 
I am proud to represent such a district. 

Located at Wright-Patterson is the 
Aeronautical Systems Division of the Air 
Force Systems Command, Probably no 
other element in our Government has as 
important a role in aviation as ASD and 
no individual a greater influence than 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, commander 
of the Air Force Systems Command. 
General Schriever, who needs no intro- 
duction here, recently addressed the Air 
Force Association seminar on aeronau- 
tics in the district of my distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable WILLIAM L. 
Dawson, of Chicago. The general talked 
about the future of air transportation. 
I strongly urge all Members to read his 
speech and for that purpose I place it in 
the Recorp at this point: 

THE FUTURE OF Am TRANSPORTATION 
(By Gen. B. A. Schriever) 

Today I want to discuss some of the things 
that the future can produce in the way of 
improved air transportation systems for both 
military and commercial applications and 
the basic ingredients needed to achieve those 
improvements, Since the early fifties, I have 
felt that we have only scratched the surface 
ge exploiting the potential of air transporta- 

n. 

In the perspective of history, air transpor- 
tation assumes a role of great importance to 
the future of our society. It is clearly appar- 
ent that the means of transportation have 
always played a significant role in mankind's 
affairs. When land transportation was man's 
primary means of travel, population centers 
grew up along major trade routes, and mili- 
tary conflict centered around control of stra- 
tegic land areas. Military operations them- 
selves were largely influenced by the use of 
land transportation. The advent of ships 
produced great changes; river ports and sea 
ports became powerful centers of political 
and commercial strength. Naval warfare, and 
the maritime support of land warfare, 

as important factors in political and 
military strength. In ancient times, the Ro- 
man Empire gained much of its strength 
from land armies and control of overland 
trade routes; Great Britain built an empire 
largely through her naval and commercial 
fleets. Coming closer to home, this city of 
Chicago is to a large degree a product of 
the railroad system and the Great Lakes 
shipping system. 

During World War II. airpower became 
a dominant military factor, but aeronautical 
technology had not advanced far enough 
for its full exploitation. Air transportation 
played a relatively minor quantitative role 
in the overall logistics system which moved 
countless tons of and numbers of 
troops during World War II. In those in- 
stances where air transport had to be used, 
however, as over the Hump into China, it 
demonstrated its flexibility and because of 
its speed made a significant contribution. 

Only during the past 20 years has airpower 
evolyed from a system which offered tactical 
mobility within a combat theater to one 
which now also offers strategic mobility on 
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a global scale. We should no longer consider 
air transport in terms of operating exclu- 
sively to area commands or theaters as 
distinct from engaging in operational mis- 
sions within a combat area. These are sim- 
ply phases of airlift, and in terms of tasks, 
timing, and control are one and the same. 

But the evolution of airpower as a force 
of global dimensions has only begun to 
exploit the tremendous potential of air 
transportation. I believe that air transpor- 
tation can provide the United States with a 
new dimension in truly global strategic 
maneuverability—the capability for shifting 
military forces rapidly on a global scale, and 
in providing logistic support to forces any- 
where in the world. 

One of the Western World's strategie dis- 
advantages vis-a-vis the Communist bloc, 
according to many military theorists, stems 
from the difference between interior and 
exterior lines of communications, On a 
global basis, the Communist bloc operates 
with interior lines of communications; their 
military and logistics centers are inside the 
periphery of the points of confrontation be- 
tween East and West. The United States, on 
the other hand, must use exterior lines of 
communications involying great distances 
from the military and logistics centers in 
the continental United States to the existing 
and potential areas of confrontation. 

Two of the disadvantages of our exterior 
lines of communications are the long reac- 
tion times imposed by our existing modes of 
transportation; and the necessity to main- 
tain military forces in many locations 
throughout the world. I believe that the 
proper future exploitation of aeronautical 
technology can largely erase these disadvan- 
tages by producing new types of aircraft 
which will provide the United States and 
our Allies with true global mobility. These 
new kinds of aircraft, products of the tech- 
nologies now emerging from our research 
and development laboratories, can provide 
both a vital addition to national security 
and a major step forward in our economic 
growth 


Before going into detail I would like to 
make it clear that we must consider air 
transportation, both in its military and com- 
mercial applications, as a total system and 
as part of a larger system in which it 
operates. 

Air transport ìs only one part of the sys- 
tem, which also includes such elements as 
air traffic control, loading and unloading 
equipment and procedures, and local trans- 
portation to and from airports. As a matter 
of fact, air tion affects the whole 
distribution system, including supply and 
support activities, warehouses, size of inven- 
tory, and so forth. A number of American 
business firms have proved that a really ef- 
fective distribution system, which uses air, 
ground, and sea transportation in a coordi- 
nated effort to distribute goods on time 

t the world, has quite an impact 
on business volume and profit. 

In the same way, the Air Force discovered 
a number of years ago, that the use of airlift 
for high value logistic and maintenance 
items, such as aircraft engine spares, could 
produce substantial savings. The old way 
which used surface transportation, required 
us to store spares in oversea depots. Many 
spares were required, and supply pipelines 
were long and slow. The use of airlift en- 
abled us to use centralized depots and to 
reduce drastically the number of spares re- 
quired. In just 2 years the airlift of spare 
engines. produced a saving of $475 million by 
all us to buy fewer spares. Since 
1959, airlift has enabled us to cut our aircraft 
spares inventory by 59 percent. 

Historically the development of the alr- 
craft itself has usually been ahead of the de- 
velopment of the supporting elements. Asa 
result, the air traveler may find that the 
most time-consuming parts of his journey 
are the trips to and from the airport, board- 
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ing procedures, and the wait for takeoff or 
landing clearance. This is a situation which 
Must be improved If air transportation is to 
reach its full potential. I was very glad to 
learn recently that the aircraft companies 
are showing some real foresight in this area. 
Some of them have assigned people whose 
Only responsibility is to find ways of im- 
Proving ground support facilities. 

A systems approach should be taken in our 
future planing for transportation—a system 
Which should include land and sea trans- 
Portation modes, the terminals which will be 
the major seaports and airports, and the 
communications and control systems which 
tle them all together. We have found in the 
past—in the ballistic missile program for ex- 
ample—that although the vehicle itself was 
the central factor, an effective system is 
produced only when all of the supporting 
facilities, supplies, personnel, training, com- 
munications, and the like, and considered in 
substantial detail, 

First, let us consider the new aircraft 
Which technology can provide. The Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) is pres- 
ently expanding its jet- powered equipment 
through the procurement of new fanjet 
C~141's. The C-5A transport aircraft is just 
entering its development phase for delivery 
to MATS in a few years. These new trans- 
port aircraft—the C-—141 and C-5A—are a 
step in the right direction toward large pay- 
toad, long-range airlift capability. How- 
ever, technical advances such as high- 
strength materials, high-temperature alloys, 
laminar fow control, and new engine design 
have been identified that can produce future 
aircraft which will be three to four times 
More efficient than even the C-5. These 
kinds of aircraft will significantly improve 
our ability for the rapid oversea deployment 
of military forces. 

Our present deployment times for the 
forces of the U.S. Strike are meas- 
ured in weeks and months. We should be 
able to reduce the deployment times to hours 
and days. In the future, we should be able 
to deploy our forces directly from the con- 
tinental United States to the combat zones, 
nonstop, at high subsonic speeds of over 500 
Miles per hour. The key to this kind of ca- 
pability will be the development of large, 
eficient aircraft which can operate from 
fairly primitive airfields when necessary and 
‘which have an unrefueled radius of action 
of 5,000 to 10,000 miles. This would mean, 
of course, a range of 10,000 to 20,000 miles. 

Such aircraft could deploy our forces to 
any spot on the globe in a matter of hours 
using airborne delivery techniques such as 
parachute drop of supplies or the newly de- 
veloped technique of inflight, ground-level 
cargo extraction, as well as normal opera- 
tions in the landing flelds. 

The airplane itself will depend upon the 
successful development of the technologies 
you are hearing about in today’s seminar— 
new materials for new aircraft structure; 
new, more efficient propulsion systems; and 
improvements in aerodynamics. These de- 
velopments can produce cost decreases as 
Well as the necessary performance improve- 
ments, since the initial costs will be offset 
by high payload characterists and low oper- 
ating cost per ton-mile. 

But much more is required than just new 
aircraft. We must develop our traffic con- 
trol systems and navigation systems which 
will permit the accurate dispatch and control 
of the aircraft from the continental United 
States. Such systems can be developed by 
utilizing the technologies in microelectron- 
ics, automated data processing, long-range 
communication, and inertial navigation. 
Experiments are already underway to adopt 
inertial systems to automatic, precision navy- 
igation of aircraft. These all-weather navi- 
gation systems will certainly include provi- 
sions for the so-called blind landings in all 
weather conditions. 
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Another area of development which prom- 
ises future improvements Is in the handling 
of cargo, The Air Force has done a great 
deal of work to simplify and expedite cargo 
handling. Aircraft are provided with built- 
in ramps to truck-bed-height cargo com- 
partments so that military vehicles can use 
the roll-on, roll-off loading and unloading 
technique, Palletized and prepackaged 
cargo modules can be moved quickly from 
truck to aircraft at the load point and from 
aircraft to truck at destination. I am also 
happy to say that this Air Force-developed 
air cargo system is already fully compatible 
with the standard existing surface trans- 
portation media. Full-sized standard truck, 
train, and ship containers fit directly and 
easily into these standard Air Force air- 
planes. 

Much interesting work has been done 
using computers to reduce complex loading 
problems to simplified lists of loading opera- 
tions. Whole infantry divisions can be 
“practice loaded,” these computer 

ues, and “alrlifted”—hypothetically, 
of course—to any point in the world. These 
computer runs tell us how many aircraft 
sorties are required and the optimum load 
for each of the hypothetical cases. Equally 
important, they can come up rapidly with 
the most effective flow plan for the dispatch 
of varying types of aircraft over multiple 
routes. They can be used to compute ahead 
of time the precise load and the schedule for 
each aircraft required in a large-scale de- 
ployment, To take advantage of these com- 
putations, we will develop operational proce- 
dures to utilize the computer outputs. 

The major advantages of airlift in global 
deployment are its speed and its accessibility 
to any land area. Airlift can play an im- 
portant role in complementing sealift for 
permanent lines of communications. In 
many strategically important parts of the 
world, surface transportation facilities be- 
tween the seacoast and inland areas are 
either nonexistent or very primitive. The 
same aircraft that are used for the initial 
deployment can remain in the combat 
theater as intratheater airlift between the 
coastal logistics beachhead and the inland 
combat zone. Vertical takeoff and landing 
aircraft can be especially useful in this role 
in primitive areas where airlift could con- 
celvably be from a beachhead to a jungle 
clearing. 

The transportation job for military de- 
ployment and resupply will not be completed 
by the large transports moving men and 
equipment into the combat zone support air- 
fields. There is a strong requirement for 
tactical mobility within the combat zone. 
The assault transport aircraft fulfills this 
role. VTOL assault transports can be de- 
yeloped to move military forces and supplies 
from support airfields to forward areas where 
they will be employed. The use of VTOL air- 
craft promises to free air mobility from most 
of the constraints imposed by the need to 
operate from airfields. 

The same aeronautical technology which 
will produce these new transport aircraft 
can also be used for a long-range, long-en- 
durance aircraft which could perform a 
variety of military roles. Some which come 
to mind are a strategic missile carrier which 
could patrol the air over international 
waters; a command and control center which 
would serve as an airborne command post 
during times of tension; and a reconnais- 
sance aircraft utilizing the most up-to-date 
techniques in intelligence gathering. One 
can even envision such a large aircraft acting 
as a standoff missile launcher of tactical 
missiles. 

All of the advances I have mentioned for 
the military air transport—low cost, long 
haul airplanes; automated air traffic control; 
automatic navigation; improved ground han- 
dling equipment and techniques—all of these 
improvements can be applied directly to pro- 
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duce a truly revolutionary period in com- 
mercial air transportation. I am convinced 
that the next major breakthrough in inter- 
national commerce will be low cost, long haul 
air transportation. I recognize that there 
are problems involved in translating military 
systems into commerical systems. But these 
problems can be successfully attacked and 
solved, if there is adequate long-range plan- 
ning now for the requirements and opportun- 
ities of the years ahead. 

Using the systems approach in planning, 
the United States can integrate the very ef- 
ficient, high subsonic speed transport air- 
plane into a future transportation system 
that will have as much impact as did the in- 
troduction of steamships, railroads and auto- 
mobiles in the past. Such an airplane, com- 
ing out of the development of military air 
transport technology, can reduce air freight 
costs to a point economically competitive 
with ship, rail and truck transportation for 
a substantial amount of shipping. 

Along with the improved aircraft will come 
improvements in air traffic control, naviga- 
tion, and all-weather operation similar to 
those I cited earlier for the military air 
transport system. Here the utilization of 
satellites for communications, navigation, 
traffic control, and weather forecasting could 
take advantage of space systems in a support 
role for future air transport operations. 

With the combination of automated ac- 
counting, electronic data processing, fast 
communications and fast, low cost airlift, the 
possibilities will exist for an entirely new sys- 
tem for the distribution of goods. The 
amount of goods scattered throughout ware- 
houses and in the distribution “pipeline” can 
be reduced sharply by maintaining a central 
stock of goods quickly accessible to an air 
terminal. The Alr Force, in such tech- 
niques with existing aircraft, has cut the cost 
of spare parts in half. This 
amounts to a savings of around $800 million 
to the taxpayer. And.we have only scratched 
the surface. 

My personal view of the air transportation 
system of the future is an optimistic one, but 
it is technically realistic, providing the 
proper technologies are exploited on a na- 
tional scale and providing the proper plan- 
ning is done. Our future military air trans- 
portation system can—and I hope will—pro- 
vide U.S. military forces an entirely new 
dimension in rapid global strategic maneu- 
verability. 

Commercial air transportation will bene- 
fit from the military example and experience. 
In 10 or 20 years, the big passenger market 
will be in low-cost, 500-miles-per-hour air 
travel. The businessman will use the faster, 
supersonic transport where time commands 
the premium, while the subsonic transport 
will offer the average traveler fast, conven- 
jent service at prices one-third to one-half 
of those today. Population and industrial 
centers will gravitate to locations made con- 
venient by air transportation, 

Commercial goods will flow from manufac- 
turing centers to retail distribution networks 
relying on fast, efficient air freighters. The 
development of these more rapid distribution 
systems will prove of great benefit to the 
businessman by cutting down on his in- 
ventories, warehouses, and delivery times. 
The use of central depots could reduce the 
amount of handling that would be required 
if many scattered storage facilities were 
required. As a result, a whole new concept 
of distribution might come into being, 
bringing substantial savings in time and 
money. 

The alr terminal of the future may become 
the center of a transportation network which 
will provide fast, efficient flow of goods 
and people. Just as other transportation 
methods have influenced the locations of 
populations and commerce, alr transporta- 
tion will have a major influence on where 
and how the population and commerce of 
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the future develops. Just as our past and 
present great cities have been major sea- 
ports, riverports, railway centers and high- 
way centers—future generations will know 
great cities as major airports. 

These are just some of the possibilities for 
the future of air rtation. Tech- 
nology promises to make them attainable in 
the years ahead, if we make the necessary 
decisions today. . 


Proposed Drastic Reduction in Technical 
Assistance to Soil Conservation Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, 30 years 
ago last month, the Congress of the 
United States, without a disenting vote, 
enacted Public Law 46 which declared 
soil and water conservation to be a na- 
tional policy and created the Soil Con- 
servation Service to implement the new 
policy. Out of this historic legislation 
has grown one of the most successful 
and popular partnerships betwen a gov- 
ernment and its people that I have 
known about. 

Throughout the Nation some 3,000 
locally organized, locally governed soil 
and water conservation districts have 
entered into compacts with their Gov- 
ernment to share the responsibility of 
rehabilitating and conserving the coun- 
try’s vital soil and water resources. 
Ninety-five of these districts are in my 
home State of Tennessee. 

For nearly 30 years, the farmers have 
done the work of installing and main- 
taining conservation measures while the 
Government, for its share, provided tech- 
nical assistance for planning, design- 
ing, and laying out these practices. 

In Tennessee, nearly 63,000 farmers 
have taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that this partnership provided. In 
view of the national interest in soil and 
water resources, this has been an equi- 
table arrangement. It has been a good 
investment for both parties. It has been 
a good investment for the farmer be- 
cause it made it possible for him to re- 
habilitate and stabilize the productive 
capacity of his basic resources, it 
strengthened his economic base, and 
enabled him to take full advantage of 
and participate in the phenomenal 
technological advancement in agricul- 
ture that, have occurred over a period of 
time that corresponds almost exactly 
with that of the partnership. He learned 
that with proper care he could improve 
and increase the productive capacity of 
his soil while he used it indefinitely. 

It has been a good investment for the 
Government because it assured an abun- 
dance of food and fiber for all its people 
for the present and for generations to 
come; it very greatly broadened and 
solidified the national economy; it cre- 
ated a corps of highly trained, skilled, 
and dedicated conservationists, engi- 
neers, soil scientists, agronomists, and 
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other agricultural technologists un- 
equaled anywhere in the world or in 
history. 

All this has been accomplished at a 
phenominally low cost to the Govern- 
ment. A cost in 30 years of only a small 
fraction of the cost of landing the first 
man on the moon. 

Now, after 30 years of this successful 
and profitable partnership, and through 
some curious reasoning, the Budget Bu- 
reau proposes to wreck the program by 
summarily lopping $2 million off the ap- 
propriation for the Soil Conservation 
Service and substituting a revolving 
fund arrangement, whereby thin-pursed 
farmers would be required to pay 50 per- 
cent of the cost of technical services that 
are unavailable elsewhere and without 
which they, and with them, the Nation, 
cannot continue an effective conserva- 
tion program. 

I think we all will agree that it would 
be a foolish farmer indeed who grinds 
his seed corn into corn meal. In like 
manner, it would be folly for this Con- 
gress to be a party to sacrificing an es- 
sential soil and water conservation pro- 
gram at home, while at the same time 
spending billions on space exploration, 
moon shots, and aid to people in foreign 
countries who stone our embassies, burn 
our libraries, and insult us in the streets. 

This Budget Bureau proposal would, 
in my State alone, cost the Government 
some 60 to 75 trained, highly skilled con- 
servation technicians, because farmers 
could not possibly raise the estimated 
$600,000 needed as their share of the re- 
volving fund. It would cost contractors 
and suppliers hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in lost business. It would start 
anew accelerated runoff and erosion 
from farmland because farmers would 
be unable to get the technical assistance 
they need. These farmers least able to 
pay would suffer the most. 

The Tennessee State Legislature, in its 
most recent session, adopted a concur- 
rent resolution, approved by the Gover- 
nor, memorializing this Congress to op- 
pose the Budget Bureau proposal. This 
resolution has already been entered into 
the records of this Tennessee General 
Assembly. This resolution was intro- 
duced by the Honorable J. I. Bell, of 
Savannah, Tenn., who has long been a 
leader for progressive practices in all 
farm matters in Tennessee, and I give it 
my wholehearted endorsement. I also 
want to express my strong opposition to 
the proposal by the Budget Bureau as 
being detrimental to the best interests of 
the Nation and its farmers. 

The resolution follows: 

H.J. Res. 73 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
oppose the proposed drastic reduction in 
technical assistance to soil conservation 
districts 

Whereas the proposed Federal budget for 
1966 provides for a reduction of $20 million 
in the appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture's Soil Conservation Service in 
providing technical assistance to landowners 
in carrying out soil conservation district pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas this budget also proposes a radical 
change in the basis for technical assistance 
which would seriously reduce the amount 
and the effectiveness of soil and water con- 
servation measures applied to the land; and 
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Whereas practically every soil conservation 
district now has insufficient personnel to 
meet the growing demands of farmland 
owners, suburban dwellers, and municipal 
governments requiring technical guidance 
and assistance in soil and water management 
problems; and 

Whereas this proposed reduction is a 
strange and questionable form of economy 
since it would seriously curtail conservation 
construction work and the sales of conserva- 
tion materials and supplies representing 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually in 
the Nation's business; and 

Whereas the Tennessee General Assembly 
and many units of local government recog- 
nize the essentiality of technically sound 
conservation assistance and make annual ap- 
propriations and other contributions in sup- 
port of soil and water conservation district 
activities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Members 
of the U.S, Congress from Tennessee are 
urged to vigorously oppose the proposed re- 
duction and related changes; and to give 
their support to the restoration of funds for 
soil conservation district assistance to the 
level of present and future needs; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Members of the Congress from 
Tennessee, and the Secretary of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Adopted: March 19, 1965. 

WILLIAM L. Barry, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JARED MADDUX, 
Speaker of the Senate. 

Approved: 

FRANK G. CLEMENT, 
Governor. 


Mental Illness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 6, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not until 1948 that Congress took a 
direct and substantial interest in help- 
ing the mentally ill. In that year the 
National Institute of Mental Health was 
established with an initial appropriation 
of $250,000. The appropriation for this 
year is over $200 million. 

The emergence of the cause of mental 
health from ignorance and despair is a 
remarkable story, and it was told in an 
outstanding address by Charles Schlai- 
fer to the Eastern Nebraska Association 
for Mental Health. Mr. Schlaifer, a for- 
mer resident of Omaha, is an honorary 
fellow of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation; a trustee of the New York State 
mental hygiene facilities fund; secre- 
tary treasurer of the Joint Commission 
on Mental Illness and Health; a founder 
and cochairman of the National Mental 
Health Committee; a founder and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health; 
and a director of the Mental Health 
Foundation and the Children’s Day 
Treatment Center and School. 

In his talk, Mr. Schlaifer said: 

The greatest enemies to the eradication of 
mental illness are two: Patience on the part 
of good people and indifference on the part 
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of the rest of society. If ve are to go forward, 
We cannot be patient and we must drive out 
indifference. 


Mr. Speaker, I think Mr. Schlaifer's 
address contains much that should be of 
of interest to Members of Congress, for 
the treatment and cure of mental ill- 
ness is one of our many responsibilities 
in an increasingly complex society. Ac- 
cordingly, I submit Mr. Schlaifer's speech 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 


AnppRess BY CHARLES SCHLAIFER ON MENTAL 
HEALTH 

Thoreau once said, “If a man does not 
keep pace with his companions, perhaps it 
is because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, how- 
ever measured or far away.” 

It is true that I have been far away, and 
have been marching to a distant drummer, 
but that distant drummer, I have discovered, 
Was really here in Omaha—in Nebraska. 

If I had to state the one purpose of my 
life, I would have to say that it was all for 
this night, to sit with you, to join with you 
in helping to do something for those who 
cannot help themselves, the mentally ill. 

All of life begins with two people, and it 
is in this sense, in this purpose, in this time, 
that you have joined hands to help resolve 
one of this Nation's, and one of the world’s, 
gravest problems, mental illness. 

The absence of mental illness would be the 
absence of frustration, of fear, of hate, and 
of anger. Remove those Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse and we would not be in dan- 
ger of marching toward Armageddon, 

Therefore, you and I, who have become 
aware of the fact that it does make a dif- 
ference if someone is well or not, have taken 
on a burden, a burden that is perhaps not 
weightless, but is also not witless. 

Nebraska, I must say, is one of the more 
fortunate States. Dr. Alexander Young, 
father of Dr. Young, was one of the handful 
of founders of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association. Because of people like Dr. 
Cecil Wittson, because of your Governor, 
because of your State legislature, Nebraska 
has developed a unique program, and an out- 
standing one, in comparison with other 
States. 

But even this is not enough. 

When I appeared before the Congress of 
the United States in 1948, as one of the first 
ever to testify for the need for funds for the 
establishment of a National Institute of 
Mental Health. I felt the need to present 
to the Congress figures and facts, not just 
emotion. So I gathered what figures I could 
and came up with such statistics as 550,000 
mental patients, 55 percent of the hospital 
beds of America occupied by mental patients, 
etc., etc, You're famillar with all of those 
figures now. I was concerned that one of 
the members of the congressional comittee 
would ask me where I obtained my figures. 
Fortunately, he did not. 

In the next year, however, many prominent 
doctors and public leaders used my figures 
in speeches and articles, so that when I 
went back before the Congress the next year, 
I was able to quote from all of these eminent 
men, stating that Dr. So-and-So has said, 
etc., so that these figures since then have 
become standard operating procedure, buried 
in the footnotes of history. 

Two in sidelight on this same 
subject developed several years later. The 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health retained the Research Department of 
the University of Michigan to do a study on 
the economics of mental illness. These re- 
sults were published in one of the volumes, 
and the figures they came up with were al- 
most identical to our original figures of years 
ago. I had become a footnote in our own 
study. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, figures are not 
Teally important to me and should not be to 
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you. It is not important whether there are 
550,000, or 55,000, or 55, or only 5 patients. 
So long as there is one person in a mental 
hospital, in the United States, not receiving 
proper care and treatment, we have a respon- 
sibility, a responsibility to see to it that that 
person receives the best care and the best 
treatment known to modern science. And 
there should be an Association for Mental 
Health to see that it is done. 

That is why no matter what is being done 
in Nebraska and no matter how much we 
commend it, that much more must and 
should be done. 

Clemenceau once said that War is too im- 
portant to be left to the generals” and so I 
say, mental illness is too serlous to be left 
to the doctors. It is not up to the scientists 
and the doctors, it is up to us, the laymen, to 
do something about this problem. It is up 
to impatient people, such as you and me, who 
do not ask, who do not implore, but who 
demand care and treatment and prevention 
of illness for our fellow man. 

Life is action and the use of one’s powers 
and to use them to their height is our joy 
and our duty. So it is the one end that 
justifies the means. 

In order to understand the present, and 
plan for the future, it is necessary, it is vital, 
to look at the past. 

Archimedes once said that given a place 
to stand and a lever long enough he could 
move the world. 

I want to tell you about a little lady who 
found a place to stand and a lever, and who 
moved the world. 

In 1834, Dorothea Lynde Dix was teaching 
school in Boston, Mass. She became 111 and 
was told by her doctor that she had but 
a year to live. She was just 35 years old. 

Because she was not a sedentary person, 
she went on Sundays to teach « religious 
class at the women's jail in Boston. She 
discovered that a group of women sitting in 
the back, chained together; disheveled, in 
rags, were not criminals, but were mentally 
ill, Their only crime was that they were 
sick, 

She went to her doctor, Dr. Howe, and 
asked: “Doctor, what can we do about this?” 
And he replied, “It is your problem, you 
saw it, you do something about it,“ and she 
said, “But you told me I only have a year to 
live.” His reply was, "Make that year do.” 

A Russian poet once said that, “Silence, 
when a person sees a fault, is a lie.” 

Dorothea Lynde Dix saw the fault and 
did not lie. 

Dorothea Lynde Dix did not live for just 
one more year, she lived for 50 more years. 
She died at the age of 85, and this is what 
she accomplished. This little frall woman, 
all alone. 

She lived to see the establishment of 127 
mental hospitals in the United States. She 
traveled through 17 States, appearing before 
legislatures, Governors and committees, and 
caused laws to be enacted, establishing men- 
tal hospitals in each of these States, 

She said, I beg, I implore, I demand pity, 
for the protection of these, our outraged, 
suffering, fellow human béings, and I com- 
mit you to this sacred cause.” 

She was not content merely to do this, so 


‘she traveled to England and aroused the peo- 


ple there. ' 

She went to the Vatican and awoke the 
Pope to awareness of the terrifying condi- 
tions in which the mentally ill of Vatican 
City were kept. 

He called this American protestant lady “A 
modern Santa Teresa.” 

She went to Constantinpole, the capital 
city of the Turkish Empire and did the same. 

She came back to the United States and 
lobbied before the U.S, Congress, to create 
our first national mental hospital, St. Eliza- 
beths, in Washington. 

Por 6 years, she appeared before commit- 
tee after committee of the Congress, and 
finally got the Congress to pass an act setting 
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aside 1214 million acres of western lands. 
The moneys from the sale of these lands 
were to be set aside for care, treatment, and 
research for the mentally ill, the deaf, and 
the blind. 

Franklin Pierce, President of the United 
States, vetoed this bill and set back progress 
in these areas for a hundred years. 

Imagine what would have happened in our 
country had Franklin Plerce not vetoed this 
bill. Hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars would have been set aside for the 
care, treatment, and research for these 
illnesses. 

Tonight we would not be meeting here 
for the same cause, because much of it would 
have been eradicated. - 

As all ot you know, the land grant colleges 
of the United States were created by a simi- 
lar land grant bill. Is there anyone in the 
United States who doubts what this did for 
education in our country? 

Is it because we have refused to look at 
mental illness? Are we still afraid? 

But to get back to our history: Clifford 
Beers, a brilliant Yale graduate, became men- 
tally ill. He was sent to one of those state 
hospitals in Connecticut that Dorothea Lynde 
Dix helped create. 

He was one of the fortunate ones who 
was discharged. But what he saw, and what 
he experienced, caused him to be as aroused 
about the problem as Dorothea Dix had been. 

Clifford Beers wrote a book, “The Mind 
That Found Itself,” in which he said, “Mad- 
men are too often man made.” And through 
the interest this book created, he and a group 
of professors, alumni of Yale University, 
started the National Mental Hygiene Com- 
mittee, the first group in the United States 
to do something about the mentally ill. 

The year was 1909 and it is historically im- 
portant because it was the first group of 
citizens to be concerned not only with bet- 
tering conditions in mental hospitals, but 
equally concerned with prevention, with 
clinics, with education. It was as concerned 
with keeping people from getting ill, as it 
was with helping them after they became ill. 

But, again, as a guiding spirit drops by 
the wayside, the interest lags too. As with 
the death of Dorothea Lynde Dix, the death 
of Clifford Beers caused a lag in the work of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

In 1948, a man by the name of Albert 
Deutsch, a crusading journalist, wrote a book 
called "The Shame of the States,” in which, 
by word and picture, he described the kind 
of care and treatment the mentally ill in 
the United States received. 

A more terrifying, terrible document of 
man’s inhumanity to man had never been 
published before. There rose a great hue and 
cry in the land, and many became aroused, 
but not much was done about the problem. 
People clucked their tongues and then forgot. 

The same year that Albert Deutsch wrote 
his book, another book was written called 
“The Snake Pit,“ describing one person's 
experiences in a mental hospital. 

I was fortunate enough to have been as- 
sociated with the making of this film, and 
sò I discovered the problems of the mentally 
ill firsthand. When I saw how great this 
problem was and how little was being done 
about it, I became committed to this cause. 

I was invited to come to Washington as 
the first layman to testify before a congres- 
sional committee concerning the establish- 
ment of a National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

That year we were able to convince the 
Congress to appropriate $250,000. The next 
year $214 million. This last year the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriated over 
$200 million for 1 year’s activities of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. What 
progress in only 15 years. 

When I first went to Washington I found, 
as Dorothea Dfx had found, “It was a very 
lonely place,“ because no national associa- 
tions for mental health, nor psychiatry, nor 
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psychology, nor medical, nor nurses, nor 50- 
cial workers, would come to appear before 
the committee. 

I will not take your time to go over all 
of the history of those lonely years of going 
to Washington, but I will say this, that we 
found ears to listen and hearts to feel. 
Members of both Houses, of both parties, lis- 
tened and acted. 

The Congress of the United States deserves 
the thanks and appreciation of every person 
in this country who is concerned with the 
betterment of his fellow man and himself. 

Let me just tell you a few things that were 
accomplished by just a few people going to 
Washington to speak to the Congress, to the 
legislative leaders, to Government officials. 

First was the establishment of a National 
Institute of Mental Health in the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

When the Institute was founded there were 
only 17 States in the United States that had 
any kind of mental health program. Today 
every State has one. 

The Institute was, and is, responsible for 
90 percent of all the research that goes on in 
the field of mental illness and health. 

It was and is responsible for the training 
of psychiatrists, psychoanalysts and allied 
disciplines all over the United States. 

It was and is responsible for the establish- 
ment of new psychiatric medical education 
for the general practitioner. 

It was and is responsible for the establish- 
ment of the research center at Bethesda, Md. 

All of this, I might add, without one bit of 
Federal control. 

Parenthetically, here I would like to add 
that modern psychiatry was driven out of 
Hitler's Germany, Mussolini's Italy, Stalin's 
Russia. Mental health and dictatorship do 
not go hand in hand. They are implacable 
enemies, 

It is only in a democratic society, even 
though sometimes it moves slowly, that we 
have been able to do anything toward the 
idea of mental health for everyone. Europe 
developed modern psychiatry, but America 
democratized it. 

It is most interesting to note that in one 
of the early years when I testified before the 
congressional committees, one of the Senators 
asked me why I was so interested in mental 
health. 

I replied that just that week, in New York, 
a young girl, sitting on a bench on the cam- 
pus of Columbia University, was killed by a 
sniper’s bullet. A young man, the same 
week, was killed by a sniper’s bullet while 
walking in a park. The sniper was found to 
have been emotionally ill—he did not even 
know the people whom he shot. 

I told the Senator that one of the reasons 
I became interested in mental health was 
because I did not want my daughter being 
shot some day by a mentally ill person. I 
went on to tell the Senator that two and a 
half million men and women had either been 
rejected or discharged from the armed serv- 
ices in the Second World War because of 
mental illness and they were wandering the 
streets of our country, I said “who knows, 
Senator, whether some day some sick person 
might shoot you or me, or someone very close 
to us.” 

It is such a terrifying quirk of fate to know 
that the same year that I gave this testimony, 
Lee Oswald was being judged by a school 
psychiatrist in New York as a potentially 
dangerous schizophrenic. 

Need I say more? 

To complete the history up to the present, 
in 1955, by unanimous act, Congress created 
the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. 

It is one of the proudest satisfactions of 
my life that I was a founder, and served as 
secretary-treasurer, the only lay officer of 
this Commission, from its inception. 

The Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health was charged by Congress with 
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studying the entire field of mental illness 
and health, appraising and evaluating, and 
making recommendations to the Congress 
and and to the President. This work has 
been completed. 

Twelve major volumes have been pub- 
lished, including the final one, “Action for 
Mental Health,” in which 36 national or- 
ganizations, concerned with the Nation's 
welfare, running the gamut from the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the American Psy- 
chiatric Association, the American Legion, 
the Department of Defense, etc, agreed to 
and endorsed the recommendations. 

These recommendations were made to the 
President and to the Congress of the United 
States, resulting in President Kennedy's new 
program for mental health and mental re- 
tardation, new legislation in the Congress, a 
national conference called by the American 
Medical Association, a conference of all the 
Governors of the United States, and a new 
and different emphasis on care and treatment 
of the mentally ill, as well as prevention. 

Now it is 1964, mental health is no longer 
a phrase—it has meaning, it has substance, 
it has purpose, it has become part of the warp 
and woof of the very fabric of our lives. 

But this is not the end. It is not even 
the beginning of the end. It is only the end 
of the beginning, 

Malebranche once said, "If God held in one 
hand truth and the other the pursuit of 
truth, he would say, ‘Lord, the truth is for 
Thee alone, give me the pursuit’.” This 
is why you and I are gathered together, for 
the pursuit of the truth. 

The truth is that with all that has been 
done, the mentally ill in the United States 
are not a great deal better off than when 
Albert Deutsch wrote “The Shame of the 
States.” 

When only 20 percent of those in mental 
hospitals in the United States have even 
minimum standards of care and treatment, 
it is still “the shame of the States.” 

Tt is still “the shame of the States,” that 
there are those in hospitals who do not re- 
celve any treatment whatsoever. A 

It is still “the shame of the States,” when 
we do not have enough doctors, psycholo- 
gists, nurses, social workers, to use the tools 
and methods we know will help almost any- 
one who is mentally ill today. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I could go on with 
these indictments, but let me put it this 
way: these hospitals have no defenders, but 
they endure despite the attacks made upon 
them. 

They endure, as Arthur Fleming said re- 
cently, “Because citizens permit them to en- 
dure.” He and others have stated that the 
mentally ill must not remain pariahs. He 
also calls for full and complete support on 
every portion of the Joint commission study. 

The greatest enemies to the eradication of 
mental illness are two: patience on the part 
of good people and indifference on the part 
of the rest of society, If we are to go for- 
ward, we cannot be patient and we must 
drive out indifference. . 

The Bible says, "Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” It is up to us to bring hope 
back to the mentally ill. 

The Sermon on the Mount said, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is up to us to put 
that into effect, 

And may I add here, that this is not done 
with money alone. 

Albert Einstein said, “Good things are 
not created just with money. No wealth in 
the world can itself help humanity forward. 
Can anyone imagine Moses, Jesus, or Gandhi 
with the moneybags of a Carnegie?” 

Dorothea Lynde Dix took the mentally ill 
out of the jails. Let us take them out of the 
hospitals and let us keep them out. 

In Spain there is a sign over the entrance 
to a mental hospital which reads: “Neither 
are they all, those who are here, nor are 
they all here, those who are,” 
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Our Government is going to spend 85 
billion or more to try to reach the 
moon. I am not against that. I am for it. 
I am for our country to be the best in every- 
thing it can, but what would it avail us to 
reach the moon if we have not reached out 
to each other? 

May I ask that we all now reach out for 
each other. Let us join hands. 


Stop Commercial Piracy Involving Patent 
Holders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HERBERT TENZ ER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation addressed 
to the problem of the encouragement of 
patent infringements by the Federal 
Government, causing the erosion of 
American patent rights and presenting 
a situation which calls for legislative 
action by the Congress, The commercial 
piracy which is being engaged in by cer- 
tain foreign producers of drugs must be 
stopped, otherwise it would deter the 
expenditure of funds for research and 
development of new drug products so 
vital for the maintenance of the health 
of the people of our Nation. 

Purchasing agencies of the Federal 
Government until very recent years 
bought patented products only from the 
patentholders or their licensees. Now, 
certain procurement agencies of the 
Federal Government have begun to en- 
gage in a practice which has now been 
applied to the products of many areas of 
American industry, which results in a 
violation of the rights of American pat- 
entholders or their licensees. 

In recent years, several purchasing 
agencies of the Federal Government have 
bought tetracycline and other drug prod- 
ucts covered by U.S. product patents, 
from unlicensed sources for use in the 
United States in direct and deliberate 
violation of these patents. These sources 
have been located in Europe or have pre- 
pared forms from bulk drugs imported 
from abroad. 

These Federal agencies have attempted 
to justify their actions by giving a new 
twist to an old statute—title 28, United 
States Code, section 1498. The owner 
of a U.S, patent, as the law is now inter- 
preted, cannot put a stop to the Federal 
Government’s violation of his patent 
rights—he cannot obtain an injunction 
from the court against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even at the end of successful 
litigation, and his right to claim dam- 
ages in the Court of Claims is an inade- 
quate remedy. There is no similar legal 
loophole for local governments which 
violate patent rights. 

When the statute was originally en- 
acted, its sole purpose was to give an in- 
jured patentholder a right of action 
where none had heretofore existed. As 
the statute was amended in 1918, it 
contemplated at most access by the Gov- 
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ernment to inventions during wartime 
emergency situations, 

It was never intended to give blanket 
authorization for Government agencies 
to violate U.S. patents. The net result 
has been a serious erosion of the rights 
of U.S. patent owners. 

Those who attempt to justify the 
violation of U.S. drug patents by Gov- 
ernment agencies, on the ground that 
the prices quoted by infringers are lower 
than those quoted by the U.S. patent 
owners, fail to consider other factors. 
Their reasoning fails to take into con- 
Sideration, the fact that foreign and do- 
mestic patent infringers, have had to 
bear no research costs for discovering 
or developing the drugs covered by the 
Patents they are infringing; and they are 
attempting to exploit established mar- 
kets established by extensive advertising 
and promotion and for which they have 
spent nothing to maintain. In addition, 
foreign producers of drug products, pay 
wages that are about one-fourth of the 
rates prevailing in the United States, 
and generally speaking, it may be as- 
sumed that they have lower production 
costs. 

Our Government's purchases of unli- 
censed foreign-made drug products or 
unlicensed dosage forms made from for- 
eign bulk drugs have been facilitated by 
the fact that some foreign countries pro- 
vide no patent protection for either drug 
Products or processes. As a result, for- 
eign concerns have developed quite a 
business out of copying the develop- 
ments, products, and inventions of the 
American drug industry. It does not 
seem plausible that we should encourage 
this brand of commercial piracy. 

The American free enterprise system 
is strengthened by our patent structure, 
a right protected by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion to advance science by protecting in- 
ventors. More drugs have been dis- 
covered in the United States under the 
protection of a strong patent system than 
in any other country. Foreign countries 
with no product or process patent pro- 
tection in the drug field have produced no 
important drug discoveries. 

With respect to drug products, it is im- 
portant to note that as the costs of re- 
search and development are amortized, 
prices of drugs are lowered, prices quoted 
by manufacturers to Federal and local 
government agencies are less than 50 per- 
cent of the prices quoted when the 
product was first introduced and that 
prices to the trade generally have de- 
clined by about 43 percent. 

Purchases of unlicensed drug products 
by the Federal Government are not in the 
public interest and may well be charac- 
terized as “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” American drug research will be 
discouraged by such purchases, and this 
may eventually be deterimental to Amer- 
ican health. Purchases of unlicensed 
foreign-made drug products, or un- 
licensed dosage forms prepared from 
foreign-made bulk drugs, will cause loss 
of jobs by American workers as a result 
of the manufacture of such products by 
low paid foreign workers in foreign coun- 
tries; encourage dumping of foreign- 
made products in the United States at 
prices lower than those charged in the 
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regular foreign market; unfavorably af- 
fect our balance of international pay- 
ments; and reduce tax revenues for our 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments. 

There is an important issue at stake 
in the matter of governmental purchases 
of drug products in violation of the pro- 
tection afforded by U.S. patents. The 
laws of the United States have provided 
a strong patent system for the precise 
purpose of encouraging long and expen- 
sive research work of the very type which 
led to the discovery of drugs such as 
tetracycline. We cannot stand aside 
while erosion occurs to patent rights 
which help to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the continuance of important 
medical research, the kind of research 
that has made the United States the 
world leader in the discovery and devel- 
opment of lifesaving products. 

Purchases of patented products by the 
Federal Government from unlicensed 
sources have been extended to the prod- 
ucts of many industries and herein lies 
the danger to American patent holders. 
Research-oriented American industry 
should be protected. Otherwise the ef- 
fect may well be to e research 
in many industries, including the drug 
industry. 

It is unfair to have the U.S. Patent 
Office issue a patent to an inventor or 
discoverer of a new product, and have 
another agency of the Government, vio- 
late that patent. This, however, is ex- 
actly what is happening. Federal legis- 
lation appears to be the only way to stop 
this moral wrong. 

Continued violation of U.S. patents by 
the Federal Government can have the 
following effects: 

First. Discourage research by Amer- 
ican companies. 

Second. Loss of jobs for American 
workers. 

Third. Encourage dumping of foreign- 
made products in the U.S. market. 

Fourth. Reduce American tax reve- 
nues. 

Fifth. Adversely affect U.S. balance of 
payments. 

Sixth. Encourage local governments, 
to violate U.S. patents. 

Legislative action appears to be the 
only means by which the existing situ- 
ation can be corrected. 

The proposed legislation provides au- 
thority for the Secretary of Defense to 
purchase products in violation of U.S. 
patents when the national security of the 
United States requires it. 


Foreign Aid Program 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1965 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House of Representatives today 


expressed the Nation’s overwhelming 
support of our President's recent actions 
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in the face of the continuing Communist 
threat. This is also an appropriate time 
for us to recognize the positive role our 
foreign aid program plays in assisting 
the President in supporting freedom and 
assure him of our support of his requests 
for the foreign aid program of fiscal year 
1966. 

The proposed program further reflects 
the determination of the President and 
the Congress to increase its effectiveness 
by emphasizing selectivity, self-help, the 
role of the private sector, continued im- 
provements in management of our as- 
sistance, and multilateral coordination 
with the aid programs of other developed 
countries. The following excerpt from 
the summary presentation to Congress,’ 
prepared by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, on the proposed 
mutual defense and development pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1966, discusses in 
detail the objectives of this year’s bill: 
Am In PERSPECTIVE: THE OBJECTIVE IN FISCAL 

Year 1966 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 set our 
assistance goals. Consistent with that act 
and its objectives, the program for fiscal year 
1966 will intensify the concentration of our 
aid and our insistence that aid be tied to 
self-help and performance; improve the 
quality of assistance through greater reli- 
ance on private skills and resources; con- 
tinue tightening the management of assist- 
ance; and increase reliance on multilateral 
aid coordination, and seek to put more free 
world aid on a multilateral basis. 

The $3,380 million request for fiscal year 
1966 is the lowest request in the history of 
the foreign assistance program. 

This minimum request reflects a determi- 
nation to present to the Congress the lowest 
aid budget consistent with the national in- 
terest. It takes full account of the increas- 
ing efficiency of the assistance program, and 
the increasing availability of assistance funds 
from international agencies in which the 
costs are shared among a number of coun- 
tries. 

It represents the smallest burden on the 
American taxpayer: one-half of 1 percent of 
our gross national product (compared with 2 
percent of gross national product at the 
height of the Marshall plan), and 3.5 percent 
of the Federal budget (compared with nearly 
12 percent 17 years ago). 

CONCENTRATING ASSISTANCE 

The program proposed for fiscal year 1966 
will intensify the concentration of U.S. as- 
sistance in countries of priority need and 
best performance. 

Of a proposed total of $1,667 million in de- 
velopment assistance (technical cooperation 
and development loans), two-thirds is pres- 
ently planned for seven countries which are 
engaged in strong, self-help, development 
programs: Brazil, Chile, Nigeria, Tunisia, 
India, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

Of a proposed $380 million in supporting 
assistance, nearly 90 percent is planned for 
four countries whose security or stability de- 
pends on continued U.S. support: Vietnam, 
Laos, Korea, and Jordan. 

Of a proposed $1,258 million military as- 
sistance program, nearly three-quarters is 
planned for 11 countries now maintaining 
3.5 million of their own men under arms in 
defensive forces rimming the Communist 
world. 

In recognition of the priority the United 
States places on the progress of our Latin 
American neighbors and in response to the 
momentum achieved under the Alliance for 
Progress, Latin America will again be the 
scene of our most intensive assistance effort. 
The $596 million planned for Alliance coun- 
tries during fiscal year 1966 represents nearly 
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a third of total AID country assistance and 
a per capita ald level of $2.73, by far the 
highest of any region. 

EMPHASIS ON SELF-HELP 

Foreign assistance can add an important 
margin of resources and skilis to the self- 
help efforts of other countries. But it can- 
not spare others the need to make the major 
effort themselves, 

Self-help was formally made a criterion for 
aid in the Assistance Act of 1961. 
Since then, AID has led the way among free 
world donors in relating assistance to sound 
self-help measures. 

At the simplest level, this means cost- 
sharing in any AlD-assisted project, with the 
US. contribution of experts or American 
commodities related to the host govern- 
ment’s carrying its share of local costs. 


* * * . = 


Performance in development, however, is 
more than a matter of sharing project costs. 
It involves every major aspect of a country's 
development effort: tax policies, budgeting, 
exchange controls, government actions that 
affect the climate for private initiative, the 
relative emphasis being given to agriculture, 
industry, education, health, and the like. 

In countries to which the United States 
is giving substantial development assistance, 
self-help and the measurement of satisfac- 
tory performance is a complex matter. Over- 
all country performance must be thoroughly 
reviewed and taken into account. In some 
instances, assistance agreements are entered 
into which contain specific provisions as to 
what an aid recipient will or will not do. 

* 


* * * * 


In measuring self-help, AID is concerned 
with performance that directly affects eco- 
nomic growth and social development. As- 
sistance is not tied to political conformity or 
the way a country chooses to vote in the 
United Nations. 

But when countries divert their scarce re- 
sources into arms in order to mount political 
adventures against their neighbors, they 
waste substance badly needed for the welfare 
of their own people. 

The United States cannot afford to pro- 
vide major assistance to countries that 
choose to make their own development a 
minor concern. 

The minimum appropriations requests for 
both fiscal years 1965 and 1966 reflect AID's 
determination to limit assistance to those 
making the best use of it. The 1966 request 
leaves no room for the support of marginal 
activities or for costs that ald-receiying 
countries are able to carry themselves. 


IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF ASSISTANCE 


Many efforts are underway to make better 
use of the tremendously productive and di- 
verse skills and resources of the private sec- 
tors of the American economy. 

For example, the agricultural revolution 
in the United States was sparked by the Na- 
tion's great land grant colleges and uni- 
versities, which provided both a research and 
a training base for the agricultural extension 
network that helped to make American agri- 
culture so productive. 

In the developing countries today, it is 
proving very difficult to raise farm output. 
As a result, food supplies are lagging behind 
demand in several countries and serious 
shortages could develop in a few years’ time 
unless strong measures are taken quickly. 

Surplus American food, provided through 
the food-for-peace program, can help greatly, 
but the ultimate answers lie in improving 
these countries’ ability to buy food from 
abroad and, most important, in making their 
farms more productive. 

The United States is relying heavily on the 
same institutions that transformed Ameri- 
can agriculture to apply their skills and ex- 
perience to the difficult agricultural prob- 
lems of the developing nations. Through 
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more extensive contracts with the land grant 
universities and and broader use of 
Department of Agriculture experts provided 
through interagency agreements, AID will 
‘increase emphasis in its fiscal year 1966 pro- 
grams on agricultural development in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. 


* . * * . 
ENCOURAGING PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Private investment puts management skill 
as well as capital to work in the less-devel- 
oped countries, and encouragement of more 
private American investment in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America remains a priority objec- 
tive in the AID program. 

Since the establishment of AID in 1961, 
there has been a dramatic growth in pro- 

“grams available to American investors 
through AID, and a significant improvement 
in the management of existing incentive 


programs. 

More developing countries have under- 
taken formal agreements with the United 
States which enable AID to extend invest- 
ment guarantee coverage to new American 
private investments in these countries. 

The handling of investment guarantee ap- 
plications was streamlined in 1964, and the 
468 sepcific risk contracts written during the 
calendar year. 

Increased use is being made of the invest- 
ment survey program initiated in 1962, un- 
der which AID will share the cost of study- 
ing a potential investment opportunity over- 
seas. 


AID complied a catalog of more than 1,200 
recent economic and feasibility studies made 
in the less-developed countries—the first 
such listing ever to be made available to 
potential American investors. 

The Congress has been asked to approve a 
tax credit for investments in the under- 
developed countries, which is expected to 
provide further inducement for American in- 
vestors to risk the uncertainties of ventures 
in the less-developed countries and act to 
increase the flow of U.S. private capital to 
them. The proposal would grant a tax credit 
against the total tax liability of an investor 
equal to 30 percent of his new investment in 
underdeveloped countries. 

Before the close of fiscal year 1965, the 
Agency expects a report from its Advisory 
Committee on Private Enterprise which is 
reviewing current programs and will suggest 
new or more effective means to encourage 
greater private participation in economic 
development. 


Strengthening the private sector 


The developing countries that have made 
the best progress are those in which private 
initiative and private enterprise have been 
encouraged to play a vigorous role in na- 
tional growth. 

AID has long provided technical assist- 
ance to private industry, encouraged govern- 
ment measures that improve the climate for 
private initiative and helped to strengthen 
productivity councils and trade associations 
designed to raise standards and performance 
in private industry. 

One of the greatest bottlenecks to growth 
in both the private industrial and agricul- 
tural sectors has been a shortage of credit 
on reasonable terms. To ease this, AID has 
emphasized the establishment of thrift in- 
stitutions and intermediate credit institu- 
tions such as development banks, housing 
and farm credit banks. * * * 

Another continuing handicap in the 
growth of private enterprise in the less- 
developed countries is a shortage of expe- 
rienced managerial help—people skilled in 
management, marketing, and production 
control. With strong encouragement from 
AID, the International Executive Service 
Corps was established under private auspices 
during 1964 to provide the help of experi- 
enced American businessmen to entrepre- 
neurs in the less-developed countries. 
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Finally, AID commodity loans have be- 
come an increasingly important factor in the 
growth of private enterprise in countries 
such as India, Pakistan, Chile, and Brazil. 
They are made available to countries with 
sound development programs, and they make 
it possible for private enterprise to import 
a wide variety of American goods and equip- 
ment needed to maintain or expand existing 
plants, repair or increase the supply of farm 
equipment, and the like. * * * 

TIGHTENING MANAGEMENT OF ASSISTANCE 


AID is continuing its drive for efficiency 
and economy in the management of assist- 
ance. The Agency has reduced the number 
of employees, raised performance levels, cut 
operating costs, and instituted improved 
management procedures. 

In fiscal year 1964, the Agency reduced 
direct-hire staff by 1,140—from 16,782 at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1964 to 15,642 by the 
close. 

Further reductions are being made 
through improved operating procedures and 
continued improvements in job perform- 
ance. 

AID has increased attention to the profes- 
sional improvement of its staff, setting high 
performance standards, rewarding compe- 
tence, and weeding out ineffective em- 
ployees. Procedures initiated to this end 
include a new performance evaluation sys- 
tem, field visits by headquarters staff to 
review personnel procedures on the spot, and 
an improved initial selection process. 

We expect to take further steps in this di- 
rection, in the context of a program designed 
to strengthen the personne! capabilities of 
all foreign affairs agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Rotating the foreign aid staff between 
headquarters and field assignments is im- 
portant to the achievement of a common 
well-knit staff operation. Experience has 
also underscored the value of assigning new 
Foreign Service Reserve appointees to head- 
quarters operations before they undertake a 
first oversea tour. To this end, we are re- 
questing broadened authority to appoint For- 
eign Service Reserve officers to initial duty in 
Washington, without the existing limitations 
on the number, duration, or purpose of such 
assignments. 

* * * . * 
IMPROVING THE FREE WORLD AID EFFORT 

The United States strongly supports the 
principle of multilateral assistance for devel- 
opment. We will persist in our efforts to 
channel more free world ald through multi- 
lateral agencies and we will increase our own 
contributions to international institutions 
as rapidly as other members do so. 

Use of multilateral agencies 

There has been a steady increase in the 
amount of economic assistance provided 
through international agencies such as the 
World Bank, the International Development 
Association (IDA), the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank (IDB), and the European 
Development Fund (EDF). 

The multilateral share of the total free 
world aid flow has increased from 12 percent 
in 1960 to 17 percent in 1963; in the past 4 
years, the multilateral agencies have in- 
creased the amount of their capital assist- 
ance to the less-developed countries by 50 
percent, to a total of $14 billion in new 
commitments in 1963. 

The U.S. share of official contributions to 
multilateral agencies now ranges from 30 
percent of World Bank subscriptions up to 
43 percent of the subscribed ordinary capital 
of the IDB. (The United States does not 
participate in funding the EDF and other 
European multilateral assistance programs.) 

Coordinating bilateral aid 


The United States has been a leader in 
seeking improved international coordination 
of bilateral aid. The United States was in- 
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strumental in the formation of the 3 
ment Assistance Committee of the 

tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD), the central review body for 
major free world aid donors. 

We have participated from the outset in 
the ald consortia and consultative groups 
set up by the World Bank and by the OECD 
for India, Pakistan, Turkey, Greece, and 
more recently, Colombia, Nigeria, Sudan, and 
Tunisia. During fiscal year 1966, 85 percent 
of all AID development loans in Asia and 
Africa will be committed through these mul- 
tinational consortia or consultative groups. 

All U.S. assistance to Latin America is pro- 
vided within the international framework 
of the Alliance for Progress. The Inter- 
American Committee for the Alliance for 
Progress (CIAP) is rapidly becoming a most 
useful forum for the coordination of assist- 
ance to Latin American countries. 

The activity of the CIAP, and the World 
Bank's expressed willingness to expand its 
Tole as @ sponsor of multinational consulta- 
tion will greatly strengthen the international 
framework within which a substantial por- 
tion of U.S. bilateral aid is already being 
provided. 

The U.S. share in the total free world aid 
burden has declined with the rise of other 
free world aid. By 1963—the last year for 
which complete figures are available—the 
U.S. bilateral share declined to just under 
50 percent of the $8.1 billion total in new 
aid commitments, a drop from 56 percent the 
previous year. 

Working primarily through the Develop- 
ment Assistance Committee of the OECD, the 
United States is pressing other free world 
donors to continue enlarging their efforts. 

The problem of terms 

The most pressing problem in the common 
aid effort remains the terms on which ald is 
extended, and the effect these terms are 
having on the debt burdens of the recipient 
nations. Some improvements have taken 
place. But the aid terms of most other 
free world donors remain significantly harder 
than ours. In most ‘cases their interest 
rates are higher and their maturities are 
shorter. 


The debt repayment burden of the less- 
developed countries now totals nearly five 
billion dollars annually and is rising by 
15 percent each year. The DAC has estab- 
lished a working party to study the problem, 
and to work actively for better terms in both 
official and private credits. Unless the debt 
service burden can soon be substantially 
reduced, the effectiveness of new assistance 
will be sharply reduced and the development 
prospects for a number of countries will 
dim. 


Polish Constitution Day 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with those who have paid 
tribute to the great Polish Constitution 
of 1791, Polish Constitution Day being 
properly observed on May 3, and to call 
attention once again to those enduring 
precepts of democracy that prompted 
the Polish Constitution, precepts which 
had just 2 years earlier prompted our 
own Constitution of the United States. 
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During the intervening years, Mr. 
Speaker, fate has not treated Poland 
and the United States with equal favor, 
and Poland has from time to time been 
and is now subjected to the tyrant's 
hand. Throughout, however, the spirit 
of liberty has remained alive in Poland, 
and is deeply instilled in the hearts and 
minds of Poles wherever they live. 

I know that the occasion of constitu- 
tion day heightens the courage of every 
Pole, and all freedom-loving people, to 
look to the ultimate triumph of freedom 
and justice, when, as the Polish Consti- 
tution of 1791 so aptly puts it: 

All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the state, the civil liberty and the good 
order of society, on an equal scale and on a 
lasting foundation. 


The Population Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, in a further 
attempt to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the seriousness of the rapid 
growth of the population of the world, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Kalamazoo Gazette in response to the 
introduction of my bill, H.R. 7072: 
POPULATION EXPLOSION: A LOOK TO THE 


“According to the United Nations, there 
are over 60 million births each year—more 
than the population of Great Britain. At 
the current 2 percent annual rate of increase, 
world population in 500 years would be one 
person per square yard.” 

These startling figures—startling that is 
to those who may have read them for the 
first time—appeared in yesterday’s Gazette. 
They were superimposed on a photograph 
used to illustrate a comprehensive discussion 
by Associated Press Writer Sid Moody of the 
current and future problems arising from 
the number of people on the face of the 
earth. 

People. 

“Can mankind’s greatest gift become its 
greatest curse?” he asked. And he discussed 
new developments in birth control and the 
changing attitudes of governments and reli- 
gions toward this subject. 

It is an article that should be sayed and 
studied. For the problem of supporting an 
increasing population already is acute in a 
number of countries and is becoming acute 
in more. 

Mr. Moody reported that the “dialog” on 
birth control has “moved into the open.“ He 
described the discussion of the topic on 
which conflicting opinion is strongly held as 
“remarkable in its forthrightness.” 

Possibly this is the most encouraging de- 
velopment. 

To ignore the population problem is to 
turn one’s back on reality. To discuss it can 
point the way to possible solution. 

Our Michigan Legislature, for example, 
currently is considering a “family planning” 
bill which, if pending amendments are 
adopted, would allow welfare agencies to ex- 
tend birth control assistance and informa- 
tion to unmarried women and permit social 
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workers to initiate discussion of birth con- 
trol with welfare recipients. 

And in Washington, Third District Con- 
gressman Pavut H. Topp, JR., Kalamazoo 
Democrat, has introduced a bill which would 
declare it the policy of Co: to assist 
in population control both in this Nation 
and throughout the world. 

It is a bill which has drawn bipartisan 
support, including what the Gazette’s Wash- 
ington bureau described as enthusiastic en- 
dorsement from Republican National Com- 
mitteeman John B. Martin, of Grand Rapids. 

“While a major part of the problem is in 
the other countries of the world,” Martin 
wrote Topp, it is nearly as acute here in the 
United States when we realize that the 
population of this country will increase by 
44 percent in the next 15 years on present 
projections.” 

It is a problem that must be faced. 


The Liberty (?) Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Frank 
W. Stefano worked throughout his whole 
life for the welfare of people. As presi- 
dent of the Federal Civil Service Em- 
ployees Local No. 14, as Seventh District 
commander of the VFW, Department of 
Minnesota, and as legislative chairman 
for the Clarence LaBelle Post No. 217, 
Frank Stefano worked long and hard for 
positive liberal programs. 

Frank Stefano died recently, but be- 
fore he died, he wrote a resolution which 
was submitted to and passed by the Sev- 
enth District, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States of America, Depart- 
ment of Minnesota, on April 25, 1965. 

The resolution he wrote exposes the 
pernicious nature of an attempt to 
amend the Constituion which has been 
misnamed the “Liberty Amendment.” 

Because this resolution is characteris- 
tic of Frank Stefano’s dedication to a 
strong and vital America, Mr. Speaker, I 
respectfully submit it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

RESOLUTION SUBMITTED TO THE SEVENTH DIS- 
TRICT, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, DEPARTMENT OF 
MINNESOTA, ON THIS 25TH DAY OF APRIL 
1965 at SPRING LAKE Park 
Whereas the liberty amendment memorial- 

ing the Congress of the United States was 

submitted to the 64th session of the Minne- 
sota State Legislature, It is known as sen- 

ate file No. 1009, house file No. 748; 
Whereas section 1 “states that the Govern- 

ment of the United States shall not engage 

in any business, professional, commercial, 
financial, or industrial enterprises except as 
specified in the Constitution;” 

Whereas the above sentence of 26 words 
was devised to shut down some 700 Govern- 
ment agencies and activities; 

Whereas the liberty amendment does not 
discriminate between good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent. It says that all must go—about 700 
agencies. We have a Federal banking sys- 
tem that insures our bank accounts, social 
security, veterans benefits, hospitalization, 
GI bill, compensation, pension, GI insurance, 
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health benefits, old-age benefits, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and many more are 
not specified in the Constitution. All must 
go, states the liberty amendment; 

Whereas this amendment was passed in 
7 States: Wyoming, Texas, Nevada, Louisiana, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Mississippi. 
In 1965, it is to be submitted to 26 more 
States, including Minnesota; 

Wherens if the veterans were alert in the 
above States, this amendment would not 
have passed: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Seventh District, De- 
partment of Minnesota, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States of America, go on 
record as opposed to the liberty amendment 
on the 25th day of April 1965, at Spring Lake 
Park; also be it further 


Resolved, That this resolution be sub- 
mitted to the department encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, which is to 
beheld in Grand Rapids, Minn., June 16-19, 
1965, and that all posts be informed of the 
danger of the liberty amendment; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That should this resolution pass 
the department encampment, it should be 
submitted to the national encampment, Au- 
gust 13-20, 1965, at Chicago, Ill., so that all 
posts in the United States can be alerted to 
this dangerous amendment, 


“Hello Man”—Speech of Mirs. 
Scott Carpenter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans can be very proud of the achieve- 
ments of our astronauts in pioneering 
the exploration of outer space, We often 
think of the families who stand behind 
these men and of the wives who patiently 
stand by them during their long hours 
of training and who courageously wait 
with the world for their safe recovery 
when they make a flight. 

Recently, I had occasion to read a 
speech prepared by Mrs. Scott Carpen- 
ter which very eloquently sets forth her 
feelings as the wife of an astronaut. I 
think that all of us can find a very 
heroic philosophy in thé words of Mrs. 
Scott Carpenter, who speaks as the wife 
of one of those giving such fine service 
to our Nation: 

HELLO, Man 

I'm not sure what motivates a person to 
make a speech; it may be the need to com- 
municate, or the expression of an idea, plus 
the incredible flattery of being Listened to. 
In any case it is somewhat of an ordeal for 
me. I start worrying about it the minute 
I've reluctantly said yes. In a few days, 
some 6 to 8 weeks before the due date, a 
letter comes from the program chairman 
asking me “Please” for the title, a two-page 
summary; and what flight will I be taking 
out of Houston? And really, the only thing 
I've ever kown for sure in my life is that 
I may wash my hair tomorrow. 

My mind becomes blank. I am terror 
stricken that I have lost the ability to think 
of something new and m I begin 
to wake in the middle of the night having 
been nudged into consciousness by a half- 
formed idea and I lie there arguing with 
myself, should I get up and write it down 
or shall I trust it will still be generating in 
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the morning? I usually get up. I also 
check the doors, read the Latin American 
section of the current Newsweek and end up 
with two Oreo cookies and one-half glass 
of milk. Then a week before the event I 
assemble my notes and scribblings on the 
dining room table, move the Mynah bird to 
the back porch, and take the phone off the 
hook; the house is quiet with the children 
in school. The morn take on a quiet 
luster as I strive for the words that will be 
my only communication with a room of 
strangers. 

Before my husband became involved in 
this work I hadn't had time to develop a 
philosophy or plan a way of life. We were 
too busy living. We had five babies in 7 
years. We made appalling mistakes but we 
worked very hard to survive, and I have 
grown self-reliant from the heartache of con- 
stant goodbys. 

Because the bright light of publicity has 
focused so sharply on our men it has tended 
to surround the wives with a kind of aura of 
superbravery and stoicness and exaggerates 
us as people out of all proportion; if we were 
to belleve our mall and the sentiments of 
women who grasp our hands at teas we 
would never get back to household chores. 
I assure you the men were selected carefully, 
the wives came along for the ride. 

At the beginning of the program, not pre- 
viously having known each other, we were 
lumped together as a group of women, never 
called by our right names but things like the 
“tall blond one,” “you with the blue hat,” 
or “second from the left.“ We were strin- 
gently correct and good to each other, we 
smoothed over our differences, made allow- 
ances for idiosyncrasies and teased each 
other about them. And we had a thousand 
laughs which more than anything else 
helped maintain our sense of values in the 
face of this growing thing in our lives. 
Slowly the bonds of loyalty grew till now I 
love them—these women in different ways 
from different reasons. 

After one of the flights a woman's club 
in North Carolina wrote an indignant letter 
to the White House accusing the Govern- 
ment of, in effect, brainwashing us to show 
no emotion. It was sent to me and here 
in part is the answer I struggled over. 
“Dear ladies, the President has forwarded 
your letter to me and asked me to give you 
the very best answer I can. First, let me 
say NASA has never instructed us in any 
way. Actually in our lives as servicewomen, 
there have been many times more difficult 
for us than this one flight day. It is unfor- 
tunate that the only glimpse you get of a 
wife is that brief appearance before a col- 
lection of microphones and bobbing cam- 
eras. You mention that it is humanly 
impossible to have ‘no feeling, no emotion’ 
and you are right. I’m sorry you miss the 
hugs and kisses, the hand clappings, the 
hard grateful smiles—for it is emotional. 
Then the joy sometimes turns to frozen 
faces when the woman steps outside to have 
that emotion recorded by a blur of peoples’ 
faces”, end of letter. 

On the morning of a fight the good 
people of this country turn on their radios 
and TV sets to keep track of the countdown. 
For the first time, the names and faces 
of the men begin to meld together and form 
& person. And these good people say to each 
other in their homes and on the street How 
can they stand lying up there on that 
thing—don't you know the wives are a 
wreck?" 

I would like to remind them of the length 
of time that has already ticked off, from 
Gus Grissom’s 15 minute suborbital to the 
4 hour Gemini flight—4 years. That's a lot 
of lonely bedtimes. So at T minus 10 and 
counting, while you are holding your 
breath—they wait expectantly and confi- 
dently. Man in the capsule—woman on the 
ground, are glad he is there and that the 
weather is good. 
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Although space flight captures the money, 
the imagination and the greatest glory, 
there are more dangerous worlds and more 
interesting flelds to the men who inhabit 
them. Every man has his dream. A friend 
of ours is investing and risking his money 
in a complex of buildings and apartments, 
another hopes to breed the finest thorough- 
bred quarter horse in the southwest. My 
sister's husband js a marine—he flies a heli- 
copter in Vietnam and he's fiercely proud 
of his 130 combat missions; no one here 
knows his name, And a politiclan—mar- 
velous word, politielan“ —1s drudging away 
in col ittee trying to hack out the very 
best bill he can. 

But it is possible, though sociologists may 
never prove it, that our scientific explora- 
tions have helped men out of the security 
conscious doldrums of the fifties—have 
helped erase that castrating word “together- 
ness," have helped establish this new climate 
of involvement. This poem, in my son’s lit- 
erature book, expresses it more lyrically: 

“THOSE THAT GO DOWN TO THE SEA 


“Men have loved the ships they took to sea 
Loved the tall masts, the prows that 
creamed with foam 
Have learned, deep in their hearts how it 
might be 
‘That there is yet a dearer thing than home. 


“Ashore these men are not as other men 
They bein strangers through the crowded 
8 
And see again a wide and blue lagoon 
And a lone ship that rides there with the 
moon.” 
Daum MORTON, 


I know very little about the rosy Woman's 
Day world of 60-50 marriages—my man chose 
another way and Iam committee to his world 
and life on his terms. Don't mistake it for 
“sacrifice,” a word that makes me clutch my 
gloves a little tighter. Rather, women who 
live on these terms give their men a gift— 
the freedom to do what they would with 
their lives. So then with no more than a 
generous nod to those of us who also serve, 
there is this remaining truth; it ls still men 
who lead us to bed, men who stand or fall 
behind our flag, men who dominate our . 
planet. 


To help pass away the long months of 
waiting for a husband to come home from a 
war, my sister and her 2%4-year-old Mike 
came to spend a month with us, He toler- 
ated me as long as the meals were put out on 
time, he played riotous games with our chil- 
dren but he adored Scott. Yet he remem- 
bered enough of his own daddy not to call 
him by the very personal possessive word 
our children were privileged to use. And 
in the evening when Scott drove into the 
garage, gunning the engine as a signal, Mike 
would race down the hallwny shouting ahead, 
“Is it you? is it you?” tug open the door 
and hold up his arms Hello man.” 


Address Delivered by Gov. George Rom- 
ney, of Michigan, at the Associated 
Press Annual Meeting Held in New 
York, April 10, 1965 
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HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Governor Romney at the annual meet- 
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ing of the Associated Press, New York, 
N.Y., on April 10, 1965: 
ADDRESS OF GOV. GEORGE ROMNEY, 
OF MICHIGAN 


World leadership is something relatively 
new for the United States. In record-break- 
ing time—less than 2 centuries—we have 
risen from a weak and struggling nation to 
history’s strongest. 

Fortunately, America is prepared for world 
responsibility—provided we use our unique 
principles and institutions. 

America is more than just another nation. 

I believe that the hand of the Creator 
guided the formation and development of 
our country. As George Washington said in 
his First Inaugural Address: 

“No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the invisible hand, which conducts 
the affairs of men, more than the people of 
the United States. Every step, by which they 
have advanced to the character of an inde- 
pendent nation, seems to have been distin- 
guished by some token of providential 
agency.” 

This Nation isa result of a revolution that 
was radically different from any other revolu- 
tion before or since. Most revolutions merely 
transfer governmental] power from one group 
to another, sometimes for worthy ends and 
sometimes not. 

But the American Revolution created a 
whole new society, based on the conyiction 
that if the people hold the power—if the 
people are in the driver's seat, rather than 
some narrow group or clique or interest—the 
result will be more progress for more people. 

Vesting ultimate power in the people 
themselves was promised on belief in a Cre- 
ator, who endows each individual with in- 
alienable rights to develop his own gifts 
through his own free choices as a morally 
responsible individual. 

Because of our Revolution’s unique char- 
acter, we have developed unique political, 
social, and economic institutions—all of 
them based upon the belief that divided 
power, distributed into many hands, is the 
surest guarantee of the people's right to 
choose, and the surest road to progress for 
all people. 

When I was a boy growing up, hardly any- 
one doubted that it was a question of time 
until the American principles of freedom 
were adopted everywhere—until the dynamic 
forces unleashed by the American Revolu- 
tion spread around the world. 

Today, however, we are beset with doubt 
and confusion on every side. 

We are beginning to question whether 
there really is anything distinct about Amer- 
ica, whether we have any special claim to 
a unique purpose in the world. 

We are more and more to think 
and act like other nations—turning to Gov- 
ernment and money and materialism to solve 
our problems here at home, and playing the 
tired old game of cynical power politics 
internationally. 

We are losing touch with the root sources 
of our greatness, with the spiritual principles 
whose application has set America apart from 
other lands. 

The inspired American Revolution, which 
for generations has been a bright beam of 
hope to Americans and to the world, is sput- 
tering feebly. 

I believe that America’s great hope and 
Opportunity lies in rediscovering the unique- 
ness cf our institutions—in tapping anew the 
limitless power for human progress of our 
revolutionary principles. I believe that 
America’s hope and opportunity, which Is 
the world’s hope and opportunity, is for a 
rebirth of Americanism in America, through 
a modern application to today’s problems of 
our proven American principles. 

As a concerned American and concerned 
Republican, there is no shortage of disturb- 
ing national problems that I could discuss: 
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The decline in religious conviction, moral 
character, and wholesome family life. This 
threatens us most. 

The increasing trend to substitute govern- 
ment and money for individual responsibility, 
family responsibility, and voluntary cooper- 
ative brotherhood in solving our mounting 
human and social problems of juvenile crime, 
adult immorality and debauchery, and senior 
citizen almlessness. 

The accelerating concentration of power in 
Washington, which is fast nullifying our con- 
stitutional division of governmental respon- 
sibility. Most of those who oppose this trend 
ignorantly or negatively refuse to recognize 
that, to stop it, obsolete State constitutions 
and local governmental charters must be 
modernized so that State and local govern- 
ments can ‘perform their constitutional 
functions effectively. 

The extent to which the Great Society 
is a paternalistic cloak for a “Great Govern- 
ment” that is already beginning to further 
weaken the voluntary root sources of our 
Nation's real strength. 

The extent to which we need to beware 
of those who have a fervent but false desire 
to help the unfortunate, over whom they 
first gain mastery and then enslave. 

The greatest need in our Nation's history 
to stimulate individual citizens, familles, 
and private institutions in playing their 
roles adequately. 

The decline in world respect for the United 
States of America. 

Together, these trends are the most threat- 
ening in our entire history. 

But of our political, social, and economic 
institutions, paradoxical as it may seem, our 
economic institutions are probably least 
understood by Americans and others. We 
are woefully ignorant of the unique char- 
acter of our economy and the revolutionary 
changes which have taken place within it. 

From the beginning, we had a free, pri- 
vately controlled economy, but when the in- 
dustrial revolution burst upon us, economic 
power began to concentrate in fewer and 
fewer hands, As industriallzation and ur- 
banization increased, we were well down the 
road toward the division of society into two” 
classes, which Marx had prophesied was in- 
evitable under capitalism: The proletarian 
have-nots, and the bourgeois “haves.” 

But late in the 19th century, In a great 
revolutionary upheayal of our economy 
made possible by popular control of our 
political institutions, this country stopped 
short in its drift toward monopoly capital- 
ism and cartelism, which had distinguished 
the economy of Europe. 

Our modern economic revolution began 
with the passage of the antitrust laws— 
a unique American experiment in dividing 
and distributing economic power just as 
we had already divided and distributed po- 
litical power. It established the principle 
of competition, exalted the power of the 
customer, and forced owners and managers 
of business enterprises to compete for the 
economic fayor of the people—just as politi- 
cal parties and leaders must compete for 
the political favor of the people. It put the 
consumer in the driver's seat. As a result, 
our economy became as much of, by, and 
for the people, as our Government was of, 
by, and for the people. 

Our economic revolution didn’t end with 
the passage of the antitrust acts, any more 
than our political revolution ended with the 
Declaration of Independence. Theodore 
Roosevelt fearlessly enforced the competi- 
tive principle of the Sherman Act, and thus 
created the national economic climate with- 
in which America’s unique and advanced 
economic system developed. 

The elder Henry Ford gave most impres- 
sive, practical shape and enlightened form 
to the principle’ of economic competition. 
The contribution for which he fought in 
the economic field was comparable to the 
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contribution of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the political field. 

What Henry Ford did was to dramatize a 
radically new American economic concept, 
He not only said that customers, rather 
than capitalists, should shape the economy 
through their choices in the marketplace— 
he sald that workers ought to be customers. 

After all, it would be possible for in- 
dependent capitalistic operations to compete 
for tho favor of a relatively few customers 
those who could afford to pay as much as 
the traffic would bear, and who were prob- 
ably capitalists themselves. Ford's great 
contribution was to share progress first and 
foremost with customers, and also with work- 
ers, He did this through building a de- 
pendable low-priced car, and through revolu- 
tionary decisions to offer a §100-price rebate 
and double his workers“ wages to $5 a day. 
He called it progress sharing and profit shar- 
ing. . 

Few people realize how truly revolutionary 
these decisions were, and how they have 
shaped the American economy. One living 
French historian, Father R. L. Bruckberger, 
who understands America as few Americans 
do, sums up the significance of Ford's ap- 

this way: 

“How I wish I could find words to impress 
the reader with the importance of that 
decision of the $5 a day. It meant Infinitely 
more than a mere raise in wages for the 
$5 a day not only undermined the whole 
capitalist structure but cut away the ground 
from under Marxist reyolution. What Marx 
had dreamed, Ford achieved. But he achieved 
it only because he was far more of a revolu- 
tionary than Marx or Lenin. Ford exploded 
the whole idea of the famous, supposedly 
immutable ‘iron law’ of wages on which 
Ricardo believed capitalist economy was 
founded and which was to provide every 
proletarian revolution with a springboard.” 

And Bruckberger adds: 

“Henry Ford broke the mainspring of capi- 
talism and Marxist revolution, as the main- 
spring of a watch is broken. After Ford, 
the systems of capitalism and Marxist revo- 
lution were rendered as useless as blunted 
and obsolete tools.” 

Ford’s own minority stockholders, capital- 
ists that they were, did not take kindly to 
these revolutionary goings-on. They could 
not see any goal for a business en 
other than and taking profits. They 
could not see either the fundamental right- 
ness or the practical advantage of putting 
customers first, and turning workers into 
customers. Their reasoning was simple: 
This ts a capitalistic system, The economy 
is run by and for the capitalists—the owners. 
Progress is to be shared with stockholders 
and with nobody else—not with customers, 
and certainly not with workers. 

Not only did Ford’s minority stockholders 
protest against his revolutionary practices, 
but they took him into court to make him 
stop—and what's more, they won. 

During the trial, in 1922, a significant ex- 
change took place between Ford and the st- 
torney for the stockholders, It shows with 
perfect clarity the sharp divergence between 
two economic systems—narrow capitalism, 
and the American system of “Consumerism” 
which Ford helped bring into full flower. 

Stevenson, the attorney for the stock- 
holders, asked, “What is the Ford Motor Co, 
organized for except for profits, will you tell 
me, Mr. Ford?“ And Ford replied: 

“Organized to do as much good as we can, 
everywhere, for everybody concerned, to do 
as much as possible for everybody concerned, 
to make money and use it, give employment 
and send out the car where people can use it, 
and incidentally to make money.” 

Stevenson: “Incidentally, make money?” 

Ford: “Yes, sir.” 

Stevenson: “But your controlling feature 
is to employ a great army of men at high 
wages, to reduce the selling price of your 
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car, so that a lot of people can buy it at a 
cheap price and give everybody a car that 
wants one?" 

Ford: “If you give all that, the money 
will fall into your hands; you can’t get out 
of it.” ' 

Losing this lawsuit, of course, didn't stop 
Ford. He simply bought out his stock- 
holders and went: ahead and proved his 
theory. And the American economy has 
never been the same again. 

What Ford proved was that, to achieve 
general, balanced, and dynamic economic 
growth, you have to rise above mere greed— 
you have to put the people first. He proved 
that, to convert technological progress into 
more sales, more employment, and more 
profits, you have to share your progress first 
with customers and you have to make cus- 
tomers out of workers. And he proved that, 
by following this rule there is virtually no 
limit to our ability to produce and to progress. 

But while Ford and others proved these 
revolutionary principles in practice, our un- 
derstanding has not kept up with our 
achievements. In the late 1930’s the New 
Deal’s Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee concluded that our economy was over- 
expanded. 

The New Deal answer to the economic in- 
equities that existed—and there were plenty 
of them—was to expand the power of Gov- 
ernment to help those who needed it, and 
to bring about a better balance in the rela- 
tionship of labor and capital, through enact- 
ment of new collective bargaining legisla- 
tion. The New Deal answer has been re- 
played time and time again under different 
labels Falr Deal,” “New Frontier,” and even 
“Great Society.” 

Now, I do not question the good intentions 
of all these deals, frontiers, and societies— 
or even the appropriateness of many of their 
solutions to some of the economic problems 
that have confronted us in the past and face 
us still today. 

But all of them have looked to a collective- 
bargaining standoff, power conflict between 
capital and labor, and to reliance primarily 
on direct or indirect governmental action to 
assist the disadvantaged—and this isn't good 
enough. As a result, we now face new and 
tough problems. 

In the process of improving the balance 
between capital and labor, we have created 
two Frankensteins. In major industries, we 
have touched off vast power struggles be- 
tween monopolistic union and monopolistic 
employer organizations. 

I realize that newspapers are confronted 

with the opposite—excessive union fragmen- 
tation. But in our major industries, more 
and more, corporate and union power cen- 
ters are skimming the cream off our economic 
progress. The customer is increasingly the 
forgotten man. Economic progress is passed 
on more and more to workers and stock- 
holders, and less and less to customers, who 
must be the principal beneficiaries of prog- 
ress if all are to benefit. To a considerable 
extent this process is concealed by Federal 
fiscal policies and by inflation. 

This is the primary reason why progress 
from automation is well on the way to being 
a curse rather than a blessing. Instead of 
benefiting all as customers and raising living 
standards, production, and employment for 
all, automation is bringing widespread hard- 
core unemployment and pockets of poverty. 
Our Nation is being split into two Americas— 
one, affluent, booming, and often compla- 
cent; the other, squalid, hopeless, embittered, 
and increasingly dependent on Government. 
These inhabitants of the “Other America” 
not only aren't in the driver's seat—they 
aren't even in the car. 

The governmental programs of the Great 
Society do not have the answers to these 
growing problems. They have merit only as 
they can help certain individuals who lack 
education, skills, and training for productive 
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employment, But they do not begin to solve 
the problems of automation and hard-core 
unemployment. They do nothing to put the 
people, as consumers, back in control of our 
economy. And they have the fatal defect 
of crippling the private, voluntary efforts 
which are essential to a full realization of 
their lofty goals. 

Surely it is absurd to say that, with the 
most productive economic and social system 
on earth, which has succeeded in giving 
meaningful employment to 95 percent of our 
national work force, we can take care of the 
other 5 percent only by casting aside the 
diversity and free choice which have brought 
us nearly to our goal, and turn instead to 
Government to finish the job. Should we 
not rather seek fuller expression of our volun- 
tary, progress-sharing principles so all Amer- 
icans can participate, contribute, and de- 
velop? 

We will never end hard-core unemploy- 
ment, or win our final victory against pov- 
erty, or restore opportunity to disadvantaged 
Americans, or protect pensions and savings 
from erosion, until we put the customer back 
in the driver’s seat. It cannot be done by 
continuing recent fiscal policies. It cannot 
be done by permitting the power conflicts 
between monopoly unions and monopoly em- 
ployers to constantly increase the economic 
role of government. If we continue down 
this road, free collective bargaining and our 
free economy will be replaced by some form 
of statism. 

We must end the narrow economic con- 
flict between unions and employers and 
reestablish their greater mutuality of inter- 
est by making partnership through progress 
sharing our national goal. 

Employers, unions, and government must 
again put the customer first, rather than 
last. We can't have progress and prosperity 
for labor, in terms of improved wages, hours, 
working conditions and the rest—and we 
can’t have progress and prosperity for own- 
ers and managers, in terms of secure in- 
vestments and adequate returns—unless they 
are willing to share their progress and pros- 
perity first with customers. If we really 
want progress, the first beneficiaries of prog- 
ress must be the people—all the people in 
their capacity as customers. 

I believe that America is overdue for an- 
other great leap forward in our economic sys- 
tem if we are to fulfill our domestic and 
worldwide economic role. The antitrust laws 
established the principle of competition as 
the hallmark of the American economy. 
Henry Ford lifted the workers of America 
from the proletarian depths to which Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and Marx consigned them, 
by exalting them to the status of customers, 
who could call the shots in our competitive 
economy. Today, we must go even further. 

It is time not only to enable workers to 
be customers, but to be part, personal owners 
and full team members of American enter- 
prises. Only by replacing conflict with team- 
work can we achieve our system's potential 
for economic progress—and for progress 
sharing. 

America needs an economic program to do 
for the urban, industrial society of the 1960's 
what Lincoln’s Homestead Act did for the 
rural, agrarian society of the 1860's. That 
was progress sharing. It gave people op- 
portunity and choice. It gave them a stake 
in a propertied society, at a time when land 
was the primary kind of wealth. It put 
ownership directly into the hands of those 
who labored, and gave them an incentive to 
greater productivity. It permitted the peo- 
ple as a whole to contribute to the Nation's 
economic progress, and to share in that 
progress more nearly on the basis of their 
contribution. 

Corporate stock today plays largely the 
same role in our economy that land did 100 
years ago. Pioneering programs for volun- 
tary stock-sharing have enjoyed remarkable 
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success on a limited basis. What is needed 
now are specific new governmental policies 
to encourage such voluntary efforts, and 
stimulate the spread of progress sharing 
throughout the American economy. 

Progress sharing must replace selfish na- 
tional emergency, collective-bargaining 
power struggles that only government can re- 
solve. National economic policy must be 
reshaped; and tax monetary policies should 
be revised, to stimulate management and 
labor teamwork for the principal benefit of 
customers, 

But most Americans are still talking about 
our 20th century economy in 19th century 
terms. We still call it a capitalist system. 
But how many of us, I wonder, know the 
definition of capitalism? One dictionary def- 
inition is, The concentration of capital, as 
when in the hands of a few.“ Another is, 
“An economic system in which capital and 
capitalists play the principal part“ Around 
the world, capitalism is usually considered as 
an economic system in which the economy is 
controlled by the few—in which the few 
benefit from the efforts of the many. 

Are these adequate definitions of the 
American economy? Sure, private owner- 
ship is an essential part of our economic 
system, and we must not try to do without 
it, but ultimate control of the economy does 
not rest with the owners. 

The genius of our consumeristic system is 
that ultimate control has rested with the 
many, through the free and daily economic 
balloting of customers in the marketplace. 

Lack of understanding of our economic 
principles not only holds back progress here 
at home, but it plays right into the hands of 
of our enemies abroad. When we tell people 
of the world that our system is capitalistic, 
we are telling them just exactly what our 
enemies want them to hear. In the battle 
for men's minds, we make the job of the 
Communist pitchmen just that much easier. 

As Father Bruckberger has pointed out: 

“I hold it very much against you that you 
insist upon using the word ‘capitalism’ to 
define your economic and industrial struc- 
ture. You who are the greatest travelers in 
the world should ask yourselves what people 
outside America think of the word ‘capital- 
ism.' To them, capitalism stands for im- 
perialism, for the exploitation of the poor by 
the rich, for colonialism. It is a dishonored 
word, and one that breeds terror * * * why 
* + do you persist in clinging to a word 
which makes it so easy for Communist prop- 
aganda to impale you on the horns of that 
absurd dilemma; either capitalism and 
poverty, or socialism and the liberation of 
the poor.” 

Brezhnev and Kosygin, no less than Khru- 
shehev, believe that communism will bury 
capitalism, as capitalism buried feudalism. 
But what they do not understand—and 
what we have failed to tell the world—is 
that Americans buried capitalism long ago, 
and moved on to consumerism, which is a 
higher form of economic organization. 
However, communism, in reality, is nothing 
but a return to feudalism in modern nation- 
alistic dress. 

Now, I am convinced that too many Amer- 
icans are living in a dream world—ignorant, 
confused, or uncertain about our own sys- 
tem, and even more ignorant of the world 
around us. Too many of us think that we 
can drowse along forever in our comfort and 
security. 

But let's face some facts about America in 
relation to the rest of the world. 

First, we are locked in the greatest strug- 
gle for survival in all history with deadly, 
dedicated enemies. Either they will destroy 
us, or we will change them. 

Either we will survive, or we will sink. 

And, second, we affluent Americans, along 
with a few others—principally some Euro- 
peans—are an island in a sea of abject pov- 
erty, hunger, disease, and human misery. 
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On a world basis, we are like billionaires 
living in a few mansions in the middle of a 
vast ghetto. We don’t begin to realize the 
depths to which the impoverished peoples of 
the earth have sunk, and that they are still 
sinking. We don't begin to understand the 
revolutionary expectations of the have-not 
peoples. And we don't begin to comprehend 
the intensity of their envy of the things we 
have—or the lengths to which they will go 
to get the things we have, even if they have 
to try to take them from us by force. 

Ironically, the people who want to get what 
we have, don’t have the faintest notion of the 
principles and institutions which enabled us 
to get what we have. All they see are the 
things on the surface—the big cars, the food 
surpluses, the easy life, the material bounties 
of America. 

Basically, It's nobody's fault but our own 
that we have lost the respect and admiration 
of the have-nots. We haven't told our 
story adequately, and too often our own 
actions have tended to belie our words. 
And meanwhile—paradoxically and tragi- 
cally—the Communist atheistic materialists 
are succeeding in convincing most that they 
are more idealistio— more interested in help- 
ing people—than we are. 

But some will ask, “Why should we care 
what a bunch of poverty-stricken, disease- 
ridden underdogs think of us? Why should 
we try to make them respect us? Who needs 
them?" 

Well, I'll tell you who needs them. Amer- 
ica needs them. Because as surely as you're 
sitting here, unless we change the world's 
false notions of what we are, and share our 
principles and our progress with those who 
want, they will join with our enemies and 
destroy us. The motivation of brotherly con- 
cern for those who are in need ought to be 
enough to stir us into action. But, realisti- 
cally, that’s not enough, We need the fur- 
ther motivation of the plain unvarnished 
fact thet our own survival is at stake. The 
hour for adequate action is desperately late. 

Now, what is the course which we should 
follow? I believe that our future in the 
world, like our future here at home, depends 
on finding a more accurate and effective 
expression of our revolutionary American 
principles. I believe that partnership 
through progress sharing, internationally as 
well as domestically, should be the key to a 
revitalization of our economic policy at home 
and abroad. 

I believe that America must undertake an 
effort in the international economic field 
which is so dedicated and so massive that it 
will overcome the suspicion of the other peo- 
ples of the earth. We must help them to 
help themselves, in developing their natural 
and human resources as we have developed 
ours. We must help them to realize their 
expectations quickly, without losing their 
freedom and independence. 

Our leadership must be based on example, 
persuasion, and partnership, rather than on 
compulsion, exploitation, and domination. 
Americans must learn, before it is too late, 
that other nations—whether they are rela- 
tively rich or abjectly poor—do not want our 
domination or our handouts, and yet they 
desperately need our help. 

I believe we will make a vast mistake in 
American industrial expansion abroad unless 
we put our foreign operations on a partner- 
ship basis, rather than under the absentee 
ownership and control of an American board 
of directors. It is only right and reason- 
able that other nations consider their mar- 
kets theirs, not ours, and it is time we woke 
up to the resentment and bitterness we 
arouse eyen in Europe when Americans move 
in and take over before local enterprise can 
grow and organize for effective competition. 

I believe that there is a vital and much 
larger role for private economic institutions 
to play in international economic develop- 
ment, just as there is an important role for 
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Government to play. Government, of course, 
should have the responsibility for military 
aid, and should shoulder the load of human- 
itarian relief along with private philan- 
thropic efforts. But our foreign aid pro- 
grams must be revised. 

To be effective, most of the economic de- 
velopment ald which flows from this coun- 
try to the other nations of the world should 
be in the form of private investment, rather 
than governmental handouts. People-to- 
people and company-to-company relation- 
ships breed fewer resentments, and accom- 
plish more than government-to-government 
arrangements ever can. Only on this basis 
can management, sales, research, production, 
and other essential know-how be made avall- 
able. 

Governmental policies and can 
facilitate this kind of economic development 
in several ways. 

First, our Government should exercise all 
the diplomatic influence at its command to 
persuade other nations to create an economic, 
political, and social climate in which there 
can be constructive investment by American 
enterprise on a basis of partnership with 
local enterprise, 

Second, Government can provide incen- 
tives for partnership investment abroad, and 
help to channel it into the right areas of 
the world. An example is development of 
obstacle-free international trade bridges on 
a company-to-company and industry-to-in- 
dustry basis, such as now exist in the agri- 
cultural implement industries of the United 
States and Canada, and are being established 
for the automotive industries of our two 
nations. é 

Tarif-free exchange of production between 
foreign and domestic companies, limited to 
equal production values flowing in each di- 
rection, are even more desirable in our re- 
lations with developing nations than with 
advanced, industrialized countries, It 
would encourage and speed development of 
basic manufacturing skills in those coun- 
tries which do not now possess them. It 
would give to the consumer in each country 
the advantages of the unequaled volume pro- 
duction which we have been able to build up 
in this country. By pooling our volume with 
their volume, the same goods could be sold at 
lower cost on both sides of the border than 
is possible today. In this way we can share 
our historic economic progress. 

And third, our Government should develop 
an adequate program of International part- 
nership investment insurance to greatly ac- 
celerate investment in South America, Africa, 
and Asia because of the high risk involved, 
particularly in unstable, developing nations. 
Such investment is affected with a vital na- 
tional interest. 

But spreading the American economic 
revolution around the world is not a task 
which we should be content to undertake 
alone. We proved what could be accom- 
plished by a massive unilateral progress- 
sharing effort almost two decades ago, when 
we undertook the Marshall plan. Today, 
we should enlist our allies in a massive joint 
progress-sharing effort to build the econ- 
omies of underdeveloped and impoverished 
nations. Rather than antagonizing our 
newly prospering allies, we should work with 
them to build new markets, and thus help 
to build the kind of world in which we all 
would like to live. 

We will only do this if we first recognize 
these things: 

1. Our economic principles can work as 
well for others as they do for us. West Ger- 
many and Japan are postwar examples. 

2. The fastest road from poverty and star- 
vation for undeveloped nations is not col- 
lectivism or socialism, but individual re- 
sponsibility and competition in progress 
sharing on the basis of partnership. Our 
economic principles lifted our forebears 
from poverty, misery, filth, and disease. 
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3. We must move quiċkly, or it will be 
too late. We must not wait until we face 
additional modern guerrilla warfare such as 
that in southeast Asia. We must move now 
and we must move adequately even if it 
hurts—even if it requires some personal and 
national sweat and sacrifice. 

Above all, Americans must recognize that 
policies of economic nationalism and eco- 
nomic imperialism are as out of date today 
as the crossbow and the catapult. It is a 
basic truth that you never really possess 
anything unless you share it. And, unless 
we change our policies and our fundamental 
attitude toward the rest of the world, the 
resentment of the awakening giants of the 
earth will surely turn against us in our 
selfishness and softness, and destroy us. 

We want a world of peace and freedom. 
We want an end to hunger and disease every- 
where. To win that world, we must live 
and export our revolutionary ideals, our 
dreams, and our basic political and economic 
principles of free choice. 

We must share our progress with the 
aworld—not through handouts, but through 
partnership and brotherhood. i 


Bring Calm and Peace Back to 
Mississippi i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


OF MISSISSIPPI * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi? Mr. 
Speaker, for some time now, my home 
State of Mississippi has been under a 
great deal of embarrassment and har- _ 
assment due to outsiders. No matter 
what their intentions, good or bad, they 
have organized resentment among the 
Negro and white races. No fact emerges 
more clearly from events of the past sev- 
eral years than the disappearance of the 
American political tradition and the de- 
cline of the moral authority of the Chris- 
tian church. 

When 30,000 bishop-led demonstrators 
can so intimidate the President as to 
send him into a steamrolling appeal to 
Congress for new laws before laws en- 
acted had hardly been tried, something 
tragic has happened to the American 
political system. It is the Christian 
faith, and not the Constitution by which 
the bishops and clergy are ordained. 
When they abandon the expedition of 
the Christian Scripture with which they 
are supposedly familiar, for the interpre- 
tation of the political and constitutional 
principles for which they have neither 
been trained, commissioned, nor paid; 
they are destroying not only the fabric 
of Christianity in American living, but 
the political foundation as well. I would 
plead with my colleagues to help us in 
every way possible to keep these outside 
agitators from our doors. 

With peace and harmony free of out- 
side agitation, the State of Mississippi 
will continue to prosper and grow to even 
greater heights than it has grown in the 
past, and it will be able to handle its 
own growing pains. The State of Mis- 
sissippi is not only home, but it is the 
greatest place in the world to many God- 
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fearing, freedom loving Americans of all 
races. As a matter of fact, a few other 
States might well take note of some of 
Mississippi’s achievements in the fields of 
health and hospital development, educa- 
tion, crime rate, public welfare, and in- 
dustrial development. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing articles, one of which appeared 
in the Eastern Idaho Farmer, Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, March 22, 1965, by Mr. Var- 
dis Fisher. This article concerns the 
false image with which the State of Mis- 
sissippi has been plagued for the last 
few years. The other is an article by 
Mr. Paul Harvey, noted Chicago column- 
ist, entitled “How Long Before the South 
Will Be Forgiven.” 

The articles follow: 

[From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, 
Mar. 22, 1965] 
WRITER CONTENDS IDAHO COMPARISON WITH 
Mrsssstrir Is ABSURDITY 
(By Vardis Fisher) 

A member of Idaho's Legislature; known as 
a conservative Republican and loud in his 
praise of Smylie, has sent me a news sheet 
from a radio station on which it is stated 
that a University of Idaho professor of psy- 
chology says Idaho “is highly inadequate in 
the field of competent mental health person- 
nel”—that it ranks 4ist in psychiatric sery- 
ices. Ill return to that statement. The 
legislator wrote in ink on this news sheet, 
“Not enough money. In many categories, 
Idaho rates with Mississippi. Are we that 
bad?” He underlined the word that“ twice. 
I read his comment to my wife and she said, 
“Mississippi is a dirty word.“ Yeah, pore 
Ole Mississippi. Because some brutal men 
down there committed murder, the whole Na- 
tion has been clobbering this State, though 
murders just as brutal aré committed every 
day in States where self-righteous critics 
make the big noise. 

I don’t know where this legisiator got his 
information, but I suspect it was from some 
of the higher-and-higher-tax lobbyists. 
Possibly from Crowley and the IEA. So let's 
see just how bad Mississippi is—and for the 
fun of it we'll compare this State in various 
categories with New York, where if you ride 
a subway or walk in a park, you risk your life. 
And where there are more of Mississippi's 
critics than in any other State. You'd think 
that before the people of a State heap abuse 
on those of another State, they would at 
least make it safe to walk across Central 
Park in broad daylight. 

In 1963, Mississippi ranked 50th (lowest) 
in per capita income, at $1,379. New York 
was fourth highest with $3,000. In per thou- 

of income spent on health and hos- 
pitals, where was Mississippi? I see a lot 
of hands up all over New York State and they 
are all wrong. Mississippi was first in the 
Nation in amount spent per thousand of 
income. Where was New York? Fifth. 
Where was LB. J. s good old Texas? 43d. 
For education where was Mississippi per 
thousand of income? Seventeenth. New 
York, which gives off more squawks per 
capita than any other State was far down 
the line at 43. Per thousand of income, New 
York was 43d at $46.10, Mississippi was 17th 
at $63.11, and Texas was 31st at $53.56. Good 
old Massachusetts? It wasn’t where you 
think it was—absolute bottom at $36.68. 
And the four next lowest were New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Illinois, and Rhode Island— 
and not Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, and 
Florida as you might have guessed. 

In public welfare where was Mississippi? 
Seventh highest. Texas as 26th and New 
York 28th. How do they rank in the total 
of all spending per thousand of income? 
The national average was $140.73. New York 
was 3lst at $144.19, and Texas was 35th at 
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$136.80. And Mississippi was seventh at 
$182.89. So what did he mean by asking, 
“Are we that bad?” It isn't what a person 
or a State spends that we should look at, 
but at what they can afford to spend. Are 
you going to compare the man with earnings 
of $2,000 a year with L.B.J. who borrowed 
a hundred thousand to pay on his income 
tax?—or with any other multimillionaire? 
Are you going to compare Mississippi with 
its per capita of $1,379 with Nevada, with 
$3,372—or Idaho with $1,934, with Delaware 
with $3,250, or California with $2,980? If 
so, then tell John Doe, earning $5,000, to 
spend as much on health and welfare and 
education and automobiles and vacation as 
Elizabeth Taylor with $2 or $3 million. 

Compared to what the people can afford 
to pay Government and so-called public 
services, highways and schools and parks, 
and all the rest of it, Mississippi ranked high 
in the Nation. Sixth, in fact. So what do 
these people mean who keep saying (I have 
heard it said for years) that Idaho is as 
bad as Mississippi? Do we have a right to 
expect our legislators to get the facts before 
them before they start spending our earnings 
(as Gooding County's Senator Fredericksen 
put it) as if money is going out of style? 
Do we as taxpayers have that right. I would 
think we have, if we have any rights left 
at all. 

The fact ls that compared to what they can 
afford to spend, the much abused people of 
Mississippi are overspending. Are we Ida- 
hoans as bad as that? Yes, we are now. 
I'll tell you just how bad when I get the 
facts for 1965. 


How Lone BEFORE THE Sorthu WII BE 
FORGIVEN 


(By Paul Harvey) 


How long before the South will be for- 
given? 

The South lost a war 100 years ago and is 
still paying for It. 

We forgave Germany twice in half that 
time. 

In the 20 years since Germany fought us 
the last time, we've forgiven them and sent 
them 84 billion. 

In the 20 years since Japan lost its war 
with us, we have forgiven Japan and sent 
the Japanese two and a half billion dollars. 

It has been 100 years since Alabama and 
Georgia and Mississippi lost their war and 
Washington is still forcing those States to 
pay to Washington six times as much as 
they receive in “aid.” 

The economic jealousy which was, in large 
part, responsible for the Civil War is still 
apparent in the present North-South cold 
war, 

Southern Negro slaves had security but 
fought for freedom. Today they have free- 
dom, seek security. 

We have forgiven Germany and Japan and 
Spain and Mexico and everybody who ever 
waged war on us—except the Confederacy. 

We have even promised North Vietnam re- 
parations in advance—a billion dollars aid 
per year if southeast Asians will stop the war 
at the 17th parallel. 

The Southern United States, entirely will- 
ing to accept a ceasefire at the Mason-Dixon 
line and peaceful coexistence wherever—is 
still occupied by “the enemy.” 

The Southern States have surrendered un- 
conditionally. They are no threat to the 
security of thelr neighbors. They have no 
territorial ambitions beyond their borders. 
Indeed, you never hear of a retired south- 
erner moving north. They mind their own 
business, contributing more than generously 
to the U.S. Treasury. 

Washington would not think of meddling 
in the internal affairs of West Germany or 
Italy or Japan. It would be inexcusably bad 
manners. It would engender resentment. 
It would likely set the stage for another 
military confrontation. 
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Yet, Washington approves and applauds 
the invasion of our own South by Yankee 
mobs and supports their continuing invasion 
with Federal troops. 

Granted, the South made a mistake. It 
lost the war. But many others have lost 
many wars and Washington has generously 
helped the fallen to their feet, sponsored 
their reconstruction, reestablished their in- 
dependence. 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 

Not one of Uncle Sam's former enemies 
has become a better friend. Not one has 
stuck with him through peace and war, feast 
and famine, as this one. 

Uncle Sam has no ally on whom he can 
count as surely as on this splendid, energetic, 
dynamic segment of himself. 

Isn't it time to stop the masochistic 
punishment? 

Isn't three generations of spitting on 
Johnny Reb's grave enough? 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 


Pittsburgh Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude at this point further information 
on Pittsburgh research, covering such 
fields as nucleonics, chemicals, electron- 
ics, and instruments: 

PITTSBURGH RESEARCH 
NUCLEONICS 


Nuclear technology has made rapid strides 
in the last decade, particularly in the com- 
mercial and industrial applications of atomic 
energy. 

The Pittsburgh area has played an impor- 
tant role in this movement, making contribu- 
tions in atomic power, radiation, and particle 
studies, and nuclear materials and instru- 
mentation. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. has been a 
leader in nuclear power research. It helped 
to develop and build the first commercial 
nuclear powerplant at Shippingport; it 
operates the nation’s leading center for nu- 
clear reactor design and fabrication; and is 
working on the Nerva nuclear rocket engine. 

In the radiation and particle research 
fields, research is centered around the 
cyclotron and 18-million-volt Van de Graaff 
accelerator at the University of Pittsburgh, 
450-million-electron-volt synchrocyclotron 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, and ac- 
celerators at Mellon Institute, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Gulf Research & Development 
Co., and Magee-Women's Hospital. 

Companies specializing in nuclear research 
and products include: Nuclear Science & 
Engineering Corp., nuclear technology; Nu- 
clear Materials & Equipment Corp., fuel 
materials and fabrication; Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance Specialties, Inc., nuclear magnetic 
resonance instrumentation; Beta Radiation 
Co., beta radiation sources; Penn Nu- 
clear Corp., nuclear metals and fabrication 
methods; and Semi-Elements, Inc., neutron 
gamma spectrometry plates. 

CHEMICALS 


Chemical research in the Pittsburgh area 
ranges from basic studies into the nature of 
matter to finding new applications for petro- 
chemicals. 

Much of the fundamental work is con- 
ducted at the three universities and Mellon 
Institute. It was Mellon that spawned the 
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plastics, synthetic rubber, and petrochemical 
industries. 

The largest chemical research and develop- 
ment facility in the area is Gulf Research & 
Development Co. It conducts research into 
every aspect of petroleum. 

Other major chemical laboratories and re- 
search areas include: Mobay Chemical Co., 
urethane polymer materials; Callery Chemi- 
cal Co., high-energy boron chemicals; Pitts- 
burgh Chemical Co., industrial chemicals; 
Neville Chemical Co., polymers and specialty 
chemicals; Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., coat- 
ings, plastics, and adhesives; United States 
Steel Corp., coal chemicals; and Koppers Co., 
plastics, adhesives, and epoxies. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., 
Clover Chemical Co., Pennsylvania Refining 
Co., Sonneborn Chemical & Refining Co., and 
Waverly Oil Works Co., also have extensive 
research and development facilities in the 
region, 

Among the other types of chemical re- 
search conducted in the area are: water con- 
ditioning, Calgon Corp.; ion exchange resins, 
General Ionics Corp.; liquid and solid pro- 
pellants, Plame Research, Inc.; surface, col- 
loid, and polymer chemistry, M-K Research 
& Development Co.; insulating varnishes, 
Sterling Varnish Co.; and high-pressure 
work, Pressure Chemical Oo. 

A longtime leader in the electrical in- 
dustry, Pittsburgh also is emerging as a key 
research and development center in elec- 
tronics. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., which pio- 
neered many of the electrical innovations, is 
spearheading much of the new solid-state, 
microelectronic, computer, and related re- 
search. 

However, considerable research in both the 
electrical and electronic flelds is being con- 
ducted by other companies—as well as in- 
stitutions—in the nine-county region. 
Radio Corp. of America, for instance, is in- 
volved in the study, design, and development 
of mobile communications, radiomarine, au- 
diovisual, and broadcast transmitter equip- 
ment. 

Femco, Inc,, is concerned with remote con- 
trol, automation, and microwave equipment; 
Siltronics, Inc., is active in computer com- 
ponents and electronic devices; Marshall 
Elevator Co. is working on the solid-state de- 
sign of control, communication, and logic 
systems; Magnetics, Inc., is producing com- 
ponents, amplifiers, and devices; Donart 
Electronics, Inc., is investigating thin films 
and electronic instruments; Eagle Drug & 
Chemical Corp. is carrying on.silicon solid- 
State device and microelectronic circuit re- 
search; Norbatrol Electronics Corp. is de- 
veloping control systems using silicon con- 
trolled rectifiers; and Power Components, 
Inc., is studying solid-state devices. 

Quite a few firms—including Nuclear Sci- 
ence & Engineering Corp., Milletron, Inc., 
Nuclear Materials & Equipment Corp., La- 
tronics. Inc., and Nuclear Magnetic Reson- 
ance Specialties, Inc, are working in the 
electronic instrumentation field. 

Scientific and process instrumentation is 
one of Pittsburgh's growth industries. Al- 
though such research has been carried on in 
the area since 1870, the number and types 
of laboratories engaged in the development 
of instruments have mushroomed. 

Four of the oldest and largest instrument 
compenies are the Fisher Scientific Co., Mine 
Safety Appliances Co., Burrell Corp., and 
J. W. Fecker Division of the American Opti- 
cal Co. 

Each has made numerous contributions to 
the advancement of instrument technology. 
Fisher Scientific Co., for instance, developed 
the first electrically heated and controlled 
ovens, the first unitized gas analysis appara- 
tus, and early chromatographic, calorimetric, 
and polarographic instruments, 

Among the more recent scientific instru- 
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ments emanating from the Pittsburgh area 
are: the first commercially available nuclear 
quadrupole spectrometer and pulsed nuclear 
resonance spectrometer, Nuclear Magnetic 
Resonance Specialties, Inc.; the first Ameri- 
can scanning electron microscope and super- 
conducting MHD generator, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.; the first commercial Möss- 
bauer effect analyzer, Nuclear Science & En- 
gineering Corp.; and the first automatic gas 
chromatography distillation analyzer, Gulf 
Research & Development Co. 

Other leading instrument companies in 
the region include Research Instrumentation 
Co., Pitchford Scientific Instruments Corp., 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co., Hagan 
Controls Corp., Nuclear Materials & Equip- 
ment Corp., Latronics, Inc., Milletron, Inc., 
and Research Appliance Co. 


Kansas: Midway, U.S.A. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Washington, D.C., Sunday Star of 
May 2, Charles Yarbrough, Star travel 
editor, presents an appealing word pic- 
ture of Kansas as a fascinating historic 
tourist objective. I include it in the 
Recorp for the interest of my colleagues, 
and join with all other Kansans in in- 
viting all Americans to stop and visit in 
Kansas this year: 

Kansas Has THE Last LAUGH; SLOW Down 
AND SEE WHY. 


(By Charles Yarbrough) 


Kansas Crry, Kans.—Hindsight, especially 
in Kansas, has had ample time to jeer at the 
monumental goof of Daniel Webster. 

At the time the United States was brows- 
ing the French bargain basement for the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, the great states- 
man glowered at the prospect and questioned 
“what do we want with this vast and worth- 
less land"? 

The disgruntled Spaniard Coronado felt 
eyen more so in the early 1540's when he 
failed to find the fabled gold of Quivira in 
Kansas—or in Colorado for that matter. 

History comes welling and the mistakes 
of Webster and Coronado become obvious 
as you roll across Kansas, but you have to 
have time and curiosity to explore a land 
prominent in perils and hardships of the 
pioneers. 

LAND OF PLENTY 

From Pueblo, Colo., to Kansas City, it is 
607 miles by the recent Mobil economy run 
routing; a long day’s drive. 

The inclination with the average auto 
vacationer is to get it over with. The Kansas 
Turnpike's 80-mile speed limit is tempting. 

Resist—and tarry. 

Here, the land Webster called “worthless” 
is what historian George Bancroft has 
termed The miracle of the age.” It is a 
land of plenty—plenty of space, wealth: 
legend and history; recreation areas. 

It is also a land that in the 1880’s had 
more interstate roads than most States have 
now. History will click off a few—the Santa 
Fe Trail, the Chisholm Trail, Pony Express 
Road, Oregon Trail, and route of Butterfield’s 
Overland Dispatch Line. 

Nine miles west of legend-cloaked Dodge 
City, the wagon ruts of the Santa Fe Trail 
are still visible. 
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It would be difficult to interest the average 
tourist in Kansas’ great bounty of wheat and 
cattle; of oil and gas and of the great herds 
of cattle which now roam the old buffalo 
ranges. 

The fact that Kansas is the geographical 
center of the continental United States will 
scarcely raise an eyebrow. 


EXPLORING IS GOOD 


But in the 207-mile width of the State, 
easily accessible, are points of interest and 
recreation you can enjoy with only a slight 
massage of the curiosity. 

Dodge City sprawis across the highway, 
prosperous and happy that it has shed its 
one-time description as the “wickedest little 
city in America“; happier still that television 
has kept it alive in a cleaner sort of way. 

You can visit storied Boot Hill and the 
Long Branch Saloon; prowl the colorful 
replica of Front Street as it was in the roar- 
ing 1870 days of Bat Masterson and Wyatt 
Earp. 

Abilene, with its new Eisenhower Museum 
isn't too far off the main East-West High- 
way. In Atchison is a plaque where Lincoln 
delivered his Cooper Union speech in 1859. 
Amelia Earhart's birthplace overlooks the 
Missouri River from one of Atchison’s bluffs. 

In Brookville, the cattlemen’s hotel of the 
1870's still operates. 


LANDSCAPE VARIES 


The landscape, if you range far enough, 
holds Mushroom rocks and Pyramid rocks; 
countless lakes for swimming, boating, and 
fishing, and the last, unchanged Pony Express 
station stands at Hanover. 

In all directions the land is rich in Indian 
battle history. Kansas was once the home of 
at least a dozen different tribes and it was 
the Sioux who named it “Kanza,” meaning 
“swift wind,” 

The Sioux were mighty perceptive. 

Lewis and Clark tromped through Kansas 
on the way west in 1804, and Zebulon Pike 
went through 2 years later on the expedition 
where he found in Colorado, only inci- 
dentally, the peak he said no one could climb 
and which was later given his name. 

Osawatomie was John Brown’s headquar- 
ters in the dark and bloody days before the 
Civil War. A State park is named for him; 
contains one of his log cabin residences, his 
statue, and a museum. 

There's a log cabin 17 miles northwest of 
Smith Center where “Home on the Range” 
was written. 

Markers and monuments keep the memory 
of Kansas“ violent past active for today's 
tourist. Indian massacre mementoes are 
plentiful. 

Medicine Lodge, which was named long be- 
fore antiliquor crusading Carrie Nation made 
her home there, had a bank robbery in 1884. 

Leader of the desperadoes was the marshall 
of Caldwell, who with three companions, was 
taken from jail and hanged from Hangman’s 
Tree, now symbolized in the Medicine Lodge 
city park. 

For a more peaceful scene, the weird 
Gypsum Hills of eroded towering mesas and 
buttes, are not far south of Medicine Lodge, 

DALTONS, TOO 

There's a monument in a vast field south- 
west of Bazaar, the spot where 
Notre Dame football coach Knute Rockne 
was killed in a 1931 plane crash. 

Three members of the early outlaw gang 
known as the Dalton brothers have a head- 
stone near Coffeyville, where they fell while 
trying to rob two banks at the same time. 

And if you're looking for irony, there is a 
spot near Independence where the Osage In- 
dians signed the Treaty of Drum Creek. 

The agreement moved them out of Kansas 
and back to Oklahoma—where oil was dis- 
covered on their land to make them some of 
the richest people on earth, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, we cannot solve the problem of 
poverty in America by adding to the relief 
rolls or simply instituting greater public 
makework programs. The Government 
cannot create wealth. This can be done 
only through production of goods and 
services. The ultimate solution to end- 
ing poverty is to expand our private 
economy, encourage the investment of 
risk capital for the creation of more jobs, 
and the education of the unskilled to 
meet a growing labor demand in a 
healthy and expanding economy. 

The root cause of poverty is ignorance. 
It follows, therefore, that the cure for 
poverty is education. As I pointed out 
in the debate on the aid-to-education 
bill when the Green amendment was be- 
ing considered, the best way we can help 
the underprivileged in the South, the 
majority of whom are Negroes, is to 
make education available to children of 
the poor. It is no secret that the Ne- 
groes, who make up the overwhelming 
population of many counties in the 
South, have lacked educational oppor- 
tunities in many instances. No matter 
what the causes which contributed to 
the lack of educational opportunities, it 
is imperative that we make a start on 
improving education if we have any hope 
at all of winning the war on poverty. 

Richard Wilson, in a column in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 3, 
makes an excellent case for education 
instead of relief. 

The column follows: 

Poor Nexp EDUCATION, Nor RELIEF 
(By Richard Wilson) 

Anyone with eyes knows that a great deal 
of nonsense is talked in the Johnson ad- 
ministration about poverty in this country. 

Quantitative and qualitative estimates on 
the degree of poverty are politically inflated. 
Standards of poverty are challengable. 
Causes of are controversial. 

Included among the poverty stricken are 
the handicapped, those who may be only tem- 
porarily in bad straits, alcoholics, people who 
own their own homes, cars, and television 
sets and live respectably on modest pensions, 
graduate students who soon will be making 
good incomes and many other classes falling 
within the $3,000 per year qualification. 

Conversely, to argue that poverty does not 
exist or that living standards are too low for 
too many would be to ignore an obvious prob- 
lem which needs immediate attention. 

But to attribute this condition solely to 
faulty workings of the economic system is 
very wrong because the conditions of poverty 
would still exist in some of the above men- 
tioned groups in the most perfect society. 

More than this, the policies of the Govern- 
ment itself may tend to perpetuate condi- 


tural program which inexorably and una- 
voidably hastens the decline of the family 
farm as the source of a decent living. 
Social maladjustments of one kind or 
another, racial discrimination, low education- 
al standards, lack of skills, physical and men- 
tal defects, illness, temporary bad luck, age— 


these are the more readily recognizable con- 
ditions of poverty. 

The poverty fighters always get confused. 
They begin to think about equality, median 
and average incomes, and a general leveling 
of the economic status of the country. Thus 
they promote a popular delusion among the 
ill informed and the Government reliant that 
the great man in the White House will usher 
them into a life of comfort and ease, 

Tt should be better understood that in the 
war on poverty, as well as the school ald pro- 
gram, the big battles will have to be fought 
by government and people at the State, lo- 
cal, and neighborhood level; and by business, 
organized labor, and nonprofit organizations. 

President Johnson's recent announcement 
of poverty program accomplishments— 
250,000 in the Jobs Corps, 45,000 needy stu- 
dents in 800 colleges, 125,000 in adult educa- 
tion programs—sound impressive but barely 
scratch the surface of the basic programs. 

When the question is looked at more 
deeply, it is found htat even the social 
security program reaches only superficially 
into the basic problems. 

Maximum social security payments go only 
to those who have earned a lifetime income 
well above the arbitrary poverty line of $3,000 
per year cash income. Payments received 
by most beneficiaries fall well below the 
poverty line. 

As another measure of what the Federal 
Government is doing about poverty, it is in- 
teresting to note the vastly greater private 
and institutional efforts. 

Private charitable contributions now ex- 
ceed $8.5 billion per year. Annual cash bene- 
fits under private employee benefit plans 
runs to $4.5 billion, medical benefits under 
private insurance have risen to $7 billion 
annually. 

Private philanthropy for institutional 
care, family counseling, day care and emer- 
gency relief has nearly doubled in the last 
10 years. 

It is safe to say that nearly one-fifth of the 
total output of the U.S. economy is devoted 
to health, education, social insurance, and 
welfare. 

The Johnson antipoverty program rep- 
resents only a small part of this total, and 
some of it is not directed at poverty primar- 
ily but at the development of regional econ- 
omies mainly through road building. 

In the long run, the answer to curing poy- 
erty rather than relieving it may lie in edu- 
cation and in lifting the children of the poor 
out of the environment in which their par- 
ents are hopelessly locked for specialized 
education in residential schools. 

Some would say that the Government 
would be attempting to break up the Ameri- 
can family by such methods and adopting 
Sovietized remedies for American problems. 
But, since we are doing so many other things, 
a pilot project on this Une might be worth 
a try. 


Fort Custer National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Michigan State Legislature relative to 
the establishing of a national cemetery at 
Fort Custer. I have introduced legisla- 
tion for this purpose, HR. 7383. 

The resolution of the Michigan Legis- 
lature follows: 
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Houser Concurrent RESOLUTION 12 
(Offered by Representatives DeMaso, Mrs. 
McCollough, Cyril H. Root, Spencer, 
Erlandsen, O'Brien, Jacobetti, Wagner, 
Arnett, Esch, and Little) 


Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress relative to the establishing of 4 
national cemetery at Fort Custer 


Whereas through the recent action of the 
National Defense Department many areas at 
Fort Custer are being deactivated and the 
various parts of the fort are being disen- 
gaged for other activities; and 

Whereas there is a great need in the State 
of Michigan for a national cemetery for the 
veterans of the State of Michigan and sur- 
rounding territories; and 

Whereas it would be fitting and proper that 
a portion of the land at Fort Custer, which 
was the scene of training for 50 many thou- 
sands of American soldiers, be dedicated as a 
national cemetery by the U.S. Government 
in honor of its veterans: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring), That the Congress 
is hereby respectfully urged to create a na- 
tional cemetery at Fort Custer, Mich.; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress. 

Adopted by the senate April 1, 1965. 

BensYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted by the house April 1, 1965. 
NORMAN E. PHILLEO, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


We Must Act Now To Establish a Hudson 
Highlands National Scenic Riverway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
several of my distinguished colleagues 
have spoken eloquently in this House of 
the problems of the Hudson River and 
the urgent need to find solutions for 
these problems before irreparable dam- 
age is done to this matchless American 
natural resource. 

I cannot too strongly state my firm be- 
lef that we must act now by establish- 
ing a Hudson Highlands National Scenic 
Riyerway as proposed in legislation 
which I and 10 of my colleagues have 
introduced. 

The battle to save the Hudson High- 
lands may well be a watershed in the 
history of conservation in America. The 
passage of the proposed legislation can 
have great significance not only for the 
Hudson and other great American rivers, 
but for other natural resources threat- 
ened with destruction or despoilation by 
thoughtless short-range projects and by 
official ignorance and apathy. 

One of my colleagues, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OrtrnceEr], in his 
remarks, touched upon a problem of the 
Hudson which troubles many of us who 
are concerned with developing our irre- 
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placeable and fast-vanishing natural re- 
sources in the best interests of all the 
people. He pointed out that Federal 
legislation was urgently needed to pro- 
tect the Hudson from the uncontrolled 
authority of the Federal Government 
itself. 

Mr. Speaker, at the moment, at least 
five Government agencies—the Federal 
Power Commission, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, the General Services Admin- 
istration, and the U.S. Coast Guard— 
have the power to make crucial decisions 
about the use and development of the 
river. This power is unrestrained by any 
obligation to respect the wishes of State 
or local governments or the people who 
live, work, and own property along the 
river. In point of fact, none of these 
agencies has any binding obligation to 
consult with any other. 

Many of the projects that are ad- 
vanced by these agencies serve the public 
interest admirably and several of the 
agencies are noted for the care with 
which they move on projects and the 
concern they show for public interest and 
welfare, But even in these cases, the 
care is largely due to the high purpose 
of the administrators and is more an act 
of grace than of legislative policy. This 
is a very serious problem indeed. And it 
is a problem that besets many other areas 
as well. 

To be sure, these agencies almost in- 
variably are required to give public 
notice of their plans and not infrequently 
to schedule public hearings at which the 
public interest may be represented. But 
the very agency charged with holding the 
hearings is the same agency charged 
with the development of the projects to 
be considered. 

Thus, in the most recent case involy- 
ing the Hudson, the controversial Con- 
solidated Edison plant at Storm King 
Mountain, it was the Federal Power Com- 
mission—the agency charged with the 
promotion of electrical power—that was 
asked to weigh issues of conservation, 
land use, and other concerns of public 
policy. However, well-intentioned the 
judge, no reasonable man would expect 
him to render a just and equitable deci- 
sion in a case to which he himself was 
a party. 

Mr. Speaker, how can the private in- 
dividual, ill financed and ill equipped, 
represent his own interests in such a pro- 
ceeding against the giant adversaries of 
great wealth represented by modern in- 
dustry? How can he defend himself in a 
strange court, miles from his home, faced 
with puzzling administrative procedures 
and enormously technical material? 

Federal Power Commissioner Charles 
R. Ross, in his excellent and humane dis- 
sent from the Commission majority in 
the Consolidated Edison-Storm King 
Mountain case pinpointed the difficulty: 

A regulatory commission— 


He said— 
can insure continuing confidence in its de- 
cisions only when it has used its staff and its 
Own expertise in a manner not possible for 
the uninformed and poorly financed public. 


In short, the public is at the mercy of 
the good will of the Commission. 
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In the absence of legislation control- 
ling these practices, this can result in se- 
rious abuses of the public interest. This 
is as true for the Long Island wetlands, 
as it is for the Hudson River. But the 
most burning indictment is the history 
of Federal Power Commission procedures 
in the Storm King Mountain case. This 
history is set forth in a brief presented 
to the Federal Power Commission by the 
great American advocate, Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison, on April 8, 1965, in an application 
for rehearing on the license granted to 
Consolidated Edison. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that this House 
and the American people should have a 
chance to read the story set forth in sec- 
tion IV of the remarkable document filed 
by Mr. Garrison: 

Point IV 


(In a case like this, in which all the re- 
sources of a powerful utility are pitted 
against the unorganized public, the Commis- 
sion has a duty to receive relevant evidence 
regarding feasible alternatives, even though 
it is offered after the hearings have been 
closed.) 


In this case Consolidated Edison’s studies 
of the Storm King Mountain project began 
in late 1959 or 1960 when the company's at- 
tention was drawn to the site by executives 
of the Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 

It was necessary for Consolidated Edison, 
in order to go through with the project, to 
obtain from the village of Cornwall its water 
supply in the form of a natural reservoir on 
Storm King Mountain. This reservoir would 
then be deepened, widened, and dammed to 
contain the huge volume of Hudson River 
water which would be pumped up into It. 

The acquisition of Cornwall's reservoir 
was facilitated early in 1963, the same year 
Consolidated Edison first applied to the 
Commission for a license. An amendment 
to the New York village law, introduced by 
an assemblyman from Cornwall, which be- 
came effective April 16, 1963, permitted a 
village to “sell, transfer, or lease properties 
constituting its water supply and distribu- 
tion system, or any part thereof, for a fair 
consideration, to any person or public cor- 
poration for any use other than the supply 
or distribution of water for potable purposes 
upon a determination by the board of trust- 
ees of the village that the properties to be 
sold, transferred, or leased are no longer 
necessary for water supply or other village 
purposes." 

Consolidated Edison indicated to Cornwall 
officials that when the project was built large 
additional tax revenues for Cornwall would 
result. The company offered to pay to have 
new water transmission and filtration sys- 
tems built, to provide the city with a park, 
and to pay fees and costs which Cornwall 
might incur in working out the details of the 
changes. 

Throughout this period, the public re- 
mained in ignorance of these preparations. 

Consolidated Edison filed its initial appli- 
cation for the Cornwall project with the 
Federal Power Commission on January 29, 
1963. On March 12, 1963, the Secretary of 
the Federal Power Commission issued a pub- 
lic notice that an application had been filed 
for a proposed project. It was described as 
follows: 

“The proposed project will consist of four 
earth and rock filled dams forming an upper 
storage reservoir located in a natural basin 
at the crest of the Hudson Highlands on the 
west bank of the Hudson River.” 

It should be noted that the Hudson High- 
lands run for approximately 50 miles, with 
many natural basins at crests along the way. 

The notice not only failed to identify the 
location of the project; it also omitted any 
reference to the long overhead power lines 
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which would be an integral part of the proj- 
ect. In short, the notice was clearly insuffi- 
cient to alert what Commissioner Ross 80 
aptly describes as the “uninformed and 
poorly financed public” to the true nature 
of the project, the dangers that would be in- 
herent in it, and the damage it would cause. 

The notice fixed April 29, 1963, as the last 
day upon which protest and petitions might 
be filed, but the notice, though dated March 
12, 1963, was not published until March 20, 
1963. During the period of 40 days from the 
publication of the notice to the deadline for 
protests and petitions, the “uninformed and 
poorly financed public” was presumably ex- 
pected to locate the project, detremine its 
effect, gather information and financial sup- 
port, learn the administrative procedures of 
the Commission, and move to protest, The 
applicant, on the other hand, had had more 
than 3 years in which to prepare. 


The notice not only contained a minimum 
of information and a minimum of time for 
intervention; it also was publicized with as 
much secrecy as the law would permit. It 
was published once in the Federal Register 
in Washington, D.C., and once a week for four 
consecutive weeks in a small newspaper in 
Goshen, N.Y., a town of 3,000 people located 
more than 10 miles from the actual site of the 
plant and more than 50 miles from New York. 

On September 13, 1963, Consolidated Edison 
filed an amendment to its application making 
substantial technical changes in the pro- 
posed operation of the plant. Gradually in- 
formation about the project began to spread; 
some protests were made; and on January 22, 
1964 the Commission directed that a public 
hearing be held on February 25, 1964. 

The opposition at this time consisted 
mostly of individual citizens. They had no 
organization. In fact they were for the most 
part unaware of each other and could not co- 
ordinate their activities. Moreover, those 
few who could afford to formally oppose the 
project had barely 34 days in which to obtain 
representation, gather material, file inter- 
ventions and prepare a case. 


On February 6, 1964, the first of the formal 
petitions to intervene was field with the 
Commission by the Scenic Hudson Preserva- 
tion Conference. The conference was an 
organization hasitly formed by Nature's Con- 
servancy and the New York-New Jersey Trall 
Conference, two conservation organizations. 
Participating in the conference were some 
32 cooperating groups, for the most part 
small local nonprofit organizations. 

The conference's petition was granted on 
February 14, 1964, only 11 days before the 
hearings were to be held. On February 17, 
1964, the town of Cortlandt filed a petition 
to intervene, and subsequently during the 
proceedings this petition and the petitions of 
Philipstown, the town of Putnam Valley and 
the town of Yorktown were filed and granted 
by the Commission. 


Beginning on February 25, 1964, 2 days of 
hearings were held in Washington, D.C., far 
from the site of the plant and the homes 
of the persons most directly affected by it. 
Despite the fact that the Commission indi- 
cated its intention to hear only statements 
of interest and not formal evidence, Con- 
solidated Edison used the opportunity to put 
before the Commission what it characterized 
as a prima facie case and, in effect, chal- 
lenged Scenic Hudson to deal then and there 
with this complex and highly technical ma- 
terial. Scenic Hudson objected to this un- 
warranted broadening of the hearings, but 
was overruled by the Commission. 

On March 10, 1964, the examiner made his 
formal report to the Commission, summariz- 
ing the testimony and declaring that in his 
opinion, based upon the evidence so far in- 
troduced, the license should be issued. This 
early statement of the position which the 
Commission was lated to adopt was made 
before Scenic Hudson or any other intervenor 
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nad had any reasonable opportunity to de- 


ipstown. On 
sion issued an order denying Consolidated 
Edison's motion and setting April 20, 1964, as 
a date for further hearings. 

In this order, the Commission, in effect, 
offered the opposition 24 days in which to 
deal finally with the case which Consolidated 


tain expert witnesses, if possible, and to fa- 
miliarize these witnesses with the questions 
at issue. 

This would have been a formidable task for 


motion, agreed to by all parties, the hearing 
date was extended 14 days to May 4, 1964. 
The few witnesses which Scenic Hudson was 
able to obtain in the limited time available 
in the light of the reluctance of experts 
against a powerful utility, were 
at a disadvantage in not having an adequate 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with 
the previous testimony and to assemble all 
the needed information, 

In spite of these handicaps, the hearings 
served a useful purpose. For the first time 
public attention was drawn to the many ques- 
tions raised by the application. This led 


terest itself in the issues. 
months of study, the committee requested 
the Commission to withhold action, and 
scheduled hearings near the actual site of the 
Cornwall project. The Commission rejected 
the request of the joint committee, as it did 
the requests of several U.S. Congressmen 
from New York State. 

On November 17, 1964, the Commission 
held the last of the public hearings, which 
consisted of oral argument. The record was 
then closed. 

The joint legislative committee on nat- 
ural resources held hearings at Bear Moun- 


tain State Park on November 19 and 20, 1964. - 


A total of 107 witnesses were heard, the large 
majority objecting to the Cornwall project. 
Only a very few had been heard by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The committee's report, which was critical 
of the project and the proceedings, was issued 
on February 16, 1965, shortly before the 
license was granted to Consolidated Edison. 

At the committee hearings, new testimony 
was brought forward, much of it of a tech- 
nical nature, and was given wide publicity. 
As a result large numbers of people learned 
about the project and its effects for the first 
time. Many who discovered that their in- 
terests were to be injured by the project took 
the only course available—they filed formal 
petitions of intervention with the Commis- 
sion asking that new evidence be heard. 
Formal petitions included: 

1. Long Island Fishermen’s Association, 
Inc.: Petition filed December 24, 1964; denied 
January 13, 1965. 

2. Cortlandt Conservation Association: 
Petition filed December 24, 1964; denied Jan- 
uary 13, 1965. 

3. Power Committee of the Community 
Council of Hilltop Village Cooperative 24: 
Petition filed January 7, 1965; denied Jan- 
uary 13, 1965. 

4. Power Committee of the Community 
Council of Hilltop Village Cooperative 24: 
Petition for rehearing filed February 1, 1965; 
denied February 19, 1965. 

5. National Party Boat Alliance: Petition 
filed January 8, 1965; denied January 18, 
1965. 
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6. Council of Brooklyn Organizations, Inc.: 
Petition filed February 1, 1965; denied Feb- 
ruary 5, 1965. 

7. Village of : Petition filed Feb- 
ruary 3, 1965; denied February 5, 1965. 

8. Village of Freeport: Motion for rehearing 
filed March 9, 1965; intervention granted to 
the extent of allowing testimony on fish 
screens at May 4, hearing. 

9. Congress of Puerto Rican Muniċipali- 
ties: Petition filed February 3, 1965; denied 
March 3, 1965. 

We submit that under the circumstances 
that have been outlined above, these peti- 
tioners, who acted promptly as soon as they 
understood all that was involved, should 
have been permitted to intervene, and the 
record should have been opened up. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well to note that the 
decision made by the FPC in this case 
has ramifications that extend far beyond 
the areas immediately affected by the 
plant and the transmission lines. Fisher- 
men who earn their living from Long 
Island Sound may well suffer grievous 
economic harm if the spawning grounds 
of the unique Hudson River race of 
striped bass are destroyed. Is any one 
commission of the Federal Government 
to be permitted to make decisions of such 
importance affecting issues far outside 
its competence? Are we to lose the valu- 
able natural properties left in our 
stewardship for future generations to 
the fragmented authority of Federal 
bureaus? Or will we act now, as the peo- 
ple demand, and bring these various in- 
terests under the restraining hand of 
Federal authority charged with repre- 
senting the interests of all the people? 

We must act to establish a Hudson 
Highlands National Scenic Riverway. 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune Co. Buys 50 
Percent of Harper’s Magazine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in our 
highly developed society mass communi- 
cations play a vital role and thus bear a 
heavy responsibility to this society. 
Magazines and newspapers in this coun- 
try share the responsibility, along with 
other forms of communication, of edu- 
cating and informing the public. 

In Minneapolis, we have been particu- 
larly fortunate to have responsible news- 
papers, the Minneapolis Star and Trib- 
une, now edited by John Cowles, Jr. 
Though I have not always agreed with 
the positions of the newspapers, nor they 
with mine, I can say we in Minneapolis 
are the beneficiaries of a fine tradition in 
newspapers. 

Just this week it has been announced 
that the newspaper has purchased a half 
interest in Harper’s magazine, an equally 
fine publication. I am pleased to insert 
the announcement appearing in the 
Minneapolis Star of April 29: 

STAR & TRIBUNE Co. BUYS Into HARPER'S 

New Tonk, N.Y.—The Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune Co. has acquired half interest in a 
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newly formed company that will publish the 
114-year-old magazine, Harper's. 

John Cowles, Jr., a vice president of the 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune, Co. and editor 
of the Minneapolis Star and the Minneapolis 
Tribune, will be president of the new firm, 
Harper’s Magazine, Inc. 

The previous sole owner of Harper’s, Harper 
and Row Book Co., owns the other 50 per- 
cent of the shares. 

John Fischer will continue as editor-in- 
chief of the magazine. He also will be 
executive vice president and chief operating 
officer of the new company. 

Among members of the board of directors 
will be Otto A. Silha and Philip Von Bion, 
vice presidents of the Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune Co. 

Howard W. Mithun, vice president and 
secretary of the Minneapolis company, will 
be secretary of the new corporation. Clar- 
ence B. McCue, treasurer of the Minneapolis 
company, also will serve as treasurer of Har- 
per's Magazine, Inc. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
oe Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Weirton Steel Co. Commended for Its 
Program of Air and Water Pollution 
Control—Senator Randolph Partici- 
pates in Dedication of New Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIAGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Friday, April 30, 1965, a remote control 
Switch activating a huge electrostatic 
Precipitator at the Weirton Steel opera- 
tion of National Steel Corp. was formally 
Placed in service. This facility was in- 
Stalled to control air pollution from the 
open-hearth furnaces in Weirton, W. Va. 
As a member of the Senate Special Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, it 
Was my privilege and responsibility to 
Participate. The switch was thrown, the 
button was pressed, then came the satis- 
faction of seeing the redbrown plumes of 
Smoke billowing from these open-hearth 
furnace stacks transformed within 2 
minutes into clean air, leaving the pre- 
cipitator stack. 

State of West Virginia officials and 
National Steel Corp. executives present 
were aware that far more than a simple 
action of that moment was associated 
with this undertaking. Members of the 
-West Virginia Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission, State Agriculture Commissioner 
Gus R. Douglas, and Samuel Kusic, rep- 
resenting an active State air pollution 
control body; Mr. C. G. Tournay, presi- 
dent of Weirton Steel Co., and his staff, 
representing an enlightened industrial 
Management; and several million dol- 
lars, representing the cost of this facility; 
all working together were necessary to 
achieve this transformation. Let the 
record refiect, Mr. President, that when 
these basic ingredients are present, air 
and stream pollution problems, no matter 
how complex, can and are being solved 
at the State and local levels of govern- 
ment. These factors are effective in 
West Virginia. Other State and local 
officials at this significant ceremony were 
State Senators Chester R. Hubbard and 
William Tompos of the First District; 
members of the house of delegates, 
George G. Griffith and George Di Tokash 
of Hancock County; and Mayor Frank A. 
Rybka, of Weirton. 

Prior to the ceremony, Weirton Steel 
Officials explained in some detail to these 
guests, the full extent of their current 
air and stream pollution control prog- 
ress, They discussed their new “mill of 
the future,” under construction, consist- 
ing of a 300-ton basic oxygen process, a 
vacuum degassing unit and a continuous 
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casting installation. For the first time 
in this country, these three units will 
function in unison to make a superior 
steel product, thus the name, “Mill of 
the Future.” These facilities require 
large amounts of water for cooling, scale 
removal and dust collection—over 50 
million gallons of water per day. The 
water treatment facilities planned by 
Weirton Steel will fit their name for this 
“Mill of the Future.” They will recir- 
culate 90 percent of this water through 
complex filters, oil and scale basins, clar- 
ifiers, and finally, polishing pressure 
filters. As water is returned to the Ohio 
River, it will meet the most stringent re- 
quirements for water quality. 

Before the basic oxygen process effluent 
is released to the atmosphere, this air 
will be washed in a wet scrubber and an- 
other clean stack will mark the Weirton 
horizon. All of this at a cost of many 
millions of dollars. 

The company management also dis- 
cussed with us a new sulfuric acid dis- 
posal facility to completely eliminate the 
discharge of waste sulfuric pickling acid 
to the Ohio River. This installation, on 
which operating costs equal $1,000 per 
day, will collect and neutralize all sul- 
furic acid wastes from the Weirton Steel 
plant, At the same time, there is a com- 
plete remodeling of the cold rolling 
tandem mills to recirculate rolling solu- 
tions and install oil collection and re- 
moval basins to prevent rolling oils from 
entering the Ohio River. These installa- 
tions represent current projects to re- 
duce air and stream pollution at 
Weirton. Much more has been done and 
much more will be done. National Steel 
officials told me during this visit, that 
their current budget commitments at 
Weirton Steel for control of air and 
stream pollution equaled approximately 
$10 million. This has been committed 
by an industrial company working with 
local and State officials with no involve- 
ment of Federal authorities. 

The Weirton Steel plant occupies a sig- 
nificant place in the economic, social, 
and civic life of the northern section of 
our State, where it employs almost 13,- 
000 persons. Leadership in many as- 
pects of civic affairs is exercised by 
company personnel, and it is noteworthy, 
in this respect, that the former president 
of Weirton Steel, the Honorable Tom 
Millsop, served as a mayor of that city 
and was responsible for much commu- 
nity progress and a strong sense of com- 
munity purpose. 

If all industrial management officials 
were as progressive and as civic minded 
as are those of the Weirton Steel, and 
if all State and local officials were as 
conscious of their responsibilities in the 
field of pollution control as are those now 
serving in West Virginia, the Congress 


would perhaps not need to act on Fed- 
eral standards for air and water quality. 

As legislators we must recognize that 
these large expenditures for cleaning our 
air and water and for the beautification 
of America do not result in any financial 
return to industry. On the contrary, 
they result in substantial costs. 

As legislators, therefore, in addition to 
enacting abatement legislation based on 
enforcement authority, we should create 
an effective incentive for the continua- 
tion, acceleration, and expansion of 
abatement projects constructed at the 
initiative of industry. We can do so by 
supporting legislation that will give tax 
recognition to amounts expended by in- 
dustry to improve the quality of air and 
water—our invaluable natural resources. 

As I stated in my remarks at Wierton 
on April 30, it is my hope that the Con- 
gress will act during this session on leg- 
islation which would give to industry an 
accelerated writeoff of investments in 
pollution abatement equipment. As a 
cosponsor of S. 1670, which is now pend- 
ing before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, I believe that society as a whole 
should bear some of the cost of such 
equipment which is necessitated by the 
increasing industrialization of our coun- 
try and the growing population density. 
For these reasons I shall press for early 
action on the Clean Air Act as well as 
legislation to bring some relief to those 
companies which seek to implement the 
goals of that legislation. 


Retreat in Asia Would Be Avenue to 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent editorial of April 28, 
1965, entitled “Policy Firmly Stated: Re- 
treat in Asia Would Be Avenue to Dis- 
aster,” the Nashville Banner calls for 
support of President Johnson's policy in 
Vietnam. 

Asserting: 

President Johnson obviously has assessed 
the case, and is adhering to a policy course 
dictated by the realities.. 


The editorial adds: “There can be no 
wavering on that course of duty out- 
lined,” by President Johnson and reiter- 
ated in his news conference of April 27, 
1965. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave I request per- 
mission to insert the editorial from the 
Nashville Banner in the Recorp and com- 
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mend it to the consideration of my col- 

leagues: 

Polier FIRMLY STATED: RETREAT IN ASIA 
WovuLp BE AVENUE TO DISASTER 


President Johnson firmly restated yester- 
day the U.S. policy in Vietnam; its purpose 
clearly defined, and underlined with the note 
of courage that forbids retreat. It was not 
a provocative discussion, but explanatory for 
any element on this side, or elsewhere in the 
world, needing the explanation. 

There can be no wavering on that course 
of duty outlined. With evaluation of the 
crisis there as definitive as it was perceptive, 
the President warned that yielding by sur- 
render would bring greater threats, and ulti- 
mately all-out war. He was on solid ground 
in reminding of the costs of retreat in every 
instance of that—from Munich to the 
present. 

America is not the aggressor in Asia. Its 
military intervention there, solicited by 
South Vietnam, is for free world security, 
to which national policy and its alliances are 
committed. The increasing responsibility 
assumed has been in the light of commu- 
nism’s military threat—raised by both North 
Vietnam and Red China, their combined pur- 
pose the conquest of all Asia. 

Halfhearted or fainthearted measures will 
not stem that murderous tide. Once a bat- 
tle has been joined, there can be no substi- 
tute for victory. 

President Johnson obviously has assessed 
the case, and is adhering to a policy course 
dictated by the realities. He has answered 
effectively the critics who—in this engage- 
ment, as others—have advocated the panic 
and pullout course, and whose policy con- 
cept would make every sacrifice to date a 
sacrifice in vain. 

There are those, on the other hand, who 
have assessed the murderous realities of the 
Communist dogma—seeing it for what it is; 
and have believed for years that there would 
be no peace, security, nor guarantees of the 
preservation of freedom, until communism 
has been clobbered by somebody. 

Whatever the course we pursue in meeting 
that threat to the free world and to the 
United States as our prime consideration, it 
won't be cheap. But it will be infinitely 
more expensive, in blood and substance, if 
the enemy is permitted to continue aggres- 
sion and conquest unchallenged. 

The President engaged in no rhetorical 
definitions avoiding references to the term 
of “war.” That is the reality, declared or 
not. It is a war precipitated by the enemy, 
and must be won. 

Mr. Johnson has stated clearly the willing- 
ness to discuss a settlement, and yesterday 
reiterated it. Nevertheless, with equal clar- 
ity he spelled out the course that will be 
pursued if the enemy persists in the cam- 
paign of murderous aggression. 

It was time to junk the no-win policy 
which has encumbered the security opera- 
tion since World War II. 

America wants peace—but peace at any 
price is the avenue to disaster and to free 
world annihilation. 


Heading Off Castroism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Heading Off Castroism,” which 
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was published on April 30, in the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
Apr. 30, 1965] 
HEADING Orr CASTROISM 


Since that fateful day 3 years and 11 
months ago, when Dictator Rafael Trujillo 
stepped from his car at an intersection and 
Was gunned down by assassins, ending 30 
years Of absolute power, the Dominican Re- 
public has wobbled precariously between a 
leftist Castroite takeover and a rightwing 
coup by the fallen Trujillo’s heirs. 

Soon after his death, as President Bala- 
guer struggled to satisfy demands for reform, 
the United States deployed a dozen warships 
off Ciudad Trujillo and sent Marine fighter 
planes skimming along the coast to help 
Balaguer persuade Trujillo's brothers it 
would be a mistake for them to pick up his 
mantle. It worked. Soon Ciudad Trujillo 
was renamed Santo Domingo: 

Since then, the little country has managed 
one democratic election. But the winner, 
moderate and weak President Juan Bosch, 
lasted only 7 months before some of the 
military got fed up with his tolerance for 
the left and booted him out. The rest of the 
time, one or another junta, council, or 
strongman has kept things rocking along in 
this forlorn land, where two-thirds of the 
people are illiterate, and life is sustained by 
sugar exports and American aid. 

Fidel Castro, sniffing opportunity near his 
doorstep, has helped to keep the pot boiling 
through the Communist 14th of June move- 
ment. On Tuesday, as a fumbling army 
coup aimed at restoring Bosch faltered half- 
way to power, the Fidelistas moved in, armed 
“the people,” and military revolt became 
general chaos. An air force general, a stanch 
anti-Communist, Wessin y Wessin, rallied 
the country’s best armed forces but could 
not immediately retake the capital. With 
American lives in danger, the President sent 
Marines and airborne troops to rescue them 
and protect US. property. 

The wheel has come full circle. In 1961, 
we showed the flag to chase away the Trujillo 
tribe. Now, according to Congressmen 
briefed at the White House, our forces are 
there, at least in part, to try to head off the 
Castroites, should they look like coming out 
on top of the shapeless insurrection. 

Any such intent must be officially denied, 
of course, for the Charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States rules out any armed 
intervention by one state in the affairs of 
another under any grounds whatever. Wise- 
ly, the United States lost no time in conven- 
ing the OAS, and it now appears that the 
OAS will assume the leadership in seeking a 
cease fire. It should also sponsor whatever 
military or other action is needed to restore 
order. 

Our intervention, of course, gives commu- 
nism everywhere something new to de- 
nounce, and it risks protracted involvement 
of our forces in the Dominican Republic. 
But another Communist state in the Carib- 
bean cannot be tolerated, and the Presi- 
dent's action meets this threat head on. 


Investigating the Ku Klux Klan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
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ican Activities has been at the center of 
controversy through the years. It is so 
again today as preparations are being 
made for its investigation of the Ku Klux 
Klan. 

It is not my purpose today either to 
praise or criticize the committee. Among 
its members are friends for whom I have 
the highest regard, and in any case I 
could not begin to match the words al- 
ready expressed by others, either in ap- 
proving or disapproving specific actions 
or the overall conduct of the committee. 

Nonetheless, I have been asked by con- 
stitutents having strong feelings about 
the committee and its work to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an article ap- 
pearing in the April 16, 1965, issue of 
Commonweal, the respected journal of 
Catholic thought. Entitled “Gambling 
on House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee,” the article questions the merits 
of the forthcoming Ku Klux Klan in- 
vestigation. I am sure it will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, without objection, the 
article follows: ~ 


GAMBLING ON THE HOUSE UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE 


The favorite reading material of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, if we accept 
the example of Imperial Wizard Robert Shel- 
ton, are the reports on subversion in the 
country issued periodically by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. That the 
Klan should now be the subject of an in- 
vestigation by the selfsame committee may 
be temporarily gratifying, then, if only for 
the irony. But in light of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee's history, the 
reckless charges, misuse of power, arrogant 
disregard of individual rights—all of which 
in this country have become synonymous 
with its initials—it seems the height of gam- 
bler’s folly to expect that anything worth- 
while will come of it. f 

The White House stated its preference for 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, over the responsible House Judiciary 
Committee, on the ground that the former is 
above suspicion of leftist tendencies, even in 
the South, and that a condemnation of the 
Klan coming from it will carry just that 
much more weight. However, to qualify as 
free of the Communist rot that supposedly 
is infecting the country, at least in the minds 
of white southerners, is merely to mark the 
measures of one’s removal from reality. That 
is precisely why the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee is untrustworthy for the 
serious task of investigation that the Klan’s 
activities in the South demand. 

The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee has ignored extreme rightist and racist 
groups in this country for decades, even when 
some of them, the Klan for. example, have 
been listed by the Attorney General’s Office 
as subversive. Its obsession with ferret- 
ing out Communists has led it into actions 
that have brought discredit not only on it, 
but to some degree on the whole investiga- 
tive function of Congress. To set it on the 
Klan trall now will not somehow suddenly 
transform it into a model agency of govern- 
ment. Instead, it sets a poor precedent by 
which the competence of official investigative 
agencies is determined by their political 
color. If the whole idea is simply to match 
prejudices, then the exercise of congres- 
sional authority may soon become accepted 
in theory, as it occasionally is in practice, as 
arbitrary. 

This is particularly foolhardy in the pres- 
ent instance, for in investigating the Klan, 
the whole civil rights movement in the South 
will necessarily come under the House Un- 
American Activities Committee's capricious 
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Scrutiny. With five of its nine members 
Southerners, including its chairman, EDWIN 
E. Writs, of Louisiana, we have put our- 
Selves in the unlikely position of hoping that 
Martin Luther King. Ir,, weathers the com- 
Mittee’s hearings better than Mr. Shelton. 


“President Johnson’s Grip Is Strong in 
Resisting Red Aggression,” Writes Carl 
W. McCardle in Wheeling, W. Va., 
Intelligencer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, edi- 
torial support for our Chief Executive in 
coping with foreign problems, is strong in 
West Virginia. 

In the March 30, 1965, issue of the 
Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer, there 
Was an especially cogent column by Carl 
W. McCardle, of the Intelligencer staff, 
titled “Johnson's Grip Strong in Resist- 
ing Red Aggression.” I ask unanimous 
consent that portions of this article be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JoHnson’s GRIP STRONG IN RESISTING 
RED AGGRESSION 


President Johnson is keeping a cool and 

Steady grip on the throttle in resisting the 
Communist aggressors against South Viet- 
nam. 
And he wants our allies to know that 
America is going to keep the pressure cn the 
Reds for as long as it takes to make them 
leave their sovereign neighbors alone, ac- 
Companied by safeguarded assurances to that 
effect. 

The NATO Council Headquarters is in 
Paris, which Is also the capital of unlimited 
French grandeur contained in the personage 
of the one and only Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
President of France. 

He has been agitating for another East- 
West conference of some sort. The United 
States quickly rejected it, because it would 
have had at the core of a negotiated settle- 
Ment, “neutrality” for Vietnam, together 
with Cambodia and Laos. All three are 
former French Colonies which used to be 
known as French Indochina. It has been 
demonstrated that “neutrality” makes a 

“country an easy prey for the Communists, 
Particularly in Asia. 

It has required patience and courage of 
a high order for President Johnson to keep 
on with what he knows is right, which is 
that the only way to stop Communist ag- 
gression is to stop it where it happens to be 
currently pushing its evil threat; namely, 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Johnson has made a sound judgment 
in Vietnam. If we were to leave, and the 
Reds were to go on from Vietnam and take 
southeast Asia, the rich rice bowl of Asia, 
then the dark cloud of Communist tyranny 
would develop that continent and with this 
lost freedom, there would also be dissipated 
whatever prestige the United States has in 
that vast and vital area. 

When the President made the determina- 
tion that henceforth the aim would be to re- 
pulse a Communist aggressor and push him 
back where he was supposed to be in Viet- 
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nam, the President doubtless knew that he 
was embarking upon a course that would not 
be without risks, and that the road might be 
long. 

The sole aim of the President is to make 
the Reds stop their aggression against South 
Vietnam, with secure proof that they will go 
back up north of the dividing line at the 17th 
parallel in Vietnam—as decreed in the 1954 
Geneva accords, and to stay there. Then the 
US. forces could safely go home. 

For too long the Communists, knowing 
that they or the United States did not want 
to get involved in a general war, have taken 
advantage of that circumstance to gobble up 
or at least to saw in half any sovereign coun- 
try they thought they could with immunity 
seize. 

Now, whether the Reds want a widening of 
the war is wholly up to them. 

Until the Communists are ready to halt 
their aggression in Vietnam, the United 
States is going to keep the pressure on and 
intensify it, if necessary. They will come to 
the realization that America is now ready to 
back up its diplomacy with our power, the 
mightiest on earth. Mr. Johnson, who had 
to postpone his planned trip to Europe be- 
cause of the mounting crisis in Vietnam, 
has shown that he knows how to use power, 
neither recklessly nor timidly. The United 
States has the power and the patience and, 
at last, the will, to see to it that this time 
the Reds will not succeed in their aggression 
in Vietnam. 

The chief of the North Vietnamese Red 
Army has been quoted as saying: If the spe- 
cial warfare that the U.S. imperialists are 
testing In South Vietnam is overcome, this 
means that it can be defeated anywhere.” 
Take out the phony Red application of the 
word “imperialist” to the United States, and 
it could be that the Red general has sized it 
all up pretty well. 

There is a quotation, the origin of which 
I do not know, that I might cite to end this 
essay: 

“Fear knocked at the door. 
Faith answered. 
And there was no one there.” 


OAS Should Act Swiftly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the May 1, 1965, issue of the 
Chicago Sun-Times, there appeared an 
excellent editorial on the Organization 
of American States. 


I wish to have this editorial printed in 
the Appendix of the Record, as I firmly 
believe my fellow Members will find this 
editorial of interest. 

The editorial follows: 

OAS SHOULD Acr SWIFTLY 

The Organization of American States will 
meet today to discuss what action it should 
take in the crisis In the Domincian Republic. 

The responsibility facing the OAS seems 
clear. That body of 20 nations should im- 
mediately appoint a committee and send it 
to the troubled area to work for a cease- 
fire and the restoration of peace and 
security. 

The OAS should also conduct a pains- 
taking and thorough investigation of the 
revolt against the recognized government 
in the Dominican Republic. The charge of 
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Communist subversion agitated from outside 
the nation has been made by responsible of- 
ficlals of the Dominician Republic and 
others. Those charges should be Investi- 
gated and if true the matter should be 
brought before the U_N. 

Some members of the OAS have voiced 
disapproval of President Johnson's action in 
sending Marines into Santo Domingo. That 
reaction, which grew out of the fact that the 
United States did not consult with the OAS 
before taking action, is unjustified. Presi- 
dent Johnson has made it clear that the 
Marines are not an occupying force, They 
are there only to protect and evacuate Amër- 
ican citizens. The rapid deterioration et the 
situation and the rebel attacks on five Latin 
American embassies should be sufficient dem- 
onstration that the action taken by the 
United States was necessary. 

By working swiftly to negotiate for a cease- 
fire and restore order the OAS can refute the 
charges made by Soviet Russia, Red China, 
and others that the U.S. action was one of 
aggression. The United States can cooperate 
in this refutation by removing its troops as 
soon as peace is restored. 

The Dominican Republic has suffered 
greatly under more than 30 years of dic- 
tatorship. It needs economic aid, which the 
United States has been providing, and it 
needs the understanding and assistance of 
its sister nations in the Latin American com- 
munity. The OAS can extend that help by 
acting to restore order and assu this 
troubled nation a period of calm while it 
works out its problems, 


Los Angeles Calvary Methodist Church 
Wesleyan Service Guild Scholarship 
Fund To Sponsor May 16 Young Saints 
Concert Revue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I had occasion to enjoy an excellent mu- 
sical program by a small group of enter- 
tainers known as the Young Saints, who 
also presented me with their widely ac- 
claimed record album “Didn’t It Rain.” 

This same group of singers, dancers, 
and musicians are to be featured again 
on May 16, 1965, when the Los Angeles 
Calvary Methodist Church Wesleyan 
Service Guild presents the Tommy Rob- 
erts-Evelyn Freeman Workshop of Per- 
forming Arts in a benefit concert revue. 


The program, to be a benefit for the 
guild’s scholarship fund, will be given on 
Sunday, May 16, at 3 p.m., in the Wil- 
shire Ebell Theater at 4401 West Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles. 

In the interest of drawing attention to 
this most worthy cause, I would like to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
recent notice printed regarding this ben- 
efit concert revue: 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF CALVARY 

CHURCH 

The Calvary Methodist Church Wesleyan 
Service Guild presents the Tommy Roberts- 
Evelyn Freeman Workshop of Performing 
Arts in a spectacular concert revue, featuring 
the Young Saints, at the Wilshire Ebell 
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Theater on Sunday, May 16, at 3 p.m. for 
the benefit of the guild scholarship fund. 

The Young Saints is a group of singers, 
dancers, and musicians from high schools, 
junior colleges, and colleges of the Los 
Angeles area, the end result of over 4 years 
of intensive search for and auditioning of 
young talent. 

The program will spotlight compositions 
by ASCAP writers Tommy Roberts and 
Evelyn Freeman who have written for and 
appeared with such stars as Peggy Lee, 
Frankie Laine, and Louls Prima, Also in- 
cluded in the program are selections from 
their world-acclaimed record album Didn't 
It Rain,” 

Highlight of the show will be an “a go-go” 
section with the Young Saints doing the 
songs and dances of today, and a jazz seg- 
ment featuring some of the top studio and 
jazz musicians on the west coast, which will 
include special music by Buddy Collette, 
Shorty Rogers, Benny Carter, and Ernie Free- 
man, who is also guest conductor. 

Broadway will be represented by a musical 
salute to Rogers and Hammerstein and on 
the serious side, the premiere performance 
of a choral and orchestral setting of the 
Scriptures (Isaiah 52: 7) by Tommy Roberts 
and Evelyn Freeman and an orchestral fugue 
written especially for the Los Angeles Neo- 
phonic Orchestra. 

Tickets are available at the Wilshire Ebell 
box office, 4401 West Eighth Street, Los 
Angeles; telephone Webster 9-1128, 


Indiana Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, several 
communities in Indiana and the Mid- 
west were struck on Palm Sunday by 
vicious, killing tornadoes. The result 
was the worst disaster in Hoosier his- 
tory. As of May 4, 136 residents of In- 
diana had died from injuries suffered 
in those tornadoes. In addition, 131 
Hoosiers remain hospitalized. Estimates 
of the total damage to public and private 
property in Indiana as a result of the 
tornadoes exceed $75 million. 

The response of the President of the 
United States to this catastrophe which 
struck Indiana and other parts of the 
Midwest was to fly immediately to the 
scenes of destruction, His appearances 
gave clear reassurance to storm-shocked 
citizens that their Government would 
stand by them in time of need. 

Although Indianapolis and surround- 
ing parts of Marion County in my 11th 
District of Indiana were not directly af- 
fected by the tornado damage, Indian- 
apolis City Councilman Max E. Bryden- 
thal recognized the importance and 
timeliness of the concerned gesture made 
by President Johnson in visiting our 
State. Accordingly, I place in the REC- 
orp at this point, the text of Mr. Bry- 
denthal’s statement delivered at a reg- 
ular meeting of the city council of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., April 19, 1965: 
STATEMENT OF Max E. BryDENTHAL, 

COUNCILMAN, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Tonight I feel like an American 10 feet 

tall. I am proud. too. to be a Democrat. 


Orrx 
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I am delighted when someone refers to me 
as a politician and thank God we have a man 
like Lyndon Johnson in the White House. 

Indiana was struck by the worst tornado 
in history on Palm Sunday when a series 
of tornadoes ripped through the State leay- 
ing death and destruction in its path. When 
the full impact of the catastrophe was 
realized and the news reached our Capital 
City, our President did not lose much time 
deciding to fly to the disaster area to see 
for himself the full extent of the violence 
on those unfortunate families. 

This is the second time President Johnson 
has visited Indiana under adverse condi- 
tions. Time has not completely healed the 
economic scars resulting in the permanent 
shutdown of the largest employer in the 
South Bend area which he viewed on his 
first visit, His personal regards and heart- 
felt feelings for those who were afflicted by 
this adversity makes me proud to be called 
a politician. 

Those who attended the march at Selma 
say that after the march was over they were 
recognized anywhere they went about the 
city by the mud on their shoes. President 
Johnson was reportedly scheduled to stay in 
the disaster area for only 55 minutes. On 
returning to his plane, 2½ hours later, his 
shoes bore the sign of one who cared. They 
were covered with mud as he walked through 
this disaster. 

Now, you can understand why I feel like 
an American 10 feet tall, proud to be a Dem- 
ocrat and my head is high and my chest is 
out when I am referred to as a politician. 

Mr. Chairman, I move this council send a 
letter to President Johnson thanking him 
for taking time out of his busy schedule to 
walk among those people in Indiana who 
had this misfortune. 


The Role for Private Resources in 
Aid to Foreign Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
truly effective and mutually beneficial 
means of helping the developing coun- 
tries is through utilizing American pri- 
vate resources in our aid programs over- 
seas. 

Private participation in the aid pro- 
grams takes many forms—from univer- 
sity technical assistance to business in- 
vestment guarantees. At the same time 
this involvement of the American private 
sector encourages the growth of private 
initiative and enterprise in the develop- 
ing countries, hastening progress to self- 
supporting, independent economies. 

The following account, taken from the 
Agency for International Development's 
summary presentation to Congress, ex- 
plains the varied means by which the aid 
program in 1966 will provide an even 
more important role for private resources 
in foreign assistance: 

PRIVATE RESOURCES FOR DEVELOPMENT 

AID continues to encourage greater private 
participation in our assistance programs and 
stronger, more vigorous private sectors in the 
developing countries themselves. 

The AID program already includes sub- 
stantial participation by American private 
business, institutions, and groups. About 
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one-fourth of AlD's technical assistance is 
provided by American universities, business 
firms, and private associations on contract, 
and this role is being enlarged further. 
American engineering and construction firms 
overseas are supervising the design and con- 
struction of some $4 billion in capital proj- 
ects AID is helping to finance in the develop- 
ing countries, Under the Partners of the 
Alliance program launched in the spring of 
1964, 25 American States and communities 
are consulting with Latin American nations 
and communities and arranging to provide 
scholarships, technical assistance, invest- 
ments in joint ventures and other kinds of 
assistance; eight more partnerships will soon 
be underway. Private firms, labor unions, 
and local governments, as well as universities, 
provide training for some 6,000 participants 
& year; the value of training services donated 
for these p: has been estimated at 
more than $10 million. 

During the coming year, significant expan- 
sion is expected in a number of AID activities 
designed to encourage greater American pri- 
vate investment in the less-developed coun- 
tries, and to increase the flow of development 
assistance from private American relief agen- 
cies, nonprofit associations, labor unions, 
civic groups, and business organizations. 

Among the major developments expected 
during fiscal year 1966 are these: 

The report of the Advisory Committee on 
Private Enterprise in Foreign Aid on ways to 
increase private participation in interna- 
tional development. 

A continued sharp increase in the use of 
AID investment guaranties by American in- 
vestors. In fiscal year 1964, AID wrote three 
times as many guaranty contracts and issued 
twice as much coverage as In any preceding 
year. 

Increased use of the AID investment sur- 
vey program, which is helping to generate 
new private American investment in less- 
developed countries. 

Placement of volunteers overseas by the 
new International Executive Service Corps, 
operated and supported 1 5 85 American busi- 
ness and assisted by AID. 

An expansion of the role of American vol- 
untary agencies in promoting self-help and 
development work, in addition to straight re- 
lief work in the underdeveloped countries. 

Increased State and local participation in 
AID's partners in the alliance program 
through which Americans at the State and 
local community leadership level work di- 
rectly with their counterparts in Latin 
American countries on specific development 
problems. 


ENCOURAGING PRIVATE U.S. INVESTMENT 


AID continuously seeks ways to improve 
the flow of U.S. private assistance to the de- 
veloping world, spurred by the conviction 
that the demand is great and the need is 
urgent. The Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid has been review- 
ing AID’s private enterprise programs and 
considering new initiatives. The Committee 
will report by June 30, 1965. 

a * * . * 

In making investment plans, the U.S. bust- 
nessman is able, with AID’s help, to: (a) 
obtain information on investment opportu- 
nities in less-developed countries; (b) survey 
proposed projects; (c) protect himself 
against certain risks not generally present in 
developed countries; and (d) obtain loans 
for projects. Thus, the overall purpose of 
AID's private investment programs is to 
facilitate productive investments in the less- 
developed countries and to make them more 
attractive in relation to alternative possi- 
bilities. 

Investment tax credit proposal 

To encourage a greater flow of direct U.S. 
private investment into the less-developed 
countries, particularly in manufacturing in- 
dustries, the executive branch has proposed 
an oversea investment tax credit. This is a 
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Saparate legislative proposal which provides 
for a tax credit a the U.S. investor's 
total tax liability of 30 percent of the value 
ol new investment in certain trades or busi- 
hess in eligible less-developed countries. For 
Purposes of calculating the credit, reinvested 
earnings over 50 percent would also be con- 
Sidered new investment. The Less-Developed 
Country Investment Credit Act was intro- 
duced in Congress in July 1964 by Congress- 
man Hae. Bocos and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, but no further 
action was taken prior to adjournment. The 
bill is expected to be reintroduced in the 
89th Congress. 

Rates of return on investments in foreign 
industrialized nations are, on the average, 
Substantially higher than on investments in 
Most less-developed countries. If enacted, 
the legislation will redress this imbalance 
and should increase U.S. investment in pro- 
ductive facilities in the developing nations. 

Information programs 

Businessmen's Information Center: The 
Center, established in AID Headquarters in 
Washington a year ago, provides a central 
source of information on all AID programs 
Of interest to the business and investment 
communities 

Catalog of Investment Information and 
Opportunities: Last May AID issued the 
Catalog of Investment Opportunities, a 
unique collection of more than 1,200 eco- 
nomic and technical feasibility studies of 
Interest to potential U.S. and foreign in- 
vestors. * The index, distributed free, 
lists the studies by country and by industry. 
Detalled abstracts of each study can be pur- 
Chased and are also available for review at 
AID, at the Department of Commerce and 
its 42 field offices and in U.S. Embassies in 

. the major industrialized countries. Coples 
of the complete studies are for sale at cost. 
. . . — * 

In addition to identifying specific invest- 
ment opportunities, the catalog is a valuable 
Central repository of basic investment infor- 
mation which will increasingly be consulted 
as the first step in the preparation of invest- 
ment projects in the less-developed countries. 

Investment surveys: Through the Busi- 
nessmen's Information Center and the Cata- 
log of Investment Information and Oppor- 
tunities; AID is bringing more and better 
information about investment in less-devel- 
Oped countries to the attention of the U.S. 
businessman. The investment survey pro- 
gram goes 1 step further—AID shares with 
the potential investor the financial risk of a 
detalled feasibility survey. Designed to 
translate generalized interest (which may 
have been stimulated by the catalog or other 
AID publications) into the development of 
Specific projects, the program is proving of 
Particular interest to medium- and small-size 
firms. Often it is precisely these firms which 
have the expertise most needed by developing 
economies, 

> s „ + . 
Investment guarantee programs 

Investments in less developed countries are 
Often exposed to political and commercial 
risks which are extraordinary in that they 
are not generally factors in investment in 
developed countries. AID's investment guar- 
antee programs are designed to meet this 
Problem. Ranging from the specific political 
risk guarantees through extended risk cover- 
Age to the 100 percent housing guarantee au- 
thority, the common denominator is the de- 
Sire of the U.S. Government to give private 
U.S. capital the necessary protection to do a 
Job tt is uniquely equipped to do. 

Specific risk guarantees: The oldest AID 
Program to assist the U.S. investor is the 
Specific risk investment guarantee program, 
Offering protection against losses caused by 
inconvertibility of currency, expropriation, 
and war, revolution or insurrection. Out- 
Standing guarantees have doubled over the 
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past 2 years and are expected to double again 
over the next 2 years. From the inception of 
the program in 1948 through December 31, 
1964, 1,261 guarantee contracts covering $2.2 
billion had been written for specific political 
risks; of this amount $1.8 billion was still 
outstanding. 
* . . * * 

In 1963 the Congress added 81 billion to 
guarantee issuing authority, bringing it to a 
total of $2.5 billion. Guarantee contracts are 
now being issued at an increased rate. Thé 
number of preliminary applications for in- 
surance has jumped dramatically. 

* * * „ * 

Before these guarantees are issued, the 
government of the host country must ap- 
prove the investment; such approvals are 
now flowing in at a rate of 20 or 30 per 
month. If the present rate of foreign gov- 
ernment approvals and contract issuance 
continues, additional authority will be 
needed in fiscal year 1966. The Congress 
has been asked to increase present authority 
of $2.5 billion by an additional $2.5 billion 
for the period fiscal year 1966-67. This in- 
crease of $2.5 billion of authority for the 
program for the next 2 fiscal years is essen- 
tial to insure that the minimum anticipated 
demands of U.S. investors can be met. 

The specific risk programs operate only in 
those countries which agree to institute 
them. During calendar 1964, six new bi- 
lateral agreements were signed and four 
countries broadened their original guaran- 
tee agreements. Altogether, guarantees are 
avallable in 63 developing countries, cover- 
ing the specific risks of convertibility and 
expropriation. Of these, 44 countries have 
signed agreements covering war risks and 
39 have also agreed to institute the extended 
risk program. 

Extended risk guarantees: Extended risk 
investment guarantees are designed to give 
greater protection to investors in developing 
countries than that afforded by the specific 
risk program. Emphasis is on economic de- 
yelopment projects which further social 
progress and the development of independ- 
ent business enterprises. 

In other than housing projects, the guar- 
antee assures against a loss of not more than 
75 percent of any loan investment. AID 
expects to use this authority to encourage 
the flow of long-term loan financing to the 
developing countries from institutional 
sources. such as insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds, banks, and Edge Act corporations. 
Because of the extensive protection provided 
by such guarantees, they will be used for 
equity investment only in cases involving 
high risk which are of particular im 
to the U.S. Government. In most such cases 
the coverage will run to 50 percent of the 
new investment. 

. . * . . 

Latin American housing guarantees: Sec- 
tion 224 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, authorized the guarantee of up 
to $250 million of private U.S. investments 
in self-liquidating demonstration or pilot 
housing projects in Latin America. 

As of December 1964, 10 projects compris- 
ing 12,000 dwelling units guaranteed at $61.5 
million were under construction, with 3,600 
units completed; 5 more projects, totaling 
6,000 units with guarantees amounting to $30 
million, are getting underway; and 13 addi- 
tlonal projects with 11,000 dwelling units 
guaranteed at $68 million are under active 
consideration and awaiting final document 
submission and review. The remainder of 
the $250 million in guarantee authority will 
be utilized this year in projects now under 
preliminary review by the Federal Housing 
Administration, 

While AID believes that the demonstration 
p of the present program will be ful- 
filled with the use of the existing $250 million 
in guarantee authority, there is a continuing 
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need for a modified housing guarantee pro- 
gram. The Latin Amercan population 
growth is the highest in the world and the 
pressure for housing is intense. At present, 
there is a 4-million dwelling unit shortage 
and long-term financing at reasonable rates 
has previously been nonexistent. 

Therefore, AID is recommending an exten- 
sion of the program in a modified form with 
an additional $100 million of guarantee au- 
thority to cover the following new kinds of 
loan guarantees: 

(1) To local mortgage financing institu- 
tions such as savings and loan associations. 

(2) For housing projects for lower income 
families or projects which will strengthen 
cooperatives, labor unions, and other insti- 
tutions important to the Alllance for 

ess. 

(3) For projects (for homes having a unit 
cost, wherever practicable, of not more than 
$6,500) where there is substantial local fi- 
nancial participation not derived from ex- 
ternal sources. 


Loans to private enterprise 


Dollar loans to private borrowers: Because 
of the growing availability of funds from 
alternative free world sources it has become 
increasingly possible for qualified projects 
to obtain dollar financing from sources other 
than AID, such as private lenders, inter- 
mediate credit institutions, the Export- 
Import Bank, Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB), the World Bank, and the In- 
ternational Finance Corporation (IFC). 

However, during 1964 AID made 10 loans 
totaling $61.4 million, to U.S. and foreign 
Private borrowers for projects in less- 
developed countries, chiefly in the field of 
industrial development. 

Lending to intermediate credit institu- 
tions: The creation and stimulation of credit 
facilities is a keystone in building a strong 
private sector. AID dollar and local cur- 
rency lending to intermediate credit insti- 
tutions therefore continues to increase, 
Some of the intermediate credit institutions 
are privately owned, some governmental, and 
others of mixed ownership. In every case, 
however, the subloans are to be made ex- 
clusively to qualified private borrowers. 

During 1964, 19 dollar loans amounting to 
$100.5 million were authorized to 19 insti- 
tutions in 15 countries, Eighty of these 
funds went to Latin America. Industrial 
development banks, with $62.2 million, re- 
ceived the largest share, followed by housing 
credit institutions ($17.8 million), and agri- 
cultural credit assistance and ($13.6 million). 
A total of $6.9 million went to cooperatives, 
the first AID loans to this form of credit 
institution. In addition to dollar loans, local 
currency credits equivalent to approximately 
$8.8 million were made available to develop- 
ment banks during this period. 


Cooley loans: An integral part of AID's 
private enterprise program, these loans, 
financed from local currencies generated 
from sales under title I of the food-for-peace 
program, continued to be in great demand 
during 1964. Loans may be made to U.S. 
firms or their branches, subsidiaries, or 
affiliates for industrial development and ex- 
pansion. Foreign firms are eligible if the 
proposed project will expand markets for 
U.S. agricultural products. This source of 
financing Is available for fixed capital assets 
and also, subject to availabilities and local 
regulations, for permanent working capital. 

+ . > „ . 

Other local currency loans: New tech- 
niques are being developed to Increase the 
supply of local currencies available for 
financing private Investment. A Private In- 
vestment Fund created under World Bank 
and AID auspices, was set up in Colombia in 
1963. The peso equivalent of a portion of 
an AID dollar commodity import (or pro- 
gram) loan was credited to the Fund and 
earmarked for medium- and long-term in- 
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dustrial development loans to private U.S. 
and local borrowers. The program has 
proved highly successful and it may prove 
possible to apply the same technique in 
other countries. 

BUILDING LOCAL ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


Even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, external capital, public or private, 
cannot supply more than a fraction of the 
skills and money the less-developed countries 
need. The bulk of the effort and the invest- 
ment must come from within the country 
Itself. Because the basic institutions nec- 
essary for vigorous growth are often lacking 
or seriously deficient, AID helps to develop 
them by analyzing obstacles to effective pri- 
vate sector development and recommending 
methods by which the countries themselves 
can overcome them. 

Frequently AID-financed technical assist- 
ance is needed to supply essential elements 
in the complicated pattern of private in- 
stitutions which developed societies take so 
much for granted. A major task of the AID 
missions, increasingly cam Segre in the 
Agency's programing, is to develop a ra- 
2 integrated mix“ of private sector 


exchanges. During fiscal years 1963-65 AID 
will have helped establish or improve more 
than 20 industrial development corporations, 
10 investment promotion centers, industrial 
parks in 5 countries, over 40 productivity 
centers serving 18 countries and more than 
200 training institutions in over 40 coun- 
tries. In addition, AID is conducting a wide 
range of projects to improve tax legislation 
and administration, to develop investment 
codes and incentives, to set up business ad- 
visory services, and to train personnel in the 
identification, development and presentation 
of investment projects. Technical assistance 
has also been given to savings and loan in- 
stitutions, cooperatives, credit unions, and 
development banks. 

. * . . . 
PRIVATE RESOURCES IN THE AID PROGRAM 
AID is increasing its use of private institu- 

tions, business firms, universities, and sery- 
ice organizations to carry out technical as- 
sistance activities in the developing coun- 
tries. As of September 30, 1964, AID had 
1.225 contracts with such groups, totaling 
about $415 million, for technical assistance 
in 76 countries. 
Universities 


American colleges and universities helid 
more than 6230 million in AID contracts 
for research, surveys, training and technical 
assistance as of September 30, 1964. Over 
$170 million of this amount was for tech- 
nical assistance by 67 universities in 41 
countries. 

During the past year, at the request of 
AID, a special task force under the chairman- 
ship of John W. Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York, conducted an 
intensive study of the relationship between 
the Agency and the Nation's institutions of 
. higher education. The task force recom- 

mended a number of measures to revise and 
improve the role of the universities in for- 
eign assistance. AID has begun to imple- 
ment these recommendations. For example, 
the basic. AID-university contract has been 
rewritten to provide for participation by the 
colleges in planning and preparing projects 
and programs, rather than serving simply as 
executors or administrators of programs de- 
signed without their participation. 

J - — * * 
Cooperatives and thrijt institut ions 

Since enactment in 1961, of the Humphrey 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, 
AID has strongly emphasized assistance for 
the development of farm credit and market- 
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ing cooperatives, eredit unions, savings and 
loan institutions, and housing and electric 
power cooperatives to help organize capital 
and individual effort at the grassroots level. 

For technical assistance in these fields, the 
Agency has relied heavily on contracts with 
private American institutions including the 
Credit Union National Association, the Na- 
tional League of Insured Sayings Assocla- 
tions, the Cooperative Association, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the Foundation for 
Cooperative Housing, and the International 
Cooperative Training Center. Since 1962, 
the number of AID-financed technicians as- 
sisting cooperatives has quadrupled; the 
number of participants trained has tripled; 
and a series of short-course programs (1 day 
to 1 month) in cooperative techniques has 
reached more than 27,000 trainees. 

Progress has been particularly marked in 
Latin America. Since 1960, 78 savings and 
loan associations have been organized with 
AID assistance in Chile, Ecuador, the Domi- 
niican Republic, Peru, Venezuela, and Guate- 
mala. These associations have enlisted 
204,000 members, mobilized $55 million in 
savings, and have made loans of $99 million 
for the purchase of new homes. 

Credit unions in Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela now number 
1,160, with 630 more awaiting charters. These 
credit unions have 335,000 members, $13.7 
million in savings, and $18.3 million in loan 
volume. A new credit union development 
program was recently started in the Central 
American countries. 


Labor 


AID contracts with the American Institute 
for Free Labor Development (AIFLD), spear- 
headed by the AFL-CIO, have permitted ef- 
fective labor participation in assistance to 
Latin America. 

The AIFLD has trained 275 inter-American 
labor leaders in the United States and 8,500 
of them in Latin America. Free labor insti- 
tutions have been set up in Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, 
Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. These nar 
tional institutes are supplemented by semi- 
mar programs in Argentina, Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, Panama, and 
Trinidad-Tobago. 

Training in the United States 

Each year approximately 6,000 people 
whose efforts are critical to the success of 
economic and social development activities 
abroad, including many AID-assisted proj- 
ects in various countries, are brought to the 
United States for study or specialized train- 
ing. Many are technicians; some are young 
students requiring college education; others 
are established leaders or specialists desiring 
additional observation or training in their 
specialized fields. All are expected to return 
to their countries and engage in specific 
tasks connected with developmental pro- 
grams. 

* * * . . 

The participant training program depends 
heavily on the cooperation of hundreds of 
American colleges, business firms, labor un- 
ions, and local government units to provide 
the technical skills which participants re- 
quire. With the exception of tuition and 
fees charged by academic facilities, most of 
the training is provided without cost. The 
contribution of these institutions in uncom- 
pensated services to the training program 
has been estimated to exceed $10 million. 

In addition, a network of about 30,000 un- 
paid volunteers in international hospitality 
organizations across the Nation assists AID 
participants during their stay in the United 
States. The newly reorganized AID Office of 
International Training is placing increased 
emphasis on the need for participants to 
acquire more extensive knowledge of the 
United States and its people over and above 
their formal training. * * * Approximately 
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150 local and 21 national organizations (a 
majority of them are members of the Na- 
tional Council for Community Services to 
International Visitors), assist by receiving 
participants, arranging housing and trans- 
portation, and offering other community 
services. 

ENCOURAGING NONGOVERNMENTAL ASSISTANCE 


AID is not only increasing the use of 
private resources within the AID program, 
but acting wherever possible to expand non- 
governmental assistance efforts and the 
growing programs of State and county 
groups. One promising new development 
which AID strongly encouraged is the pri- 
vately organized and managed International 
Executive Service Corps, 

International Executive Service Corps 

The International Executive Service Corps 
(IESC) is a nonprofit, private American cor- 
poration, recently formed by a group of lead- 
ing businessmen. It is designed to provide 
local private enterprise in the developing na- 
tions with American managerial knowledge 
and talent not available through existing 
channels. Although AID strongly encouraged 
the establishment of the corps, carried out 
much of the initial planning, and is provid- 
ing interim partial financial support, the di- 
rection and control of the IESC comes whoily 
from private business. 

* * = . * 
State and country resources 

Since late fiscal year 1964, through its Part- 
ners of the Alliance program, AID has been 
acting as the catalyst in establishing and sus- 
taining wider private involvement in the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Teams from U.S. commu- 
nities travel to Latin American areas to de- 
velop with local counterpart groups a program 
of mutual interest based on identified needs 
and available resources. Twenty-five active 
partnerships have developed and eight more 
will be activated as quickly as country pro- 
gram support arrangements can be completed. 
Several foundations and other organizations 
are collaborating in generating project assist- 
ance support. 

. * * . * 


Role of the voluntary agencies 


Through private voluntary agencies, the 
American people have maintained a long tra- 
dition of help to the needy overseas, Regis- 
tered American voluntary agencies now main- 
tain 600 American citizen representatives 
overseas at their own expense, employ about 
5,000 local and work closely with 
voluntary counterparts in the host countries. 
Their work demonstrates the effectiveness of 
voluntary service and str the growth 
of voluntary effort in the recipient countries, ' 

Since World War II, Federal assistance in 
several forms has been available to agencies 

with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. Registered agencies 
are eligible to receive surplus agricultural 
commodities for use in their oversea pro- 
. These surpluses are donated and the 
cost of shipping them overseas is paid for 
through the Government's food-for-peace 
program. In addition, the AID budget in- 
cludes an annual amount earmarked to pay 
for the ocean transport of the registered 
agencies own privately donated supplies; for 
each $20 in supplies privately donated for 
the oversea work of such agencies as CARE, 
Church World Service, Catholic Relief Serv- 
ice, and the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, AID provides about $1 to 
pay for shipment overseas. 

AID provides the staff for the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid, and 
AID’s field controliers help the staffs of Amer- 
ican relief agencies monitor the distribution 
of surplus foods ‘and fibers overseas. In fis- 
cal- year 1964, 17 agencies were provided $330 
million in surplus food and fiber (including 
the cost of oversea shipment) for their over- 
sea programs, in addition to AID payments of 
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$5 million for shipment of $117 million of 
the agencies’ own privately donated relief 
Supplies, 

An expanding role: The American volun- 
tary agencies have long recognized, however, 
that rellef work—however necessary—is not 
enough, and have sought to extend their 
programs into self-help, community develop- 
ment, and training activities that get at the 
roots of hunger, poverty, and disease. 

Most Federal support has been available for 
this change in emphasis. A $75,000 AID 
contract with the American Council of Vol- 
untary Agencies for Foreign Service helps to 
Tun a technical assistance clearinghouse for 
voluntary agency projects. Through AID, 
limited amounts of excess property—jeeps, 
machine tools for vocational training and the 
Uke have recently been made available for 
voluntary agency programs overseas. 

. . * * . 

Disaster relief: American voluntary agen- 
cies also play an important role in the Na- 
tion's oversea disaster relief activities. Dur- 
ing 1964, there were 63 instances in which 
the people of the United States extended 
their sympathy and help to disaster victims 
in other lands. In 44 of these cases the 
registered American voluntary agencies par- 
ticlpated in U.S. assistance. They provided 
Prompt and effective distribution of relief 
foods, medicines, medical supplies, temporary 
Shelters, blankets, water purification, and 
personnel. Although the cost and value of 
materials and services provided by voluntary 
agencies to disaster victims cannot be ac- 
curately determined, it was in excess of 
$336,000. The American National Red Cross 
responded either directly or through the 
League of Red Cross Societies in 14 instances, 
Some $110,000 in supplies made available by 
the ANRC were shipped to the disaster vic- 
tims through the coordinated efforts of AID 
and the Department of Defense. 


Address of Hon. Whitney Gillilland, Mem- 
ber, Civil Aeronautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
' ‘Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association is the 
national trade organization of the air- 
freight forwarding industry. The as- 
sociation’s membership is responsible for 
about 90 percent of the airfreight han- 
dled by the entire industry. During the 
15 years of its existence, the association 
has contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of high standards of business con- 
duct in the airfreight forwarding in- 
dustry. 


On April 9, I was privileged to attend ` 


the association’s eighth annual dinner 
and convention at the Americana Hotel 
in New York City. 

Mr. Alvin B. Beck, who has led the 
association as its president during the 
past year, presided at this conference. 
The group was addressed by the Honor- 
able Whitney Gilliland, member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. His remarks 
indicate both the esteem in which this 
industry is held by the regulatory agen- 
cles, and the contribution which it makes 
t our national transportation system. 

Mr. Gillilland’s address follows: 
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REMARKS BY HoN. WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
MEMBER, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, BEFORE 
THE Am PREIGHT FORWARDERS ASSOCIATION, 
APRIL 9, 1965 


It is with a great deal of satisfaction that 
EI appear before you tonight. As you may 
recall, I was with you in 1960 and I have been 
looking forward to another pleasurable eve- 
ning since that time. I would now like to 
extend to you, and your distinguished guests, 
the greetings and good wishes of my fellow 
Board members, i 

This, I believe, is a most advantageous time 
for me to be with you since my research 
indicates that there have not been any green 
orders recently issued by the Board which 
have been particularly distressing to your 
industry. I, therefore, feel I am free to bask 
in an atmosphere of good will, at least tem- 
porarily. 

As you know, it is characteristic of the 
U.S. regulatory system and also our judicial 
system that decisive action by an agency or 
a court seldom, if ever, pleases everyone. 
For example, when the Civil Aeronautics 
Board acts, in most situations, the decision 
will be hailed by one party as outstanding 
in that it encourages and develops air trans- 
portation, recognizes and preserves the in- 
herent advantages of air transportation, fos- 
ters sound economic conditions, Improves 
relations between and coordinates transpor- 
tation by air carriers, and others such as air- 
freight forwarders, and is eminently in the 
public interest—and by the adversary party 
condemned as an action of unparalleled 
stupidity that unjustly discriminates, un- 
duly prefers, results in unfair and destructive 
competitive practices, and effectively de- 
stroys the sound national air tion 
policy. Nevertheless, and despite the well- 
justified and intelligent praise based upon a 
recognition of the Board's wisdom on the one 
hand and the unjust criticism, on the other, 
I hasten to assure you that the Board’s de- 
cisions are honest views of its interpretation 
of the statutory guidelines as applied to each 
case and the Board's understanding of the 
public interest. 

Reasonable men, of course, may differ in 
particular cases on policy matters and legal 
interpretations. 

The Board, I am sure, is well aware of the 
contributions that your industry has made 
not only to the shipping public but also in 
the generation and development of aircargo. 
I sincerely hope that you can continue to 
make, and even increase, this contribution so 
that it will not only be advantageous to you, 
but also to the direct carriers, and to the 
shippers. After all, there is a common goal 
that we all share and strive for and that is 
the development of the most effective na- 
tional transportation system. 

In 1948, as a result of the first airfreight 
forwarder investigation, 58 airfreight for- 
warders were issued letters of registration 
which temporarily exempted them from the 
provisions of the act in order to authorize 
operations as indirect air carriers. In that 
case the Board, based upon a voluminous 
record, decided to give your industry a green 
light to start operations as indirect air car- 
riers. At that time the Board had no statis- 
tical data available relating to actual air- 
freight forwarder operations but believe an 
experiment, limited by time, was justified so 
that essential operating experience could be 
accumulated. The Board reasoned that it 
would then be in a position to develop a 
sound and permanent policy with respect to 
airfreight forwarders. During the experi- 
mental period the Board maintained a close 
and constant watch over the progress of the 
industry, not only to prevent practices that 
might prove detrimental to the development 
of a sound transportation system, but also to 
insure the development of a complete and 
reliable record of experience upon which 
your contribution to air transportation 
might be properly appraised. 

Then in 1955 the Board, with 7 years of 
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operating experience to rely upon, reexam- 
ined in depth the role of airfreight forward- 
ers in the domestic air transportation sys- 
tem. As you well know, it was concluded 
that the airfreight forwarder authorizations 
should be renewed for an indefinite period. 
Although some parties made strong argu- 
ments against renewal for an indefinite 
period, significantly no party opposed re- 
newal per se. The Board was not impressed 
by the allegations made against an indefi- 
nite renewal, and concluded that there had 
been a substantial and increasing acceptance 
of the forwarder services by the shipping 
public; the forwarders had handled many 
shipments at rates lower than charged by the 
direct air carriers; the forwarders had pro- 
vided efficient ground handling services, ex- 
tensive personal solicitation, and advertising 
for airfreight; and these had benefited the 
shipping public and stimulated the develop- 
ment of air transportation. Further, the 
Board noted that the operations had not re- 
quired Government subsidy and apparently 
had not had an adverse impact on the direc 

carriers. a 

We are all aware that alrfreight is becom- 
ing increasingly important and as a result 
the related problems presented to the Board 
are becoming more numerous and complex. 
There has been a substantial growth in the 
transportation of airfreight in recent years. 
This growth has been accelerated by the ad- 
vent of the jet age with its tremendously 
increased lift capacity for both passengers 
and freight. I do not think, however, that 
the rate of growth of airfrelght has kept pace 
with the increase in the volume of available 
lift capacity. 

We can expect, however, that with the 
rapidity of the technological advances in 
aircraft design and economics that there is 
bound to be a lag. The job of both, the 
indirect and direct carriers, is to narrow 
this gap as expeditiously as possible. In 
1949, the first full year of airfreight for- 
warder operations, the combination and all- 
cargo carriers generated 105 million ton- 
miles of airfreight, whereas, for the 12 
months ended January 1965, there were 809 
million ton-miles, or a 674-percent increase. 
In 1949 the amount of freight revenue was 
$20,881,000 and for the 12-month period 
ended September 1964 (the latest figure 
available) it was $143,675,000, or an increase 
of 588 percent. I realize, of course, that the 
airfreight forwarder industry does not, and 
cannot, take credit for all of this, but never- 
theless you have been an important part of it 
and you have contributed significantly to it. 

In 1955 the record in the renewal case in- 
dicated that the airfreight forwarder indus- 
try handled approximately 8 percent of the 
total domestic airfreight tonnage carried by 
the direct air carriers. Based on the latest 
figures available the airfreight forwarder in- 
dustry is now handling over 25 percent. This 
is a substantial increase and you should be 
very proud of it. 

I certainly would not profess to tell you 
gentlemen, airfreight forwarders and direct 
air carriers, nor would the Board, how to go 
about your business of selling and develop- 
ing airfreight. You both have made excep- 
tional progress and I congratulate you upon 
the results. You have had many years of 
experience in selling airfreight and you are 
far closer to the needs and problems of the 
shipping public. However, it seems to me 
that the average shipper is primarily inter- 
ested in service. I think—to the shipper— 
service may be even more important than 
lower rates, and by service I mean that the 
shipment of his products be guaranteed to 
any point in the United States, indeed, any- 
where in the world, within the time limits, 
and with the specialized handling he re- 
quires, and at the lowest possible total cost. 

Now this can be accomplished by fast, re- 
liable, and convenient pickup and delivery 
services, and a close working relationship 
with the direct carrier, In essence this is 
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coordination, and I firmly believe the ability 
to offer a coordinated service is the freight 
forwarder's bestselling tool. 

We hear quite a good deal today about the 
need for intermodal coordination of trans- 
portation. This was spearheaded by the 
President’s transportation message to Con- 
gress of April 5, 1962, wherein the President 
requested the Chairmen of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission to meet at frequent intervals to dis- 
cuss regulatory problems affecting the vari- 
ous modes of transportation, and to seek co- 
ordinated solutions in the form of legisla- 
tive or administrative action that will im- 
prove the regulatory process. Pursuant to 
this request, interagency committees were 
formed to study terminal area and freight 
forwarder matters. As a direct result of 
these studies the Board, on April 28, 1964, 
adopted a new part 222 of economic regula- 
tions relating to the determination of zones 
for aircargo pickup and delivery services. 
The Board, in the preamble of part 222, 
stated that on the basis of an extensive and 
detailed study it had reached the following 
conclusions with respect to pickup and de- 
livery service in terminal areas; 

1. Full development of aircargo transporta- 
tion depends in large measure upon efficient 
surface tion. 

2. Effective customer-oriented pickup and 
delivery service is best accomplished when it 
is under the control of either the direct air 
carrier or the airfreight forwarder. 

3. The contol can be maintained by the 
operation of trucks directly by the air car- 
rier and the airfreight forwarder, or under 
contract with local cartage agents. 

4. There should be a reasonable amount of 
freedom for the direct air carriers and air- 
freight forwarders to establish pickup and 
delivery services and to test their adequacy 
and economy. 

At the same time the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was investigating this matter 
and both proceedings were coordinated 
through the joint efforts of the Commission 
and the Board. The ICC decision reaffirmed 
its prior that the incidental-to-air 
exemption was not subject to definition by a 
rigid mileage formula and that motor carrier 
traffic, to come within the exemption, must 
move on air billing and, except in an emer- 
gency, within terminal areas established by 
air carriers in tariffs filed with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

In the same case the Interstate Commerce 
Commission also established standards which 
airfreight forwarders must meet if they are 
to participate in combined air-surface trans- 
portation extending to points beyond the 
scope of the incidental-to-aircraft exemption, 
The criteria were designed to enable air- 
freight forwarders to receive shipments from 
and tender them to motor carriers without 
having to obtain authority from the Commis- 
sion to operate as surface freight forwarders. 
The Commission thus reversed a longstand- 
ing position which you had represented to 
them as a deterrent to effective service to 
the shipper. = 

The reason that these new standards were 
established, was that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that an in- 
creasingly large volume of airfreight was be- 
ing handled by airfreight forwarders, and a 
substantial portion was moving to or from 
points beyond the published terminal areas 
of air carriers. In these situations the ship- 
per is normally charged the airfreight for- 
warder's rate for service between the terminal 
cities, and the motor carrier's rate for serv- 
ice between the terminal city and the ulti- 
mate origin or destination point. Signif- 
icantly, and while imposing certain limita- 
tions in connection with transfers to sur- 
face carriers, the Commission stated: 
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“In reaching the conclusion that these lim- 
itations on the airfreight forwarder's par- 
ticipation in surface transportation are nec- 
essary we should point out that we are fully 
cognizant, of the advantages which might 
accrue to the shipping public from a for- 
warding service able to assume complete re- 
sponsibility from actual origin to ultimate 
destination.” 

I am aware of your position that the gen- 
eral 25-mile limitation is too restrictive. The 
point I make, nevertheless, is that both the 
Board and the ICC recognized your need for 
greatly increased flexibility of operations, and 
that the ad hoc mile to permit the expansion 
of the terminal area in individual cases was 
adopted with this in mind. I trust that, 
properly administered in the light of the cri- 
teria set forth in part 222, this procedure can 
give you flexibility which should contribute 
substantially to your growth and that of 


aircargo. 

I have previously referred to coordinated 
service as the prime requirement of the ship- 
per. It seems to me that it is in offering 
this coordinated service that the airfreight 
forwarding industry can make its greatest 
contribution—a contribution which results 
from the nature of the operating authority 
granted, as well as from the obligations im- 
posed upon you by the Board. You possess 
an operating authority not limited to any 
route pattern and you have freedom and 
flexibility from any fixed requirement to use 
any particular direct air carrier. You can 
serve any point in the United States, or in 
the world if you hold international author- 
ity. The effect of this unrestricted authority 
is to permit you to serve all the aid traffic 
needs of a particular business no matter 
how widely distributed its consignment or 
procurement points. You can do this under 
your own single-air waybill and under your 
own single-carrier responsibility, In many 
cases you have become the traffic department 
of a shipper relieving his personnel of the 
responsibility of route and carrier selection, 
pickup and delivery arrangements, tracing, 
documentation, and so on. 

Because you have authority to select any 
direct air carrier and any schedule means 
that you are governed solely in the selection 
of a carrier and a schedule by your shipper's 
need. Therefore, it is your responsibility and 
duty to seek the fastest and lowest cost air 
movement to meet your customer’s time re- 
quirements. This should be an advantage 
to the shipper in the ordinary situation and 
even more so in those cases where there is 
a substantial airport buildup of freight, and 
equipment failure of the direct air carrier, or 
a change in airline scheduling. 

Because, then, of these inherent assets 
in your authority it would appear that you 
can be an increasingly effective force in co- 


ordinating the transportation requirements” 


of the shipper and in promoting the growth 
of aircargo, 


A Summary of the Proposed Foreign Aid 
Program for 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, in line 
with President Johnson’s expressed de- 
termination to “impose the smallest as- 
sistance burden on the American people 

since the beginning of the Marshall plan 
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in 1948,” the foreign aid request for fiscal 
year 1966 is highly selective and repre- 
sents the results of careful review and 
analysis. 

In the interest of creating a wider gen- 
eral understanding of the President’s re- 
quest, I would like to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp at this point the 
following summary presentation to Con- 
gress on the fiscal year 1966 program: 
AID IN PERSPECTIVE: SUMMARY OF PROPOSED 

FISCAL Year 1966 PROGRAM 


Requirements for the fiscal year 1966 Mu- 
tual defense and development program” have 
been carefully reviewed, including a thor- 
ough study of the situation and prospects 
for each country receiving U.S. assistance. 
On the basis of the best estimates that can 
be made at this time, minimum fund re- 
quirements will be $3,579 million. Of this 
amount, $199 million can be met from es- 
timated loan repayments, carryover, re- 
coveries, and reimbursements. 

New appropriations of $3,380 million will 
be required for the balance. However, new 
authorizations will be needed for only $2,016 
million of this amount, since authorizations 
enacted by the Congress in 1961 for De- 
velopment loans” ($1.5 billion) and for the 
“Alliance for Progress” ($600 mililon) for 
fiscal year 1966 are sufficient, as is the con- 
tinuing authorization for State Department 
administrative expense. 

By appropriation account, the President's 
request for new authorizations and appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1966 is as follows: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Development loans 

Technical cogperution 210 

Alllance for Progress (de- 
velopment loans, and tech- 


Supportin TED 
Contributions to interna- 
tional organizations. ...-... 
Contingency fund —— 
American schools and hos- 
itals abroad 
AID administrative e oe 
State administrative expenses 


Total, econamic____ 
Military assistance 


The President is also requesting a special 
standby authorization for “Military or sup- 
porting assistance” to be used only in Viet- 
nam and only in case funds are needed to 
protect vital U.S. interests. 

In view of the rapid growth in the invest- 
ment guarantee program and the sharp in- 
crease in applications, the President is also 
asking the Congress to provide authority for 
AID to issue additional investment guaran- 
tees in the following amounts (no addi- 
tional appropriations are necessary): 

For specific risk guarantees, to increase the 
present issuing authority of $2.5 billion by 
an additional $2.5 billion. 

For Latin American housing guarantees, to 
increase the present issuing authority of 6250 
million by an additional $100 million for 
the next 2 years. 

PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1966 


The total program for fiscal year 1966 is 
slightly larger than the fiscal year 1965 pro- 
gram, reflecting primarily a rise in require- 
ments for the Alliance for Progress. A sum- 
Mary by funding category of actual obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1964, current estimates 
for fiscal year 1965, and proposed fiscal year 
1966 programs, follows: 
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Mutual defense and development program 
[n millions of dollars] 


Development assist- 
e 


Development ans 
Alliance for Progress 
loans - 


Alliance for Progress 
technical coopers- 
WOR EE 


Military and support- 
ing assistance _.._.- 


Military assistance 
Supporting assistance. 
Coutingency fund 


Other assistance and 
aduiunistrative cr- 


Invest nient surveys.. 
Amerivan schools 
and hospitals 
obroad 2. 
Count rü mtions to in- 
ternational orguul- 
ut ton 
Administrative ex- 
Danes 


t $300,000,000 of funds — 9 1 «pares by the Congress 
for fiscul year 1965 are reserved in accordance with title I 
Of the Forcign co and Related 2 Appro- 


ž Military assistance estimated fiscal yout 1985 pro- 
gram includes an anticipated transfer of $50,000,000 from 
the contingency fund. 

REGIONAL EMPHASES IN FISCAL YEAR 1966 

Development assistance is the prime focus 
of U.S. aid efforts in the Latin America, Near 
East and south Asia, and Africa regions. In 
each of these regions, development assistance 
Will account for at least 88 percent of pro- 
Posed fiscal year 1966 AID programs. In 
Latin America and the Near East and south 
Asia, development assistance is concentrated 
in development lending. In the Africa re- 
gion, development assistance Is about evenly 
divided between development loans and 
technical cooperation funds. 

The following table summarizes develop- 
Ment assistance programs proposed for fiscal 
Year 1966 in each region. 

In the Par East region, emphasis continues 
On military and supporting assistance, to 
help threatened countries defend themselves 
against Communist aggression and subver- 
sion. Even in the Far East, however, efforts 
are continuing to shift from security sup- 
Port to development where possible: 


Development assistance by region 


Un millions of dollars} 


Development assistance 
as percent of AID 
Tegional 
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Informed Public Necessary for Better 
Legislation on Banking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Foster 
Dowell, professor of economics and pub- 
lic management, and chairman of the 
Economics Department of Oklahoma City 
University, has written the following arti- 
cle on the need for an informed public 
for better legislation on banking. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to bring 
Dr. Dowell’s thought-provoking remarks 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House: 

INFORMED PUBLIC Necessary ror BETTER 

LEGISLATION ON BANKING 


(By E. Foster Dowell, Ph. D.) 


A realistic approach to the relations be- 
tween Government and the banking business 
requires a new approach to the problems of 
Government and business in general. De- 
nunclation of governmental activity in 
business has been singularly unsuccessful 
in preventing the increasing penetration of 
our economic life by the various govern- 
mental agencies. A more practical pro- 
cedures would be to accept the present 
situation as a s point and to de- 
velop standards to determine (a) those areas 
in which business or Government does, or 
can, operate more efficiently and (b) on 
this basis, what are the desirable relations 
between Government and business in the 
various areas of our economy. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ROLES 


This viewpoint would stress the manage- 
ment and economic effects of the national 
debt rather than its size. It would raise 
questions such as “Are the quality of man- 
agement and the relevant conception of 
competition more important to our banking 
structure than the questions of concentra- 
tion, branch and conditions of 
entry?” It would provide standards by 
which we could make more intelligent deci- 
sions on issues such as public versus private 
power and public versus private institu- 
tions of higher education; and it would 
give us yardsticks with which to assess such 
activities as State-owned docks, terminals, 
liquor stores and systems of workmen's 
compensation and municipal ownership of 
water, electric and bus systems, convention 
halls, and airports. 

Any practical program of the relation of 
Government to the banking business must 
consider carefully the dual roles of banks to- 
day (a) as private business enterprises and 
(b) as public Institutions. This viewpoint 
separates the problems of banking common 
to any business from those problems arising 
from its special and distinctive relationship 
to Government and the economy. It applies 
to banking the distinction, well known to 
economists, between microeconomics, which 
deals with individuals, firms and industries, 
and macroeconomics, which concerns itself 
with the problems of the economy as a whole. 

Some of the activities of the bank as a 
business include such matters as entry into 
the field, competition, profit and loss, charges 
for product and service, branch banking, re- 
cruitment and training personnel, automa- 
tion, legal problems, and community and 
governmental relations. On the other hand, 
those areas in which the banking system 
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functions as a public institution and has a 
distinctive relationship to Government and 
the economy are exemplified by: (1) the cre- 
ation and supply of money and credit, (2) 
economic growth and the development of 
both particular private businesses and the 
entire community or region, (3) the planning 
and execution of the economic policies of 
Government, and (4) such specific areas as 
the business cycle, price levels, employment, 
the effect of interest rates on domestic eco- 
nomic growth and the balance of payments, 
the relation of monetary policy to fiscal pol- 
icy, the management of the national debt 
and the marketing of Government securities, 
and the structure and operations of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

This peculiar relation of the banks and the 
banking system to the Government and the 
economy has three very important results for 
bankers: 

1. They cannot, in their own programs and 
thinking, separate monetary policy from 
fiscal policy. 

2. The future of the banking system of the 
United States will rest to a great degree on 
its ability to develop an adequate modern 
system of governmental relations. 

3. The success or failure of the individual 
bank and banker will depend to an increasing 
degree on the ability to develop at the grass- 
roots a broad-visioned and forward-looking 

am of economic education and govern- 
mental relations. 
WIDESPREAD MISCONCEPTIONS 

Governmental policy and legislation in a 
democracy rest upon that ill-defined, and 
often vague, thing known as public opinion. 
Public opinion, governmental policy, and leg- 
islation relating to banks and the banking 
system are based on the ideas and images, 
correct or incorrect, in the minds of many 
persons concerning: (a) our economic sys- 
tem, (b) the relations of Government and 
business, and (c) banks and bankers. Un- 
fortunately, the incorrect ideas, which are 
as influential as correct ideas but, in addi- 
tion, do great harm, are very widespread con- 
cerning these things and many others. 

Some of these misconceptions, selected at 
random, are as follows: 

1. Our profit system and the nature of 
wealth and profits: Profits are immoral, and 
are usually the result of exploitation and dis- 
honest methods, “No honest man could 
make that much money.” 

2. The relations of Government and busi- 
ness: Governments create wealth. Business 
and businessmen are not to be trusted. Gov- 
ernment should own or heavily regulate most 
business. Science and the public service 
offer greater opportunity for a satisfying life 
than business, 

3. Banks and bankers: A bank charter is a 
license to make money. It takes brains 
for a banker to fail in a field where success 
is so certain. A banker is a plutocrat with 
an easy job and short working hours who 
takes advantage of other people’s lack of 
money. 

It takes one idea to drive out another idea 
and a correct idea to drive out an incorrect 
idea. The major remedies for incorrect ideas 
about our economic system, Government and 
business, and banks and bankers are: 

1. Communitywide broad based programs 
of education concerning our economic and 
political systems. 

2. A widespread broad-visioned and wide- 
ly circulated program of the role of the bank- 
ing system in our Government and economy. 

3. A clearly defined program of govern- 
mental relations by the banking industry. 

4. The conduct, public activities, and pub- 
lic image of bankers. 

A NEED FOR ENLIGHTENMENT 

Banks and bankers have a terrific vested 

interest in economic education, and the 
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banking industry should have a well-defined 
economic education program of its own. 
This article confines itself to tentative sug- 
gestions concerning some of the elements of 
such a program, which include: 

1. Support of the economic education 
movement at the National, State, and local 
levels by the banking profession through 
money, contributions of personal time and 
experience, and urging the support of others. 

2. Banks working for adequate funds for 
education at all levels, and better salaries 
for qualified teachers. 

8. Close cooperation among the American 
Bankers Association, Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, the American Economic 
Association, the American Finance Associa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and 
other educational groups, the universities 
and colleges and local school boards to de- 
velop a program of banker assistance to edu- 
cation through panels of bankers willing to 
lecture or appear In classrooms on invitation 
and through aid to education in other ways. 

4. The conduct by banks of programs on 
economic education and citizenship training 
for their own employees, and their advocacy 
of such programs for all businesses in their 
community. 

5. Greater participation by individual 
bankers in activities of government at all 

levels, Federal, State, and local. The gains 
are worth the risks and the assets will exceed 
the liabilities. 

6. Increasing use of qualified bankers as 
writers and speakers in professional groups, 
the universities and public life. 

7. Particular attention by the banking 
profession to agencies of economic planning 
at all levels with a view to their technical 
competence and proper community develop- 
ment. 

8. Providing in the regular publications of 
the banking profession, such as the FPRA 
Journal and the American Banker, a column 
on economic education and what the banks 
are doing to advance it. 

For one who is not a banker to suggest a 
eg eee relations program for bankers 

finance and public relations officials 
—— be a fine example of the adage that 
“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
However, it is maintained with deep convic- 
tion that only by re-e their pro- 
grams in the light of criteria similar to those 
presented here can groups such as the FPRA 
and ABA produce a practical and workable 
program of governmental relations for their 
profession in the modern world. This is a 
task worthy of the highest ability in the 
banking business—and one that will yield 
rich dividends. 


Your Constitution and Yours To Defend 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to submit for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
text of a speech made by one of my young 
constituents, Gary Boye, of Sidney, Nebr. 
Gary won the district contest of the Ne- 
braska State American Legion oratorical 
contest when he presented this speech 
recently. 

Today, when so much is heard about 
juvenile delinquency, it is good to know 
that there are many fine young men and 
women of whom we can be proud. 
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The speech follows: 


Your CONSTITUTION AND Yours To DEFEND 
(By Gary Boye) 

“For government depends on men rather 
than men on government.” 

William Penn gave us this thought over 
250 years ago and certainly we can say that 
our Government's foundation depended on 
men. Men who knew right from wrong. 
Men who knew the right materials with 
which to build this foundation; the right 
materials and how to use them. Our Gov- 
ernment's foundation depended on men 
whose magnanimity consisted of 100 percent 
commonsense. Our Government's founda- 
tion depended on men in 1787, depends on 
men in 1965. 

When the framers of our Constitution had 
completed their task 178 years ago, after 
the 55 delegates had finished 4 long, hard 
months of work, 4 months in the heat of a 
Pennsylvania summer, working, debating, 
compromising 5, 6, sometimes 7 hours a 
day—at this time with each stroke of the 
pen they said: “Here. Here is your Consti- 
tution. Here is your way of life. It is yours 
to know. It is yours to use, to respect, and, if 
necessary, this Constitution is yours to de- 
Tend.” 

Your Constitution and yours to defend. 

No, you can't say, “Not I. I'm not in- 
volved.” But if for no other reason than 
being a citizen in these United States, you 
are involved, Just as Woodrow Wilson was 
involved in World War I and certainly, he 
didn't shirk his responsibility. We can't 
look back through the pages of history and 
say Abraham Lincoln is to blame in the War 
Between the States; or John Kennedy backed 
down in October 1962, during the Cuban 
crisis. And you cannot let them down. 
Blood, tears, and sweat; work and pain have 
made our Constitution an actual operation 
and not a dead document. And if you do 
let them down, you are erasing this work of 
Washington and Jefferson and Madison; you 
are forgetting the men in Flanders’ Field and 
Arlington and you—you are saying America 
and Americans are separable. 

At the end of the original document of the 
U.S. Constitution Mes subscribed 39 names, 
and 39 lives for the defense of its principles. 
Now I ask you to place your signature here 
at the foot of this document and to give your 
lives for the defense of these very same 
principles. 

Your Constitution and yours to defend— 
to defend first of all with poe ake courage 
which excels that of Edmond G. Ross 

Who was he? Practically no one, the Con- 
gressman that nobody wanted. Yet it is his 
one heroic deed that has all but been for- 
gotten that saved the basic principle of the 
Presidency, for it was Edmond G. Ross’ single 
vote that acquitted Andrew Johnson from 
impeachment charges. This man surren- 
dered friendships, position, fortune—every- 
thing that made life desirable, in order to 
follow the dictates of his conscience, re- 
sulting in crossing his party line. Give 
your Constitution such a courageous support 
for it is yours to defend. 

The Constitution is yours to defend, 
second, with pride. Such a pride should 
not stem from a sense of nationalism alone, 
Nor should it come from a halfhearted feel- 
ing of obligation. It must be a proudness 
that originates from an impulse of deep love 
and sincerity for our Constitution, our way of 
life, our America the beautiful. A thrill must 
rise in every heart when Old Glory flies in 
these spacious skies. A pride must be sensed 
when voices swell to the chords of our na- 
tional anthem. A proudness must be felt 
when you and I as American patriots pledge 
allegiance to our flag. 

The Constitution is yours to defend, then, 
finally with determination, with confidence. 

It must be a confidence that does not 
question the basic principles of our Govern- 
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ment, that man can rule himself, or, in Lin- 
coln's words, that “a nation of the people, 
by the people, and for the people shal] not 
perish.” In your mind and in your heart 
you will find the answer, the answer that 
must be told to your neighbor, to your en- 
emy, to your children. Determined and con- 
fident must be your reply. There is no room 
for doubt that America is right according to 
the intentions of God. 

This then is the responsibility of Americans 
for America. 

Our Constitution has survived 178 years. 
years that have experienced civil war and 
world war; depression and inflation; corrup- 
tion ,and misgiving. It has acted like a 
strong steady current guiding generations to 
right, to truth, and to greatness. And during 
these times it has depended on men, men 
who then did their best work and now natu- 
rally expect you to do your best. Our Con- 
stitution, foundation of freedom, needs your 
defense with courage, with pride, and with 
great determination. 

And if the time ever comes thaf you or 
I are asked to do otherwise, with the famed 
theologian, Martin Luther, at the dawn of 
the Reformation, we may state and declare 
to friend. and foe alike: “Here I stand, I 
cannot do otherwise, so help me God.“ 

For government does depend on men rather 
then men on government. 


Mr. Bookbinder’s Speech to Washington 


Seminar for Lutheran Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, Aris- 
totle once observed that men remain 
together in order to enjoy the good life.” 
For many people living in the United 
States, the richest country in the world, 
the good life is just a dream. For them, 
reality often approaches the nature of a 
nightmare. 

Americans have moved mountains 
when the need presented itself. The 
need has now presented itself—poverty 
and its results are too real to be ignored. 
Our Federal Government, our State gov- 
ernments, and our local communities are 
now teaming up to eliminate the night- 
mare and make the dream real. The 
task is tremendous, but the results are 
also stupendous and soul stirring. 

What is the extent of the problem? A 
few figures starkly stab us with the 
harsh reality of poverty. There are 40 
million individuals in this country living 
in families with incomes of about $35 a 
week. Over one-fifth of our population 
is poor; desperately poor. They are cut 
off from the benefits that technological 
progress has brought most American 
citizens. One could say that they are 
living 18th century lives in the 20th cen- 
tury. In too many cases, they are even 
deprived of the most basic necessities of 
existence, 

Poverty generates poverty. A poor fa- 
ther cannot provide the education and 
cultural benefits which are needed to pro- 
vide his son or daughter with a good job. 
Chances are that a poor father’s chil- 
dren will also be poor. This is to say 
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Nothing of the psychological scars. that 

children will carry with them 
through life because of their deprived 
childhood. This is to say nothing of the 
crime that this poverty generates among 
our poor. We observe a vicious cyclic re- 
action setup. The poor generate more 
Poor because they cannot provide their 
children with the tools to puncture the 
barrier of poverty. To puncture this 
barrier will require tremendous efforts 
on the part of the Federal Government, 
State governments, and the local com- 
munities. 

Mr. Hyman Bookbinder, Assistant Di- 
rector in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, is noted as one of the most dedi- 
cated public officials in the very impor- 
tant fight against poverty. He has not 
Only worked efficiently within the admin- 
istration to get the program imple- 
mented, but he has also devoted much of 
his time in arousing the enthusiasm of 
groups which can help in this struggle. 

On April 13, 1965, Mr. Bookbinder 
addressed the Washington seminar for 
Lutheran students at the National Press 
Club, The seminar is an annual con- 
vocation of Lutheran students from 
across the country who are interested 
in Government and public affairs. They 
are an outstanding example of the dedi- 
cated young people that John F. Ken- 
nedy addressed himself to when he said, 
“Ask not what your country can do for 
you, ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.“ Within this group were many who 
Would give their very best to their coun- 
try. There were many who would be 
tomorrow’s Lutheran teachers, ministers, 
and social workers. 

Mr. Bockbinder's message fell on re- 
ceptive ears. He brilliantly pointed out 
the need for breaking the cycle of poverty 
and what can be done and is being done 
to break this cycle. As he pointed out, 
the battle against poverty requires the 
talents of huge numbers of our citizens— 
the kinds of talents these young Luther- 
ans might possess. 

Not only did his speech inform, but it 
also aroused the enthusiasm of the young 
People gathered at the National Press 
Club, When it was over, many were 
eager to volunteer their services to the 
good cause. 

Mr. Bookbinder spoke off the cuff for 
almost 30 minutes on a topic obviously 
Close to his heart. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that it would be a great servioe to both 
my fellow colleagues and to all who might 
read the Recorp to have Mr. Bookbind- 
ers' message printed in the Record. The 
Speech that Iam submitting is practically 
identical to the one delivered off the cuff 
to the Lutheran students: 

EDUCATION: MAIN FRONT In THE WAR ON 

Poverty 

Just days before an assassin's bullet 
Changed American history, John F. Kennedy 
had directed a major Government effort to 
eradicate the causes of poverty in a generally 
Affluent America. When a report on this 
efort was presented to his successor, Lyndon 
Johnson, the now famous war on pov 
Was declared—and has since become a major 
national commitment. 

It is significant that the most important 
contributing factor to President Kennedy's 
Concern about poverty was a report he had 
Seen on Selective Service rejectees. When he 
asked why almost half of all young men ex- 
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amined for military service were not qualify- 
ing, he found that a principal cause was fail- 
ure to pass simple mental tests, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of young people each year 
either drop out of school at an early age or 
attend such poor schools that they reach 
early manhood (and womanhood) practically 
illiterate—certainly functionally illiterate. 

Purther inquiry pointed to the link be- 
tween poor educational attainment and poor 
economic and social and cultural attainment. 
Poverty, In a word, was generally both the 
cause and the result of educational de- 
ficiency. Not all poor people are poorly edu- 
cated, of course, and not all poorly educated 
people are poor. The correlation, however, 
is so high that there can be no disagreement 
on the significance of the relationship. 

Small wonder, then, that the war on pov- 
erty is laying so much stress on education. 
But the special problems of our poor requires 
special educational techniques. To develop 
these special programs requires understand- 
ing of the nature of poverty. 

Who is poor in America? The 47 million 
American families today average more than 
$7,000 in annual income. Of these, however, 
almost 10 million have incomes below 83,000. 
In fact, the median income for these families 
(in which there are almost 40 million indi- 
viduals, of whom about 15 million are under 
18 years of age) is $1,800 a year—about $35 
a week. Yes, $35 a week with which to feed, 
to house, to clothe, to educate, to provide 
health care for an average family of four. 

The U.S. Government says that certainly 
these families—one-fifth of the Nation—by 
any reasonable, human standard must be 
considered poor in 1964. The figure of $3,000 
is admittedly arbitrary but hardly overgen- 
erous. At this level of income, the average 
family of four can budget about 70 cents a 
day for food for each member of the famity— 
less than $3 for the family for all 12 meals 
required each day. But, please note, there 
are 40 million persons living below this 
standard. 

Knowing that one-fifth of the American 
families are poor, by this standard, is im- 
portant—but it is even more important to 
know the figures by major groups, Only 
then can we begin to understand the special 
problems of poverty, and therefore the spe- 
cial programs that are necessary, While 20 
percent of all families are poor, poverty af- 
flicts more than 50 percent of all Negro fam- 
ilies; more than 50 percent of all families 
headed by a woman; more than 50 percent 
of all rural families; and more than 50 per- 
cent of all aged families. 

The most important statistic of all is this: 
More than three of every five heads of poor 
families never went beyond grade school, and 
the children of these families provide the 
bulk of today’s dropouts. 

Herein lies the most important single 
characteristic of poverty—the cycle from 
generation to generation. Relatively few 
people become poor in the course of their 
lifetime; the great majority are born poor, 
and never find an exit from it. Some do 
manage to exit, of course, but the odds are 
just mercilessly stacked against the kid born 
into a “culture of poverty“ —the current 
euphemism for homes without books and 
without talk, for disease-ridden slums, for 
deteriorating schools with the worst teach- 
ers, for angry and hopeless family life, for 
joblessness and despair. 

The war on poverty has already scored its 
first gains. I refer to greater appreciation 
of the special needs of our poor in the field 
of education, For example, despite heroic 
and impressive work in preschool develop- 
ments by experts like Martin Deutsch, it has 
taken the war on poverty to popularize the 
simple, but very basic, concept that a 5 year 
old entering school from a culturally de- 
prived home can already be 2 or 3 years be- 
hind in schooling—and that the chances 
of ever catching up are close to zero, with- 
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out special programs designed to make up 
for the deficiency. 

This greater appreciation of the special role 
of education in the campaign to eliminate 
causes of poverty is quite evident in the 
$800 million Economic Opporunity Act. 
Throughout the various sections of this act 
the éducation component looms large and 
takes many forms. Its major educational 
programs are briefly discussed below. 

YOUTH PROGRAM 

While the educational needs of all age 
groups are recognized, the act gives special 
priority to the 16- to 2l-age group. These 
are the young men and women who, without 
special help, are almost certain to be heads 
of new poor families in the next few years. 
For many, it may already be too late—but 
for many it is not. 

The most significant—and probably most 
difficult—educational goal for these poor 
youth is the Job Corps. This is the pro- 
gram of full-time, residential centers where 
the enrollees will Hye together, learn to- 
gether, work together. For these young peo- 
ple, after a careful screening and selection 
process, the Job Corps is planned to provide 
an alternative to the depressing and debili- 
tating home environment from which they 
come. There will be two types of centers. 
The rural, or conservation, center will provide 
work experience on Federal lands plus basic 
academic skills. The urban, or training, 
center will provide some more adyanced edu- 
cation and work training. The universities 
and research organizations of the country 
have been challenged to come up with new 
and imaginative ideas about the training of 
these young men and women. 

Another youth program, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, will provide part-time or full- 
time jobs for about 200,000 youths who will 
continue to live at home. For some, it will 
means the ability to stay in school and be- 
come better equipped for regular jobs upon 
graduation. For those who have already 
dropped out, it will mean job experience and 
and accompanying training program, so that 
these too will be better equipped for regular 
jobs after these temporary jobs let out. 

The third of the youth programs, the work- 
study system, will provide part-time jobs for 
140,000 youths who manage to get through 
high school and wish to attend college. 
Added to the loan and scholarship programs 
already available, the new work program 
should result in more boys and girls from 
poor families getting a college education— 
and thus, for most of them, breaking the pov- 
erty and education cycle of these families. 

COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 

The Economic Opportunity Act does not 
provide general aid to education. But it does 
provide funds for the development of special 
remedial and other noncurricular educa- 
tioncl assistance for the benefit of low-in- 
come individuals and families. The vehicle 
for this is community action. The Federal 
Government will provide 90 percent of the 
costs of special programs designed to meet 
the special needs of poor schoolchildren. 
Preschool programs, day centers, remedial 
reading classes, tutoral services, coun- 
seling and psychological services—these and 
related programs are now possible. Alert 
communities are now developing imaginative 
programs designed to make up for past fail- 
ures and to provide substitutes for unsatis- 
factory home orientation and motivation. 

The effectiveness of community action pro- 
grams lies in the fact that educational re- 
quirements of children from poverty sreas 
cannot be separated from their health needs, 
their housing needs, their psychological 
needs. 

Thus, while educational projects constitute 
the core of the dozen of community projects 
already funded, they are linked to work in 
the related fields. A hungry child is never a 
good student, even with the best teacher. 
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A sick child just cannot be expected to do as 
well as a healthy one. 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

It may be difficult to believe, but there are 
today in the United States more than 11 mil- 
lion persons, 18 years of age or older, who 
have never finished 6 years of schooling. In 
a labor market that constantly demands 
more and better education, these illiterate 
and semiliterate persons find it increasingly 
difficult to find or keep employment. They 
must become functionally literate if they are 
to manage. A special $25 million adult edu- 
cation program is authorized in the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. Unlike the tradi- 
tional adult literacy programs, designed for 
the recent immigrant, this new program will 
seek to make its enrollees better prepared 
for participation in the economy of the 
sixties. 

There are other education programs too: 
special help for the children of migratory 
workers; special training for the smallest of 
small businessmen, so they can become self- 
sustaining; special counseling and training 
for the hard-core unemployed; the mothers 
and fathers of children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 

This, then, is the essence of the first in- 
stallment in the war against poverty. 

It is important to observe that this is not 
just another welfare program. Welfare pro- 
grams are necessary and appropriate. But 
the war on poverty is not designed to 
ameliorate poverty; it is designed to elmi- 
nate it. That is why there is such great 
stress on education; that is why we are de- 
termined to break the cycle of poverty. And 
the key to this is breaking the cycle of poor 
education. 


The war on poverty, especially its emphasis 
on education, has special significance for our 
Negro citizens, They are still suffering the 
consequences of 100 years of inferior, seg- 
regated schooling—to say nothing of the 
years of slavery before then. Even when 
good schooling is available for the young 
child, the ignorance and hopelessness of his 
parents constitute terrible burdens. The 
ani program seeks the maximum in- 
volvement of the poor themselves. This 
won't be easy, but the greater the involve- 
ment, the greater will be the chance for 
escape from poverty. 

The war on poverty is a challenge to all 
America. It challenges the poor and un- 
educated to help themselves. It challenges 
the affluent and the educated to open up 
new opportunities for the less privileged. 

The great Hebrew elder Hillel said it all 
more than 2,000 years ago: 

“If I am not for myself, who will be for me? 
But if I am only for myself, what am I? 
And if not now, when?" 


Foreign Assistance Commitments of Other 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently the question is asked, “Why must 
the United States bear the whole burden 
of foreign assistance?” The answer is 
that the United States is not alone in its 
concern for the underdeveloped world. 
Through our examples, many of the in- 
dustrialized countries maintain impor- 
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tant foreign assistance programs which 
have helped to reduce our aid commit- 
ments. 

The United States has strongly sup- 
ported the principle of coordination of 
our assistance efforts with those of the 
free world for effectiveness and efficien- 
cy of the aid dollar. A great deal has 
been done in this regard by AID officials, 
particularly in recent years. 

The Communist world supports a sig- 
nificantly large foreign assistance pro- 
gram, although its goals are at variance 
with our own. To intensify their efforts 
to influence the developing world, Com- 
munist aid commitments have sharply 
increased in the last few years: 

I shall like to call attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the summary pres- 
entation to Congress on the proposed for- 
eign aid program for fiscal year 1966, 
outlining the increased aid expenditures 
of other countries—both free world and 
Communist—and the U.S. efforts toward 
as bilateral and multilateral coordi- 
nation: 
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OTHER ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

During 1963 bilateral commitments by 
other developed free world nations and inter- 
national agencies for economic development 
increased, while U.S. commitments declined 
to less than half of the free world total. 
Communist commitments rose sharply over 
the previous 2 years to a new high. 

FREE WORLD AID 

The U.S. bilateral share of the aid burden 
declined from 56 percent in 1962 to 49 percent 
in 1963 (see table) and total U.S. bilateral 
commitments (including AID assistance, Ex- 
port-Import Bank and Public Law 480) drop- 
ped from $4,7 to $4.0 billion, 

When multilateral aid is added to bilateral 
aid, the U.S. share of total aid by developed 
free world nations rises above 50 percent. 
However, even this figure (59.9 percent) com- 
pares favorably with the U.S, share of the 
total free world gross national product. 

The United States is persisting in its ef- 
forts: (1) to put more aid on a multilateral 
basis; (2) to improve coordination of bi- 
lateral aid; (3) to increase the share of the 
burden borne by other free world nations; 
and (4) to improve the terms on which aid 
is extended. 


Aid reecived by developing cowitries—Commitments of grants and loans of ever 
5 years’ maturity 
[Dollar amounts in billions] 


United States 
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More multilateral assistance 


Since 1960, multilateral assistance has in- 
creased at a more rapid rate than bilateral 
assistance and has represented an expanding 
share of free world aid to developing coun- 
tries. This trend is expected to continue. 
Total multilateral assistance commitments 
increased from $1.2 billion in 1962 to $1.4 
billion in 1963. Commitments to developing 
countries from the World Bank and other 
international agencies‘ have risen from a 
total of $1 billion in 1962 to $1.2 billion in 
1963. Gross disbursements rose from $544 
to $721 million in the same period. Com- 
mitments through the U.N. technica] as- 
sistance programs, comprising the Special 
Fund, EPTA, UNICEF, and other specialized 
agencies, have been well over $200 million 
annually. 

The financial resources of these institu- 
tions are derived from subscriptions, contri- 
butions, earnings, and borrowings in private 
capital markets. The U.S. share of these 
resources ranges from 30 percent of World 
Bank subscriptions to 43 percent of the sub- 
scribed ordinary capital of the IDB. (The 
United States also contributes 68 percent of 
the subscribed resources of the IDB’s Fund 
for Special Operations.) Other advanced 
nations“ contributions range from 44 percent 
of World Bank subscriptions to 100 percent of 
the resources of the European Economic 
Community development institutions. The 
United States does not participate in the 
funding of the European Economic Com- 
munity assistance programs nor do the other 
advanced nations subscribe to the IDB. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 


However, Canada has agreed to provide $10 
million on soft terms, to be administered by 
the IDB, for financing projects in Latin 
America, and several other European coun- 
tries have also announced their intention to 
make financial contributions. 

Recently, new measures have been insti- 
tuted by the World Bank group to increase its 
flexibility such as lengthening loan maturi- 
ties, grace periods in appropriate cases, and 
intensified support for agriculture, education, 
and industry. Replenishment of IDA re- 
sources by more than $750 million has been 
agreed to and will permit an increased level 
of lending. A recommendation to increase 
the resources of the IFC is currently under 
consideration. The authorized ordinary capi- 
tal resources of the IDB were increased, and 
an expansion of the resources of the IDB's 
Fund for Special Operations is being ap- 
proved by the member governments. As & 
result, the commitments of these multi- 
lateral financial institutions are expected to 
rise during the next several years and to 
constitute an increasing proportion of total 
free world aid. 


Improved aid coordination 


Consortia for aid to India and Pakistan 
meet under the sponsorship of the World 
Bank and include most of the Western Euro- 
pean members of the DAC, plus Canada, 
Japan, and the United States. The India 
consortium has pledged $4,445 million of 
assistance for the first 4 years of India’s third 
5-year plan. The Pakistan consortium has 
made pledges totaling $1,819 million for the 
last 4 years of Pakistan’s second 5-year plan. 
Improvements in the terms and conditions 
of pledges by other bilateral members have 
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Tecently been offered in these consortia. The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) sponsors consortia to 
assist the development of Greece and Turkey. 
Members have pledged about $475 million 
for the first 2 years of Turkey's 5-year plan 
and $93 million in 1963, for Greece. 

The World Bank sponsors less formal 
Coordinating mechanisms—consultative 
8roups—which examine the development 
Plans and financial problems of Colombia, 
Nigeria, Sudan, and Tunisia. It also admin- 
isters the Indus Basin Development Fund. 
The DAC promotes country coordination and 
has held meetings on Thailand, the Congo 
(Léopoldville) ; east Africa, and Somalia, and 
Tegional meetings on countries in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and west Africa. 

Increased efforts of others 

Bilateral aid commitments of the other 
DAC members increased by 50 percent from 
1960 to 1963, rising from $1.8 to $2.7 bil- 
lion. Their multilateral contributions, 
like ours, have fluctuated because of the 
Various refinancing schedules of the inter- 
National agencies. But their increasing 
Support of multilateral programs is evidenced 
in their 52 percent sharing in the replenish- 
Ment of IDA. There has also been a 26-per- 
Cent increase (to $730 million) agreed to by 
the Common Market countries for the Euro- 
pen Economic Community Development 

nå, 

Last year, Canada added a new $50 million 
& year loan program to its existing grant and 
loan efforts. The Netherlands recently an- 
nounced a 20-percent increase in its aid 
budget. The United Kingdom has put in- 
creased priority on ald, elevating and cen- 
tralizing the function in a new Cabinet Min- 
istry of Overseas Development. 

Terms of aid 

The United States is concerned about the 
terms on which aid is extended and the ef- 
fect these terms will have on the future debt 
burdens of recipient countries. The accum- 
Ulated public foreign debt of these countries 
now totals about $30 billion. The repayment 
burden amounts to $5 billion per year, and 
has been growing at an annual rate of 15 per- 
cent. If annual servicing payments con- 
tinue to grow at such a pace, the progress 
Of development will be slowed, and gross for- 
eign aid requirements will be increased. 

There were some improvements in terms 
on loans committed in 1963. The new 
Canadian program will include lending on 
IDA-type terms which are significantly more 
liberal (50 years“ maturity at three-fourths 
Percent interest) than those provided by the 
United States. 

British terms were also eased in 1963 for 
a number of countries, decreasing the ayer- 
age interest rate from 5.4 percent in 1962 to 
48 percent and in the average ma- 
turity from 20.5 years in 1962 to 21.2 years in 
1963. The new British policy of waiving in- 
terest during grace periods of as long as 7 
years has reduced 6-percent interest rates on 
25-year loans to an effective rate of 3.5 per- 
cent. West German loan matvrities in- 
creased on the average from 15.2 to 18.5 years 
in 1963, while interest rates dropped slightly 
from 4.4 to 43 percent. In consortia, Ger- 
Many has pledged some loans with 25-year 
Maturities, including 7 years’ grace, at 3-per- 
cent interest. 

COMMUNIST AID TO LESS-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


In 1964, Communist economic aid to the 
less-developed countries increased sharply 
above the levels of the 2 previous years. New 
ald commitments by Communist countries 
in 1964 reached the highest total since the 
Communist aid programs began nearly 10 
Years ago. 

As President Johnson noted in his foreign 
Sid message to the Congress, “Russia and 
Red China have tripled their promises of aid 
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in the past year. They are doing more than 
they have ever done before; the competition 
between them has led to increased efforts 
by each to influence the course of events in 
the developing nations.” 

The Soviet Union, the East European 
countries, and Communist China committed 
about $1.5 billion during this past year, 
mainly in the form of lines of credit for proj- 
ect construction, but including also com- 
modity aid and hard currency grants. This 
figure compares with a level of about $350 
million a year in 1962 and 1963 and exceeds 
the 1961 peak of $1.1 billion. Total economic 
aid credits and grants extended since 1954 
by the Soviet bloc and Communist China are 
about $64 billion? Expenditures to date 
are estimated at over $2 billion, or roughly 
one-third of the cumulative commitments. 

Although new Communist aid commit- 
ments have fluctuated in recent years, aid ex- 
penditures have been rising steadily and 
without break for the past 5 years. This 
trend and the sharp rise in new commit- 
ments during 1964 both suggest that the 
Communist world has intensified, rather 
than diminished, its efforts to use aid as a 
lever in achieving its aims in the less-devel- 
oped areas. 

These aims include undermining the in- 
fluence of the West, advancement of Com- 
munist influence and the exploitation of the 
political and economic instability in the 
emerging nations. The new aid commit- 
ments appear also to be strongly influenced 
by competition between the Soviet Union 
and Communist China. 

The major share of new Communist cred- 
its in 1964 was provided to countries in the 
Near East and south Asia region; the United 
Arab Republic and India were the main re- 
cipients, together accounting for about half 
of the $1.3 billion total. Pakistan received 
a credit of about $60 million from Commu- 
nist China, partly for project aid and partly 
for commodity imports. Several other coun- 
tries in the region, including Afghanistan, 
Iran, and Ceylon received smaller new credits. 

About $360 million, or nearly 30 percent of 
the total for the year, was provided to Africa, 
with several countries—Central African Re- 
public, Congo (Brazzaville), Kenya, Senegal, 
Tanzania, and U; Commu- 
nist economic aid for the first time. 
was a particularly heavy recipient, with cred- 
its of nearly $150 million. 

As usual, the Soviet Union was the largest 
aid donor, accounting for some $800 million 
or roughly 60 percent of the 1964 total. 
The remainder was shared in nearly equal 
amounts by the East European countries and 
Communist China. The latter was espe- 
cially active in Africa, partly perhaps as a 
result of competition with the Soviet Union, 
partly because of its desire to gain support 
in the continent for diplomatic recognition, 
and partly because of the opportunities it 
sees for taking advantage of current political 
and economic difficulties in the newly inde- 
pendent countries. 

Included in the approximately $800 million 
of aid extended by the Soviet Union in 1964 
were agreements to build three steel mills, 
including another large complex in India at 
Bokaro in Bihar state, and smaller plants in 
Algeria and the United Arab Republic. Most 
of the U.S.S.R.'s agreements contained their 
customary terms of 21 -percent interest and 
12 years of repayment of principal after proj- 
ect completion. Repayment generally is to 
be made in the currency of the aid-recipient 
country. 

Chinese aid consisted largely of credits 
and technicians to build light industries of 
immediate productive impact—textile mills, 
cigarette factories—and roads and state farms 
as well as commodity credits for the import 
of Chinese goods. The Chinese also agreed 
to provide some grants in pounds sterling 
and Swiss francs to a number of African 
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countries. Most Chinese credits are interest 
free and carry generous grace periods and 
extended amortization schedules. 

Although there have been some outright 
project grants and some instances of aid for 
general budget support, the bulk of Com- 
munist assistance has been in the form of 
nonconvertible credits. Receipts of such 
credits must buy the commodities, equip- 
ment, and technical help they need from the 
Communist country which made the aid 
commitment. For some Communist coun- 
tries, particularly those of East Europe, eco- 
nomic aid is a means of selling goods and 
machinery which they could not otherwise 
dispose of in hard currency markets. 

In addition to aid for project construction 
and commodity imports, the Communist 
countries are also providing substantial tech- 
nical assistance. It is estimated that over 
14,500 Communist technicians were working 
abroad in 1964 in some 30 less-developed 
countries, an increase of about 2,000 tech- 
nicians over the number abroad in 1964. 

The Communist countries are also carry- 
ing out a large-scale program of training 
within their own borders. Several thousand 
nationals from the less developed nations 
have gone to the Soviet Union, the East Eu- 
ropean countries and Communist China for 
technical training courses of all types. The 
Communists, moreover, have provided thou- 
sands of scholarships to bring students from 
Africa and Asia to Communist higher insti- 
tutes of learning for academic study. 

Most of the Communist credit commit- 
ments have been earmarked for industrial 
projects, including not only such heavy con- 
struction as steel mills but a variety of in- 
stallations, large and small: cement plants, 
textile mills, sugar refineries, machine-tool 


small nuclear reactors. Another large seg- 
ment of Communist credits has been al- 
located for reclamation, power and irrigation 
projects such as the Aswan Dam in the 
United Arab Republic, and smaller power 
plants. Substantial amounts have been pro- 
vided for transportation and communications 
and minerals survey and exploitation. 

Communist countries also continued to ex- 
tend substantial military assistance during 
the past year. Cumulative Communist mili- 
tary aid since 1955 totals over $3.5 billion; 
most of this aid has already been drawn 
down in the form of deliveries of aircraft— 
primarily jet fighters, destroyers, patrol boats, 
artillery, tanks, tactical missiles and small 
arms 


Includes the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development {World Bank) 
and its affiliates, the International Develop- 
ment Association (IDA) and the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation (IFC); the Inter- 
American Development Bank (IDB); the Eu- 
ropean Development Fund (EDF) and the 
European Investment Bank (EIB) of the 
European Economic Community (EEC). 

? This figure excludes aid to Cuba, 


Results of a Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, listed below are the results of 
the questionnaire mailed out to 100,000 
people about 6 weeks ago. Results have 
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been most gratifying as we have had a 
return of over 15,000. 

One of the most significant results is 
the answer to question No. 4, if you favor 
the medicare bill tied in with social secu- 
rity. A resounding “No” was given to 
this question as 86.6 percent of our 
replies voted “No” and only 7.7 percent in 
favor. 

Question No. 2, which asked if you ap- 
prove of the present $3.5 billion a year 
foreign aid program, was also included in 
my 1964 questionnaire. It is interesting 
to note that the percentages are approxi- 
mately the same in both years. This 
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year, 8.6 percent approved; 79.7 percent 
disapproved; and 12.5 percent were not 
sure. Last year, in answer to the same 
question, 8.6 percent approved; 81 per- 
cent disapproved; and 10.5 percent were 
not sure. 

Nebraskans continue to want to solve 
their problems either through individual 
initiative or at the State or local level. 
Two-thirds do not approve of the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill recently pass- 
ed by the Congress and 73 percent op- 
posed doubling the appropriation to 
carry on the antipoverty program for the 
coming fiscal year. 


May 6, 1965 


It is interesting to note that 72.6 per- 
cent favor only 7.3 percent opposed my 
bill H.R. 333 which would amend the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and bring the 
labor unions under its provisions, and 
20 percent were not sure. 

One of the least conclusive replies is 
in regard to the agriculture programs as 
the percentage of “Not sure” votes was 
so large that it did not give a clear pic- 
ture. No separate returns were com- 
piled from nonfarmers so it is difficult 
to properly analyze the answers to ques- 
tions No. 1. 

The results of the questionnaire follow: 


1. In his eee message, President Johnson indicated that be would recommend extension of the present wheat and feed grains 


Do you favor ne Maana erg oso 
Do you favor an increase in the basic 


5 
. retirement program att: 


t Jobnson has ae $3,500,000,000 to 


sadi he an “‘eldercare”’ bill for senior citizens, administered by the 


000 per year. Do 
1 EN a 
3 tax exem) 


can troops plus planes and equipment, do you— 

(a) Approve of the 1 in which this is be 
(b) Favor withdrawing of American military ai 
(c) Favor increasing military aid and ste 


passed year? 
12. Do you favor amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act which would— 


Increase minimum w: 
8 eee e eee 
6 


13. Do you favor a constitutional amendment which 
House membership up for election every 2 years? 


8 II. 


ping up our Aah ence in this war 
10. 585 ou a Tepoa! of see. 14(b) of the Talt-E wie law which would nullify the 1 law n 
tates 


agè from the presènt $1.25 per hour? 
weck 
kweok from 40 to 35 hours 


port price Lead per bushel) for wheat plus an increased certificate payment? 
support 


rice in both wheat and feed gruins? 
to soil conservation? 
on the f 


would increase the term for House Members fram 2 to 4 years with one-half of the 


pores and emploxer7 
tates, on a matching basis, which would be voluntary and 


cee which would give assistance — both public and private 
secondary and elementary school levels at an estimated cost of $1,200,000,000 for the lst ye: 
9. 8 to the present war in Vietnam, in which the United States is currently engaged to the extent of 5 25,000 Ameri- 


Percent 
Yes No Not sure 
23,4 34.1 42.5 
18.4 24. 6 47.0 
$s 28.8 31.9 39.3 
aos 31.8 80. 7 37.5 
Do you Spore es iy en eta 8.4 79,1 12.5 
— 72.0 7. 3 20. 1 
with social 
SAP fons an SMe 7.7 86. 0 8.7 
70.3 16.3 13.4 
14.5 73.7 11.8 
76.6 15.5 7.9 
— —— 19. 9 65.5 14.6 
„ 12.7 51.7 35.6 
. 20.9 40.3 38.8 
T 34. 0 23.1 42,3 
in effect in Nebraska and 18 
10.0 65,6 24.4 
88. 7 49. 4 11.9 
20. 2 00. 5 13.3 
17.8 08.7 13.5 
7.2 80.3 2.6 
84. 4 2. 1 18.8 


A Tribute to the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama, Mr. Speak- 
er, at a time when it seems all our ef- 
forts, all our sympathy, all our energy 
is directed toward 8 everyone to 
some new version of paradise on earth 
regardless of what the individual does 
to help himself, I would like to pay trib- 
uate to thousands of Americans who 
fight and overcome terrific odds in order 
to live normal lives. I refer to the han- 
dicapped who do not surrender because 
life has made their progress more dif- 
ficult, There are thousands of men and 
women who have overcome physical han- 
dicaps to reach the highest pinnacle of 
success in the business and industrial 
world. Where lesser men have squealed 
and quit, many who live in constant pain 
are making valuable contributions to the 
world’s work. 

In addition, I would like to say a word 
for private industry whose genious has 
developed machinery and equipment to 
enable the lame, the halt and the blind 


fo compete successfully in the labor mar- 
et. 

The following editorial from the Gads- 
den, Ala., Times of May 3, points out just 
one instance, the contribution of blind 
girls who have made good as switchboard 
operators, and the genious of the tele- 
phone industry which has enabled them 
to conquor their handicap: 

BLIND Grrus IxS mE 


The courage of the blind leave some lesser 
mortals wanting—particularly those who 
would rather shirk than work. 

Specific reference is made to well-trained 
blind girls who serve industry, business and 
the general public as switchboard attendants 
at private branch exchanges. 

For more than 5 years, the adult blind de- 
partment training center in Talledega has 
had this program in operation. 

Of the many persons who have contributed 
to this „Southern Bell Design Engi- 
neer I. A. Vandergriff, of Atlanta, Ga., is the 
most outstanding. It was he who designed 
an electronic switchboard which blind girls 
could use effectively, enabling them to be- 
come efficient attendants. 

More than technical training is involved. 
Before graduating to become good attendants 
at businesses, these girls must have a repu- 
tation of friendliness and courtesy. They 
must be able to meet their personal needs 
in daily living, travel, personal grooming, and 
possess an acceptable voice quality. 

Since the switchboard operator of any 
business, industry, or organization is the first 
voice heard by the caller, it is imperative 


that the attendant Introduces her company 
with a distinct, friendly and attractive verbal 
performance. 

This the blind girls have achieved, and, in 
the process, maintaining their own dignity 
as human beings, sensing the enjoyment of 
accomplishment, 

These PBX operators are a source of in- 
spiration not only because of overcoming a 
great handicap, but because of the excellency 
of their work. 


Peace—But How? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Har- 
risburg Patriot of April 29, 1965, pub- 
lished an editorial which says a number 
of things about President de Gaulle and 
the situation in Vietnam which need to 
be said. 

I congratulate the Patriot on its 
awareness and understanding of our 
foreign policy problems, and commend 
me editorial to every Member of the 

ouse: 


a 
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Peace—Bur How? 


Paris in the spring is lovely, but com- 
Ments out of Paris this spring week have 
Not been very helpful in bringing peace to 
Southeast Asia. 

French President de Gaulle, taking time 
out from his consultations with the visiting 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Andrei Gromyko, 
appeared on television in a fireside chat to 
express, among other things, his severe dis- 
&pproral” of the spreading southeast Asia 
hostilities. 

How anyone would dare continue fighting 
in the face of the French President's ma- 
Jestic disapproval may be puzzling, but that's 
humanity for you. Unfortunately, De Gaulle 
did not present any further positive pro- 
Posals as to how the war can be ended other 
than to say what he has said before—that 
the area ought to be neutral and independ- 
ent, “free of any encroachments.” 

In most of this the Johnson administra- 
tion can agree, although it is not certain 
Whether the French leader is as equally dis- 
Pleased with Communist encroachments in 
South Vietnam as he obviously is with the 
Presence of American forces in the area. 

An hour after De Gaulle spoke, President 
Johnson held a news conference in which 
he reasserted America’s determination to ar- 
rive at a peaceful settlement and our hopes 
of preventing the war from getting any 
bigger. Mr. Johnson said he would talk “to 
any government, anywhere, any time, with- 
Out any conditions.” If the same kind of 
Statements were coming from the Commu- 
nist side, the hostilities could end forthwith. 

But the United States does not propose to 
turn tail and run. If it be true that the 
Johnson administration now is overem- 
Phasizing the factor of outside aggression 
from Hanol, after several years of American 
insistence that the struggle was primarily 
internal, it cannot be denied that outside 
aggression plays an important role. If North 
Vietnam—or, more likely, Red China—were 
Willing to call a cease-fire, the bombing and 
bloodletting could come to a halt while the 
diplomats came to the conference table. 

Ex-Senator Goldwater's comments in Paris 
Were not helpful, either, and we can only 
hope that people elsewhere do not mistake 
the Arizonian’s words for America policy. 
Mr. Goldwater said he rather prays that Red 
China will give the United States the proyo- 
Cation to attack Red China's military and 
atomic installations, 

Nations in the past have gone to war over 
Much less provocation than Red China al- 
Teady has given. But nations in the past did 
hot possess the means to blow each other 
Off the face of the earth. The war ought to 
be ended, not expanded. However, one may 
argue over strategy and timing, basic Ameri- 
can policy now can hardly be other than Mr. 
Johnson summed it up in his press confer- 
encs—“‘firmness. with modernization, readi- 
ness for peace with refusal to retreat.” 


Baseball: A Study in Cupidity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKY. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions in the past I have sought 
to direct the attention of my colleagues 
in the House to the sorry situation which 
exists today in organized professional 
baseball. 


I have done so in an effort to spur ac- 
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tion by Congress on legislation which 
would put baseball under Federal anti- 
trust regulation. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill, H.R. 6, 
which has that purpose. 

It is my belief that lucrative radio and 
television contracts have changed the 
essential nature of professional baseball. 
This belief was confirmed by a recent 
report in Broadcasting magazine which 
showed that the rights to broadcast 
games have netted the major leagues 
$25,310,000 for the 1965 season. Spon- 
sors of these programs will pay the net- 
works about $85 million this year. 

These figures are ample proof that 
baseball today is big business and must 
be regulated in the public interest. 

It has become evident that without 
such regulation the owners of the major 
league clubs are tempted to flaunt the 
best interests of the fans in their search 
for greater and greater profits. 

Nowhere is the evidence of baseball 
greed more evident than in my own home 
city of Milwaukee. The Milwaukee 
Braves will go to Atlanta, Ga., next 
year—not because Atlanta is a better 
baseball town—but because of lucrative 
radio and television contracts. 

Milwaukee proved that it is still the 
town that set the National League sea- 
son attendance record on opening day. 
Through the efforts of a community or- 
ganization called Teams, Inc., an attend- 
ance of 33,874 was achieved. This was 
one of the largest opening day crowds 
in either league. 

Since then attendance has fallen off 
sharply and it is not strange that it has. 
Milwaukee is a city which has been hurt 
by big league baseball, and particularly 
by the Braves clubowners. 

The Milwaukee baseball situation was 
the topic recently of two articles which 
appeared in the May 4 issue of the Mil- 
waukee Journal. One was by Red Smith, 
the world famous sportswriter, and the 
other by the Journal's noted sports edi- 
tor, Oliver E, Kuechle. 

Their columns document the results 
of the cupidity of baseball’s owners both 
in Milwaukee and elsewhere. Because of 
the pertinency of these facts to the effort 
to put organized professional baseball 
under antitrust regulation, I am insert- 
ing the two articles and commend the 
attention of my colleagues to them: 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 

May 4, 1965] 
(By Red Smith) 
Braves Owners OFFER A STUDY IN CuPipiry 

In Chicago, where the White Sox and 
Twins were fighting for first place, Sunday's 
doubleheader drew 42,367, Comiskey Park's 
biggest crowd since August 1963. 

In Kansas City, where the Athletics lay a 
moldering in last place with a 6-game los- 
ing streak and only 2 victories for the season, 
2 games with the Angeles drew 9,171. 

Weather was good all over and nowhere 
was it better than in Milwaukee, where sum- 
mer came rushing in after a frosty spring. 
Skies were clear and the thermometer 
reached a high of 86°. It was too fine to sit 
around drinking beer, and on a pleasant May 
Sunday there isn't much else to do in Mil- 
waukee, Lake Michigan and Oconomowoc 
Lake are still too cold for The 
bass season isn't open yet. It's a bit too 
early to drive up to Door County to see 
the cherry blossoms. 
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GOOD OLD DAYS 


It was, in other words, the sort of day 
when you either take the kids to the zoo or 
go to the ballgame. In his time there, Lou 
Perini could take a sellout of 40,000 for 
granted, especially with a live pennant con- 
tender like this year’s Phillies in town. 

So the Braves, who played to 19 million 
customers in 12 seasons since they settled in 
the American cheeselands, lost twice to the 
Phillies before 8,630 witnesses. This was the 
day’s smallest crowd in the major leagues, 
but considering the way baseball people run 
their business, it was a triumph. ‘Things 
will be worse before they are better for the 
Chicago owners of the Boston-Milwaukee- 
Atlanta carpetbaggers. 

This is the story thus far for the lame 
ducks of County Stadium: 

On opening day, a civic organization called 
Teams, Inc., bought out the park for $35,000 
and resold 33,874 tickets for a profit of about 
$13,000. 

For the second game, 3,362 seats were oc- 
cupled in 40° weather. It was still chilly for 
the third game when 3,391 attended. Tem- 
peratures climbed into the 60° for the fourth 
game, but attendance dropped to 2,804. 
Then the St. Louis Cardinals, champions of 
the world, came to town. 

They opened before 1,677, the smallest 
crowd ever to attend a big league game in 
Milwaukee. To be sure, the weather was bad 
again, so bad that only 862 tickets were sold 
at the gate. The other 815 had been sold in 
advance. 

The next day a new record was set, 1,324. 
When 2,182 showed up for the Cards’ third 
game there, it brought the total for the St. 
Louis series to 5,183. At about 28 cents a 
head, the Cardinals didn't clear expenses. 

INCOME BELOW $700 A DAY 


By then the Braves had played 7 times at 
home before total crowds of 48,614, slightly 
over the 1-game record. However, attendance 
for the 6 games after the high pressure 
opener added up to 14,740 for a daily aver- 
age of 2,456. 

Business like that means a gross daily in- 
come below $700 for the visiting team, which 
has to transport, house, feed, and pay the 
wages of a 40-man party. 

Yet, baseball people have never discoyered 
that they are business partners. They see 
a lodge brother losing his shirt in a bush 
league operation and don't realize that he's 
stripping them to the waist, too. The league 
president does not raise his voice to protest 
the despoilation of a city and a territory. 
The baseball commissioner does not lift a 
finger. 

The other owners say, “It’s his business," 
but it is their business too. The welfare of 
every club should be the president’s direct 
concern, for what is bad for one is bad for 
all. “It’s a league affair,” the commissioner 
says, but when a fertile baseball territory is 
ravished, it should be baseball's affair. 


VANISHING FANS 


We have had many examples of what hap- 
pens to baseball interest in a city which 
baseball abandons. In 1947 the Yankees, 
Giants, and Dodgers drew 5,387,256 customers 
in New York. The first year the Yankees 
had the field to themselves, New York at- 
tendance was 1,428,438. More than 4 million 
fans had vanished during the winter. 

In 1948, the Braves and Red Sox played to 
3,104,237 in Boston. In 1962, when Tom 
Yawkey had the only store in town, he sold 
733,080 tickets. Two and a quarter million 
fans had got lost. 

Next year, unless a court prevents it, the 
Braves will ship their carpetbags to Atlanta. 
Warren Giles will make a pious statement 
saluting once again the pioneering spirit of 
the National League, whose fearless mission- 
aries are carrying the baseball gospel into 
the Deep South for the first time. He will be 
inspiringly eloquent. 
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[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, May 
4, 1965} 
Tome Our FOR TatK—Braves BRING Up REAR 
In ATTENDANCE 
(By Oliver E. Kuechle, sports editor) 

We now come to the merry month of May 
and the Braves fervently hope it will be 
merrier at the turnstiles than the last weeks 
of April which preceded it. Through this 
early stage of the season, Milwaukee, with 
its attendance of 62,653 on 10 dates, happens 
to be low town on the totem pole, low not 
only in the National League but in the 
American. It is a dubious distinction for 
a city which only a few years ago was the 
turnstile toast of all baseball. 

Weather to blame? To a certain extent 
although other cities had cold, miserable 
April weather, too. A subtle but growing 
take-or-leave-it attitude toward baseball? 
Possibly, although under the stimulus of 
expansion and new stadia there are still 
areas of strong interest. An almost indiffer- 
ent promotional approach by the Braves 
themselves? Very likely. They are prac- 
ticing an unmistakable economy this last 
season here. and a deep community wound 
because of the Rover Boys’ shift to Atlanta 
a year hence? No question. 

This last, perhaps, explains better than 

else what is happening. The com- 
munity wound is deep. 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE: 6,265 


But let attendance statistics through May 
1 speak their piece. In average attendance 
per game, the Braves stand at the bottom 
of the heap, although they haye kissin’ 
cousins in the Cubs and Reds in the Na- 
tional League and in the Twins and A’s in 
the American. 


National League 


‘Team Total Dates | Average 
550 13 . 420 
132, 324 5 26, 404 
11 26, 187 

131, 057 7 18,722 
8 15, 746 

79, 613 6 13, 268 
708 5 10,741 

88, 991 10 8,899 
47, 524 6 7.920 
653 10 6, 265 


Total Dates | Average 
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Into these figures, of course, enter various 
Individual influences—some teams play dou- 
bleheaders, some don't; some play tradi- 
tionally good draws, some don't; some play 
in new stadiums, some don’t; one has the 
President in attendance on opening day, the 
others never have him; some have to start 
their Saturday games at 4:45 pm. because 
of ABC's television commitments to the west 
coast, others don't. In the long run, it 
levels out fairly well but only in the long run. 

_ STILL THE SAME 

Curiously, opening day attendance, which 
is often achieved under forced draft as it was 
here or in Cleveland or in Cincinnati, does 
not markedly alter the overall April picture 
when considered separately—in a few in- 
stances a little, but not much. And the 
Braves, eyen with subtraction of opening 
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day attendance down the line, remain at the 
bottom of the heap. 


Here are the April attendances minus the 
first day’s crowds: 


National League 


nne 
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Weather? Indifference? Lack of promo- 
tion? Community hurt? All of them prob- 
&bly enter into this, most of all community 
hurt. Milwaukee just refuses to forget. 
Maybe the good month of May with sun- 
shine can heal some of it—if the team itself 
does a part. 

The schedule the rest of the way is favor- 
able. Milwaukee had only eight playing dates 
in April and will have 10 in May, 17 in June, 
10 in July, 17 in August, and 11 in Septem- 
ber—early September. 


Remarks by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Cyrus R. Vance, April 27, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp some remarks by Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance, Tuesday, 
April 27, 1965: 

REMARKS BY DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Cyrus R. VANCE BEFORE THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE AMERICAN ORDNANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION, SHERATON JEFFERSON HOTEL, ST. 
Lovis, Mo. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
speak before a group so concerned as you are 
with the security of America, and so directly 
involved in the preservation of its strength 
and freedom. 

Tonight, I want to speak of Vietnam. 

On April 7, you heard the President ad- 
dress this subject at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He explained, on that occasion, why we 
are in Vietnam. 

We are there to honor a longstanding 
pledge to the independent people of that 
land. 

We are there to strengthen world order and 
the faith of free people everywhere in our 
commitment to their stability, their security, 
and their independence. 

We are there because we have learned that 
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aggression, unmet anywhere, opens the gate 
to aggression everywhere. 

And we are there—not just with soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, but also with doctors, 
scientists, and teachers—to lend a hand as 
the brave Vietnamese people climb the hill 
to a broader vision of a peaceful, more abun- 
dant tomorrow. 

The President made it unmistakably clear 
that we will remain in South Vietnam as 
long as we are needed: 

“We will not be defeated. We will not 
grow tired. We wili not withdraw, either 
openly or under the cloak of a meaningless 
agreement.” 

At the same time, while maintaining our 
full commitments to Vietnamese independ- 
ence, we remain ready for unconditional dis- 
cussions, And we look forward to joining 
with all the nations of southeast Asia in a 
great, cooperative effort to develop that re- 
gion for the welfare of all. 

In the wake of the eloquent speech at Bal- 
timore, it is clear that there is now far 
greater understanding of the conflict in Viet- 
nam. But there are still some who will not 
heed the facts. 

Here and in other lands, some still ques- 
tion the nature of the aggression we oppose, 
the identity of the aggressor, and the role 
we are playing. Let me set forth some of 
these questions, and let me answer them 
with truths which cannot be denied. 

Some say that this is just a rebellion, in- 
evitable, and probably justified, and they 
ask: “What evidence is there that the war 
in South Vietnam is a creature of the Com- 
munists, controlled and supported from the 
north?“ 

The evidence is overwhelming that this 
is not an indigenous rebellion but a war, di- 
rected, controlled, and supported from Hanol. 

We know, first of all, how the North Viet- 
namese have organized to control the war in 
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of the Lao Dong Party—the Communist 
Party led by Ho Chi Minh—there was once a 
committee for supervision of the south 
which has now become the so-called re- 
unification department. This agency issues 
political policy directives to the central of- 
fice for South Vietnam, located in Tay Ninh 
Province to the northeast of Saigon. 


In the south, the National Front for the 
Liberation of South Vietnam Is the screen 
behind which the Communists operate. It is 
worth nothing that Hanoi demanded estab- 
lishment of such a front 3 months before its 
formation was actually announced in De- 
cember 1960. It is also worth noting that the 
front’s representatives, when traveling 
abroad, do so with North Vietnamese pass- 
ports and sponsorship. 

Closely paralleling and coordinated with 
the political effort, the military affairs of the 
Vietcong are controlied by the North Viet- 
namese Ministry of Defense, through the 
military section of the Vietcong central office. 
Other agencies in Hanoi exist specifically to 
execute policy in the south, to control clan- 
destine intelligence operations there, and to 
influence world opinion in favor of the so- 
called National Front for Liberation. 

We know of this apparatus, and the con- 
stant policy and operational control which 
it exercises over the Vietcong: 

By interrogation of prisoners. 

By capture of many documents. 

And by various intelligence sources. 

We know, too, the historical pattern of 
Communist expansion—a basic ideology, 
centralized control, a direct relationship be- 
tween Communist forces in every land, and a 
professed intention to impose the Commu- 
nist system on all countries. We see direct 
reflection of this in documents such as the 
one found on the body of a Vietcong soldier 
in Ban Me Thuot as long ago as August 1961. 
To quote it: 
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“In implementation of the decision of the 
Third Congress of the Lao Dong Party [the 
North Vietnamese Communist Party}, the 
NFLSY [the national front] was set up to 
unify the revolutionary struggle, to over- 
throw the United States-Diem regime, to 
establish a popular government of demo- 
cratic union and bring about the peaceful re- 
unification of the country. The revolution 
for the liberation of the south would never 
succeed if the party (1.e., the Lao Dong Party) 
Were not directing it.” 

There is also evidence in the cells of 
activists which were left behind at the time 
of partition to prepare clandestinely for 
future operations, while others were taken 
north to be trained and then returned for 
insurgency. 

We hear and read the constant propa- 
ganda broadcasts and leaflets from Com- 
munist China, Hanoi, and the Vietcong 
front in South Vietnam. Their matching 
tones, alms, and even words are much more 
than coincidence. 

The Buddhists identified the source of 
their nation's problems in s communique, 
issued 2 weeks ago, which closed with the 
prayer that “the country and religion 
be freed soon from the control and oppres- 
sion of Communists.” 

There is evidence in the unanimous testi- 
mony of every South Vietnamese leader since 
partition—Buddhist, Catholic, military, ci- 
villan. No matter their differences, none 
has shown sympathy for the Vietcong. None 
has called this a civil war. All have agreed 
that the Vietcong movement in South Viet- 
nam is the aggressive creation of Hanoi, and 
subject to its direct control, 

Finally, as the most tangible evidence of 
direct Hanoi support, there are the men, 
Weapons, and supplies infiltrated from the 
north to the south. 

We know of the two Xuan Mai camps, near 
Hanoi, major training bases for the large 
infiltration groups which are set for guerrilla 
operations in both South Vietnam and Laos. 
We know of other camps and staging areas— 
at Vu Con, Dong Hoi, Vit Thu Lu, and many 
other places. We have identified at least 
one major element—the 70th Transportation 
Group—which exists solely to move infil- 
trators from north to south. We have 
identified another unit specially organized 
for sea infiltration. 

But, people ask, aren't the infiltrators just 
a trickle, a tiny flow of symbolic sympathy 
for the rebels in the south? 

We have calculated the number of in- 
filtrators carefully, keeping our estimates in- 
tentionally conservative. No man is counted 
unless his presence has been established by 
at least two Vietcong prisoners, two Viet- 
cong documents, or one of each. Still the 
figures are impressive, revealing a river rather 
than a trickle, a conscious, mounting effort 
to destroy South Vietnam with a flow of 
trained, indoctrinated, hard-core guerrilla 
fighters and terrorists—39,517 since 1959— 
and that total is unquestionably low. 

Our best estimate is that the infiltrated 
manpower from North Vietnam—after allow- 
ances for casualties at the overall Vietcong 
rate of roughly 15 percent per year—repre- 
sents a majority, and certainly the key lead- 
ership and technical skill, of the hard-core 
Vietcong. 

Another point of significance is the marked 
Tise we now see in the percentage of in- 
filtrators who are inhabitants of North Viet- 
nam, most of whom haye never seen the 
south, In earlier days, most of the infiltra- 
tors were South Vietnamese, trained in the 
north by the Communists, and then returned 
south for subversion. But we now estimate 
that, in 1964, some 6,000 of the infiltrators— 
75 percent—were North Vietnamese, with no 
shred of a reason to move south except to 
wage war. 

Other people, perhaps granting the evi- 
dence of infiltration, ask about the arms 
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which the Vietcong use. Isn't it true, they 
ask, that most of the Vietcong weapons have 
simply been taken from government forces, 
clear evidence that there is no real will to 
resist this uprising in the south? 

The answer is no; that is not true. The 
great bulk of the Vietcong weapons—cer- 
tainly 60-70 percent, including nearly all of 
the heavier and more modern ones—come 
from external Communist sources. 

It is true that the Vietcong use weapons 
cached in 1954. It is also true that the 
South Vietnamese, from 1961 until today, 
have lost 39.000 weapons, but in the same 
period the Vietcong lost 25,000, and so the 
Vietcong gains have netted them only some 
14,000 arms. This is only 10 to 15 percent 
of their total requirements or, most favor- 
ably, only 30 percent of the requirements for 
their regular, main force units alone. The 
remainder—some 35,000 weapons for the reg- 
ular, main force Vietcong troops, and be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 for the Vietcong 
irregulars—must, and have, come from out- 
side. 

Related to this, it is heartening to observe 
the trend in weapons losses in 1965. For a 
long while, the ratio of losses was 3 to 1 in 
favor of the Vietcong. But this year the ratio 
is 1 to 1—a favorable sign. 

Thousands of. Communist-bloc weapons al- 
ready have been captured this year, in every 
corps area in South Vietnam. As an example, 
in a recent major action in Chuong Thien 
Province, Government forces fought two 
units of Vietcong—the 96th Battalion. and 
a guard battalion of military region 9. In 
this encounter, 90 percent of the small arms, 
and 100 percent of the larger weapons cap- 
tured by Government forces were of Commu- 
nist-bloc manufacture. These included, for 
example, 20 Soviet 7.62-millimeter rifles; 52 
Chinese Communist 7.62-millimeter carbines; 
4 Chinese Communist RPD 7.62-millimeter 
machineguns; and a number of Czech arms. 

The trend in capture of 7.62-millimeter 
weapons and ammunition is now becoming 
significant. This is materiel not used in 
Vietnam by either the South Vietnamese or 
by us. It is materiel which can only come 
from out-of-country sources, and that which 
we have found has all been manufactured 
in Communist-bloc countries. From many 
provinces comes increasing evidence that all 
main and local Vietcong forces are being 
equipped with 7.62-millimeter arms: One ex- 
ample is the action I have just mentioned 
in Chuong Thien. The large vessel sunk 
along the South Vietnamese coast In Febru- 
ary contained 500,000 rounds of 7.62 ammu- 
nition along with 60 7.62-millimeter weapons. 
In the week of April 10-17 750,000 rounds of 
7.62 ammunition were captured in Phu Ten. 
In Dinh Tuong, also in April, 174,000 more 
rounds of this ammunition were taken. 

Prisoners have confirmed beyond doubt 
the arming of Vietcong units with this new 
materiel. As of now we believe that 6 bat- 
talions are so equipped—Battalion J-108 
of the C-58 Regiment; the 80ist Battalion; 
a North Vietnamese Army battailon which I 
shall mention in a moment; the 303d Bat- 
talion; the 96th Battalion; and the Guard 
Battalion at An Xuyen. In addition, 17 
other battalions are thought to have 7.62 
weapons already. 

As if all this were not sufficient, proof has 
now come to us of one more clear link in the 
chain of aggression which extends from 
Hanoi to the home villages of the south. 
We can now confirm that a combat unit 
of the regular North Vietnamese Army—the 
2d Battalion, 101ist Regiment, of the 325th 
Division—has secretly entered South Vietnam 
and is located in northwest Kontum Province. 
There may also be other elements of this 
division in this area. 

We have had previous indications of 
this from various Intelligence sources. We 
were also alerted, in an encounter on March 
29-30, between the Government's 21st Ranger 
Battalion and this force. At that time it 
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was clear that the South Vietnamese forces 
had met a professional enemy unit—dis- 
ciplined, skilled, aggressive, and more heavily 
armed than other Vietcong units. And we 
have confirmed this identification by ex- 
tensive interrogation of a prisoner taken 
from this reguiar, North Vietnamese bat- 
talion. 

So when people ask: “Is there proof 
of external control and support?” “If it 
exists, isn't it minor?“ Or, “Isn't this a 
genuine civil uprising rather than aggres- 
sion?” I point to all this evidence and, in 
turn, I ask these questions: 

“Who are the leaders of this ‘native rebel- 
lion,” if rebellion it is?” “Why—until the 
last few days—the total anonymity in this 
so-called revolution?” Why do northern 
Communist names come first to your mind 
Ho Chi Minh and Vo Nguyen Giap?” 

If 39,000 armed South Koreans were to 
penetrate North Korea and wage a war di- 
rected by Seoul, what would the Chinese 
Communists call this—a popular rebellion, 
or aggression? 

If 39,000 armed West Germans were to 
penetrate East Germany and wage a war di- 
rected by Bonn, what would the Soviets call 
this—a poplar rebellion, or aggression? 

If, still, it is maintained that this is a civil 
war, with the people rising up against an 
unpopular government, recall these facts: 

At the time of partition, 900,000 Viet- 
namese refugees freely chose to leave the 
Communists north for South Vietnam. 

In recent months, some 200,000 more have 
fied from their homes in Vietcong-controlled 
areas of South Vietnam to seek the protec- 
tion of the Government. 

At no time in the war, at its terrible worst, 
has any significant refugee group of this 
sort fled from government areas to Vietcong 
areas or to North Vietnam, 

No single responsible leader, no major in- 
terest group or party in South Vietnam, has 
ever shown sympathy or support for the 
Vietcong. 

No great, popular revolutionary figure has 
arisen from the faceless Vietcong. And 
no local Vietcong leader has been able to 
maintain control. without the use of force, 
terror, and the constant threat of death for 
any opponent. 

More than 50,000 soldiers of South Viet- 
nam have been killed or wounded in battle for 
their country since 1960. Last year alone, 
the South Vietnamese Army suffered 25 per- 
cent more battle casualties, proportionately, 
than we incurred in the entire 3 years of 
the Korean war. And still they fight on. Is 
this a natlon with no will to resist? 

No, this is a nation which will resist— 
not only in its armed forces but also in its 
civilian populace where, despite the terror 
and the murder, there are always new leaders 
ready to take over in the villages for those 
who have been assassinated. This is a na- 
tion which is strongly resisting, not a popular 
uprising but a calculated, brutal, and 
bloody aggression from without. The South 
Vietnamese are not deluded about this. At 
every hand, they have evidence of what rule 
by the Hanoi-controlled Vietcong would 
mean. In the Vietnamese villages and 
countryside—where people ask no more than 
the freedom to live, work and bring up their 
children in peace—assassinations, bombings, 
kidnapings, armed assaults, and sabotage 
have become the tragic way of life. 

In 1960, Communist terrorist assassinated 
or kidnaped over 3,000 South Vietnamese, 
Death came by knife; by pistol shots in 
homes in the middle of the night; by snipers* 
bullets in the fields; by bombs; by savage 
beatings; and by protracted, ruthless torture. 
And those who were kidnaped were seldom 
seen again. 

Since 1962, more than 3,500 separate acts 
of terrorism, armed attack, and sabotage have 
occurred, affecting tens of thousands of in- 
dividual South Vietnamese. 
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In 1964, 436 local officials were murdered; 
over 1,100 other officials were taken by kid- 
naping to an unknown fate; 1,359 other 
civilians were murdered; and another 8,400 
were kidnaped by the Vietcong. Over 11,000 
innocent humans in all—murdered or 
dragged away from their families and home 
to captivity, forced labor, and much worsé. 
In America, in proportionate terms, this 
would have meant 143,000 of our citizens 
slain or kidnapped in 1964 alone. 

This bleeding and intimidation of the peo- 
ple and the local governmental structure in 
South Vietnam has gone on for 8 years. 
They go on today—against the women and 
children as well as the men—for what more 
effective way Is there to dominate a populace 
than to kill its leaders and trained officials, 
to threaten the women with horror, and to 
kill the children of those who oppose the 
aggressors, 

This is the nature of the aggression and of 
the aggressor in South Vietnam today. This 
is what the Vietnamese face and why they 
fight. And this is why we have pledged to 
help them. 

Yet people ask—even Americans—how can 
we justify the use of our military power in 
South, and particularly North Vietnam? 

We can justify it in South Vietnam be- 
cause a sovereign and independent nation 
had asked our help in advising, supplying, 
and supporting its forces as they resist armed 
aggression and terror from without. 

We can justify it in North Vietnam be- 
cause, as all the evidence shows, and as 
President Johnson, has said, Hanoi’s con- 
trol and support of the Vietcong insur- 
gency is “the heartbeat of the war.” Once 
again here, South Vietnam has requested 
our assistance and we have responded. The 
South Vietnamese, and we, want Hanoi to 
know that its attack on its neighbor must 
cease. 

It is important to understand the nature 
of our operations in North Vietnam, and to 
contrast them with those of the Communists 
against South Vietnam. There are too many 
who have recklessly applied the adjective 
“barbaric” in the wrong place. 

Our aerial operations are carefully con- 
trolled as to area, target, and munitions. 
They are almost surgical, aiming to cut 
the lines of control and supply running from 
north to south, but carefully avoiding es- 
sentially civilian targets. 

Which is “barbaric,” the bombing of an 
infiltration bridge, or the beheading of a 
mayor? Which is “barbaric,” the strafing of 
a military convoy heading south, or the sys- 
tematic murder of innocent villagers? 

The only action we could not justify would 
be failing to help South Vietnam. Of this, 
we will not be guilty. In operations In the 
north and in the south—and both are neces- 
sary—we will continue to stand with the 
valiant Vietnamese, giving them whatever 
kind and measure of help is needed and 
appropriate. 

And so, in sum, I say to all who question 
what we do: 

In the face of all the evidence, what other 
course can honor take? Indeed, what other 
course is there in our own self-interest? 
How else can we sustain the faith of all 
the free lands in America’s will to resist 
aggression and bring an end to the day of 
the assassin? How else can we face our own 
national conscience? 

Our aim is peace. Peace for all men, and 
freedom for them to build their own futures. 
We stand in Vietnam—and we will stay 
there—to give its people a chance at this 
greater destiny. 

We will leave when the terror halts and 
the killings cease. We will leave when the 
aggressor leaves, and not before. And on 
tuat day. we would turn with all the peoples 
of southeast Asia; yes, with South and North 
Vietnamese alike—to the building of a free 
and more abundant future. 
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William J. Driver, Administrator of Vet- 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the address made by Mr. William 
J, Driver, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, on the occasion of the dedication 
of the new Washington, D.C., Veterans’ 
Administration hospital. It is indeed 
encouraging to know that this is the 69th 
VA hospital dedicated since 1947, and 
that several thousand additional beds 
have already been authorized throughout 
the country and are in the process of 
being constructed. 

The address follows: 

Text OF REMARKS BY Hon. WILLIAM J. Driver, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, ON 
THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION OF THE 
WASHINGTON VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
HOSPITAL, WASHINGTON, D. C., APRIL 28, 1965 


Mr. Vice President, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, today we join together 
in a ceremony that has become characteristic 
of the Veterans’ Administration: the dedica- 
tion of a new hospital, incorporating all the 
latest advances in medicine, engineering, and 
architecture. 

This is the 69th VA hospital dedicated 
since 1947. Nineteen additional hospitals are 
now under construction or planned. These 
hospitals and expansions of others will bring 
over 19,000 new beds into the VA as older and 
outmoded hospitals such as Mount Alto are 
gradually retired. 

This progress did not come about auto- 
matically; it is the result of the unceasing 
effort of those who have made excellence in 
veterans’ medicine their personal concern. 
Many of these men are with us here today. 
All have contributed, but none more so than 
the man who it is my great honor to intro- 
duce to you. 

There are in this land today many endur- 
ing monuments to the vigor, enlightenment, 
and courage of HUBERT HUMPHREY'S Senate 
career. 

In my view, none is more important, none 
is more enduring, none is more expressive of 
the compassion that is central to his 
character, than his constant struggle to as- 
sure that there be no compromise with the 
quality of medicine for America’s veterans. 

In defending the integrity of the VA 
medical program, he has said: “One of the 
most important obligations of the Nation 
[is] providing the finest possible medical 
care for our wounded and ill ex-servicemen.” 

In alerting the Senate to the growing 
number of aging veterans, he said: “No 
single agency of the U.S. Government will be 
or is meeting the medical needs of a larger 
group of senior citizens than the Veterans’ 
“Administration, It is not simply the respon- 
sibility to meet the problem of diseases of 
the aged, but, rather more positively, to help 
our veterans enjoy the fullest of health.” 

In stressing the contribution made by VA 
research to the health of veterans and all 
our citizens, he said: “I feel that the re- 
search increases which the Congress has 
granted to VA in recent years are a fitting 
tribute to the important results achieved 
to date and are appropriate recognition of 
the significance of constantly seeking new 
answers to the medical needs of America’s 
ex-servicemen, as well as the needs of our 
entire population.” 
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He summed up his views on our national 
obligation to veterans and their dependents 
when he said: “The veterans of our Nation 
have made tremendous contributions to the 
welfare of our people, in time of peace as 
well as in time of war. Their patriotic devo- 
tion and loyal service merit the attention 
and gratitude of all Americans.” And he 
assured his fellow countrymen that he would 
continue “efforts for adequate recognition 
by Congress of the needs and welfare of our 
veterans and their families.” 

He has more than fulfilled the. promise of 
that assurance. He has more than kept 
faith with America’s veterans, for he has 
been their advocate, their spokesman, and 
their champion against the forces of in- 
difference. 


Chicago Daily News Commends Sending 
of Marines 
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HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I. am extending my remarks to include 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily News of April 30, 1965: 
RESCUE IN THE CARIBBEAN 


When American citizens are in danger, it 
is the duty of the American Government to 
do what it can to protect them. Clearly, 
Americans were in danger in the Dominican 
Republic, overrun by revolution, and Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision was to land a detach- 
ment of marines to help bring our civilians 
out safely. 

There is hardly room for dissent from the 
commonsense and justice of this action. 
The Dominican Government, or what was 
left of it, acknowledged it could not guar- 
antee the safety of the Americans. Under 
such circumstances, international law allows 
for rescue missions. 

Even so, the cries of “imperialism” and 
“intervention” arise, and it must be con- 
ceded that the history of U.S. operations in 
the Caribbean renders suspect any overt ac- 
tion involving marines. The Leathernecks 
have been used before to police the area and 
set up friendly governments. 

The dispatch of the marines in this in- 
stance could serve no such purpose. Tough 
as they are, a few hundred marines could 
scarcely take over the country, and they had 
their hands full protecting stranded Ameri- 
can tourists in a wholly justified rescue op- 
eration, 

The subsequent dispatch of paratroopers Is 
a different matter. The Johnson adminis- 
tration clearly is prepared to do whatever 
becomes necessary in light of the near-total 
breakdown of order in the Dominican Re- 
public. 

The exact situation in the strife-torn na- 
tion is difficult to fathom, but it would be 
surprising if Castroites failed to snatch what- 
ever benefit they could from the disorder. 
It is very much in the U.S. interest to make 
certain that they do not seize control of the 
Government. 

Direct intervention, if it comes to that. 
should be at the behest of the Organization 
of American States, which has been sum- 
moned to meet in Washington. Members of 
the OAS who were at first critical of US. 
moves involving the marines have n to 
change their tune as the full scope of the 
Dominican breakdown becomes apparent. 

We hope the presence of the marines and 
soldiers, bent on rescue, serves as a deterrent, 
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making any other overt action unnecessary. 
Certainly, the United States should not barge 
in alone to set up some puppet in Santo 
Domingo. But we could hardly stand aside 
if the Communists throttled the effort to 
establish democracy, and established a Red 
state instead by force of arms. 

The United States allowed that to happen 
in Cuba. It must not hapepn in the Do- 
minican Republic. 


Bellmon Raps Reserve Plan 
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HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
leaders of our government in the State 
of Oklahoma have been greatly con- 
cerned about the Defense Department's 
proposal to abolish the U.S. Army Re- 
serve and as a substitute for the security 
furnished us by this important element 
of our defense forces, to merge with the 
National Guard such of this trained re- 
serve personnel as can be persuaded to 
join the Guard. 

Governor Bellmon made an emphatic 
statement on this subject which was 
published in a recent issue of the Daily 
Oklahoman, 

At the same time there appeared the 
story that the Army may pressure reluc- 
tant Reservists into taking a place in the 
National Guard. 

The articles to which I have referred, 
follow: 

[From the Daily Oklahoman, Mar. 17, 1965] 
BELLMON RAPS RESERVE PLAN 

Governor Bellmon said Tuesday he cannot 
agree with certain features of the Defense 
Department's revision of Army Reserve com- 
ponents and will the Oklahoma con- 
greasional delegation to continue efforts to 
bring changes. 

He sald he and the Oklahoma military af- 
fairs steering committee had completed a 
review of the new plan. 

“While we consider some aspects of the 
plan to have merit,” he said, “we are unable 
to concur with the following features: the 
elimination of the combat division struc- 
tures and the inclusion in the National 
Guard troop list of units having solely ad- 
ministrative and training-type missions. 

"It is our contention that the combat 
division headquarters structures should be 
retained to perform the management func- 
tions envisioned for the State headquarters 
augmentation, and to be available in case 
there should be future need for division level 
tactical headquarters. 

“Concerning the units having only admin- 
istrative and training-type functions (ex- 
ample: training division), since this type 
unit is not organized or equipped to perform 
á State militia mission, it would seem much 
more feasible that such units be adminis- 
tered under a separate reserve arrangement 
along with the proposed reserve replacement 
pools.” 

Governor Bellmon said he plans to bring 
his idea on the matter to the attention of 
Governors of the other States. 

“However, in the event the Congress should 
approve the proposed merger, we find the 
troop structure of the State of Oklahoma to 
be acceptable.” 
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[From the New York (N.Y.) Post, Mar, 17, 
1965] 


ARMY MAY PRESSURE RESERVISTS 


WASHINGTON, March 17.—The Army finally 
has conceded that if it can't get reservists 
to transfer into the National Guard by per- 
suasion, then it will use pressure. 

The method: “attaching” reservists to 
Guard units, not only for the weeks’ sum- 
mer training, but also for weekly night 
drills. 

Reservists attached to Guard units would 
get no pay for this duty unless they had 
been assigned to Reserve units previously. 

And regardless of their prior status, they 
would not be eligible for promotion, nor 
would they be credited with time served, for 
retirement purposes, regardless of how long 
they remained attached to the Guard. 

That merger is due to begin July 1, if 
Congress approyes the plan, which is not at 
all certain. 

Defense Secretary McNamara proposes con- 
solidating the Guard and the Reserves, with 
authorized strengths of 400,000 and 300,000, 
respectively, into one 650,000 man Reserve 
component, under Guard control. 

But reservists can’t be ordered to join 
the Guard—they must enlist voluntarily. 

Army Secretary Ailes acknowledges that if 
there aren't enough men available to make 
up the new consolidated 550,000-man Guard, 
then the “attachment” process will be used. 


Lest We Forget 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEO W. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16 last, more than 125 Members 
of Congress spoke movingly here of the 
gallant and untiring search for inde- 
pendence by Lithuania. 

Because of official business elsewhere, 
I was unable to join them at that time. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am proud to 
insert in the Recorp a splendid editorial 
from the Schenectady, N.Y., Gazette 
rage bespeaks eloquently my own feel- 


Lest WE FORGET 


Many new nations have been created in 
Africa and Asia in recent decades and have 
been universally recognized as independent 
states. But much of the world is overlook- 
ing some other nations that have lost their 
freedom. 

Today is the 47th anni of Lithu- 
ania’s previous independence (1918) of the 
Russian Empire. On this page today is 
a letter [mot printed in Rrconp] from Ed- 
ward W. Baranauskas. It tells how the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia lost 
their independence. In spite of solemn 
treaties with the Soviet Union, those states 
lost their freedom through Soviet aggression 
and alternate scheming and competition be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler. 

Officially, such loss of freedom did not go 
entirely unnoticed in our country. In 1940, 
President Roosevelt told a delegation of 
Lithuanian-Americans, The independence 
of Lithuania is not lost—only temporarily 
put aside. The time will come when Lithu- 
ania will be free again. This may happen 
sooner than you expect.” Almost 25 years 
have passed since F.D-R. indulged in that 
optimism, yet Lithuania and her sister Bal- 
tic States are still not free, and what is espe- 
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cially saddening to Lithuanians on this an- 
niversary each year is the fact that their 
native land is all but forgotten by many 
people while the spotlight is upon the rights 
and the opportunities of emerging nations 
in other parts of the world. It is something 
for Americans of whatever national origin 
or background to ponder. 


Tax Justice for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, today, I am 
introducing a bill to allow more defini- 
tive and extensive tax deductions for 
educational expenses incurred by 
teachers, 

This legislation is necessary, in my 
opinion, if we are to encourage qualified 
and experienced teachers to continue in 
the teaching profession as better trained 
teachers. 

Under existing law and Internal Rev- 
enue Service rulings a teacher is only 
allowed to deduct expenses for education 
undertaken primarily to first, maintain 
or improve skills required by present 
teaching position; or second, meet ex- 
pressed requirements to retain present 
salary, status, or position, Furthermore, 
a teacher must already meet minimum 
educational requirements of his present 
e to be eligible for such deduc- 

ons. 

Thus, a teacher with temporary certi- 
fication generally cannot claim a deduc- 
tion for expenses incurred to obtain per- 
manent certification, for he has not met 
minimum requirements of his position. 
Similarly, those who prepare for college 
teaching by teaching part time while 
working toward an advanced degree 
may not deduct educational expenses un- 
der existing law. It is unlikely an in- 
structor could deduct the expenses of 
additional college courses applicable to a 
master’s degree which might qualify him 
for an advancement in salary or position. 
The Treasury Department would ques- 
tion that his goal was not primarily to 
maintain or improve skills, but to obtain 
a new position or degree. 

These teachers with some teaching ex- 
perience who might become fully quali- 
fied and established in the teaching pro- 
fession find little encouragement to con- 
tinue their education under existing tax 
regulations. Teachers who could apply 
the benefit of their experience to more 
specialized instruction or to positions of 
greater responsibility are discouraged 
from obtaining the education necessary 
for advancement. ‘Teachers who take 
the initiative to become self-improved 
teachers are often actually penalized by 
the IRS rulings. 

The IRS must follow the letter of the 
Internal Revenue Code and has tried to 
provide fair interpretations within these 
limits. However, there remains exten- 
sive confusion and controversy. Such 
confusion could be eliminated by amend- 
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ing the law to provide deductions for 
educational expenses of teachers be based 
on explicit provisions in the Internal 
Revenue Code. Furthermore, legislation 
should be enacted to allow more exten- 
sive tax deductions for teachers who are 
willing to make the necessary effort and 
investment to become better qualified 
teachers. 

If the bill were enacted teachers would 
not have to depend upon IRS interpreta- 
tions nor to contend with necessary de- 
lays often involved with IRS rulings to 
receive tax deductions for educational 
expenses. It would amend the code with 
precise language to provide that a 
teacher if teaching during the taxable 
year in an institution of higher educa- 
tion, secondary, or elementary school, 
may deduct expenses incurred for edu- 
cation in an accredited institution of 
higher education during the taxable 
year or in any of the 4 preceding years. 
If the bill were enacted, as long as a 
teacher continues to teach he would be 
eligible to deduct educational expenses. 
Such expenses would include: tuition and 
fees, expense of travel away from home, 
and books and educational materials re- 
quired for a course or degree, and up to 
$100 per year for related materials and 
books. 

All deductions now allowable for 
teachers’ educational expenses would be 
continued. In addition, my bill would 
effect improvements by making addi- 
tional and more equitable deductions 
available under the code. 

Any teacher would be allowed to de- 
duct educational expenses as long as he 
was continuing to teach. By way of 
example: 

First. A teacher might return to,col- 
lege for advanced education. Upon re- 
suming teaching, he could deduct up to 4 
years of advanced educational ex- 
penses—sufficient to obtain an advanced 
degree. 

Second. A teacher could deduct ex- 
penses for summer school courses as long 
as he continued to teach. 

Third. Those teaching part time could 
deduct expenses paid to obtain additional 
education. 

Fourth. The teacher temporarily hired 
would be allowed to deduct expenses for 
further education and thus be encour- 
aged to remain in the teaching profes- 
sion as fully qualified. 

Fifth. Deductions allowable for travel 
would be extended to include travel 
necessary in connection with a course of 
study. This would help the teacher 
working on a thesis or dissertation which 
requires out-of-school experimentation 
and fieldwork. 

Certainly, this legislation would serve 
first, to make deductions available to 
teachers for educational expenses ex- 
plicit under the Internal Revenue Code— 
a teacher could go directly to the code 
to determine such deductions and would 
not have to contend with the confusion 
and necessary delay which often accom- 
pany IRS tax rulings; second, to provide 
more extensive and equitable tax deduc- 
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tions for teachers who desire to enrich 
their teaching experience through addi- 
tional education; third, to give an added 
incentive to experienced and qualified 
teachers to improve their teaching ca- 
pacity. 

The qualified and experienced instruc- 
tor should be encouraged to advance to 
more specialized teaching positions or 
positions of more responsibility. 

It is my conviction our educational 
system can be strengthened substan- 
tially through measures which seek to 
encourage the individual teacher to im- 
prove his teaching and administrative 
capacities and to continue to contribute 
the benefits of his experience and edu- 
cation to the educational system. 

Mr. Speaker, the text of the bill 
follows: 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide for the deduction of cer- 
tain education expenses of teachers. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to trade or business expenses) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
subsection (g) and by inserting after sub- 
section (e) the following new subsection: 

“(f) CERTAIN Epvucarion EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS — 

“(1) In ceneraL.—If{ the taxpayer was a 
teacher during the taxable year, the deduc- 
tion allowed by subsection (a) shall include 
any eligible education expense which was 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer in the tax- 
able year or in any of the 4 preceding tax- 
able years, and which was not deductible un- 
der this section in any previous taxable year. 

*(2) ELIGIBLE EDUCATION EXPENSE.—For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘eligible 
education expense’ means only an expense 
paid or incurred after the taxpayer first be- 
came a teacher— 

“(A) for his— 

“(1) tuition and fees, 

(it) travel away from home, and 

“(ili) books and educational materials, re- 
quired for a course for academic credit at an 
institution of higher education or for an 
academic degree at such an institution; or 

“(B) for his books and educational ma- 
terials, if they were related to the subject of 
any such course. 

The amount deductible by reason of sub- 

paragraph (B) shall be limited to $100 for 

each taxable year during which expenses de- 
scribed by such subparagraph were incurred. 

“(3) OTHER DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of 
this subsection— 

„(A) The term ‘teacher’ means an in- 
dividual compensated for full-time or part- 
time professional services, related to an in- 
structional program, at an institution of 
higher education, an elementary school, or a 
secondary school. Such term includes 
teachers, librarians, guidance counselors, 
supervisors, and administrators. 

“(B) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ has the same meaning as such term 
has in the first sentence of section 103(b) of 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958. 

“(C) The terms ‘elementary school’ and 
‘secondary school’ have the same meaning as 
such terms have in sections 103(g) and 103 
(h), respectively, of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958." 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply only with respect to expenses 
paid or incurred in taxable years beginning 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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Representative F. Bradford Morse 
Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it. is 
my pleasure to inform the House that our 
colleague, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Representative F. BRADFORD 
Morse, received the Public Service Award 
as Legislative Man of the Year from the 
Air Freight Forwarders Association in 
New York City on April 9. This award 
is presented annually to outstanding 
Members of Congress. The award was 
presented to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Morse], by Louis P. Haffer, 
executive vice president of the Air 
Freight Forwarders Association. 

Following the presentation of this 
award, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse], addressed the con- 
vention. His remarks paid tribute to the 
contribution which the airfreight for- 
warding industry has made to the de- 
velopment of our national transporta- 
tion system and to foreign trade. I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp both Mr. 
Haffer’s remarks and the address given 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Congressman MORSE: 

INTRODUCTION OF CONGRESSMAN MORSE BY 
Lours P. HAFFER 

It has been truly said that one of the minor 
paradoxes of life is that only those deserve 
public recognition who do not really need it. 

In the crisis world in which we live, most 
of our citizenry haye awakened from an in- 
sular, purely domestic view, and have come 
to recognize that the rate and direction of 
economic and political spin, the rate at every 
corner of the earth, may affect their own 
balance, indeed their own survival. Among 
these alert citizenry, our guest and legisla- 
tive speaker for the evening, the Honorable 
F. Braprorp Morse, Congressman from the 
Fifth District of Massachusetts, is very well 
known. For, now in his third term in the 
Congress, while not neglecting the local in- 
terests of his district, he has elected to make 
his special field of interest the foreign affairs 
and the foreign economic policy of our 
country. He has taken the larger view. 

Congressman Morse first came to Washing- 
ton as counsel for the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services in 1953. From 1955 to 1958 
he seryed as executive secretary and chief 
assistant to LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, then and 
now the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
Thereafter, until he was elected to his first 
term, he was Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for the United States. 

Beginning with his very first term he was 
selected to serve on the important House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Both as a mem- 
ber of this committee and as a representative 
of the whole House he has participated in a 
number of international conferences abroad. 
He has attended in an active and official 
capacity meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union in various European countries and the 
Inter-American Parliamentary Union meet- 
ings in various Latin American countries. 
In each of these meetings he has served with 
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distinction that has brought him almost un- 
precedented praise from our national press. 
These involvements have served to give our 
guest a deep insight into the problems of 
other people, their interrelationships with us 
and ours with them, and the reality of the 
kinship of all of them with all of us. He has 
become an acknowledged congressional ex- 
pert on matters of foreign trade and eco- 
nomic policy in their relation to our total 
foreign policy. He is widely recognized as 
one of the hardest working men on Capitol 
Hill. 

In recognition of his eloquent advocacy of 
the development of international under- 
standing through international trade, in ap- 
preciation of his vigorous devotion to a 
sound foreign economic policy and his 
championship of independent business, the 
Air Freight Forwarders Association has voted 
to pay tribute to Mr. Morse and to bestow 
upon him its public service award as Legis- 
lative Man of the Year. 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN F, BRADFORD MORSE, 
REFUBLICAN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, BEFORE 
THE Am FREIGHT FORWARDERS ASSOCIATION, 
New Yorxk Crry, APRIL 9, 1965 


It is a great honor for me to receive this 
award from you tonight. I am delighted to 
be the beneficiary of this recognition from 
your organization, which commands the re- 
spect of the various Government departments 
and the congressional committees before 
which it has appeared. I am particularly 
gratified because, as is my understanding, 
I am the first Member of Congress from my 
party to be so honored by your associa- 
tion. Believe it or not, there are still some 
of us on Capitol Hill, and you are to be 
congratulated—not on the award to me, but 
on your awareness of the continued exist- 
ence of a vital two-party system in this Con- 


It would be pretentious for me to as- 
sume or imply that I am here tonight be- 
cause of any profound knowledge of air 
transportation and its complex problems. 
I am not a professional in this field. But 
on the other hand, no man who serves 
in the Congress can afford ignorance on 
this subject in this age of rapid techno- 
logical developments in air transportation. 
As far as my other legislative duties have 
permitted, I have tried to gain insights into 
this mode of communication which has al- 
ready revolutionized so much of our na- 
tional life, and made the concept of one 
world a reality. 

My own part of the country, New England, 
and particularly the Boston metropolitan 
area, is an example of the dependence of a 
region's economy on air transportation. Our 
air transportation system is now facing many 
serious problems of attrition, including the 
potential loss of an important north-south 
service and a curtailment of the number of 
class A airports. We in New England cannot 
afford to, and do not propose to, see our 
region isolated in a transportation cul-de-sac 
Temoved from the mainstream of our Na- 
tion's air transportation system. It will take 
all of our knowledge, and a good deal of our 
energy, to assure that vital public service is 
not lost to us in the shuffle. 

Speaking only of freight, with which you 
and your guests are especially concerned, I 
need not tell you professionals the extent to 
which the industrial complex of any region 
depends on an adequate air transportation 
system for getting its products to the mar- 
kets of the country and the world—and for 
receiving in turn the industrial parts and 
Taw materials to keep its factories and labora- 
tories humming. This is particularly im- 
portant for New England at this time, for 
we are now experiencing an exciting indus- 
trial ce. Newly established indus- 
tries, capitalizing on our rich reserves of 
skilled manpower and highly trained tech- 
nicians and scientists, have bullt new, mod- 
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ern plants, in many instances far outside 
the principal transportation centers. The 
products of these plants must be funneled 
into air transportation in order to be truly 
competitive with those of other regions. 

Your industry serves an im t func- 
tion in making airfreight service available 
both to our older industries and to these 
newer ones. Many of you, I know, have offi- 
ces in a number of principal New England 
cities, and through your know-how and 
facility in overcoming both roadblocks and 
airblocks, you have made yourselves indis- 
pensible to our factories and service estab- 
lishments. And I am well aware of your 
efforts to render even more efficient service 
to these outlying industries, not only in New 
England but in the rest of the country as 
well, by seeking to broaden the areas of your 
authorized pickup and delivery operations 
under your control and geared to airfreight 
schedules. While recognizing the legal and 
regulatory problems involved, I would urge 
all of you to continue your efforts toward 
this worthwhile goal so that the advantages 
of expedited airfreight transportation may 
be extended to most, if not all, places in 
which the need exists. 

I have every reason to feel confident that 
your relative role in airfreight transportation 
will grow even larger as the growth of air- 
freight transportation itself inevitably makes 
the problems of its use more complex for the 
shipper, and at the same time opens up new 
places and new ways for you to serve him, 

Especially in the field of international 
trade and foreign economic policy, a field 
which occupies much of my legislative time, 
I have seen firsthand the present contribu- 
tion of air transportation, and particularly 
airfreight transportation, to our national 
goals. 

The growth of the Common Market has 
produced an accelerating increase in both 
surface and air freight transportation 
among those countries of Europe which have 
lifted their trade barriers and merged their 
economic futures. This economic unification 
of the Old World has served as a spur to our 
own American industry to make our products 
more attractive in price and quality, in order 
to compete in these markets. At the same 
time, it has stimulated our search for new 
sources of trade with countries beyond the 
Common Market, including those which lie 
behind the Iron Curtain. I feel that these 
developments are good, both for the healthy 
growth of our private enterprise system, and 
for the encouragement of underdeveloped 
countries to join us in the family of peaceful 
and stable nations. You in the air trans- 
portation business—forwarders and airlines 
alike—have been dedicated missionaries in 
exploring these hew markets for our industry 
and in serving them effectively once they 
have begun to open up. 

There are now pending in both House and 
Senate a number of bills seeking to lend 
encouragement to the expansion of our ex- 
port trade. These will be given full consid- 
eration by the Congress, and I hope that we 
will be successful in enacting legislation to 
quicken the oversea promotion of American 
products, sales, and service, while improving 
our balance of payments. But we must not 
forget that international trade is a two-way 
street, and that our foreign economic policy 
must recognize the fact that foreign nations 
seek markets here as well, You airfreight 
forwarders, serving both American shippers 
in outbound movements and American and 
foreign shippers on inbound movements as 
well, can be a particularly appropriate 
agency in implementing both of these phases 
of our foreign trade goals. 

I am aware that your industry has had 
many problems. But I also know that dur- 
ing your long maiden voyage, now in its 20th 
year, you have shaken down most of these 
difficulties and are now more than ready to 
take your place as a certified flagship in the 
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fieet of the air transportation industry, You 
are here to stay. I want to assure you that 
I will lend every reasonable assistance to in- 
sure your continued participation as a valued 
force in our transportation system. 

Again, let me thank you for the award 
bestowed on me tonight. 


The GOP Can Spare Them 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the May 4 issue 
of the Chicago Daily News commenting 
on the meeting of the Congress of Con- 
servatives in Chicago, sums up what 
should be done to minimize the effects 
that such groups may have on the future 
of our two-party system. I commend the 
editorial to my colleagues: 

THe GOP Can. SPARE THEM 


It is not surprising that the movement 
to form a far-right third party began to 
fizzle toward the end of last week's Con- 
gress of Conservatives in Chicago. The par- 
ticipants themselves, or a few of them at 
least, must have emerged from a week of 
nothing but extremist harangues with nag- 
ging doubts as to whether a political party 
could be founded on a platform of such 
inanities,. 

There was, of course, a consistent pattern 
to the inanities; there usually is. If you 
accept the premise (as Birch Society founder, 
Robert Welch put it) that “the whole coun- 
try is one vast insane asylum,” and that you 
and your eye-to-eye friends are the sane 
minority, then the most colossal misassump- 
tions tend to become reasonable. The con- 
servatives“ meeting was strewn with such 
prodigious assumptions: 

There is a Communist master plan calling 
for an independent Negro-Soviet republic to 
be carved out of the United States, and the 
Federal Government is abetting the scheme. 

The U.S. Government is plotting to de- 
liver South Vietnam into Communist hands 
without making it appear that we pushed it. 

President Johnson has come closer to be- 
ing a dictator than any other man in the 
history of the United States of America. 

Civil rights are unconstitutional. 

The income tax is a Communist tool. 

Civil rights, the income tax, sex perver- 
sion, foreign aid, urban renewal, and relief 
are somehow all tied together in a many- 
tentacled Red plot, and such men as Chief 
Justice Warren, General Eisenhower, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, and, by inference, President 
Johnson, are fomenting it, 

The principal question before the profes- 
sors of this curious credo, in convention last 
week, was whether its cause could best be 
advanced within the Republican Party or 
outside it. 

We wish they had seen fit to break clean 
with the party of Eisenhower, Lodge, and 
DIRKSEN, because they have done it too much 
harm as it is. They may yet elect to set up 
their own party, of course, having named a 
ee committee to study the possi- 
bility. 

But if they should fail to strike out on 
their own, the Republican Party should do 
everything it can to speed them along to- 
ward such an undertaking. For it is high 
time for the GOP to set them off in a corner 
where they can talk to themselves and each 
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other without seeming to be part of any 
serious effort to cope with the all-too-real 
problems that beset the Nation's course. 


Poverty Is an Individual Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, poverty is not a mass condi- 
tion nor is it possible to cure poverty 
through programs designed to deal with 
particular groups or mass numbers of 
people. Poverty concerns the individual. 
What would be a comfortable, and highly 
sought mode of living for one individual 
or family could be considered living in 
abject poverty by another. This is the 
fallacy of determining poverty by decree. 
Today we set the floor at $3,000 and 
consider that all those with an annual in- 
come of less than that as being poverty 
stricken. We then attempt to help in- 
dividuals through programs created to 
solve a problem based on a false premise. 

I am concerned in eliminating poverty 
wherever it exists, but I believe we should 
tackle the job in the only way it can be 
solved, on an individual basis. Basically, 
the only way society can truly help is to 
make possible an economic climate in a 
private enterprise system which will cre- 
ate more jobs and to provide education 
for those who are not now receiving an 
adequate education to meet the chal- 
lenges of this age. 

The following editorial, ‘Curing Pov- 
erty,” which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of May 5, points to the right 
direction: 

PovEerTy 

Poverty in the United States is not a mat- 
ter of class, region, or even race. It is a mat- 
ter of individual people and families, and 
should be treated as such, 

And it cannot be cured by large-scale 
public works programs or by passing out 
money in the form of doles. It can be at- 
tacked successfully only at the roots, by 
helping each poor individual develop the 
skill and opportunity to become a productive 
citizen, 

Those are key points in a report by a 
US. Chamber of Commerce task force which 
has been studying problems of the poor and 
methods of alleviating them. They are 
worthy of serious attention because, as the 
report points out, we are spending perhaps 
$50 billion a year combating poverty, much 
< of it with Little visible result. 

The task force, which includes leading 
editors, professors, and economists, makes 
clear it does not oppose efforts to end poverty 
such as the “war” initiated by President 
Johnson. In fact, it says this should be 
a “prime social and national goal.” The 
authors, however, do challenge much of 
present-day about what poverty is 
and what to do about it. 

One point of attack is the arbitrary defin- 
tion of a family with annual income below 
$3,000 as “poor.” As the study indicates, 
a small family living on a farm and raising 
its own food might be very comfortable on 
$3,000, while a big family in New York City 
certainly would not. Such statistical defin!- 
tions tend to cause many families to be 
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considered “poor” when they really are not. 

Also questioned is the concept that pov- 
erty can be eliminated merely by helping cer- 
tain groups, such as farmers or Negroes. 
Such mass efforts, the writers contend, may 
“seal in“ the poor and actually perpetuate 
poverty instead of curing it. 

The study calls for much greater efforts by 
National, State, and local agencies to identify 
families which are poor in fact—not Just 
in theory—and to learn the causes of their 
condition. 

It would put more emphasis on “human 
resource development programs —primariiy 
education and training—and less on such 
palliatives as road construction, farm price 
supports, urban renewal, and public housing. 

Most of all, it underlines the fact that 
the real answer to poverty is a creative Job 
opportunity for all who are able and willing 
to do the work. 


Uphold the Law: The Citizen’s First 
Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 
Mr. BOW. Mr, Speaker, Miss Jane 


‘Immler, of McKinley High School, in 


Canton, won second place in the Law 
Day, U.S.A., essay contest sponsored 
by the Stark County Bar Association last 
week. Her essay will serve as an inspira- 
tion to all who read it, and I am pleased 
to include it with my remarks as follows: 
UPHOLD THE Law: THE Crrizen’s First Dury 
(By Jane Immler) 

The strongest houses are built of stone. 
The foundation must be solid, but it is the 
individual stones, firmly mortared together 
that make a house sturdy enough to endure 
the weather and the years. 

The United States is a strong old house. 
It has an unshakable foundation of freedom, 
and the spirit and energy of its people have 
mixed to produce a lasting mortar. The ele- 
ments of its construction responsible for its 
durability, however, are the stones—the Na- 
tion's laws. 

No matter how noble the purposes for 
which a nation is founded, no matter how 
inspiring and capable its leaders, that na- 
tion will crumble without a workable system 
of laws to outline and direct its govern- 
ment. Even more important, no matter how 
just or how powerful a law, it can be effective 
only if the majority of citizens are will- 
ing to support that law. 

Only through laws has America been able 
to Preserve the cornerstone of our heritage, 
freedom. We are freemen and proud of it, 
but we cannot remain free unless the laws 
are maintained. 

Laws are essential to freedom, because they 
protect the weak. Child labor laws, for ex- 
ample, helped abolish the many social evils 
afflicting helpless victims. 

Laws are essential to freedom, because they 
protect property, Enforcement of the law 
makes possible the apprehension of thieves 
and trespassers. 

Laws are essential to freedom, because they 
protect lives.. What security would we have 
without laws against such crimes as murder 
and kidnaping? 

Life, liberty, and ownership of property 
are but a few of the basic rights that ows 
their existence and continuance to laws. 
These rights are inscribed in glowing terms 
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in the Constitution, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the Bill of Rights, but they 
are more than just words on paper. They 
are part of the law, and hence, they are reali- 
ties. Laws do not restrict, but safeguard 
our freedom. 

However, no man should enjoy the bless- 
ings of freedom that this democracy and the 
laws of the democracy afford him without as- 
suming his share of the burden of maintain- 
ing those laws. 

Here is where the primary duty of the 
citizen comes in, If he wants his democratic 
form of government to survive, if he wishes 
to retain his precious freedom—he must 
actively uphold the law. No public official 
is powerful enough to execute a law unless 
he has public backing. The responsibility 
traces back to the Individual citizen himself. 
Each citizen must be held accountable for 
his own actions. The price of freedom is 
his to pay. 

Freedom involves work. A balanced world 
depends on each and all of us living up to 
responsibilities, as well as enjoying rights 
of putting in“ as well as “taking out.” A 
balanced democracy relies on the same 
principle. 

A citizen “works” to uphold the law by 
respecting, obeying, defending, and preserv- 
ing it. The law is the government that makes 
possible his freedom. He is part of that 
government—so the law must become part of 
him, 

If, however, the law is disregarded, abused, 
or allowed to become lax, the citizen must 
beware the consequences; for he will have 
no one but himself to blame for them, 

Perhaps the clearest way to see the im- 
portance of law is to envision a world with- 
out it. 

Imagine a universe without the natural law 
which keeps the planets moving in an orderly 
fashion, each in its appointed path. 

Imagine a city without laws to govern traf- 
fic, street lighting, and sanitation. 

Imagine a nation without laws against 
murder, theft, and undue seizure of property. 

Laws are essential to order, They are the 
means of establishing control and efficient 
operation of government. They are an in- 
surance policy protecting the citizen's basic 
rights. In a democracy such as ours, they 
prevent the rise of dictatorships and tyran- 
nical rule. They are also a source of the 
energy which keeps our democracy going. 

The United States is a strong old house. 
It has to be, for it has over 190 million oc- 
cupants; a number that increase every year. 
It is a varied combination of styles, from New 
English to Hawaiian. It has undergone 
countless renovations and frequent additions. 
New stones reinforce the old. They make 
up the walls of a house that survived the 
storms of two centuries, and promises many 
more years of service. It has not one, but 
many caretakers—all those citizens who con- 
sclentiously recognize and carry out their 
duties to keep the house in good repair. 

Uphold the law—it is your individual share 
in the great Joint effort to keep America free. 


Poverty Program on Lower East Side 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Post urged in a recent editorial 
that the Nation's poverty program utilize 
the services and experience of commu- 
nity groups in its attack on deprivation. 


— 
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Indeed, this was the intent of Congress 
in authorizing funds for the program; 
Congress stipulated that the program 
be developed, conducted, and adminis- 
tered with the maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served. 

One of these groups is the lower East 
Side action project, which was created 
in 1962 by a 27-year-old psychologist, 
Laurence Cole, and his wife, Michelle. 
In 3 years this group has achieved re- 
markable results in working with mem- 
bers of a teenage gang. The story of 
the group’s efforts is outlined in a state- 
ment by Mr. Cole, which I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp. I also offer the 
Post editorial, titled “Of Poverty, Poli- 
tics, and People,” which mentions the 
LEAP project in my district as one of 
the independent agencies which should 
be recognized as the poverty program is 
organized. 


The statement and editorial follow: 
LEAP 


The lower East Side action project was 
opened in the fall of 1962 among the rem- 
nants of an abandoned grocery store. It be- 
gan as a recreational center for neighbor- 
hood youngsters when all other agencies 
were closed or had excluded them as un- 
acceptable. The boys who came in 3 years 
ago were members of a teen gang of Puerto 
Rican and Negro boys. They had an ex- 
tremely antisocial reputation. 

They met LEAP and found a flexible yet 
consistent group of adults who said only 
that they were there and available. The kids 
tested and found that these people were in- 
deed available. 

The first year, LEAP’s members accounted 
for 24 arrests, mostly for petty crime. 
Lawyer Arthur J. Gilligan, later to become 
the chairman of LEAP’s board of directors, 
defended the boys. Usually they had been 
defended by court-appointed lawyers. Mr. 
Galligans labors, given without fee, helped 
to prove to the boys that their isolation was 
a thing of the past, and their alienation was 
somehow lessed. The third year of LEAP’s 
existence showed two arrests compared to 
the 24 the first year for the same group of 
boys 


Dropouts are back in school. Boys who 
were experimenting with drugs are no longer 
doing so. Families who never had the op- 
portunity to really get to know each other 
did so using LEAP as common ground, 

LEAP provides recreational, legal, psycho- 
logical, vocational, medical, and social serv- 
ices for the boys. It has done this with 
most professional services donated and with 
a constantly emptying treasury. 

It exists as proof that an organization can 
emphasized smallness, individual growth, and 
adult flexibility and achieve the results the 
large, well-funded statistically-oriented pro- 
grams only hope for. It exists as a model for 
Many others that will certainly follow 
LEAP's lead. 

LEAP fills a noticeably vacant space in 
delinquency prevention; the space left va- 
cant by ignoring the expressed needs and 
aspirations of delinquent and predelinquent 
youth in favor of the imposition of doctrines 
from above that are proven in their irrele- 
vance and impatience. 

LEAP has proven also that unorthodoxy 
does not mean irresponsibility. Its active 
board of directors includes doctors, lawyers, 
legislators, and people prominent in the so- 
cial services. It has been made a tax-exempt 
organization by the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice and is chartered as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion by the State of New York. 
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As a demonstration project LEAP would 
like to show that its unique approach could 
be implemented in other areas. 


[From the New York Post, Apr. 18, 1965] 
OF POVERTY, POLTTICS AND PEOPLE 


Representative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL has 
never manifested any profound hostility to 
the uses of patronage and his crusade against 
the structure of New York City’s antipoverty 
program will inevitably evoke cynical com- 
ment. But the issues raised at the hearings 
of his Subcommittee on Education and Labor 
should be not lightly dismissed. The danger 
that the antipoverty drive may become an 
aid program for well-fed bureaucrats is a 
Teal one; it is well to have the storm signals 
hoisted now. 

Congress, in allocating funds for this na- 
tional effort, stipulated that it be “developed, 
conducted and administered with the maxi- 
mum feasible participation of residents of 
the areas and members of the groups served.” 
There was valid reason for this provision; it 
was designed to protect the program from 
political exploitation and high bureaucratic 
living. 

Obviously some centralized controls are 
needed. But authentic community repre- 
sentation and participation are essential—in 
every borough. Such independent agencies 
as the lower East Side action project and the 
East Harlem Tenants Council, which have 
deep local roots and sensitive awareness of 
neighborhood problems, should be given real 
recognition; they may have far more to offer 
than many conventional operations imposed 
from above. 

To the extent that the Powell hearings 
have focused attention on such matters, they 
may have salutary results. We hope the 
spirit of these warnings will be felt in 
Powell's bailiwick as well as other areas. 


Vietnam Negotiations - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to insert an editorial in the Rec- 
ord which appeared in the Denver Post 
on April 23, 1965. This article points 
out some things about this country’s ef- 
fort in Vietnam that have frequently 
been forgotten in recent weeks. 

This editorial demonstrates the clear 
thinking that has long been character- 
istic of the Denver Post. I recommend 
it for the reading of all my colleagues: 

How To NEGOTIATE BY SHOUTING 

One might think, from all the talk and pro- 
test meetings in this country, that the North 
Vietnamese had offered to negotiate an end 
to the Vietnamese conflict, and that the 
United States had refused. So perhaps this 
is a good time to straighten out the record. 

First thing to recognize is that negotia- 
tions already have started, in a peculiar sort 
of way. The United States and North Viet- 
nam have been shouting at each other over 
the roar of battle, as it were, for several 
weeks now. 

What they’re doing in this long-range 
shouting match is dickering over what to 
negotiate about, and probing for some hint 
of agreement on what terms they can aim 
for in negotiations. 
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So far, if we may use a recently fashion- 
able term, there is not much sign of a con- 
sensus. 

But it is only fair to say that President 
Johnson has gone much further in seeking 
one than have the North Vietnamese. He 
and he alone has offered “unconditional dis- 
cussions” on any phase of the conflict, any- 
where, at any time. And he alone has of- 
fered, in his billion-dollar Mekong Basin 
development proposal, any view of what a 
peaceful Vietnamese future might hold. 

The North Vietnamese, for their part, have 
offered only to consider talks if their own 
four-point peace formula is used as the basis 
for the talks. 

Since a key point of that formula calls 
for settling the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam in accordance“ with the program 
of the National Liberation Front—political 
arm of the Communist Vietcong—there Is 
little chance of that formula being used. 

Only sign, in fact, of any consensus is that 
both President Johnson and the North Viet- 
namese have suggested a return to the prin- 
ciples of the 1954 Geneva agreement as 4 
basis for peace. The distance from a con- 
sensus may be judged by considering the 
first section of that agreement, which ended 
the French Indo-Chinese War. 

That section called for temporary division 
of Vietnam along the 17th parallel, pending 
general elections in 1956 in both halves of 
the nation, intended to produce a unified 
government and country. 

Now North Vietnam is insisting on eventual 
reunification, but President Johnson has 
come out firmly for an independent South 
Vietnam, 

Also, there is the matter of elections. The 
Communists contend that the revolt in South 
Vietnam is due to the refusal of the old Diem 
regime, backed by the United States, to 
out those elections promised in 1956. This 
is true. 

However, there also have never been any 
free elections in North Vietnam, nor any 
offers to hold them. If reports about pop- 
ular feelings in North Vietnam are true, the 
Communists are unlikely to consider general 
elections a fit subject for negotiation. 

So much for chances of reviving the Ge- 
neva agreement; it is possible, but seems a 
long way down the road. 

In short, that shouting above the roar of 
battle seems likely to continue for awhile. 


Observance of 50th Anniversary of Mas- 
sacre of Armenians by the Turks 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
year 1965 marks the 50th anniversary of 
the saddest and most tragic event in the 
long and proud history of the Armenian 
people. 

The Armenians, although the small- 
est of the Allied nations to participate 
in the struggle against Germany and 
Turkey in World War I, contributed more 
to the Allied cause in terms of casual- 
ties than any other single Allied state, 
large or small. 

More than 1,500,000 Armenians per- 
ished during the Turkish genocide in the 
years 1915-18. 
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It is important that this event not be 
allowed to pass without the citizens of 
the United States of America pausing 
a moment in tribute to the memory of 
these martyrs. 

It is important that we Americans 
know that these brave Armenians gave 
their lives so that the cause of virtuous 
democratic government, freedom, justice 
and human rights be served; and in ad- 
vaneing that cause, the Armenian vic- 
tims advanced the cause of America 
and that of all freedom-loving countries 
in this world. 

Such great sacrifices and devotion to 
the cause of freedom must not be forgot- 
ten in this year 1965, one-half century 
removed from the tragic events of 1915. 


Unconditional Discussions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I should like to call the attention of my 
colleagues and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD to a perceptive editorial 
on the subject of Vietnam which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of April 
28, 1965 under the title “Unconditional 
Discussions.” 

This editorial makes clear, as I pointed 
out in the House yesterday commenting 
on the President’s request for a sup- 
plemental appropriation, that it is the 
Communists, not ourselves, who have 
refused to accept the idea of negotiations 
on Vietnam without preconditions. The 
editorial also points out the usefulness 
of the proposed conference on Cambodia 
as one which might permit the explora- 
tion, at least “in the corridors,” of the 
possibilities of a settlement in Vietnam. 

The editorial follows: 


> UNCONDITIONAL DISCUSSIONS 


President Johnson could not haye been 
more emphatic yesterday in reaffirming his 
proposal of unconditional discussions to seek 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. He de- 
fined his proposal, which he said will re- 
min open, as an offer to discuss “any subject 
and any point of view with any Government 
concerned * * * anywhere, any time, without 
any conditions.” There is no doubt that the 
country supports such a policy. 

The decisions that lie ahead, unfortunate- 
ly, are likely to be more complicated, The 
first response to the President's April 7 offer 
arrived within 24 hours. It was the public 
Soviet proposal of a conference on Cambodia 
which might permit informal talks on Viet- 
nam as well. It was almost 3 weeks later 
before Washington could decide there were 
no traps in this offer and could reach agree- 
ment with Saigon to accept. 

Meanwhile, Peiping, which opposes nego- 
tiations, evidently went to work on the Cam- 
bodians, Within hours of his talk with 
Premier Chou En-lai in Jakarta, Prince Si- 
hanouk in mid-April began raising obstacles 
to the conference he had sought persistently 
since 1962, The objections of Cambodia's 
ruler to the participation of Washington and 
Saigon obviously are designed either to pre- 
vent any meeting at all or to force admission 
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of the Vietcong's National Liberation Front, 
with which neither Washington nor Saigon 
is willing to talk. 

The next move is up to Moscow, which 
now has Britain's agreement as co-chairman 
to arrange a meeting of the nine participants 
to the Geneva parley of 1954. Soviet Minis- 
ter Gromyko evidently told French leaders in 
Paris yesterday that Moscow was determined 
to press ahead with the idea of a Cambodian 
conference. But until the terms of the So- 
viet proposal are outlined, it will not be clear 
whether Moscow is resisting Peiping, yleld- 
ing to it or seeking some middle course. 

The Communists haye laid down many 
conditions for Vietnam negotiations, so 
many that it is impossible to tell which ones 
they are serious about. President Johnson 
indicated yesterday that he is prepared to 
discuss these and any other subjects with 
Moscow, Hanoi, and Peiping—without com- 
mitment, of course. 

If the Communists insist on conditions, 
they must expect to be confronted with con- 
ditions in return. A Cambodian conference 
would permit this whole problem—and It is 
a major one—to be explored in the corridors. 
It is difficult to see how any progress toward 
peace can be made if the channels to such 
exploration are kept closed. 


Foreign Policy Gains Stature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of Members of the 
House of Representatives to the editorial 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, of April 
24, 1965, entitled “Foreign Policy Gains 
Stature.” This editorial goes far to de- 
lineate the administration’s commit- 
ment of our Nation to freedom and the 
opportunity for self-determination for 
any nation in this world. 

Our President has courageously led 
our Nation and the world in this time of 
stress, even in the face of great pres- 
sures that would have him do otherwise. 

The editorial follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY GAINS STATURE 


The firm stand of President Johnson in 
the agonizing Vietnam crisis, while it has 
met with criticism in some world areas— 
as well as at home—has developed a new 
respect for American foreign policy in the 
community of nations. 

In the face of repeated threats of reprisal 
from Peiping and Moscow, the President 
has remained steadfast in his commitment 
to halt Communist terrorism and aggression 
in southeast Asia. He has, at the same time, 
held the door open for negotiation. 

The world should entertain no doubts as 
to America’s course and intentions in its 
challenge to the Red expansionists. 

In the past, the United States has been 
accused of not being tough enough, of con- 
doning anti-American acts by nations and 
individuals when reprisal would have been 
justified, and of being a paper tiger in the 
jungles of aggression. 

Mr. Johnson's firm policy has changed all 
this. 

America’s friends and enemies—and the 
neutralists—now can realize that this coun- 
try’s attitude has stiffened toward those who 
benefit by its aid but feel free to side with 
adversaries. 
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Mr. Johnson's canceling of a visit by 
Pakistan's President Ayub Khan is an ex- 
ample of the toughness that now infuses 
U.S. foreign policy. 

Pakistan's increasing friendliness toward 
Red China is annoying to the administration. 
Ayub was not wanted as a guest. He was 
told so. In earller days, Ayub would have 
been welcomed despite his admiration for 
enemies of the United States. 

An unfortunate aspect of the snub to Ayub 
was India’s coupling the cancellation with a 
U.S. request to Prime Minister Lal Bahadur 
Shastri to postpone his visit to Washington 
until later this summer. 

The administration purportedly did not 
want Shastri here while the foreign aid de- 
bate was in progress lest some remark made 
by him would jeopardize an aid allotment 
for India, 

India resented Shastri being linked with 
Ayub and suspected the visit delay was a re- 
prisal for Shastri’s Vietnam views, which are 
critical of U.S. policy, especially the northern 
bomb raids. 

It is to be hoped that the Indian mis- 
understanding can be cleared up. But India 
should get the hint that there Is a hazard in 
trying to work both sides of the street. 

Departure of the United States. from its 
nice guy role in world affairs is a heartening 
development, It was not endearing the Na- 
tion to its friends or gaining the respect of 
its enemies. 


Uphold the Law: A Citizen’s First Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, Miss Virginia 
Fohl, a student at Stark County’s Perry 
High School, was author of the essay that 
won third prize in the Law Day, U.S.A., 
essay contest sponsored by the Stark 
County Bar Association. The essay has 
a message to all young Americans: 
UPHOLD THE LAw: A CITIZEN'S First DUTY 

From the beginning of civilization, man 
has r ized the need for laws to maintain 
and develop his civilizations. From the 10 
Commandments to the 12 Tables of Rome, 
through the Magna Carta, and down to our 
own Constitution of the United States, men 
have been governed by laws. Even in ancient 
eras, laws were unavoidably necessary to hold 
in check those who would have otherwise 
encroached upon the rights of others. They 
were necessary to insure safety, to prevent 
conflicts, to determine ownership, and to set 
up lines of succession. Man often chafed 
under rules, but the successful man learned 
to abide by them, and he expected his neigh- 
bors to obey them also. 

Especially in today's world, in which the 
Common Market has expanded, the Com- 
munist satellite nations have begun to assert 
themselves, and in which the number of new 
nations in Africa keeps increasing, is uphold- 
ing the law important, for all of them are 
looking to the United States for guidance. 
Because of our prominence as a world power, 
these nations are following our example. 

The U.S. Constitution is one of the most 
important documents in the world; it guar- 
antees every citizen the right to vote, to 
bear arms, and to pursue happiness, Foreign 
countries might be persuaded to incorporate 
some of its ideas Into their own constitutions, 
if these nations felt our Constitution has 
produced results. If these observers see a 
nation where each citizen respects his fel- 
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lows, where men and women afe safe from 
harm on the streets at any time night or 
day, where property rights are regarded as 
sacred and private; these countries will be 
more likely to provide these privileges for 
their own citizens. But, if these interested 
nations see a republic where robberies occur 
dally, where the inhabitants brag about 
evading taxes or escaping the police; they 
will form a much different opinion. We will 
have created in them a- contempt and disre- 
spect for the U.S. citizenry and its Govern- 
ment, Since the exchange students and 
businessmen who come here may well be fu- 
ture presidents and prime ministers; we, as 
citizens, want them to remember us as a 
country of exemplary citizens. The easiest 
and foremost way for residents to create a 
wholesome image is to support the laws 
enthusiastically. 

The field of international relations is not 
the only one affected, however, Statewide 
we are hurt by lawbreakers too. Any pic- 
nicker who has stopped at one of Ohlo’s 
roadside parks has noticed that the tables 
have been chained to the ground so that 
they will not be carried off. What tourist 
has not seen the refuse of those irritating 
litter bugs who frequent our park systems 
or the vulgar sayings blatantly scribbled 
in red crayon on the walls of public monu- 
ments? The thoughtless folks who did these 
deeds have taken away much of the pleas- 
ure of visiting State memorials. If residents 
would comply with regulations these areas 
could be enjoyed by all and the money saved 
from repairs could be used to create new 
recreation spots. The citizen must learn to 
think first of respecting the law and second 
of his own momentary pleasure in destroying 
property. 

The welfare of our own community is de- 
pendent upon our own attitudes toward the 
laws, too. If a member of the community 
does not support the law, he is not merely 
breaking an ordinance, but is injuring the 
liberty or rights of another individual. If 
one driver exceeds the speed limit on the 
expressway, he is endangering the lives of 
other motorists; if one storekeeper opens in 
a residentially zoned district, he is invading 
the privacy of the neighborhood; if one cus- 
tomer slips a bag of potato chips into her 
purse without paying, she makes the entire 
clientele suffer. Each of these events by it- 
self may seem trifling to a few people, but 
each act in turn tempts someone to repeat 
or expand the violation. Each offense breaks 
down the fine system which insures the 
populace of its rights and privileges. In a 
material sense, each infraction results in 
higher prices, stiffer fines, and in increased 
taxes; in an ethical sense, it signifies a moral 
decay. 

A citizen can combat this effectively by 
his determination to see that the regulations 
are carried out. First each individual should 
realize that the laws were made for his pro- 
tection and that it is in his best interest to 
obey them. Secondly, he should strive to 
convince his associates to do the same, for 
a rule is ineffective if it Is not followed by 
all. Thirdly, he should be willlag to assist 
in any Manner necessary those who are re- 
sponsible for enforcing the law. If he does 
this, the citizen will find that his community 
will thrive, his children will have a safer 
place to grow up in, and he will be able to 
enjoy the prosperity and privileges he has 
earned. 

It has been said that nations are not de- 
stroyed by invasions, but from decline 
within. A country which has a strong frame- 
work of laws will not easily be thrown over, 
and a country whose citizens uphold and de- 
fend those laws has erected a structure which 
will withstand any wind or blow without a 
waver. The law is our shield, but a shield ts 
of no value if not used properly. Thus it is 
imperative that we uphold the law; if we do 
so our future will be protected, for a coun- 
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try which is strong will not soon perish; a 
country whose inhabitants respect the law 
will be respected; and a country whose citi- 
zens honor the law will be honored. 


Hail to a Heroine: Tusha Helena Sobek 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, a na- 
tion is only as strong as the individual 
citizens who comprise it. When indi- 
vidual morality weakens, so also does 
the fiber-of the body politic. But when 
individuals take full responsibility for 
their own actions and for the well-being 
of others, in the same measure do they 
enrich the integrity and the stature of 
their country. 

Recently, a conference was held at the 
University of Chicago Law School to dis- 
cuss the problem of the “bad Samaritan,” 
the individual who ignores the urgent 
plight of strangers in peril. At this con- 
ference, an international panel of 
scholars discussed the paradox that in 
the United States not only has there been 
a marked increase in the tendency of 
citizens to turn their backs on others, but 
also our legal structure puts obstacles 
in the path of those who would extend 
a helping hand. 

Time and again good citizens have 
tried to be of assistance to their fellow 
man only to find that they have opened 
themselves to the possibility of lawsuits. 
In the opinion of the 11-man Chicago 
panel, proper changes in the law could 
reinforce and underwrite a moral feeling 
that people should be good samaritans if 
they can. 

After seeing the grim evidence of man’s 
indifference to others in the report of a 
conference such as this one, it is refresh- 
ing to learn of the heroic actions of a 
young school girl from Lees Summit, 
Mo., who through her presence of mind 
and personal courage averted a potential 
tragedy involving many schoolchildren. 

Last November, Tusha Helena Sobek, a 
member of the schoolbus patrol, climbed 
on to a schoolbus taking her to the St. 
John la Lande Catholic School in Blue 
Springs, Mo. When the bus driver sud- 
denly blacked out on a down hill grade 
on Colburn Road, Tusha realized the 
danger to the busload of children. She 
quickly took a position beside the driver, 
placed her foot over his on the brake 
pedal, and brought the bus to a timely 
halt. But for her quick thinking, Tusha 
and 12 classmates might have suffered 
serious injury. 

Mr. Speaker, Tusha Sobek’s heroism 
has not gone unnoticed. Through the 
efforts of Sister Mary Bernadette, prin- 
cipal of the St. John la Lande School, 
the American Automobile Association 
has awarded her the national. school 
patrol Lifesaver Award. This morning I 
had the extreme pleasure and privilege 
to attend a ceremony in the White House 
at which President Johnson personally 
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awarded Tusha and 12 other young 
American heroes gold medals for their 
courageous action in protecting others 
from danger. Thus Tusha has joined the 
honored roll of 113 individuals who have 
been awarded the school patrol Lifesaver 
Medal since 1949. 

I wish to commend to my colleagues 
the example this young sixth-grader has 
set. Just as a single candle can cast away 
the darkness, so do the actions of this 
good Samaritan provide a model of per- 
sonal responsibility and good citizenship 
for others to follow. Our country has a 
brighter future if we of the older gener- 
ation can deliver it into hands such as 
these. 

Under previous leave granted me, I in- 
clude herewith an excellent article about 
Tusha, written by Miss Margaret Olwine, 
a member of the staff of the Kansas City 
Star: 

DECISIONS COME EASY FOR HEROINE 
(By Margaret Olwine) ` 

“I was talking to this boy sitting next 
to me, but I kept watching the bus driver. 

“He started coughing and coughing and 
he couldn't stop. His neck got real red. 
Then he sort of slumped over the wheel and 
the bus started swerving over toward a 
big ditch on the left side of the road, so I 
ran up and stepped on the brake.” 

DADDY'S TIP HELPED 

“It wasn’t hard. My daddy showed me 
where the brake is lots of times.” 

Thus Tusha Sobek yesterday described the 
quick-thinking act which likely saved the 
lives of herself and 12 classmates. All were 
students at St. John la Lande school in Blue 
Springs. 

The incident occurred last November. 
This week it won the self-possessed 12-year- 
old a national gold Lifesaver Medal from the 
American Automobile Association and a trip 
to Washington. 

The eastern Jackson County girl will be 
1 of 13 children in the country who will re- 
ceive the Lifesaver Award this year. And, ac- 
cording to AAA officials here, she is the first 
child in the Greater Kansas City area ever 
to be so honored in 33 years of participation. 


MAY SEE PRESIDENT 


Tusha will receive her award in Wash- 
ington May 6—probably from President 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Two days later she will 
march in the 30,000-member national school 
safety patrol parade down Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

She has been a safety patrolman at St. 
John la Lande for 2 years. 

The tall blond youngster has been en- 
joying the attention she has been receiv- 
ing since the news of her selection was re- 
leased Monday. 

“TIl be a celebrity at Camp Fire Girls meet- 
ing tonight,” she remarked mischievously. 

Then, with a characteristic turn to serious- 
ness, she said, “I wish Sister Mary Bernadette 
could go with me to Washington.” 

Sister Mary Bernadette is the principal of 
St. John la Lande. It was she who did not 
quite let die the memory of Tusha's brave 
act. She sent an account of the incident to 
the AAA in to a standard letter 
about the safety award which was sent to 300 
area schools. 

HAD TO BE REPORTED 

“It was so ous and so brave for 

one so young, I thought it should surely be 

” the slender, brown-eyed nun said. 
“But after that, we had a nightmare trying 
to get substantiating evidence.” 

Tusha not only stopped the bus and 
aroused the busdriver, who then applied the 
emergency brake. She also hailed a pickup 
truck which had been following it, and asked 
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the driver to trail them, should the driver 
suffer a relapse. 

Sister Mary Bernadette, Tusha's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Sobek, and other friends 
spent several days at AAA request, trying to 
locate the pickup truck driver In order to 
document this aspect of Tusha's actions. 

“But the man was never found, and we 
didn’t really think Tusha would be consid- 
ered," Sister Mary Bernadette concluded. 
“We are so happy she won, and it’s a great 
honor for our school.” 

As for Tusha's family, her mother summed 

it up. 
“She's the eldest of six children, all born 
before she was 9. She's been changing 
diapers adn making decisions since she was 
5; and frankly, she’s more competent than 
Iam.” 


Why America Fights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor of Thursday, April 29, 1965: 

WHEY America FIGHTS 


This newspaper has a deep and abiding 
horror of war. Throughout its more than 56 
years, it has consistently urged the cause of 
peace, of conciliation, of negotiation, and of 
arbitration. It has strongly supported those 
international and national bodies sincerely 
dedicated to ending and outlawing warfare. 
It will continue to follow this course. 

History has abundantly shown, however, 
that peace is not attained through submis- 
sion before aggression. With aggression it is 
often wisest to take the course outlined by 
Shakespeare and “take arms against a sea 
of troubles, and by opposing end them.” 
This is the course which Washington has 
followed in Vietnam. 

Despite the difficulties of this war, despite 
a considerable measure of international op- 
position, despite the perils which surround 
this course, and despite the moral obligation 
to continually seek for ways to end the con- 
flict honorably and fruitfully, we believe that 
the United States is justified in its armed 
support of South Vietnamese territorial and 
political integrity. This is why: 

The United States cannot go back on its 
word to a nation which, as Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara said, is “suffering 
casualties at rates higher than we have ever 
experienced in our history.” 

Communism's appetite for territorial ex- 
pansion in southeast Asia appears insatiable. 
It must be prevented from swallowing those 
upon whom its appetite rests. 

To Communist China accommodation is 
weakness. As things are now to withdraw 
from Vietnam would be to encourage Chinese 
ambitions against her neighbors. 

To withdraw from Vietnam would be to 
leave a neighboring nation such as Thai- 
land—already being subjected to Commu- 
nist infiltration—justifiably disillusioned 
with the worth of America’s word and of the 
force of America's assurance of help. 

To withdraw in the face of Communist 
aggression would be to face the probability of 
having to take a stand later under even less 
favorable conditions. 

There is no other nation in the free world 
which has the physical capacity to stand 
against the tide of Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia. 
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Despite the considerable degree of inter- 
national misunderstanding regarding Amer- 
ica’s role in Vietnam, we believe that the 
U.S. prestige—a prestige important in the 
defense of freedom and democracy—would 
suffer disastrously on every continent from 
a withdrawal under present circumstances. 

This does not mean that we believe that, in 
every instance, American actions in Viet- 
nam have been wise. We feel that oppor- 
tunities have been missed to help the South 
Vietnamese create a national government 
with wide popular support. Washington has 
clearly done an inadequate job of explain- 
ing its position and purpose both to the 
world at large and to public opinion at home. 
We feel that Washington could have done 
more to encourage its friends—such as 
United Nations Secretary-General U Thant, 
British Prime Minister Harold Wilson, and 
Canadian Prime Minister Lester Pearson— 
to explore ways of getting peace talks under 
wa 


y. 

But it does mean that we support the pres- 
ent course of resisting aggression and trust 
that it will be combined with a ceaseless 
quest for an early and stable peace. 


Cushing Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include herein the text of 
a resolution congratulating the outstand- 
ing coeducational secondary school, 
Cushing Academy, which is located in the 
town of Ashburnham, Mass., now cele- 
brating its centennial, upon its services, 
efforts, and contributions in the field of 
education. 

I may state that Cushing Academy is 
one of the great preparatory schools of 
our country. It stands in the foremost 
rank of schools devoted to preparation of 
our youth for college and other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

This centennial celebration is indeed 
a very gratifying and proud one, since 
it marks an era in the history of Cushing 
and our Nation which has seen this great 
school make tremendous contributions to 
the education of our youth and to the 
welfare and well-being of our country. 

I am proud indeed of this great school 
and happy to take this opportunity in 
the House to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations to Headmaster Bradford 
Lamson and everyone associated with the 
great educational institution which is 
Cushing Academy, and to offer my com- 
mendations as well for the the gleaming 
record of accomplishment which Cushing 
has achieved throughout the years. 

May I also express the fervent wish and 
prayer that Cushing's epochal work may 
continue in the future with unabated ef- 
fectiveness and ever-widening scope. 

There are many people to thank for 
Cushing’s unexcelled contributions, and 
it is not possible for me to enumerate all 
of them in these remarks. Such great 
names as Wayland, Bullock, Lowe, Coo- 
lidge, Dunn, Booth, Pierce, Vose, Cowell, 
Quimby, and many others are associated 
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with Cushing's magnificent history over 
the last 100 years. 

In the modern era of Cushing so well 
exemplified by Headmaster Lamson and 
his colleagues, one would inevitably have 
to recall the outstanding, dedicated serv- 
ices of the distinguished former head- 
master, Dr. Clarence P. Quimby, who 
had so much to do with shaping the 
modern educational patterns of the 
school, and Mrs. George R. Wallace of 
Fitchburg whose generosity has been 
truly magnificent. To be sure, there are 
other great educational leaders and 
faculty members, trustees, and a host 
of individuals who have by their ability, 
devotion, and generosity rendered inval- 
uable contributions to Cushing. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Quimby 
during his regime secured national rec- 
ognition for his superb leadership and 
his successful efforts in advancing the 
interests and the stature of the school in 
innumerable, commendable ways. 

On this occasion, it is only fitting that 
we should express our deep gratitude to 
all these men and women of Cushing 
whose unselfish, dedicated, capable serv- 
ice and leadership have been helpful in 
reaching the very high goals of scholar- 
ship and standing that Cushing has 
achieved. 

For their splendid contributions that 
have been made throughout the years by 
very many persons, including many gen- 
erations of trustees, notably the present 
board, the present headmaster, and the 
faculty, and the headmaster and facul- 
ties throughout the years, whom we can 
never forget, it is surely most appropri- 
ate that we should tender our sentiments 
of esteem and gratitude on this centen- 
nial observance. 

Let me reiterxte that, in tendering my 
heartiest congratulations and best wishes 
to Cushing and all its sons and daughters 
upon its great anniversary, I am proud 
to hail and salute this magnificent sec- 
ondary school which stands like a beacon 
light in the educational world. 

Deeply moved with pride and appreci- 
ation, may I hope and pray today that 
Cushing Academy may -ndure until the 
end of time, spreading its wonderful in- 
fluence, as it has done in the past, over 
countless generations of our youth, yet 
unborn, never widening and deepening 
its contributions to community, State 
and Nation, and ever strengthening the 
insoluable bonds of affection which link 
this great school so closely to its proud, 
distinguished alumni. 

As Congressman of the Third Massa- 
chusetts District, where Cushing Aca- 
demy is located, I join proudly and joy- 
fully in this wonderful centennial 
observance of Cushing Academy and ex- 
tend my warm greeting, regards, and 
best wishes to its alumni, its many 
friends and admirers throughout the 
Nation and the world. Long live Cush- 
ing Academy. 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks, 
I include a resloution of the General 
Court of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, memorializing and hailing 
Cushing Academy for its accomplish- 
ments in the field of education and public 
service, and extending best wishes in its 
future endeavors, and a resolution I have 
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introduced in the House of the same 

tenor: 

RESOLUTIONS CONGRATULATING CUSHING ACAD- 
EMY ON ITs SERVICES, EFFORTS AND CON- 
TRIBUTIONS IN THE FIELD or EDUCATION 


Wherens Cushing Academy was founded 
With funds available from the estate of 
Thomas Parkman Cushing of Ashburnham 
and Boston * * for the promotion of 80 
important an object as that of improving the 
education, and thus strengthening and en- 
larging the minds of the rising and future 
generations“; and 

Whereas the academy was chartered by the 
great and General Court of Massachusetts on 
May 15, 1865, opening its doors to students 
approximately 10 years later on September 7, 
1875, with first Principal Edwin Pierce (1875 
78); first chairman of the board of trustees, 
the Reverend Francis Wayland (1865-67); 
fourth president of Brown University; and 
second chairman of the board of trustees, 
Gov. Alexander H. Bullock (1867-76), Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
and 

Whereas administrators and faculty have 
been active in civic and church affairs in the 
town of Ashburnham and the Common- 
wealth. Principals Hervey S. Cowell and 
Clarence P, Quimby served as town modera- 
tors for significant periods of time. Cowell 
ran for Governor on the State Prohibition 
ticket; and 

Whereas the academy served a dual role up 
to the mid~-1950's by providing the secondary 
education needs of the town while serving as 
one of New England's leading independent 
schools and has attracted students to the 
Commonwealth from all over the world while, 
from year to year, more than half of the 
student population comes from Common- 
wealth communities; and 

Whereas, in 1875, 122 students enrolled; 
in 1964, there are 252. The academy has 

from 1 major building to one with 12 
major buildings on a 36-acre campus; and it 
continues to grow in excellence and greatness 
towards ites continuing goal of maintaining 
the best in coeducational secondary educa- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the secretary of the Com- 
monwealth hereby commends Acad- 
emy for its accomplishments in the field of 
education and extends best wishes in all their 
future endeavors, 

Adopted December 3, 1964. 

Kevin H. WETTE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


H. Res. 373 

Whereas the year 1965 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the granting of the charter 
of Cushing Academy of Ashburnham, Mas- 
‘Bachusetts, by the Great and General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; and 

Whereas from the time of its founding, 
the trustees, faculty, and students of Cush- 
ing Academy have figured conspicuously in 
the growth, development, and defense of this 
great Nation; and 

Whereas Cushing Academy is one of the 
Nation's oldest independent, cocducational, 
secondary boarding schools with more than 
250 students from all parts of the world; and 

Whereas the observance of Cushing 
Academy's Charter Year Centennial is being 
celebrated on Saturday, May 8, 1965, with 
impressive festivities and ceremonies with 
alumni, parents, college and secondary school 
educators, Jocal, State, and National public 
officials, and friends of Cushing Academy in 
attendance; and 

Whereas Cushing Academy is an outstand- 
ing educational institution, well known for 
its patriotic contributions, noted for its 
many famous sons and daughters who have 
distinguished themselves in many fields of 
endea vor and many facets of American life: 
Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations to 
the trustees, faculty, students, and friends of 
Cushing Academy on the occasion of the 
100th anniversary of the granting of its 
charter and the House of Representatives 
further expresses its appreciation for the 
splendid educational services rendered to the 
Nation by Cushing Academy since its found- 
ing. 


Let Us Proceed Cautiously: The Road 
Ahead Is Treacherous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious proposals facing this 
Congress is the attempt to circumscribe 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Federal 
court system. 

The proposals now being considered 
are, to me, deficient both in merit and 
in method. 

The Washington Evening Star, of 
April 16, 1965, carried an editorial 
cogently putting forth the dangers of 
the idea to limit appellate jurisdiction. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial and commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


PANDORA'S Box 


Article V of the Constitution provides two 
means of initiating constitutional amend- 
ments. In the one instance, Congress may 
propose amendments by a vote of two-thirds 
of both Houses. The other requires Con- 
gress, on petition by two-thirds of the 
States, to call a convention for the purpose 
of proposing amendments. And the use of 
this second device, in all the years since the 
Constitution was drafted in 1787, has never 
been more than a remote possibility—until 
now. 

Within the last few months, the contro- 
versy over the Supreme Court ruling on re- 
apportionment has enticed a steadily in- 
creasing number of State legislatures, nearly 
all of them rurally dominated, to approve 
resolutions petitioning Congress to call a 
constitutional convention. Their purpose 
is exactly the same as that of the Dirksen 
amendment in the Senate—to overturn the 
Court's requirements that both houses of 
State legislatures must be chosen on a basis 
of population. 

The rolicall of States in this camp at the 
moment is hard to pin down precisely. For 
while most of the resolutions are identical, 
in a few instances they are not. And this 
has cast doubt over the effectiveness of those 
few exceptions. The number of valid peti- 
tions, however, appears to be between 20 and 
25. And since only 34 are required under 
article V to compel Congress to call a con- 
vention, that goal is neither remote nor 
unattainable. 

We do not believe there is merit in allow- 
ing one house of a bicameral State legislature 
to avoid equitable representation under any 
amendment procedure. But putting that 
argument aside for the moment, we are con- 
fident that the constitutional convention 
avenue is the wrong way to approach the 
problem. 

Our Constitution has held up remarkably 
well over the past 178 years. And one rea- 
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son for this is that the changes in it gen- 
erally have been made in a responsible spirit. 

What would happen, however, in the case 
of a constitutional convention? How would 
its delegates be chosen? Who would they 
be? What would they vote on? How far 
would their authority extend? Above all, 
could Congress limit the area of their delib- 
erations? The Constitution is silent on all 
these questions. Presumably, as the con- 
vening agent, Congress would define specific 
purposes, powers and limitations. But more 
than one political scientist is bothered, for 
good reason, about what might actually 
occur. 

Suppose, for example, there were a run- 
away convention. Suppose the delegates 
simply should choose not to abide by the 
rules set for them. It is not hard to imagine 
the desires, or the pressures, once this pow- 
erful body were in session, to make many 
changes in many things. And there assur- 
edly would be no guarantee, if this should 
happen, that these pressures would be to the 
liking of the conservatives who are now pres- 
ing so hard for this device. 

The substantial coalition of political 
forces which is attempting to maintain the 
status quo in at least one house of our State 
legislatures is banking its main stack of 
chips, of course, on the Dirksen amend- 
ment—which follows the traditional proce- 
dure for constitutional amendment. But if 
this should fail during the current session, 
the pressures are certain to mount along the 
second line of attack. $ 

We hope, in such event, that a sufficient 
number of States will have the good sense 
to back off, and to refrain from opening this 
Pandora's box, 


In Commemoration of the 50th Anniver- 
sary of the Armenian Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


~ OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to join with 
my colleagues in the House, and with 
thousands of fellow American citizens of 
Armenian descent, in commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the tragic mas- 
sacre and at extermination of 
the Armenian people by officials of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The great crime of 1915 resulted in the 
almost unbelievable torture and death of 
an estimated 144 million Armenians and 
the deportation of some 1 million more 
from their ancestral homeland under 
conditions so incredibly inhuman as to 
shock the sensibilities of the entire 
world. 

Never before in the recorded annals of 
history had a crime of such enormity and 
viciousness been so coldly conceived and 
deliberately executed by a government of 
supposedly civili men. 

The Armenian genocide was a crime 
against humanity that staggers the 
imagination when we try to realize the 
magnitude of the atrocities committed 
against this ancient and honored people. 

It is a tribute to the unyielding deter- 
mination, great strength of character, 
and deep spiritual faith of the Armenian 
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people that they have survived such a 

shocking and ghastly experience. 

Indeed, though the members of the 
Armenian community are now scattered 
throughout the world, they have been 
able to preserve the essential values of 
their ancient heritage, while contribut- 
ing outstanding leadership to the busi- 
ness, civic, political, and cultural life of 
their adopted homelands. 

We, in the United States, are partic- 
ularly fortunate in having some 400,000 
Armenian-Americans in our midst, for 
they have added much to the ethnic and 
cultural diversity that has made America 
great. 

Almost one-third of these American 
citizens of Armenian descent have set- 
tled in my home State of California, 
many in our own Los Angeles area, where 
they have achieved a proud and re- 
spected place in our communities. 

With this in mind, I especially want 
to join with them today in honoring the 
memory of the hundreds of thousands of 
Armenian men, women, and children who 
lost their lives in the unspeakable tragedy 
of 50 years ago. j 

As a further mark of respect and 
esteem, I would like to include at, this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD four 
recent newspaper articles commemora- 
ting this most sorrowful anniversary. 
The articles are: “Rites Will Memorialize 
Massacre of Armenians,” Los Angeles 
Times, April 24, 1965; “Armenians 
Haunted by Massacre 50 Years Ago,” Los 
Angeles Times, April 25, 1965; “Out Of 
Smoldering Ashes,” the Armenian 
Mirror-Spectator, April 24, 1965; and 
“Armenia Remembers,” New York Times, 
April 24, 1965: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Apr. 24, 1965] 

Rrres WILL MEMORIALIZE Massacre OF An- 
MENIANS—SERVICES SCHEDULED AT MANY 
SOUTHLAND CHURCHES To MARK ANNI- 
VERSARY OF TRAGEDY 
The 50th anniversary of the massacre of 

many thousands of Armenian Christians by 

Turkish troops will be marked in the south- 

land this weekend. 

Clergymen of all faiths have been inyited 
to a 1 p.m, ceremony today on the city hall 
steps. 4 

A memorial Mass will be celebrated at 10:45 
am, Sunday, at St. Vibiana Cathedral. 
Other services will be conducted at 1 p.m. at 
the St, Sophia Greek Orthodox Cathedral. 

The Very Reverend Clement Morian, of the 
Armenian Catholic Church, will conduct the 
St. Vibiana services. The Very Reverend 
Sumbat Lapajian of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church, will lead the St. Sophia observance. 

é ST. PAUL'S SERVICE 

At 1:80 p.m. there will be a memorial 
church service at St. Paul’s Episcopal Cathe- 
dral, 615 South Figueroa Street, under aus- 
pices of the diocese of the Armenian Church 
of California, with Bishop Torkom Ma- 
noogian, primate, officiating and preaching. 

Archbishop Vartan Kasparian will preside 
and the Reverend J, Ogden Hoffman, Jr., di- 
rector of the department of Christian educa- 
tion for the Episcopal diocese, will represent 
the Right Reverend Francis Eric Bloy, bishop, 
and speak. 

TV PROGRAM SET 

Others will include the parish priests of 
four churches part: St. James’ of Los 
Angeles; St. Peter's, Van Nuys; St. Sarkis’, 
East Los Angeles, and St. Gregory's, Pasadena. 

A program commemorating the event will 
begin at 7 pm. Sunday at the Ambassador’s 
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embassy room. At 10 p.m. there will be a 
half-hour documentary on the anniversary 
televised over KCOP (13). 

The event commemorated began April 24, 
1915, and continued, according to one report, 
for 5 years, resulting in the destruction of 
much of the Armenian population in what 
was called Western Armenia. 

Some sources put the figure of the slain at 
1.5 million. 

Vasken I, supreme patriarch of all Arme- 
nians, has called for this to be a year of 
national mourning and prayer, special ob- 
servances to take place today and Sunday, 
that a lamp of perpetual light be placed be- 
fore altars everywhere, and that other steps 
be taken to commemorate the tragedy. 


From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Apr. 
25, 1965] 

ARMENIANS HAUNTED BY MASSACRE 50 YEARS 
Aco—HuisroricaL TRAGEDY IN WHICH AN 
ESTIMATED 1.2 MILLION Diep Is MARKED 
AROUND WORLD 


(By David Lancashire) 


Bermut, LEBANON. The soldiers came one 
morning and led my father and my two 
brothers outside the town and shot them. 
A few days later the police ordered my 
mother and me and my two sisters to leave 
our house. 

“Everyone left in the town was marched 
out. We walked for weeks. My mother and 
my sister died on the way. My other sister 
was pretty and a policeman took her and I 
never saw her again. I was the only one 
who survived.” 

The speaker was a white-haired Armenian 
woman, her face a lacework of blue tattoos 
from the desert tribe that adopted her 50 
years ago. What she survived was the mas- 
sacre of Armenian Christians in Turkey, an 
historical tragedy being marked this week- 
end around the world. 


MASSIVE SLAUGHTER 


Hundreds of elderly Armenians in the Mid- 
dle East recount the same haunting memo- 
ries, for the slaughter was so massive it 
wiped out almost half the Armenian popu- 
lation of Turkey. Historical estimates say as 
many as 1.2 million Armenians died from 
bullets, bayonets, starvation, or exposure, 
and countless women vanished into harems. 

U.S. Ambassador Henry Morgenthau pro- 
tested in 1918 that the atrocities “surpass the 
most beastly and diabolical cruelties ever 
before perpetrated or imagined in the history 
of the world.” 

“The world remembers the Jews of Nazi 
Germany and the Arabs of Palestine, but we 
are the forgotten refugees," muses a gnarled 
priest in Beirut. “Our lands are gone, we 
have had no reparations, and Turkey has 
never even laid a wreath for the Armenians.” 


LONG TO RETURN 


“The Armenians have settled down around 
the world and we are doing well,“ says a vil- 
lage chief. Here, in fact, we are better off 
than in our old homes. But we long to re- 
turn to our country.” 

Almost 4.5 million Armenians remain in 
the world today: 3 million in the Soviet 
Union, 350,000 in the United States, 150,000 in 
Europe, and about 480,000 in the Middle East. 
An estimated 85,000—of the original 2.7 
million—remainvin Turkey. 

A brief list of prominent Armenians— 
usually identifiable by names ending in 
“yan” or ‘ian"—transcends the Iron Curtain: 
President Anastas I. Mikoyan of the Soviet 
Union; Paul Ignatius, U.S. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army; Gregory Peter Cardinal 
Agagianian of the Vatican, French singer 
Charles Aznavour, American writer William 
Saroyan, supermillionaire Nubar Gulbenkian, 
and playwright-director, Elia Kazan. 

SPECIAL PRAYERS 


To commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the 1915 massacres, Armenians from the 
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United States to the Soviet Union, from 
Australla to Egypt, will devote special prayers 
today. 

In Lebanon, where 130,000 Armenians have 
settled, marriage feasts have been cancelled 
and the usually joyous Easter celebrations 
were toned down for a mourning period. 

The Turkish Embassy here, whose Govern- 
ment regards the Armenian slayings as an 
affair of the old Ottoman Empire and not of 
modern Turkey, has quietly expressed fear 
that today's commemoration could lead to 
trouble or violence by the Armenians. 

The story of Armenia js a story of trouble. 
Built 22 centuries ago around what is now 
the frontier between the Soviet Union and 
Turkey, Armenia was the world's first na- 
tion to adopt Christianity as a state religion, 
300 years after Christ, 

THREAT TO GOVERNMENT 

When World War I erupted and Armenia 
was no longer a nation, the ruling Mosiem 
‘young Turks’ claimed the Armenian 
Christians, with their revolutionary parties, 
were a threat to the Turkish Government. 

Official British documents from 1918, how- 
ever, argue that the Armenians were at first 
ardent supporters of the young Turks, and 
Armenians “were kindling the essential spark 
of lite energy * in the country, domi- 
nating Turkey's commerce, industry, finance, 
and intellectual life. 

World War I, some historians contend, was 
not the cause of the massacres, but an op- 
portunity for the Turkish rulers to wipe out 
Armenian demands for equality and reform. 

On the night of April 24, 1915, 300 Arme- 
nian leaders were executed and deportations 
began. 

FEW SURVIVED MARCHES 

British documents and an account by his- 
torian Arnold Toynbee are filled with phrases 
such as “exterminated by the most cold- 
blooded and fiendish methods,” or “death 
of unspeakable horror.” 

While the men were executed, entire vil- 
lages of women and children were marched 
500 miles or more on foot to the deserts of 
Syria or Iraq. Few survived. Many com- 
mitted suicide. Criminals were released from 
prison to escort the convoys, Raiders at- 
tacked them from the hills. 

Women were raped, sold or given away 
along the route. Children were murdered, 
babies were born and died by the track. The 
Italian consul general at Rebizond wrote of 
8,000 Armenians being herded aboard ships 
and drowned in the Black Sea. Carayan 
routes were lined with corpses. A convoy 
which started with 18,000 from Malatya ar- 
rived at Aleppo with only 150 alive. ” 

SOME CHILDREN SAVED 

Many perished from disease and exhaustion 
once they reached the barren desert camps. 
Some children were saved by Arab tribes 
who adopted them. 

Only in a few places, such as the villages 
of Musa Dagh, did the Armenians manage to 
fight back. Their fight became known to 
the world through Franz Werfel's historical 
novel (The 40 days of Musa Dagh.” 

"We received the order for deportation and 
we knew what that meant,” recalls Serop 
Sherbetjian, a 72-year-old villager who was 
one of the Musa Dagh leaders. “We preferred 
to die and we thought we would. We planned 
to drown our women and children in the 
sea but instead our 600 armed men held off 
the Turkish army for 40 days. 

“Then a French warship saw our signal— 
a Red Cross flag made from ‘bed sheets and 
underwear—and French ships came and took 
us to Egypt. About 4,500 of us go out.” 

FAR FROM UNITED 


Despite their background of common hard- 
ship, the Armenians are far from united. 
Sometimes violent divisions exist among 
three political parties, with much of the 
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argument focused on their attitude toward 
Soviet Armenia. 

Even their Christianity is divided, with 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant 
churches, and the Orthodox Church has been 
split for almost 500 years with two patri- 
archs. While many Armenians today accept 
Catholicos Vazken I of Soviet Armenia as 
their spiritual leader, others regard Catho- 
licos Khoren I of Cilicia, who lives in Leb- 
anon, as king of the Armenians, 

During the massacres, about 180,000 Ar- 
menians crossed into Russia, and the Com- 
munist regime has preserved a part of the 
Armenian homeland. In 1947, the Soviet 
Union invited Armenians to emigrate there 
and from Lebanon and Syria alone, 40,000 
answered the call. Many sent back coded 
letters saying they were disillusioned by life 
under the Communists, but none has been 
permitted to leave. 

LOYAL CITIZENS 

The last prime minister of the independent 
Armenia which had a brief existence after 
World War I, Simon Vratsian, a frail, 83- 
year-old school teacher in Beirut, says: 

“The Armenians of the Soviet Union are 
loyal, obedient citizens, but they are not 
reconciled to the regime. Armenians in the 
United States are also good American citi- 
zens, but every Armenian remains an Ar- 
menian patriot. We still believe one day we 
will return to a truly independent Armenia. 
This is the spirit which keeps us alive.” 


[From the Armenian Mirror-Spectator, 
Apr. 24, 1965] 


Oct or SMOLDERING ASHES 


The Armenian people in Turkish-occupied 
Armenia had existed in the numbness of a 
virtual state of slavery since 1375, when the 
last Armenian Kingdom in Cilicia fell prey 
to the invading Memelouks. In the 19th 
century, after the influx of Western ideas of 
liberty and democracy into the country, the 
leaders of the Armenians awakened, and 
there was a general stir and cry for reform 
and for a limited amount, of self-determina- 
tion. The alternatives were eternal slavery 
or death. 

The Turkish Government since Sultan 
Hamid had chosen to close the Armenian 
question by the alternative of death. After 
sporadic massacres in the 19th century in 
which many thousands of Armenians were 
killed by the Turks, the great crime began 
in 1915, 7 years after the young Turk Gov- 
ernment had declared a new constitution 
promising "liberty, equality, and fraternity.” 
Talaat Bey, Minister of the Interior, together 
with Enver and Jemal, headed the Govern- 
ment. They, with the consent and encour- 
agement of many Turkish officials, started 
the deportations and atrocities. Talaat 
gave the orders. 

April 24, 1915, is the day on which hun- 
dreds of Armenians leaders in Istanbul were 
taken into Government custody and killed. 
The marches in the interior provinces that 
soon engulfed all villages, towns, and cities, 
had already begun, and although there was 
Armenian defense in many areao, 1½ million 
Armenians succumbed to slaughter, after 
tortures and atrocities. The massacres con- 
tinued after 1918, when the mask of World 
War I was gone, in Transcaucasia under the 
leadership of Kemal. 

The Turkish Government had its way in 
the complete domination and usurpation of 
the western part of the Armenian historical 
homeland and part of eastern Armenia. 
Other Christian nations and people who had 
shown some sympathy to Armenians pre- 
viously, ignored the Armenocide and did not 
interceded on behalf of Armenians, though 
they acknowledged with gratitude the help 
of many Armenian soldiers that fought for 
the Allies. There were notable exceptions, 
men who tried to stop the massacres or to 
aid the Armenian cause, men such as Dr. 
Lepsius, Lord Bryce, Gladstone, Morgenthau, 
Nansen, Woodrow Wilson, and others. 
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The Armenians in Armenia and those in 
the dispersion have not forgotten their 
friends; nor have they forgotten their Turk- 
ish enemies; nor shall they ever forget 
their martyrs. On this, the 50th anniversary 
of the great crime, they remember that lives, 
homeland, and $35 billion in savings and 
property were lost to the grace of the Turk- 
ish Government and mob. They remember 
that the world has not yet recognized the 
need for restitution, and that Turkey itself 
will never even admit its crime and its pres- 
ent distortions of history. These Armenians 
feel that the cause of justice is never out- 
dated. 

And they realize that out of the smolder- 
ing ashes and the bodily ruins of death and 
decay, a smail Armenia was born and has 
made tremendous progress and contributions 
to the universal cause of education, scientific 
advancement, arts, and the Renaissance of 
its own cultural heritage. Turkey, by com- 
parison, with much more land and many 
millions more population, has not made any 
significant contributions in these fields, even 
with its billions of dollars of foreign aid. 

As an ancient people, Armenians have ex- 
perienced the flow and ebb of many regimes 
and many wars, and they know that peace is 
the only answer. 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Apr. 24, 1965] 
ARMENIA REMEMBERS 


The Armenian nation, everywhere in the 
world, is today commemorating the most 
tragic event in its long history. This was 
the massacre by the Turks that began on 
April 24, 1915. The former U.S. Ambassador 
to Turkey, the late Henry Morgenthau, called 
it “an episode which, so far as I know, is the 
most terrible day in history.” This was, of 
course, pre-Hitler. 

Armenians do in fact compare the event to 
the Hitlerite genocide of the Jews. The num- 
bers massacred by the Turks will never be 
known, Armenian estimates running as high 
as 2 million. The English historian, H. A. L. 
Fisher, sets the figure at 1 million. It is ter- 
rible enough, although the comparison with 
Hitler’s genocide is not quite accurate. Hit- 
ler exterminated Jews simply on racist 
grounds; in the Turkish extermination of the 
Armenians, whom they considered a threat 
to the Ottoman Empire, there was indeed an 
element of racism, but the primary factor was 
nationalism. And many Turks also lost their 
lives in the holocaust. 

The Armenians are a very ancient race. 
Herodotus, writing in the fifth century B.C., 
refers to them in terms that show they were 
even then an old people. Cultured, intelli- 
gent, attractive, famous traders, they have 
spread over the world and enriched all coun- 
tries in which they settled, including our 
own. 

Turks and Armenians had lived side by side 
and as members of the Ottoman Empire for 
a very long time—and they live once again in 
friendliness today. While the Turks must 
certainly have a heavy burden on their con- 
science for the dreadful events of a half cen- 
tury ago, both peopie must now let the dead 
past bury the dead. Armenians, naturally, 
cannot forget, but perhaps they can forgive. 


Uphold the Law—A Citizen’s First Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 
Mr. BOW. Mr. 5 it was my 


pleasure to accompany the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio ta Canton last 
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week for the Law Day, U.S.A., program 
sponsored by the Stark County Bar As- 
sociation and the Canton Rotary Club. 

At that luncheon we met the winners 
of the Law Day essay contest sponsored 
by the bar association, and I wish to 
include with my remarks the excellent 
essay by William Rossiter, of McKinley 
High School, which won first prize in the 
contest: 

UPHOLD THE Law—A CITIZEN'S First DUTY 
(By William Rossiter) 

A good citizen is one who is thoroughly 
concerned with the welfare of his fellow 
citizens and the society in which he lives, 
A good citizen is indispensable to society, 
because he, with other good citizens, forms 
a strong foundation on which the prosperity 
and security of the community depend. It 
is he who must support the Government 
by paying taxes and by defending the Nation 
during a time of crisis, but at all times his 
duty is extended beyond the basic require- 
ments of citizenry. He has the great re- 
sponsibility to maintain order within the 
society, so that the others may enjoy the 
privileges and benefits of an organized na- 
tion. In meeting this responsibility, he is 
obliged to conform to the legal standards 
created by his nation to promote social har- 
mony and progress. To be maintained, har- 
mony and progress depend on the mainte- 
nance of order. A citizen's first duty is to 
uphold the law, because obedience to law is 
necessary to maintain social order. 

Ideally, goodness comes from within the 
individual; order need not be imposed. So- 
ciety, if it is to exist, however, must have 
order regardless of the individual's willing- 
ness to conform. The citizen must agreeably 
comply with the law or he will necessarily 
be coerced into doing so, in order to pre- 
serve the personal security of each member 
of society. Provided, of course, that the law 
is founded on sound knowledge of the nature 
and relationship of man and society, one’s 
primary duty as a good citizen is to support 
it wholeheartedly. 

Laws which do not contribute to the se- 
curity and welfare of the individual or to the 
Nation should be abolished—but only by the 
socially justified means. In the United 
States, every citizen has an opportunity to 
influence the making and the revision of law. 
The process is indirect but efficient. A letter 
written by a citizen to a Congressman, for 
example, is one of the many available, legal 
methods to influence legislation. Certainly, 
then, an individual living in the United 
States should not choose to disobey laws, 
because he is largely responsible for their 
existence. 

In supporting the Nation, a citizen is sup- 
porting, to a great extent, his own well-being. 
While a citizen obeys the law, the Govern- 
ment can more readily work to see that the 
citizen is justly protected from crime, that 
is, the infringement upon his rights to peace 
and and security. A great deal of time 
and money is being spent by government in 
the United States to combat crime, Surely 
if everyone were to uphold the law, valuable 
time and efforts, expended now by anticrime 
organizations, could be used to help man and 
society progress more rapidly in such diverse 
and unrelated areas as medicine and engi- 
neering. 

Perhaps because several misdemeanors 
carry only small penalties, there are those 
who believe that they are thus less obligated 
to obey minor regulations. The idea is an 
erroneous one. Misdemeanors, by definition, 
are not as offensive to society as are felonies, 
but they are detrimental to the foundation 
of society in a dangerously subversive way. 
In contrast with great crimes, which are im- 
mediately sought out and dealt with, mis- 
demeanors can be widespread and are not 
nearly as apt to be corrected by a force out- 
side the individual. It is thus the responsi- 
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precious and should not be sacrificed, at the 
expense of all, because some choose to be 
lax in matters of citizenship. Indifference 
to government may cause its eventual weak- 
ening and fall. Edmund Burke has said, 
“All that is necessary for the triumph of evil 
is that good men do nothing.” Evil is active 
and aggressive, and indifference cannot de- 
fend goodness. 

Let us all take heed: We must uphold and 
defend the laws of the United States, because 
we want to conquer those forces of evil 
which operate today in our society and which 
threaten to deteriorate our Nation from 
within. The downfall of a nation as a con- 
sequence of demoralization is the most dis- 
honorable way a society can be ended. We 
have confidence, however, that we shall main- 
tain the highest ethical standards and that 
we shall always be, as a nation, a champion 
of justice and equality to guarantee these 
great privileges to the citizen who upholds 
the law. 


Joseph Baranowski: One of Nation’s 12 
Outstanding Physical Fitness Leaders 
of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I salute 
Joseph Lewis Baranowski of Mishawaka, 
Ind, in my congressional district, on 
his selection as one of the Nation's 12 
Outstanding Physical Fitness Leaders of 
1964. 

The 12 winners were honored this week 
in Washington, D.C., by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. They were se- 
lected from hundreds of candidates from 
44 States. 

The purpose of the national award, 
which was initiated at the suggestion of 
the President's Council on Physical Fit- 
ness, is to “honor individuals who con- 
tribute much but receive Httle of the 
publicity going to championship ath- 
letes and bigtime football coaches.” 

Twenty-five years ago Joe Baranowski 
organized the Indian Independent Ath- 
letic Association to give the youth of 
Mishawaka an opportunity to participate 
in sports. The activities of the ITAA in- 
clude summer softball, winter basketball 
leagues, bowling, and golf. 

Particularly noteworthy is the fact 
that Joe Baranowski’s longtime efforts 
on behalf of the youth of his city were 
not performed as a part of his regular 
occupation but on a volunteer basis. Mr. 
Baranowski works as a plant guard at 
the Dodge Manufacturing Corp., Mis- 
hawaka, 

The occasions are few in which we 
give recognition to our Nation's private 
citizens who devote their time, efforts 
and money on behalf of their fellow citi- 
zens. I am pleased that the Jaycees 
have seen fit to do so. It is also fitting 
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that Joe Baranowski should receive the 
recognition and gratitude that he so well 
deserves, 


Fair Packaging and Labeling Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
testified before the Senate Commerce 
Committee on behalf of the fair packag- 
ing and labeling legislation, which that 
committee is presently studying. I feel 
very strongly about the need for the 
enactment of this remedial legislation, 
and have long advocated its passage. For 
the benefit of those who are not familiar 
with this measure, I would like to in- 
corporate my testimony in the RECORD 
for today: 

TESTIMONY OF REPRESENTATIVE SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, OF New YORK, SENATE COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE, Fam PACKAGING AND LABELING 
LEGISLATION, May 6, 1965 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to appear before this distinguished 
committee, to present my views on S, 985, 
Senator Hart's fair packaging and labeling 
bill, and on my companion measure, H.R. 
7493. 

I respectfully urge this committee to ac- 
cord favorable consideration to this legisla- 
tion which, quite simply, is designed to pro- 
vide the consumer with accurate and com- 
plete information on the foods and drugs he 
is buying. 

The problems and abuses toward which 
this legislation addresses itself are well 
known to every shopper. For too long shop- 
pers have had to contend with bogus cents- 
off sales; they have had to hunt diligently 
for statements of net weight only to find 
them expressed in fractions or unts of meas- 
ure unintelligible to the ordinary consumer, 
and deliberately employed to defy rational 
comparison of similar products in varying 
sized packages. Consumers have been mis- 
led by attractive pictures appearing on pack- 
ages and purporting to represent the product 
inside—pictures of cookies just chock full 
of chocolate chips, for example. It is not 
until the package is opened, that the truth 
is learned: the picture bears precious little 
resemblance to the product. 

In addition to these abuses, we note such 
things as oversized packages and the use of 
meaningless catch phrases like “jumbo 
quart” and “giant half pint.” Another in- 
teresting phenomenon may be witnesses in 
advertisements which boldly proclaim “four 
servings” or “six servings.” 
true if we are serving small children who 
have been nibbling all day long, but if the 
product is intended to be served to adults, 
then these ads are grossly misleading. 

Mr. Chairman, it has proven impossible to 
rely on industry to rid itself of these unfair 
practices. In all candor though, I would 
like to acknowledge the fact that I under- 
stand some companies really made an effort 
to reform. But when the questionable prac- 
tices of other competing firms meet with 
success, even the good firms feel constrained 
to follow suit, 

This legislation would lay the ground rules, 
clearly and forcefully, for all to obey. In 
this way reputable firms would not be dis- 
advantaged by the mischief of their less 
scrupulous competitors. 

In substance, the bill makes it unlawful to 
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distribute in interstate commerce any pack- 
aged or labeled consumer commodity if the 
label or package does not conform to regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to the bill. 
These regulations will be drawn up by the 
Federal Trade Commission where products 
like soap, detergents, and paper are involved: 
and where food, drugs, and cosmetics are 
to be regulated, the responsible authority 
will be the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. In some areas, the bill re- 
quires that regulations be promulgated; in 
other, more complex areas, the bill sets forth 
the kinds of regulations which may be pro- 
mulgated, but leaves the final decisions to 
the administering authorities, to allow for 
sufficient flexibility. 

Thus it will be mandatory to publish regu- 
lations— 

1. Requiring the statement of net con- 
tents on the front panels of packages, and on 
labels affixed to the commodities; 

2. Establishing standards of prominence 
for the net contents statements; 

3. Prohibiting addition to net contents 
statements of qualifying words or phrases; 

4. Specifying exceptions to the foregoing 
requirements; F 

5. Prohibiting cents off“ or other state- 
ments of price reduction or price advantage 
on packages or labels; 

6. Prohibiting the placing on packages of 
illustrations which misrepresent the con- 
tents of the package. 

In the discretionary area, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are author- 
ized to publish regulations—after public 
hearings and consultations with persons af- 
fected thereby—which would extend to— 

1. Establishing reasonable weights or 
quantities In which a commodity shall be 
distributed for retall sale; 

2. Preventing use of packages of sizes, 
shapes or dimensions which are likely to de- 
ceive consumers as to net quantity of con- 
tents; 

3. Establishing standards other than net 
quantity of contents for designating quan- 
tity of contents; 

4, Defining what constitutes a serving“; 

5. Providing standards for alternative 
designations for quantity of contents which 
cannot meaningfully be designated in terms 
of weight, measure, or count; and 

6. Requiring labels and packages to dis- 
close sufficient Information regarding prod- 
uct ingredients and composition as will es- 
tablish or preserve fair competition between 
competing products by enabling consumers 
to make rational comparison with respect 
to price and other factors or to prevent con- 
sumer deception. 

Iam aware that there are some who would 
object to the passage of this bill, on the 
grounds that ample authority already exists 
to control these abuses, or that it would 
stifle the growth of industries or preclude 
product diversification. I believe these 
charges are unfounded. 


As far as present authority is concerned, 
Mr. Dixon, the Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, put his on the 
problem when he explained that under the 
present law, the Federal Trade Commission 
must demonstrate consumer deception be- 
fore it can act, Asa result, it has not proved 
feasible to issue orders, on a case-by-case 
basis, requiring affirmative disclosures on 
packages, of net contents, or defining what 
constitutes a “serving,” or requiring labels 
to disclose information concerning product 
ingredients or composition. Under this bill, 
the Federal Trade Commission would be 
empowered to issue regulations governing 
this area—and the regulations would have 
the force of law. 

It is also said that the Federal Drug Ad- 
ministration has ample authority to curtail 
the abuses this bill seeks to correct, But 
Commissioner Larrick has explained that 
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the Federal Drug Administration is so caught 
up with handling problems of public health 
and sanitation, that it has had little oppor- 
tunity to address itself to the pressing prob- 
lem of “truth in packaging.” Well, this 
bill seeks to see to it. that the prob- 
lem is attended to, by assigning authority to 
agencies better equipped to exercise it. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I submit that this 
bill will not stifle the growth of industries 
or preclude product diversification. Ample 
room is left for nonprice competition in the 
Marketing of products. The only restric- 
tion is that packaging and labeling must be 
honest, must be fair. I am personally con- 
Vinced that this will not be inordinately 
burdensome on the imagination and creativ- 
ity of American business. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that Mrs. 
Peterson, the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Consumer Affairs, and Mr. Dixon, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, 
have both appeared before this committee to 
Speak on behalf of this legislation, and I am 
Very glad indeed that the administration en- 
dorses this bill. When one considers that 
the average family spends some 30 percent 
of its income on consumer commodities of 
this sort, one realizes that the need for this 
legislation has been with us far too long, 
and now, surely, is the time for action. Mr. 
Chairman, I am confident that your com- 
mittee will take this necessary action, and 
will favorably report this bill to the Senate. 


Spanish War Veteran Young at 91 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in Chicago on Armed Forces Day and at 
the historic 100-year-old Germania Club 
a great soldier and patriot will be hon- 
ored with a citation from the Veterans’ 
Corps, 131st Infantry Regiment, 33d Di- 
vision, Illinois National Guard, which is 
holding its annual reunion and dinner 
dance on that occasion. 

I have known Col. Nicholas J. Budinger 
for many years. His is the caliber of 
old-fashioned Americanism, with com- 
plete love of and devotion to country. A 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
young at 91, he is an inspiration to vet- 
erans everywhere. 

My good friend Joe Martin, who is the 
corps’ able public information officer 
writes me: 


This event marks the 91st anniversary of 
the organization of the Illinois National 
Guard which took place in Chicago in 1874, 
at that time designated as Chicago’s Dandy 
First Infantry Regiment. 

The principal will be Col. Nicholas 
J. Budinger, a 91-year-old Spanish-American 
War veteran who has ben an officer of the 
Veterans Corps for 68 years. He will be 
presented with a citation for his long contin- 
uous service. Colonel Budinger is still spry 
and active. Recently, he offered his services 
to the Chicago Board of Education as a 
board member, a noncompensating position. 
In private life, he is an insurance broker 
and works at the job every day. Some old 
soldiers don't Just fade away. 
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great American and his distinguished record 
proves it. 

In addition to his volunteer Spanish War 
service, he sold bonds in World War I, served 
on the draft board during World War II, 
helped organize the Illinois Reserve Militia 
in 1940 and subsequently addressed many 
ladies’ clubs, veterans’ organizations and 
business gatherings on the subject of Amer- 
icanism. There should be more Americans of 
his caliber. 


Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense, 
Fiscal Year 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
447) making a supplemental appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
tense, and for other purposes. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for this appropriations bill. Our 
Armed Forces are engaged in battle in 
Vietnam and these funds are necessary 
to support that commitment. But, Mr. 
Chairman, I must say in all candor that 
I have serious reservations about that 
policy, and I do not intend that my vote 
be taken as approval to escalate our 
intervention. 

I do not agree with those who insist 
that an affirmative vote for this bill rep- 
resents an all-out endorsement of the 
President’s policy in Vietmam. As the 
President’s majority leader in another 
body said about the vote on this bill, ac- 
cording to this morning’s press: 

Language by one person does not make 
that binding on the other person 
to whom it is addressed. 


An appropriations bill is not the proper 
instrument for testing an important and 
complex foreign policy question such as 
Vietnam, particularly when only a mini- 
mum time of 1 hour was assigned for 
debate. If the policy is to be tested in 
the Congress, provision should be made 
for adequate consideration and debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not taken open 
issue with our Vietnam policy because I 
believe it deserves an opportunity for 
hoped-for-results and negotiations for a 
peaceful settlement. I think Mr. John- 
son is trying sincerely to extricate this 
Nation from a confused and difficult sit- 
uation in which we found ourselves when 
he took office. It was an existing fact 
155 he is trying to discover the best way 
0 

The President has said that he favors 
negotiations looking to a settlement of 
the controversy, “unconditional negoti- 
ations.” He would talk any time, any- 
where. Unfortunately, there has been 
no disposition on the part of the other 
side to negotiate. It is hoped that a 
way will be found shortly to bring the 
parties to the conference table to nego- 
tiate a fair settlement. And, Mr. Chair- 
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man, may I say that I do not believe that 
escalation of the confiict will serve to 
stimulate negotiations. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought the debate 
took an unfortunate turn with the as- 
sertion of several gentlemen in the mi- 
nority that dissent and disagreement 
should be curtailed. Free expression 
and debate are the glory of a democracy 
and a demand for conformity is the es- 
sence of a totalarian regime rather than 
a government such as ours. That is why 
I disagree with the gentlemen who took 
issue with the so-called “teach-ins.”’ 
Americans, and this includes professors, 
have a right to express their views. 

I would remind the gentlemen of the 
minority of the statements of two illus- 
trious former members of their party in 
the other body. In a letter to a constit- 
uent dated January 5, 1950, the late Sen- 
ator Arthur Vandenberg said: 

Every foreign policy must be totally de- 
bated and the “loyal opposition” is under 
special obligation to see that this occurs, 


On January 5, 1951, in a speech in the 
Senate, the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio said this: 

During recent years a theory has devel- 
oped that there shall be no criticism of the 
foreign policy of the administration, that any 
such criticism is an attack on the unity of 
the Nation, that it gives aid and comfort to 
the enemy, and that it sabotages any idea of 
& bipartisan foreign policy for the national 
benefit. I venture to state that this propo- 
sition is a fallacy and a very dangerous fal- 
lacy threatening the very existence of the 
Nation. As I see it, Members of Congress, 
and particularly Members of the Senate, have 
a constitutional obligation to reexamine con- 
stantly and discuss the foreign policy of the 
United States. If we permit appeals to unity 
to bring an end to that criticism, we endan- 
ger not only the constitutional liberties of 
the country, but even is future existence. 


Mr. Chairman, the best safeguard 
against error in our foreign policy lies 
in continuous discussions to find the 
truth and to develop the best policy. So 
let us have an end to the criticism that 
those who take an opposite view from 
the majority are undermining the secu- 
rity of our Nation. 


Sierra Leone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, Sargent 
Shriver recently sent me the March is- 
sue of a very interesting Peace Corps 
publication: Peace Corps Volunteer. In 
this particular issue, the work of volun- 
teers in remote Sierra Leone, on the West 
Coast of Africa, is highlighted. I was 
delighted to find that a volunteer from 
the Second Congressional District of 
Michigan, Lon Dickerson, of Plymouth, 
was cited for his work in the Sierra Leone 
National Library. 

Our late President Kennedy first pub- 
licly articulated the concept of the Peace 
Corps in an informal speech in the Sec- 
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ond District of Michigan, early on a cam- 
paign morning in October 1960. I 
strongly supported the idea then; as a 
Congressman, I support the volunteers, 
and their work, now, I recommend the 
article in the Volunteer to the Members. 
It follows: 
SIERRA LEONE 
(By Donovan McClure) 

If you pick up a map of Africa, your left 
thumb will likely rest on, and cover up, Sierra 
Leone. It’s that small, humid, very wet or 
very dry, thumb-shaped country on Africa's 
west coast. Sierra Leone was the 100th 
member of the United Nations, and one of 
the first dozen countries to receive Peace 
Corps volunteers, 

The world has never really focused on 
Sierra Leone—that is, Newsweek and Time 
hardly ever write about it, and the Associated 
Press man in Nigeria who covers West Africa 
has been here only twice since 1963. The 
New York Times had a man here last sum- 
mer, but he was selling advertising. 

As a former newspaperman, I can under- 
stand the indifference of the news media, 
The noise and bombast are elsewhere. Inde- 
pendence came in 1961 and with it a smoothly 
functioning, democratic, two-party system 
of government. No coups, and no one went 
to jail for his politics. The country didn't 
even change its name. All this spells ob- 
scurity, for as every editor knows, good gov- 
ernment makes poor headlines. 

There is another factor in Sierra Leone's 
relative remoteness from the world: It is not 
easy to get here. At least, not as easy as it 
would appear. On the map, as the jet files, 
it’s a scant 5.000 miles from New York to 
Freetown. But while Freetown boasts the 
world’s third-largest harbor, the airport is of 
lesser dimensions, and the big jet must land 
elsewhere. Blame the magnificent moun- 
tains that come down to meet the sea, the 
only place in West Africa where this occurs. 
Sierra Leone’s international airport is located 
across the bay—a 2-hour bus and launch ride 
from Freetown. The Peace Corps volunteers 
who leave New York by jet arrive in Guinea, 
80 miles from Freetown, in 8 to 10 hours. 
But the trip on from neighboring Guinea 
may take anywhere from 20 minutes (if all 
goes well) to 2 days (if all does not). Alr 
Guinea, with its Russian and Eastern-bloc 
pilots, provides the charter. The Sierra 
Leone airport manager, a Britisher, on one 
occasion asked a Czech pilot how he felt 
about delivering American Peace Corpsmen: 
“It's a Job,” was the response. 

No one planned it that way, but in 3 years, 
eight different colleges and universities— 
never the same one twice—have trained Si- 
erra Leone-bound volunteers. Columbia 
University took first crack at it, in the fall 
of 1961, preparing 37 volunteers for assign- 
ments as secondary schoolteachers. Then 
came State University College of Education, 
New Paltz, N.Y. (teachers), Howard (nurses), 
Maine (rural development), Cornell (teach- 
ers), Yale (law), UCLA (rural development), 
and Indiana (teachers). 

Not only has the training been diversified, 
but so have the programs. 

Teaching, as elsewhere in Africa, has high 
priority, and while we've functioned so far 
only in the secondary schools and training 
colleges, next fall two dozen or so volunteers 
will teach in the primary schools. 

A medical team of two volunteer doctors 
and eight nurses transformed a small up- 
country hospital into a medical facility that 
attracted patients from all over Sierra Leone. 
Unfortunately, doctors could not be recruited 
for anew team and the program was termi- 
nated last July. 

The first Peace Corps-CARE rural develop- 
ment volunteers arrived here in October 
1962, and that program has come almost full 
circle—commencing as pure“ community 
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development, evolving into self-help con- 
struction (bridges, market roads, jetties) 
and now, by degrees, returning to “semi- 
pure” community development at the village 
level. The first stage pure“ community 
development—was frustrating to both the 
volunteers and Sierra Leoneans. The Latin 
America-style community development 
simply didn’t work here. The villages were 
too small, the population too scattered, and 
the social structure too limited. 

In a village of 60 people, a volunteer trying 
to build a bridge or school with voluntary 
labor soon wears out his welcome, and the 
self-help dries up before the project is com- 
pleted. After much experimenting, the 
volunteers themselves arrived at a successful 
formula; each volunteer undertook projects 
In several villages simultaneous, spending a 
morning here, an afternoon there, the next 
day somewhere else, his visits timed to when 
his presence was required for either technical 
assistance or organizational help. Since this 
sort of schedule requires high mobility, the 
Sierra Leone Government donated seven 
land-rovers to the volunteers and provides 
fuel and maintenances for the vehicles. By 
the time the original rural development 
group completed their tours last spring, this 
system had been highly structured and func- 
tioned smoothly. 

Too smoothly, in fact, for their group V 
replacements felt a lack of challenge. Also, 
their very mobility deprived them of close, 
meaningful relationships in the villages. To 
offset this, a few volunteers began probing 
into smaller, more personal projects in addi- 
tion to the high impact“ ones. They are 
teaching villagers to make toys and furni- 
ture, promoting improved methods of agri- 
culture, and delving into public health 
problems. Two volunteers, Mario DiSanto 
(Brooklyn) and Louis Rapoport (Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) have been assigned to single 
chiefdoms and are engaged full time in 
“semipure” community development. 


WHAT THEY LIKE MORE 


The impact made by rural development 
volunteers can be seen, and touched. Teach- 
ers sometimes fail to see results, If they 
could read the correspondence that comes 
across.my desk from headmasters and minis- 
try officials, they would not be troubled. 
Headmasters like the fact Peace Corps teach- 
ers are friendly and work hard and teach 
classes when they're supposed to; that they 
organize the libraries, coach the athletic 
teams, direct the choirs, tutor the dull stu- 
dents, monitor the evening study shalls, and 
spend their weekends and vacations paint- 
ing, planting, plastering, and cementing. 
But what they like most of all, more than 
the go-go spirit and cheerful faces, even more 
than the projectors and tape recorders and 
wall maps and science kits that are the 
trappings of each volunteer teacher, what 
they like more than that is the number, the 
ever increasing number, of students taught 


by Peace Corps volunteers who pass the 


third- and fifth-form exams. This is where 
the payoff is, to students and headmasters 
alike. This is the battle they gear for, and 
the yolunteers have done, and are doing, a 
good job preparing them for it. 

Frustrations vary. Rain that won't stop 
and vehicles that won't start give the rural 
development guys their greatest headaches. 
When roads are impassable or the ferry is 
out or the Jeep is laid up, work stops and the 
rural development volunteer sits and chafes 
and wonders why he didn’t stay in Pitts- 
burgh. 

The teachers have their own problems. 
The history major who had 2 years of 
French in high school finds himself the 
school French master, (“Ah cain't teach 
French,” moaned one pretty volunteer from 
South Carolina, but she did, though her stu- 
dents speak with an accent that would not 
impress a Parisian.) 
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Volunteers improvise, and sometimes whole 
new programs develop. Al MclIvor (Roselle, 
N.J.) a volunteer in group I, organized a 
band at Catholic Training College in Bo, the 
first in the school’s history. The school liked 
the band so much that when Al's tour ended, 
they requested a “professional bandmaster“ 
to take his place. And a pro they got. Jim 
Polite (New Orleans) a 47-year-old musician 
who had organized high school, college, and 
Army bands in the States, not only gave the 
big beat to that college but is working with 
bands and fledgling musicians at schools 
throughout the Bo area. To hundreds, he's 
“the music man.“ Jim has written a music 
syllabus for the secondary schools and several 
songs, including Big Fat Joe“ and “African 
Boogie.” Now headmasters are flooding my 
office with requests for bandmasters “like 
Jim Polite.” 

Other efforts that began either as special 
projects or as extracurricular activities for 
volunteers have had similar payoffs. In ad- 
dition to 114 secondary school teachers and 
27 rural development volunteers, we have a 
museum curator—Janet Stone (Lambertville, 
N. J.); three professional librarians assigned 
to the Sierra Leone National Library—-Ethel 
Hill (Seattle), Joan Loslo (Rantoul, IN), and 
Lon Dickerson (Plymouth, Mich.); and a TV 
specialist who writes, produces, directs, and 
runs camera for Sierra Leone national tele- 
vision—John Gray (Grosse Pointe, Mich.). 
These specialists were requested after group 
I and II volunteer teachers with an interest 
in these areas made such positive part-time 
contributions that the ministries wanted 
full-time Peace Corps volunteers to replace 
them. 

MANY STAY ON 


Although It has been more than 3 years 
since the first Peace Corps volunteers arrived 
in Sierra Leone, there is still in the country 
at least one member from every Peace Corps 
group. Billie Day (Littleton, Colo.) who was 
in the original group of 37 secondary school 
teachers, is now a member of the staff in 
Freetown as administrative assistant. Pa- 
tricia Preciado (Riverdale, N.J.) came in 
September 1962, with group II teachers, then 
stayed on for a third year to work in a 
hospital. Jeff Mareck (Novato, Calif.), a 
group III rural development volunteer, saw 
his colleagues off last July, but Jef_—a me- 
chanical whiz who keeps Peace Corps ve- 
hicles running in addition to his rural de- 
velopment chores—has stayed on to give a 
sagging jeep fleet several thousand extra 
miles. Groups IV (51 secondary school 
teachers), V (27 rural development volun- 
teers), and VI (69 secondary school teachers) 
are in the midst of tours. 


Foreign Aid Gives New Hope to 
Thousands in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
Los Angeles Times article should prove a 
point to critics of the foreign aid program 
who insist that U.S. assistance rarely 
reaches the people in need. A firsthand 
observation by Los Angeles Times staff 
writer, Francis B. Kent, tells the story of 
northeast Brazil—a story of the desper- 
ately poor who have found better ways of 
building things, better health facilities, 
employment, food, a helping hand in time 
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of disaster, and a future for their children 
because of aid from the American people. 

And for those who insist upon expres- 
sions of gratitude in return for foreign 
aid, perhaps the prayers of these grate- 
ful townfolk will suffice. 

Here is a story—a true story—proving 
that foreign aid deals with real people, 
real problems, and effective solutions: 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, Feb. 

28, 1965] 
RURAL BRAZIL GRATEFUL FOR U.S. Am—Fobp 

FOR Peace GIVES THovsanns New LEASE ON 

Lire 


(By Francis B. Kent) 


SALVADORE, BRAZTL.—In the drawing rooms 
of Brazil's big cities you hear scant mention 
of U.S. ald programs. The drawing room set 
would rather talk politics. - 

But in the interior, in the little towns 
just this side of starvation, U.S. assistance 
is a byword. 

Listen to the Reverend Paulo Jose da Silva, 
Jr., pastor of a Baptist church in Iplau. 
where floods routed hundreds of families last 
year and drove an already poverty-stricken 
people to the brink of despair: 

“Every Wednesday we have a prayer meet- 
ing and invariably someone rises to thank 
the American people for their help.” 

Listen to Edison Moura Nery, acting mayor 
of Jaguaquara: 

“Help from the United States has brought 
this town to life. Its results have been 
spectacular,” 

ALLIANCE PRAISED 


On the wall behind Nery hung a poster, 
about 4 feet square, bearing the clasped- 
hands symbol of the Alliance for 
Others like it are in city halls throughout 
the northeast, 

Both the pastor and the politiclan were 
talking about the food for peace program, 
Which under the Alliance has given thous- 
ands of Brazilians a new lease on life. 

And not only Brazilians, Food for peace 
distributes surplus US. farm products to 
needy people abroad, is helping people in 
more than 100 countries around the world. 

Here in the Brazilian northeast, where life- 
time hunger is the lot of millions, the effects 
of food for peace are particularly apparent. 
Food has become a kind of money and it has 
built scores of roads, dams, waterwells, and 
public buildings that would have been im- 
possible without It. 

It works like this: The chronically un- 
employed are put to work and paid partly in 
cash and partly in food. Local governments 
put up the money. Food for peace provides 
wheat, cornmeal, dried milk, and edible oils. 

Iplau and Jaguaquara are just two of the 
towns that food for peace is changing. They 
Me southwest of Salvador, capital of Bahia 
state, and just west of the sugarcane belt 
that runs along the Atlantic coast. 

Beyond this fertile belt the land deteri- 
orates rapidly. The soil is poor and the 
weather cycle irregular. More often than not 
there is drought and everything dries up, 
including the people. When it rains, fre- 
quently after dry spells of up to 3 years, the 
water comes down in torrents. 


THOUSANDS FLEE FLOODS 


Last year there were floods. Thousands of 
tamilles were driven from their homes and 
had no place to turn for help. Food for 
peace stepped in with emergency relief. 

When the Immediate crisis was past it be- 
came apparent that a long-range program 
was needed, a program that would anticipate 
flood and drought and at the same time help 
meet the problems of chronic unemployment. 

What grew out of it was the food for work 
program, which goes a long way toward meet- 
ing a prime goal for food for peace: Com- 
munity development, 

According to Leonard G. Wolf, a former 
Iowa Congressman who is the director of food 
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for peace in Brazil, the distribution of sur- 
plus foods should be more than just a hand- 
out. It should be a tool, he says, to interest 
people in their problems and get them started 
toward solutions. 

In some areas of the northeast it has 
worked dramatically, In others It has failed. 

It has worked in Jaguaquara, where the 
townspeople have gone to work with vigor. 
A 6-mile burro trail to the main Salvador- 
Rio de Janeiro highway has been broadened 
and graded. Drainage ditches have been 
dug to carry awry the heavy rains that used 
to isolate the town. At the road's junction 
with the highway a community market build- 
ing is going up where farmers will be able 
to bring their barranas and mandioc for 
transport into Salvador. 

Jaguaquara’s main street is being paved, 
and as the paving progresses the face of the 
town is changing. No longer plagued by 
clouds of red dust raised by passing vehicles, 
the shopkeepers and dwellers are painting, 
planting flower gardens, and generally spruc- 
ing up their property. 

SEVEN THOUSAND PARTICIPATING 


Nery, the acting mayor, said in an inter- 
view that the 7,000 people of Jaguaquara now 
have an active interest in their town They 
take pride in it, knowing that they have con- 
tributed to its improvement 

In Ipiau, a town of about 15,000, the story 
is much the same but on a broader scale 
Here, with the help of food for peace, more 
than 200 houses have been built for families 
flooded out of the lowlands along the river 
An agriculture school is being built, along 
with a sewerage system and the town’s first 
public library 

Ipiau’s Baptist pastor, Mr. da Silva, oper- 
ates a clinic in connection with his church. 
Since American food began arriving, he told 
a reporter, the number of le seek- 
ing medical help has fallen off dramatically. 

Food for peace will not last forever. In 
Brazil the program is scheduled to wind up 
in 1971. By then, Wolf said recently, it is 
hoped that Brazilians will be able to carry 
on by themselves. 

One area that shows promise of carrying 
on independently is the school lunch pro- 
gram, under which about 3.5 million young- 
sters are now being provided with a daily hot 
meal, The fare is spartan: reconstituted 
milk, a sort of gruel prepared from wheat and 
perhaps some bread or macaroni. 

But here again the purpose is community 
development, and Brazilians are taking a 
hand in local administration and food prepa- 
ration. 

In addition to community development, 
Wolf sees In the school lunch program a 
means of broadening education in a country 
where about half the population is illiterate. 

BUILDING FUTURE 

“The generation that should be in school 
today,” he said, “will have to provide the na- 
tional leaders of tomorrow.” 

But because of widespread poverty rel- 
atively few stay in school very long, partic- 
ularly in the northeast, Where a hot lunch 
is served, attendance figures rise sharply and 
the number of children who go on to grad- 
uate increases. 

For more than a decade Brazil has had a 
school lunch program of its own but, ac- 
cording to Wolf, until food for peace became 
available, it drifted along without much suc- 
cess, 

Now the program has come aliye, Repre- 
sentatives from throughout the country met 
here recently for a 2-week conference and 
their enthusiasm was high. They attended 
classes in nutrition and methods of food 
preparation and took home with them 
packets of vegetable seeds donated by the 
Ferry Morse Co., of Kentucky. 

One reason for the heightened interest in 
the program, according to a number of dele- 
gates, is the unparalleled support shown by 
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the revolutionary government that took 
power last April, The new government, 
which has slashed budgets everywhere, not 
only refused to cut back the lunch program 
but quadrupled its funds. 

At a closing ceremony in the University of 
Bahia auditorium, speaker after speaker 
mounted the rostrum to sing the praises of 
the alliance for progress and food for peace. 

Unintentionally, perhaps they answered 
two questions often heard in the United 
States: are the people overseas aware of U.S. 
foreign aid? Do they appreciate it? 

Here in the Brazilian northeast, it seems, 
they are. And they do. 


Labor Develops Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is significant that among the 
forces in the United States encouraging 
the economic and social development of 
Latin America is the American labor 
movement. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial from 
the April 26, 1965, issue of the Michigan 
City, Ind., News Dispatch, concerning 
the role of the American labor movement 
in Latin America. 

The editorial follows: 

LABOR DEVELOPS LATIN AMERICA 


The labor movement of the Americas is 
playing an increasingly active role in Latin- 
American economic and social development. 

A major catalytic force in this effort is the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment, sponsored jointly by U.S. labor unions, 
private firms and the Government to foster 
development of free trade unions in Latin 
America. 

AIPLD’s social projects departnient assists 
Latin-American unions in preparing proj- 
ects, arranging financing and construction 
and setting up administrative procedures for 
completed projects, 

The social projects department, established 
in 1962, is currently working on 28 projects 
planned by Latin labor unions in 13 alliance 
nations. These projects, representing & com- 
bined investment of $94 million, are mainly 
in the housing field but also include such 
activities as credit unions, workers’ banks, 
consumer and producer co-ops, medical clin- 
ics and rural development programs, 

Three projects are essentially completed. 
Largest is the $10 million John F. Kennedy 
housing project in Mexico City sponsored by 
a union of graphic arts workers. 

The institute also assisted in establishing 
ASINCOOP, a savings and loan association 
for workers’ housing cooperatives, which 
opened in Lima last summer. 

Another project nearing completion is a 
185-unit housing development in Honduras, 
sponsored by the Tela Railroad Workers 
Union. 

A $3 million extension is being planned for 
members of the North Coast Federation of 
Workers, 

The Inter-American Development Bank is 
considering a $2 million loan application to 
help finance construction of the planned 
1,400 homes. 

Other examples of union projects, now 
being planned with assistance from AIFLD: 

In Argentina, four unions are drafting 
plans for a 2,000-unit project to be con- 
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structed on 13 sites, mostly in the province 
of Buenos Aires. Financing will come from 
a $10 million loan from AFL-—CIO-affiliated 
unions. 

Members of 40 S&o Paulo, Brazil, trade 
unions will be eligible for homes in the pro- 
posed 5,000-unit Kennedy Memorial housing 
project, to be built on two sites. The AFL- 
CIO has earmarked $7 million for the project 
and AID has pledged more than $2.7 million 
in counterpart cruzeiros. 

In Chile, 1,000 units are being planned 
for union members in six cities. 

Colombia’s Democratic Trade Union Al- 
liance, formed to coordinate union housing 
efforts, plans more than 4,000 units in Bogota 
and 14 other cities. 

In Costa Rica, a proposed 215-unit proj- 
ect will be financed from a $1 million loan 
from the AFL-CIO welfare and pension fund. 

In the Dominican Republic, site prepara- 
tion work has begun for a 900-unit project 
for sugar mill workers in San Pedro de 
Macoris. 

In Ecuador, a preliminary survey for a $2 
million, AFL-CIO-financed project has been 
completed. 

Peruvian unionists are making final revi- 
sions on a planned tricity housing project 
(Chimbote, Cuzco, and Trujillo) of about 
830 units, to be financed by a $3 million AFL- 
CIO loan. 

Uruguayan unions are planning construc- 
tion of 800 units in three urban locations, 
Financing will come from a proposed $3 mil- 
lion AFL-CIO loan. 


Craters of Moon Established as Monu- 
ment 41 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the States bordering my State of Idaho 
are dotted with world-renowned national 
parks such as Glacier National Park in 
Montana; Yellowstone National Park in 
Montana and Wyoming, and a part of 
which is in Idaho; Grand Teton National 
Park in Wyoming; Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park in Utah; Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park in Oregon; and Mount Rainer 
National Park in Washington. 

While the Yellowstone-Teton National 
Park combination is the only such area 
of this nature immediately adjacent to or 
partially within Idaho, yet Idaho does 
contain all, or parts of, 15 national for- 
ests—12 of which are entirely within the 
State. These national forests, together 
with other federally owned lands, com- 
prise 67 percent of the land area of 
Idaho. These national forests—from 
Kaniksu on the Canadian border to 
Cache and Caribou in the southeastern 
corner of the State—contain some of the 
most rugged, the most beautiful, the 
most unusual scenic portions of the 
United States. 

In Idaho is the world famous winter 
and summer playground—Sun Valley. 

In Idaho is a river that disappears into 
the desert, only to reappear over a hun- 
dred miles away in the form of a “thou- 
sand springs” gushing from the walls of 
the Snake River Canyon. 
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In Idaho is probably the most weirdly 
beautiful and unique national monument 
in the United States—the Craters of the 
Moon National Monument—located just 
a few miles from where the Lost River 
sinks from sight. Created by a volcanic 
eruption—estimated by geologists to have 
occurred about 1,650 years ago—Craters 
of the Moon National Monument now 
attracts nearly 200,000 visitors yearly. 

I include in the Recor a story on this 
unique monument—a story which ap- 
peared in the Idaho Sunday Journal, 
published in Pocatello, Idaho, on May 2, 
1965, the 4Ist anniversary of the desig- 
nation of Craters of the Moon as a na- 
tional monument: 

Craters or Moon ESTABLISHED AS MONUMENT 
41 Years Aco 

Arco.On May 2, 1924—41 years ago 
President Calvin Coolidge proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of Craters of the Moon National 
Monument. 

The proclamation recognized “an area 
which contains a remarkable fissure eruption 
together with its associated volcanic cones, 
craters, rifts, lava flows, caves, natural 
bridges, and other phenomena characteristic 
of volcanic action which are of unusual sci- 
entific value and general interest * * *.” 

Today Craters of the Moon is visited by 
nearly 200,000 visitors per year, reports Super- 
intendent Roger J. Contro. A modern visitor 
center, plus intepetive signs and tails, help 
visitors understand the fascinating story told 
here in lava rock. It is a unique study area 
for geologists, because in one small area it 
exhibits almost every primary feature of 
basaltic volcanism known the world over. 

In 1962 a pristine grassland, surrounded by 
rough lava flows, and thus protected from 
domestic grazing, was added to the monu- 
ment for scientific purposes. Such an island 
of vegetation, called a “Kipuka” by Ha- 
walians, provides a valuable comparison with 
native grasslands in this part of Idaho which 
have been subjected to various degrees of 
heavy livestock grazing. Scientists from the 
Soil Conservation Service and the University 
of Idaho are presently studying soil and 
range conditions of the Kipuka. 

Craters of the Moon is presently Idaho's 
only member of the 200-unit national park 
system. It was the 11th of 77 national mon- 
uments which have been established. 


Pennsylvania’s Urban Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

MESSAGE ON THE FUTURE OF PENNSYLVANIA'S 
URBAN COMMUNITIES, BY Gov, WILLIAM W. 
SCRANTON, BEFORE A JOINT SESSION OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY, HARRISBURG, PA., APRIL 
20, 1965 
Mr. Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Speaker, 

ladies and gentlemen of the general assem- 

bly, my fellow Pennsylvanians, we come here 
today in behalf of the 9 million Pennsyl- 
yanians who live in our big cities, our sub- 
urbs, our smaller cities, our growing towns. 

We seek to design an effective local-State 
partnership to build better communities in 
a better Pennsylvania, 
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We shall talk of people; and of their homes 
and their schools, and of their fight against 
juvenile delinquency, and of their struggle 
for good communities, for public health and 
public safety. 

And when we have finished, Pennsylvania 
will be on her way to another chapter of 
greatness. 

For of all human creations none is more 
perverse than the urban community. It 
gives with one hand, and takes away with 
the other. 

Cities exist, for example, to provide other- 
wise impossible opportunities for economic 
advancement. Yet, they also spawn the 
cruelest poverty. 

Cities are for the common safety of their 
inhabitants. Yet, they simmer with crime, 
delinquency, and violence. 

Cities are for health and happiness. Yet, 
there are places in Philadelphia where babies 
die at three times the normal rate. 

Cities are for convenience. Yet, the sub- 
urban commuter is one of the most in- 
convenienced men in all America. 

Cities exist so that man can savor and 
supplement his cultural birthright. Yet, 
even the basic education of the young be- 
comes more difficult each year. 

So, man creates urban communities to 
nurture and shape his civilization, but he 
must wage a perpetual struggle lest they 
succeed only in twisting and brutalizing it. 

And the enemies of the urban community 
are legion. 

Overcrowding. The sordid press of too 
many people into rundown, shoddy neigh- 
borhoods. The monotonous crush of stone, 
steel and brick, until God's green earth is 
blotted out and it almost seems as if man 
was made to serve the buildings. 

The squalid ghettos of penned-in human- 
ity, ill equipped by ignorance, prejudice, and 
disease to break the chains of poverty. 

Overrapid growth. And, even in more 
prosperous communities, the failure to pro- 


“vide community facilities In sufficient quan- 


aa or quality to serve a burgeoning popula- 
on. 

Or lack of growth. And the growing cob- 
webs of decay it spins off. 

One or more of these malfunctions of 
modern society has taken its toll through 
all the urban communities of Pennsylvania. 
The big cities, the suburbs, the smaller cities, 
the towns—none has completely escaped, and 
all are endangered in the future. 

Juvenile delinquency in Pennsylyania’s 
urban communities has increased as much 
as 30 percent since 1959. 

Over 300 Pennsylvania communities still 
dump raw, untreated sewage into the streams 
and rivers of our State. 

Though the average density of popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania is only 252 persons per 
square mile, there are neighborhoods in Phil- 
adelphia where nearly 63,000 human beings 
per square mile are squeezed in. 

Each year, some 20,000 children in Pennsyl- 
vania’s urban communities drop out without 
completing grade and high school. 

There are sections of our larger cities 
where the unemployment rate surpasses 20 
percent, and among young people in certain 
eee it rises to more than 60 per- 
cent. 

And, in Pennsylvania, over 65 of every 100 
single-family urban homes are older than 
25 years—and that's 16 percentage points 
higher than the national average and higher 
than any of our neighboring States. 

All this is clear testimony that Pennsyl- 
yania’s urban communities have deep prob- 
lems that must be solved. 

And the government of this Common- 
wealth must be to become a full 
partner with the local communities in the 
labor that lies ahead. 

We have started. 

But now there is much more to be done. 
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And that is why I come here today to 
Propose a new era in the relationship of our 
State p ais a 33 

I propose a d c new 
State and local. governments to make the 
urban areas of Pennsylvania the most liv- 
able, the most progressive in all the Nation. 

Such an alliance requires that we adopt 
two broad and bold approaches, 

The first of these is to assure that the lo- 
cal communities are strong enough to carry 
thelr end of the partnership. 

And, second, the State government must 
embark on a series of new and expanded 
programs that hit as rifle shots at the most 
serious problems facing local communities 
today. 

Consider the first of these two approaches: 

Local communities are creatures of the 
State. In fact, the relationship historically 
has been almost that of parent and child. 
But a wise parent knows that when the 
child has reached maturity he must be given 
more of a voice in the conduct of his own 
affairs and those of the family. 

For the communities of Pennsylvania that 
time has come. And to effect it I offer four 
specific proposals. 

First, I ask the general assembly to create 
a new cabinet-level department of commun- 
ity affairs. 

This will give the communities of Pennsyl- 
vania a fair voice and a long overdue voice 
in the highest councils of the State govern- 
ment. 

At long last, 9 million persons who live in 
Pennsylvania’s urban areas—whether big 
city, suburban area, smaller city or growing 
town—will have a major department of the 
government interested specifically in the ex- 
perience and problems of urban living. 

When finally assembled the new 
ment will have under its jurisdiction all of 
those programs and areas of responsibility 
which are of paramount importance to the 
urban communities of Pennsylvania. 

These will include not only the compila- 
tion and dissemination of statistical and pro- 
fessional information of importance to the 
communities, but also such programs as ur- 
ban renewal, mass transportation and com- 
munity planning. 

In addition, the new department will have 
jurisdiction over the Commonwealth's éf- 
forts to encourage the development of hous- 
ing for our citizens. 

Summed up, the Department of Commu- 
nity Afairs will provide a clearing house for 
Solying the common problems of Pennsyl- 
Vania communities, an opportunity for those 
communities to be fully represented in the 
State government, and a one-stop agency to 
Carry out the p: which are of vital 
importance to the urban areas of the Com- 
monwealth. 

The second great need, if our local com- 
munities are to develop the strength they 
Ought to have, is for the general assembly 
to enact sweeping reforms in the election 
laws of the Commonwealth. 

I will, therefore, put before you legislation 
to reform the conduct of elections In Penn- 
Sylvania. 

It will call for a new method of selecting 
flection district officials and will provide for 
their training. It will reform the existing 
absentee ballot law. And it will provide im- 
Proved procedures to guarantee every citi- 
Zen's right to vote without coercion and to 
hare his ballot honestly counted. 

The third need to strengthen our local 
communities is for more of them to yolun- 
tarlly enter into regional planning and re- 
lated activities with their neighbors. 

The State planning board is currently con- 
ducting reconnaissance surveys of each re- 
gion of the State. These, plus the other 
Work of the planning board, will identify 
common regional problems which will only 
yield to regional solutions. 

I am requesting the pi board, there- 
fore, to make its studies and all other pos- 
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sible aid avallable to the local communities. 
And I urge our communities to undertake 
the widespread practice of voluntary, co- 
operative regional planning and related ac- 
tivities. 

And, finally, the fourth proposal I am 
making to strengthen our local communities 
is this: 

We need to strip away all of the old, out- 
moded restrictive State law which has piled 
up over the years. Nearly two centuries of 
legislative accumulation overcontrols our 
communities, stifles their initiative, and re- 
duces their ability to produce viable local 
governments. 

First and foremost, we must remove from 
the State constitution itself some of the old- 
fashioned and unn restrictions and 
anachronism which it forces on local govern- 
ment. 5 

A constitutional amendment to accomplish 
just that is already before the General As- 
sembly as part of this administration's con- 
stitutional reform package. I urge you to 
pass it speedily. 

Furthermore, we need to reexamine the 
whole body of local government restrictions 
enacted through the years by the General 
Assembly. 

I am appointing, therefore, a high-level 
and bipartisan task force—including repre- 
sentatives of State and local governments, of 
the general assembly, of local government 
associations, and of other interested groups— 
to begin immediately the task of reviewing 
existing law. 

When this task force completes ita labor, 
the results will be presented to the general 
assembly, along with recommendations for 
change, repeal and modernization. 

These four proposals then can make Penn- 
sylvania’s urban communities strong enough 
to carry their half of the dynamic local-State 
partnership I am proposing. 

But to provide for strong communities is 
to meet only part of the challenge. 

The government of the Commonwealth 
also must Now take on an even more fierce 
determination to strike out at the common 
enemies of its communities and itself. 

I propose, therefore, that we undertake 
new programs aimed at five great problems 
facing our communities, but which are be- 
yond their ability to tackle alone. 

These five great problems are: Education, 
housing, crime and delinquency, mass trans- 
portation, and health. 

First, education. 

In 1 week I will put before you the results 
of an exhaustive 2-year effort which un- 
tangles the present maze of State subsidies 
for the support of local schools. 

I mention it today because the new sys- 
tem will be of great benefit to the school- 
children of Pennsylvania's urban areas. 

Besides the new subsidy formula, there 
are two more vital educational measures I 
urge you to enact. One will give youngsters 
from the slums a fair chance at an equal 
start. The second will replace wornout school 
buildings in our heaviest populated areas, 

The first program is alréady before you. 
In my original budget requests I included, 
and I urge you now to act favorably on it, 
a request for $1 million to provide preschool 
training for children from the slums. 

There are the children, who without special 
early help, will drop out of school before 
the eighth grade. Their deprived back- 
grounds guarantee that without this pre- 
school training they will not be able to keep 
pace with more fortunate children. I believe 
they deserve our special help. 

The second program—to replace wornout 
school buildings in our heavy populated cen- 
ters—will be detailed in next week’s educa- 
tion message. 

In a nutshell, however, what I will sug- 
gest is that the State heavily invest, through 
its long-term borrowing capacity, in the mod- 
ernization of Pennsylvania's most outmoded 
school buildings. 
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The second great need of Pennsylvania's 
urban communities is housing. 

I am concerned about the general level of 
new home construction in Pennsylvania. 

We know that the average age of housing 
in Pennsylvania is older than the national 
average and older than our neighboring 
States. And we know, too, that the number 
of new housing starts in the Commonwealth 
has been down in some recent years. 

Obviously, the decades of economic plight 
in Pennsylvania, reflected in what until re- 
cently was an unemployment rate far higher 
than the national average, did have and 
might still be having an adverse effect on 
the housing industry. 

But what no one knows is whether this 
completely explains the less than ideal con- 
struction level. We must find out. 

I shall name, therefore, a cabinet-level 
group to work in close touch with the home- 
bullding industry to determine what the 
Commonwealth might do to stimulate the 
private construction of housing. If indeed 
there is need for governmental action, it shall 
be promptly made known to the general 
assembly. 

Meanwhile, there is one vast segment of 
Pennsylvania's housing need that we can 
and should move immediately to meet. 

We need nearly 30,000 middle-income 
homes and I propose an imaginative and 
unique program through which the Com- 
monwealth will stimulate private enter- 
prise to fill that need. 

These homes would sell in the $10,000 to 
$17,500 price range and would be p 
by Pennsylvanians at the $3,600 to $8,000 
annual earnings level. 

The largest single obstacle now preventing 

these families from owning their own homes 
is the income requirements under presently 
available financing. 
The detailed program I will shortly put 
before you will remove that obstacle by low- 
ering the interest on mortgages and thus re- 
ducing the family income needed to meet 
monthly payments. 

The money to finance this plan will come 
from bonds issued by the vania Hous- 
ing Agency. The mortgages it finances will 
be fully insured, The bonds will be repaid 
over the years as the mortgages are reduced 
by the families purchasing the homes. 

In all, this proposal means more home- 
owning Pennsylvanians, stronger commu- 
nities, and a shot in the arm to a vital seg- 
ment of the State’s economy. 

The third great urban problem which I 
propose we tackle is crime and juvenile 
delinquency, 

You will soon have before you a new plan 
to improve Pennsylvania's outdated system 
of corrections and rehabilitation for adult 
criminals, But today I want to concentrate 
on juvenile delinquency which is of particu- 
lar concern to the urban communities. 

I urge you to enact a $3 million proposal 
which, added to our existing effort, will pro- 
vide Pennsylvania with a juvenile delin- 
quency program second to none in the Na- 
tion in its ability to rehabilitate young de- 
linquents and at the same time protect 
society from youthful lawlessness. 

Here are the details: 

1, We will provide within a matter of 
months, to fill what is an emergency need, 
institutional facilities for an additional 600 
Juveniles. 

2. We will double the present State con- 
tribution toward local juvenile police units. 

3. We will double the present State con- 
tribution toward juvenile court and proba- 
tion services. 

4. We will increase the professional staff 
working on the effective placement of of- 
fenders in institutions and other aspects of 
correction. 

5. We will increase by 50 percent our ef- 
forts at Juvenile gang control. 


6. We will establish, perhaps at the Penn- 
sylvania State University, a badly needed 
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training school for those who work in the 
field of delinquency and control. 

The fourth great problem of our urban 
communities lies in the field of mass trans- 

tion. 

Several weeks ago the administration pre- 
sented to the general assembly what is Penn- 
sylvania’s first major program in this impor- 
tant area. I urge you to adopt it without 
delay. 8 

When you do, you will have made it pos- 
sible for us to help unclog the transportation 
arteries of our communities by helping to 
purchase needed transit equipment; by aid- 
ing in projects designed to ease the current 
inadequacies of commuter trains; by par- 
ticipating in programs to encourage public 
use of mass transit systems; and by establish- 
ing a State agency to specialize in mass trans- 
portation problems. 

If you now provide for this program, which 
was developed after consultation and study 
across the State, you will have given Penn- 
sylvania an immediate start on solving a 
grave problem that can only grow worse if 
ignored. 

And, finally, the fifth great area of need for 
our communities which I ask you to meet lies 
in the field of public heaith. 

I ask you specifically to do two things: 

First, authorize local communities to 
establish district health offices so that 
through cooperation they can better meet 
the public health needs of Pennsylvania, 

Second, to provide $2 million as the State's 
share in a program with local and Federal 
financing to make available $10 million in 
community centers for the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded. 

So, there you have it. An ambitious, but 
very practical plan to weld a dynamic new 
partnership between the State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The formula is very much to the point: 
Provide strong local governments and then 
back them with the resources of the Com- 
monwealth. 

In behalf of the 9 million Pennsylvanians 
who live in Pennsylyania’s urban communi- 
ties, I ask you to adopt it. 

If you do, we indeed shall have better 
communities in a better Pennsylvania. 

In fact, as we have now begun to do so 
often, we can in this, too, lead the Nation. 


An Interview With Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, the 
Honorable Jack Hood Vaughn, May 7, 
1965, on the Situation in the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OY INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp the transcript of a television 
interview I have just conducted with the 
distinguished Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs, The 
Honorable Jack Hood Vaughn. 

I think particularly significant among 
Mr. Vaughn's remarks is his call for the 
establishment of an inter-American 
peacekeeping force, a multilateral force 
composed of troops from the several 
orl of the Organization of American 
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This force could be, in the words of 
Mr. Vaughn, “on call, ready and trained 
at all times to cope with such emergen- 
cies” as the present crisis in the Domin- 
ican Republic. 

The transcript follows: 

INTERVIEW BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS, JACK Hoop 
VAUGHN 
Representative Brapemas. Mr. Secretary, 

why are the U.S. Marines in the Dominican 

Republic? 

Secretary Vaucun. The U.S. Marines went 
into the Dominican Republic last Wednesday 
evening (April 28) after the only forces— 
the only elements in the Dominican Repub- 
lic with whom we were in contact—after we 
had been advised -by our Ambassador Ben- 
nett that the situation had deteriorated to 
the point where the lives and safety of our 
citizens there could no longer be guaranteed. 
That's why they're there. 

Representative BrapeMas. What about the 
danger of adverse Latin American reaction 
to our unilateral intervention down there? 

Secretary VAUGHN. There has been a good 
deal as you know, JOHN, of adverse reaction 
and criticism already. Certainly this could 
have been expected and more to come, How- 
ever, privately many of my Latin American 
friends have confessed that although this 
bothers them deeply and emotionally, they 
realize that we had no choice. The President 
felt at the time of taking action that he had 
no choice, that he was not prepared to aban- 
don roughly 3,000 American citizens plus the 
hundreds of other citizens, non-Dominican 
citizens, who had requested and desperately 
needed our immediate help and protection. 

Representative BrapemMas. What about the 
involvement of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States at this point? 

Secretary VAUGHN. As you are aware, the 
Organization of American States has sent 
their Secretary General, Mr. Mora, and a spe- 
cial commission of five to investigate the 
situation to determine if a cease-fire can be 
established and made to work and if a 
more—not permanent but more—formal ar- 
rangement can be worked out whereby the 
peace will be safeguarded and the country 
will be able to move back toward constitu- 
tional government, 

Representative Brapemas.Is there any 
prospect that a permanent peace-keeping 
force on a multilateral basis, composed of 
troops from OAS, could be developed for 
future crises? 

Secretary VAUGHN. The first step will cer- 
tainly be the effort to get a number of Latin 
countries to send contingents there to re- 
place U.S. troops and assist U.S. troops in 
keeping the peace. I would hope, personally, 
John, that this would be the first step in the 
establishment of an inter-American peace- 
keeping force, a multilateral force that could 
be on call, ready and trained at all times to 
cope with such emergencies, 

Representative Brapemas. I just have three 
other quick questions to shoot at you. 
What's the future of ex-President Juan 
Bosch? 

Secretary VAUGHN. His future, in my opin- 
ion, depends on him and depends on the 
Dominican people. They have seen him as 
a successful campaigner and president. He 
left and much happened since he left. 
Whether he comes back and in what role I 
think should be determined by the Domin- 
ican people. 

Representative BrapeEmMas. Would you com- 
ment on the twin of a Communist 
coup on the one hand and a rightwing mili- 
tary dictatorship on the other in the Domin- 
ican Republic? 

Secretary VaucHN, In the past the choice 
has been between democracy and the dicta- 
torship of the right. More and more we have 
a new ingredient which is a dictatorship on 
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the left. Neither form of dictatorship Is ac- 
ceptable to us and we would hope that there 
will be a government and a philosophy of 
government somewhere in the middie. 

Representative Brapemas. I have just one 
final question which I ask you not only be- 
cause we've had Peace Corps volunteers in 
the Dominican Republic but because you 
Were once an administrator of the Peace 
Corps yourself. What about the role of 
American Peace Corps volunteers in that 
country? 

Secretary Vaucun. As has been the case 
always, I have derived great pride and sat- 
isfaction from the performance of the volun- 
teers in this crisis. During the heavy fight- 
ing, during the disturbances in general, the 
Peace Corps volunteers stayed on the job. 
We have a contingent of nurses there who 
have worked around the clock in Dominican 
hospitals for the last 10 days. There are 
no complaints—they haven't been hurt— 
they're there to help the people. 

Representative Brapemas. Thank you, Mr. 
Secretary. 


Dr. Gilbert Klaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I listen 
with reverence to our opening prayer 
each day. Today I had the honor of 
hearing my own spiritual leader, Dr. Gil- 
bert Klaperman, rabbi of Congregation 
Beth Sholom, Lawrence, Long Island, 
N.Y. Our guest chaplain today served 
during World War II as chaplain in the 
Canadian Army with the reserve rank 
of captain. Ordained by the Rabbi Isaac 
Elchanan Theological Seminary in 1941, 
he received his B.A., and doctoral degree 
at Yeshiva University and his M.A. at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Rabbi Klaperman is president of the 
National Jewish Book Council, vice pres- 
ident of the New York Board of Rabbis, 
assistant professor of sociology at Ye- 
shiva University, vice president of the 
Hadoar, chaplain at the Nassau County 
Jail, and active in many Jewish and civic 
organizations. 

Previously, Dr. Klaperman taught 
comparative religion, history, Bible, eth- 
ics and related courses at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Talmud at the 
Teachers Institute of Yeshiva University. 
He was the director of the B'nai B'rith 
Hillel Foundation of Queens University 
in Kingston, Ontario; at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Iowa State College in 
Iowa; The Citadel at Charleston, S.C. 
and at Clemson College in Clemson, S.C. 

Rabbi Klaperman served in pulpits at 
Charleston, S.C.; West New York and 
Kingston, Ontario, prior to coming to 
Lawrence. 

He is listed in Who's Who in Re- 
ligion,” Who's Who in World Jewry,” 
Who's Who in the East, and Who's 
Who in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” and is a past president of Yeshiva 
College Alumni Organization and past 
national secretary of the Rabbinical 
Council of America. 
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Rabbi Klaperman has contributed ex- 
tensively to “Jewish Life,” “Opinion, 
Horizon,” “Jewish Spectator” and the 
“American. Educator Encyclopedia,” is 
the author of a definitive history of Ye- 
shiva University and coauthor with his 
wife of a four-volume history of the 
Jewish people. 

Rabbi Klaperman has traveled exten- 
Sively and was a member of the five-man 
delegation of the Rabbinical Council of 
America that conducted a 7-week fact- 
finding mission in Russian and other 
countries behind the Iron Curtain in 
1956. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted my colleagues 
to know about my spiritual leader, so 
they would better understand my pride 
and happiness today. 
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Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriations, 1966 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7765) making 
appropriations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, on 
April 27, 1965, I spent a few hours at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, the only mental 
hospital operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that admits all types of mental 
Patients. Among the 7,500 patients to 
whom the hospital affords service are 
children as young as 10 years of age 


and oldsters up to 100. They are Negro 


and white, with a sprinkling of other 
races, They suffer from all known forms 
of mental illness, and not a few have 
other handicaps, as well. Some are 
blind, deaf, or physically crippled. They 
are veterans, residents of the District of 
Columbia, the Virgin Islands, and Amer- 
ican citizens who became ill while out 
of the country. Some are well off finan- 
cially, and pay for their treatment, but 
most are afflicted by poverty. They have 
come as voluntary patients, by civil com- 
mitment, and some 750 as a result of 
criminal proceedings. Some have been 
in the hospital only a few days, while 
others have been there for 20 years or 
more. Some are treated only on their 
wards, but the majority are able to move 
about the 360-acre campus to various ac- 
tivities throughout the hospital. Many 
work a major part of the day in such 
Places as the wards, laundry, warehouse, 
kitchens, and on the grounds. Some 
work in the city and sleep at the hos- 
Pital, participating in treatment pro- 
grams in the evening. Others live at 
home and return for treatment during 
the day. Some return every day, others 
Only once every month or two. Treat- 
ment ranges from the administration of 
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medications to individual and group 
psychotherapy, occupational and recre- 
ational therapy, and vocational training. 

My visit was at once one of the most 
hopeful and rewarding, yet disheartening 
and annoying experiences I have had in 
recent years. The hopeful and reward- 
ing aspects had to do with seeing some of 
the newer buildings and equipment pro- 
vided in the last few years, and meeting 
with the able and dedicated staff mem- 
bers who treat patients in these and the 
older facilities. St. Elizabeths has, as 
far as I can tell as a layman, some of 
the finest resources available for the 
treatment of multiple-handicapped, 
mentally ill persons. 

It has an extensive training program 
in psychiatry and some other medical 
specialties, psychology, undergraduate 
and graduate nursing, occupational 
therapy, ministry to the mentally ill, 
social work, and psychodrama. This 
training program could be expanded, with 
proper financial support, to increase its 
contribution to the critically short na- 
tional pool of mental health personnel. 
Its efforts to develop new teaching meth- 
ods for the training of these needed per- 
sonnel could be further developed. 

The hospital is also carrying out crit- 
ically needed research, much of it in col- 
laboration with the National Institute of 
Mental Health. With the research re- 
sources of the Institute and the patient 
resources of St. Elizabeths, both located 
in the Washington metropolitan area, we 
have the opportunity to strengthen 
greatly the training and research en- 
deavors of the national mental health 
program. We also have an opportunity 
and an obligation to demonstrate, 
through joint endeavors of the hospital, 
the Institute, and the city of Washing- 
ton, how services to the mentally ill can 
be provided in the most effective way 
possible, and how the size of large public 
mental hospitals can be materially re- 
duced. 

This brings me to the disheartening 
and annoying aspects of my visit. St. 
Elizabeths was established in 1855, and is 
still forced to use many buildings from 
60 to 110 years old, that have long since 
been outmoded. 

Many of these older buildings are 
frightfully overcrowded. Despite the 
best efforts of the staff, these buildings 
scream out of society's callous disregard 
for the dignity of our fellow human be- 
ings who are housed and treated in them. 
Those buildings must go, They must be 
replaced. To make matters worse, the 
Congress has already appropriated funds 
for the construction of one badly needed 
replacement building, and the working 


drawings and specifications were com- 


pleted last June, almost a year ago. But 
the contract for construction has been 
delayed, apparently at the request of the 
District Government. Why this has oc- 
curred, I do not fully know, but I mean 
to find out. 

This most affluent of all nations in the 
world, deeply engrossed as it is in the 
rights of its own citizens and the free- 
dom of all men, simply cannot and must 
not continue to treat the mentally ill as 
second-class citizens. The Congress has 
launched a broad program to assist the 
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States, local communities, universities, 
and other teaching and research institu- 
tions to improve the mental health of 
our people. Yet, the only federally oper- 
ated general mental hospital, St. Eliza- 
beths—located, here, in the Nation's 
Capitol—does not have the physical and 
staff resources necessary to carry out the 
assignment we have given it. 

In a sense, St. Elizabeths now epitom- 
izes the problem faced by most public 
mental hospitals in this country. It has 
some fine buildings and equipment, and a 
knowledgeable and dedicated staff. It is 
doing an excellent job within the re- 
sources ayailable to it. Well over half 
of all patients now admitted are re- 
turned to the community within a few 
months of their admission. But it also 
has some obsolete, rundown, and wholly 
unacceptable facilities. Its staff is too 
small to give each patient his best pos- 
sible chance for improvement. 

I address the conscience of every Mem- 
ber of this Congress. We can ill afford to 
continue to neglect the patients in our 
own Federal mental hospital, while urg- 
ing the States and localities to improve 
their services to the mentally ill. Let us 
demonstrate that the patients at St. 
Elizabeths are not second-class citizens, 
and develop our own resources as a model 
for the Nation. 


Citizenship Award to Patrolman Crepeau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as our 
colleagues know, one of the most satis- 
fying aspects of public life is the oppor- 
tunity from time to time to participate 
in ceremonies honoring persons whose 
contributions to their communities have 
marked them as outstanding citizens. 

Last Sunday, it was my privilege to 
join in a particularly impressive and 
worthwhile occasion of this kind. The 
honored citizen was Patrolman Frank J. 
Crepeau of Westfield, N.J., who received 
the Fifth Annual Citizenship and Civic 
Affairs Award of the Westfield-Moun- 
tainside Lodge of B’nai B'rith. 

Patrolman Crepeau organized the Po- 
lice Athletic League in Westfield 12 
years ago and has worked tirelessly, self- 
lessly, and effectively with the youth of 
the community ever since. He was a 
most deserving winner of this high 
honor, and I was proud to pay him my 
tribute and to express my appreciation 
to B'nai B'rith for making it possible. 

Mr. Speaker, in the belief that our 
colleagues will also be interested in 
knowing of this example of good citizen- 
ship, I include as a part of my remarks 
the newspaper report of the award cere- 
mony which was published in the May 
3 issue of the Courier-News of Plainfield, 
N.J. 

The article follows; 
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WESTFIELD POLICEMAN RECEIVES B'Nal B'RITH 
CITIZENSEKIP AWARD 
(By Herb Potter) 

WESTFIELD.—) esentative FLORENCE P. 
Dwyer, Republican, of Union, paid tribute 
last night to Patrolman Frank Crepeau as a 
good citizen “giving of himself so that the 
community could be a better place in which 
to live.” 8 

Crepeau was the recipient of the fifth an- 
nual citizenship and civic affairs award of 
B'nai B'rith at a reception last night in Tem- 
ple Emanu-El. 

He was honored for his work in organizing 
the Police Athletic League here 12 years ago 
and working with it ever since. He has seen 
it grow from about 30 members to nearly 
120 members. Two of the youths who parti- 
cipated in the early days are now members 
of the police department, helping him to 
help others. 

Mrs. Dwyer said today, When our com- 
munities have become cogs in the giant 
megalopolis and when the fast pace and com- 
plexity of life tempts us to turn over our 
personal responsibilities to some supercare- 
taker, it’s more important than ever that 
we recapture the meaning and restore the 
substance of citizenship to a place of honor.“ 

EXTRAORDINARY CITIZEN 


What is needed today, and what the B'nai 
B'rith citizenship award honors, the Con- 
gresswoman asserted, is the kind of citizen 
whose sense of public responsibility tran- 
scends the ordinary and overcomes the ob- 
stacles. 

Patrolman Crepeau, she said, is one of 
these. Being a police officer, he is especially 
able to appreciate the importance of prevent- 
ing delinquency before it becomes a police 
problem, he recognizes that young people 
need a chance to grow up as interested and 
contributing members of the community and 
he overcame obstacles and moments of dis- 
couragement to achieve his goal, Mrs, DWYER 
added. 

“With community problems multiplying— 
and no evidence that the process will dimin- 


ish—they must be dealt with, at least in 


part, here in our own local communities,” 
Mrs. Dwyer said, “Here is where the prob- 
Jems and the people liye; here the needs are 
personal and manageable; and here there 
must be the Prank Crepeaus to handle 
them.” 

The award, presented by Mrs. Aldan Mark- 
son, cochairman of the committee, recog- 
nized Crepeau's outstanding contribution in 
community and civic affairs and said he is 
serving the community with honor and dis- 
tinction. 

TWELVE YEARS WITH PAL 


In accepting the award, Crepeau said he 
was doing so with deep humility and that in 
his 12 years with the PAL he had a lot of 
help from different organizations, and the 
police department. He said his work with 
the PAL was a labor of love and a job he 
wanted to do and he hoped that the plaque 
he received will someday be displayed in a 
PAL building in Westfield. 

Also paying tribute to Crepeau was Police 
Chief James Moran, who nominated him for 
the award. Moran said he worked with 
Crepeau in the early days of PAL and no 
one knows the amount of work he put into 
the organization and the many times he 
used his own money to help finance activi- 
ties. The award, Moran said, is a glowing 
tribute to Crepeau's tenacity in sticking to 
this worthwhile activity. 

Congratulatory telegrams were received 
from the Kiwanis Club and Crepeau's fel- 
low members of the Patrolmen's Benevolent 
Association. Youngsters from the PAL 
formed a color guard for the pledge to the 
fag 


The Reverend John Flanagan, of Holy 
Trinity Church, pronounced the invocation 
and Rabbi Bernard M. Honan, of Temple 
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Emanu-El gaye the benediction. Herbert 
Ross, president of the men’s lodge, and Mrs. 
Herbert Ross, president of the women's 
chapter, made brief remarks. 


Conservation and the Poverty War: 
> A Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when major efforts are being made to 
alleviate poverty in our rural areas, the 
administration proposes to create new 
poverty by cutting budget requests for 
conservation programs. I can assure the 
experts in the Department of Agriculture 
that economic conditions on our family 
farms are already sufficiently low to pro- 
vide adequate challenges for the poverty 
program. No further effort is necessary. 

It is reported that the architects of the 
Great Society are having difficulties in 
communicating with rural leaders to im- 
plement the rural programs of the war on 
poverty. This communication’s gap is 
neither startling nor new. What is sur- 
prising is that at a time when coopera- 
tion from farm leaders is desired, the 
effectiveness of one segment of farm 
economy, the conservation districts, is to 
be seriously impaired. This paradox has 
been recognized by the National Associa- 
tion of Soil and Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts in its newsletter of April 27, 1965. 

Because of the importance of conser- 
vation districts in promoting local co- 
ordinated action, I am including a part 
of the association's recent newsletter at 
this point in my remarks: 

Encouraging rural people to organize to 
help themselves and advance vital national 
purposes is emerging as a major problem for 
administrators of several “Great Society” 
programs now underway. 

Dissatisfaction with progress on one front 
came to light last week when critics charged 
that rural communities are being discrim- 
inated against in the fight against poverty. 
Officials responded by saying that urban 
areas are more successful in competing for 
attention and funds because they are bet- 
ter organized and have better communica- 
tions. 

Antipoverty Chief Sargent Shriver said it 
is “harder to get to the rural poor.” Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville L. Freeman com- 
plained about the troubles of communicating 
with and stirring up leaders scattered about 
the countryside, 

America's conservation district leaders 
know intimately just how difficult it is to 
activate public opinion about critical prob- 
lems of national significance, and to start 
from scratch in building local organizations 
to deal with them. With patience and a 
sense of purpose, however, District leaders 
have done just that. And it didn't happen 
overnight. 

Districts have been eminently successful 
in organizing people to help themselves— 
the very problem now engaging the directors 
of the economic opportunities program. ‘Soil 
and water conservation districts have cre- 
ated a conservation corps of impressive pro- 
portions—composed of 15,000 community 
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leaders and a working force of nearly 2 mil- 
lion individual cooperators ready to carry 
forward conservation activities. 

Others share their dedication and enthu- 
siasm, Among these are numbered the bank- 
ers, ‘businessmen, housewives, suppliers, 
manufacturers, sportsmen, and municipal 
officials who have seen how district programs 
protect natural resources, build jobs, im- 
prove water supplies, and increase recrea- 
tional opportunities. 

The district movement—viewed solely as 
an organizational mechanism for enlisting 
local participation and fostering coordinated 
action—is an achievement of great conse- 
quence. It is in the mainstream of our 
democratic tradition, and every supervisor 
and friend of districts can be justly proud 
of the accomplishment. 

But the question the Nation is now called 
upon to answer is—how much is this organi- 
zation worth? How valuable is it to main- 
tain this mechanism for advancing conserva- 
tion; to continue the contributions of men 
and women dedicated to the principle of 
local self-government? How important is it 
to maintain the interest of 2 million land- 
Owners and operators in adopting conserva- 
tion measures that benefit all the people? 

There is a paradox in the spectacle of the 
Federal Government in its attempts, on the 
one hand, to advance the national purpose of 
ending poverty by struggling to build up local 
interest and an organizational framework 
for action; and, on the other hand, propos- 
ing budget cuts that would jeopardize the 
programs and dim the enthusiasm of district 
Officials and their cooperators seeking to ad- 
vance the equally important national pur- 
pose of conservation and resource develop- 
ment. 

It should not be necessary at this stage of 
affairs to battle for recognition of the funda- 
mental values of our proven approach to con- 
servation objectives. Instead, this is a time 
for strengthening and fortifying district pro- 
grams. It ls a time for Congress to capitalize 
on the unique advantages that districts offer 
for mobilizing the capabilities of millions of 
participants in accomplishing the conserva- 
tion Jobs that must be done, 


William M. Roark: “I Don’t Want My 
Son To Fight a War I Should Have 
Fought” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, to 
most of us the war in Vietnam has 
seemed very distant and far removed 
from our personal lives. But the near- 
ness of this problem was brought home 
to me rather shockingly recently when 
I was called off the floor.of the House of 
Representatives to take a long distance 
telephone call informing me that the 
only son of one of my best friends was 
killed in action. This young man, whom 
I had known since childhood, was shot 
down in his Navy plane over North 
Vietnam. 

In recent weeks we have witnessed a 
series of so-called peace demonstrations 
here in the Nation's Capital. Young 
men and women calling themselves stu- 
dents, and others, have demanded that 
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We pull out of Vietnam. These paci- 
fists’ have conducted marches, sit-ins, 
and lie-ins in front of the White House, 
the home of the President of the United 
States. These ‘“students”—supposedly 
cultured and educated young men and 
Wwomen—would ask the United States to 
Stop hitting military targets in North 
Vietnam without requiring that the Viet- 
cong stop its slaughter of civilians in 
South Vietnam. Most of the demon- 
Strators, as well as the demonstrations, 
Were a disgrace to this Nation, a nation 
founded on freedom, a nation dedicated 
to the task of preserving freedom for all 
of the world’s peoples. 

In contrast, there was Navy Lt. Wil- 
liam M. Roark, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank F. Roark, of Omaha, Nebr. Bill 
was one of the finest examples of an all 
American boy. He loved life and 
liberty—he died defending that liberty 
when his plane was shot down over North 
Vietnam. He was willing to die in order 
that his children might know the mean- 
ing of freedom and liberty. 

On March 3, a month before his death, 
Lieutenant Roark wrote to his wife Karen 
the following: 

I don’t want my sons to fight a war I should 
have fought. I wish more Americans felt 
that way. 

Im not a warmonger; it will be me who 
gets shot at. But it’s foolish and blind not 
to have the courage of your convictions. 

I will not live under a totalitarian society 
and I don't want you to, either. I believe in 
God and will resist any force that attempts 
to remove God from society, no matter what 
the name. 

This is what we all must do if we believe in 
what our Founding Fathers stood for. 


I hope my distinguished colleagues will 


take heart in these words from a young’ 


American who died for what he believed 
in. His words are a far cry from those 
uttered by the stringy-haired girls and 
bearded boys who paraded through 
Washington and whose main objective 
was to make a nuisance and a spectacle 
of themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, there is more to the Wil- 
liam Roark story, and I would call atten- 
tion to the following article written by 
Robert Phipps for the Omaha World- 
Herald issue of April 9, 1965: 

“I Don’t Want My Sons To FicHr A War I 
SHOULD Have Fovorrr“ 
(By Robert Phipps) 

On March 3, Navy Lt. William M. Roark 
wrote to his wife in Omaha from the carrier 
Coral Sea 

“I don’t want my sons to fight a war I 
should have fought. I wish more Americans 
Telt that way. 

“I'm not a warmonger; it will be me who 
gets shot at. But it’s foolish and blind not 
to have the courage of your convictions. 

“I will not live under a totalitarian society 
and I don’t want you to, either. I believe 
in God and will resist any force that attempts 
to remove God from society, no matter what 
the name. 

“This is what we all must do if we believe 
in what the Founding Fathers stood for.” 

Karen Roark studied this letter Friday in 
her home at 3620 Ida Street, hugged her 
daughter, Lisa, 4, and son, John, 2, and 
talked bravely about the telegram from the 
Defense Department. 

Lieutenant Roark was killed in action over 
North Vietnam, it was announced. 

The telegram with supplementary infor- 
mation said he had ejected from his plane, 
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had parachuted to the sea and was seen float- 
ing face downward, presumably dead from 
gunshot wounds. His body, said the Defense 
Department, is not recoverable. 

Mrs. Roark, who is expecting a third child 
on about Easter Sunday, spoke of other 
things her husband had written to her, 

“He believed we should stay in southeast 
Asia until we finished the job,” she said. 
“He was proud of the Navy, proud to be a 
Navy flier. 

“He felt we should not let the Communists 
drive us out, that it is better to finish the 
job as soon as possible, He wished more 
Americans were keeping up with the situa- 
tion,“ she added. 

Lieutenant Roark was a graduate of Cen- 
tral High School in 1956, was cadet colonel 
and commanding officer of the regiment, and 
was given the Kiwanis Club Medal in his 
senior year as the outstanding cadet. 

His parents are Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Roark, 1819 South 76th Street. Recalling the 
day he presented the Kiwanis medal to his 
son, Mr. Roark said: From the age of 10, 
Bill knew he wanted to be a Navy officer. 

“He had no idea then about the qualifica- 
tions at the Naval Academy. He made him- 
self qualify, physically and mentally, and 
graduated in 1960. 

“I have talked to hls commanding officer,” 
Mr. Roark continued, “and he told me Bill 
was an outstanding officer and filer.” 

The lieutenant started his second cruise 
on the Coral Sea last December 7, after duty 
at Lemoore, Calif., since April 1962. 

Arrangements for a church memorial serv- 
ice are pending. Survivors also include the 
officer's grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Emerson, Sioux City, Iowa. | 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD -A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the pleasure of attending and addressing 
a banquet in Baltimore last night by a 
Polish group representing the Polish 
Congress of America, in observance of 
their 174th anniversary. 

I would like to insert that address at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Tawes, Father 
Szelagowski, distinguished officials of our 
State and city government, other head table 
guests, officers and members of the Maryland 
Division of the Polish American Congress, 
ladies and gentlemen, once again we assem- 
ble to commemorate the 174th anniversary 
of the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
of May 3, 1791. This is the most significant 
day in Poland's history, and is being com- 
memorated by approximately 10 million 
Americans of Polish ancestry throughout our 
country today. 

But May 3, 1791, is not just an anniver- 
sary, it stands as a memorial day for what 
was once a free Poland and it prophesies the 
ultimate triumph of justice even though 
Poland has once more been deprived of her 
independence and sovereignty by Soviet 
Russia. For “Truth crushed to the earth 
shall rise again,” say the poets, and so it has 
with the Polish people who have time and 
again since this memorable date revolted 
from cal domination and asserted 
their national identity. 

This year’s constitutional day observance 
also coincides with other significant dates 


this hideous crime. 
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in Polish history: the 25th anniversary of 
the discovery of the Katyn massacre; the 
20th anniversary of the Yalta Agreement; 
and the 20th anniversary of the treacherous 
imprisonment by Russia of 16 members of 
free Poland’s underground government. 

Of these dates, the one that will long burn 
in the hearts of Polish patriots as one of the 
most brutal acts of genocide in World War 
II was perpetrated by the Russians who 
massacred 14,283 Polish officers and intel- 
lectual prisoners in the spring of 1940 at the 
Katyn Forest near Smolensk in the Soviet 
Union. 4 

When accused of these murders, Moscow 
immediately denied them and counter- 
charged the Nazi's with responsibility for 
To establish the truth 
the Polish Government-in-exile in London 
appealed to the International Red Cross to 
conduct an impartial investigation of the 
incident. Since the Red Cross demanded 
representatives of each country involved in 
the charges to be present during the inves- 
tigations, they refused to conduct them, 
for Soviet Russia would not agree to be 
represented, The Russians instead severed 
diplomatic relations with the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile, denouncing it as acting 
falsely in collaboration with Nazi Germany. 

It wasn't until December 1952 that a se- 
lect committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives after a year and a half of detailed 
investigations of pertinent documents and 
testimony by hundreds of duly identified 
witnesses established beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Russia stands accused of the 
Katyn massacre. 

These facts of crime, deceit, falsehood, and 
treachery should bring about a new aware- 
ness to us of the Western World, of the true 
face of communism. 

We must here today rededicate ourselves 
to deliverance of not only the Polish people 
but all peoples behind the Iron Curtain from 
the yoke of oppression. 


Anniversary of Israel Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day, the 6th of May 1965, presents me 
with the welcome opportunity to express 
my sincere congratulations to the cour- 
ageous people of Israel on this, their 17th 
anniversary of independence. 

For nearly two millenia after the de- 
struction of their Second Temple by the 
armies of the Roman Empire, the Jews 
of the world were forced to look upon 
their ancient heritage as a purely spirit- 
ual matter. Never for a moment, how- 
ever, was the dream of the return to 
Zion forgotten. The goal of once again 
establishing the independent State of 
Israel permeated the literature, the art 
and culture, the lives and, of course, the 
religion of the world's Jews. 

In the latter part of the 19th century, 
due in large part to a new series of po- 
groms, a concerted drive to create a new 
homeland on the foundations of the old 
was begun. Called Zionism, after the 
hill in Jerusalem which bears that name, 
it soon attracted many notable adherents, 
as well as the support of a great number 
of Jews in countries the world over. 
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With the close of World War I. and the 
express support of the British Govern- 
ment as a result of the Balfour Declara- 
tion, immigration to Palestme by refugees 
from war-ravaged Europe increased 
markedly. Despite the desire of the 
Jewish community. of Palestine for peace- 
ful and fruitful cooperation with the 
Arab community, the irresponsible lead- 
ership of the Arabs encouraged violent 
opposition to Jewish property and activi- 
ties. 

In an effort to settle then early peren- 
nial problem of the future of Palestine, 
Great Britain asked the United Nations 
for assistance. And, in late 1947, a his- 
toric decision was reached: the partition 
of Palestine into a Jewish and an Arab 
State, joined together in an economic 
union, Once again, however, the in- 
transigence of the Arabs proved that 
the final realization of this age-old 
dream was not to become an immediate 
reality. As soon as the mandate ended, 
and the newly independent State of Is- 
rael was proclaimed in May of 1948, the 
armies of the neighboring Arab States 
attacked and tried to thwart the peace- 
ful implementation of the U.N. resolu- 
tion. 

The self-defense forces of the Israeli, 
and the courage and conviction of the 
citizenry of the new state were, however, 
more than a match for the invaders, 
Once the armistice agreements had been 
signed, this courageous country em- 
barked upon programs to realize the 
dreams and ideals of centuries, even 
though there remained the constant 
threat of new attacks from its Arab 
neighbors. 

What has, in fact, been achieved in 
the 17 short years which have passed is 
remarkable. In the field of agriculture, 
thousands of acres have been reclaimed; 
in the field of industry, thousands of new 
enterprises have been created; and new 
towns and cities, hospitals, schools, and 
universities have been founded to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities for the ex- 
panding population. The rate of growth 
of the economy, as well of the per capita 
income, are among the very highest in 
the world. 

Indeed, in the very short period since 
Israel has once again become an inde- 
pendent member of the family of na- 
tions, the progress which her people have 
achieved is nothing short of miraculous. 
It is, therefore, with great respect and 
deep conviction that I today salute this 
small state and its people on another of 
the many, many anniversaries I expect 
to see it celebrate. 


The Selma, Ala., Situation 
SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1965 
Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join in vigorously protesting the calum- 


nious attack against participants in the 
Selma march by the Member from the 
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State of Alabama [Mr. Dickinson] on 
the House fioor. 

The clergymen. of all faiths, the nuns, 
and the other victims of this character 
assassination actually meed no defense. 
The character of their lives and works is 
eloquent refutation of the charges leveled 
at them—charges leveled in the sanctity 
of the House of Representatives, immune 
from legal action. The vulgar diatribe 
of the Member from Alabama demeans 
oniy himself and those for whom he 
speaks. 

Lurid stories cannot divert attention 
from the evils that caused the long and 
arduous march and that must not be al- 
lowed to continue. The dedicated citi- 
zens, religious and lay, who journeyed 
to Alabama at personal inconvenience 
and expense and endured hardship and 
hostility there will continue to practice 
the virtue of charity toward their pai A 
tors. They will continue to work whole- 
heartedly toward the goal of equal 
rights and equal treatment for all mem- 
bers of a democratic society. 

It is saddening—and also frighten- 
ing—to witness the extremes of which 
men are capable when they are consumed 
with racial and religious prejudice and 
hatred. ‘This spirit of unreasoning hate 
and violence has found release in the 
bombings and murders of helpless peo- 
ple and scurrilous attacks upon citi- 
zens whose only crime is their commit- 
ment to the Judeo-Christian ethic and 
the democratic principles upon which 
our Nation was founded. 

The vast majority of Americans join 
with the Selma marchers in rejecting the 
evil of hatred that poisons the wells of 
our democratic institutions. They will 
not be swayed from the great task of ful- 
filling the promise of America, of ena- 
bling all our people to enjoy the dignity, 
equality, and justice due them as chil- 
araor God and citizens of the United 

tates. 


Israel’s 17th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Israel is celebrating this week 
the 17th anniversary of its existence. 
The people of the United States take 
great pride in the fact that our country 
helped Israel attain its independence 
back in 1948. Since then the relations 
between our two countries have been 
most cordial and we are well aware that 
in Israel we have a stanch ally in that 
part of the world. 

We also note with a great deal of 
pleasure that Israel has utilized our eco- 
nomic assistance to the best advantage 
of its people and the development of its 
resources, so that today it is one of the 
few countries which no longer needs our 
economic aid in the form of outright 
grants or even technical assistance. We 
still sell to Israel limited quantities of 
our surplus agricultural commodities and 
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we also extend some loans to her for de- 
velopmental purposes which are subse- 
quently repaid with interest. All of this 
merely proves that Israel has made re- 
markable economic growth and has many 
notable achievements to its credit over 
these past years. 

To be sure, Israel has its problems 
which are mainly of a political nature. 
To this day its Arab neighbors refuse to 
recognize her and to make peace with 
her. They refuse to recognize reality 
and are still dreaming of Israel's de- 
struction and scheming against her. 
They fail to understand that a new con- 
flagration in the Middle East would not 
only involve them too and bring home to 
their people the full tragedy and misery 
of modern warfare, but that it would also 
engulf many other nations throughout 
the world. 

The adamant stand taken by some of 
the Arab leaders, especially that of Pres- 
ident Nasser of Egypt, is most regrettable 
because in the long run it is a disservice 
to their own people. Some of the Arab 
leaders, I am glad to say, are beginning 
to regard this situation in more realistic 
terms and are calling for conciliation. 
President Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia 
has recently taken the initiative in bring- 
ing the truth of the Arab-Israel situa- 
tion in the Middle East to the attention 
of the Arab world and in warning that 
any aggression against Israel is bound 
to fail. He has shown himself to be a 
statesman of the first order and his ef- 
forts toward an Arab-Israel peace should 
be encouraged. 

As the years go on, the cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Israel is 
growing in many ways. The interna- 
tional trade between our two countries 
is constantly increasing. Cultural ex- 
change is becoming an important factor. 
Politically, Israel has been a firm sup- 
porter of the United States and other 
free world nations in their efforts in the 
United Nations to maintain world peace 
and to uphold the cause of the free 
world. One of the most recent examples 
of United States-Israel cooperation is 
their agreement for joint research into 
the problem of water desalination. 
Should this research lead to the discov- 
ery of more economic methods for large- 
scale water desalination, as I am sure it 
will, this will constitute a great blessing 
for both the United States and Israel 
since both are in dire need of fresh water 
supplies. - 

Itis clear then that both countries and 
the world at large have much to gain 
from peaceful relations. It is no wonder 
that the United States is extremely in- 
terested in maintaining peace in the Mid- 
dle East and is ready at all times to help 
bring about true peace between Israel 
and her Arab neighbors. 

On this occasion of Israel's 17th an- 
niversary of its establishment as an in- 
dependent state, we pay a well-deserved 
tribute to this little nation and to its 
leaders and people on their achieve- 
ments. We send our greetings and our 
best wishes to them and to all of Israel's 
friends in the United States. It is my 
sincere hope that during this coming 
year we shall all witness another great 
achievement—peace, prosperity, and po- 
litical stability in the Middle East. 


AFL-CIO Will Present Tribute to a Great 
American—Herry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST. VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
May 20, 1965, Henry J. Kaiser will receive 
the AFL-CIO Murray-Green Award at 
the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
This is the only national citation given 
by the AFL-CIO, and for the first time 
in its 18-year history the recognition 
will come to a member of management. 

The Murray-Green Award was estab- 
lished to express tribute to outstanding 
contributions made by individuals and 
organizations in this country and abroad 
that have improved the health, welfare, 
and recreation of people everywhere. 

Mr. Kaiser was selected in recognition 
of his notable accomplishments in the 
field of voluntary medical care, housing, 
and labor-management relations. 

It is my pleasure to know Henry J. 
Kaiser personally. West Virginians con- 
sider this industrialist and humanitarian 
a real friend. Ten years ago he broke 
ground for the Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. at Ravenswood in Jack- 
son County. Since then the population 
of that community has more than tripled 
and the county now has the second high- 
est per capita income in the State, large- 
ly as a result of the plant's operation. 
The Ravenswood factory employs more 


than 3,100 men and women with an an- 


nual payroll in excess of $23 million. 
Kaiser interests have also been instru- 
mental in improving the educational sys- 
tem and the hospital facilities. 

Mr. President, I join with West Vir- 
ginians and Americans in saluting and 
applauding Henry J. Kaiser—a truly 
great American, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the official biography 
of Henry J. Kaiser be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. His achieve- 
ments which have been so vital to our 
eg should be available to the pub- 

C. 


There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHY or Heney J. KAISER, 1965 

Henry J. (John) Kaiser was born May 9, 
1882, at Sprout Brook, N.Y., one of four chll- 
dren of Francis J. Kaiser, a shoemaker, and 
Mary (Tops) Kalser, s practical nurse, both 
of whom were German immigrants. 

He started his business career at 13 when 
he left school to take a $1.50 a week job as 
cash boy for a Utica, N.Y., drygoods store, 
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and added to his income by taking photo- 
graphs after regular working hours. 

Later he traveled as a photographic sup- 
plies salesman in upstate New York, and at 
22 became junior partner in the photographic 
firm of Brownell & Kaiser at Lake Placid, N.Y. 
Within a year he purchased the business, add- 
ing new photographic stores at Daytona and 
several other Florida cities and at Nassau, in 
the Bahamas. 

Deciding to build a new career in the grow- 
ing West, Mr. Kaiser went to Spokane, Wash., 
in 1906, and was hired by a hardware com- 
pany, later becoming city sales manager. In 
1912, he joined a construction company as 
salesman and manager of paving contracts 
in Washington and British Columbia, thus 
opening the way for his career in building. 

He established his first company—the 
Henry J. Kaiser, Co., Ltd.—in 1914, at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, when he was 32. 
During the next dozen years, he concentrated 
on highway construction in the Pacific North- 
west and California, in addition to con- 
structing several sand and gravel piants of 
his own, and two earthfill dams, Oakland, 
Calif., became Kaiser headquarters in 1921, 
and has remained the home office for his ac- 
tivities ever since. 

The year 1927 brought what Mr. Kaiser 
considers the turning point in his career. 
It was a $20 million project—huge in those 
days—to build some 200 miles of highway and 
500 bridges into the interior of Cuba. It 
meant o 6,000 workers and battling 
serious obstacles, but the pioneering job was 
finished long ahead of schedule. The prin- 
ciple of teamwork learned on this job guided 
future work. It led to partnerships and asso- 
ciations with other contractors for coopera- 
tive construction of gigantic projects, such 
as some of the world’s largest dams. 

This building era saw Mr. Kaiser become 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
famous Six Companies, Inc, which combined 
to build Hooyer (Boulder) Dam. He went 
on to participate in the building of Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee Dams on the Colum- 
bia River and such other heavy construction 
projects as the piers of the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge, levees on the Mississippi 
River, and pipelines in the Northwest, South- 
west, and in Mexico. Up to the start of 
World War II, Kaiser and associated firms 
built about 1,000 projects totaling $383 
million. 

Iir. Kaiser's industrial era began in 1939, 
when he won the bid to supply 6 million 
barrels of cement and 11 million tons of 
aggregates for Shasta Dam in northern 
California. 

Production in many fields moved ahead 
swiftly during World War H. Although new 
to shipbuilding, the Kaiser organization pro- 
duced more vessels for the war effort than 
any other shipbuilder. At the peak, there 
were 58 shipways in 7 yards bullt and oper- 
ated by Kaiser in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. These shipyards produced 
1,490 vessels, including nearly one-third of 
the entire American production of merchant 
shipping and 50 small aircraft carriers. The 
Kaiser yards established a worldwide repu- 
tation for phenomenal speed in ship con- 
struction, averaging a ship a day. 

Other World War It work included the 
founding at Fontana, Calif., of the Pacific 
coasts first—and still the only—completely 
integrated iron and steel plant; building and 


operating two magnesium plants for produc- 
tior of the ultralight metal and “goop,” the 
magnesium war incendiary; supplying ali the 
bulk cement used by the United States to 
construct Pacific fortifications; operating 
aircraft and aircraft parts manufacturing 
plants; and managing the largest artillery 
shell operations in the country. 

The postwar growth of Kaiser-manarced 
companies was rapid and diversified. By 
1964—the 50th anniversary of the Kaiser 
organization—the industrial family identi- 
fied with his name had total assets of more 
than $2 billion, and annual sales of $1.5 
billion. 

Today, at 82 (83 on May 9), Mr. Kaiser is 
chairman of the board of and active 
in the policy decisions of Kaiser Industries 
Corp., the parent company of more than 60 
other active Kaiser- amliated companies and 
subsidiaries. 

A publicly held company, Kaiser Indus- 
tries wholly owns six subsidiaries and divi- 
sions, including Kaiser Jeep Corp., Kaiser 
Hawall Kal Development Co., Kaiser Aero- 
space & Electronics Corp., Kaiser Broadcast- 
ing Corp,, Kaiser Engineers Division, and 
Kaiser Sand & Gravel Division, and is partial 
owner of National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 

It also partially owns such major publicly 
held companies as Kaiser Steel Corp., Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp., and Kaiser 
Cement & Gypsum Corp., of which Mr. Kaiser 
is founder-chairman of the board. 

The affliated Kaiser companies, now turn- 
ing out some 300 different and 
services, have 168 plants and projects located 
in 28 States and 40 foreign countries. They 
employ more than 80,000 persons and have 
130,000 stockholders. 

Mr. Kaiser has established an international 
reputation in a nonbusiness area—health 
and medical care. The Kaiser Foundation 
medical care program is the result of more 
than 20 years’ pioneering to bring high- 
quality medical care within financial reach 
of the average man. The program includes 
the building of self-sustaining hospitals and 
medical centers where medical care is pro- 
vided by independent partnerships of doc- 
tors under a prepayment health plan, with 
emphasis on preventive medicine, 

More than 1 million persons in California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Hawaii are mem- 
bers of the Kaiser Foundation health plan, 
and hundreds of thousands of nonmembers 
are treated in foundation medical facilities. 
These include more than 50 outpatient med- 
ical offices and multimillion dollar “hospitals 
of the future,” whose design and innova- 
tions have received world acclaim. The 
foundation also sponsors a rehabilitation 
center for those handicapped by various 
trpes of paralysis. 

Kaiser Jeep, which succeeded Mr. Kaiser's 
first postwar automotive venture, Kalser- 
Frazer Corp., has centered its automotive 
production around the world-famous Jeep 
commercial vehicle, and in 1962 expanded 
this product line to include the Wagoneer 
station wagon and the Gladiator truck. The 
war-born Jeep—an integral part of the U.S. 
armed services—has become America’s most 
useful and versatile contribution to peace- 
time transportation. 

‘The company, operating its principal man- 
ufacturing plants In Toledo, Ohio, and South 
Bend, Ind., is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of 4-wheel drive commercial vehicles, 
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and the Nation’s third largest exporter of 
commercial vehicles. It has interests in a 
worldwide group of manufacturing and as- 
sembly plants in 28 foreign countries, includ- 
ing fully integrated automotive industries 
in Argentina and Brazil, and plants in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Iran, 
Israel, Japan, South Africa, Taiwan, and 
Turkey. Sales exceed 8450 million a year. 

Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. pro- 
duces one-fourth of the entire U.S. output 
of primary aluminum, in addition to fabri- 
cated aluminum products, chemicals and 
refractories, in 47 U.S. plants and facilities in 
22 States. In 1964, Kalser Aluminum sales 
exceeded $500 million, compared with $45 
million sales in 1947, the first year of alumi- 
num operations, and has become the largest 
of the affiliated Kaiser companies. The firm 
is now rapidly expanding Its participation in 
international aluminum facilities and mar- 
kets throughout the free world. By 1964, it 
had investments in 28 plants in 17 foreign 
countries. 

Kaiser Steel Corp. has contributed mate- 
tially to the rapid growth of the Western 
United States in the postwar years. Early in 
1959, the company completed a $212 million 
expansion program—the largest single ex- 
pansion of an industrial plant in west coast 
history—which doubled its capacity to 3 mil- 
lion ingot tons a year, also doubling finished 
product capacity and making Kaiser Steel 
the largest steel producer west of the 
Mississippi and the ninth largest in the Na- 
tion. Company-owned coal mines in Utah 
and New Mexico, and iron ore mines and lime- 
stone in southern California afford complete 
integration. Its nine major facilities in the 
West include the largest single area of coal 
land in the United States—more than a half 
million acres in New Mexico. Company sales 
approximate $280 million annually. 

Kalser Cement & Gypsum Corp. (formerly 
Permanente Cement Co.), with a diversified 
and integrated line of cement, gypsum, and 
insulating products, is the largest supplier of 
building materials in the West. The com- 
pany has kept pace with the rapid growth 
of the west coast and Pacific area with an- 
nual sales of $90 million. It maintains its 
own shipping fleet to transport bulk cement 
along the west coast and to the Pacific 
islands. 

Kaiser Cement’s northern California 
plant—with an annual capacity of 8.5 million 
barrels—is the largest in the West. The 
company has plants in southern California, 
Washington, Montana, Hawaii, and Okinawa. 
Annual capacity is nearly 19 million barrels, 
equivalent to more than 75 million sacks of 
cement. 

One of the largest gypsum deposits in the 
world, at San Marcos Island, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, supplies its gypsum board and plas- 
ter plants in California, Washington, New 
Mexico, and Florida, with a new plant under 
construction in New Jersey. Products from 
its Fir-Tex fiber insulating board plant at 
St. Helens, Oreg., are distributed nationally. 

In Hawaii, Mr, Kaiser entered upon new 
fields of development, and in 1955 opened 
the first units of the 1,100-room Hawaiian 
Village hotels resort center on Waikiki 
Beach, later sold to Hilton Hotels Corp, 

Mr. Kaiser also began the development, at 
Honolulu, of an entire new community, 
known as Hawaii Kal. Embracing 6,000 
acres of Bishop Estates lands surr 
Koko Head scenic park areas, the $350 mii- 
lion project is expected, by 1970, to have a 
population of 50,000. 

Construction and engineering continued 
to play a major role in the overall growth of 
the Kaiser organization. Kaiser Engineers 
is among the world's largest engineering 
2 in 1965 having a work backlog of $800 

on. 
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Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense 
Fiscal Year 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration House Joint Resolution 447 
making a supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for military 
functions of the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I had the opportunity of 
attending the White House meeting at 
which time the President made his re- 
quest for the appropriation of $700 mil- 
lion now before us. 

While I believe that a policy of firm- 
ness and decisive action is essential to 
our form of government, I also feel that 
all the ramifications of the legislative 
action before us cannot be adequately 
discussed in the short time of 1 hour 
given this body. 

I realize that, even with the latest in- 
formation made available to Members of 
Congress, it is hardly possible to reach 
complete agreement on an approach to 
a highly complex situation. I have al- 
ways been reluctant to take hasty action 
on any measure of such far-reaching im- 
port, but have been convinced by the 
President’s appeal that the urgency of 
this expenditure involves a show of na- 
tional unity to shorten the war by making 
early negotiations possible. 

I, therefore, find it most difficult to 
make an horiest and personal evaluation 
of the tremendous significance of the 
resolution before us, and must rely on 
the President’s statements of his desire 
for a peaceful solution of the Vietnamese 
conflict. 

I am sure that Congress will fully sup- 
port this measure. In some cases, be- 
cause Members are in agreement with 
its implicit policy; in others, because 
of the possibility of being placed in the 
position of denying the funds necessary 
to supply our fighting men with the es- 
sential implements to lighten their bur- 
den and shorten the time before they 
can return to their loved ones at home. 

The President stated in his message to 
Congress and the American people: 

I do not ask complete approval for every 
phase and action of your Government. I do 
ask for prompt support of our basic course: 
resistance to aggression, moderation in the 
use of power, and a constant search for 
peace. 


In light of this it must be made clear 
that my vote should not be construed 
as an unqualified endorsement of our 
policy in Vietnam, nor as a blank ap- 
proval of present and future action in 
Se or any place else in the 
world. 
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It is, however, in the interest of our 
constant search for peace that I cast my 
vote with the majority in the hope that 
a show of unity and determination on the 
part of the American people may open 
the way for a quick settlement of the 
conflict in southeast Asia, giving the 
Vietnamese people the right of self- 
determination without external interfer- 
ence, and the freedom of living in peace. 


Elimination of Excise Tax on New 
Passenger Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Greater New York, Long Island, and 
Westchester Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, who “urgently request early elim- 
ination of the Federal excise tax of 10 
percent on new passenger cars.” 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER NEW YORK, LONG 


ISLAND & WESTCHESTER AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the Greater New York, Long Is- 
land & Westchester Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation is comprised of more than 400 fran- 
chised new car dealers doing business In the 
5 encompassed within its name: 

Whereas the volume of motor vehicles sold 
in the area, represented by this association, 
is of such magnitude as to constitute a major 
factor in the economy; and 

Whereas the Federal excise tax on new cars, 
first levied as a temporary tax, has long since 
outlived its original purpose; and 

Whereas few products, so essential to the 
community well-being, are as heavily taxed 
as motor vehicles: and 

Whereas it is the reported desire of the 
present administration to reduce consumer 
taxes and thereby advance the economy of 
the country; and 

Whereas the long-overdue elimination of 
the Federal excise tax of 10 percent on new 
motor vehicles would not only be in the con- 
sumer interest but would result in a sub- 
stantial upsurge in the motor car business 
and affiliated industries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the board 
of directors of the Greater New York, Long 
Island & Westchester Automobile Dealers 
Association in meeting today, April 26, 1965, 
urgently request early elimination of the 
Federal excise tax of 10 percent on new pas- 
senger cars; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Senators for New York 
and to the Representatives in Congress from 
the eight counties served by the association. 


RESOLUTION OF THE GREATER New YORK, LONG 
ISLAND & WESTCHESTER AUTOMOBILE DEAL- 
ERS ASSOCIATION 
Whereas the Greater New York, Long Island 

& Westchester Automobile Dealers Associa- 

tion is comprised of more than 400 fran- 
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Chised new car dealers doing business in the 8 
counties encompassed within its name; and 

Whereas the elimination of the 10 percent 
Federal excise tax on new cara is 
the subject of many bills introduced in the 
Present Congress; and 

Whereas the possibility of the repeal of this 
tax has received considerable publicity in the 
Various news media; and 

Whereas the possible average saving of 
Some $225 per car is a very substantial sum; 
and 

Whereas prospective purchasers of new 
automobiles may tend to delay the immediate 
Purchase of a new car until such time as 
legislative action is forthcoming: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved. That the members of the board of 
directors of the Greater New York, Long 
Island & Westchester Automobile Dealers 
Association in meeting today, April 26, 1965, 
urgently request that any legislation provid- 
ing for repeal of such excise tax shall also 
Provide for refund to the purchasers of new 
passenger cars of the amount of tax paid on 
units purchased prior to the effective date of 
repeal, or in lieu thereof, that the publicity 
to be given to action by Congress to con- 
templated repeal carry assurances that such 
Tepeal will be retroactive to the date of first 
Dublic announcement of congressional con- 
sideration thereof; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the U.S. Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, from the eight coun- 
ties served by the association. 


We Will Defend Freedom 


SPEECH 
* 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res, 
447) making a supplemental appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
tense, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, this reso- 
lution and this $700 million is an oppor- 
tunity for Congress to help prevent an- 
other disastrous world war. This reso- 
lution is an opportunity for Congress to 
take positive action to solve the No. 1 
issue facing the American people and the 
free peoples of the world—the constant 
threat of Communist domination of the 
world. At the moment, this Communist 
threat is manifested through infiltration 
and sabotage of free peoples by Commu- 
nist agents. In recent years, we have 
seen the Communists gobble up nation 
after nation in Europe, in Asia, and even 
in this hemisphere. South Vietnam and 
Santo Domingo are only another step in 
the Communist plan to subvert and con- 
quer the entire free world. 

The President's decision to stand firm 
in South Vietnam and to forestall a Com- 
munist takeover in Santo Domingo is in 
the interest of freedom and the security 
of free peoples. The forthright action 
of the President is calculated to avert a 
general war and, therefore, is definitely 
in the interest of peace. 

This resolution will eliminate the pos- 
sibility of Communist miscalculation, 
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which contributed to their open attack 
on the South Korean Republic in 1950, 
thus precipitating a general war. This 
resolution will prevent any dictator from 
misjudging the American will to resist. 

Mr. Chairman, our own country could 
possibly have averted World War I and 
World War I had the dictators been put 
on notice by a resolution such as this one 
before the House today. The Communist 
world has been lead to believe, as Hitler 
was led to believe, that we do not have 
the will to resist aggression. The Com- 
munist propaganda mill has frequently 
referred to the United States as a paper 
tiger, lacking the will or ability to de- 
fend our allies. 

This resolution today is the greatest 
single step this Congress can take for 
peace and to prevent a world conflict—a 
world war which would bring destruc- 
tion to the cities of the world and to 
countless millions of innocent civilians. 

The President has been the target of 
abuse, tirades, and ridicule from Mos- 
cow, Peiping, Hanoi, and Havana. I am 
shocked and distressed to see some in 
our own country lend comfort to those 
who have called the President an imper- 
ialist gangster and who seek to discredit 
our Commander in Chief before the peo- 
ples of the world. I believe the Ameri- 
can people now realize and the Members 
here realize that speeches and articles 
attacking the President and his foreign 
policy are reproduced by the Commu- 
nists and distributed as Communist 
propaganda in an effort to prove we are 
not a united nation. 

This resolution is designed to let the 
Communists know in no uncertain terms 
that we will stand firm in South Viet- 
nam and in Santo Domingo, in Berlin, 
and throughout the world. It will notify 
the Communists that we will fight in the 
defense of our friends and allies. This 
resolution will make it crystal clear to 
the aggressors that we will fight open 
aggression, we will oppose infiltration of 
free nations by foreign agents and that 
we will fight Communist subversion and 
sabotage. 

This resolution is for peace and it will 
encourage the free peoples of the world 
to stand firm. I urge that this resolu- 
tion be adopted by an overwhelming vote 
in order that the enemies of freedom will 
know now where we stand. 


Tribute to Idaho’s Lieutenant Governor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1965 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, upon 
nearing the age of retirement, most men 
cast about for hobbies with which to oc- 
cupy the leisure time of their retirement 
years. Few men turn to a new and full 
career; and even fewer wish to burden 
themselves with tasks of dedicated pub- 
lic service, after a full life career as a 
railroad man. 

But the Lieutenant Governor of my 
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State, the Honorable William E. Drevlow, 
has done just that. Now in his 75th 
year, he has presided over three regu- 
lar sessions and several special sessions 
of the Idaho State Legislature. He has 
served as Acting Governor longer than 
any of his predecessors. After his 70th 
birthday, he has battled disability in his 
legs, and has won. 

Now he is considering a real retire- 
ment, which he richly deserves. In his 
18 years in the Idaho political scene, he 
has won the respect and admiration of 
all of his fellow citizens, without regard 
to party affiliation. His gentle wisdom 
and his unchallenged title as the most 
fair of all political figures have brought 
accolades from all sections of the State. 

One of those accolades came in a tele- 
vised editorial by station KID, in Idaho 
Falls, and reprinted on May 1 in the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THANK You, Mr. LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR, OF 
IDAHO 


All too often we pause and reflect, some- 
times saying thank you in the process, after 
it is too late. 

That's how we felt recently when we read a 
report out of Boise that the grand old man of 
Idaho’s Democratic Party may have presided 
over his last session of the Idaho Senate. 

We're referring to Lt. Gov. William Drey- 
low, who at 75 is beginning to feel the weight 
of those long days that traditionally are part 
of presiding over a legislative body as unpre- 
dictable as the Idaho Senate. 

Politicians come in all shapes and sizes. 
Drevlow is a ranking politician—a politician 
who has that rare blend of maturity, pa- 
tience, courage, and ability. 

The courage which Drevlow has exhibited 
in his dally life could serve as a guidepost for 
each of us. 

Twice in 4 years he has battled poor health 
that has taken him close to death. In 1961 
his right leg was amputated near the knee. 
In 1963 artificial veins were strung through 
his left leg to save his life. 

The just completed legislative session was 
the fourth in which Drevlow has presided 
over the senate. In 6 years as Lieutenant 
Governor, he has been Acting Governor for 
295 days—more than any of his predecessors 
served as acting executive. 

Drevlow has enjoyed being Acting Gover- 
nor. He says his chores have been pleasant, 
that he’s met many dedicated public servants, 
and that it’s been enlightening to meet young 
people. All of these things, Drevlow says, 
would have been impossible unless he had 
been Acting Governor. 

Once Drevlow thought about running for 
Governor. Well, really, it was more than a 
thought. He was a candidate for Governor 
for 3 weeks in 1962 before he decided he 
didn’t want to run. Then he bowed out and 
was returned to the Lieutenant Governor's 
post although a Republican was elected Gov- 
ernor. 

The man who was elected Governor in 1962 
and is the State’s chief executive now, Rob- 
ert E. Smylie, is impressed with Drevlow. The 
Governor remarked recently in these words: 

“You,” meaning Drevlow, have illustrated 
that quality of leadership and integrity which 
have endeared you to the people of Idaho.” 

Drevlow realizes his days of active politics 
are probably behind him. He questions if 
he'll run for Lieutenant Governor again. 

“By the time I get through with this ses- 
sion,” remarked Drevlow. “I will have more 
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than 18 years In politics, It would be restful 
at home.” 

Dreylow is a gentle and kind man whose 
efforts in the unglamorous job of Lieutenant 
Governor are often overlooked. 

That's why we feel it appropriate to take 
this opportunity to say on behalf of the peo- 
ple of Idaho, “Thank you, Mr, Lieutenant 
Governor. Thank you for a job well done.” 

The senate chambers will not be the same 
without Mr. Drevlow, but its members are 
much wiser and more mature because of his 
having been there-—KID-TV, Idaho Falls, in 
televised editorial. 


New Gold Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
thought for some time that the United 
States should have a gold policy which 
does not protect speculators from loss. 
In addition, I believe that the entire in- 
ternational monetary system should be 
reviewed with a view toward establishing 
a new world monetary reserve unit. I 
should like, therefore, to call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House to a pro- 
posal for such new policies advocated by 
Mr. Donald C. Cook, president of the 
American Electric Power Co. I include 
at this point in my remarks an excellent 
report on Mr. Cook's views as published 
in the American Banker, May 4, 1965: 
New Gorn Porter, WORLD RESERVE CURRENCY 

ApvocaTeD BY Cook 
(By Ben Weberman) 

New Yorx.—Donald C. Cook, president of 
American Electric Power Co., who is still 
among President Johnson's close advisers on 
domestic and foreign financial affairs, is one 
who advocates a new gold policy for this 
country and would like to see mov- 
ing in the direction of a new international 
reserye currency. 

These views were revealed in an interview 
with the progressive utility executive who 
was unable to accept the post of Secretary of 
the when it was offered by the Presi- 
dent but who has remained a friend and con- 
fidant of Mr. Johnson. 

For that reason, much weight must be 
given to his view that the United States 
could curb gold speculation by terminating 
the standing offer to buy gold at 835 an 
ounce (less a modest handling charge). 

The United States would continue to re- 
deem dollars for gold at $35 an ounce—that 
is the measure which fixes the value of the 
dollar—but is acting rather foolishly to stand 
ready under all circumstances to pay that 
price for all the metal offered to it, he 
declared 


The merit of accepting such a new policy 
is that gold speculation again would hold 
considerable risk. “The speculator would no 
longer have a ‘put’ on the United States en- 
abling him to resell the yellow metal at any 
time at a price close to cost,” Mr. Cook de- 
clared. 

Up to now, the only cost of speculation is 
barely more than loss of income that could 
otherwise be earned on funds sterilized in 
gold. This is not nearly enough to dampen 
the demand of speculators who think they 
are playing for big profits for the hoped for 
devaluation of the pound or the dollar, he 
explained. 

The realization that gold could drop to $30, 
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$25 an ounce—or lower—would certainly 
tend to dampen speculative purchases of gold 
and could even bring quite a bit back to 
Government stockpiles from privately held 
supplies. It might also reduce the appetite 
of some countries for increased amounts of 
gold for reserve purposes. 

At the same time, he urged moving ahead 
toward the adoption of a new international 
monetary reserve unit to be used in settle- 
ment of payments balances. The possibility 
of worldwide acceptance of this concept has 
been greatly enhanced as a result of the suc- 
cess of the American efforts to solve the 
country’s balance-of-payments problem by 
restricting capital exports and the realiza- 
tion that an American surplus will produce 
deficits and possibly economic contraction 
abroad, Mr: Cook indicated. 

This has highlighted the basic inadequacy 
of existing monetary mechanisms and placed 
in bold relief the need for reform, he added. 
He likened the potential system to the Fed- 
eral Reserve assistance in settling interbank 
balances. 

In Mr. Cook's opinion, the chief stumbling 
block to successful development of a reserve 
unit would be the difficulty in establishing 
one which has the stability and therefore 
would be readily accepted by all payments 
surplus countries. 

A possible answer would be complete sepa- 
ration of the obligation of each country to 
the sponsoring international entity on the 
one hand and to everyone else on the other. 

Stability then could be achieved by impos- 
ing a requirement that each country protect 
the value of its own subscription made in its 
own currency value against inflation or de- 
valuation. Thus, if the relative price of a 
country’s currency were reduced—through 
either devaluation or inflationary loss of pur- 
chasing power—more currency would have to 
be contributed to the entity to offset the 
difference. 

This requirement, Mr. Cook added, would 
have the additional merit of bringing pres- 


has been backed by virtually every country, 
which is a party to the International Mone- 

Fund. The French favor such a unit, 
too, though they have the idea by 
to tie settlements to gold and “there 
just isn’t enough gold in the world for such 
& purpose. To mark up the price of gold, to 
enable gold to stay in the picture as Mr, 
Rueff has proposed would be sheer lunacy for 
us, catastrophe for our friends, and a highly 
successful speculation for France, which 


purchased for $35 an ounce from us. 

Mr. Cook was only slightly concerned about 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem. 
“The belief that this country has a terrible 
balance-of-payments problem and that it 
could wreck our economy is all wrong,” he 
asserted. = 

He predicted that within 6 to 12 months, 
some of the European governments which 
have been calling most loudly for elimina- 
tion of the U.S, deficit and for curtailment 
of US. Investment in their industries would 
not only be letting up on the criticism but 
would be willing—indeed would desire—to 
see a continued deficit in the U.S. interna- 
tional payments. They would realize, he 
explained, that this country's deficit is not 
structural but results from exports of short- 
term and long-term capital which is neces- 
sary to their own economies. 

An additional way of curbing speculation 
in gold, Mr. Cook said, could be done by rais- 
ing the charges on official sales to say 1 per- 
cent, or 35 cents an ounce. This would im- 
mediately serve to deter some of those who 
now buy gold on very slim ten 
no more than 3 or 5 percent. Ultimate sale 
back to the United States—if this country 
were to continue to be a buyer—would be at 
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$35 less 1 percent and the 2-percent charge 
for the round trip which would wipe out a 
good part of the cash investment. 

Furthermore, if the United States were to 
say, in effect, that it will sell gold at $35 to 
the full extent of the $14.5 billion stockpile 
if necessary but isn't necessarily going to pay 
that price for the yellow metal, a consider- 
able amount would come out of privately 
owned supply. 

There is no reason why speculators should 
have a virtually cost-free perpetual put“ on 
the United States of gold at $35 an ounce, 
he declared. It would cost up to 10 percent 
to buy a 1-year option to “put” common stock 
where there is free-market risk, he explained. 

The chief uncertainty which Mr. Cook feels 
about the U.S. effort to curb the balance-of- 
payments deficit is whether this country 
could be insulated from European recessions. 

There is no question about the possibility 
that withdrawal of dollars from 
money and capital markets will be tighten- 
ing credit and curbing expansion in several 
countries. This is already evident in Italy 
and the United Kingdom, for example. 

But the key question for U.S. policy is 
whether the spillover of recessionary tenden- 
cies would be felt here. It may be necessary 
to face up to this problem before it realiy 
develops, Mr. Cook declared. 

Actually, he explained, any one of three 
things could happen. 

“Such a hue and cry could be raised in 
Europe about the Johnson voluntary pro- 
gram that we will ease up. But this would 
require the European countries to admit that 
they have been wrong about the impact of 
the US. deficit. Some of them now admit 
it, but I don’t think all of them will. Many 
Europeans who have been complaining the 
loudest are doing so on the basis of a deep- 
seated fear of competition from American 
corporations in their home markets. 

“The second possibility,” he said, “is that 
we will have the unfortunate experience of 
being pushed into correcting something (the 
payments deficit) when it is not computed 
properly.“ He explained that we charge our- 
selyes with short-term capital outflows but 
do not credit ourselves with short-term in- 
flows, thus greatly overstating the so-called 
deficit in our balance of payments. 

The third choice, and the one apparently 
most favored by Mr. Cook, involves “broader 
recognition of the need for reform of the 
international monetary system.” 

“There is no reason why the dollar should 
have to carry worldwide responsibility for 
Providing reserves and majntaining interna- 
tional liquidity,” he declared. This task 
can and should be shared by all major coun- 
tries through an international organization 
that would issue an international monetary 
unit having protection of its stability.” 

The development and use of such a unit, 
too, would permit U.S. corporations, includ- 
ing banks, to resume the export of capital 
without being charged with creating a 
balance-of-payments deficit, endangering the 
economy and generally acting unpatriotically. 
He added that the United States is the only 
real capital market in the world and this 
would permit us to make U.S. capital freely 
available abroad to the great profit of both 
parties to the transaction. 


Who Are Africa’s Freedom Fighters? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, perspec- 
tive is one of the most sorely needed com- 
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Modities in international affairs. From 

Washington, D.C., the world is often seen 

as ever enlarging concentric circles but 

with the center always squarely fastened 
on our Nation's Capital. While Ameri- 
can interests are those which must be 
served by the policies of this Govern- 
ment, an improved perspective can con- 
tribute a great deal toward enlighten- 
ment as to where our real interests lie. 

The following article from the Econ- 
omist of April 24, 1965, helps provide 
some of the sorely needed perspective on 

events and personalities in Africa. I 

commend it to the Members of this 

House: 

Wo ARE Arnica’s FREEDOM FiIcHTERS?—IF 
THE West Is Reavy To LOSE PATIENCE WITH 
Arnica, Ler Ir REMEMBER THAT CHINA Has 
ALL THE PATIENCE IN THE WORLD 


In Africa, it cam happen that all publicity 
is bad publicity. Nobody knows this better 
than President Kwame Nkrumah, of Ghana, 
unless it be President Julius Nyerere, of Tan- 
zania. Dr. Nkrumah, the osagyefo, was un- 
fortunate enough to become head of the 
first of the newly independent black African 
countries; so he is often the conductor for 
the world's lightning wrath. Yet, for all his 
political sins, Dr. Nkrumah has never yet 
deliberately executed political opponents, as 
some of his ex-French neighbors have done; 
nor, in terms of crushing opposition, has he 
exceeded the African norm. Dr. Nyerere, the 
Mwalimu, has been unlucky enough to lead 
the African country that the Chinese chose 
as the major launching pad for their own 
style of continental revolution. Westerners 
therefore tend to view Tanzania's current 
history in terms of China's motives. It 
might be wiser, now that the Tanganyika- 
Zanzibar union is a year old, to look at the 
motives of Africa. 

This last point is, roughly, what the 
mwalimu (it means teacher) has been ex- 
pounding wherever he can find an audience. 
Fresh from a state visit to Mali, where every- 
one's suspicions of the osagyefo (it means 
redeemer) were discussed, Dr. Nyerere came 
to Britain for Easter and saw the Common- 
wealth Relations Secretary, Mr. Bottomley 
(as well as the Minister for Oversea Develop- 
ment, Mrs. Castle, who was just packing for 
her own trip to Tanzania). On Wednesday 
he began a state visit to Holland, in order to 
educate the Dutch about his views on aid, 
white-ruled southern Africa, the Congo, 
Germany, and President Johnson. No doubt 
the mwalimu was still putting on the nearest 
he can get to a grave face, while yet con- 
stantly cracking into the chair-slapping 
laugh that makes him so exhilarating to 
meet. 

His audiences have, unfortunately, be- 
come less appreciative. In the good old 
days of Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Macmillan, and 
Mr. Macleod, the Mwalimu was the African 
you could trust. Now he is watched with 
that confusing squint that comes to trying 
to stare at China and Tanzania simultan- 
eously. And the West has got more short 
tempered about Africa in general. But, for 
its own sake, the West ought to hear the 
teacher out. To say this is not to insist on 
reverting to the errors of the early 1960's, 
when overconfident liberals, in both London 
and Washington, too often argued that the 
best policy was to follow blindly wherever 
African nationalism led. 

Now the pendulum looks like swinging 
dangerously far the other way. In Western 
capitals there is growing impatience with 
African tantrums, and a tendency to con- 
centrate on whatever looks like being the 
cheapest way of keeping the Chinese out. 
This might prove to be the best way of let- 
ting the Chinese in. African nationalists 
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believe that the southern part of their conti- 
nent is still fighting for freedom. Many of 
them regard Mr. Tshombe as whiter than 
white—which is not, in that continent, a 
compliment. In their quest for aid, they 
sometimes find the Chinese more willing than 
the West (or Russia) to finance certain 
“glamour” projects dear to local politicians’ 
pockets and hearts. 

Some African policies can never be the 
West's. It is one thing to understand the 
arguments for one-party states, as President 
Nyerere asks the West to do; it is another 
to applaud them. It is prudent to be aware 
of the boiling passions of newly independent, 
oldly poor, young nationalists; it is another 
thing when the demands of the hotheaded 
jeunesse lead to arbitrary decisions to expel 
innocent foreigners, seize property or im- 
prison political opponents in sometimes ap- 
palling conditions without trial or appeal. 

But some policies, those in which the West 
itself believes, should have its support even 
if they are also supported by the Chinese 
Communists and voiced with thumping tact- 
lesssness by African propagandists. These 
policies relate especially to the great drive 
for African majority governments in the 
south. If the ultimate political battle for 
true freedom in Africa (including freedom 
from African despots) is to be won, the West 
cannot afford to allow the Chinese to pose, by 
default, as the only friends of Africa's pres- 
ent admittedly divided, incompetent embryo 
independence movements. 

Keeping all this in mind, it is worth look- 
ing at Dr. Nyerere’s world through his eyes. 
On Communist countries, “we do not take 
orders from Peiping," he said in London this 
week. “We do not take orders from Russia.” 
And, most serious face of all, “We do not take 
orders from East Germany.” Tanzania has, 
in fact, demoted the East German Embassy 
in Zanzibar to a consulate general on the 
mainiand; yet the suspension of West Ger- 
man aid to it will probably continue for some 
months, until a face-saving formula is de- 
vised. Meanwhile, Bonn seems to Tanzan- 
ians to look silly. 


The 350 American Peace Corps workers in 
Tanzania outnumber the entire Chinese mis- 
sion in that country. Its secondary schools 
are largely staffed by Americans, and Dr. 
Nyerere attributes to this the fact that some 
pupils have turned against his chosen one- 
party system. But the teachers have not 
been dismissed. “If my schools were staffed 
with Chinese and the pupils took an anti- 
Government line and we then did not dismiss 
the Chinese it would be said that this was 
because I took orders from Peiping.” 

On the Congo, President Nyerere said, “Our 
problem is, quite frankly, a person.” Ima- 
gine, he said, a Jew who relied on Nazis to 
help him to power in Israel and imagine 
what the Jews would think of that; this, 
fairly or not, is what Tanzanians think of 
Mr, Tshombe’s dependence on South African 
mercenaries in the Congo. “We cannot do 
business with Tshombe," said Dr, Nyerere 
in London. “Tshombe is a traitor.” In 
the West, where Mr. Tshombe is seen by 
many policymakers as offering almost the 
only hope of stable government in the Congo, 
the best response might be: to work publicly 
for Congo unity, while making it clear every- 
where in Africa that it is the unity, and not 
the person of Mr. Tshombe, that is being 
backed, 

On Mozambique, This country must be- 
come independent. We want it to happen 
peacefully. We do not want a war on our 
southern border,” Dr, Nyerere said. He 
hoped America and Europe would put pres- 
sure on the Portuguese to understand this. 
But guerrilla fighters are being trained in 
Tanzania; and, failing a peaceful solution, 
Dr. Nyerere’s threat is “We will then fight. 
We cannot use bows and arrows to prove we 
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are good Africans. We must use arms. If 
we cannot get arms from the West we will 
have to take them from the Communist 
countries.” 

This is going to be the hardest African 
problem for the West to solve. It cannot 
hope to win the battle for freethinking in 
Africa if it does not do its utmost to help se- 
cure the placement of Africans in govern- 
ment in the “white” south that is, histori- 
cally, the West’s own creation. If it shrinks, 
as it rightly does, from violence as a means 
toward this end, then it ought at least to be 
seeking determinedly and, as far as possible, 
unitedly peaceful ways of setting about it. 
To President Nyerere, President Kennedy 
seemed like a man who understood these 
things. President Johnson's greatest initial 
act of foreign policy in this area might be to 
define, on behalf of the West he ought to be 
leading, what freedom is deemed to be in 
Africa; and to state, with all the fine deter- 
mination applied elsewhere, just how far the 
West will go to help achieve it. 


The Herald-Dispatch of Huntington, 
W. Va., Commends Firm Foreign Policy 
of President Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 7, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
world in which we live is one of tur- 
bulence and constant change. Old ideas 
and ideals are constantly being reex- 
amined. New concepts and approaches 
are being tested in almost every corner 
of the earth. It is heartening to note, 
therefore, that in the face of uncertain- 
ty.and discord in international relations 
the United States stand firm in defense 
of individual liberty and national inde- 
pendence. 

The Huntington, W. Va., Herald-Dis- 
patch has praised editorially the forth- 
right actions of President Johnson in 
moving to the aid of freedom-loving peo- 
ples in weaker nations. In its “Getting 
His Point Across” in the May 3, 1965, 
issue, this newspaper commends the 
President’s attitude of resolve and pur- 
pose. It observes: 

He may finally be getting across to the rest 
of the world the message that America is 


no paper tiger. Most Americans heartily 
approve. 


Mr. President, the Herald-Dispatch of 
Huntington, W. Va., is a newspaper with 
traditions for straightforward reporting 
and incisive editorial policies. The con- 
tributions of this publication have been 
meaningful in the continued develop- 
ment of the city of Huntington as a pro- 
gressive and prosperous community. It 
is appropriate to commend those who 
have dedicated their efforts to upholding 
these high standards of journalism: Mrs. 
William D. Birke, publisher; Raymond 
Brewster, editor; Boyd Jarrell, managing 
editor; and, H. R. Pinckard, editorial 
page editor. 

I ask unanimous consent that the May 
3, 1965, editorial “Getting His Point 
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Across,” in the Herald-Dispateh of 
Huntington, W. Va., be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GETTING Hm POINT Across 


Six months ago it was still being said—as 
it had been said since Lyndon Johnson bè- 
came President—that he was eminently 

ed to deal with domestic problems, 
but that his grasp of international affairs 
and foreign policies was weak and unsure. 

This theory must now be discarded: Mr. 
Johnson may or may not have felt uncertain 
about the international situation when he 
became President and he may or may not 
have hesitated at first to assume full charge 
of the ship of state on foreign policy wa- 
ters. The point is that he has now demon- 
strated his willingness to take charge and 
his determination to run the ship. 

In his excellent analysis of the administra- 
tion’s action in the crisis in the Dominican 
Republic, in Vietnam, in the Congo and in 
other trouble spots of the world, the As- 
sociated Press’s John M. Hightower last Sat- 
urday wrote that President Johnson “may 
finally be getting his point across to the rest 
of the world.” 

The “point” is that the United States is 
getting fed up with attacks on its embassies, 
on its citizens and its interests—elther by 
lawless mobs or hostile foreign governments. 

“More significantly,” said Hightower, the 
Johnson administration also seems entirely 
ready now to run some long risks for major 
policy purposes—risks such as it has under- 
taken in trying to stop the Communist con- 
quest of Vietnam and to nip at the outset a 
possible pro-Castro attempt to make the 
Dominican Republic a second Cuba.“ 

This US. reaction is not projected as ag- 
gressive or pugnacious. It is more of a 
hardening attitude all along the line and a 
tendency to push back when pushed. 

Last November, when the Congo was dis- 
integrating into a state of chaos and anarchy, 
hundreds of Americans and Europeans were 
STEPPA in territory held by pro-Communist 
rebels, 

The US. Air Force went in with planes 
carrying Belgian paratroopers for rescue op- 
erations that saved nearly 2,000 lives. Al- 

the United States was widely de- 
nounced for assisting in operations that led 
to defeat of rebel forces in Stanleyville, Mr. 
Johnson did not apologize for the humani- 
` tarian endeavor. 

More recently, this new strength of pur- 
pose has been evident even in the speeches 
of Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who will 
usually go to almost any length to smooth 
down the rough edges of a situation. 

Secretary Rusk gave a sharp rejoinder last 
week to criticisms by some US. Senators for 
the beefing up of American forces in Viet- 
nam and the continued bombing of North 
Vietnamese targets. 

In Santo Domingo, Mr. Johnson has had 
to take rather more positive steps than, per- 
haps, he would have liked to, He has no 
ambition to recreate the image of Tankee 
imperialism” which originated half a cen- 
tury ago when US. marines frequently in- 
tervened in “banans republic” revolutions. 

But he is quite apparently running short 
of patience with troublemakers. He is tired 
of turning the other cheek. He has seen— 
most notably in Cuba—the disastrous results 
of temporizing and of leaning over backward 
to be fair to Communist stooges. 

He may finally be getting across to the 
rest of the world the message that America 
is no paper tiger. Most Americans heartily 
approve. 
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Pittsburgh Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
major factor in the growth of any area 
is the quality of its higher education and 
academic research. My own city of 
Pittsburgh is blessed with a number of 
such institutions, distinguished faculty 
members, and exceptionally fine facili- 
ties. The Regional Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. of Southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, in its excellent publication, 
“Pittsburgh Research: Key to Tomor- 
row,” has provided an informative re- 
port on higher education in Pittsburgh. 
T include it as part of my remarks: 
PITTSBURGH RESEARCH: Key TO Tomorrow 


Pittsburgh has had a close association with 
colleges and universities almost from ite 
inception. The first institution of higher 
education west of the Alleghenies was 
founded in Pittsburgh in 1787—only 23 years 
after Fort Pitt was built and -29 years 
before Pittsburgh was incorporated as a city. 

This pioneering institution—the Pitts- 
burgh Academy—became the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1819 and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1908. Even before 
the last name change, it was offering a full 
acience and engineering program. The first 
engineering degrees were granted as early 
as 1846. 

The Nation's first nonprofit research Insti- 
tute—Mellon Institute—was an offshoot of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Started as a 
department of industrial research at Pitt 
in 1911, the institute began serving the basic 
and applied research needs of industry as a 
separate entity in 1913. 

Another Pittsburgh institution, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, is one of the oldest 
and finest technological institutions. 
Founded in 1900, it is known internationally 
for its strong scientific and technica! instruc- 
tional and research programs. 

More than 20 colleges and universities are 
located in the 9-county Pittsburgh area. 
They enrol! 40,000 students, and conduct 
millons of dollars of research each year. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

The University of Pittsburgh has a reputa- 

tion for being a pioneer in educational cir- 
cles. It has not hesitated to depart from 
tradition to experiment, to improve, and to 
provide academic, scientific, and civic leader- 
ship. 
The university’s many specialized aca- 
demic programs, the 42-story Cathedral of 
Learning, the trimester calendar plan, and 
the proposed $250 million Panther Hollow 
research complex are testimonials to the in- 
stitution's unique spirit. 

Pitt is organized into three broad educa- 
tional and research areas the academic 
disciplines (humanities, natural sciences, 
and social sciences); the professions (busi- 
ness, education, engineering, mines, law, li- 
brary, and public and international affairs); 
and the health professions (dentistry, medi- 
cine, nursing, pharmacy, and public health). 
It has about 7,000 full-time and 4,500 part- 
time students, 

During the past year 1,200 professional 
stat members engaged in 1,400 research 
projects totaling more than $13 million. Al- 
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though most of the studies were of a basic 
nature, many were interdisciplinary or had 
potential industrial implications, An engi- 
neering- medical study of the strength of scar 
tissue is typical of the increasing interaction 
within various scientific fields, 

University scientists and engineers haye 
been responsible for a long list of significant 
contributions over the years, including the 
first industrial applications of spectroscopy, 
the Salk polio vaccine, the synthesis of 
ACTH, advanced bomb release mechanisms, 
and the first manmade insulin. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Few institutions of higher education in the 
Nation offer the depth and breadth of scien- 
tific and technical education and research 
available at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Founded at the turn of the century by 
philanthropist Andrew Carnegie, the institu- 
tion's early emphasis was on engineering and 
architecture, In the years that followed, 
offerings were expanded to include extensive 
programs in the sciences, fine arts, industrial 
management, and other flelds. 

The institute has five major divisions— 
engineering and science, fine arts, humanities 
and social sciences, industrial administra- 
tion, and Margaret Morrison Carnegie Col- 
lege for Women, Its highly rated Graduate 
School of Industrial Administration was the 
first of its kind. Carnegie Tech’s enrollment 
averages 3,500 full-time and 2,500 part-time 
and summer students. 

Creative research is carried on m each of 
the academic divisions, More than 500 pro- 
fessional staff members were involved in 150 
research projects having a dollar volume of 
$5 million last year. Much of the research 
is being followed by such forward-looking 
firms as International Business Machines 
Corp.. Philco Corp., and the Orlando division 
of the Martin Co. 

Long recognized for its research in the coal, 
petroleum, and metals fields, Carnegie Tech 
is placing increasing emphasis on such ad- 
vanced fields as computer technology, where 
it is developing new techniques for program- 
ing and decisionmaking. 

Among the institution's outstanding fa- 
cilities are the computation center and the 
nuclear research center. 

DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 

In 1878, a small group of Roman Catholic 
educators emigrated from Germany to Pitta- 
burgh. They actually made their own 
bricks and handbullt a college of arts and 
letters on a bluff overlooking the Mononga- 
hela River. 

This institution, known for many years as 
the Pittsburgh Catholic College of the Holy 
Ghost, became Duquesne University in 1911. 

The university has grown in curriculums, 
size, and stature over the years, but its edu- 
cational objectives haye remained basically 
the same as when the founding fathers 
welcomed the first students to their class- 
rooms—excellence of Instruction in a Chris- 
tian atmosphere, 

Duquesne University has eight academic 
units—tliberal arts and sciences, business 
administration, education, law, music, nurs- 
ing, pharmacy, and the graduate school. It 
enrolls about 4,000 full-time and 2,700 part- 
time students. 

Like the University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Duquesne 
offers undergraduate instruction in most of 
its programs. Unlike the other two univer- 
sities, it does not have an engineering pro- 
gram. 

Extensive research is performed by the 
faculty and graduate students, particularly 
in the natural and social sciences, Almost 
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all of the studies are fundamental investiga- 
Fons. 

The school of pharmacy is nationally rec- 
Ognized for its teaching and research. Its 
Chemistry and biology programs also are 
highly regarded. 

MELLON INSTITUTE 


The idea of a nonprofit research institute 
Serving the research needs of industry was 
conceived by a young professor—Dr. Robert 
K. Duncan—and made & reality by two pub- 
lic-spirited Pittsburgh businessmen—Andrew 
W. Melion and Richard B, Mellon. 

Duncan's experiments with industrial fel- 
lowships at the University of Kansas caught 
the attention of the Mellon brothers, who 
used their influence and financial support 
to establish a department of industrial re- 
search headed by Duncan at the University 
of Pittsburgh in 1911. 

The Pitt industrial research program was 
designed to assist industry—and mankind— 
through the coupling of science to tech- 
nology. Some of the research studies were 
Tunded internally, while others were financed 
through industrial fellowships. 

The idea worked so successfully that a 
separate institute was created in 1913 to con- 
tinue the work under Duncan's guidance. 
The institute continued its activities as part 
of the university until 1927, when it was 
Separately incorporated. 

More than 650 novel processes and products 
have been developed by the institute’s pro- 
fessional staff over the years. In a number 

ot instances, the findings have resulted in 
new companies, divisions, or research 
laboratories, 

The 246-man professional staff Is active 
in the full range of physical and biological 
Sciences. Approximately $6.5 million in 
Tesearch is carried on annually at two prin- 
cipal locations—the Oakland center and the 
suburban Bushy Run Laboratories. 


Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense, 
Fiscal Year 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
447) making a supplemental 
tor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
Military functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I join my 
colleagues in support of the President's 
request. 

It is an historical fact that the Ameri- 
can people, when called upon to defend 
the principles of democracy and free- 
dom, have always stood united in their 
determination to preserve these prin- 
ciples. Now, once again, the American 
people are being called upon by the Pres- 
ident to prove to the world that we will 
not tolerate any situation that poses a 
threat to these very principles and to 
world peace. 

The President is asking for a supple- 
mental appropriation of $700 million to 
meet increasing military requirements 
in South Vietnam. These additional 
funds are necessary to continue our as- 
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sistance to this unhappy land that has 
been fighting so desperately to keep from 
falling victim to Communist control. 

I stand behind the President in his 
request, for the maintenance of world 
peace is a matter of universal concern. 
I know all Americans, too, will once 
again unite to defend the cause of free- 
dom. Congress acts today to unite the 
Nation. 


United Auto Workers Urges Antismog and 
Other Safety Devices for All Cars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an increas- 
ing number of citizens are expressing 
their concern about the need for anti- 
smog and other safety features in new 
automobiles. 

Air pollution and the terrible toll on 
our highways are very grave national 
problems. I am delighted, therefore, to 
see that the United Auto Workers, which 
represents production and maintenance 
employees of the auto industry, has pro- 
posed that automobile manufacturers 
couple any cut in the Federal excise tax 
on cars with the installation of anti- 
smog and other safety devices in new 
cars, plus cuts in price. 

The UAW proposal was made in a 
letter from UAW President Walter 
Reuther to the presidents of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., the Ford Motor Co., 
Chrysler Corp., and American Motors 
Corp. A press release including the 
full text of the letter follows: 

UAW Orrers To Am AUTOMAKERS IN EXCISE 
Cur Drerve—Iy Savincs Are Given CoN- 
SUMERS THROUGH ANTISMOG, SAFETY DE- 
VICES, PLUS Price SLASHES 
The UAW has proposed a joint union-auto 

industry campaign to work for the elimina- 
tion or reduction of excise taxes on cars pro- 
vided the savings are passed on to consum- 
ers through a combination of antismog and 
other safety devices built into the vehicles 
plus direct price cuts. 

The offer was made by UAW President 
Walter P. Reuther, on behalf of the union’s 
international executive board, to the presi- 
dents of General Motors Corp., Ford Motor 
Co., Chrysler Corp., and American Motors 


Corp. 

Text of Mr. Reuther's letter follows: 

“Your corporation and the other automo- 
bile producers have repeatedly sought elimi- 
nation of the excise tax on passenger cars. 
The industry has now launched a major 
campaign directed toward that end. In- 
formal requests have been made to the UAW 
to support that campaign. 

“Such requests are perfectly reasonable 
and we have given them careful considera- 
tion. While the relationship between your 
corporation and our union centers around 
collective bargaining, both of us have a com- 
mon interest in the welfare of the industry 
as a whole. Elimination of the excise tax 
would undoubtedly advance the welfare of 
the industry in terms of expanded markets 
and increased production and employment— 
provided, of course, that the excise tax sav- 
ings are passed on to consumers. 

“Along with, and in fact, as part of, our 
common interest in the welfare of the in- 
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dustry, there goes a joint responsibility to the 
public that buys or is affected by the prod- 
ucts manufactured in your plants by our 
members. 

“Increasingly, that public is becoming con- 
cerned about the health and safety effects of 
automobiles. 

“Legislation is now pending in Congress to 
require new cars to be equipped with devices 
to consume and render harmless those chem- 
icals now present in exhaust fumes which 
help to blanket our cities with smog, in- 
crease the risks of cancer and poison the air 
with carbon monoxide. Such legislation is 
already on the books in California and will 
be made applicable, by regulation, to cars 
neues in the 1966 model year and there- 

ter. 

“At the same time, responsible authorities 
have concluded, after careful study, that 
much can be done that is not now being 
done to reduce accident and fatality rates by 
modification of car designs and specifica- 
tions. The General Services Administration 
has found it necessary to propose certain 
minimum standards for passenger safety de- 
vices (plus smog suppression devices) to be 
met by all cars purchased for use by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

“There is no question but that conform- 
ance to GSA standards would promote safety 
and minimize accidents and injury to motor 
car users and to the public. In view of the 
growing concern with car safety and the in- 
creased pollution of the air in our large ur- 
ban centers, commonsense and public 
responsibility would suggest that smog con- 
trol devices and the other GSA standards be 
applied not only to cars bought by the Gov- 
ernment but also to cars sold to the general 
public. 

“The industry is morally obligated to de- 
sign its products, to the maximum extent 
feasible, so as to minimize both pollution of 
the atmosphere and hazards to life and limb, 
Voluntary leadership on the part of the auto- 
motive industry in meeting this obligation 
will serve the public and such yoluntary ac- 
tion will give the industry a far stronger claim 
on public support for elimination of the ex- 
cise tax. Voluntary action to minimize car- 
produced smog and to maximize safety 
would also avoid the necessity for Govern- 
ment intervention through legislation that 
the industry might find onerous. 

“Iam, therefore, writing you and the heads 
of the other passenger car-producing com- 
panies, at the direction of the UAW interna- 
tional executive board, to propose joint 
action by the industry and the UAW directed 


safety. These dual objectives would be pur- 
sued jointly by the industry and the UAW 
on the basis of agreement on the following 
points: 

“I, The UAW will cooperate with the in- 
dustry to create a joint committee to peti- 
tion Congress and to mobilize maximum 
public support for elimination, or at least 
substantial reduction, of the excise tax on 
passenger cars. 

“2. The industry will commit itself to pass 
on to the general public and to consumers 
the full benefits of excise tax elimination or 
reduction through a combination of improved 
health and safety features to be built into 
the cars (in conformity with GSA standards), 
plus direct price reduction. 

“3. The industry will agree that, if the tax 
should be reduced but not eliminated com- 


savings will be as follows: 

“(a) First, to te in all new cars, 
starting with the 1966 models, smog-suppres- 
sion devices of the kind required to meet the 
standards under the California law. 
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„) Second, to incorporate in all new cars, 
no later than the time sufficient excise tax 


bought for Federal Government use. 

„(% All remaining excise tax savings will 
be passed on to car buyers in the form of 
price reductions. 

“4. To assure fulfillment of its commit- 
ments, the industry will agree to support 
legislative provisions which would make ex- 
cise tax reduction or elimination applicable 
only to those vehicles which incorporate the 
smog-suppression devices and the other GSA 
safety requirements (the latter at least to 
the extent that could be paid for by the 
amount of tax savings available at the time) 
and which fully reflect in their list prices 
any part of the excise tax reduction not off- 
set by the cost of such devices and require- 
ments. 

“We believe that the possibilitles of excise 
tax relief being enacted in this session of 
Congress would be greatly enhanced through 
joint industry-UAW action based upon agree- 
ment to the above points. Such agreement 
would enlist the widest possible public sup- 
port for excise tax elimination for it would 

substantial benefits not only to car 


promise 
buyers but also to the general public. The 


public as a whole would enjoy the benefits of 
cleaner air and improved safety on the Na- 
tion's streets and highways. Car buyers 
would benefit from both safer cars and price 
reductions. 

“There can no longer be any dispute over 
the need for smog-suppression devices on 
cars. The substantial contribution made by 
motor car exhaust fumes to air pollution is 
now widely recognized, and a program to end 
it is urgent and long overdue. Your com- 
pany and the other major producers have 
already developed antismog devices capable 
of reducing the harmful effects of exhaust 
fumes and we understand that the over- 
whelming majority of 1966 model cars will be 

to accept such devices. However, 
they are to be installed only on cars sold in 
California, where they will be required by 
State law and on cars sold to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, where they will be required under 
the ruling of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. 

“While the Los Angeles area has a particu- 
larly bad smog problem, due in large measure 
to car exhaust fumes (and this led California 
to pass the first State law requiring an ex- 
haust control device), similar problems exist 
in nearly all U.S. cities. Surgeon General 
Luther Terry to the Second National 
Conference on Air Pollution in 1962: 

“ ‘Approximately 90 percent of the urban 
population live in ‘localities with air-pollu- 
tion problems—a total of about 6,000 com- 
munities.’ 

“In an interview published in U.S. News & 
World Report of September 16, 1963, the 
Surgeon General said that ‘there is not a 
large city in the United States that does not 
have an air pollution problem,” and that, if 
motor vehicles could be stopped from emit- 
ting fumes that create smog, ‘it would cer- 
tainly solve a very significant part’ of the 
smog problem. 

“Vernon G. Mackenzie, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Air Pollution in the Public Health 
Services, appearing before the Muskie Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution, on 
June 24, 1964, to discuss the creation of 
photochemical smog by motor vehicles, 
quoted the 1963 Yearbook of Agriculture: 

Los Angeles no longer has, if it ever had, 
a monopoly on photochemical smog. The 
characteristic symptoms on plants have been 
found in almost every metropolitan area of 
the country * * * the entire coastal area 
from roughly Washington, D.C. to Boston 
has come to rival southern California for 
extent, severity, and economic loss to agri- 
culture because of photochemical smog.” 

“Mr. Mackenzie concluded: 
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“ ‘Mr. Chairman, I believe that this brief 
discussion clearly demonstrates that photo- 
chemical smog deriving from motor vehicles 
is not confined to the Los Angeles area, but 
must be considered an important aspect of 
the national air pollution problem.” 

“Similarly, there can be no dispute on the 
need to make cars safer to operate. An esti- 
mated 48,000 Americans died and 1.6 million 
were injured in car accidents last year and for 
the third year in a row the rate of deaths per 
vehicle mile Increased, confirming the rever- 
sal of a long-term downward trend. 

“While we fully recognize that the condi- 
tion of the vehicle is not the major cause of 
most accidents, there are safety devices which 
could undoubtedly help motorists to avoid 
accidents, and others which could cut down 
the risk of death or injury when accidents 
occur. Much research into such devices has 
been done. The GSA standards were devel- 
oped on consultation with the automotive 
industry, technical societies, trade associa- 
tions, the medical profession, and Govern- 
ment agencies, The GSA lists 17 such devices 
including an exhaust emission control sys- 
tem which meets the California State stand- 
ard, which it proposes should be required, 
where applicable, as equipment on all cars 
purchased by the Federal Government. Many 
of them are already standard or optional 
equipment on some models. The list includes 
the following: 

“Standard anchorages for seat belt assem- 
blies, including shoulder belts, to insure 
that the seat belts function properly. 

“Padded dash panel and sunvisors. 

“Recessed instruments, control knobs, etc., 
on instrument panels. 

“Impact-absorbing steering wheel and 
steering column to prevent impalement of 
the driver in head-on crashes, 

“Safety door latches and hinges to pre- 
vent doors flying open in accidents. 

"Safety anchorage of car seats. 

“A control that permits all four turn 
signals to be flashed simultaneously as a 
hazard warning. 

“Safety glass in all windows. 

“Dual brake system which will insure that 
if one brake fails the others will continue to 
function. 

“Standard bumper heights. 

“Standardized gear shift for automatic 
transmissions. 

“Multispeed, electrically operated wind- 
shield wiper with washer attachment. 

1 of instrument panel and wind- 
shield wiper surfaces to minimize glare in 
the driver’s eyes. 

“Safety tires and rims. 

“Backup lights. 

“Outside rearview mirror. 

“The GSA safety standards are but a 
beginning and there is growing recognition 
of the need for the automotive industry to 
give greater consideration to the engineer- 
ing and designing of the cars with respect 
to safety factors. 

“The added cost of meeting the GSA 
standards on cars sold to the public would 
represent only a portion of the present ex- 
cise tax on cars. The tax aver- 
ages approximately $225 per car, while the 
cost of meeting the GSA standards—includ- 
ing the smog-suppression devices—is esti- 
mated to be less than $100. Thus, there 
would be ample room, after meeting those 
standards, to make meaningful cuts in car 
prices. 

“It would be necessary, of course, to in- 
sure that such price reductions would be 
made and that they would be continued in 
subsequent model years. Since auto indus- 
try representatives have publicly committed 
themselves to pass any excise tax saving on 
to carbuyers, I am sure there would be no 
difficulty in finding means to assure that this 
course would be followed. 

“Such a step would add substantially to 
auto production and employment. It has 
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been estimated that a 1-percent cut in retall 
car prices will stimulate a 1.2-percent in- 
crease in new car sales. On this basis, every 
reduction of 1 percent in average retail car 
prices resulting from reduction of the excise 
tax could boost domestic sales of U.S.- made 
cars by about 90,000 units, and create pos- 
sibly 7,000 new production worker jobs in 
the auto industry, plus additional jobs in 
the industries supplying it and those en- 
gaged in selling and servicing cars. These 
newly employed workers would immediately 
become customers for all the other goods 
and services which workers and their families 
need. 

“For those who would have bought a new 
car in any case, elimination or substant 
reduction in the excise tax would free the 
amount of their tax saving for other pur- 
chases, thus helping to stimulate the gen- 
eral economy further. 

“As you know, we have long favored the 
elimination of the excise tax on passenger 
cars because it ls highly regressive. Cars 
are no longer luxuries, They have become 
necessities to most workers and their fami- 
lies, Elimination or reduction of the tax 
would enable many more families to afford 
& new car, resulting in increased demand and 
production and thereby creating thousands 
of additional jobs in the auto industry and 
in the firms which supply it. Needless to 
say, such expansion of the market would 
also be reflected in higher profits for your 
corporation and the others engaged in pro- 
ducing passenger cars. 

“The excise tax on passenger ears is essen- 
tially a wartime tax. It was increased from 
8% to 7 percent in 1941, and further in- 
creased to 10 percent in 1951, during the 
Korean war, for the express purpose of dis- 
couraging purchases of new cars because 
they used up precious steel, rubber, and other 
strategic defense materials. Such restraints 
are necessary in wartime, but their continu- 
ation in peacetime for purely revenue pur- 
poses cannot be defended on either economic 
or social grounds. Similar taxes, imposed at 
a much lower level on motor vehicles and 
associated products during World War I, 
were repealed in 1926 and 1928, 

“Repeated efforts made by the industry in 
recent years to obtain repeal of the excise 
have been unsuccessful. There is danger of 
a similar failure this year unless the cam- 
paign for repeal can enlist the wide public 
support that our proposal would assure. 

“If the repeal effort should fail this year, 
there would remain, nevertheless, the prob- 
ability that legislation will be adopted dur- 
ing this session of Congress to require the 
installation of antismog devices on all cars 
and a strong possibility that, within the very 
near future, safety standards similar to those 
proposed by GSA will be required by law on 
cars sold to the general public. 

“In that case, the likelihood is that car 
prices will be raised rather than reduced 
with the consequence that markets will 
marrow, and production, employment, and 
profits will be decreased. 

“In the light of these facts, we urge the 
representatives of the automotive industry 
to give favorable consideration to this con- 
structive and responsible proposal that would 
serve the best interests of the public, the 
consumer, the industry, and the workers. 

“Since hearings are already being held on 
legislation to require the installation of anti- 
smog devices, and since Congress will soon 
begin consideration of excise tax cuts, time 
is of the essence. A favorable decision by the 
automotive industry will enable the industry 
and the UAW to launch the joint campaign 
we propose with a minimum of delay and 4 
maximum of effectiveness. 

“We would, therefore, appreciate an early 
reply. 
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Government Politics 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am well 
aware that the Federal Government is 
engaged in many and various enterprises, 
including the dissemination of what I 
would call pure propaganda, 

Just 2 years ago, I called the attention 
of my colleagues here to the open and 
obvious efforts of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to influence the outcome of the 
wheat referendum vote through not only 
the authorization but the actual desig- 
nation of Federal funds to be used in 
“selling” the Department's position in 
that referendum. But in spite of the 
Secretary’s personal efforts and the vari- 
ous directives that went out to State and 
county ASCS offices, the wheat farmers 
of the Nation voted the other way. Since 
that time, the office manager of the Mc- 
Cone County, Mont., ASCS office, the of- 
fice that exposed the fact that they were 
supposed to spend $900 in “advising” the 
farmers of that area how to vote, that 
office manager, Mr. Francis D. Kelly, has 
been fired. It was not, of course, Mr. 
Kelly but the elected county ASCS offi- 
cials who advised me of what I still be- 
lieve was a violation of Federal law in 
authorizing the expenditure of Federal 
funds in an effort to influence the out- 
come of the wheat referendum. 

As a further illustration of just how far 
the Federal Government will go in its 
brainwashing campaign, and again this 
is the Department of Agriculture, I re- 
ceived a copy of an amazing document 
recently. This one is an official publica- 
tion put out by the regional forester of 
the northern region of the U.S. Forest 
Service. Embellished on its cover with 
the official emblem of the Forest Service 
and labeled “U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Forest Service, Northern Region, 
Missoula, Mont.,” and titled “Reference 
Points,” the brochure carries a signed 
letter from the regional forester ad- 
dressed to division chiefs, forest super- 
visors, Director, EDC, and advises that its 
subject is “Training.” 

Attached to the cover and letter is a 
reprint of an article from Harper’s maga- 
zine with a note stating it was reprinted 
by special permission from Harper’s mag- 


Now this Harper’s article, you might 
guess, would have something to do with 
forestry or agriculture or at least man- 
agement or personnel matters in view of 
the subject of the cover letter under 
which it was mailed—at Government ex- 
pense: 

But guess again. The subject of the 
article was The Paranoid Style in Amer- 
ican Politics,” and a prefacing para- 
graph explains: 

It had been around a long time before the 


to Masons, Jesuits, and munitions makers. 
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Now I have no more sympathy for the 
so-called radical right than I have for 
the so-called radical left. The terms are 
used so loosely and recklessly these days 
that I am not sure anyone, including the 
authors who so phrenetically condemn 
one or the other flank of the extremists, 
really know what they mean. They may 
know what they think these terms mean 
or possibly have their own prejudiced or 
colored focal points. 

I do not intend to clutter up the 
Record or burden the taxpayer at $90 a 
page with the contents of the Harper’s 
magazine article. It was in the Novem- 
ber 1964, issue in case any of you want 
to know anything about paranoid politics 
you have not heard here. 

But I would like to quote the opening 
sentence of the article and the regional 
forester’s letter that conveyed the re- 
print in the Forest Service magazine— 
printed and mailed at taxpayers’ ex- 
pense: 

American politics has often been an arena 
for angry minds. In recent years we have 
seen angry minds at work mainly among 
extreme rightwingers, who have now dem- 
onstrated in the Goldwater movement how 
much political leverage can be got out of 
the animosities and passions of a small 
minority. 


And here is the regional forester's 
letter which conveyed this reprint to his 
division chiefs, forest supervisors, and 
director, EDC, whoever that is: 

The attached article, “The Paranoid Style 
in American Politics,” deals with one facet 
of political psychology. The author simply 
borrowed the clinical term “paranoid,” for 
descriptive purposes. 

The term “politics” should be considered 
in its broadest aspect—group behavior. 
Today, understanding of group behavior and 

dynamics is an important part of every 
forest officer's job. The word “style” has 
more to do with the way in which ideas or 
causes are believed or advocated than with 
the truth or falsity of their content. It has 
to do with the tactics and 


As the author points out, the paranoid style 
has a greater affinity for bad causes than 
good, but nothing prevents the use of this 
style for advocating a sound program. 


The term “politics” he says should be 
considered in its broadest aspect—group 
behavior. So I presume this puts us all 
in the same boat because none of us pro- 
fess to be other than politicians. But I 
had been under the impression that we 
represented congressional districts as in- 
dividuals and acted, usually, as members 
of one party or the other rather than as 
a group and, by implication of the re- 
gional forester’s letter, a paranoid group. 

But this is beside the point. The point 
is this. Why is the understanding of 
group behavior and group dynamics as 

explained in an article such as “The 
Paranoid Style in American Politics,” an 
important part of every Forest officer’s 
job? This has no more to do with his 
job than would a reprint of the two very 
excellent volumes put out by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 
“Facts on Communism.” 

But the real point is that the regional 
forester nor any other Government offi- 
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cial has any right to produce, reproduce, 
circulate or distribute such material un- 
der an official Government seal and 
frank. This, I believe, is actually a vio- 
lation of the Hatch Act if thaé act any 
longer has meaning or can or will be en- 
forced. 

I would not object if the regional for- 
ester should send out material devoted 
to better methods of forestry; the need 
to plant trees and grow forests, insect 
control, fire protection, erosion control, 
and possibly even a hint that the alter- 
nate to politics is something he or few 
other Americans would tolerate. 


Hero Medal for Ronald Sands, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Lyndon B. Johnson 
has presented one of the coveted Amer- 
ican Automobile Association Gold Life- 
saver Medals to Ronald Charles Sands, 
Jr. He is a 12-year-old student at Onte- 
launee Elementary School in Leesport, 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, which I am honored to 
represent. Ronald was one of the Na- 
tion’s 13 school safety patrol youngsters 
to receive the award for having saved 
the lives of schoolmates in traffic inci- 
dents. 

The ceremony was held on Thursday, 
May 6, at the White House. It is the 
fourth consecutive year that the Life- 
saver Medal, the highest award in the 
safety patrol movement, has been pre- 
sented by the President of the United 
States. Ronald was accompanied to the 
White House by his mother, Mrs. Jac- 
qulyn Sands; Stanley A. Prey, super- 
vising principal of Schuylkill Valley joint 
school system; Mrs. Prey; Frank B. Syl- 
vester, director of school safety educa- 
tion for the Reading Automobile Club; 
Robert R. Gerhart, Jr., club public re- 
lations director; Mrs. Margie S. Rhodes, 
and Mrs. Kathryn S. Wolford. 

The event preceded by 2 days the 29th 
national school safety patrol parade on 
Washington’s Constitution Avenue, Sat- 
urday, May 8. More than 22,000 
youngsters from 21 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia marched in tribute to 
the Nation's 850,000 safety patrol mem- 
bers. Berks County high school bands 
from Reading, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Boyertown participated. 

Later the same day, the 13 young 
heroes, 2 girls and 11 boys, visited the 
office of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, to pre- 
sent to the veteran G-man a plaque 
naming him “an honorary member of 
the school safety patrols.” 

Today, when much is heard about 
juvenile delinquency, it is good to know 
that there are many brave young people 
of whom we can be proud. I would like 
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to take this opportunity to relate the 
heroic and self-sacrificing effort which 
earned Ronald the gold Lifesaver Medal. 

As Ronald was waiting with a group of 
children, April 30, 1964, at a schoolbus 
stop on rural Route 61 near Leesport, 
Pa., a large truck passed the approach- 
ing bus on a curve and began to skid 
on the wet highway. The skid brought 
the truck onto the road shoulder with 
several mailboxes and the children in its 
path. Ronald, realizing the imminent 
danger, turned around and pushed his 
small sister, Susan, and several other 
children back toward the bus shelter. 
Ronald’s prompt action prevented injury 
to the youngsters both from the broken 
mailboxes flying through the air and the 
skidding truck. 


Authorizing Defense Procurement and 
Research and Development 


SPEECH 
HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


o OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R, 7657) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1966 for 
ent of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces; and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, as a new 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee I, too, want to compliment and com- 
mend the able chairman for his exem- 
plary work on H.R. 7657. I also want to 
express my appreciation to the senior 
Members on both sides of the aisle for 
the courtesy and understanding afforded 
to all the new members of the commit- 
tee. To become at all knowledgeable in 
this extremely technical field would be 
most difficult without their patience, 
help, and consideration. 

There is little to add to the remarks 
already made by the distinguished chair- 
man and so it is with a great deal of pride 
that I join him and all other members 
of the Armed Services Committee in full 
support of this legislation which is so 
necessary to our national defense. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181, ConcressionaL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Rxconn as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation. whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressionat RECORD, in 7 ½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished - Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will Insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
tore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 


upon the final adjournment of each session 


of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
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gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) & 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix — The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated iead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
ts in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost —No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as & single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 


in the proceedings. 


Address by Mr. Herrell DeGraff at the 
Congressional Dinner AMI Board Meet- 
ing, May 6, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day evening, May 6, the American Meat 
Institute held its now traditional dinner 
for certain Members of the House of 
Representatives. The highlight of the 
evening was a message delivered to us by 
Dr. Herrell DeGraff, president of the 
American Meat Institute and a distin- 
guished agricultural economist, 

The context of his speech was ad- 
dressed to a very important. legislative 
Matter now pending in Congress, and I 
think it would be very helpful for all 
Members to have the benefit of his views. 
Therefore, I include the speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this point: 

COMMENTS AT THE CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 

AMI WASHINGTON BOARD MEETING, May 6, 

1965 

May I add my word of greeting tò that 
which you have already had from our chair- 
man, Mr. Haynie. We of the meat industry 
are indeed greatly honored that you would 
find time in your already overburdened 
schedules to meet here with us. This is the 
eighth consecutive year that these dinners 
have been held honoring two important com- 
Mittees of the House as well as individual 
Members of the House. 

We believe that these informal and pleas- 
ant gatherings have been mutually beneficial. 
We have attempted in our visits with you to 
discuss in a friendly and unpressured atmo- 
sphere some of the problems of our industry. 
Equally, we have been interested to hear from 
you of some of the knotty problems which 
you, as representatives in the National Legis- 
lature, have to face. 

We believe it is indeed in the public inter- 
est when responsible leaders of a great in- 
dustry can have an ty such as this, 
to visit with you who are elected representa- 
tives of all the people. You carry great re- 
sponsibility indeed in deliberating as to how 
the immense residual powers of the people 
of the United States shall be delegated, and 
to whom. The powers that you do delegate 
are then handled by public servants who 
have to enforce the myriad rules and regula- 
tions under which we all live. 

We, on the other hand, representatives of 
a great industry, have responsibilities both 
for the present and for posterity to keep you 
fully aware of the climate in which the live- 
stock and meat industry operates, and to 
discuss with you our ideas of how govern- 
ment can function most effectively in the 
public interest in its influence on the des- 
tiny of our industry. 

As you know, in recent years, we have had 
these visits and pleasant times together when 
this industry has not been a petitioner for 
redress of grievance nor an advocate of any 
Special congressional action. 


Appendix 


Tonight, however, I would be remiss in 
my own responsibilities if I did not take this 
opportunity to express to you our deep 
concern and our disagreement with the an- 
nounced policy of President Johnson in his 
budget message to Congress, in which he 
advocates that the cost of meat inspection 
that is now borne by the public treasury 
should be placed in its entirety on the pack- 
ing industry. 

Many of you are fully familiar with the 
history of the Meat Inspection Act, and most 
of you are familiar with the fact that the 
Meat Inspection Division of the Department 
of Agriculture enjoys both domestically and 
internationally a reputation for effectiveness 
and public service second to none. 

Many of you realize that the mandatory 
requirements of Federal inspection for meat 
products flowing in interstate commerce is 
one of the most rigorous and demanding 
laws enforced on any industry in the world. 

It is not happenstance that the origins of 
the American Meat Institute over which I 
have the honor of presiding, date from the 
same year in which Congress passed the 
original Meat Inspection Act. The long and 
somewhat bitter debate that preceded the 
adoption of this basic consumer-protection 
law in the first decade of this century was 
instrumental in awakening this industry to 
its public responsibilities. The American 
Meat Institute was conceived in the travail 
of that debate. 

We have oome a long road since those days, 
both in the industry's recognition of public 
responsibility and in the growth and power 
of Federal regulation of the industry's oper- 
ations. But certain basic facts that were 
firmly grasped by the Congress in 1906 are 
facts today. The increased costs of Federal 
meat inspection, the sustained growth of the 
meat industry, and the burdensome overall 
costs of government—all these do not 
change the fact that the meat inspection law 
was passed by Congress to protect the con- 
sumer by assuring that only wholesome meat 
could flow in Interstate commerce. 

When the 1906 legislation was being de- 
bated it was recognized that police power 
over an ind required agents of govern- 
ment responsible only to government, and 
that the cost of such a function should be 


borne by government on the principle that it . 


would be unwise for those who are policed 
to be paying the The industry 
agrees with that posture—it did in 1906, it 
has throughout six decades, and it will resist 
any attempts to change such a proposition. 

Further, it is well recognized that, to con- 
form to the strict requirements of the Meat 
Inspection Service, a meatpacker must com- 
ply at high costs for approved types of bulld- 
ings and equipment and other regulatory 
dictates. The cost of condemnations en- 
forced by the Service for the protection of 
consumers is a substantial item. The label- 
ing requirements of the Meat Inspection Di- 
vision are the most detailed in the whole food 
industry and are a substantial cost of doing 
business. For all such reasons, we submit 
that a user charge for such a mandatory con- 
sumer-protection function is simply not 
valid. 

We sympathize with President Johnson 
who is faced with financing the enormous 
and rising costs of the National Government. 
We are, in fact, more than sympathetic, be- 
cause taxes generated from the meager 
profits of this industry help pay these costs. 
However, we fail to see the fairness of shift- 


ing costs for the protection of consumers, 
which is everyone, on to the backs of a few— 
a few who make up this industry and who, 
in turn, would be forced to transfer such a 
cost either backward to the producers of 
livestock or forward to the consumers of 
meat. Whether the costs would be pushed 
back to producers or forward to consumers 
would ordinarily depend on the supply of 
livestock. At present and in the foreseeable 
future it is almost certain that the real in- 
cidence of inspection costs assessed on pack- 
ers would fall on farmers and ranchers at 
the very time when the President and the 
Secretary of Agriculture are concerned about 
shrinking farm income, and widening food- 
marketing margins. 

I do not wish to belabor the point. Let 
me merely add livestock producer organiza- 
tions, all segments of the meat industry, 
the labor unions whose members work in the 
industry, and various consumer organiza- 
tions—all these have indicated to us their 
support of our contention that a user charge 
for meat inspection, assessed in the first in- 
stance on meat packers would be an unwise 
and unsound public policy. 

The 80th Congress, faced with the prob- 
lems of consolidating and refinancing the 
great costs of World War II and the post- 
war rehabilitation, did place the cost of meat 
an tion on the meat industry for 1 year— 
1 4 

But the succeeding Congress, having had 
full and exhaustive debate of the issue, re- 
iterated the previous policy that meat in- 
spection is for the benefit of all the people 
and should be paid for by all the people. 
The wording then written into law is as 
follows: “The cost of inspection rendered 
on and after July 1, 1948, under the re- 
quirements of laws relating to Federal in- 
spection of meat * * shall be borne by 
the United States * » (21 U.S.C. 98).” 
This is the policy of Congress. will 
have to change this law before meat inspec- 
tion costs can be reassessed. 

In recent debate we have observed confu- 
sion in the public mind between meat in- 
spection and meat grading. Meat inspection 
is a health protection measure, and is com- 
pulsory. Meat grading is a so-called mar- 
is voluntary. The two 


wholesomeness directly to the consumer. 
The second is to designate value as a market- 
ing tool for those who voluntarily choose to 
use it. Grading services furnished by the 
Government are now on à user. basis. 
‘This we hold to be right and proper. But 
meat inspection services are by no means a 
comparable matter. 

It is with reluctance and yet with com- 
plete firmness that the American Meat Insti- 
tute is impelled to oppose President Johnson 
on this issue. We hope if and when the 
matter is presented to you, that you will be 
able to support our position. We gladly 
hold ourselves available to discuss the sub- 
ject with you at any time you desire. 

Through the years our livestock and meat 
industry has developed in service to the con- 
suming public to where it is the envy of the 


two such laws that have, with little change, 
withstood the test of time and the remark- 
able growth of our economy. Like most 
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laws they are not perfect, and there are some 
persons and groups who, for one reason or 
another, feel they are continulngly in need 
of revision. We who operate under these 
laws feel, in general, that wise and enlight- 
ened administration can keep pace with 
modern challenges, and that only after most 
careful and exhaustive analysis should these 
laws be tampered with. We believe there 
is generally ample power in the Federal 
agencies at present, adequately and success- 
fully to protect the public interest without 
doing violence to the operations of responsi- 
ble persons and companies in the livestock 
and meat industry. 

In connection with proposals to open these 
acts to amendment we hope that you will 
call on us to share our views and concerns 
with you. Be assured that protection of 
the public interest is our concern also. 
There is no other basis on which we can 
be a successful industry. 

Again, our appreciation to you for being 
with us, and for listening so graciously to 
our views. 


Hawaiian Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL K. INOUYE 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the Sat- 
urday Review for May 8 includes a very 
interesting article on TV Station KHVH, 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, The article was 
written by Robert Lewis Shayon. In 
these days when TV programing has 
been referred to as a “vast wasteland,” 
I thought it particularly fitting that this 
article, which indicates the popularity of 
science education shows and news re- 
porting on Hawaiian TV, should be 
brought to the attention of those who 
see little hope of upgrading the quality 
of fare served on this most popular com- 
munications medium. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hawaman Heresy—TV AND Rapro 


Homo. Television stations here in Ha- 
wali, like those on the mainland, adhere to 
the proposition that entertainment is the 
key to attracting audiences. But the case 
of KEHVH-TY, the basic ABO affiliate on the 
island of Oahu, suggests that a station’s 
leadership in a competitive market may be 
due to factors other than its network's lineup 
of entertainment shows. These other fac- 
tors include the image of the station in the 
local consciousness, the news and public 
service programs offered by the station, and, 
perhaps most importantly, a licensee’s under- 
standing of his community's needs. On the 
mainland, generally, ABC ratings run behind 
those of both NBC and CBS, although the 
range of the competitive figures has narrowed 
considerably this season, But all through 
the Hawaiian islands KHVH-TV is outstand- 
ingly an ABC first. According to Robert 
Berger, new chief executive and majority 
stockholder of the station, last November's 
important American Research Bureau ratings 
showed that KHVH-TV had all of Hawali’'s 
top 20 television shows. From “Bewitched” 
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through “Peyton Place“ to Valentine's Day,” 
it was all ABC. Neither NBC nor CBS nor 
the one independent station on the island 
had a single score in the top 20. And the 
degree of ABC leadership in some cases was 
extract Bewitched,“ shown Thurs- 
days at 8 pm., had a 70- percent share of the 
audience, against its nearest competitor's 16 
percent ( Password.“ a CBS show). Captain 
Honolulu,” an afternoon kiddie show on 
KHVH-TYV, had 77 percent of the audience, 
against an NBC movie that had a 9-percent 
share. The station’s 10 p.m. news, on one 
weeknight, showed a 64-percent share of au- 
dience, against NBC's That Was the Week 
That Was,” which had only 13 percent. Even 
more unusual is the fact that “Science in 
Action," a National Educational Television 
series on KHVH-TV, scored a 39-percent 
share of audience against “Mr. Novak” (28 
percent) and “Highway Patrol” (23 percent). 

Oahu is where most of the 50th State's 
population (750,000) resides. Its ethnic 
groupings (Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Por- 
tuguese, Hawaiian, and Caucasian) are 
unique, yet underneath the island's unde- 
niable charm for tourists is a style of life, 
very much like that of the mainland’s. Su- 
permarkets and realestate developments 
abound, as do used car lots and traffic jams. 
Why should ABC-TV be third on the main- 
land and first in the islands—and what are 
the implications of the leap up the ladder? 
Though Bob Berger never even hinted it, I 
inferred from our conversation that it wasn't 
his network's entertainment lineup that was 
responsible for the lead; the station could 
probably turn the trick even if it were carry- 
ing a full NBC or CBS schedule of p 
To Hawaiian viewers, network identities are 
hazy, & station’s call letters only somewhat 
less vague; it’s the channel number that 
counts, and channel 4, KHVH-TV, stands for 
the Kaiser“ image, for the station was 
bought in 1958 by the Henry J. Kaiser 
interests. 

The Kaiser Corp. determined to use the 
television station as a public relations lever. 
It hired Richard Block an enterprising young 
broadcaster, and backed him with significant 
program money. He did not hesitate to pay 
top prices for movies and run them in place 
of weak ABC shows. He brought public 
service programs to the station. He intro- 
duced television news to the islands. To this 
day, the NBC station (KONA-TV) does not 
carry the network's regular Huntley-Brink- 
ley news show, and it has no regular late- 
evening news show of its own. KGMB, the 
CBS-TV affiliate, runs Walter Cronkite at 
midnight, because that’s the earliest it can 
jet the CBS news show from the west coast. 
KHVH-TV also jets its ABC-TV network news 
show from the mainiand, but uses clips 
from the network news in its own 10 p.m. 
news program, 

With Kaiser backing, Richard Block took 
KHVH-TV from third place to first. The 
corporation paid $685,000 for the station in 
1958 and sold it in 1964 to Berger’s West- 
ern Telestations, Inc., for $4,250,000. The 
new owner hopes to substitute his own image 
for Kaiser's, but he, too, will continue to 
accent news and community needs. The is- 
landers, he asserts, hunger for world news 
and take politics seriously, as their 3 
do education. This, suggests Berger, 
counts for the lead ot “Science in Action” 
over entertainment. To the islanders, he 
believes, one network’s entertainment pack- 
age is just like another’s. What attracts 
audiences is boldness, innovation, imagina- 
tion, and willingness to take pr 


KHVA-TV has demonstrated its pragmatic 
value. 


—Rosert Lewis SHAYON. 
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Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense, 
Fiscal Year 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. PATSY T. MINK 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
447) making a supplemental appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
Tense, and for other purposes. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, the 5th 
of May 1965, undoubtedly will be a day 
that I shall long remember for the mental - 
and emotional experience I just endured. 
The President, concerned that the people 
of the United States did not support his 
policies in Vietnam, called upon the Con- 
gress in an extraordinary move to gain 
approval of his program by asking for 
$700 million to the end of June 30, 1965. 
The President by this request asked for a 
vote of confidence in his leadership. It 
was readily acknowledged that these 
funds were not needed for the fur- 
therance of his policies in Vietnam, for 
he has the authority to use general funds 
of the Defense Department, but that he 
chose this means of asking for a vote of 
confidence in his leadership to carry this 
to his avowed ends of peace through ne- 
gotiations without conditions. 

I do not need to state my commitment 
to peace, and my belief that peace can 
come to Vietnam only through the con- 
ference table. And herein lies the con- 
flict that I faced in this vote. While I 
do not agree with any policy of escalation 
of the war in Vietnam, it has consistently 
been denied by the President and all con- 
cerned that this is in fact the policy of 
the Government of the United States. 
Rather, the President has repeated sev- 
eral times in recent weeks that the policy 
of the United States is to seek an uncon- 
ditional negotiation for the peace and 
Stability of Vietnam, and further that 
the strategy now being pursued by this 
Government i$ to seek this just end to 
hostilities. With this statement I can- 
not but heartily agree. Our disagree- 
ment then, comes in not knowing what 
the peace is which we want to secure, 
nor how the conflict can be stabilized to 
the end that the right of self-determina- 
tion can be assured, and finally in the 
matter of the strategy to accomplish 
these ends in the fastest, most expedi- 
tious Manner. And it is here at this 
point that I find myself in utter con- 
fusion. Without the facts and the full 
explanation of the strategy involved, 
which for obvious reasons cannot be re- 
vealed if the strategy is to work, I can- 
not disagree with the President purely on 
the assumption that my analysis is su- 
superior to his judgment. Facing this 
dilemma, I am asked by the President 
to express my confidence that the ways 
in which he seeks to end this conflict by 
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Negotiation can best be achieved by the 
methods and plans that he has laid. 

Had the President never stated that he 
Was pursuing a course which he per- 
sonally believed would permit the earliest 
Possible convening of negotiations, I 
would have no choice but to vote against 
his actions thus far. But in the context 
of his avowed purposes, I believed that 
he was entitled to pursue his course with 
the support of the people of the State of 
Hawaii, as cast by my vote as one of its 
representatives. 

Further the President has stated to the 
Congress that without its overwhelming 
vote of confidence, his actions are subject 
to the interpretation by the Government 
of North Vietnam as not having the full 
support of the American people. He has 
explained that his hand would be weak- 
ened in his efforts to bring the parties 
to the conference table. His case is 
irrefutable. Any leader without the sup- 
port of his people cannot display the 
resolution and conviction that this kind 
of crisis demands. 

And so, though I am first and foremost 
committed to the cause of peace, I cast 
my vote in support of the President; that 
I do in fact believe his intent to seek a 
negotiated peace in Vietnam. As an 
elected representative of the people of 
Hawaii I could not let my feelings as an 
individual outweigh my responsibilities 
at this point, and so I had to say to the 
President that we of Hawaii do have con- 
fidence in his integrity and sincerity to 
achieve the ends of peace by means of 
negotiations. 

The President said to the Congress in 
his May 4 message: 

For, in the long run, there can be no mili- 
tary solution to the problems of Vietnam. 
We must find the path to peaceful settle- 
ment. Time and time again we have worked 
to open that path. We are still ready to talk, 
without conditions, to any government. We 
will go anywhere, discuss any subject, listen 
to any point of view in the interests of a 
peaceful solution. 


This was the basis of my vote of 
confidence. 


Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER F. MONDALE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I rise 
to call the attention of Senators to a sig- 
nificant article recently published in the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Miss Sylvia Por- 
ter pointed up one of today’s most im- 
portant facts: that food, whether the 
most costly or the least expensive brand, 
is today far and away the greatest single 
bargain in America. 

I commend Miss Porter’s report to 
Senators as another verification of the 
benefits which American agriculture has 
brought to all of us. All Americans 
benefit when American agriculture is 
producing abundantly and efficiently. 

Therefore, I request unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Porter's article be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Apr. 13, 
1965] 
Foor For THOUGHT ON GROCERY PRICES 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

New York, N.Y.—How much money could 
you save on your food budget if you ignored 
quality and convenience and traded down 
instead of trading up? To answer this ques- 
tion, I went through a typical supermarket 
last week with one shopping list and two 
carts. Into the “bargain” cart I put the 
least expensive brand of each of 25 items, 
and into the “splurge” cart I put the most 
costly brands. 

Price alone dictated my selections, but 
none of the items was an advertised special. 
When I checked out my two carts, I found 
my bargain basket cost $20.01 and my splurge 
basket came to $36.74—-a difference of $16.73, 
or 84 percent. 

Here’s my grocery list, with the high and 
low prices: 

Item 


High Low 


2 


fr PPH. erb 


3888883833 8288 88388888888 


Frankfurters (2 pounds) -e $i. 


Hamburger (3 pounds). 


Liver (2 pounds)__ 
Bacon (2 pounds). 


Fees (2 


1. 
11 
2. 
dozen). i 
a 


Mayonnaise (large Jar) 
Vegetable soup (4 cans). 
Cat food (3 cans) 
‘Tomatoes (2 large cans) 
Š oll (1 quart) 
Reer (6-pack). .-_. 
Cookies (1 box) 
Onions (3 


Nr, 


pounds) t 
Liquid detergent (1 quart) aa 
Flour (5 pounds) 


SSE BBB 8888882 82885 


1 Powdered. 


Food prices haye been rising from year to 
year but at a much slower pace than our 
personal incomes and our overall living costs. 
Personal incomes have soared 145 percent 
since 1949, but food prices have climbed 
only 15 percent—and today food takes an 
all-time low of 18.5 percent of our take-home 


pay. 

Admittedly, most of us don't want to shop 
strictly for bargains. We want quality and 
convenience, we're willing to pay the price. 

But, as my supermarket experiment and 
the national figures on food price trends 
underline, food is one of the greatest single 
bargains in the United States today—any 
way you count it. 


Fifth District Voters Support President’s 
Position in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
year during the past 5 years I have con- 
ducted a poll of public opinion in the 
Fifth Congressional District of Connec- 
ticut, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I have just completed a tabulation 
of the returns on my most recent ques- 
tionaire which covers 14 major issues 
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confronting the Congress and the admin- 
istration and never before has the ques- 
itionnaire turned up a more significant 
registration of public opinion than the 
current one. It is particularly note- 
worthy because of the nature of the re- 
sponse to the questions concerning Viet- 
nam. 

I include in the Recorp the complete 
chart of the results of my questionnaire, 
but I want to call pafticular attention 
to some of the highlights. On the issue 
of Vietnam, 38.8 percent or a plurality 
of those answering favored intervention 
in strength by U.S. forces, 36.4 percent 
opposed such action, 24.8 percent ex- 
pressed no opinion. The answers become 
more significant and I am sure that the 
President will take comfort in the knowl- 
edge that 68.6 percent flatly opposed 
withdrawal of U.S. support from South 
Vietnam and 62.6 percent favored ex- 
pansion of our present support program 
Se the people and army of South Viet- 


me While this study is the fifth which I 
have conducted, it is the first report of 
sentiment from the redistricted Fifth 
Congressional District, the boundaries of 
which became effective with the conven- 
ing of the 89th Congress. 

I am happy to tell you that my con- 
stituents are continuing to demonstrate 
a gratifying interest in the problems of 
government. In response to approxi- 
mately 20,000 questionnaire cards dis- 
tributed by me, at no cost to the Govern- 
ment, I received a total of 3,300 returns 
or 16.5 percent and these were mailed 
to me by my constituents at their own 
expense. In addition, I received hun- 
dreds of letter from constituents who 
commented at length on the issues listed, 
having found unduly restrictive the con- 
finement to the “yes” or no“ of the 
printed questionnaire. 

Iam grateful to the people of my dis- 
trict who have assisted me by their par- 
ticipation in this survey. While I do 
not look upon these returns as an offi- 
cial mandate, they are helpful guides 
and indicators of public opinion trends. 
I shall, of course, continue to exercise 
my own judgment in voting on the issues. 

I want to point out the heavy regis- 
tration of support for revision and im- 
provement of presidential and vice-pres- 
idential succession and inability laws and 
for a 60-day limit on presidential cam- 
paigns, which have been two of the sub- 
jects in which I have taken a very per- 
sonal and particular interest. Among 
other subjects in which I have initiated 
legislative action and which have won 
strong support in the survey are an ac- 
celerated program of Federal assistance 
for local-State effort to curb water and 
air pollution; a constitutional amend- 
ment to permit the voluntary recitation 
of prayer in public schools; Federal leg- 
islation to guarantee the right of voting 
registration for every citizen; and an 
additional income tax exemption for per- 
sons paying expenses of college students. 
There are others, but these are the ones 
most favored. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
include at this point the complete tabu- 
lation of the 14 sections and the several 
subsections covered in my 1965 question- 
naire, showing the total scores both in 
figures and in percentages: 
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b) Extension of present 
2. (c) Withdrawal of U.8. sup; 
d) Expansion of our present su 


6. Abolition of 
7. A 60-da; 
8. A constitutional amendment to 


(b) Appropriations for U.S, foreign aid program 


11. Accelerated 1 of Federal! assistance for 
12. Revision an 


13. Termination of selective service (draft)? 


14. Federal legislation to guarantee the right of voting registration for every citizen 


favor? 
8 A program of hospital and nursing care under social security? /t 
£ programs based on general tax revenue 
frome Bouth: err . ee dabing wonesas 
program for the people and Army of South Viet nam? 
o) Intervention in strength by U.S. force 22... 
3. Kepeal of sec. 14-(b) of the National Labor Relations Act of 19477 
4. Revision of immigration and nationality laws by elimination of the national quota m 
$. Inclusion of private and parochial schools in benefits of Federal programs of 
ouse Un-American Activities Committee 
limit on presidential cumpaigus 
it the volunt 
9. (a) Appropriations for U.S. foreign ald program f 


7 recitation of prayer in public schools? 
Pili (ss) | ea eae pp 
economic) ?. . 2-5 rs. 
10. Additional iricome tax exemption for persons paying expenses of college students? 

-State effort to curb water and alr : 
improvement of presidential and vice-presideutiul succession and Inah! 


ocal 
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Results of questionnaire, April 1965, Jonx S. Monacay, 5th District of Connecticut ` 


HP Hp 


d to education. 


o19 61.2 34.7 4.1 
591 48.2 22.3 29.5 
610 18.5 88. 6 12.9 
028 62.6 21.8 15,6 
281 88.8 36.4 24.8 
702 21.3 27.9 80.8 
690 61.2 30.0 12.8 
851 56.1 39. 9 4.0 
745 22.6 62.2 15.2 
8il 85.2 10.8 40 
9 81.3 13.2 6.5 
726 52.3 34.0 13.1 
956 80. 3 28. 0 12.1 
547 77.2 18.3 4.5 
799 84.8 9.8 6.4 
010 91.2 3.1 5,7 
750 23.0 67.0 10.0 
908 88.1 7.0 43 
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Statement by Senator Smathers and Ad- 
dress by Vice President Humphrey at 
Annual Meeting of the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp my remarks entitled “Inspira- 
tion of the Handicapped” and those made 
by the Vice President of the United 
States, on April 30, at the annual meet- 
ing of the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
Ibispmation OF THE HANDICAPPED—STATEMENT 

BY SENATOR SMATHERS 

It is an inspiration to us all when we see 
men rise above crippling handicaps and go 
on to render significant contributions to 
society. * 

Such men inspire not only those of us who 
are more fortunate but more importantly, 
those who have been disabled and who must 
make major readjustments to life. 

Roger W. Irving, of St. Petersburg, Fla., is 
that kind of a man. 

On April 29, Mr. Irving was honored as 
the Handicapped American of the Year and 
received from Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz a special plaque. 

At 72, Roger W. Irving is continuing to 
lead an active and useful life despite multi- 
ple handicaps including the loss of an arm, 
the removal of his larynx because of cancer, 
and a recent sight impairment. 

Despite this, Mr. Irving has rendered out- 
standing service to his fellow Americans 
ranging from the Boy Scouts to 
mees like himself, to whom he has taught 
the technique of regaining speech. 

I regret that other duties prevented me 
from being present at ceremonies honoring 
Mr. Irving on April 29. 

Mr. Irving demonstrates so graphically that 
& physical handicap need not be the end of 
a career, He is a credit to the State of 
Florida and the entire Nation. 


Vice President Humpurry has summed up, 
I think, some excellent thoughts on the con- 
tributions of men like Roger W. Irving and 
the role of the handicapped in society. 

The Vice President’s remarks were pre- 
pared to delivery April 30 at he annual meet- 
ing of the President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. 


Remarks or VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE HANDICAPPED ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, APRIL 30, 1965. 

Four years ago, Emik Avaklan won the 
President’s trophy as Handicapped Man of 
the Year. Mr. Avakian is severely cerebral 
palsied, almost unable to sit in a wheel- 
chair. 


Years ago, he had to fight his way into 
college against the advice of counselors who 
thought he was too severely handicapped. 
Now an electrical engineer, he is also a bril- 
Uant scientist. He devised a lightning-fast 
reservation system whereby airlines can tell 
how many seats are available on all flights. 

He couldn't hold a pencil, so he invented 
a typewriter that could be operated with his 
breath. He is at present working on use of 
& computer to control radiation beams that 
might perform bloodless surgery on that part 
of the brain which, if injured, can cause 
cerebral palsy. 

This disabled American acts to overcome 
not only his own disability but to make pos- 
sible new vistas for the able as well as for 
the disabled. Others are joined in this 
struggle. This administration is committed 
to it. And so are you. 

This February. President Johnson wrote to 
the Natlon's employers: 

“Given encouragement and hope, our 
handicapped citizens can competitively earn 
a useful place in our great land of oppor- 
tunity. They have the courage. All they 
need is a chance to prove themselves.” 

It is you who are providing that chance— 
you of Governors’ committees and mayors’ 
committees, you who are leaders of business, 
of labor, civic groups, veterans, and other 
voluntary organizations. 

Your teamwork with the President's com- 
mittees, the U.S. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration and State rehabilitation 
agencies has opened employment doors 
which for too long were barred to the handi- 
capped. You opened those closed doors by 
first opening closed minds. Those minds had 
arbitrarily rejected the disabled as being 
allegedly “unemployable.” But “open 
minds,” “open hearts," friendly outstretched 
hands have changed that picture. 

Thus, as an example, last year, 8,300 men 
and women who had been regarded as com- 
pletely outside the labor force—because they 
were mentally retarded—were put to gainful 


work. They represent only a small portion of 
the 3 million retarded who are capable of 
doing a job. But this important 

does show what can be done, 

I honor those—in the National Association 
for Retarded Children—and in cooperating 
organizations who blazed this path of 
progress. 

This October will mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of the first celebration of a special week 
to employ the handicapped. 

Eighteen years ago it was my privilege, as 
mayor of Minneapolis, to Issue one of the 
first municipal proclamations for obseryance 
of that week. At that time, the secretary of 
our mayor's committee was a young Purple 
Heart veteran named Orville Freeman. To- 
day, as Secretary of Agriculture, he is leading 
the fight to aid America's rural disabled. 

In this auditorium today are many pio- 
neers of jobs-for-the-handicapped. You 
have proven that it is definitely good busi- 
ness to employ the handicapped. 

And it is good government and good cit- 
izenship to get a disabled man off the wel- 
fare roll onto a payroll and a tax roll. 

For years, the roll call of honor for the 
handicapped was headed by the predecessor 
of your great Harold Russell a fellow Min- 
nesotan, the late Gen. Melvin Maas. Though 
blind, General Maas “saw” this need of the 
Nation and responded magnificently to it. 

He led us closer to the time when all men 
and women in our society will have oppor- 
tunity to develop their talents and skills. 

The goal of this administration is—as it 
was General Maas’ goal—opportunity for all 
Americans. We seek opportunity for all who 
would work to ift themselves. 

The handicapped do want to work. The 
handicapped do not want pity. They do 
not want handouts.. And they do not want 
“made work.“ They ask only that they be 
trained for meaningful jobs they can per- 
form and that, whenever necessary, jobs be 
adapted so they can perform them. 

That is not too much to ask. 

But the job-seeking handicapped com- 
prise a long waiting list. Three million 
Americans have disabilities which still keep 
them on the fringes of community and fam- 
ily life. 

Year by year, the numbers of the rehabili- 
tated are—fortunately—rising. In 5 years, 
we hope to reach the annual mark of re- 
habilitating 200,000 each year. 

But the time gap Implicit in these figures 
confirms how far we still have to go. 

Meanwhile time hangs heavy on those 
waiting their chance for a job. Is there any- 
one among us who can calculate the anguish 
of the man or woman forced to walt or who 
vainly apply for employment—time after 
time—only to be rejected? 

For these men and women we are deter- 
mined to open up more jobs. Jobs are 
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needed, too, not just for the disabled—but 
for millions of the impoverished. 

The poor and the disabled are frequently 
One and the same. 

Some 40 percent of the cisabled are poor. 

It is no coincidence, too, that the poor are 
blighted far more frequently by mental re- 
tardation and mental illness than are more 
fortunate citizens. 

One handicap tends to breed others, A 
vicious cycle goes on and on. Starting with 
disability or with poverty, it leads to other 
forms of deprivation—to psychological, cul- 
tural, social or other wants. 

To remedy this tragic pattern—to provide 
for the deprived, to uplift the poor, the dis- 
abled—a peaceful war is being fought in this 
Nation. 

The war against poverty is simultaneously 
a war against disability—to prevent disability 
before it strikes, to treat disability if it does 
strike, to cure disability, if possible, or to 
relieve it and to rehabilitate the victim. 

Against single or multiple handicaps, your 
administration is mobilizing every sound 
Weapon that the ingenuity of man’s mind and 
the devotion of man's heart can devise. 

History-making legislation—Federal aid to 
primary and secondary education, including 
Special education—aid to evaluate the po- 
tential of the disabled and to expand shel- 
tered workshops—aid for regional medical 
centers—is being passed. 

It is being passed because of the broad 
support of American citizens—especially the 
citizens in this audience. 

I urge you in this audience not just to re- 
celve—passively—the qualified handicapped 
who are sent to you, and not just to hire 
them. 

I urge you to go out and see the handi- 
capped—where they live, where they train. 
See them in sheltered workshops. See them, 
too, in companies which are successfully em- 
ploying them. Listen to them. 

Then participate in the new program of 
employment seminars which mayors through- 
out America are now organizing. 

Examine the program of jobs-for-the- 
handicapped in your own State and com- 
munity. Meet the targets you have set for 
Job placements and then go on to achieve 
still higher targets. 

What you are doing is not only economical- 
ly right but morally right. 

In the future, despite our progress, we face 
formidable problems. 

Most of our efforts must now be directed 
against fortresses which thus far have re- 
sisted progress. I refer to such citadels as 
mental illness, mental retardation, and epi- 
lepsy. 

Recent history proves that the walls of an 
enemy fortress—like poliomyelitis or tuber- 
culosis—“will come tumbling down” if public 
and private forces combine to concentrate 
national attention upon it. 

Long since, American genius broke the 
sound barrier. Now let us break the preju- 
dice barrier—the poverty barrier—the dis- 
ability barrier—the psychological barrier 
which denies any man his due. 

Jobs for disabled Americans are a blessing 
for every American. Let us multiply that 
blessing. 


„ Will Try” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LLOYD MEEDS 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 
Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to call attention to an interesting 
and important book written by a most 
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unusual and outstanding individual. He 
is not a professional writer. Rather, he 
is a student who has been living in my 
district and the State of Washington 
since he walked out of Africa in 1958. 
He is Mr. Legson Kayira, a native of 
Malawi, formerly Nyasaland. His book, 
“I Will Try,” is the story of a difficult 
journey from the stone age to the space 


e. 

Occasionally, a rare individual will 
demonstrate a capacity of the human 
spirit that shows us the truly enormous 
potential we all possess. Mr. Kayira has 
done this. He has demonstrated, for the 
world to see, a compelling tenacity and 
desire to learn that leaves us breathless 
with wonder. 

Perhaps the great lesson he can teach 
us rests not so much in his incredible 
accomplishment, but, rather, upon its 
simple beginning. Legson Kayira started 
his journey with few belongings and one 
major resolution, “I will try.” 

The review of his book in Time maga- 
zine of April 30, 1965, tells his story well, 
and captures the spirit of this young 
man's adventure. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this review in the RECORD: 

Goop WII ODYSSEY 


“Mr. Legson Kayira.“ As the loudspeaker 
boomed his name, the African village boy, 
awkward in his new shoes and suit, stopped 
short and stared wonderingly into the crowd 
at New York's International Airport. Call- 
ing Mr. Legson Kayira,” the disembodied 
voice repeated. The boy took a deep breath 
and, as other travelers gaped in astonish- 
ment, he bellowed at the top of his voice, 
“Iam here.” 

How he got there is the subject of this 
ingenuous but significant autobiography, the 
story of an African Horatio Alger who made 
good his determination to go to college in 
America, It is the account of one man’s 
odyssey from the stone age to the space age, 
and above all, it is an example of good will 
between black and white, 


PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 


Legson was born in the British colony of 
Nyasaland, now independent and known as 
Malawi. The first white man he ever saw 
was an elegant official marching behind a 
column of African tribesmen, commandeered 
to bear the white man's burden—notably 
the white man’s wife, who was carried 
through Legson's impoverished village on a 
litter. He asssumed that the strangers were 
gods, Later, at a Scottish mission school, 
he discovered that they were often stupid 
and insensitive gods who beat black boys. 
He worked hard at algebra, read Booker T. 
Washington, pondered the life and works of 
Abraham Lincoln: "I saw the land of Lincoln 
as the place one went to get the freedom and 
independence one knew was due him.” 

Impossible to get there? The emblem on 
Legson's school uniform bore the words: “I 
will try.“ When Legson was about 16 or 20— 
nobody really knows when he was born— 
he decided to try. One October morning in 
1958, carrying an ax, a little flour, a Bible, 
and a copy of Pilgrim's Progress, he set out 
barefoot for America. He struck due north 
through Tanganyika, Uganda, the Sudan. 
Some days he walked 50 miles, living mostly 
on bananas and peanuts. After 4 months his 
feet were a mass of blisters. “I am mad,” he 
muttered. But his shirt said “I will try.” 
For consolation he read Pilgrim's Progress. 

Fifteen months after leaving home, Legson 
appeared at the U.S. Information Service Li- 
brary in Kampala, Uganda. There he came 
across a directory of American junior col- 
leges, opened it at random, put his finger on 
the first words he saw: “Skagit Valley Junior 
College, Mount Vernon, Washington.” Then 
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and there, he wrote a letter; 2 weeks later he 
had a scholarship; 9 months later, thanks to 
the people of Mount Vernon, he had a plane 
ticket. 

IMMORAL FACE 


The United States gave Legson quite a re- 
ception, but he seems to have accepted every- 
thing that came his way with a grave and 
innocent equanimity. In the Capital, he en- 
dured the standard tourist treatment, dis- 
covered the sweet relationship between waf- 
fies and sirup, stood in the Lincoln Memorial 
and timidly waved at the immortal face. 
Skagit Valley College received him with a 
banner and a banquet. The family that 
“adopted” him had redecorated the spare 
bedroom. Neighbors stopped in with cakes. 
Huntley-Brinkley televised him. Some will 
pin the word “naive” on Legson's wide-eyed 
good will and on America’s cozy, corny recep- 
tion of him. But there may be more basic 
human realism in this naivete than cynics 
either in the United States.or in Africa would 
concede. 

After studying speech, physics, English 
and volleyball (easier than physics) at Ska- 
git, Legson went on to Washington Univer- 
sity as a political science major., In wide 
demand as a speaker, he was welcomed in 
Little Rock, segregated in Dallas. After 4 
years in the United States, he retains his 
love for the land of Lincoln—and for the 
land of his birth. After his educa- 
tion, he intends to go home to Malawi and 
teach school and enter politics, “A salute to 
you, Malawi,“ he writes at the end of his 
book. “We have just begun to try.” 


Air Force Academy Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, last Thursday, May 6, the re- 
port to the Secretary and Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the U.S. Air Force Academy 
was released to the public. Named after 
the Chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, former Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, Gen. Thomas D. White, it brings 
to a close an unfortunate episode in the 
history of the Air Force Academy during 
which 109 cadets were dismissed for 
violating its honor code. 

As I have mentioned previously, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, Eugene M. 
Zuckert, handled this affair which had 
the potential of seriously damaging the 
whole fabric of our military service in- 
stitutions with commendable effective- 
ness, candor, and understanding. The 
frank revelation of the cheating inci- 
dents and the judicious corrective action 
taken by the Air Force kept this incident 
in its proper perspective and reaffirmed 
the high caliber and integrity of our offi- 
cer and cadet corps. 

Even before the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation, Secretary Zuckert appointed 
a board composed of the following out- 
standing individuals to review and ana- 
lyze the basic causes of the cheating 
episode in terms of an evaluation of the 
structure and working of the Academy: 

Gen. Thomas D. White, chairman. 

Prof. Hardy C. Dillard, dean of the Law 
School, University of Virginia. 
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Lt. Gen. Joseph J. Nazzaro, vice com- 
mander in chief, Strategic Air Command. 

Dr. Robert L. Stearns, former presi- 
dent of the University of Colorado. 

Charles B. Thornton, president of Lit- 
ton Industries. 

The report of this Committee is thor- 
ough, straightforward and consistent 
with the competency, forthrightness and 
professionalism that has marked the 
handling of this entire affair. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
recommendations on the extension of the 
minimum tour of the Superintendent and 
the Commandant as well as the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Advisory Board to 
keep the Secretary and Chief of Staff 
advised on all aspects of Academy policies 
and operation. The adoption of these 
recommendations will tend to develop at 
the Academy greater stability of man- 
agement and a continuity of operations. 

The Committee is to be commended on 
its remarks with respect to athletics. 
The report bears out what I haye always 
felt—that athletics are vital to a well 
rounded Academy program. However, 
the point is well made that the primary 
purpose of the Academy—to produce 
career officers—is being achieved. 

The report clarifies the role of the 
foundations which provide scholarship 
aid to young men who need additional 
scholastic training to qualify for ad- 
mission to the Academy. In the past 3 
years, the Falcon Foundation funds have 
supported 67 scholars of whom only 4 
were known to have high potential for 
varsity level athletic participation. In 
the same period, the Gertrude Skelly 
Trust has aided 45 scholars, all of whom 
were sons of career military personnel; 
the trust does not take athletic ability 
into account. 

In its consideration of the honor code 
itself, the Committee clearly pointed out 
that the code did indeed set a high stand- 
ard, but one not out of line for a profes- 
sion committed to public trust and mu- 
tual confidence. A military organization 
depends for its success upon a deep sense 
of personal responsibility by each mem- 
ber to the group at large. The high call- 
ing of the Air Force officer and the de- 
mands made by the profession of arms 
lends support to the choice of the high 
standards which the cadets have 
adopted. 

The prohibition against toleration 
which rounds out the cadet honor code 
is its most exacting and difficult stand- 
ard. Since honor is not an exclusive 
value, a very real conflict may develop 
between personal friendship and a high- 
er loyalty to the cadet wing which the 
toleration clause embodies. Here too, 
however, the standard which cadets ex- 
act of themselves, though far more rigor- 
ous, is not without roots in society at 
large. 

When we consider that these cadets 
will somebody be our military leaders and 
could be called upon to make decisions 
determining the life or death of our Na- 
tion, or perhaps civilization, we must ex- 
pect that they will be trained to adhere 
to the strictest codes of honor and moral 
integrity. 

The members of the Committee who 
unselfishly devoted their time and energy 
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to prepare this authoritative report are to 

be congratulated for the great service 

13 have rendered the Air Force and the 
on, 


Old Numbers Game Gets Workout in 
Voting Rights Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a lot of the old medi- 
cine show technique in the presentation 
of most. of the legislation Lyndon John- 
son is whipping through his rubberstamp 
Congress. Now you see it, now you do 
not,” confuses the arguments for such 
bills as medicare, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, and most of the appropriation bills. 
The taxpayers are told one thing, but the 
legislation never quite comes up to the 
promises made for it. 

One of the best examples of the num- 
bers game is in the President's voting 
rights bill where the administration 
blithely tosses off figures and percentages 
for one purpose only, to punish six 
Southern States for daring to challenge 
the right of the Federal Government to 
usurp the constitutional rights of the 
States. 

How the numbers game is being used 
in connection with the voting rights bill 
is clearly stated in the following editorial 
from the Montgomery, Ala., Advertiser, 
for May 3, 1965: 

Orp Numprrs Game 

The old numbers game has been around 

in politics a long time, but it doesn't take 


long experience to recognize that the way it's 
used in the Johnson civil rights voting bill is 
ee as unrealistic as a numbers game can 


The numbers game is played with per- 
centages, or dates, or figures, and what it 
really represents is an attempt to justify an 
act someone wishes to perform, or to single 
out a grouping by applying criteria that, 
upon examination, may actually be mean- 
ingless. 

For example, the President’s bill says that 
all States where less than 50 percent of the 
voting-age population voted in the Novem- 
ber 1964 general election automatically 
come under the surveillance of the Federal 
Government and so Federal registrars will 
be sent down to investigate. 

Admittedly, the Johnson bill was written 
to scatter-shot a few Southern States; some 
way had to be found to do it and so the 
numbers game netted Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and, to the surprise of many, Alaska. 
We'll have a bit more to say about Alaska 
farther on. 


But we'll begin by wondering how the fact 
that a certain percentage of the population 
of voting age did not vote can be proof that 
they were prevented from voting. 

In the South, for example, the voter is 
likely to turn out in larger numbers in a 
primary than in a general election, for that 
is when the officials of the county or the 
city or the State are most likely to be de- 
cided. But they do not always turn out in 
larger numbers in a primary; for example, 
a total of about 349,000 Virginians voted in 
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the last Democratic gubernatorial primary 
race in this State. But in the Kennedy- 
Nixon election the year before, 501,965 Vir- 
ginijans voted. Under the implications of 
this bill—which is that, when 50 percent of 
the people of an age to vote do not do s59, 
somebody is denying them their right— 
there must have been a lot of registrars and 
their strongarm henchmen around to keep 
more than 150,000 Virginians who voted in 
November 1960 from voting in July 1961. 

The numbers game is nonsense on the 
face of it. One cannot prove that an ap- 
ple is an orange merely by calling it one. 

And one cannot prove that people are 
being denied a right to vote merely by 
choosing a percentage and saying that all 
on one side are the faithful and all on the 
other are infidels. 

No one doubts that there are times and 
places when Negroes are denied the right 
to the ballot. -No one here argues that the 
Negro does not have the same right to the 
ballot as the white man. 

But the cure lies far better elsewhere than 
in a law that strains credulity and insults 
the intelligence. 

If it were not such a dangerous proce- 
dure, the proposed system would be down- 
right funny. Alaska, please remember, fell 
into the net cast to catch the Southern 
States, Alaska’s explanation of why less 
than 50 percent of its voting-age population 
failed to vote last November was that it 
gets cold up here in November.“ 

The explanation ought to do much to 
disclose how irrational is the thinking be- 
hind this numbers game approach of the 
Johnson bill, 

But in case it does not, then we would 
point to the Truman-Dewey election in 1948. 
That year, across the entire United States 
only 51.8 percent of the voting-age popula- 
tion voted. If such a law had been in ef- 
fect prior to that election, there would have 
been a lot more States than six Southern 
ones with Federal registrars busy hunting 
down the vote deniers. And learning, in the 
end, that what really happened was that s 
lot of people hadn't voted because they didn’t 
want to vote for either Truman or Dewey. 


Randy Matson Makes Sports History 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr, ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
in a truly astonishing and historic dis- 
play of athletic prowess Saturday, May 
8, 1965, 20-year-old Randy Matson of 
Pampa, Tex., tossed the 16-pound shot 
70 feet 7 inches. 

It was the first time any shotputter 
had exceeded 70 feet, the mark that had 
stood as the shotputting equivalent to 
the 4-minute mile. 

Randy seems to break a new record 
with every meet. On April 29, I was 
privileged to report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the new world shotput mark he 
set April 9 of 67 feet 11% inches. Ina 
subsequent meet he surpassed that rec- 
ord—and then Saturday he exceeded it 


Four of Randy's six tosses in Satur- 
day's preliminaries to the Southwest 
Conference Track and Field Meet ex- 
re the previous pending record he 

set. 
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To make Saturday a fully satisfying 
day, Randy tossed the discus 199 feet 
7% inches for a new national collegiate 
record, 

The Olympic silver medal winner set 
the records Saturday despite a pulled lig- 
ament in his left knee. His plans for 
future assaults on the record books were 
Outlined in an Associated Press article 
appearing this morning in the Washing- 
ton Post. 

This fine young man is thrilling sports 
fans all over the country with his re- 
markable achievements. And, of course, 
We of Pampa, Tex., who are his friends 
and neighbors have a special pride in 
Randy Matson. 

Today's Associated Press article is as 
follows: 

CoLLEGE STATION, TEx, May 9.— Randy 
Matson, the strong man of the Texas Aggies, 
Cracked the 70-foot barrier in the shot put 
Saturday despite an injured knee, then said 
he would take a rest after competing in two 
more meets. 

It has been a long haul for the 20-year-old 
giant who started throwing the shot virtually 
the year round 2 years ago and finished sec- 
Ond in the Olympic games. 

Tu compete in the Coliseum Relays next 
Week, then in the NCAA at Berkeley, Calif. 
June 17 and 18, and call it a season,” said the 
256-pound Texas A. & M. sophomore, who 
hurled the shot 70 feet 7 inches for a 
World record and threw the discus 199 feet 
7% inches for a National Collegiate mark. 

“I would compete in the AAU for a chance 
to get on the team that goes to Russia, but I 
can't because of the controversy between the 
AAU and the NCAA,” Matson said. “I can’t 
Compete with the colleges and in the AAU, 
too. If they straightened this out so I could, 
Imight go on.” 

But he said that he would lift weights to 
keep in shape. He lives at Pampa, where he 
Was a weight sensation as a high school boy. 

Matson has a pulled ligament in his left 
knee. While throwing the shot Saturday 
it caused him more pain that he had ever 
experienced before. This helped him to de- 
cide he needed a rest to correct the ailment. 

He also said he needed to work on his 
speed. 

"I need more speed across the ring,” he 
explained. “I can't get it by adding weight. 
I would like to eventually get up to 270, but 
300 never.” 


Heroes Are Born 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday. May 10, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, at a time when many unfor- 
tunate and unrealistic impressions about 
Alabama haye been spread across the 
Country and across the world all persons 
with a sense of fairplay will want to 
know as much as possible about relations 
between the races in our State. With 
that in mind I request that attention 
be given to a recent incident in which a 
young white man distinguished himself 
T 

N. 

Vernon Anderson of Alabama is a hero 
because he acted not as a white man, not 
as a southerner, not as the partisan of 
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any divisive group, but rather as a whole 
American in the spirit of American will- 
ingness to aid one’s neighbor. 

I include an article and editorial from 
the Thomasville, Ala., Times of May 5, 
1965, here. We can all join in wishing 
Vernon Anderson a speedy recovery and 
a thank you for being a fine American: 
LIFE SAVED BUT Costs Foot or HERO RESCUER: 

FELLOW WORKER TELLS oF MISHAP IN JACK- 

50N, ALA. 

A Southern Rallway trainman has been 
credited by fellow workmen with saving the 
life of a Negro boy at Jackson last Thursday 
afternoon when he jerked the boy from 
beneath a freight car, losing a portion of his 
own foot during the rescue. 

Vernon Anderson of Orrville, who is well 
known here, was first treated at Jackson 
then transferred to Selma Baptist Hospital 
Thursday night after losing a portion of his 
right foot during the accident Thursday 
afternoon. He was reported in good condi- 
tion this week. 

N. L. Horne of Selma, conductor on the 
train on which Anderson was working, told 
the story of the daring rescue that snatched 
the 11-year-old Negro boy from almost cer- 
tain death beneath the car’s wheels. 

Horne said that while the train was 
switching some cars in Jackson they saw 
a group of Negro youths picking blackberries 
and that the boys started to shout that 
one was trapped under a car. They investi- 
gated immediately. One of the boys, iden- 
tified as Roland Jenkins of Jackson, had his 
toes pinched under the wheel of the train. 

Horne said that, using the walkie-talkie 
radios with which the trainmen are 
equipped, the engineer was told to “slack 
back" so that the boy could remove his foot 
from beneath the wheels. When he slacked 
back, the boy slipped underneath the train, 
according to Horne. 

Horne said that Anderson then grabbed 
the youth, who was lying across the rail, and 
jerked him from beneath the wheels, was 
brushed by the train himself and his foot 
slipped beneath the wheels and was severed. 

The Negro boy was apparently unhurt. 

The conductor said that but for Ander- 
son's quick action, without any thought for 
his own personal safety, the youth most 
certainly would have been killed. 

Troubles of the crew on the train, bound 
at the time from Selma to Mobile, didn’t end 
there, however. 

When Flagman Beatty Wynn Morgan 
picked Anderson up, rushing him to a truck 
nearby for an emergency trip to the hopsital, 
he suffered a slipped disc in his back, 


and Morgan 
and lifelong residents of Sunny South, Mor- 
gan still living there. Anderson has resided 
in Selma and Orrville in recent years. 


HEROES ARE Born 


Tbere is nothing magical about heroes. 
Usually, they are just ordinary people to 
whom fate decrees the opportunity to per- 
form unusual deeds. And, because they are 
so much like all the other people in the 
world, the things they do are often over- 
looked and forgotten. 7 

We think that a heroic deed, performed in 
Jackson, Ala., last week, by a 31-year-old 
railroadman, should not be overlooked and 
forgotten. 

He is Vernon Anderson, born and reared in 
sunny South, current address: Selma Bap- 
tist Hospital, Selma, Ala., married, the father 
of two young sons, and a fine upstanding 
young man who has been working as a crew- 
member on Southern Railway trains between 
Selma and Mobile. 

The train on which he was working was 
engaged in switching operations in Jackson 
last week when a Negro boy, apparently un- 
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aware that the train was there, was caught 
under a car, unable to free himself, and was 
in imminent danger of being crushed to 
death. 

Without regard for his own danger, this 
young mán risked his life to get down and, 
literally, snatch the boy from the jaws of 
death. In so doing so, he suffered the loss 
of a portion of his own foot. 

Such heroism, we think, should not go un- 
rewarded. We feel that this young man 
should at least, receive the Carnegie Foun- 
dation hero medal (or whatever is the 
proper name of this award). We feel, more- 
over, that his company should be able to 
find another position for him, now that he 
will, most likely, be unable to continue as 
a trainman. He is inte t and le 
A en Uigen capab; 

The accident which cost the young man 
his foot serves to demonstrate, once again, 
that the South is not the barbaric region so 
often pictured in national news media. It 
demonstrates that compassion and heroism 
knows no color line. It is a small example of 
the white race giving for the benefit of the 
Negro race, but it is not the sort of human 
interest story you are likely to see on the 
1212222 Report“ or read about in 

e k 

Not that the young man stopped to ques- 
tion whether the boy was white or black. 
He could have stood and cursed the boy, 
watching him crushed to death. He could 
have saved his foot and not risked his life. 
But he didn’t. The only thing that mat- 
tered was not that he was white or black, 
but that here was a human being in des- 
perate need. 

He answered that need. 


A Salute to Mr. Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is the 41st anniversary of the day a 
young lawyer named John Edgar Hoover 
was appointed Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Most Americans will agree it was an 
unusually fortunate appointment for the 
country, and most Americans will join 
enthusiastically in saluting the able of- 
ficial who continues to lead the FBI 
today. 

Lyle C. Wilson has said it very well 
for all of us in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Daily News: 

SKOAL 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

Now is the time for all good men to drink 
an anniversary toast to J. Edgar Hoover of 
the FBL 

Today is the 4ist anniversary of Mr. Hoo- 
ver's appointment as FBI Director, That 
lucky choice was made by the late Harlan 
Fiske Stone, Attorney General in the Cool- 
idge Cabinet, later promoted to the Supreme 
Court. 

The Justice Department and its investi- 
gative arm had been in disgrace before Mr. 
Stone and Mr. Hoover began in 1924 to figure 
in the headlines. William J, Burns was head 
G-man during the Harding administration. 
Harry M. Daugherty was Mr. Harding's At- 
torney General. 

Mr. Daugherty was the chief of the so- 
called Ohio gang which accompanied Mr. 
Harding to power. Likewise, Mr. Daugh- 
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erty was a principal figure in the scandals 
which degraded the Harding administra- 
tion. President Calvin Coolidge forced Mr. 
Daugherty out of the Cabinet in 1924 and 
named Mr. Stone to succeed him. 

One of Mr. Stone's first acts was to make 
29-year-old J. Edgar Hoover director of the 
newly created FBI. Mr. Stone and Mr. Hoo- 
ver began accomplishing the almost impos- 
sible. Their task was to restore public con- 
fidence in the Department of Justice. Mr. 
Daugherty had left the Department under 
charges of corruption. 

These charges developed out of an investi- 
gation said by the Encyclopedia of American 
History to have “revealed that the Attorney 
General, acting in concert with members of 
the Ohio gang, had recelved payments from 
violators of the prohibition laws (and) also 
disclosed that Mr. Daugherty had failed to 
prosecute graft in the Veterans’ Bureau.” 
Daugherty was acquitted in 1927 of & con- 
spiracy charge. 

The young J. Edgar Hoover estabilshed 
high standards for the FBI. He compelled 
his men and his organization to conform 
precisely to those standards just as he him- 
self conformed. Soon Mr. Hoover became 
a legend in his own time. It became stand- 
ard operating procedure for the Congress and 
for Presidents to call on Mr. Hoover and his 
men when the Nation was troubled by a law 
enforcement problem of such nature that 
citizens were uneasy in their beds at night. 

That is the way it was after Charles A. 
Lindberg, Jr. was kidnaped and murdered. 
Congress enacted the Lindbergh kidnap law 
and stipulated that Mr. Hoover's FBI should 
enforce it. Not a moment too soon either. 
Prohibition soon ended in 1933, and the booze 
hoodlums turned to a new business—kidnap- 
ing. Others began knocking over national 
banks, They also were in FBI jurisdiction. 
One by one the Dillingers and Machinegun 
Kellys were disposed of. 

Meantime, the Communists were crawling 
out of the woodwork in the United States. 
Mr. Hoover’s FBI drew the assignment to 
ride herd on the commies, Then began the 
ceaseless effort of the commies, their friends 
and their dupes to get Mr. Hoover. Why? 
Because Mr. Hoover's FBI is the most effective 
existing bar against the objective of all Com- 
munists here and abroad, which is to bury 
the American way of life. 

A great many citizens cheer Mr. Hoover 
for the enemies he has made. To J. Edgar 
Hoover: Skoal. 


Cleveland’s Capabilities Recognized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it is not always true that “a prophet is 
not without honor but in his own coun- 
Proof of this comes in an editorial 
that appeared recently in the Daily 
Eagle of Claremont, N.H., in which the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND] is given recognition for the 
excellent manner in which he has under- 
taken his new and important job as 
chairman of the Republican Task Force 
on Congressional Reform and Minority 
Staffing 


The appointment, says the editorial, is 
“pleasing not only to the Congressman 
personally, but to all his constituents of 
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the Second New Hampshire District.” I 
would like to add that the appointment 
is also a source of gratification to all Re- 
publicans and an encouraging develop- 
ment for the cause of representative 
government. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
is known for his hard work, dedication, 
and fearlessness. The people of his 
district have chosen wisely in sending 
him to Congress and should be con- 
gratulated. I am happy to offer the fine 
editorial from the Daily Eagle for the 
RECORD: 

CLEVELAND’s CAPABILITIES RECOGNIZED 


The recent appointment of Representative 
James C. ND, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, as chairman of a new congres- 
sional committee is a gratifying recognition 
of his capabilities. It’s pleasing not only to 
the Congressman personally, but to all his 
constituents of the Second New Hampshire 
District. 

Representative CLEVELAND heads up the Re- 
publican Task Force on Congressional Re- 
form and Minority Staffing this term. It’s 
a successor to the so-called Schwengel com- 
mittee on minority staffing, in which he also 
served in his freshman session in Congress. 

The Schwengel committee hired its own 
staff from funds provided independently. 
This year, however, the party has a dif- 
ferent staff program and a new research 
director, with operating details still under 
study. 

It was while Representative CLEVELAND 
was on the Schwengel committee, it might 
be noted, that he wrote a law review article 
in which he called attention to another type 
of staffing abuse engaged in by Boss“ Buck- 
ley of the Bronx. This article, picked up 
by Washington correspondents, drew nation- 
wide attention and editorial comment. 

It may well have been that the CLeveLanp 
exposé of the Buckley misuse of committee 
staff played some part in his appointment 
to the new chairmanship. Another contrib- 
utory cause may have been his fight last 
January to bring before Congress for con- 
sideration the facts in the contested elec- 
tion of Representative RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
Democrat, of New York. 

“The minority staffing problem,” Repre- 
sentative CLEVELAND writes us, “remains of 
high priority. I do not have the figures for 
this year, but in the last Congress, staff 
available to the Democrats outnumbered Re- 
publican staff resources by 10 to 1. It is 
substantially the same this year, 

“The public generally and many Republi- 
cans particularly do not appreciate the fact 
of this imbalance. The time of Congress- 
men is spread too thin among our many 
obligations to permit them to do much of 
their own research. My own is pressed to 
keep up with me and, although I have my 
own research staffer, his hands are pretty 
full. 

“Effective coordination among staffs is 
pretty well impossible. Few members or 
their staffers are specialists, and we have to 
rely heavily on the few minority specialists 
that we do have on the various commit- 
tees where we have them (we have none on 
some committees) . 

“An effective two-party system, meaning 
responsible criticism and opposition by the 
minority, depends to a large degree on an 
adequate supply of staff, professionally 
trained and competent to analyze legisla- 
tion and draft counterproposals when re- 
quired. 

“In January, Republicans sought a guar- 
anteed 60 to 40 majority-minority staff ratio 
on the committee of the House, but this was 
rejected by the Democrats. 

“There are many other suggestions for re- 
forming congressional procedures to improve 
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the effectiveness of the legislative branch. 1 
hope our committee will winnow through 
them successfully and come up with soun 
proposals. 

“The job is formidable, and some of thé 
issues involved are controversial; but if We 
do no more than open them up for lively 
public debate, we will have made a con- 
tribution.” 


Cutback in SCS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


; OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months there has been @ 
vast uprising in protest over the admin- 
istration’s proposal that landowners 
operators pay a user charge for the tech- 
nical assistance from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 

This proposal would destroy the effec- 
tive Federal-State-local partnership that 
we have had for 30 years. Landowners 
already contribute far more than the 
Government to soil and water conserva- 
tion work. The preservation and devel- 
opment of our resources benefit all Amer- 
icans in a direct way. All Americans 
should, therefore, share in the cost. 

On April 16 the Daily Journal pub- 
lished at Fergus Falls, Minn., carried an 
editorial devoted to this point of view. 
I include this editorial in the RECORD: 

Crack In 5CS 


At the same time that Congress has com- 
mitted billions of the taxpayers’ money for 
new programs of aid to education, medicare, 
poverty legislation, and other programs, it is 
cutting back on what seems to us a most im- 
portant program which has operated effec- 
tively for 30 years. 

We refer to the conservation operations of 
the Soll Conservation Service. The Presi- 
dent's budget calls for a cutback of $20 mil- 
lion on the SCS operations budget which was 
$104 million in fiscal 1965, and planned to 
be approximately the same for fiscal 1966. 

To make up the $20 million, the budget 
proposes to ask farmers to pay for services 
previously provided free of charge by the 
SCS. If the money were not forthcoming 
from soil conservation districts and their 
farmer members, the service would be cut 
back to within the remaining ion of its 
budget. This cut would mean a reduction in 
force in Minnesota of about 50 men from 
the 300 currently employed, according to con- 
servation officials, 

What are these men doing? They are 
helping to plan and develop grass waterways, 
contour strip cropping, farm plans, soil sur- 
veys, livestock watering facilities, terracing: 
and many other practices which conserve the 
land and water so vital to our future. 

(They are also planning drainage in areas— 
a debatable conservation practice. But if 
Congress would want to cut back drainage. 
they should do so, not cut back all the other 
services.) 

Should farmers be expected to pay for this 
service? Yes, they should, and they do. 
SCS only provides free technical assistance. 
Farmers pay for the actual work which is 
done by contractors, and may apply to the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service (ASCS) for approximately 50 percent 
cost sharing. But the SCS contribution has 
been free for 30 years, and why should farm- 
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ers be asked to pay a portion of it now—at a 
time when Congress is trying to find ways 
to improve farm income which they admit is 
too low? 

By the way, the budget also calls for a 
Near 50-percent cut in the agriculture con- 
servation program of the ASCS, which would 
also affect this situation. 

This cut in SCS funds, with its plan to 
shift the cost to hard-pressed farmers, seems 
foolish economy from a Congress which is 
Allocating not millions, but billions, to a va- 
riety of domestic programs to ald other seg- 
Ments of the economy. 


Above the Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
Temarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
include the following article which ap- 
peared in Human Events, issue of May 
15. The article was originally printed in 
the Chicago Tribune. It points out the 
danger in accepting the premise that 
agitators should be allowed to determine 
which laws they will disobey. If each of 
us is to determine for himself those laws 
by which he will abide and those which 
he will defy, what is going to happen to 
constitutional government and to law 
and order? 

The article follows: 

OBEY ONLY “Just” Laws—Jupces or THER 
Own CAUSE 

Action in the name of “civil rights” is 
Producing some strange excrescences. Dis- 
sidents at the University of California at 
Berkeley again have put the campus in an 
uproar by bellowing imprecations against 
the university administration for disciplin- 
ing four students. The offenders extended 
what was represented as a student free 
Speech movement into a filthy speech exer- 
cise, 

They shouted a four-letter obscenity, 
flaunted it on signs, and then proceeded to 
the public reading of “Lady Chatterley's 
Lover.” All this was supposed to be the ex- 
ercise of some civil right—perhaps the right 
to offend or shock others and to debase pub- 
lic morality. 

When the administration summoned up 
enough gumption to dismiss one of the stu- 
dents and suspend three others for the re- 
mainder of the academic year, the free speech 
crowd, led by Mario Savio, a former student 
who dropped out of school to become a full- 
time agitator, went into disruptive protest 
session. 

Savio offered the wholly ridiculous argu- 
ment that the four students bounced by 
the university had been exposed to double 
jeopardy because they also are on trial in a 
city court for obscenity. There is no con- 
nection between a criminal offense and uni- 
versity disciplinary action. 

The point here, however, is that the 
campus malcontents are not satisfied with 
simple troublemaking but must also assert 
that they are to be listened to respectfully 
as lawgivers. This is a delusion that afflicts 
& great many people—notably, as one handy 
example, the Reverend Martin Luther King, 
also a practitioner in the field of civil rights. 

The Reverend Mr. King has established to 
his own satisfaction that there are two kinds 
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of laws—just laws and unjust laws. The un- 
just laws are those not to his liking, espe- 
cially when they cramp his style as grand 
marshal of marches and demonstrations. 
He has discovered a “moral responsibility” 
to disobey them. 

It is the same with the California students, 
who were unwilling originally to accept uni- 
versity rules governing physical limitations 
for recruiting and soliciting in support of 
various political and social causes within the 
confines of the campus. This, in their view, 
was a denial of free speech, and so, by ex- 
tension, was disapproval of the right to hurl 
dirty words at the heads of passers-by. 

On the familiar-principle that, if tolerated 
an inch, it is permissible to grab for a mile, 
the Reverend Mr. King keeps extending his 
area of operations. His marches have be- 
come longer and the federalized National 
Guard must be turned out for protection at 
his convenience. As no one has the courage 
to say him nay, he is getting still more 
ambitious. 

At Boston recently he announced that the 
civil rights mission now commands opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam, as, so he main- 
tains, peace and human rights are insepara- 
ble. He might try these dialectics out on 
the Communists, who are spreading civil 
rights with machineguns and bombs. 

He has scheduled 10 Northern cities, 
among them Chicago, for his double-barreled 
operation. Ho Chi Minh will be with him in 
spirit. 

The Berkeley students also proceed on the 
strategy of grab an inch and reach for a mile. 
They must not only be allowed to propa- 

„ agitate and engage in scandalous 
behavior, but the university and its officers 
must defer to them until the point is reached 
where theirs is the only important voice in 
the conduct of one of the world’s great uni- 
versities. 

The lesson, we think, is clear. When men 
are allowed to be judges in thelr own cause, 
the result is anarchy. 


Operation Bootstrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of fhe House 
the orderly manner in which a military 
installation was recently closed in my 
district. Benicia Arsenal, located at 
Benicia, Calif., after over 100 years was 
ordered closed by the Department of De- 
fense. This installation employed ap- 
proximately 3,000 people in a relatively 
small community and was the base of 
the local economy. The closure notice 
seemed an insurmountable economic 
blow. 

However, due to vigorous local civic 
leadership, the transition from public to 
private enterprise is certainly a model 
that others may wish to follow. On May 
2, 1965, the city of Benicia held a com- 
memorative ceremony marking the 
changeover from a military installation 
to an industrial park. During the cere- 
mony, Messages were read or heard from 
President Johnson, Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, Gov. Edmund “Pat” 
Brown, Senator THOMAS KUCHEL, and 
myself. However, I feel one of the most 
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significant messages was the address de- 
livered by Commissioner Lewis M. Hol- 
land of the California Economic Devel- 
opment Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following 
text of Commissioner Holland’s speech 
ke be reproduced in the Recozp at this 

e. 


REMARKS oF CoMMISSIONER Lewis M. Hor. 
LAND OF THE CALIFORNIA Economic DEVEL- 
OPMENT AGENCY AT BENICIA ARSENAL DEDI- 
CATION CEREMONIES, May 2, 1965 


Chairman FitzGerald and members of the 
celebration committee, Mayor Johansen, and 
honored guests and friends, a completely 
new, different, and bright chapter in the eco- 
nomic life of the city of Benicia has just be- 
gun, and I am exceedingly pleased to repre- 
sent the State of California in helping to 
dedicate a new usage and to call attention 
to a new and exciting course of direction for 
this historic arsenal property. 

Governor Brown, who simply was not able 
to break away from a prior commitment to be 
here with you today, shares the pride all of 
us are feeling at this moment. 

What at first seemed a killing economic 
blow to your community, which for over a 
hundred years had relied largely on this arse- 
nal for its economic support, has now been 
turned into a golden industrial development 
opportunity. Nowhere else in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area—which, as most of us know, 
is the West's second largest market—is there 
a sizable industrial property remaining 
which has all the advantages of this one, 
Here you have approximately 2,000 acres on 
the main line of a transcontinental railroad, 
which will be at the junction of two free- 
ways, and with a dock for ocean shipping. 
And as though these things weren't enough, 
there is even an airstrip for executive planes. 

There ts no question but that we are 
standing here today on one of the west 
coasts finest industrial sites with an 
limited potential. So unlimited, in fact, 
doubt that its actual value to you and 


more, where else can one find in the San 
Francisco Bay area over 5,000 acres of beauti- 
ful rolling hills for new home sites and 
shopping centers, now under development 
by Watchie & Associates, and which over- 
looks the bay below? 
Four years ago, immediately following the 
announcement from Washington t 


Zachrisson, came here for a firsthand look 
at the situation, He met with Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, former Mayor Jimmy Lemos, and 
others to get the information he needed for 
a report to the Governor containing sugges- 
tions for possible assistance from the State. 

Governor Brown followed the reading of 
that report with a personal trip here to learn 
even more about the matter, then directed 
the Economic Development Agency to work 
closely with the officials and leaders of your 
community, as well as with the many State 
and Federal agencies that were involved in 
the transfer, in the big job of converting the 
Arsenal from a military installation to an 
industrial property. As industrial manager 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


at that time, I served on the initial Benicia 


Arsenal committee. 

Today the task has been accomplished. 
The transformation is complete, and the 
dedication in which we are participating this 
afternoon stands as a monument to coopera- 
tion and teamwork on the part of local, 
State, and Federal agencies as well as private 


diverse elements work together in harmony. 
Above all, this stands as a monument to 
what can happen when local leaders with 
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vision and determination devote tireless 
effort to a task, and when those efforts are 
sparkplugged by someone like your able city 
attorney, John Bohn. Truly, all of us here 
today can be proud of Benicia’s civil leaders 
and officials. 

I just want to conclude by saying that 
in my 20 years of industrial development 
work in California and the bay area, I haye 
come to know the attitudes of industry to 
this part of the State very well. In all that 
time, I can tell you today, I have never 
before seen the degree of interest being dis- 
played by large out-of-State firms looking 
for industrial sites in the West as is being 
seen these days. And, more and more of 
these firms are interested In finding suitable 
locations for their operations in or near the 
bay area, which certainly means that Benicia 
will have to be considered by many of them 
in their deliberations. I know that Benicia 
Industries, Inc., will continue their good 
efforts to interest a fair percentage of these 
firms in locating right here. 

Yes, there is every reason to predict a 
bright future for Benicla and for this re- 
dedicated arsenal property—the kind of 
future you have never before ced. 

Finally, I just want to urge all of you who 
have worked so hard to make this conversion 
become a reality to keep right on working 
together as you have these past 4 years. 
Keep right on telling the Benicia story to 
your. out-of-town and out-of-State friends, 
and I am sure you will be amazed at what 
takes place here in the next 5 to 10 years. 

Thank you. 


Oklahoma Democrats Support President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mtr. Speaker, the 
President’s firm policy in Vietnam, and 
more recently in the Dominican Republic, 
has received strong support, but it also 
has brought vocal criticism—some of it 
from Members of Congress. Because 
some of the President’s strongest foreign 
policy supporters have been Republicans, 
and because some of the criticism has 
come from within his own party, the 
press has commented repeatedly that 
President Johnson is supported more 
strongly by Republicans than by Demo- 


In this atmosphere, Mr. Speaker, a re- 
freshing document arrived in my office 
this week. It is a resolution approved 
by the executive committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party of Oklahoma commending 
President Johnson for his firm and de- 
cisive actions in Vietnam and the Do- 
minican Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I include this resolution 
in the Recorp at this point: 

RESOLUTION BY THE DEMOCRATIC STATE OEN- 
TRAL COMMITTEE OF OKLAHOMA 
Whereas the rise or fall of civilization rests 


in all 


and 
Whereas this is in keeping with the U.S. 
record of providing aid to Greece, Iran, and 
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other nations under the Marshall plan, which 
saved Western Europe during the dark days 
following World War H: and 

Whereas this policy is also in the tradi- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, 
the Berlin Airlift, and Korea, all of which 
prevented or halted aggressions which could 
have led to the tragedy of atomic warfare; 
and 

Whereas the most dangerous world trouble 
spot today is Vietnam, where our obligation 
is clearly to help prevent further aggression 
against the South Vietnamese; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has courageously ordered that we stand by 
our friends in South Vietnam and help them 
repell the aggressors, in order that all the 
world may learn again that the free world 
cannot be intimidated by force; and 

Whereas such action on our part is essen- 
tial to preserve lasting peace; and 

Whereas this is the policy of both the 
Democratic Party and our Nation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive committee oj 
the Democratic Party of Oklahoma, do here- 
by commend the President of the United 
States, and our Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation members supporting him and the 
Nation's South Vietnam and Dominican 
Republic policy; be it further 

Resolved, That the Democratic Party of 
Oklahoma, at its next regular convention, be 
urged to adopt this resolution as party policy. 


Chariton, Iowa, Newspaper Comments on 
the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events in the Dominican Republic have 
created a complex situation. Some con- 
cern has been voiced about American 
action on the island. 

I am sure, however, that the people of 
the United States do not want to take 
any chances that could result in the 
esablishment of another Communist 
regime in the Western Hemisphere, 
Hopefully, this will not happen. 

In matters of foreign policy, decisions 
are difficult. Complex situations do not 
admit of easy solutions, and one alterna- 
tive must be weighed against another. 

On this point, I commend to my fellow 
Members comments on the Dominican 
situation from the May 4, 1965, issue of 
the Chariton Leader of Chariton, Iowa. 
The editorial is brief, but it goes straight 
to the heart of the matter. 

The decision to intervene, as the edi- 
torial points out, may not be universally 
popular. But a policy of noninterven- 
tion, as the newspaper also notes, might 
well have led to grave consequences for 
the security of both the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere. 

So both alternatives must be consid- 
ered. And if neither appears entirely 
satisfactory, we should remember that 
2 is generally the case in foreign 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the editorial from the 
Chariton Leader: 
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INTERVENTION 


The US. intervention in the Dominican 
Republic is an embarrassing necessity. 

The U.S. position involves the saving of 
American lives, the establishing of a cease- 
fire, the making certain that Cuba-direc 
men do not take over the government, and 
the restoration of constitutional government. 

The use of force to achieve these ends 15 
distasteful to Americans, lots of things can 
go wrong, much world opinion is certain to 
equate it with the old gunboat diplomacy or 
with the Soviet Union's action in Hungary- 

The OAS, with cooperation, can do much 
to determine the success or failure tO 
achieve our objectives. ‘One thing that 
Americans will applaud is the overwhelming 
force that has been used. There was none 
of the shoestring operation that character- 
ized the Bay of Pigs. Marines and paratroop“ 
ers have been poured into the tiny republic. 

It is often good in assessing a policy to con- 
sider the alternative. If the United states 
had not acted and hundreds of our citizens 
living in the Dominican Republic as well aS 
other foreign nationals had been killed, 1f 
anarchy had been permitted to continue 
with a Communist takeover, our heads would 
not have been very high. 

If a cease-fire can be effective, if an in- 
terim government can be established 
the dispute between Dominicans settled at 
the ballot box in an election supervised bY 
the OAS, then the United States can consider 
it a humanitarian job, with democracy pre- 
served. A prolonged occupation will be some- 
thing else. 


Prophetic Words: What Senator Ben Hill 
Said 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker: 
the attention of my colleagues is called 
to a fine editorial that appeared recently 
in the Thomasville Times-Enterprise of 
Thomasville, Ga. 


Quoting a great Georgian, U.S. Sena- 
tor Benjamin Harvey Hill, in 1878, the 
editorial points out that the Federal 
Government is “A corporation we may 
all dread.” Many communities have felt 
the oppressive hand already. Will there 
be a reversal of this trend before it gets 
to you? 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT SENATOR BEN HILL SAID. 


Seldom do we now hear protesting voices 
from those who see imminent dangers con- 
fronting this country because of the en- 
croachment of Federal power on the rights 
of the States and the individuals living 
therein. So great has become the cry of 
liberalism that it seems to have silenced the 
voices of those who in other years would 
have spoken vehemently against a system of 
government which has now become supreme 
in its authority and all encompassing in its 
scope. 

These conditions remind us of the pro- 
phetic words of Georgia’s immortal U.S. Sen- 
ator Benjamin Harvey Hill, delivered March 
27, 1878. He foresaw as did many other 
great leaders of that day the growth of the 
superstate and the dangers it would present 
in the guise of a beneficent guardian of the 
rights of the people. 
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Extracts from his address of that day are 
Printed herewith as a reminder of what he 
then foresaw. It follows: 

“I have said I did not dread industrial 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
Stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
Sand agencies which can regulate, restrain 
and control them; but there is a corporation 
We may all well dread. 

“That corporation Is the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

From the aggressions of this corporation 
there can be no safety if it is allowed to go 
beyond the well-defined limits of its power. 

“I dread nothing so much as the exercise 
of ungranted and doubtful powers by this 
Government. But it is, in my opinion, the 
danger of dangers to the future of this 
country. 

“Let us be sure to keep it always within 
its limits. If this great ambitious, ever- 
growing corporation becomes aggressive, 
who shall check it? If it becomes wayward, 
who shall contro! it? If it becomes unjust, 
who shall trust it? 

“As sentinels on this country’s watch- 
tower, Senators, I beseech you, watch and 
guard with sleepless dread that corporation 
which can make all property, and rights, all 
States and people, and all liberty and hope, 
its plaything in an hour, and its victims 
forever.” 

Senator Hill, like other great patriots, 
including Benjamin Franklin, James Mon- 
roe, Thomas Jefferson, and others of Colonial 
days, all of whom had experienced the op- 
pressive hand of King George of England, 
wanted government to serve the people not 
as their master. They wanted a free and 
independent people as the best means for as- 
suring a continuation of the democratic proc- 
esses which they had installed in our repub- 
lican form of government. For their words 
of caution and advice we can be thankful. 
For our failure to keep faith with their ideal, 
we can be sorry. 


Citation and Distinguished Service Award 
Presented to the Honorable Harley O. 
Staggers, of West Virginia, by the 
American War Mothers Yesterday at 
the 41st Annual Mother’s Day Cere- 
monies in the Amphitheater at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, just yesterday, 
Sunday, May 9, the American War Moth- 
ers conducted their 41st annual Mother's 
Day ceremonies in the amphitheater at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

During this ceremony the American 
War Mothers presented a special award 
honoring the officers and men of our 
Armed Forces in South Vietnam in ap- 
preciation of patriotic and dedicated 
service to country. This was presented 
to the members of our Armed Forces 
now serving in South Vietnam through 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Army, representing the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I am delighted to have 
this opportunity to share with you and 
the Members of the House the fact that 
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the American War Mothers presented 
the following citation to the Honorable 
Hartey O. Sraccers, the distinguished 
dean of the West Virginia congressional 
delegation: 

The Founding Fathers of the United States 
of America devised a system of government, 
unique to its time, under which its citizens 
could freely seek their chosen goals, and the 
Nation as a whole could prosper and pro- 
gress. Providing for three separate and dis- 
tinct areas of authority, the Constitution 
delegates to the Congress the solemn respon- 
sibility of legislative power. It has been, 
and is, for those men who have followed that 
Continental Congress to build the edifice of 
a great Nation upon this foundation of great 
principle. ` 

Since 1948, the Honorable HarLeyY O. STAG- 
Gers has served in that great body as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
West Virginia and now dean of the West Vir- 
ginia congressional delegates. Appointed to 
important committee assignments on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, he has 
worked with a diligence recognized by the 
continued support of the people of West Vir- 
ginia, and with regard at all times for the 
national interest and the welfare of all 
Americans. 

The American War Mothers believes that 
skilled and dedicated leadership is essential 
to the continued security of this Nation and 
is privileged to commend the Honorable Har- 
LEY O. Sraccrrs for distinguished and faith- 
ful service marked by excellence of achieve- 
ment and honor in the Congress of the 
United States of America. 


In addition, the American War Moth- 
ers presented its Distinguished Service 
Award, which was a plaque with the fol- 
lowing words inscribed thereon: 

The Honorable HARLEY O. Staccenrs for dis- 
tinguished and faithful service, marked by 
excellence of achievement and honor in the 
Congress of the United States of America. 


I take this opportunity to highly com- 
mend the American War Mothers for se- 
lecting our esteemed colleague, Congress- 
man Sraccers, to receive their annual 
Distinguished Service Award. 


Czechs Chance Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr, MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been well known for some time that sub- 
stantial changes have been taking place 
in certain European Communist coun- 
tries. These changes have been both 
economic and political and have provided 
a basis for some hope for future relaxa- 
tion of rigid political and economic 
communism, 

The economic policies recently imple- 
mented by the Government of Czecho- 
slovakia constitute a radical turn away 
from stale and barren classical Marxism. 
The Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs in 
its recently published report, “Report 
of Special Study Mission to Europe, 
1964""—House Report No. 15—set forth 
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the basic Chech document outlining in 
detail the proposed changes. 

A recent article in the Washington 
Post by David Nichol provides an inter- 
esting summary of these and 
comment on them and I include the 
article here because of its general 
interest: 

Carens PLAN New Economic EXPERIMENT 
(By David Nichol) 

Pracve.—Czechosiovakia has embarked, 
with as little fanfare as possible, on a 
breathtaking experiment to discover whether 
the basic principles of the Communist sys- 
tem and the demands of modern industrial- 
ized societies can be reconciled satisfactorily. 

Beginning next January 1, it is planned to 
introduce the most sweeping economic re- 
forms ever to be applied within the general 
confines of Communist They are 
described in bulk simply as the new system 
of management, a label that conceals much 
of their scope. 

As now envisioned, the cumbersome, suf- 
focating centralized planning is to be re- 
placed by a much more flexible system in 
which the authorities in Prague will fix only 
the overall aims. 

Within these limits, some of the recognized 
principles of supply and demand, of prices, 
and of individual incentive and responsibil- 
ity are to be given much freer play. 

By nature and disposition, the Czechoslo- 
vak authorities and people are among the 
least inclined to radical departures or ex- 
periment. But the choice was taken out of 
their hands by a startling and previously 
unknown phenomenon among the Commu- 
nist-led countries. The economy was not 
only stagnating in the early years of this 
vee it actually began to run backward in 

The trend now has been reversed, and the 
indexes are moving upward again. But when 
the final balances are drawn, OCzechoslo- 
vakla's national income for 1964 will still be 
below that of 1962. 


Western critics have been quick and glee- 
ful to describe the proposed reforms as a 
return to capitalism. But there is some 
validity in the argument here that this is 
not the case. 

There is no intention, for example, to re- 
store industrial production to private own- 
ership, or to break up the farm cooperatives, 
as the former collectives now are called. 

It is argued instead that both Communist 
and capitalist societies are influenced by 
similar economic principles, and that Com- 
munist leaders have failed in the past to rec- 
ognize this. The blame is essentially Josef 
Stalin's although this is not often said 80 
explicitly. 

Stalin applied his own interpretations of 
the theories of Marx and Lenin to a society 
that was primarily agricultural in the 1920's 
and 1930's. At terrible human cost, it per- 
mitted the accumulation of investment cap- 
ital, and the construction of an industrial 

Yugoslavia was the first to break out of 
this deadening pattern, in 1949 and 1950, 
and Poland made some tentative moves in 
the middle 1950's. But these countries were 
themselves still underdeveloped, in the mod- 
ern meaning of the term. 

Czechoslovakia was different. It already 
was one of the most advanced and balanced 
economies in Europe when the Stalin model 
was applied. For more than a decade the 
country’s innate prosperity concealed the 
havoc this was working. This is no longer 
possible. 

Youthful and unorthodox economists were 
beginning to recognize the problems nearly 
10 years ago, but it required the visible and 
admitted disasters of the early 1960's to give 
them their opportunity. 
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So far no one really has been hurt. But 

once the economic forces are given their 
head, all kinds of special interests will be 
jeopardized. 
In theory, it ts recognized now, for exam- 
ple, that industrial branches that cannot sell 
their products for a profit In a competitive: 
market should be allowed to wither away, 
and that their employees should be trans- 
ferred to more efficient fields of endeavor. 

But much of the country’s basic industry 
falls within this pattern. What of the coal 
miners, if Czechoslovakia begins to rely to 
a greater extent on imported liquid fuels and 
nuclear energy, as it must to be efficient? 

Perhaps most basic of all is the revolution- 
ary acknowledgment that human beings 
cannot any longer be reduced to impersonal 
economic ciphers if a complex and modern 
society is to be achieved. 

“It is not enough,” Premier Jozef Lenart 
told the central committee, “to pay well for 
good and conscientious work. We must have 
& sense and understanding for the dally wor- 
ries of people, and take note of thelr prob- 
lems so that the detalls of day-to-day living 
do not grow into complex conflicts." 


Communism at Home and Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, most Americans applauded the 
President's quick and decisive move to 
prevent a Communist takeover in the 
Dominican Republic. Indeed, the only 
opposition came from the extreme left 
and the liberals who seem to be always 
in the forefront of protecting Commu- 
nist. aggression. 

I agree with the President that com- 
munism must be stopped in the Domin- 
ican Republic and other Latin American 
countries. I wish he were as con- 
cerned about Communist influences at 
home. I have repeatedly urged the 
President and the Congress to undertake 
an investigation of the extent of the 
Communist influence in the several 
groups carrying on civil rights demon- 
strations and acts of violence through- 
out the country. The administration is 
strangely reluctant to instigate any such 
investigation. I wonder what purpose 
can be served by establishing a double 
standard which accepts Communist agi- 
tation in the United States, but finds it 
evil in other countries? 

The following editorial from the 
Greenboro, Ala., Watchman raises an 
interesting point: 

Two Tyres or COMMUNISM: A STRANGE 

ANOMALY 

While confessing our conservatism, we 
have never been one to scream “communism” 
every time some fuzzy-headed liberal took 
off in pursuit of the extreme left. We have 
admitted the right of these Uberals to make 
fools of themselves without reprisal. 

The current. policy of our Federal Govern- 
ment, however, has us puzzled. On domes- 
tic matters, insofar as the Communist con- 
spiracy is concerned, it stands at one pole; 
on foreign matters, it stands at the other. 

No one is foolish enough to say that the 
Selma march was the handiwork of the 
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Communists, and the Communists alone. 
Certainly, it involved large numbers of dedi- 
cated men and women—most of them foolish, 
perhaps, but still sincere and devoted. But 
it also contained a heavy infiltration of pro- 
fessional or semiprofessional Communists 
who have only one goal In mind, and that is 
the destruction of this civilization as we 
know it. The names and records of these 
people were announced publicly by responsi- 
ble State officials, yet they were allowed to 
advance their plots and to fan the demon- 
strators to a feverish pitch. At the same 
time, our Federal Government not only failed 
to move against these conspirators, it ac- 
tually took steps to help them, and to make 
thelr positions secure. In short, President 
Johnson used the power of the Government 
of the United States, including his Armed 
Forces, to protect the Communists in the 
Selma march. 

The Selma affair was a strange spectacle. 
But even stranger has been the spectacle of 
the past few days in the West Indies, where 
the Federal position on foreign affairs has 
been an utter reversal of its position on 
domestic communism. When the Domini- 
can revolt flared, President Johnson sent in 
U.S. Marines, for the purpose of protecting 
American nationals. They had hardly 
landed, however, before he began to suspect 
that the Dominican revolt, while containing 
some sincere and dedicated people, also had 
the odor of the Communists who had in- 
filtrated the movement. He spoke out 
against the Communists, and he boldly an- 
nounced that the power of the U.S. Govern- 
ment would be employed to prevent another 
takeover, such as occurred in Cuba. 


Marshalltown, Iowa, School Superintend- 
ent Reports on Education in the Soviet 
Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the Soviet Union sent its sputnik I 
into orbit, in October of 1957, there has 
been a tendency on the part of many 
Americans to look upon the Russian edu- 
cational system with something akin to 
awe. 

At the same time, education in the 
United States came under heavy fire from 
certain quarters. The Russians, it was 
said, were doing a better job than Ameri- 
cans in this vital area. 

Of course, there still remains much 
room for improvement in our educational 
system. And criticism is an aid to prog- 
ress, providing it is sound and construc- 
tive criticism. 

Nevertheless, we should not lose a sense 
of perspective in these matters. The 
Russians, no less than we, have their 
problems, and in many cases their prob- 
lems are greater than ours. 

In this connection, I think my fellow 
Members will find of interest the ob- 
servations of Mr. J. C. Hoglan, superin- 
tendent of schools at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, who recently took a firsthand look 
at elementary and secondary schools in 
the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Hoglan, in an interview with Staff 
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Writer Ed Deckert of the Marshalltown 
Times-Republican, concludes that the 
Soviet elementary ai.d secondary system 
does not match the standards of its 
American counterpart. 

My colleagues should find Mr. Hog- 
lan’s comments enlightening and, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I hereby in- 
clude the interview from the May 6, 1965, 
issue of the Times-Republican: 

Hot Pins Sovirt SCHOOLS INFERIOR 

(By Ed Deckert) 

Are Russian primary and secondary schools 
as good as ours? 

No, says Superintendent J. C. Hoglan after 
traveling 20,000 miles and spending 33 days 
visiting schools in Eurote, the Soviet Union, 
and Eastern Europe. 

Hogland formed this opinion as he evalu- 
ated the.curriculum, organization, and teach- 
ers of schools in the U.S. S. R., as well as. those 
in East and West Germany, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Austria, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

The Marshalltown superintendent and 
school administrators from more than 30 
States left the United States March 25 on 
the tour sponsored by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, a department 
of the National Education Association. 
Hoglan returned home last week. 

While in the U.S. S R., Hogland recalls, “we 
were in the hands of Intourist,” the gov- 
ernment agency in charge of Russian tour- 
ism. The head guide, a woman, was with 
the group during the entire 3 weeks In Russia. 

Intourist arranged the itinerary, he says, 
to “only show the best. When we asked to 
see other schools, we were told they were not 
open.” The guides often claimed the schools 
were closed for “sanitary day,” the day used 
for school cleaning and maintenance work. 

Even the best schools“ had evident faults. 
The Soviets have a shortage of buildings that 
forces them to run a double shift of classes 
of 30 to 35 pupils each day, 6 days a week, 
he reported, 

This means that students go to school half- 
days and that although the Russian schools 
are open more than 200 days compared to our 
190, the Soviets’ children are in class fewer 
hours each year. 

The buildings are not comparable to ours, 
Hoglan notes. They are old, poorly main- 
tained and often converted czarist palaces. 
Supplies and equipment are scanty. 

He recalled that a secondary level chemis- 
try laboratory he saw had only a few test 
tubes. 


Often things are different from what they 
say they are, he remembered. For example, 
a sclence course that was labeled “physics” 
at the primary level was in fact very similar 
to our general science courses. 

The American educators thought that 
Soviet teachers were devoted and making 
the best of what they have. They found a 
teacher has a salary and status equal to that 
of an engineer or doctor. 

Soviet teachers received salary increases up 
to $137 a month maximum after 5, 10 and 
25 years of experience. Badgos are a 
for merit, he added. Women teachers may 
retire at 55, men at 60. 

Russian schools are organized so that com- 
pulsory education begins when children are 
7. Resident nursery schools are available at 
a nominal fee to parents, Hoglan says. 

The state operated nursery schools only 
allow parents to visit their children on Wed- 
nesday. The children, ages 1 to 5 or 6, only 
come home on Sundays and vacations. 

Eight years of primary schooling, grades 
first through eighth, are compulsory. Sec- 
1 8 8 education includes grades 9 through 

Students are admitted to universities on 
the basis of examination scores. Hoglan 
thought that the Soviets are successful in 
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educating the top 25 percent in academic 
abllity. 

He pointed out that students are paid sti- 
pends to attend undergraduate schools and 
pay no tuition, room or board. 

The 75 percent who are not admitted to 
universities enroll in vocational or technical 
schools or take correspondence courses. Some 
will apply again to the universities, 

Hoglan believes that a young Russian who 
is not admitted to the university has a very 
small chance of getting a good job and ad- 
vancing himself. 

The Russian school system does not offer 
many opportunities to students in rural 
areas. Education seldom goes beyond the 
fourth grade there. Hoglan recalled that 
one Russian official dismissed this fact by 
Saying: "If a student in the country really 
wants an education, we will send him to a 
boarding school.” 

The youth organizations of the Soviet 
Union impressed Hoglan. He emphasized 
that all extracurricular activities are spon- 
sored by independently staffed and financed 
Government agencies. The youth groups are 
indoctrination agencies of the Government, 
he added. 

Communist youth programs, he added, are 
much more extensive and intensive than ours 
because of more money and personnel, He 
pointed out that our full-time teachers must 
double as extracurricular advisers. 

Children in the primaries join the Octo- 
brists; those in secondary grades, the Young 
Pioneers. A selected number of pioneers 
join Komsomol, the stepping stone to the 
Communist Party and elite status, he said. 

Secondary schools require each student to 
take four languages. Hoglan explained that 
the Soviet language program is stronger than 
ours partly because their need is greater. 

He noted that a trip from Tibilisi, Georgia, 
to Kiev in the U.S.S.R.—a distance equal to 
that between Denver and Marshalltown— 
would take a Russian from an area speak- 
ing Georgian to Kiev, where Russian is the 
native tongue. 


Voice of Modern History 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Charlotte Shedd, one of my constituents, 
who conducts a regular program on 
radio station WDEL in Wilmington, Del., 
forcefully and eloquently set forth her 
personal views in a May 3 broadcast. 
Her remarks were based on her personal 
experience and knowledge of the ruth- 
less forces of totalitarianism, and hers 
is, therefore, an authentic voice of mod- 
ern history. 

I take this opportunity to share her 
views with my colleagues, and I include 
the text of her broadcast remarks at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

VOICE oF MODERN HISTORY 

Mine Is but a voice in the wilderness, a 
small voice, lost in the hum of 190 million 
voices that fill this land from ocean to ocean, 
from border to border, from hills to plains, in 
the valleys, and on the mountaintops. And 
& woman's voice at that. 

But nevertheless it is a voice of a citizen 
of the United States of America. A citizen 
not by birth but by choice. The choice de- 
cided by the system of government and the 
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freedom of its institutions offered to one 
like myself—that very freedom indeed which 
at this moment permits me to express my 
views and my emotions freely through the 
medium of a free press and radio. 

I am concerned about this freedom, I 
know what it is like to be without it. You do 
not. You have never sat in your livingroom 
and listened to your President announce in 
a voice filled with tears and breaking with 
emotion: “foreign troops are crossing our 
borders, to avoid unnecessary bloodshed I 
have ordered to cease all resistance; God 
Bave—well, in my case it was—Austria.” 

You have never sat there, stunned at the 
news, your throat choked with fear, your 
heart beating wildly, listening, listening for 
the sound of the conquerors’ boots. And they 
came; the conqueror—with tanks and 
planes and guns and with truncheons, and 
chains and tortures and death. 

And they had their lists of people who at 
one time or another had voiced opposition 
to dictatorship; who were known to be hos- 
tile to the conqueror. And the knocks began 
on the doors of the citizens at 4 o'clock in 
the morning, “open up—Gestapo.” And the 
fathers and sons and brothers and daughters 
did not return from shopping trips because 
they had been picked up in the streets, de- 
nounced by their neighbors who thus gave 
vent to a personal grudge. 

You don't know all of this, and I hope and 
pray you never will. But don't think, don't 
let yourself be lulled into thinking, it can- 
not happen here; it can and it will if we 
permit Communist infiltration of our neigh- 
bors to the south. One by one, the plan 
prescribes, one by one they are to be con- 
verted to Communist strongholds. Its all 
the same, remember how Hitler did it? One 
by one, the Saar, the Sudetenland, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, the Polish Corridor. One 
by one, Cuba, Panama, the Dominican Re- 
public, maybe Guatemala, Venezuela, until 
one day the whole of South America would 
explode—while from the north the Russian 
Bear would form a perfect pincers move- 
ment to obliterate our country as we know it. 

That is why it was the imperative duty of 
the President to finally act, to say: enough, 


we have taken enough, we cannot sit by any 


longer and watch disaster overtake us, 
enough of the “nibble campaign,” this means 
Hte or death for our future. 

Naturally Castro screams; naturally, the 
Red press of Europe screams; naturally, our 
own fellow travelers scream and bemoan our 
actions—they were gleefully happy when our 
honor was soiled during the Hungarian 
crisis, they rubbed their hands when we 
didn't do in Cuba what we are now doing in 
the Dominican Republic. They are the 
Trojan horse, the fifth column, the quislings, 
or have you forgotten these terms in the past 
20 peaceful years? 

Don't forget. And be proud and grateful 
that you have at the helm of your country a 
man who has not forgotten, who knows the 
danger, who has the power and who uses it 
well, who above all is keenly conscious of the 
honor and responsibility of being, and re- 
maining, a free American. 


Paul Harvey: How Long Before the 
South Will Be Forgiven? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, ABC’s Paul Harvey delivered 
a magnificient editorial in tribute to the 
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South in his evening broadcast last week. 
In view of the unwarranted criticism 
often directed at my region, I found his 
remarks most gratifying. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recor, I insert his 
editorial for the information of the 
Congress: 

Broapcast BY PAUL Harvey—ABC—CuHicaco 


How long before the South will be for- 
given? Only a part of the abuse which is 
heaped on Dixie relates to race discrimina- 
tion. Another large part relates to North- 
South discrimination. 

Why is the race problem North and South, 
but the pressure is most on the South? How 
long before the South will be forgiven? 

The South lost a war 100 years ago and is 
still paying for it. 

We forgave Germany twice in half that 
time. 

In the 20 years since Germany fought us 
the last time, we've forgiven them and sent 
them $4 billion. 

In the 20 years since Japan lost its war 
with us, we have forgiven Japan and sent 
the Japanese $244 billion. 

It has been 100 years since Alabama and 
Georgia, and Mississippi lost their war and 
Washington is still forcing those States to 
pay to Washington six times as much as 
they receive in “aid.” 

The economic jealousy which was, in large 
part, responsible for the uncivil war is still 
apparent in the present North-South cold 


war. 

Southern Negro slaves had security but 
fought for freedom. Today, they have free- 
dom, seek security. 

We have forgiven Germany and Japan and 
Spain and Mexico and everybody who ever 
waged war on us—except the Confederacy. 

We have even promised North Vietnam 
reparations in adyance—a billion dollars aid 
per year if southeast Asians will stop the 
war at the 17th parallel. 

The Southern United States, entirely will- 
ing to accept a cease-fire at the Mason-Dixon 
line and peaceful coexistence wherever—is 
still occupied by “the enemy.” 

The Southern States have surrendered un- 
conditionally. They are no threat to the 
security of their neighbors, They have no 
territorial ambition beyond their borders. 
Indeed, you never even hear of a retired 
southerner moving north. They mind their 
own business, contributing more than gen- 
erously to the U.S. Treasury. 

Wi would not think of meddling 
in the internal affairs of West Germany or 
Italy or Japan. It would be inexcusably bad 
manners. It would engender resentment. 

It would likely set the stage for another 
military confrontation. 

Yet, Washington approves and applauds 
the invasion of our own South by Yankee 
mobs and supports their continuing inva- 
sion with Federal troops. 

Granted, the South made a mistake. It 
lost the war. But many others have lost 
many wars and Washington has generously 
helped the fallen to their feet, sponsored 
their reconstruction, reestablished their in- 
dependence. 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 

Not one of Uncle Sam’s former enemies 
has become a better friend. Not one has 
stuck with him through peace and war, 
feast and famine, as has this one. 

Uncle Sam has no ally on whom he can 
count as surely as this splendid, energetic, 
dynamic segment of himself. 

Isn't it time to stop the masochistic pun- 
ishment? 

Isn't three generations of spitting on 
Johnny Reb's grave enough? 

How long before the South will be for- 
given? 1 
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In Cooperation With OAS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of Tuesday, May 4, 1965, 
in its lead editorial, commented on the 
situation and developments in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The Inquirer supports the action taken 
by President Johnson in his decision to 
send U.S. troops in there immediately in 
order to save the lives of countless men, 
women, and children, many of them US. 
citizens. 

In addition, the Inquirer states that 
“the peril in the Dominican Republic is 
precisely the kind of crisis in which the 
Organization of American States is 
solemnly pledged to respond.” 

The editorial follows: 

Int COOPERATION WITH OAS 


Joint action by nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, utilizing the administrative and 
diplomatic machinery of the Organization of 
American States, offers the best hope of 
resolving the crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. Proposals by the United States on Mon- 
day, enlisting the participation of other Latin 
American countries in emergency peace- 
keeping operations, under OAS auspices, 
point the way to proper and effective han- 
dling of an extremely grave situation. 

There are several urgent eloments in the 
Dominican turmoil and each of them requires 
decisive and immediate attention. In each 
instance the authority to act lies clearly 
with the OAS, President Johnson is moving 
in the right direction in calling upon the 
Organization to exercise its authority as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

Responsibilities for ending the bloodshed 
in the Dominican Republic, and safeguarding 
hemispheric interests there, should be as- 
sumed by the OAS swiftly so the United 
States may be relieved of its interim role 
of unilateral intervention that was under- 
taken to save thousands of persons from an 
imminent threat cf mass slaughter by Com- 
munist-inspired terrorists. 

As President Johnson said, in his televised 
report to the American people Sunday night, 
“We have acted to summon the resources of 
this entire hemisphere to this task." He de- 
fended his decision to send U.S. troops to 
the Dominican Republic, without waiting for 
OAS action, on humanitarian grounds. “I 
knew there was no time to talk, to consult 
or to delay,” the President emphasized. To 
have hesitated would have been to condemn 
countless men and women to “die In the 
streets.” 

Communist efforts to captialize on the Do- 
minican upheaval for their own purposes are 
not surprising. It is the classic Communist 
strategy of turning chaos into opportunity. 
The OAS has placed itself on public record 
several times in opposition to Communist 
infiltration and aggression in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

One such occasion was in January of 1962, 
at the OAS meeting in Uruguay, when several 
resolutions in condemnation of Communism 
were adopted. President Johnson made ap- 
propriate reference to one of these resolu- 
tions in his address Sunday night. 


The peril in the Dominican Republic is 
precisely the kind of crisis in which the 
Organization of American States is solemnly 
pledged to respond. Such response should 
have solid support from the United States 
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and other OAS members and should be sufi- 
ciently firm to assure both peace and free- 
dom for the Dominican people—within s 
framework of self-government free of foreign 
dictation from anywhere. 


Medical Association of Georgia Selects 
Georgian General Practitioner of the 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr: HAGAN of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, 
itis my pleasure to advise the House that 
a high honor has been bestowed upon 
the father of one of our distinguished 
colleagues, ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 

The House of Delegates of the Medical 
Association of Georgia just recently 
selected Dr. Robert: G. Stephens, of 
Washington, Wilkes County, Ga., as the 
General Practitioner of the Year for 
the State of Georgia. 

Dr. Stephens has been dedicated to the 
noble practice of medicine for 60 years, 
and I am proud to insert in the RECORD 
a splendid article about his selection as 
General Practitioner of the Year: 
MEDICAL. Association or GEORGIA SELECTS 

GEORGIAN. GENERAL PRACTITIONER OF THE 

Tran 


Aucusta, GA — The House of Delegates of 
the Medical Association of Georgia at its an- 
nual session at the Augusta Town House on 
May 2-4 selected Dr. Robert G. Stephens, of 
Washington, Wilkes County, Ga., the “Gen- 
eral Practitioner of the Year.” Dr. Stephens, 
father of Congressman ROBERT G. STEPHENS, 
Jr., of the 10th District, was nominated by 
the Wilkes County Medical Society and en- 
dorsed by the Richmond County Medical So- 
ciety. The award was made on May 4 to the 
honoree at the afternoon session. Congress- 
man and Mrs. Stephens flew from Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the ceremony and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. J. Mason Williams, Jr., came from 
Perry, Fla., while Dr. Stephens was accom- 
panied by his daughter, Mrs. Lucian Wilson, 
who lives with him. 

The Medical Society of Georgia, founded 
in 1849, through its committee chairman, 
Dr. Hubert Milford of Hartwell, cited Dr, 
Stephens for his 60. years of service with 
these words: 

Dr. Stephens has practiced medicine for 
60 years. Sixty years of unselfish devotion 
to the practice of a profession that he con- 
siders a calling. He practices the type of 
medicine that is attempted by many but 
achieved by few. He keeps abreast of the 
best medical practice and shares his knowl- 
edge unselfishly for the benefit of the rich 
and poor alike. He has been an inspiration 
to those of us who have had the privilege 
of working with him since he started practice. 

“Dr. Stephens was born in Crawfordville, 
Taliaferro County, Ga., on June 17, 1881, 
the youngest of four children born to John 
Alexander Stephens and his wife, Mary Emma 
Stephens. Of noble lineage, he was the 
nephew of Alexander H. Stephens, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Confederacy, an outstanding 
Southern statesman. He received his pri- 
mary education in Washington, Gá., and later 
in Atlanta. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and while there, was out- 
standing in its activities, having been asso- 
ciate editor of the Pandora and treasurer of 
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the athletic association. He graduated from 
the university in 1902, with an A.B. degree. 
He then entered medical school at the At- 
lanta College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
from which he graduated April 3, 1905, with 
an M.D. degree, While there, he was in- 
strumental in establishing the chapter ot 
Chi Zeta Chi medical fraternity, and in 1910, 
at the national convention of this fraternity, 
he was elected to supreme historian of the 
national council and held this position for 
a number of years. 

“It is of interest that Dr. Stephens was the 
first resident physician of Wesley Memorial 
Hospital, which at that time was on Court- 
Jand Street in Atlanta, where it remained 
until 1918, when it was relocated in a large 
and up-to-date new plant on the campus of 
Emory University, where its name was later 
changed to Emory University Hospital. 

“When Dr. Stephens finished his residency; 
he started his practice as contract physician 
and surgeon for a lumber company in Silver 
Springs, Fla, He returned to Atlanta, Janu- 
ary 1907, where he started in private prac- 
tice in the general practice of medicine. 
Soon after his start in practice, he became 
adjunct professor of physiology at the At- 
lanta Medical College which was the fore- 
runner of Emory Medical School and later 
acted also as chief of the outpatient depart- 
ment. 

“While engaged in the teaching of physi- 
ology, Dr. Stephens revised and brought up- 
to-date ‘Jones’ Outline of Physiology’ and 
this was published under the title of ‘Out- 
lines of Physiology’ by Jones and Stephens, 
It was used as a textbook of physiology at 
numerous medical schools. 

“In 1910, Dr. Stephens was elected to_the 
position of medical director of the Atlanta 
public schools, which he held until 1915, at 
which time he refused reelection in order to 
return to the full-time practice of medicine. 
He did general practice in Atlanta, in Fulton 
County, Decatur, in DeKalb County, and in 
Old. Campbell County and in portions of 
Cobb County. During this time he was on 
the staff at Crawford W. Long Hospital and 
had privileges in every hospital in Atlanta 
until the time of his removal to his old fam- 
fly home in Washington, Ga., in 1938, where 
he has served his community and followed 
the practice of his uncle, Dr. Robert A. Simp- 
son, who died that year. His honors have 
been many. Besides the aforementioned 
honors and achievements he has served on 
the faculty of the Atlanta Medical College 
and on the staff of Grady Hospital. He was 
on the board of trustees at the Carnegie Li- 
brary in Atlanta for 10 years, serving as its 
chairman for 6 years. He has served as pres- 
ident of the Washington, Ga., Kiwanis Club. 
He has twice served as president of the W 
County Medical Society and as chief of staff 
of the Washington General Hospital. He is 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
Mary Willis Library in Washington and 
chairman of the board for 16 years. Dr, 
Stephens is Presbyterian; while in Atlanta 
he was a ruling elder of the Druid Hills 
Presbyterian Church for 26 years. He is now , 
a member of the Washington Presbyterian 
Church where he has served as a ruling elder 
for 25 years. During World War I. he was 
appointed by the Governor to serve on the 
Selective Service appeal board No. 3 and for 
5 years. was a member of that board. 

“In 1907, Dr. Stephens married Miss Lucy 
Evans, of Atlanta, a daughter of Gen. Clement 
A. Evans and from this union was born four 
children. Three girls, Mrs. Dudley W. Rey- 
nolds, of Atlanta, Mrs. Lucian C. Wilson, of 
Washington, Ga., and Mrs. Mason Williams, 
Jr., of Perry; Fla. One son, ROBERT G. STE- 
PHENS, JR., of Athens, Ga., now serving as & 
Member of Congress from the 10th District of 
Georgia. 

“As.a final note let it be said that Dr. 
Stephens Is still active in the practice of 
medicine, going day and night attending © 
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the needs of his many patients in Wilkes and 
Surrounding counties. Because of Dr. Ste- 
phens’ outstanding record in the past and 
because of the fact that he is still active and 
enjoying attending to a large clientele in 
general practice, we deem it a privilege to 
Nominate him for General Practitioner of 
the Year in the State of Georgia.“ 


Israel Independence 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr, HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to join the commem- 
oration of the independence of Israel. 
For the past 17 years Israel has been an 
example to all the nations of the world 
of what a determined people can do 
under a free, democratic government. 
Not only has Israel progressed notably 
at home, but she has also supported the 
United States and the United Nations 
and has undertaken a successful tech- 
nical assistance program to emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia. 

Israel was called “a land flowing with 
milk and honey” in the Bible—Deuter- 
onomy 6: 3. Let in 1948 much of Israel 
Was an arid desert. Furthermore, the 
tiny nation was surrounded with enemies 
and was faced with a flood of refugees 
which, proportionately, was many times 
greater than the number of refugees that 
the United States admitted in the first 
two decades of this century, Industrial 
development lagged, and manufacturing 
techniques were not widely known. 

Yet in 17 years Israel has gone a long 
way toward fulfilling the Biblical pro- 
nouncement. The new state has 
struggled against an unfavorable balance 
of trade and has scored notable achieve- 
ments in this area. The gross national 
product has grown considerably and new 
industry is flourishing, 

In the Israel Proclamation of Inde- 
pendence may be found the ideals of the 
Jewish people. I would like to quote two 
paragraphs which seem to me to be par- 
ticularly important in the year 1965: 

Despite every hardship, hindrance and 
peril, the remnant that survived the grim 
Nazi slaughter in Europe, together with Jews 
from other countries, pressed on with their 
exodus to the land of Israel and continued 
to assert their right to a life of dignity, free- 
dom and honest toil in the homeland of 
their people. 

We extend the hand of peace and good- 
nelghborliness to all the states around us 
and to their peoples, and we call upon them 
to cooperate in mutual helpfulness with the 
independent Jewish nation in its land. The 
State of Israel is prepared to make its con- 
tribution in ea concerted effort for the ad- 
yancement of the entire Middle East. 


These words need to be remembered 
today for they contain the foundation 
for the program that can be the sal- 
vation of the Middle East. Israel has 
lived up to the ideals that it put in writ- 
ing back in 1948. May these ideals be- 
come realities in the very near future, 
and may Israel be free to develop in 
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peace. Her past accomplishments give caught my eye because it was about Arizona, 
every reason to hope that the Israeli On its front page, the Monitor said: 


future will be a proud one. 


Our Canyon Will Not Be Flooded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN, Mr. Speaker, 
many friends of conservation in this Con- 
gress have been receiving mail from per- 
sons expressing fear that the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado River is about 
to be despoiled. Their fears stem from 
provisions of a bill introduced in dupli- 
cate by a majority of Members from both 
Arizona and California, following the re- 
cent settlement of longstanding differ- 
ences between the two States over divi- 
sion of water from the Colorado, 

The chief concern of our critics results 
from the plan to erect two new dams 
along the lower Colorado, to generate 
electric power that would help eventually 
to pay the cost of the central Arizona 
project. It is charged that the backup 
of water from these dams would destroy 
for all time the scenic splendor of the 
Grand Canyon, one of the great wonders 
of America, 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I 
have been deeply disturbed by the criti- 
cism it aroused on this score. Thus I felt 
relieved last week upon reading a news- 
paper column by Jones Osborn, publisher 
of the daily Yuma, Ariz., Sun. Mr. Os- 
born, an Arizonan since childhood, is no 
newcomer to the great Southwest nor to 
the cause of conservation, which his 
newspaper stoutly defends. He has tra- 
versed. much of the lower Colorado by 
boat and afoot. I can imagine no one 
whose blood would boil faster if the 
Grand Canyon were in fact facing de- 
struction. 

It should be noted that Yuma County, 
the area served by Mr. Osborn’s news- 
paper, would not benefit directly from 
the central Arizona project, which aims 
to irrigate another section of the State. 
But this publisher’s concern for facts 
prompted him to dissect what he thought 
to be a misleading account of the Grand 
Canyon’s peril, as carried by the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

Not as a final judgment, Mr. Speaker, 
but as information that may assist other 
Members in answering their mail on this 
subject, I offer for the Recorp the “Edi- 
tor’s Notebook” column by Jones Osborn, 
from the Yuma Sun for Friday, May 7. 

Our Canyon Wir Nor Be FLOODED 
(By Jones Orborn) 

“Danger: Tricky words ahead.” 

Some news: reports and newspaper and 
magazine columns should carry that warn- 
ing to readers. Because it does not take 
much to turn a straight and fair news re- 
port into a misleading article. Most pub- 
lications try very hard to be fair and one of 
the best of these is the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

But the Monitor slipped yesterday. It 


“Plans to dam up both ends of the Grand 
Canyon may yet detonate a major storm in 
the American West." 

(Notice the use of four words: “dam up 
both ends.“ This creates an image of the 
Grand Canyon being plugged up at both 
ends and filled with water like a giant bath- 
tub. This image will be reinforced in a later 
paragraph.) 

More from the Monitor: 

“The Federal Government wants to build 
two electric power dams on the Colorado 
River, which snakes through the canyon. 
They would belong to the central Arizona 
project, a $1.3 billion scheme to water Ari- 
zona’s dry heartland.” 

(The tricky word is “scheme.” It has the 
sound of something not quite honest, like 
a scheme to defraud the public.) 

“The lower dam would form a new lake, 
backing up deep into the Grand Canyon 
itself.” 

(Thus, the final touch is added to the 
image of a grand canyon being plugged at 
both ends and then filled with water.) 

What is the truth of the matter? 

The truth, while similar, is substantially 
different. 

It is true that the central Arizona project 
calls for two power dams on the Colorado 
River to earn money to help pay costs. 

The lower dam, in Bridge Canyon, would 
indeed form a lake. This lake would be 93 
miles long. 

But the first 53 miles of this lake would 
be located in Lake Meade National Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The next 40 miles would be found in the 
Grand Canyon National Monument—but 
only 13 of these would actually be found in 
the Grand Canyon itself. 

For the remaining 104 miles of the Grand 
Canyon (all the way to the upstream dam) 
the river would be unchanged. It would 
continue to be “white water,” as the engi- 
neers say, rapid flow of the mainstream. 

Incidentally, none of the newly formed 
lake would even be visible from any of the 
viewing points where- millions of tourists 
now 2 the grandeurs of this great natural 
wonder. 


Times Herald-Record of Middletown, 
N.Y., Wins Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
and proud to report that the Middletown 
Times Herald-Record in my congres- 
sional district—27, New York—has won 
first honorable mention among tabloid 
newspapers in the annual Ayer competi- 
tion for excellence of typography, make- 
up and printing. 

For the past 35 years the N. W. Ayer 
Award has been coveted by English-lan- 
guage daily newspapers published in this 
country, to whom the contest is open. 
This year’s entries numbered 700. 

As the top prize—the Ayer Cup—went 
to a regular-size newspaper, the award 
to the Middletown Times Herald-Record 
places it first among tabloids. 

I wish to take this opportunity to pub- 
licly applaud its most talented manage- 
ment and staff for their very fine achieve- 
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The Larger Implications of Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in two 
recent articles, the distinguished col- 
umnist of the New York Times, James 
Reston, has added several thoughtful 
and pertinent observations to the debate 
on Vietnam. 

In suggesting that now may be a time 
to give private diplomacy a chance, Mr. 
Reston has pointed out that Washing- 
ton's options are limited: 

Regardless of the mistakes and miscalcu- 
lations of the past, it is not engaged in a 
discussion of what might have been, but in 
how to avoid a defeat that would have the 
most serious consequences in Asia and the 
Middle East. 


He has gone on to comment that: 

The Communists have seen to it in Viet- 
nam—and they will no doubt do so else- 
where—that we are confronted with highly 
ambiguous situations, where the arguments 
are not clear but vague, and any course of 
action or even inaction may be risky. 


Mr. Speaker, neither of these articles 
presents a solution to a country and a 
world sorely troubled by war, but each 
makes a contribution to any meaningful 
and constructive debate: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Apr. 25, 1965] 
WASHINGTON: THe LARGER IMPLICATIONS 
OF VIETNAM 
(By James Reston) 

Wasuincron.—The war in Vietnam has 
shown once more that the United States still 
does not have a satisfactory answer to the 
problem of limited war. 

Washington has an effective strategy for 
deterring nuclear war, which will probably 
not start, but not for limited wars, which 
never seem to cease. And the disturbing 
thing about Vietnam is that all the other 
border lands along the Chinese-Soviet peri- 
phery from Korea to Iran are vulnerable in 
one degree or another to the Communist 
techniques of subversion and indirect 
aggression. 

Vietnam, therefore, is not only a present 
agony but a warning of future trouble in 
other areas. One does not have to believe 
in the domino theory—that if Vietnam falls 
many other states will follow—in order to 
recognize the dangers inherent in the 
triumph of what the Communists call—as 
in Vietnam—wars of national liberation. 

THE UNCHANGED OBJECTIVES 


The Communist objectives have not 
changed. They are determined to extend 
their influence and control as far as they 
can. What the Soviets attempted by politi- 
cal pressure on Western Europe, by threats 
of war over Berlin, by nuclear blackmail in 
Cuba and by their adventure in Korea, the 
Chinese Communists. are now trying to 
achieve by subversion and guerrilla warfare 
in Vietnam. 

The Soviet Government has come to real- 
ize the dangers of this process, at least in 
areas far from their frontiers, but the Chi- 
nese have not. There are serious indica- 
tions that Moscow wants a negotiated settle- 
ment in Vietnam, whatever it says publicly, 
but Peiping has another idea, It thinks it 
can triumph by limited war in vietnam, and 
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if it does, the problem of countering limited 
wars from the Sea of Japan to the Persian 
Gulf will be even more serious than it is 
today. 

AGGRESSION BY SUBVERSION 

How, then, is this aggression by subver- 
sion to be stopped? This is the main point. 
There is no evidence that anything but power 
will deter the Communists from seeking their 
objectives. They are the arsenal of rebel- 
lion. ‘Therefore, despite all the argument 
about diplomatic and military tactics in Viet- 
nam, this larger question of how to wage 
limited wars against their advance remains. 

Several theories have been advanced about 
this. The first is that it Is impossible in 
politically unstable areas right up against 
China or the Soviet Union for the United 
States to do anything about it. A variation 
of this doctrine is that it may be possible 
to do something about this type of war but 
only at a cost the American people will not 
pay. 

The second theory, popular during the 
Dulles-Radford ascendancy in the Eisenhower 
administration, is.that this kind of frustrat- 
ing war must be avoided by other means, 
The Secretary of the Air Force in those days 
of brave words and small budgets, Donald 
A. Quarles, explained this theory as follows: 

“If it were obvious that limited aggres- 
sions would be met with the full force of 
atomic weapons, I do not believe such aggres- 
sions would occur.” 

However, when it came time to practice 
this doctrine, Eisenhower concluded that 
maybe it wasn't such a good idea. 

A third theory is that America can en- 
gage in these wars effectively only if it re- 
treats off the continent of Asia and draws 
the line against Communist aggression far- 
ther south where it has blue sky and blue 
water to exercise its superior air and naval 
power. 

Finally, the fourth theory is what is being 
applied by the Johnson administration now. 
This is that It can hold the populous areas 
of South Vietnam with its own troops if 
necessary and meanwhile use its air and 
naval power to demonstrate that a continua- 
tion of the aggression in South Vietnam will 
cost the Communists in North Vietnam more 
than they will gain in the South. 


THE PRESIDENT'S CRITICS 


It is now popular among the administra- 
tion’s critics to say that this policy has 


“failed, that the Communists are not im- 


pressed by the bombings, and this may or 
may not be right. What we do know is 
that in the last few days there have been 
private messages to the West indicating that 
Moscow, if not Peiping, feels that the conflict 
must now either go to the conference table 
with the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
or go forward into a much more serious war 
including Soviet and Chinese weapons and 
“volunteers.” 

This, therefore, may be a time to give 
private diplomacy a chance. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment, whether right or wrong, Is engaged 
in a delicate operation. Regardless of the 
mistakes and miscalculations of the past, it 
is not engaged in a discussion of what might 
have been, but in how to avoid a defeat 
that would have the most serious conse- 
quences in Asia and the Middle East. 

Washington is not now free to adopt any 
policy advice. It is not free to avoid the 
consequences of its past commitments or 
even of its blunders. Its options are 
limited. 

LIMITS ON ACTION 


It is not morally free, for example, to carry 
the air war into the populous areas of North 
Vietnam where the really important stra- 
tegic targets are located. Nor is it morally 
free to abandon the people who have com- 
mitted themselves to the battle in South 
Vietnam and who will be at the mercy of the 
Vietcong if we pull out. 
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Even more important, it is not free to 
submit to the triumph of the Communist 
guerrilla techniques without making them 
pay dearly in the process, for if they succeed 
in Vietnam, nobody dare assume in Wash- 
ington that the same techniques will not be 
applied in all the Communist rimlands from 
Korea to Iran, 


[From the New York (N-Y.) Times, May 2, 
1965] 
Ann ARBOR; THE STRANGE BEDFELLOWs IN 
VIETNAM 
(By James Reston) 

Ann Arnor, Micu. — Vietnam has produced 
some odd divisions of opinion in the coun- 
try. President Johnson has strong support 
from Senator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, but not 
the same from Senators MANSFIELD and FUL- 
BRIGHT. Walter Lippmann, who usually sup- 
ports the President, is now opposing him on 
Vietnam, and David Lawrence, who usually 
opposes him, is backing him up. 

Meanwhile, liberal sentiment on the uni- 
versity campuses is critical of Mr. Johnson's , 
Vietnam policy, while the conservative intel- 
lectuals, who not so long ago were condem- 
ning Mr. Johnson, are now either silent or 
mocking him for following the Vietnam pol- 
icy of Barry Goldwater. 

COMPLEX BATTLELINE 


This has now reached the point, moreover, 
where the prominent spokesmen of both 
sides are now fighting with one another, with 
Dean Rusk, the Phi Beta Kappa and Rhodes 
scholar, condemning the opposition teachers 


_and students; Joe Alsop calling Hans Morgen- 


thau an appeaser, and Morgenthau describing 


_ Alsop’s proadministration line a scandal. 


It is impossible to deal with all the complex 
issues In the debate in a column, but it may 
be useful to say something about the debate 
itself—particularly the issue between the ad- 
ministration and its critics in the univer- 
sities. 

First, it is obvious that all the major prob- 
lems in the field of foreign policy are now 
increasingly complex and subject to honest 
differences of opinion. Therefore, every 
course of action Is open to debate, and any 
course of action can be condemned. 

This is not only true of the bombings In 
Vietnam or the ending of the bombings, but 
it Is true of the decision to land the Marines 
in Santo Domingo without prior consultation 
with the Organization of American States. 

Second, since aH courses of action are de- 
batable, the need for discussion and debate 
is unarguable, especially since the adminis- 
tration’s misjudgments of the political and 
military situation in Vietnam are conceded 
— responsible Government officials them- 

ves. 


Third, the principal obligation of respon- 
sible debate at the moment is how to deal 
with the problem now before the country. 
The opposition will properly debate in the 
next election how we got into the mess, but 
the problem for now and the foreseeable fu- 
ture is how to get out of it. 

THE NATURE OF WAR 


Here the problem of debating the war is 
changing, because the nature of modern war 
is changing. The old classical war of open 
invasions across marked frontiers in deflance 
of international agreements raised few prob- 
lems of debate. After Pearl Harbor there 
was only one honorable course of action 
open to the Nation, but Vietnam is a much 
more complicated proposition, subject to 
many different interpretations and possible 
responses, and it is probably only the begin- 
ning of a long series of such tangles. 

The Communists have seen to it In Viet- 
nam—and they will no doubt do so else- 
where—that we are confronted with highly 
ambiguous situations. where the arguments 
are not clear but vague, and any course of 
action or even inaction may be risky. 
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CHOICE OF WARS 


They are choosing limited objectives on 
terrain favorable to themselves, and hoping 
to confront us with a choice of unlimited 
war, which they know we will not choose ex- 
cept in self-preservation, or limited war, 
Which they feel we do not have the patience 
or the will to endure. 

It is a cunning strategy. It forces Wash- 
ington to yield or fight on Communist terms 
th unnatural surroundings, with unstable 
and divided allies, and it confuses public 
Opinion in this country. There is an odd 
paradox in the American character. On the 
One hand we have a strong aversion to war, 
but on the other, once it has started, we are 
violently pugnacious, We don't like bomb- 
Ing for anything but. obvious self-preserva- 
tion; but, on the other hand, we are reluc- 
tant either to fight it out on the ground 
with our own men or give up. 

Dealing with this tangle of military, politi- 
cal and moral ambiguities requires the most 
Careful analysis and balancing of Judgments. 
Nothing is easier than to find fault with 
whatever is done, and not harder than 
to find precisely the delicate line between 
Provocation and effective retaliation. 

Obviously, everybody has the right to say 
anything he likes about all this, to demon- 
strate or petition of sit down on the White 
House lawn. Students who want to “stop 
tne bombing” or “get out of Vietnam“ may 
be right—this ls a question not of fact but 
of judgment but the consequences of each 
policy has to be weighed, and this will re- 
quire more study and thought in the kind of 
War now being waged than ever before. 


ON FINDING FAULT 


Meanwhile, the perennial misunderstand- 
ing between the men of action.and the men 
of thought will probably go on. “The men 
who write.” said that intellectual, President 
Woodrow Wilson, “love proportion; the men 
who act must strike out practical lines of 
action and neglect proportion Here 
unquestionably we come upon the heart of 
the misunderstanding between the men who 
write and the men who act.” 

Nobody here is asking that discussion be 
Stopped, not even Secretary Rusk. Nobody 
is suggesting that all this be left to the Presi- 
dent, except maybe the President The de- 
bate will have to go on, but it will not be ef- 
fective unless it concentrates a little more, 
not on the past but on the hard dilemmas of 
the present. 


Rumanian National Holiday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, May 10 
is the traditional national holiday of the 
Rumanian people. Here in the United 
States we are privileged to know the 
meaning of this annual event, and in 
lixe spirit, we commemorate the day of 
Rumanian independence. 

Rumania proclaimed her independ- 
ence on May 10, 1877. She severed the 
bonds which previously had linked oe 
to the Ottoman Empire. 
dearly fought for. In 1878, the onion 
of Berlin recognized the ‘independence 
ef Rumania and accorded her official 
status. 

In 1881, the land became a kingdom 
and thereafter, for many decades, the 
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country was a model of stability and 
peaceful progress. 

The tragic ramifications of World War 
I altered the complexion of affairs. The 
nation remains dominated by the Soviet 
Union, ruled by her, subjected to an 
outside and foreign ideology. 

I hope that the 10th of May will serve 
to remind us that once the flame of lib- 
erty has been set afire, if cam never com- 
pletely be extinguished. The Rumanian 
people have suffered much throughout 
the Russian intereference. They are still 
oppressed by a ruthless foreign invader. 

Let us hope, in commemorating Ru- 
mania’s national holiday, that freedom 
will be restored to this brave people. 


American Veterans Honor Congressman 


Zablocki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSEL Mr. Speaker, recently 
the 20th National Convention of AM- 
VETS honored a group of distinguished 
Americans for their important contribu- 
tion to our Nation. 

Included in this group was our very 
distinguished colleague, Congressman 
CLEMENT ZABLOCKI. He received the Sil- 
ver Helmet Award for his leadership in 
foreign affairs and for his many activi- 
ties in behalf of veterans. 

The Silver Helmet Award, a replica of 
the World War II GI helmet, was voted 
to Congressman ZABLOCKI by the 1964 
national convention of AMVETS in Phil- 
adelphia last August. 

I believe that we in the House share a 
just pride in seeing our colleague hon- 
ored for his tireless effort in leadership 
in foreign affairs. 

I should like to include in the RECORD 
today the very moving citation which 
was presented to.Congressman ZaBLOCKI 
along with the Silver Helmet Award. 

Our colleague is certainly, without 
question, a most worthy recipient of this 
highly coveted award. 

Mr. Speaker, the AMVET citation 
follows: 

AMVETS NATIONAL CITATION 

The 20th National Convention of AMVETS 
assembled in Philadelphia, Pa., on August 30, 
1964, did unanimously resolve that its con- 
gressional award be presented to the Honor- 
able CLEMENT J. ZABLocKrI, Congressman from 
Wisconsin, ranking member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, in recognition of 
his numerous contributions to the public 
interest, his leadership in foreign affairs, his 
many activities in behalf of veterans, and 
his interest in AMVETS. 

Congressman ZABLOCKI has a consistent 
record of supporting legislation in the in- 
terest of the average taxpayer, the farmer, 
the small businessman, and all veterans. He 
has supported, extended, and improved social 
security, and he was the sponsor in 
1953 of legislation to lower the retirement 
age for women and to authorize payment of 
benefits to disabled workers. Both proposals 
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were approved by Congress and enacted into 
law. 


The Congressman has also consistently 
supported a strong national defense, the 
mutual security program, the Hoover Com- 
mission's recommendations for streamlining 
Government operations, reductions in Fed- 
eral spending, and tax reforms. He has 
worked hard for measures to strengthen the 
internal security of the Nation and to com- 
bat the Communist menace at home and 
abroad, 

Congressman ZaBLOCKI introduced the leg- 
islation to authorize construction of the new 
1,250-bed Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
at Wood, Wis. The project was approved 
and the hospital has been constructed. This 
hospital is an important Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration medical center, serving veterans 
throughout the midwest. 

The Congressman has been a champion of 
the VA center, working actively for its prog- 
ress and well-being, 

The VA hospital at Wood is only one ex- 
ample of the Congressman’s interest and 
efforts in behalf of veterans. He has also 
pioneered in the establishment of nursing 
care and rehabilitation programs for veter- 
ans. Over the years, Congressman ZABLOCKI 
has given his full support to legislation pro- 
viding equitable compensation and other 
benefits for servicemen and veterans. In 
addition, there has not been an AMVET 
problem in which Congressman ZasLocxy has 
refused to take an interest. 


For his numerous contributions to the 
public interest, for his leadership in foreign 
affairs, for his many activities in behalf of 
veterans, and for his interest in AMVETS, 
the Silver Helmet Congressional Award is 
presented to Congressman CLEMENT J. Za- 
BLOCKI. 

Presented April 3, 1965. 

LINCOLN S. Tareas, 
National Commander. 


AHEPA Crusade for Freedom Week for 
Constantinople and Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of U.S. citizens have watched with grow- 
ing concern the campaign directed 
against Greek nationals living in Istan- 
bul. On April 19 the Government of 
Turkey announced its decision to expel 
the remaining 2,800 Greeks in Istanbul. 

The Government also announced its 
intention to impose controls on the 
ecumenical patriarchate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Istanbul. This de- 
cision raises a grave question of religious 
freedom and could encourage the Soviet 
Union to attempt to exercise further in- 
fluence over religious affairs. 

Although the Department of State has 
not publicly expressed its concern over 
this matter, many people are alarmed. 
Gov. John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, 
has declared the week of May 9-15 
AHEPA Crusade for Freedom Week for 
Constantinople and Cyprus and expressed 
his support for action by our Govern- 
ment “to bring about the freedom of re- 
ligion in the Republic of Turkey.” 
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Under unanimous consent I include the 
Governor's proclamation and a recent 
article from the London Economist of 
April 24, which discusses the situation, in 
the RECORD: 

PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Whereas the Christians of Constantinople 
are being expelled and persecuted and their 
properties are being confiscated without com- 
pensation; and 

Whereas the hierarchy and the clergy of 
the ancient and venerable Eastern Greek 
Orthodox Patriarchate in Constantinople are 
being persecuted, deprived of the right to 
exercise their churchly and religious func- 
tions and some of the hierarchy are being 
exiled unjustly; and 

Whereas the people of Cyprus are seeking 
the right to establish a democratic govern- 
ment where all the citizens will have equal 
suffrage, equal protection of the laws, reli- 
gious freedom and equal educational, eco- 
nomic and social opportunities; and 

Whereas the American Hellenic Educa- 
tional Progressive Association, otherwise 
known as the Order of Ahepa. is seeking re- 
dress and a solution of these problems in 
accordance with the American principles and 
traditions originally enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and which, ever 
since, have become the cornerstone of the 
ideals, beliefs and traditions of the Ameri- 
can people and government: Now, therefore, 

I proclaim the week of May 9-15, 1965, 
as Massachusetts Ahepa Crusade for Free- 
dom Week for Constantinople and Cyprus. 

I endorse the basic principle of the U.S. 
foreign policy on self-determination for all 

les and earnestly urge our Government 
to fully implement and support this policy 
of self-determination for the people of 
Cyprus. 

I further urge our Government to do all 
in its power to bring about freedom of re- 
ligion in the Republic of Turkey. 

I further urge our Government to do all 
in its power to stop the persecution and 
exiling of the Christian people of Constanti- 
nople, 

I further urge on all our citizens of all 
creeds to participate in the Ahepa Crusade 
for Freedom Week for Constantinople and 
Cyprus, and to pray for a just solution of 
the problems and the establishment of a 
just and permanent peace in these ancient 
places where civilization was born and 
where all our great religions were first pro- 
mulgated and established. 

JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor. 


From the London Economist, Apr. 24, 1965] 


Greece AND TURKEY: Not THE Way To WIN 
FRIENDS 


It is impossible to proceed to any under- 
standing with the Turkish Government un- 
der pressure or threat of violent action," 
This was the response of the Greek foreign 
minister, Mr. Costopoulos, to Ankara’s latest 
attempt to press a sense of urgency about 
Cyprus on the Greek Government, Turkey's 
decision, announced on April 19 to expel the 
remaining Greek nationals from Istanbul and 
to impose controls on the affairs of the 
ecumenical patriarchate of the Greek church 
in Istanbul, is seen in Athens as a mark of 
Ankara's impatience to get the Cyprus prob- 
lem out of the way. From the Turkish point 
of view, the resumption of Greek-Turkish 
friendship is dependent on finding a quick 
solution to the bitter unease in Cyprus. But, 
the Greeks ask, is this the way? 

Ankara's action has come at a time when 
it had been hoped that the Greek and Turk- 
ish foreign ministers might have seized the 
opportunity of the spring session of the NATO 
Council of Ministers in London (to be held on 
May 9 to 11) for pre discussions on 
Cyprus. We shall sit at the same table to 
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discuss NATO affairs since we are allies,” Mr. 
Costopoulos told your correspondent, “but 
we cannot carry on bilateral talks. It is a 
question of dignity.” 

The decision to expel the remaining 2,800 
Greeks from Turkey (most of whom live in 
Istanbul) is an irritation rather than a 
serious worry to the Greek Government, Al- 
ready several thousand once-prosperous 
Greeks have been repatriated from there, and 
the addition of more will cause only mount- 
ing annoyance. It is the question of the 
ecumenical patriarchate that is causing 
anxiety. The fear is the effect the Turkish 
action may have on the Soviet Union. 

The Greeks claim to be alarmed in case 
it might encourage the Russians to do one 
of two things. They might now press for 
the removal of the ecumenical patriarchate 
from the See of Constantinople with a pos- 
sible. view to misappropriating the primacy 
of the Orthodox church to Moscow's own 
patriarchate. Or, on the contrary, they 
might intervene in support of the ecumeni- 
cal patriarchate against Turkish pressures, 
and so enhance Russia's prestige through- 
out the Orthodox world, 

The Turkish prime minister's statement 
on Tuesday that, if “inhuman and unbear- 
able” actions continued in Cyprus, his Gov- 
ernment would have to reconsider the Treaty 
of Lausanne has prompted the Greeks to re- 
mark that the treaty, which in 1923 estab- 
lished a delicate balance of power across the 
Aegean, did not merely grant Greece privi- 
leges for its own minority and church in 
Istanbul. It also, as a counterbalance for 
Turkey, gave rights to the 100,000-strong 
Moslem minority living in Greece's western 
Thrace, But so far they are only pointing 
this out; Greek officials say that they earn- 
estly hope that the situation will not reach 
the point when Greece is forced to answer 
threat with counterthreat. 


The Anatomy of Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the 
voices of extremism are loud in the land 
as zealots of the right and left clamor 
for center stage before a public audience 
that is seeking to resolve in a responsible 
way the multitude of complex problems 
which we face at home and abroad. 

And while the irresponsible antics and 
pronouncements of extremists—from the 
recent trial summation by a Klan lawyer 
in Haynesville, Ala., to the “conservative” 
convention in Chicago, to demonstrations 
and harangues hither and yon by so- 
called campus “peace” groups—garb 
headlines they do not veflect the true 
American mood. 

Yet extremists of all hues—and they 
abound in our political spectrum as do 
the colors of a rainbow—present a clear 
and present danger to the body politic. 

While our form of government dictates 
that we must tolerate some of their the- 
atrics and most of their taunts, it also 
gives responsible citizens license to use 
truth as a weapon against their turbid 
and turbulent ideologies. 

As the following editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times clearly points out, a vigi- 
lant, concerned public can accelerate the 
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process of self-destruction inherent in 
extremist movements: 
From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Apr. 11, 1965] 
THE ANATOMY OF EXTREMISM 


Periodically, in the history of this Repub- 
lic, there have emerged during times of stress 
extremist cults and movements of various 
stripe. They often rally under patriotic 
banners. But they are dedicated nonethe- 
less to assaulting by word and deed certain 
basic institutions and tenets of American 
society. 

In the 1840's and 1850's the Nation suf- 
fered, and survived, the Know Nothings. In 
the 1930's, amidst the fear of the great de- 
pression, both Fascist and Communist or- 
ganizations flourished. At other times, in 
less organized ways, we have endured other 
divisive, truly un-American movements, 
which preached hatred of class, or race, or 
religion, or democracy. 

These have not been nor are they today 
welcome experiences. Living through them 
has sometimes left scars. In every case, 
however, the fundamental strengths of our 
political and social structure have readily 
absorbed the attacks of internal foes. 

This is not to minimize or discount the 
inherent threat posed by organized extrem- 


ist movements. These are ugly, intolerable 


manifestations whenever and wherever they 
occur. 

Whether of right or left, extremists are a 
departure from both the ideal and practice 
of American national life. And when hate, 
which so easily is expressed through vio- 
lence, is the chief mark of extremism, the 
aberration is even more al. $ 

We live now, as we have for some decades 
past and as we no doubt will for some time 
to come, in an uneasy world. Fears, real and 
imagined, vague and precise, surround us. 
Within and without our borders, great and 
unusual transformations are taking place. 

Old values are questioned and sometimes 
discarded without being replaced. What 
once were sureties making for stability—of 
belonging, of participation, of individual 
worth—now seem frequently in doubt. 

In this changing climate a sense of frus- 
tration, a feeling by the Individual that life 
is wasted or spolled, can be easily nourished. 
Widespread frustration, with all its ambigui- 
ties, is the commonest breeding ground of 
extremism, It Is from among the frustrated 
that the zealots, the “true believers,” are re- 
cruited for extremist movements. 

Regardless of the cause to which he dedi- 
cates himself, the extremist in every case 
seems motivated and compelled by an inner 
turmoll, for which he invents elaborate and 
high-sounding rationalizations, This is true 
whether he is a college youth eagerly enlist- 
ing in a far-left crusade, or a goon marching 
in a bedsheet, or a man in a business suit 
conspiring to take over a PTA—or a local 
police force, 

The raw material for making extremists 
has always been with us and, given human 
nature, always will be. The existence of this 
fortunately limited element in our midst is 
not itself alarming. Extremism in any form, 
thanks to the basic commonsense of Ameri- 
cans, has never yet grown into a mass move- 
ment, 

What is alarming is the chance that pas- 
sivity, preoccupation, and apathy on the 
part of the overwhelming majority of decent 
Americans will permit one or more extremist 
movements to assume 4 strength far out of 
proportion to its size. Then it may prove 
too late to do anything about it. 

This has happened in other countries. 

Despite the phrases they mouth or the flags 
in which they wrap themselves, extremists 
can be readily identified. For what distin- 
guishes them all is a basic hatred and con- 
tempt for American society as it exists today. 
That hatred, however disguised, gives ex- 
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tremists cohesion and motivation. It is their 
strength, but it is also their undoing. For 
Such sick hatred ultimately is self-destroying. 

Given a vigilant, concerned public, the 
process can be accelerated. 


Questionnaire to 22d District of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
beginning of each session of Congress, I 
send a legislative questionnaire to all 
households in my district, soliciting the 
views of my constituents on the impor- 
tant issues before us. This year’s ques- 
tionnaire was mailed to 152,000 house- 
holds in the 22d Congressional District. 
At this time, I would like to make the 
Tesults of my fifth annual questionnaire 
an oficial part of the RECORD: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

1. I have listed below a number of issues 
Of vital public concern. Please check the 
three items you believe deserve priority in 
Congress (listed in order): 


Percent 
(a) Reexamination of foreign ald. 15.7 
(b) Juyenile delinquency, narcotics, 


and crimes oe ee 15.2 
(c) Taxes and economic growth 10.4 
(a) Diversification of the private econ- 

omy to provide for less reliance 

on Government contracts 8.7 
(e) Ald to education 9.5 
(1) Reapportionment of State legisla- 

tures on a population basis 8. 4 
(g) Training and employment oppor- 

tunities for youth-.--------=== 7. 7 
(h) Reexamination of national de- 

tense — Ered? 7. 6 
(1) Space research and exploration... 5. 5 
(Jj) Needs of our senior citizens 5.3 
(k) Reglation of mall-order purchase 

of- firearms S 5.0 


2. Please indicate any or all of the follow- 
ing measures Congress should enact in the 
field of education: 


families... 

(Q Awarding of grants to 
belp States pos prons 
for elemen: 


hish school Hi 5 
d) 3 low-income school 


3. If Federal money is used to assist public 
schools, should it also be made available to 
children in private and parochial schools? 
(Examples, textbooks or shared 
classroom space.) Yes, 51.5 percent; no, 43.4 
percent; no opinion, 5.1 percent. 

4. In order to promote more responsible 
and effective law enforcement, should the 
Federal Government establish institutes to 


assist in the training of police and correc- 
tional personnel? Yes, 50 percent; no, 39 
percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 

5. How do you rate Robert McNamara as 
Secretary of Defense? Doing good job, 42 
percent; fair, 23.5 percent; poor, 20 percent; 
undecided, 14.5 percent. 

6. Is it a proper function of Government 
to provide birth control information? Yes, 
70 percent; no, 24 percent; no opinion, 6 per- 
cent. 

7. What do you think the United States 
should do in South Vietnam? (Check the 
course of action that seems most preferable 
to you.) 

Percent 

(a) Expand the war into North Viet- 
nam and go all out to win 

(b) Work toward a negotiated settle- 
ment through the United Nations 

and withdraw our troops when 

a settlement has been reached 

(c) Continue current policies of mil- 
tary support, without expanding 

or reducing our efforts appre- 

clabl: 

(d) bam ii our military troops and 
visers Immediately and Jet the 

8 solve their own prob- 

WOM EIE ANANE E A AE 


8. Federal excise taxes are charged on 
many luxury items. (For example, a 10- 
percent tax is levied on the retail price of 
perfume.) If you agree with me that Con- 
gress should cut excise taxes, please indicate 
in what order they should be eliminated or 
modified. 


25.4 


17.4 


9. Do you favor or oppose medicare, that 
is, hospital care for persons over 65, financed 
through the social security system? Favor, 
47.8 percent; oppose, 42 percent; undecided, 
10.2 percent. 

10. Our national objective is to land an 
American on the moon by 1970. Do you sup- 
port this program? Yes, 68.7 percent; yes, 
but the program should be slowed down, 14 
percent; no, 17.3 percent. 

11. I have introduced legislation to create 
a National Commission on Economic Conver- 
sion and Diversification and to establish re- 
gional centers to place the findings of science 
usefully in the hands of American enterprise. 
Do you favor this approach as a means of 
creating new markets and industry to widen 
the employment base in our valley? Yes, 
66.3 percent; no, 18.4 percent; no opinion, 
153 percent. 

12. Do you favor continuance of this type 
of questionnaire? Tes. 95.3 percent; no, 1 
percent; no opinion, 3.7 percent. 


National Distinguished Service Award To 
Be Given Speaker McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OP MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the great honor to be 
tendered to you on Thursday of this 
week when you receive the National Dis- 
tinguished Service Award of the National 
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Association of State Directors of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

Every Member of this House knows 
how well you deserve this high honor. 
Throughout your service in this body, 
you have given the interests and con- 
cerns of our Nation's veterans a high 
place in your thoughts and efforts. 

I am pleased to add my congratula- 
tions and good wishes to those of other 
Members of the House on this occasion. 


Addresses of Theodore Mekeldin, Mayor 
of Baltimore, at High Schools Ground- 
breaking 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to report that my city of Balti- 
more, under the progressive leadership 
of its mayor and city council, is en- 
deavoring to meet the city’s needs for ed- 
ucational buildings. Last month ground 
was broken for two new high schools, on 
adjoining property. At that time the 
speaker was the mayor, Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin. 

At the luncheon following the ground- 
breakings, he spoke briefly in tribute to 
the contractor in charge of these proj- 
ects, Victor Frenkil, president of the 
Baltimore Contractors, one of the largest 
contractors in Baltimore, an outstanding 
citizen and philanthropist. 

Mayor McKeldin’s remarks follow: 
ADDRESSES OF HON. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
MAYOR OF BALTIMORE 
(Addresses delivered in connection with 

groundbreaking ceremony and luncheon of 

Polytechnic Institute and Western High 

School) 


GROUNDBREAKING 

Here today we begin the process of proving 
that Baltimore is measuring up, not only to 
its municipal, but to its national responsi- 
bilities. 

All experts agree that the problems facing 
the Nation today, although they are of many 
kinds, trace back, almost without exception, 
to the problem of education. Poverty, for 
example, on which the President Invites us 
to make war, is to a very large extent a prob- 
lem of the ignorant. It is a rare thing for a 
man with eyen a fair education not to be 
able to find a job that will enable him to 
keep his family from want; but among the 
illiterate it is getting to be more and more 
the usual thing. 

Even in the matter of national defense, 
education counts for more and more. The 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force can make 
little use of a man who is illiterate, or nearly 
On the other hand, if a recruit has ex- 
cellent high school training, the defense 
forces can not only use him, but can give 
him additional special that will 
make his military service not a loss but a 
gain of time in the civilian world after his 
term of service. 

However, many of our ablest thinkers have 
become alarmed lest in meeting the needs of 
the services we pay too exclusive attention 
to technical training, out large num- 
bers of scientists, but f. that the 
country’s first need is for intelligent citizens, 
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competent to discharge their civic obligations 
with wisdom and honor. So we are faced 
with a strong demand not to forget the hu- 
manities in our preoccupation with the 
sciences. 

On this spot Baltimore City. is preparing 
to link the two in an establishment that will 
be the city’s honor and pride. Polytechnic, 
for the sciences, is balanced by Western High 
for the humanities; and both are located on 
a site where their noble buildings can be dis- 
played in a way that will make them orna- 
ments as well as utilities. 

This is, as I see it, a much more important 
consideration than some people believe. The 
strictly utilitarian mind holds that & boy or 
a girl, given shelter from the weather and 
enough elbowroom, can be educated as well 
in one kind of structure as another, and it is 
wasteful to spend money on grace and dig- 
nity in school buildings. 

These people overlook the fact that the 
first problem of education is to make the 
student desire to learn; and one of the most 
effective ways of making him desire to learn 
is to associate grace and dignity with learn- 
ing in his mind. Put him in a hideous old 
barn, even though it is weathertight, roomy, 
and adequately heated, and you have to some 
extent poured contempt upon education, and 
to that extent blighted his desire to learn. 

Therefore, I am delighted that the archi- 
tects’ drawings show a group of buildings 
graceful in their design and dignified in their 
proportions. We have not gone in for gaudy 

cence, but we have gone in for the 
beauty that is attained by a proper balance 
of line and mass. Those things contribute 
to the efficiency of the school just as surely 
as do sturdy construction and convenient ar- 
rangement. I do not believe that any stu- 
dent can come on the campus when the 
group is completed without gaining the im- 
pression, although he may not realize it at 
the time, that the city of Baltimore has a 
real respect for the educated man or women; 
which will stimulate the student's desire to 
become one. 

I feel, too, that we have done well to place 
this group apart from the hurly-burly of 
the business section, yet within easy reach. 
I believe that open air, sunlight, and a wide- 
sweeping view also contribute to education. 
I do not doubt that the youth who spends 
some years in these surroundings will attain 
an increase of self-respect that will be of 
growing value as the years pass; and I can 
think of no greater contribution to good citi- 
zenship. 

What we are actually building here is a 
gateway, a portal, through which generations 
of boys and girls will pass from the wilder- 
ness of the untrained mind into the ordered 
and beautiful world of the republic of Iet- 
ters. It is highly appropriate, then, that the 
gateway should be suggestive of the order 
and serenity that are the finest rewards of 
the cultivated mind. 

Let us speed the work, then, for whatever 
formal name we may give it, the real meaning 
of this structure, both to the men and women 
who build and to the boys and girls who will 
occupy it, is in the one word, “Hope.” 

LUNCHEON 


I have talked earlicr of the meaning to 
Baltimore of the construction job we started 
today—I mean the masonry, steel and con- 
crete structures. I propose now to talk about 
another kind of construction that goes along 
with it, but that does not use tangible, visi- 
ble building materials. There are things 
going into this construction job that are not 
measured by a sliderule nor weighed on 
scale, but that are just as important as any- 
thing hauled in by trucks or poured from a 
concrete-mixer. 

The tangible things we use to build an 
educational plant. The intangible, we use 
to bulld pride of achievement. The educa- 
tional plant will be worth $13 million, What 
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the achievement will be worth is beyond 
computation. Where the physical plant is 
built of masonry, steel and concrete, the 
achievement is built of skill, confidence and 
faith—skill to make the buildings strong and 
beautiful; confidence that the job will be 
carried through to a triumphant conclusion; 
faith that the finished work will be the door 
of hope for thousands of Baltimore boys and 
girls. 

Now I want to pay tribute to the man who 
has contracted to supply us these things. 
Victor Frenkil, president of Baltimore Con- 
tractors. Of course if you look through the 
legal documents you will find none of these 
things mentioned; but they are in the con- 
tract, just the same, written there not by 
the lawyers, but by the life-work of Victor 
Frenkil. 

The story should be familiar to us for it 
unfolded right here in Baltimore, and it 
follows the lines of the story that embodies 
the American dream, the story of the boy 
who, starting without wealth, or influence, 
or friends in high places, pulled himself up 
by a combination of intelligence and inte- 
grity until he stands like one of the rulers 
of the great city of Tyre, “whose traffickers 
are the honorable of the earth.” 

Victor Frenkil came up the hard way. 
Helping around his father’s store at 9, out 
of school and holding a full-time job at 17, 
he started in business for himself in 1931, 
half-way down the landslide of the great 
depression. A man who could merely sur- 
vive in those days was good. A man who 
could build up a business then was more 
than good, he was a phenomenon. 

But Vic Frenkil did it. Statistically, it 
wasn’t much of a business. In that first 
year his contracts ranged from $15 to a top 
of $250. But that wasn't the point. The 
point was that It kept going and growing at 
a time when giant corporations were crash- 
ing all over the place. I am not at all sure 
that to get a $15 contract in 1931 didn’t 
take more real ability than to get this $13 
million contract in 1965, for a magnificent 
record of achievement is more help to a man 
than an unlimited credit line. 

On his first sizable job by an error in his 
own estimate he lost $1,200, a more serious 
blow to him at that time than a loss of a 
hundred times as much would be today. But 
did he plead excuses, moan, and groan, and 
try to wriggle out? Not he. He took the 
Jolt, paid the loss out of his own pocket, and 
finished the job for his client as agreed. 
And he lost only in the short run. The 
reputation for honesty given him by that 
deal in the long run was worth far more than 
$1,200. 

Vic Frenkil, in fact, is a fine illustration of 
a saying that was a favorite with the senior 
Kennedy, Joseph P. Time and again he told 
his sons, “When the going gets tough, that's 
when the tough get going.” In 1931 the 
going was tough, but that’s when Vic Frenkil 
got going, and he has been going ever since. 

He has gone so far that today he Is in posi- 
tion, as general contractor, to deliver not 
only the physical building materials that will 
go into these schools, but also the spiritual 
values that we need even more than we need 
bricks and mortar—the skill that will build 
those buildings right; the confidence that 
they will be delivered exactly as agreed; and 
the faith that in constructing them we are 
adding immensely to the educational oppor- 
tunities of Baltimore boys and girls. 

For that ls what we owe the rising genera- 
tions. For youth today the going is, in many 
respects, actually tougher than it was in 1931 
because more education is required to hold 
even the simplest jobs. I am not sure that 
even a boy as good as Vic Frenki] was, start- 
ing with the same handicaps, could go as 
fast and as far as he did. 

But never mind that. Vic did it, and in 
that we rejoice. Do you remember the song 
written by the fellow who joined the Navy 
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and served as an ordinary seaman, a plain 
gob, through the late war? The rest of it 
doesn't apply, but I am sure you will all 
agree that Vic Frenkil is entitled to sing the 
last lines, In which the gob asserted that 
there is no danger at all for “a nation with 
millions of men like Nimitz, and Halsey, and 
me.“ 


A Letter Carrier Looks at the Mails 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said and written about 
poor mail service in the United States. 
I have received legitimate complaints 
from postal patrons in nearly every 
community in the Nation. Reports of 
poor postal service are not confined to 
isolated instances or areas—they are na- 
tionwide. 

Perhaps one of the best summaries of 
some of the postal service problems was 
contained in an interview with Jerome 
Keating, president of the Nationa] Asso- 
ciation of Letter Carriers, which ap- 
peared in the May 10 Republican Con- 


` gressional Committee Newsletter, which 


follows: 
Man. Service: “THE Worst I've Ever SEEN” 


Once it took a whole day to deliver mail 
from Cobleskill, N.Y., to Hydnsville, N.Y., 5 
miles away. Today, under the administra- 
tions new ZIP code program, the time has 
been cut to 2 days. 

The complaint above is typical of those 
heard daily across the country and flooding 
into congressional offices from trate postal 
users. What's behind the deteriorating mail 
service? To try to find out, the Newsletter 
interviewed Jerome Keating, president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, which 
represents the Nation’s postmen. The Inter- 
view follows: 

Mr. Keating, just how bad is mail service 
these days? 

“It's the worst I've ever seen and I’ve been 
associated with the Letter Carriers for 42 
years. It gets worse every year.” 

Can you give some specifics? 

Mr. Keatinc. Yes. Service has been cut 
all along the line. The postal service has 
steadily consolidated post offices, reduced 
railway post office operations and cut money- 
order and postal savings facilities. Twice- 
dally deliveries now are reduced to one. Par- 
cel post deliveries are down to 5 from 6 per 
week, I have here on my desk the wrapping 
from a package mailed from lower Manhat- 
tan to a point on Long Island on January 4. 
It did not arrive until the 14th. Ten days 
to travel just a few miles. Another package, 
mailed from Washington, D.C., last January 
13, arrived at its destination in Des Moines 
on January 25. In Greenville, S.C., church 
bulletins mailed on a Monday did not arrive 
until the following Monday or Tuesday, 
thereby leaving members uninformed about 
the Sunday services. All were for local 
delivery. In Madisonville, Ky., beauty par- 
lors’ supplies, shipped parcel post by train 
from nearby Nashville, took nearly a week. 
In sheer exasperation, the owners switched 
to a commercial delivery service. 

Speaking of parcel post, why are so many 
packages smashed in the mails? 

Mr, Kearine. Largely because of electronic 
sorting equipment. At the main post office 
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in Washington, D.C., 14 employees are kept 
busy rewrapping broken packages. Recently, 
the St. Paul post office was smashing 25 
hampers of packages daily. When this forced 
them to return to human labor, the rate 
dropped to one hamper per day. 

What's behind all these shortcomings in 
the mall service these days? 

Mr, KEATING. Lack of manpower, primarily. 
Reduced use of railroads is another reason. 
The Post Office now has taken the position 
that sorting of mail in transit, as done in the 
railway mail cars, is no longer necessary. 
All of this means not only poor service, but 
more and more overtime, Some postal work- 
ers now spend 80 hours a week on the job. 
That is a waste of money, because a man 
Cannot work efficiently that long. 

That brings up the question of postal em- 
ployee morale. What's the picture there? 

Mr. KeraTING. It could hardly be worse, 
Postal employees are trying to do a job they 
cannot do because there are not enough of 
them. But, of course, they get the blame for 
Poor service, Employees are being worked to 
their physical limits and are suffering in 
Many ways. In the Atlanta region, there 
were 55,840 hours of work lost over seven pay 
Periods. Many accidents were due to physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion. Employees in 
the Denver post office have been requested: to 
Cancel annual leave. In Hays, Kans., all an- 
tual leave has been canceled. It is impos- 
sible to begin to tell of all instances where 
men are compelled to carry their own mail 
route and part of another one. 

What's your answer to these problems? 

Mr, KEATING. The postal service needs more 
Manpower, particularly the appointment of 
full-time career employees to a greater ex- 
tent. Equipment and management tech- 
niques were supposed to improve service, re- 
duce manpower. But frankly, they looked 
better in the show window than they have 
worked inside the store. ABCD (same day 
business delivery) has delayed as much or 
More mall than it expedited. It has turned 
ont to be a mere gimmick. Much more has 
been expected from the ZIP code than it can 
produce. The program depends upon a ma- 
chine, the optical scanner, which has not 
even been completely invented—and when 
invented will have many shortcomings. The 
main trouble is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been laying off people in anticipa- 
tion of automation before the automated 
machines haye arrived. 


Robert E. Kennedy Named Sun-Times 
Associate Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSET. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Record today a 
most welcome announcement which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Sun-Times dis- 
closing that Robert E. Kennedy, chief 
editorial writer of that publication since 
1950, has been named associate editor. 
In making the announcement Mr. Mil- 
burn P. Akers praised Mr. Kennedy for 
the objectivity with which he approaches 
every editorial problem. 

It has been my privilege to know Rob- 
ert E. Kennedy for more than a quarter 
of a century. During all of these years 
I have seen Mr. Kennedy exemplify the 
highest principles of American journal- 
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ism. He has always been a credit to his 
profession, and I am sure that his many 
friends throughout the Nation will be 
happy to learn of his very well deserved 
promotion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Sun-Times 
announcement follows: 

ROBERT E. KENNEDY NAMED SUN-TIMES 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Robert E. Kennedy was named associate 
editor of the Sun-Times Saturday. The ap- 
pointment, effective immediately, was an- 
nounced by Milburn P. Akers, editor of the 
Sun-Times. 

In making the announcement, Akers said, 
“I have been associated with Robert Ken- 
nedy for more than a quarter of a century. 
He is a very able and widely experienced 
newspaperman, an excellent student of pub- 
lic affairs and, equally Important, one pos- 
sessed of an intelligent compassion for the 
underprivileged and the oppressed. The ob- 
jectivity with which he approaches every 
editorial problem is unsurpassed.” 

Kennedy has been chief editorial writer of 
the Sun-Times since 1960. During this pe- 
riod he has traveled extensively in the United 
States and abroad to observe firsthand polit- 
ical and economic conditions in this country, 
Europe, and Latin America. 


In 1947 he became a charter member of 


the National Conference of Editorial Writ- 
ers and served as chairman for 1957-58. He 
was president of the Chicago Press Club in 
1963. 

In 1954 Kennedy won the TWA Aviation 
Award for editorials on travel. His editor- 
ials were included in those for which the 
Sun-Times won the Chicago Council on For- 
eign Relations Award in 1956 and the Educa- 
tion Writers Association Award in 1957. 

Kennedy began his career as a reporter for 
the City News Bureau in 1929. During the 
early 1930’s he covered prohibition era gang 
murders, board of education affairs, politics, 
and such famous court trials as those of 
Roger Touhy and the late Samuel Insull. 

After a stint as assistant city editor of 
the City News Bureau, Kennedy joined the 
Chicago Times in 1935 as night city editor. 
In 1938 he was made political editor and 
wrote a daily column, “Mugwump.” Four 
years later he became chief of the Times’ 
Washington bureau where he wrote a dally 
political column. 

In 1954 he was named chief editorial writer 
for the Times. Five years later he assumed 
the post of chief editorial writer for the Sun- 
Times, a post he has held up to now. 


Free Elections, Not Anticommunism, 
Should Be Goal of U.S. Intervention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, we need 
some plain talk about the nature and 
morality of intervention because the ac- 
tion of the United States in the Domini- 
cian Republic these last 10 days has out- 
stripped, or at least fails to correspond 
with the contemporary attitude about 
intervention. 

Intervention in the internal affairs of 
other nations is strongly condemned. 
This principle is found in the U.N. Char- 
ter and it is even more explicity stated 
in the Charter of the OAS. Yet we in- 
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tervene every day in the affairs of other 
nations. The total thrust and purpose 
of American foreign policy is aimed at 
influencing events in other nations rang- 
ing from our military strength designed 
to deter others from starting a war to 
economic assistance aimed at speeding 
deyelopment in the recipient nations. 

These kinds of intervention have been 
acceptable and not thought to be incon- 
sistent with the prohibitions contained 
in the various multilateral charters be- 
cause they are peaceful in character, 
They do not employ force. 

We are using force in South Vietnam. 
Intervention in South Vietnam has been 
justified on the ground that the insur- 
gency war had external origins and con- 
tinues to have outside support thereby 
constituting aggression within the mean- 
ing of the U.N. Charter. The charter 
permits us to intervene when there is 
aggression. We have not taken that 
claim before the U.N., however. 

Today, we have taken another step. 
We are employing force in the Domini- 
ean Republic to quell a revolution which 
admittedly was of internal origin. We 
need to talk about these events and what 
they mean, because the quality of our 
leadership—its morality, if you will—is 
being called into serious question, both 
by our own citizens and abroad. We 
must reconcile our actions within the 
more fundamental values which are gen- 
erally shared by 


UNITED STATES AND THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


In 1963 President Bosch, elected 7 
months earlier and strongly supported by 
the United States, was overthrown by a 
military coup. We protested and sus- 
pensa aid but did not send in the Ma- 

es, 


Iñ the past 10 days the United States 
did intervene in the Dominican Republic 
when a new revolution sought to restore 
President Bosch to power. We did so 
because of our fear of a possible Com- 
munist takeover in that revolution. But 
the hard truth is that most revolutionary 
Movements seeking to oust a military 
sponsored or nondemocratically based 
government will contain some Commu- 
nists, They may lean toward Moscow, 
toward Peiping, or they may be indig- 
enous types. If they were in charge, 
they surely would not reestablish demo- 
cratic institutions in that country. But 
how can we know with accuracy the role 
they are playing? One can assume that 
the more resistance encountered by the 
revolution the more the Communists 
move toward control. Yet their infu- 
ence cannot be easily identified nor can 
we assess their prospective control if the 
revolution is successful. 

One is not reassured by the cries from 
some within the United States that our 
own civil rights movement is Communist 
inspired, nor by the tendency in Latin 
America to classify social reformers gen- 
erally as Communists, just as General 
Wessin with whom we are cooperating 
calls former President Bosch Communist, 
which he is not. 

Thus, if the United States continues 
to use this rationale of a possible Com- 
munist takeover for intervention, we are 
placed in a peculiar and untenable posi- 
tion. We do not intervene when demo- 
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cratic institutions are destroyed by a 
military takeover, but we do intervene 
when efforts are made to restore such 
institutions because of the inevitability 
of Communists attaching themselves to 
the cause. 

This is a wholly unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. This type of assymetrical inter- 
vention can only lead to increasing iso- 
lation from our friends and increasing 
involvement in the civil wars of other 
countries, 

The fundamental objections to force- 
ful intervention come from the experi- 
ence of mankind, particularly from the 
experience of those who have been the 
victims of intervention. Countries 
which have been under colonial control 
and countries which though emancipated 
have been subjected to the strong arm 
of the larger powers are particularly 
sensitive. We need only ask how we 
would feel if other powers were to inter- 
vene with force in our affairs. 

NONINTERVENTION IS NOT AN ABSOLUTE 

PRINCIPLE 

Yet it is perfectly plain that noninter- 
vention is not an absolute principle para- 
mount above all others. My clearest ex- 
ample is the genocide committed by the 
Nazis against the Jews. Who among us 
could ever again stand by and say this 
was no concern of ours? A contemporary 
example is the ruthless, uncivilized treat- 
ment which South Africa accords its 
non-European population. Nor can 
civilized people ignore the wholesale de- 
nial of political and personal rights by 
totalitarian governments on both the 
left and the right. In short, there are 
more compelling considerations to de- 
termine our conduct than that of non- 
intervention. 

THE PROMOTION OF REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 

The promotion of representative de- 
mocracy as a form of government is one 
principle to which the principle of non- 
intervention must often give way. Amer- 
ican foreign policy is bottomed on the 
belief that a world of democratic nations 
provides the most favorable environment 
for our own security. Our faith in the 
democratic process has deep pragmatic 
roots. The genius of this process is its 
ability to effect change without revolu- 
tion. Moreover, experience has shown 
that governments which have a mature 
Political process permitting the free 
exercise of the ballot are least likely to 
engage in military adventures and are 
most likely to add stability to the inter- 

national community. 
OAS NATIONS ARE COMMITTED TO PROMOTING 
DEMOCRACY 

In the Western Hemisphere, to estab- 
lish and maintain representative de- 
mocracy is an important goal of the 
Organization of American States. In 
the Charter of Bogotá which set up the 
OAS in 1948 as a “regional agency with- 
in the U.N.,” there appears the following 
language! 

The solidarity of the American States and 
the high aims which are sought through it 
require the political tion of those 
States on the basis of the effective exercise of 
representative democracy. 


A conference of Western hemispheric 


nations was called in 1962 on this ques- 
tion. It is interesting to note that this 
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conference, called the “First Symposium 
on Representative Democracy,” was held 
in Santo Domingo, capital of the Domin- 
ican Republic, from December 17 to 22, 
1962. One of the activities of the con- 
ference was the observation of the 
December 20 election which brought that 
island its first representative govern- 
ment after 30 years of the Trujillo dic- 
tatorship. 

It was the conclusion of that OAS 
symposium that the other fundamental 
principles of the American regional sys- 
tem would become truly meaningful only 
insofar as all the member States adopted 
a vigorous constitutional policy favoring 
the establishment or consolidation of 
such a political system within their re- 
spective national territories.” 

So the principle is well established in 
our hemisphere to promote representa- 
tive democracy. 

INTERVENTION IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC MAY BE 
JUSTIFIED 

The action of the United States in the 
Dominican Republic can be justified, in 
my opinion, if the basis for such inter- 
vention is explicitly stated as the need 
to preserve the right of the people to 
choose their own government. This 
statement needs to be followed by action 
consistent with this objective. If the 
United States promptly moves toward 
the holding of free elections and requests 
the OAS to take over in the interim, 
then I see the total effect of interven- 
tion resulting in the strengthening of 
democratic institutions on the island, 
the avoidance of bloodshed, and the will 
of the people being observed. 

What must be avoided at all costs is 
the establishment of a client government 
dependent upon outside forces for sup- 
port. This would utterly destroy any 
moral foundation for our action. 

These steps in support of the right of 
the people to choose their own govern- 
ment would not be easy. The Domini- 
can Republic lacks strong traditions of 
public service. It had barely the veneer 
of an effectively organized and func- 
tioning government. 

Suppose that under OAS sponsorship 
an election is held and someone is 
elected President who finds himself un- 
able to meet the demands of his people 
for adequate wages, employment, and 
economic progress. Then the country 
moves more closely toward another coup, 
revolution, or civil war? Then what is 
the role of the OAS or the United States? 

There is no easy answer to this di- 
lemma, and every course of action in- 
volves calculated risks. For my money, 
however, I would choose the right of self- 
government unrestricted except for a 
continuing guarantee to the people that 
their right to choose their own leader- 
would be respected and enforced. 
This would mean that a military coup or 
any other revolution would automatically 
bring forward OAS forces designed to en- 
force these basic constitutional processes. 
This is the kind of intervention which in 
my judgment is highly moral and is 
sorely needed. 

Had this type of guarantee been in 
effect in 1963 President Bosch could have 
called upon the OAS or the United States 
for help in defending his constitutional 
right to his office. Such a procedure 
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would, of course, be giving free license 
to the people to vote into office good and 
bad presidents alike, some of whom 
might well damage the economy or wel- 
fare of the Nation. Unfortunate as this 
might be, there is no other acceptable 
solution which does not place our goals 
in serious jeopardy. 
MULTILATERAL FORCE IS BEST 


I have suggested that the OAS take 
on these new tasks, because multilateral 
intervention carries assurance that an- 
nounced reasons for intervening are in- 
deed genuine and unlikely to become 
subordinated to someone else’s national 
interest. Confidence in the multilateral 
agency is thereby engendered. More- 
over, the presence of multilateral forces 
favorably changes the psychology flow- 
ing from the use of force. 

The prime example was the recruit- 
ment for use in the Congo of small nation 
forces which had no history of colonial- 
ism. Logistical support, on the other 
hand, was supplied by the larger nations. 
The same concepts applied in the Do- 
minican Republic would be of enormous 
assistance. 

THE ROLE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Although fhe OAS seems the logical 
agency to effect a transition to a popu- 
larly elected government, the United 
Nations may be the logical vehicle for a 
major economic program which must 
surely follow the reestablishment of a 
democratic government in this country 
which suffers from illiteracy and high 
unemployment. The UN. Economic 
Commission for Latin America, the U.N. 
Special Fund and Expanded Technical 
Assistance programs or the World Bank 
might well be asked to accept substantial 
development responsibilities in the Do- 
minican Republic in cooperation with 
the Inter-American Committee for the 
Alliance for Progress. This possibility 
should be explored because the United 
States should make perfectly clear to the 
world as well as to the Dominican Re- 
public our willingness to employ multi- 
lateral agencies to carry out a program 
of economic assistance to which we will 
make substantial contributions rather 
8 insist on a bilateral aid relation- 

p. 

The possibility of the United Nations 
becoming the multilateral agency to in- 
tervene in support of free elections needs 
further consideration. The OAS Charter 
provisions are explicit in rejecting such 
a role today—but they can be changed. 
The U.N. Charter provisions are not sọ 
explicit and in the case of the Congo 
the U.N. found a way to intervene. For 
the moment the political problems within 
the U.N. probably preclude such a role, 
leaving regional organizations such as 
the OAS and the OAU in the best posi- 
tion to act if they will. There is no in- 
herent reason, however, why the U.N. 
should not act when requested to act by 
a freely chosen government which is 
threatened by forces within the country. 
UNITED STATES MUST ANNOUNCE ITS OBJECTIVE 

OF FREE ELECTIONS 

Some implications which follow from 
this examination of our intervention in 
the Dominican Republic are inescapable. 
We need to firmly fix in our minds and 
announce to the world that our objective 
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55 the preservation of the right of people 
to choose their own government. It is 
in these terms that we must justify the 
use of force, and not on the grounds of 
anticommunism. Moreover, this re- 
quires a reexamination of our position 
on coups which are committed by the 
military forces in these countries. 

It is my fervent hope that events in 
the Dominican Republic will cause this 
Nation to take a good, hard look at what 
it really seeks to do—and then to speak 
the truth. If a fundamental reexami- 
nation follows these events it may bring 
a new surge of enthusiasm and commit- 
ment to the enormous undertakings of 
this Nation across the globe. 

WE ARE AT A CROSSROADS 


It is my considered judgment that the 
United States stands at one of its most 
crucial crossroads since World War II. 
The energetic application of force by 
President. Johnson has filled a vacuum, 
but like the genie in the bottle, we may 
have uncorked an ill spirit which can do 
more damage to the United States than 
any other single action taken since the 
end of World War II. People across this 
entire globe will be watching with close 
attention the steps now taken by our 
Government. “If there was ever a time 
when the fundamental morality of our 
Nation had to be demonstrated, that time 
is now. This fundamental morality 
must be pursued vigorously to its logical 
conclusion despite the calculated risks 
which are involved. 

The Organization of American States 
likewise stands at a crossroads. The 
doctrine of nonintervention uncritically 
accepted these past decades must now be 
reexamined with eyes which also com- 
prehend the enormous moral implica- 
tions of the events which are unfolding. 
If the OAS meets these challenges, it can 
literally transform this hemisphere with 
new relationships which recognize man’s 
responsibility toman and our mutual in- 
terdependence in our common efforts to 
2 the blessings of freedom for pos- 

rity. 


The Importance of Job Vacancy Data 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years the Repuvlican mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee 
have been urging the administratión to 
do a statistical survey on job vacancies to 
Serve as a critical tool of economic pol- 
icymaking. Work on this project has 
now begun. At the same time, the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board has 
been conducting its own pilot. studies in 
this area, the first results of which were 
announced in the Washington Post of 
May 10. 

In a Rochester, N.Y., study, the NICB 
found 8,000 job vacancies for an esti- 
mated job vacancy rate of 3 percent of 
the work force. When the NICB elimi- 
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nated those jobs that would be avail- 
able at some date beyond the cutoff date 
of the study, the job vacancy rate was 
1.9 percent. Comparing these figures to 
Rochester’s 2.7 percent unemployment 
rate presents a convincing demonstra- 
tion of how in at least one labor market 
area, the number of jobs going begging 
equals or even surpasses the number of 
people unemployed. 

This information makes. strikingly 
clear the dangers inherent in trying to 
pump up aggregate demand in order to 
reduce unemployment without knowl- 
edge of the number of job vacancies ex- 
isting in the economy. It lends new ur- 
gency to the need for such data which 
has been expressed by Prof. Arthur 
Burns, Prof. Raymond Saulnier, and 
other distinguished economists. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle from the Washington Post, to 
which I referred be included in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The article follows: 

Jos Vacdc Srupy Apps Fun TO POLICY 
CoNTROVERSY 
(By Frank C. Porter, Washington Post staff 
writer) 

New fuel for a continuing argument over 
national economic policy was supplied yes- 
terday by the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which said a pilot study indicates the 
significance of Job vacancy statistics. 

The finding bolsters the case of some con- 
servative economists, who contend that un- 
employment figures as a determinant of Gov- 
ernment policy are misleading unless com- 
parable statistics on unfilled job opening are 
also considered. 

Other economists have argued that job 
vacancy figures are uncollectible in a form 
precise enough to be useful—targely because 
too many employers are unwilling to furnish 
the information. 

But the NICH, á business-backed research 
organization, claimed yesterday that “a high 
rate of employer response can be obtained.” 

Tt released the first part of a pilot study 
in which it surveyed 401 employers in the 
Rochester, N.Y., area and found some 8,000 
job vacancies as of February 12. 

NICB reported 33 percent of the openings 
were for professional and managerial talent; 
22 percent for semiskilled workers, 17 per- 
cent for skilled, 14 for clerical and sales, 7 
percent for service, and 6 percent for un- 
skilled workers. 

Despite the demand for professional types, 
the survey found that in 58 percent of the 
vacancies, employers were willing to accept 
those with no related work experience. And 
in more than a third, no high school diploma 
was required. 

As a result of the survey, Rochester's fob 
vacancy rate was estimated at 3 percent of 
the work force. Eliminating those jobs avail- 
able at some future date, the rate would be 
19 . The area's unemployment rate 
was 2.7 percent at the time, NICB said. 

The small spread between the job vacancy 
and unemployment rate goes to the nub of 
the argument set forth by Arthur F. Burns, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers under President Eisenhower. Writing 
recently in the Harvard Business Review, 
Burns took issue with the longstanding pol- 
icy of basing stimulative Federal monetary 
and fiscal policies on the basis of a high 
unemployment rate alone without any ref- 
erence to existing job vacancies. 

The Burns theory can be put this way. 
Paced with an alarming 7-percent unem- 
ployment rate, a nation might resort to def- 
icit financing and low interest rates to 
perk up the economy and take up the man- 
power slack. 
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But supposing the job vacancy rate was 
also 7 percent. This would indicate as many 
unfilled positions as idle workers. And it 
would suggest either or both of two condi- 
tions: (a) imperfections in the machinery 
of matching men or jobs, and (b) lack of 
qualifications among the unemployed to fit 
them for the vacant jobs: 

Under these conditions, Burns argued, the 
Government's stimulative policy would have 
little impact on unemployment; rather 
would it aggravate a skilled manpower short- 
age through increasing demand and thus 
produce inflation. 

Some liberal economists, in addition to 
being dubious about the usefulness of job 
vacancy figures, fear they might be used as 
a political tool to squelch or cut back eco- 
nomic stimuli and other policies to relieve 
unemployment. 

But H. Bruce Palmer, NICB president, not- 
ed yesterday that “job vacancy information 
has been collected and published regularly in 
most of the developed countries. 

“Our ultimate goal is the development of 
at least as good a measure of the demand 
for labor as we now have for the supply of 
labor,” he said. “Although final judgment 
must await the completion of two additional 
surveys later this year, it seems apparent at 
this point that a meaningful count of job 
vacancies can be made.” 


Los Angeles City Council Opposes Dirksen 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former member of the Los Angeles City 
Council, Iam proud to report its unani- 
mous opposition to proposals which 
would overturn the one-man one-vote 
rule. The action of the Los Angeles City 
Council and of many other representa- 
tive governmental bodies and organiza- 
tions throughout our Nation is encour- 
aging evidence that the voice of the peo- 
ple will be heard and that attempts to 
write permission for unfair legislative 
apportionment into the Constitution will 
be defeated. The text of the council 
resolution follows: 

Whereas the central right of all men who 
live in a self-governing society is the right 
to vote; and 

Whereas the form of a self-governing so- 
ciety is nothing but a pretense and a decep- 
tion to the extent that its structure actually 
operates to grant to its members an unequal 
voice in the conduct of their public business; 
and 

Whereas citizens of the populace counties 
of California have an unjustifiably unequal 
voice in the conduct of their affairs because 
an amendment to the California constitu- 
tion was adopted in 1926 for the purpose of 
perpetuating the political dominance over 
the affairs of this State which the northern 
counties of California enjoyed by reason of 
their population in the 19th century; and 
this was done through the device of diluting 
the strength of the votes of persons residing 
within the rapidly growing heavily popu- 
lated counties of the south; and 

Whereas the citizens of Los Angeles County, 
now totaling nearly 7 million in number, are 
entitled by reason of their population to 
more than 15 State senators, but have suf- 
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fered by reason of the dilution of their voting 
influence to the extent that now they have 
but one senator, and the vote of a citizen 
in the sparsely settled areas of the State is 
inflated to the extent that It may have as 
much as 450 times the influence in the State 
senate as does the vote of a citizen in Los 
Angeles County; and 

Whereas despite court ruling that this in- 
justice must end, an active and well-financed 
campaign to preserve the present system is 
being carried on by members of the California 
State senate and a member of California 
interests which seek to preserve the present 
system through which a minority of less than 
11 percent of the people can effectively con- 
trol the State senate; and 

Whereas Members of Congress are being 
actively solicited to adopt measures making 
it possible for minority control to continue 
in California, and there is danger that this 
campaign of propaganda, if not forcefully 
contradicted, may persuade even Congress- 
men from those districts of California which 
are most severely discriminated against that 
the people of the heavily populated counties 
are content with the present intolerable 
situation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the City 
of Los Angeles advise California's Senators 
and all Members of Congress elected from 
the County of Los Angeles: 

1. The Council of the City of Los Angeles 
without a dissenting vote has advised the 
State legislature that it favors the creation 
at an early date of Senate districts in this 
State based upon the judicially approved 
principie of substantially equal population. 

2. The city of Los Angeles requests the 
Congress not to adopt any amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution which, by superseding 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment, or otherwise, would make it 
possible for a State legislature, whether sup- 
ported by a majority vote of the people or 
not, to be so organized that the equality 
of the weight and influence of one citizen’s 
vote upon the State's legislative processes 
is substantially different from the weight 
or influence of another’s merely because he 
lives in a different place, engages in a dif- 
ferent means of livelihood, or belongs to any 
class or group whose existence has no rela- 
tionship to his status as a citizen. 


Chicago’s Radio and Television Industry 
Honors Ralph Atlass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Broadcast Pioneers Organiza- 
tion awarded its annual achievement 
award to Mr. Ralph Atlass, vice president 
of the Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., and founder of radio station WIND 
in Chicago. 

Several hundred leading figures in the 
radio and tlevision industry joined in the 
tribute to Mr. Atlass, who has scored 
with several of the “firsts” in the devel- 
opment of the radio industry. 

Mr. Howard Miller, one of Chicago's 
most distinguished radio and television 
personalities, served as master of cere- 
monies at this inspiring banquet. 

I should like to include in the RECORD 
today, Mr. Miller’s eloquent tribute to 
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Mr. Ralph Atlass, and I should also like 
to include in the Recorp today, the 
names of those illustrious Chicagoans 
who sat at the main table in honoring 
Mr. Atlass. 

Those joining in the tribute repre- 
sented a cross section of Chicago’s lead- 
ing personalities in the radio and tele- 
vision industry. 

The head table guest list included the 


following: 

Bob Larsen, Chuck Bill, Daddy-O Daylie, 
Josh Brady, Merv Griffin, Gene Taylor, Capt. 
Bill Eddy, Virginia Gale, Bob Atcher, John 
Doremus, Norman Ross, Paul Gibson, John 
Harrington, John Moser, Dan Calibraro. 

Sock Hettler, Don McNeill, Larry Wolters, 
Ed Wallis, Howard Miller, Ralph Atlass, Jim 
Beach, Jack Brickhouse, Irv Kupcinet, Ernie 
Shomo, Lee Phillip, Jack Bowen, Franklyn 
MacCormack, Eddie Hubbard, Fahey Flynn. 


Mr, Speaker, Mr. Miller's remarks fol- 
low: 

ADDRESS BY HOWARD MILLER AT THE RALPH 
ATLASS TESTIMONIAL BANQUET, APRIL 23, 
1965 
Unlike Mare Anthony, who appeared in the 

Roman Senate to bury Caesar, not to praise 

him, we here admit that our privilege is to 

praise Ralph Atlass, not to bury him; be- 
cause today, Ralph Atlass is as vital to our 
industry as he has been since 1924, when he 
brought a facility out of a basement in his 
home in Lincoln, Il., a facility which was 

born a decade earlier in the mind of an 11- 

year-old boy, only to become radio station 

WBBM. Since then, for these intervening 

41 years, he has continued to make substan- 

tial contributions to our thinking and to the 

art and science of radio communications. 

Perhaps it is not wise to list accomplish- 

ments of one so alive for fear a hearer might 

believe the contributions have ended— 
nothing could be further from the truth— 

but for the historians, let me recite just a 

few of the firsts achieved by Ralph Atlass: 

First public service shows in conjunction 
with the AMA in 1924, first courtroom broad- 
casts in 1929, first schoolroom of the air, 
first exclusive baseball broadcasts, first 
broadcast of a baseball road game, first co- 
incidental listening survey—the birth of our 
rating services. 

There are just too many more to list here, 
but Ralph's biggest first was his introduction 
of a format or broadcast philosophy which 
is now practiced by over 95 percent of all the 
radio stations in the United States, the music 
and news format. It was in 1940, a quarter 
century ago, that Ralph Atlass decided radio 
could, and radio should do a better job for 
our citizenry; a quarter century ago that 
he determined radio, as we knew it then, 
was overdue for an overhaul. With emphasis 
on public service, he introduced music 24 
hours a day with news every half hour. 

Now these are the firsts which the docu- 
mentarians can and will talk about. But so 
that we don't miss the real story, as an 
employee, associate; and I am proud to say, 
a friend, the real greatness of Ralph Atlass 
is born in the complete integrity he has 
for our industry; integrity for the business 
aspect, for the client and for the public. 
Long before an NAB existed to establish a 
code of broadcast standards, Ralph Atlass had 
limited commercial word count and had in- 
troduced a maximum spot content in the 
broadcast hour, in keeping with good taste 
he had banned certain types of objectionable 
advertising. Long before an FCC demanded 
a share of time devoted to public service, 
Ralph Atlass had initiated a wide spectrum 
of programing designed to serve the needs 
of our society, Long before our present-day 
rating services were created to benefit the 
advertiser in measuring circulation and to 
assist management in pleasing the public, 
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Ralph Atlass conducted radio’s first coinci- 
dental listener survey—this is integrity—not 
imposed by rules or regulations, but born In 
a mind and a heart, 

Today, Ralph Atlass, as vice president of a 
great group of radio and television stations. 
continues to contribute, long he will, He 
will continue to teach all of us how radio 
stations should be properly operated to serve 
the needs of an audience. He will continue 
to teach us the value of integrity. 

This is the Ralph Atlass we honor tonight. 


L.B.J. Reemphasizes U.S. Desire To 
Negotiate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 22, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sacra- 
mento Bee, in an editorial dated April 30, 
1965, makes it abundantly clear to all 
that our President and our Nation is 
willing to enter unconditionally into dis- 
cussions on the Vietnamese crisis. 

I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
the full text of this editorial; 

L.B.J. Reempnasizes U.S. Destre To 
NEGOTIATE 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has provided 
new evidence America is eager to end hostili- 
ties in Vietnam. In a well mounted press 
conference he emphasized again the willing- 
ness of this Nation to enter unconditionally 
into discussions on the Vietnamese war, or 
any other subject with any government in 
order to advance the cause of peace. 

He emphasized that this Nation will not 
relax its support of South Vietnam so long 
as it is under aggression from the Vietcong. 

Many the world over are asking why the 
United States is in this messy fracas at all. 
The answer is obvious. It is there because 
twice it has been drawn into world wars 
which it did nothing to head off when they 
were buillding. 

And America well may ask; Why are we 
in this alone? Do the nations of Europe 
have no recollections of Munich? Do they 
have no memory of the clearly hostile steps 
taken by the general staff of Germany before 
1914? 

This Nation has the logic of history on its 
side. A Communist bloc, which already has 
declared war on all capitalistic powers, 18 
making a preliminary move in this war. 
America is standing alone in trying to check 
the expansion of a force which threatens all 
free governments. 

Of course this Nation should have done 
more than it has done on the diplomatic 
level. It should have reminded the signa- 
tories to the treaty which ended the Indo- 
china war in 1954 that they have as grave 
a responsibility as the United States has to 
see the treaty is obseryed. Probably the 
United States has done so. But has it done 
80 in terms which the other nations cannot 
profitably ignore? Certainly the United 
States should demand a showdown with the 
treaty signatories, with the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization and with the United 
Nations. 

It is a reflection on this country’s persua- 
sive power and on the gratitude of the other 
free nations that America alone has to suffer 
the full cost of fighting the advance actions 
of the Red bloc, which if they are successful 
will embroil the whole world in annihilatory 
war. 
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L.B.J.’s Ceaseless Hunt for Talent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
include at this point a copy of an article 
Written by Marianne Means, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can of April 25. 

The column deals with the President's 
continuing search for individuals emi- 
nently well qualified to serve the Goy- 
ernment and the country. 

I believe President Johnson's efforts 
along these lines deserve our thanks, and 
Should merit the attention of the Con- 
gress, 

The article follows: 

LB. J. s CEASELESS HUNT ron TALENT 
(By Marlanne Means) 

Wasxincton.—Vietnam, civil rights, and 
the Great Society get the headlines, but 
President Johnson struggles constantly with 
another major problem that draws little at- 
tention—finding high-caliber talent to staff 
his administration, 

Almost as fast as he fills jobs, it seems, 
Others fall vacant—men leave to return to 
Private life and the greater financial rewards 
of the business world. Although the Presi- 
Gent has made nearly a dogen new appoint- 
ments in the last week, about 20 top posts 
Temain to be filled. 

Some critics have charged that the Pres- 
ident is too pokey about filling jobs. Some 
Claim he cancels scheduled appointments In 
dlsgruntlement if news of his choice leaks 
Out before he can get around to announc- 
ing it himself. The latter charge is,a myth, 
Spread largely by newsmen who 
Wrong or accepted the word of a hopeful 
appointee who boasted before he actually 
had the job in the bag. 

It is certainly true, however, that the 
President takes his own sweet time about 
filling jobs, and refuses to be pressured into 
hasty appointments. But this is not neces- 
sarily bad. He has devoted a great amount 
of thought and energy to picking his admin- 
istration team. He has made a real effort 
to play politics with appointments little as 
Possible short of angering some important 
Political ally. 

Part of the President’s slowness in filling 
Jobs is due to his insistence upon a thorough 
field check by the FBI—which takes a mini- 
mum of 30 days—before he makes his final 
decision. Under past Presidents a quicker 
but less complete type of FBI check was usu- 
ally made on potential jobholders and some 
appointees were even announced before an 
FBI check had been made. 

The wisdom of the President's caution in 
this regard has already been proven, for in 
Several cases the FBI checks have turned up 
factors that forced the President to shelve 
the potential jobholder or at the least to ask 
aoe an even more penetrating FBI investiga- 
ion. 

Ambassadorial appointments take even 
longer, because they must be cleared with 
the countries involved before the President 
can name them. 

President Johnson’s insistence upon deep 
secrecy during this waiting period has given 
credence to the argument of those. who say 
he tosses out job hopefuls who spill the 
beans before he is ready. In fact, however, 
the secrecy is necessary to give him an ab- 
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solutely free hand. The President character- 
istically wants to remain flexible until the 
last minute when he has gathered in every 
last report and absorbed every last develop- 
ment—whether he is deciding upon the 
course of the war in Vietnam, whether to go 
to Texas for the weekend, or whom to name 
to his sub-Cabinet. 

The record demonstrates that the Presi- 
dent has named many men whose appoint- 
ment or reappointments were first leaked 
in the press. They include Charles Ross, a 
member of the Federal Power Commission; 
Joseph Barr, Under Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; and John Carver, Under Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Celebrating Israel Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
14, 1948, according to the Julian calendar, 
and May 6, according to the Hebrew 
calendar, the British mandate over Pal- 
estine came to an end, and present day 
Israel was born. For the idea of a re- 
turn to their original homeland had 
never been absent from Jewish hearts, 
nor indeed from Jewish thoughts or cul- 
ture, from the very beginning of the 
dispersion. 

That the Arabs immediately attacked 
Israel and were beaten back is known 
to all of us. That the United Nations 
had to be called in to establish and main- 
tain a precarious peace is equally well 
known. From May 15, 1948, until today, 
Arab leadership has never recognized the 
permanence of Israel, and has never re- 
nounced its intention to drive the Is- 
raelis into the sea. When recently the 
enlightened leader of Tunis, Habib 
Bourguiba, suggested that it might be 
time to recognize Israel and get on with 
the business of development, he was de- 
nounced as a traitor by the Arab leaders. 

However precarious her security, Israel 
has used the intervening years well. She 
has brought in the exiles, the survivors 
of Nazi persecution and Jews of North 
Africa and the Middle East who were 
often second-class citizens in lands in 
which they had lived for a thousand 
years. Rapid and continuing expansion 
of her economy has been a top priority 
Israel objective, an objective which gives 
every sign of being successfully met. 
The Israel gross national product has 
continued to rise, and by enormous na- 
tional effort Israel export have also ris- 
en. So much land has been brought 
under cultivation through irrigation 
schemes that it is already proverbial 
throughout. the world that Israel has 
made the desert bloom. 

Politically Israel is a stable democracy, 
not only friendly with the West, but 
actually tied to the West by vital nation- 
al interests. Her defense forces have al- 
ready proved superior to those of the 
enemies that surround her. But Israel 
takes equal pride in her technical assis- 
tance programs, which while modest in 
Scope, are pursued with vigor and enor- 
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mous skill. Many an African country 
has already benefited substantially from 
such an Israel program. 

Most of all, Israel can take pride in 
the spirit of her people, a people res- 
cued from the jaws of extinction, with 
a fierce will to live, and a never-say-die 
outlook, Israelis are accustomed to liv- 
ing dangerously. Their bearing under 
Stress contains a lesson for all of us, as 
we extend the hand of friendship, on 
this, their independence day. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr.. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
date of the 10th of May is celebrated by 
freedom-loving Rumanians and Amer- 
icans of Rumanian descent as the anni- 
versary of Rumania’s independence. On 
that day in 1877, the Rumanians pro- 
claimed their liberty from the Turks, 
under whose yoke they had suffered since 
late in the 15th century. For more than 
four centuries the Rumanian people had 
been seeking to free themselves from the 
Ottoman Empire whenever opportunity 
permitted, and in the last decades of the 
19th century they finally met with 
success. f 

The independence of Rumania was 
soon afterward recognized by Russia, 
Italy, Great Britain, France; and Ger- 
many. A kingdom was proclaimed and 
Prince Charles was crowned King on 
May 22, 1881. Until the Second World 
War, Rumania flourished in its liberty. 
The war, however, resulted in the loss of 
that liberty. Rumania became one of 
the captive nations of the Soviet Union, 
its sovereignty curtailed by a satellite 
status which is deplored by those Ru- 
manians who understand the importance 
of freedom as well as by all Americans 
who have migrated to this country from 
Rumania, 


At the present time significant changes 
are taking place in Rumania. Although 
until recently Rumania was one of the 
most ardent Soviet allies, there has been 
a conspicuous amount of de-Russifica- 
tion and expanded cultural interchange 
with the West in the past few months. 
Russian is no longer a compulsory lan- 
guage in schools. The number of Soviet 
films has been reduced and the Soviet 
radio program has been dropped. In 
1964 Soviet-Rumanian Friendship Week 
was given only perfunctory attention. 
More and more Western plays are being 
shown, and additional Western authors 
have been put on accepted reading lists. 

There should be no illusion that the 
Communist system itself has been lib- 
eralized, or that the Government of 
Rumania has moved one iota away from 
Communist ideology. Rather, the Sino- 
Soviet ideological differences have given 
Rumania more opportunity for maneu- 
ver. Let us hope that in the process of 
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change the longing for freedom which is 
felt in the hearts of the Rumanian 
people can eventually result in the at- 
tainment of true independence once 
again. May our expressions commemo- 
rating Rumanian indepedence remind 
all people behind the Iron Curtain that 
they have not been forgotten by the free 
world. 


Minnesota’s Capable Congressman: 
Joseph E. Karth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a dis- 
tinct pleasure for me to call the atten- 
tion of the House to an article on the 
gentleman from Minnesota, Josepu E. 
Kartu, that recently appeared in that 
outstanding magazine Challenge pub- 
lished by the General Electric Co. 

Jog Kartu has been an outstanding 
member of the Committee on Astronau- 
ties ever since he joined it in 1959. His 
dedication, unflagging energies and ma- 
ture wisdom have been a tower of 
strength to me and to the other members 
of the committee in the many investiga- 
tions we must take into the Nation’s 
space and science programs. 

Jos Kartu might be a little embar- 
rassed by the many complimentary 
things that are said about him in this 
article. But he need not be, because I 
am sure that every one of his colleagues 
in the House and on the committee 
wholeheartedly agree with them. 

I am very happy to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor this very well writ- 
ten story entitled, “Minnesota’s Capable 
Congressman”: 

MinnesotTa’s CAPABLE CONGRESSMAN; JOSEPH 
E. Kartu 
(By William Haynes) 

Ask any American mother if she wants her 
son to grow up to be President of the United 
States and she'll say yes. But ask her if 
she wants her sop to grow up to be a poli- 
tician and she'll be insulted. 

Distrust of politicians and political life is 
a feeling that runs deep in American so- 
clety—yet many of our Presidents have had 
long and honorable careers in politics before 
they assumed the Presidency. And countless 
dedicated men and women have served the 
Nation in less conspicuous but also vitally 
important political positions, in local com- 
munities, in the States, and at the national 
level. 

The simple fact is this: You can't have 

government in a free nation unless in- 
dividual citizens of integrity are willing to 
give up their private careers and enter the 
political arena. For those that do, the risks 
are great and the rewards of public service 
are often long in coming. Why then, do 
they do it? 

Ask a man like Jon Kartu of Minnesota, 
why he entered politics and he'll tell you 
how it happened; how a group of friends and 
associates prevailed on him to run for the 
State legislature to help better conditions 
in their county ("I had no more intention 
of running for office then—it was 1948— 
than the Nation had then of sending a rocket 
to the moon,” he says); how he listened to 
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their arguments and became a candidate ("I 
agreed with them that the legislator we had 
was not supporting needed programs for the 
State"); how he lost in his first cam 
and chastened, redoubled his efforts to win 2 
years later and embark on a political career 
that would lead him eventually to Washing- 
ton, D.C., and stewardship of a key sub- 
committee in Congress, 

In a world he never made, or dreamed of, 
Jor Kartu has “made it.” At age 41, he is 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on 
Space Sciences and Applications, and second 
ranking Democrat on the full committee on 
Science and Astronautics of the House. He 
is, perhaps, the youngest subcommittee 
chairman in Congress—using his full talents 
to represent his constituents in suburban 
Ramsey County back in Minnesota and 
guard the public interest in the Nation's sci- 
entific space programs. 

A happy combination of capability, con- 
science, and coincidence brought him there. 

CAPABILITY 


For capability—take his career in Minne- 
sota and the armed services. He was the in- 
ternational representative for the union of 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers, AFL- 
CIO. “I handled their arbitration and NLRB 
cases in a five-state area—as well as help- 
ing them negotiate with the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Co.,“ he states. “I did 
general troubleshooting for them also.“ 

He attended the University of Nebraska 
School of Engineering. After completing 2 
years of engineering studies, his education 
was interrupted by a call to combat duty. 
During service in Europe, he received a rec- 
ommendation for a battlefield commission. 

He served 8 years (four terms) in Minne- 
sota’s State Legislature from 1950 to 1958; 
was named chairman of the legislature's 
labor committee, and also served on the tax 
and game and fish committees. He was 
voted “outstanding legislator’ during the 
1958 session. Also in 1958, he was elected 
permanent chairman of the State Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party Convention, a po- 
sition he had filled on previous occasions. 

During his 6 years in Congress, he has 
set a standard of accomplishment in his 
work that is envied by many and matched by 
few. It's a formidable task simply to un- 
derstand the complexities of NASA's un- 
manned and scientific space programs, but 
Jom Kartu has gone beyond this. Keeping 
his eyes firmly on the public interest, he 
has analyzed and studied both long- and 
short-range objectives of the NASA programs 
and played a major role by tailoring congres- 
sional appropriations for NASA to meet the 
Nation’s needs. 


CONSCIENCE 


For consclence—take his devotion to good 
government and his belief that good gov- 
ernment and good citizenship mean more 
than voting once or twice a year. Answer- 
ing calls to duty has become second nature 
to Jor Kartu. He did it in the Second World 
War. He did it when he was called upon 
to run for the State legislature, And he 
did it once again when he was asked to 
solve a party crisis and run for the con- 
gressional seat he now holds. 

But more than this, he has seen each 
call in terms of an all-out commitment to 
the job at hand—and hasn't been satisfied 
with less than total success, Defeated in 
his first political campaign, he took stock 
of the situation, decided he hadn't worked 
hard enough—and immediately began plan- 
ning for his second and successful attempt. 

As chairman of the Space Sciences and 
Applications Subcommittee, he has a difi- 
cult role. “Other congressional committees,” 
he observes, can get testimony from scores 
or even hundreds of witnesses who take po- 
sitions elther for or against the legislation 
being considered. On the other hand, we on 
the Space Committee receive only one side 
of the story. We get witnesses mainly from 
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NASA and some of the contractors on NASA 
programs. Ali of the testimony we get is 
positive and uncritical. There are no wit- 
nesses who testify against the space program, 
for example. Although I am a strong sup- 
porter of the national space program, it would 
still be helpful to hear some dissenting views 
on some of the projects,” Kartu adds, 

“The fact that we don’t get this kind of 
testimony,” he continues, “means that it's 
more difficult for us to reach accurate judg- 
ments in our hearings on requests for funds. 
Remember, we get highly sophisticated, sci- 
entific testimony—and evaluation is often 
difficult, The only answer to this problem 
is that we must exercise independent judg- 
ment. To accomplish this, each member of 
the committee must do a great deal of home- 
work in order to be thoroughly familiar with 
the space programs. We must maintain and 
protect our objectivity above all—so that we 
do not simply become ‘yes men’ for every 
request for money, We must never forget 
that the American public depends on us to 
make sure that each dollar spent is spent 
intelligently.” 

COINCIDENCE 


For coincidence—take his nomination for 
Congress in 1958. EUGENE MCOARTHY, now a 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota, had decided 
to give up his seat as Congressman and run 
for the Senate. Karts was chairman of the 
county Democratic Convention that met to 
choose a successor for McCartHy. Recall- 
ing the episode, Kartu says: “There was no 
thought on anybody's part to choose me. 
We had some good candidates for the job and 
it was assumed one of them would be chosen. 
However, a stalemate between two of them 
developed in the convention—and someone 
threw my name in without telling me. Then 
they came to me and asked if I would run. 
I said no. But they nominated me anyway: 
I was chosen on the first ballot. I agreed to 
run and I’ve never regretted my decision,” 
he concluded. 

After winning the election in November 
1958, he went to Washington to begin his 
first term. Here again coincidence played a 
part in his career. As a freshman Congress- 
man, he was asked what committees he 
wanted to serve on. His first preference was 
the Labor and Education Committee, because 
of his background in labor relations and his 
strong interest in education. However, an- 
other Democratic Congressman from Min- 
nesota was already serving on that commit- 
tee; to keep an equitable geographical rep- 
resentation, congressional leaders asked 
Kartu to select another committee. His 
choice of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee was a logical development from his 
interest in engineering studies in college. 

RESPECTED BY ASSOCIATES 

Today, Karru stands in that select group 
of men—some in Government, some in indus- 
try—who, by their knowledge, dedication, and 
experience in their field, have proven them- 
selves worthy of public trust and confidence. 
His strapping 6-foot, 2-inch frame is now 
well known on Capitol Hill. 

A congressional colleague describes JOE 
KarTH as an “outspoken legislator whose 
energy and dedication are mammoth—with @ 
sense of humor that is always welcome dur- 
ing long committee sessions.” 

Another comment: “Political leaders of 
both parties have to respect a man like JoE 
Kartu. In his highly important work he 
avoids partisanship and is solely an intelli- 
gent, informed, hard-working Congressman.” 

He's direct and pulls no punches, His 
knack for summing up complex problems in 
simple terms has found an appropriate sub- 
ject in the scientific space program. He can 
also use it to sum up his own feelings. How 
does he like his work? “What I like best 
about this work is the challenge it offers to 
do something good and do it properly—and 
the opportunity to participate in the de- 
cisionmaking process,” he says. 
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“The most difficult thing about the whole 
Job is finding adequate time to keep Informed 
&bout what you should know and what people 
expect you to know.” KARTH, of course, must 
keep abreast of all current public issues and 
legislation, not just those in his space spe- 
Clalty. Like most Congressmen, KarTH must 
Maintain two households—one near Wash- 
ington, D.C., and one in his home district in 

nesota, which includes the city of St. 
Paul, With his wife, Charlotte, and his three 
Sons, Kevin, 12; Bradley, 6; and Brian, 24. he 
lives in Temple Hills, Md., when in Wash- 
ington. “It's tough to do the job that must 
be done here in Washington and have enough 
time to get back home often enough to keep 
in touch with the voters,“ he acknowledges. 
“But I wouldn't exchange this for any other 
life. I like it better than anything I’ve ever 
done.” 

Here are his observations on the state of 
the Nation's scientific space programs. 

PURPOSE OF UNMANNED SPACE PROGRAMS 


“The manned and unmanned space pro- 
grams should supplement each other and 
in most cases I believe they do. Let me con- 
trast the reasons for each category of pro- 
grams. We have manned programs because 
We want to determine how well man can sur- 
Vive in the rigors of a space environment— 
and how much contribution he can make in 
terms of carrying out activities there. For 
example, our manned programs may involve 
National security. We may well have a need 
to develop the ability to inspect alien satel- 
lites and spacecraft while they are in flight, 
and manned programs may be necessary to do 
this. On the other hand, our unmanned and 
scientific programs have four major purposes: 

1. To explore the far reaches of outer space 
Where man can't at this time anyway, en- 
dure the environmental conditions. 

2. To find out whether man can exist in 
these other parts of the solar system; to 
learn what could be called the variables of 
existence—what are the effects of the en- 
Vironment on mice, monkeys and other 
Organisms; is there deterioration of cells, and 
if so. how much. 

3. To do things that man can't do and that 
man is not needed to do, Le., a communica- 
tions or a weather satellite system—these 
missions can be accomplished effectively 
without man and therefore should be done 
that way, 

4. To support the manned programs: the 
Ranger, Surveyor, and Lunar Orbiter pro- 
grams are all intended to get information 
that will be useful in pointing to answers 
for design and other problems in the manned 
Programs; to make sure that the manned pro- 
grams have the best opportunity for success. 

“The most practical and sensible way to 
Proceed with space exploration is to find 
answers to questions about space with simple 
Spacecraft and then use these simple vehicles 
as forerunners to heavier and more complex 
vehicles. For example, if the unmanned pro- 
grams can prove it's feasible for man to sur- 
vive on a planet such as Mars, we might 
then begin programs designed to put man on 
these planets.” 

INTERPLANETARY PROGRAMS 


“I'm not satisfied with our progress in this 
area. We have a vital need for two things 
for future planetary exploration programs: 
more dollars and better planning. There 
should be carefully planned, long-range ob- 
jectivea in these programs—but there are 
Not. In my opinion, NASA does not have 
adequately prepared plans for such missions. 
The plans they have made are redundant, 
calling most often for more of the same. A 
Well planned program would show a logical 
Progression, e.g., a planned Mariner 66 flight 
should be designed to gather substantially 
more information about Mars than the 
Mariner 64 flight. To make the best use of 
the launch opportunities over the next 5 to 
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10 years, the Nation must have well thought 
out, long lead-time programs. t: 

“NASA is putting most of its eggs in the 
manned lunar basket. Large slices of the 
space budget ple go for this purpose because 
the manned lunar program is the only na- 
tional priority program. I’m not suggesting 
we diminish the effort and money we are 
putting into this manned program—but I 
am suggesting that we should expand the un- 
manned programs. They are on a starva- 
tion diet now, dollarwise, and this should 
be corrected as soon as possible. In terms 
of dollars spent each year, we should in- 
crease the money spent for the unmanned 
space programs by at least 50 percent and 
perhaps as much as 100 percent to achieve 
the proper results. The current budget for 
the unmanned programs is about $750 mil- 
lion a year, while the budget for the manned 
programs is more than four times as much— 
over $3 billion. But better planning is neces- 
sary, too. Much more could be accomplished, 
even within current budgetary limitations if 
some real planning were done. However, 
NASA is a young agency with a highly tech- 
nical, extremely complicated task and I’m 
sure as time goes on, more comprehensive 
unmanned programs will be offered. 

“The need for more dollars is pressing. 
The unmanned p are the heart and 
soul of scientific investigation of outer space 
and the funding level for them is in- 
adequate.” 


APPLICATION SATELLITE PROGRAMS 


“These are very practical programs that 
offer the promise of direct benefits to the Na- 
tion and to the world. For example, a 
weather satellite system could help us predict 
the weather accurately—a benefit worth bil- 
lions of dollars to the Nation. I think a 
greater effort might be made in supporting 
some of these practical programs. Why? It 
might be because some scientists tend to like 
more abstract and less realistic projects. 
Also, In some instances, it may be easier for 
them to sell abstract ideas for programs 
rather than practical ones. We need more 
emphasis on these application satellite pro- 
grams. They will bring direct benefits to the 
country long before many of the other pro- 
grams have their technical payoff. 

PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


“I think we need to build greater public 
understanding of the scientific and un- 
manned space programs. However, it's going 
to be a very slow educational process. You 
can equate it to the amount of time (2 or 
3 years) it took members of congressional 
Space committees themselves to become 
familiar enough with the programs; and 
this, of course, was after close association 
with the programs. There is, naturally, 
much greater understanding of the manned 
space programs because they have received 
30 to 40 times as much publicity. 

“However, I am enthusiastic about public 
acceptance of the space programs because It 
is generally good. The public may not fully 
understand the programs, but they do sup- 
port them. I anticipate this support will 
continue. 

“I do think if people had their druthers' 
and they could, say, cut a billion dollars from 
the space program and increase Government 
spending for something like hospitals by a 
billion dollars, they would do it. But that's 
not the way Government appropriations 
work. These appropriations can't be trans- 
ferred from one program to another, You 
can't help one program by cutting another 
one and I think people understand this now. 
In any case, cutting spending for space pro- 
grams would hamper the Nation’s economic 
progress and stifle the extremely useful tech- 
nical advances the program is producing." 

TRAINING OF PEOPLE 


“I believe strongly that the Government 
has a responsibility to help train more highly 
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qualified technical people. Both the mili- 
tary and civilian space programs need these 
people. In a very realistic sense, you can't 
keep taking apples from the barrel indefi- 
nitely without replacing them. Therefore, 
I have vigorously supported the NASA uni- 
versity program, which provides for the 

of Ph. D.'s in certain key fields. 
Originally started to train 10 people in each 
of 10 universities, the program now includes 
training for more than 1,000 persons. In 
fact, NASA's goal is to provide 3,000 to 4,000 
Ph. D.’s by 1970, Each year I- support the 
NASA program, Another part of this pro- 
gram provides special technical facilities at 
the universities to give added depth to the 
training.” 

INDUSTRY-GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 


“These are generally good. I do have one 
complaint though: too often the Government 
does research and development work itself— 
work that could be more effectively done in 
private industry and university laboratories. 
I oppose the Government building expensive 
facilities that duplicate private ones—or that 
preempt possible private ones. 

“Industry applies its experience to getting 
the most commercial or consumer value out 
of research and develoment work, and this 
is what we need to take full advantage of 
the spinoffs that occur in all major R. & D. 
programs, The Government does not have 
the incentive to do this, Another problem 
with extensive Government research facili- 
ties is that much data tends to get stamped 
‘classified.’ This stifles economic progress 
by preventing industry from making use of 
possible new techniques. 

“I do agree with NASA and the Govern- 
ment, however, in building certain large test 
facilities, Those such as the Saturn test fa- 
cility are appropriate for the Government to 
build because they are so large and so ex- 
pensive that they cannot be duplicated. If 
a prime contractor were permitted to build 
such a facility, it would give that contractor 
an automatic monopoly on future business 
involving the need for the facility, and I be- 
lieve this would be wrong. However, indus- 
try certainly ought to invest in test facil- 
ties where monopolies would not be created 
and here the facilities would be competitive 
and useful for various programs. 

“Industry generally does a fine job on the 
various space programs, but I wish people 
in industry were more willing to speak up on 
particular issues. Sometimes it's difficult to 
get industry’s honest opinion on a project 
or a program because the people involved are 
afraid to antagonize persons in other organi- 
zations, In NASA or perhaps even in Con- 
gress, As a Congressman, I want to get 
objective opinions from industry about vari- 
ous space programs and I have a hard time 
doing this. We need a little more courage 
on the part of everyone in the business, I be- 
lieve.” 

COMPETITION WITH RUSSIA 

“The international competition with the 
Soviet Union is an important fact of life. It 
is, and it should be, a vital consideration in 
the decisions we made about the space pro- 
gram. From the historical point of view, the 
countries we now consider underdeveloped 
are the ones who have not advanced scientifi- 
cally or technologically. They have large 
numbers of uneducated and sick and hungry 
people. They have fallen behind in the com- 
petition because they have not advanced 
technically. History also shows that those 
countries or cultures that did advance tech- 
nically gained world leadership—and when 
they rested, they fell from the pinnacle of 
leadership. From this standpoint alone, it's 
worthwhile for us to invest this money in 
space because it’s keeping us in the lead in 
this crucial struggle for world leadership.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Sneaker, the ap- 
oppointment of John A. Schnittker as 
Under Secretary of Agriculture has been 
warmly received in his home State of 
Kansas. My own State of Iowa has an 
interest in this recognition, too, because 
he received his doctor's degree from Iowa 
State University in Ames, 

I had the personal privilege of associa- 
tion with Dr. Schnittker about 2 years 
ago in Geneva, Switzerland, where he 
was representing the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at preliminary discussions 
covering the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. 

An interesting and informative edi- 
toral reviewing Dr. Schnittker’s career 
as student, teacher, and Government 
official appeared in the April 28 edition 
of the Manhattan, Kans., Mercury. 

The editorial follows: 

Joun A. SCHNITTKER 

A young man who began his agricultural 
career on a Kansas farm near Nashville in 
Kingman County is now the No. 2 man in the 
huge U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The brilliant success of 40-year-old John 
A, Schnittker, newly appointed Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, comes as no surprise to 
professors and others who knew him both as 
a student and faculty member at Kansas 
State University. 

“Everybody recognized John had real abil- 
ity when he was an agriculture student at 
Kansas State in the late forties and early 
fifties,” says Dr. Paul Kelley, a Kansas State 
agricultural economics professor who super- 
vised Schnittker’s undergraduate work on a 
research project. 

“He was a topflight, hard-working fellow 
who, even as a student showed signs of 
getting ahead, Kelley recalis. 

Most Kansas State people who knew 
Schnittker as a student remember that he 
was a leader in college activities both in and 
out of the classroom. He was an officer in 
Several campus organizations and was presi- 
dent of both his social fraternity and & 
technical argricultural organization. 

Schnittker received a bachelor of science 
degree in agriculture in 1950 and a master 
of science in agricultural economics in 1954. 
Both degrees were awarded by Kansas State 
University. Later, he received a doctor’s de- 
gree at Iowa State University, Ames. 

Between 


Uder Secretary joined the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural Economics Department in 1933. 

During 1958-59 Schnittker was on leave 
from Kansas State to serve on the staff of 
the Council of Economic Advisers In Wash- 
ington, D.C. This group reported directly 
to the President of the United States on 
economic policy. 

Shortly after John F. Kennedy was elected 
President, he named Schnittker to head up a 
nine-man committee to formulate a national 
wheat program. Later Schnittker was called 
to Washington again as a consultant to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He left Kansas 
State in 1961 to enter full-time Government 
service. 

In June of last year Schnittker was named 
Director of Agricultural Economics in the 
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US. Department of Agriculture, one of the 
Nation's top farm jobs. In that position 
he was key adviser to Orville Freeman, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and administered the 
Department’s economic research and statisti- 
cal- programs. Prior to his appointment, 
Schnittker had represented the Department 
in the preliminary discussions at Geneva on 
the negotiations on general agreements on 
trade and tariffs. 

It’s no wonder Schnittker's former profes- 
sors and colleagues at Kansas State Uni- 
versity weren't surprised when he was picked 
for the No.2 job In one of the world’s largest 
agencies, John Schnittker had been getting 
read for it since he was a Kansas farm boy. 


The Dangers of Negotiating With the 
Communists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSXI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Zbigniew Stypulkowski, 1 of 16 mem- 
bers of-Poland’s wartime underground 
government who were taken from War- 
saw to Moscow just before the end of 
World War II, supposedly for the pur- 
pose of negotiating a postwar peace 
agreement and then jailed by the Soviets 
on trumped up charges, is visiting Wash- 
ington this spring. We are particular- 
ly fortunate to have him here in Amer- 
ica at a time which marks the 20th an- 
niversary of Soviet treachery committed 
against the Polish underground leaders, 
who were taken to Moscow, where upon 
their arrival they were immediately ar- 
rested and interned in the infamous 
Lubianka, prison. 

Mr. Stypulkowski refused to plead 
guilty or crack under the Soviet system 
of psychological brainwashing. 

I should like to include at the con- 
clusion of my own remarks a statement 
issued by Mr. Stypulkowski in observance 
of his 20th anniversary. I believe his 
statement is particularly significant and 
should be called to the attention of all 
of our Armed Forces since Mr. Stypul- 
kowski is today undoubtedly one of the 
greatest living authorities on Commu- 
nist brainwashing techniques. He per- 
sonally was the victim of these tech- 
niques, and the fact that he survived this 
Communist ordeal is a tribute to his 
strength and his firm belief in the prin- 
ciples of human dignity. 

Mr. Stypulkowski, author of the book, 
“Invitation to Moscow,” presently is rep- 
resentative to the United States of the 
Polish Consul of Unity, which is sta- 
tioned in London and continues its re- 
sistance to Communist domination of 
Poland. 

On March 28, 1945, when it appeared 
the Soviet Army would occupy the whole 
of Poland, the 16 Polish underground 
leaders were invited by Marshal Zhukov, 
Supreme Commander of Soviet forces in 
Poland, to begin negotiations with the 
Soviets about future relations between 
the U.S.S.R. and Poland. 


Mr. Stypulkowski was a member of the 
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Polish underground movement in War- 
saw at that time, and helped organize 
reisistance through sabotage of Nazi oc- 
cupation forces, 

Marshal Zhukoy sent word that his 
efforts to negotiate with the 16 Polish 
leaders were authorized by Stalin. 

Mr. Stypulkowski and his colleagues 
contacted by radio the Polish Govern- 
ment in Exile in London for instructions. 
The Polish Government in Exile in Lon- 
don in turn contacted the United States 
and British Governments and were told 
not to reject this “generous gesture by 
Stalin because it might be the last chance 
for survival of the Polish nation.” 

Under this pressure, the Polish under- 
ground government in Warsaw accepted 
Zhukoy’s invitation but not without their 
own suspicions. They agreed that to re- 
ject the Soviet's overtures would have 
given Stalin an excellent excuse for eras- 
ing Poland from the map and saying that 
the Poles did not want to negotiate after 
the war. 

Part of the arrangement for negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union was that 
Zhukov would provide the Polish under- 
ground government a.Liberator airplane 
in which the Poles would be flown to Lon- 
don for more thorough consultation with 
the Polish Government in Exile. How- 
ever, the agreement was that first the 
16 members must come to dinner with 
Zhukov to demonstrate to the tense Pol- 
ish population that there was cooperation 
between the Soviets and the Polish. In 
the closing days of the war, the Polish 
population was tremendously uneasy 
about the presence of Soviet troops with- 
in the Polish nation, and the Communists 
were most anxious to establish an image 
of friendly relations. 

The 16 Polish leaders were advised on 
March 29 that Zhukov had to visit his 
headquarters at the advanced Soviet 
positions, and were requested to fly to his 
headquarters. 

It was only after boarding the Soviet 
plane and taking off that the Polish 
leaders realized that they were heading 
for Moscow. They were told not to be 
concerned because Zhukov's plans were 
changed at the last moment and he was 
in Moscow. Even upon arrival at Mos- 
cow the delegation of 16 Polish under- 
ground leaders, including Stypulkowski, 
were received very warmly and with top 
honors at an airport ceremony. It was 
not until they arrived at the gates of 
Lubianka prison that they were told that 
they were under arrest, imprisoned, and 
charged with three crimes; First, ob- 
structing Soviet efforts during the war; 
second, that they were German spies; 
third, that they were agents for the 
British and American intelligence. 

They were then all exposed to unend- 
ing cross-examination in Lubianks 
prison which Stypulkowski describes aS 
Russia’s “laboratory of psychological 
brainwashing.” ; 

In the book, “Invitation to Moscow,’ 
Stypulkowski has exposed this technique 
which continues to be used to this day 
as witnessed by the reports of U-2 pilot 
Francis Powers, and Prof, Frederick 
Barghoorn. 


Stypulkowski is in the United States 
in an effort to call attention to the 
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meaning of these same techniques in re- 
lation to developments in the interna- 
tional arena. 

Stypulkowski was released by the So- 
viets in August 1945, after surviving an 
Ordeal of 141 intensive interrogations. 
His release came after parliaments 
throughout the world demanded to know 
what had happened to the 16 Polish un- 
derground leaders. The organizing ses- 
sion of the United Nations being held in 
San Francisco in 1945 was suddenly dis- 
Tupted when representatives of the Pol- 

Government in Exile demanded to 
know what had happened to Stypulkow- 
ski and his compatriots. 

President Roosevelt personally inter- 
vened in behalf of the Polish leaders. It 
Was only after this type of world indig- 
Nation that the Soviets released Stypul- 
kowski and some of his compatriots. 

Stypulkowski believes that the free 
World must understand Soviet psycho- 
logical warfare techniques in order to 
Properly evaluate the attitudes of the 
Soviets and China in relationship to 
Vietnam and the entire Far East. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Stypulkowski's state- 
Ment follows: 

STATEMENT ISSUED BY ZBIGNIEW 
STYPULKOWSKI 
(Polish lawyer and one of the 16 members of 

Polish Underground Government who were 

kinapped in March 1945, by Soviet authori- 

ties and taken to Lubianka prison) 

This observance of the 20th anniversary 
Of my illegal arrest by Soviet authorities is 
not an observance of an anniversary of my 
Personal experience. 

It is an observance of a much greater and 
deeper disclosure to-the Western World of 
the depth of international and political im- 
Morality to which the Soviets may reach to 
accomplish their purposes. Sixteen under- 
ground leaders of the Polish State, after hay- 


ing successfully led the nation on behalf of ' 


the Allies during World War II. were taken 
by force and the duplicity of a dishonored 
assurance of safe conduct by the Soviets, 
and sent to Moscow to stand trial. 

Trial for what? Trial for crimes against 
the Soviet Union. What crimes? The crime 
Of not surrendering their nation to Russia. 

is monstrous violation of the integrity of 
& nation’s right to survive is what we wit- 
Nessed 20 years ago. This knowledge has 
been ours now for this period of time. Let 
Us not forget this lesson—so that the lesson 
May not be repeated at your expense next 

e. 
We are observing also the pitiful fate of 
Many of my colleagues who were taken with 
me to Moscow. 

The Western World stood aghast at this 
obvious attempt to liquidate these 16 lead- 
ers by means of legal procedure. 

In deference to world opinion, the Soviets 
Magnanimously meted out sentences rang- 
Ing from a few months to 10 years. The re- 
sult? Some died in prison while others, 
when they returned to Poland, were inpris- 
Oned again—quietly this time—and the 
World hears of them no more, 

Soviet mission accomplished? Yes. West- 
ern World conscience satisfied? Yes. 

„īa there something to be learned here by 
Nations who still preserve their national in- 
tegrity? I say yes. 
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At this time I wish to note that Lubianka 
prison, where I was incarcerated and sub- 
jected to 141 interrogations day and night 
without breaking down and confessing is the 
supreme laboratory of Soviet brainwashing 
techniques. Being the only one who did not 
confess makes me, I suppose, somewhat of 
an expert in this field. At least a kind of 
victim expert. 

As a matter of fact, I have written a book 
upon these experiences hoping to make a 
small contribution to the world—deeper and 
broader awareness of Communist brainwash- 
ing techniques—techniques transferred from 
application to the individual to application 
to whole nations and people. While 
Lubianka is the laboratory, the world is the 
field of application for this ghastly science. 

Whether it Is Russian communism or 
Chinese communism is irrevelant. The 
technique Is the same and its purpose is but 
one: “Weaken and destroy the will to resist.” 

We see this today in Vietnam. All moves 
have been learned in Lublanka. Exert pres- 
sure; make demands that. are excessive; in- 
timidate; cajole; extend the hand of friend- 
ship and cooperation; make the subject 
weary of this continual resistance; show him 
how he can end this struggle, reexert de- 
mands; induce in him a belief that continued 
resistance is impractical, too costly, and 
senseless. Give him to understand that there 
is no foreseeable end to the struggle; the 
future brings nothing but effort, and effort, 
and ceaseless effort; one has done all that 
one can; one now deserves that rest one has 
been promised if only one gives in. Does 
this sound familiar? 

This is what I have personally experienced 
in Lublanka, and this is precisely what you 
are experiencing as a nation in Vietnam. 

My standing here before you—alive and 
not broken down-—is living proof that it is 
possible to resist Communist psychological 
brainwashing, and win. To successfully re- 
sist, an individual, like a nation, must have 
something within him which he loves very 
much and will not surrender. It may be his 
sense of personal honor and integrity. It 
may be his love of country. It may be his 
religious beliefs. But whatever it is, it must 
be a positive value without which to him life 
is nothing. 


It must be stronger than the fanaticism 
and hatred possessed by the enemy. Once 
the enemy realizes this fact, he is the one 
who becomes weaker in his determination. 
Moral courage has shifted the balance in 
favor of the resister. Now the enemy, feel- 
ing this relative weakness of his own, begins 
to concentrate on ways to develop compro- 
mises with his intended victim, 

It is good for our Western World to remind 
itself from time to time of these basic les- 
sons learned from the experiences of these 
Polish leaders. This, I conceive, is the real 
and worthwhile purpose of this 20th an- 
niversary observance, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shali be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C,, 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 5 
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No Single Resource Is More Important 
Than Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, May 8, 1965, was a very significant 
day in the history of southeast Texas. 
On that day, President Lyndon Johnson 
dedicated the Sam Rayburn Dam and 
Reservoir in Jasper, Tex. This 120-foot- 
high dam and the 114,000-acre reservoir 
Make up the largest fresh water lake in 
the State of Texas. The thousands of 
People assembled at the site were wel- 
Comed by the senior Senator from Texas, 
the Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH. Fol- 
lowing this, President Johnson, speaking 
by telephone, told of the importance of 
maximum utilization of our water re- 
sources. He also pointed out how espe- 
cially appropriate it was that the dam 
be dedicated to our late beloved Speaker 
Sam Rayburn. Others pointed out that 
it was fitting that the President make the 
dedication since he has been long noted 
for his work in behalf of water develop- 
Ment for Texas and the Nation and par- 
ticularly since, as Senator, he had strong- 
ly supported this great project in south- 
east Texas from its inception. 

The complete text of the President's 
remarks follows: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REMARKS 

Hello there, Jack Brooxs and Charlotte, 
Senator YarsoroucH, General Free, Bill 
Weed, and my beloved friend Mrs. Bartlett, 

is a very happy and proud occasion for 
me and for the people of southeast Texas 
and for the entire Nation. 

Having worked with all of you from the 
earliest beginnings of this project which you 
are dedicating there today, I deeply regret 
that the official duties that I have here this 
Weekend make it absolutely impossible for 
Mme to join with you this morning in your 
celebration which I had planned for so long to 
attend. 

Jack and Charlotte have talked to me for 
Several months about this occasion and Lady 
Bird and I had looked forward to being there 
and enjoying it with all of you. Perhaps you 
will give us a raincheck and we can come 
back another day. 

This dam and reservoir fulfill the fore- 
Sight and the vision of many citizens who 
saw many years ago the necessity and the 
Opportunity of developing the basin of the 
Naches and Angeline Rivers. The list is 
long of private citizens to whom credit is due. 
Certainly particular credit goes to the energy 
and the enterprise of your own very able and 
effective Congressman and my longtime good 
friend, Jack Brooxs. Day after day, week 
after week, month after month, year after 
year, I was almost afraid to meet Jack in the 
corridors or on the street for fear that he 
had one more errand that he wanted me to 
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run in connection with this authorization 
and appropriation. Without the patience, 
the perseverance, the will, and the determina- 
tion of Congressman BROOKS, this important 
achievement might not yet be a reality. He 
had the support of the Texas delegation, in- 
cluding Mr. Rayburn, your own very able, 
senior Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH and all 
the rest of us in doing our little bit to help 
bring this about, but it is chiefly through 
his own efforts that it is a monument to him 
as well as to Mr. Rayburn. 

I think it is especially appropriate that 
this dam should bear the name of that great 
American—Sam Rayburn. 

As Speaker of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, he was a friend of my father when 
I was born. Later, as Speaker of the House 
in Congress, Mr. Rayburn became my teacher 
and my counselor. My personal debt to him 
is great and I am so proud to be able to 
participate in perpetuating his memory so 
appropriately when his sister is able to be 
present. 

Through his lifetime, Mr. Rayburn was a 
strong and tireless supporter of our Nation’s 
efforts to conserve and to develop the bounti- 
fulness with which we are now endowed. 
This continuing effort, through many gen- 
erations, has contributed greatly to the 
strength and success in the challenging years 
of the 20th century. 

No single resource is more important to 
us than water. Our management of Amer- 
ica’s water resources is basic to the success 
in meeting the many obligations and many 
opportunities of our growing population. 

Water has always been a first concern of 
the Western and Southwestern States. To- 
day, no region of the Nation can afford to 
take water for granted because from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific coast, the urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization are creating a 
mighty and great thirst for water, and more 
water. 


I don't think any of you really know how 
much you are contributing to the industri- 
alization of your wonderful east Texas area 
by the attention that you are giving the wa- 
ter resources of that area. And no two men 
in the entire Congress are more active in 
water resource legislation than Jack BROOKS 
and RALPH YARBOROUGH, and I know all 
Texans are proud of that. 

If this thirst is not satisfled by positive 
and constructive and timely action, we could 
experience very great trouble in fulfilling the 
promises and the potentials of American 
life. 

I believe there are at least 10 objectives 
that we should set for ourselyes and we 
should strive continuously to reach. If you 
will give me a moment, I would like to point 
them out: 

We must control flooding on our rivers and 
our streams. 

We must assure an ample supply of good 
water for domestic and industrial and agri- 
cultural use. 

We must purge our rivers and harbors of 
pollution. 

We must further develop our navigation 
systems. 

We must develop more fully our Nation’s 
great hydroelectric power potential. 

We must provide increasingly for water- 
oriented outdoor recreation of all kinds, 

We must be good stewards of our irreplace- 
able fish and our wildlife heritage. 
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We must conserve and enhance the gran- 
deur of natural environments and make 
them more accessible to all of our families 
of this land. 

We must preserve and create beauty 
throughout the land. 

Finally, we cannot afford to approach any 
part of our overall water resources develop- 
ment program on a single-purpose, or a sin- 
gle-interest basis. If all the requirements 
that confront us are to be satisfied, none of 
us can afford to be selfish. We must all 
learn to share this limited resource to attain 
the greatest good of the greatest number of 
people. 

“The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber” was the personal creed by which Sam 
Rayburn lived and by which Jack Brooxs 
and RALPH YARBOROUGH and the rest of us 
try to work and serve our Nation. That creed 
is an appropriate and fitting guide for us as 
we work together in unity to make life bet- 
ter throughout our land, and to make life 
safer and happier and most hopeful through- 
out the world, 

We of our generation bear a high and a 
noble trust. The burdens are heavy, The 
demands are many. But we shall not fall. 
Where the word of America has been pledged, 
as we have demonstrated this last week, it 
will be honored. Where freedom is in dan- 
ger, it will be defended. Always and forever 
wherever there is an opportunity to make 
peace, America will be represented. 

So I take great personal pride now in dedi- 
cating to the service of the American peo- 
ple and to the strength of the American 
Nation the Sam Rayburn Dam and Reservoir. 

Thank you my good friends of Texas. I am 
so sorry I am not there with you now. 


Wages and Prices in the Steel Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, an inter- 
esting and insightful editorial on the 
special study of wages and prices in the 
steel industry, as made by the Council of 
Economic Advisers, was published in the 
Wall Street Journal of May 7. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts THAT SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 

In unveiling the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers’ special steel study this week, admin- 
istration economists denied they were trying 
to influence the industry's wages and prices. 
Still, an official conceded, “the facts more 
or less speak for themselves.” 

Indeed they do, and not only in the way 
the official had in mind. 

The facts show that the administration, in 
its effort to cope with inflation, is coming 
down ever harder on the steel industry. The 
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CEA even produced a special productivity 
figure for the industry, using a method it 
applies nowhere else. 

Throwing out the sharp productivity 
swings associated with strikes and strike 
threats, the Council estimated that industry's 
productivity had risen at a 3-percent annual 
rate during the more “normal” parts of the 
1957-64 period. It's a fair inference, a Fed- 
eral official acknowledged, that Washington 
therefore thinks the steel industry can boost 
wages by 3 percent without raising prices. 

If the industry does not follow this arti- 
ficial “guidepost” (are strikes and strike 
threats in steel really abnormal?), adminis- 
tration officials foresee dire consequences. 
President Johnson declared that “the pros- 
perity of the whole economy” lies in a wage 
settlement consistent with the guidepost and 
“continued overal stability of steel prices.” 

How did a single industry acquire, in gov- 
ernmental minds at least, such a dominant 
position? Certainly the steel industry is 
large and important, but so are automobiles, 
housing, chemicals and a number of others. 

Well, when the administration first came 
up with its notions about guideposts for 
“noninflationary” wage and price levels sey- 
eral years ago, it did intend to apply them to 
everyone. Watching every nook and cranny 
of our complex economy, however, can be 

even for a bureaucracy as well de- 
veloped as Washington’s. In any case a 
number of labor unions, like the United 
Auto Workers, quickly made it plain that the 
guideposts weren't going to guide them. 

In the circumstances, it was easy for the 
Government to settle chiefly on policing steel, 
an industry everybody knew was important, 
Yet this approach, however convenient it 
may be, raises large questions of equity and 
commonsense. 

Perhaps the steelworkers should not receive 
a wage increase larger than 3 percent. But is 
it equitable to expect them, almost in iso- 
lation, to forgo any effort to get more? 

As for steel prices, maybe competition 
would roll back any major increases. But is 
it fair to expect steel firms, and steel firms 
almost alone, to forswear forever any effort to 
sustain the profits they need to generate jobs? 

Even if considerations of equity are over- 
ridden, the administration's one-industry ap- 

is no assurance of general price sta- 
bility. Competition has kept steel prices sta- 
ble since 1959, but that condition hasn't kept 
consumer prices from going up more than 7 
percent. 

The reason is that infiation’s pressures are 
not built up by the policies of a single in- 
dustry but by the policies of Government. 
And the fact is that, for more than 4 years, 
Washington has been inflating the supply of 
spendable funds more rapidly than industry 
has been able to add to the goods and sery- 
ices those funds can be used to buy. 

Though competition up to now has at least 
limited price increases generally, the econ- 
omy for some time has been showing signs of 
overheating. A number of industries already 
are operating at close to capacity, and short- 
ages of many types of workers are showing 
up. The Government, however, still seems 
determined to go on using big budget deficits 
and artificially easy money to try to push the 
economy to ever dizzier peaks, 

If the administration at the same time con- 
tinues trying to make the steel industry the 

pal scapegoat for Its own sins, the up- 
shot could be an explosive price inflation in 
due course, Then, instead of the current kind 
of official meddling in market prices, dubious 
as it is, we could perhaps expect direct con- 
trols in a futile attempt to dampen inflation’s 
effects. 

As that gentleman in Washington said the 
other day, the facts pretty much speak for 
themselves, 
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Serviceable to the Human Race 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent installation ceremonies at Buck- 
nell University marking the inaugura- 
tion of Charles H. Watt I as the new 
president were most impressive. The 
colorful procession of the marshals, the 
hundreds of delegates from distinguished 
sister colleges and universities, inspired 
a thrill and pride in our academic institu- 
tions and their continuing progress. 

The high moment of the day’s cere- 
monies was the address of President 
Watts. His message provided assurance 
that under his guidance Bucknell will 
maintain the qualities and high stand- 
ards that have market its development, 
and a challenge to the future growth and 
success of this fine university. 

I want to share President Watts’ excel- 
lent presentation with my colleages: 

SERVICEABLE TO THE HUMAN RACE 
(Inaugural address by President Charles H. 
Watts II, Bucknell University, May 1, 
1965) 


The real work of an academic community 
is neither achieved by ceremony nor con- 
ducted in public, and yet, almost alone 
among the social institutions of our culture, 
that community has retained the capacity 
to celebrate itself. It knows the uses of 
ritual, delights in the colorful symbolism 
of its several degrees, and is ready at proper 
moments to interrupt its real business for 
festive purposes. 

This would seem to be such a moment 
in Bucknell’s life, and our gratitude to our 
many frionds who have come to celebrate 
with us Is enormous. For our alumni it is 
a return to a place and to people greatly 
loved, and for our colleagues from other col- 
leges and universities a witnesses to common 
academic purpose, as well as a chance to get 
off the campus amid the sometimes boister- 
ous rites of spring. 

All here assembled will pardon our pride 
in Bucknell, and indeed will surely share it, 
reminding us only that what we say here of 
our hopes for this institution must be 
measured later, and by others. Our celebra- 
tion must be by ritual, for the worth of a 
university is not told in one man’s accom- 
plishment or a decade's time. No university 
catches more than the beginnings of what 
it does, either in the freshening lives of its 
students or in the wisdom of its scholars, for 
both go out from that community to affect 
the world's course. 

We begin again, therefore, in every student 
and in every moment of scholarly insight, 
and it is this returning and continuing op- 
portunity which we celebrate today. If we 
are never done, then our pride we may hope 
will be without boast, and our senses of 
satisfaction at the past balanced by our 
awareness of the effort required by tomorrow. 

That I am now part of another 
rouses great pride within me, and I do with 


among us all, trustees and faculty, adminis- 
trators, students, and alumni. 
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Bucknell's purposes are old and treasured, 
not different in substance today from what 
they were more than a hundred years ago. 
We sought then to enable young men and 
women to liberate themselves from ignorance, 
and we seek the same end today. Ignorance 
of self, of the physical world, of governing 
law—any one of them limits severely the 
prospects for wise action. Untutored emo- 
tion still threatens sense, and rationally has 
always become sterile when detached from 
the ambitions of the spirit. The ambiguities 
of language, the capacity of words to attract 
multiple and changing meaning, remain as 
both delight and barrier in our efforts to 
speak to one another, even In a time when 
we are learning to quantify information in 
ever more subtle ways. 

At root, amid changed circumstances, we 
still seek to lessen the gulf between man’s 
possibilities and his accomplishments. Both 
seem to have grown, but we do not yet really 
know whether the gulf has been diminished. 

One thing is sure. The amount of infor- 
mation we have about ourselves and our 
world has radically increased, and someday 
soon it should be possible to tell whether the 
possession of nearly total information about 
himself will really move man to use that 
information responsibly. There are certain 
comforts in ignorance, and they are rapidly 
being taken from us. 

Education relieves ignorance, or has al- 
Ways sought to. I suggest that the context 
in which Bucknell and her sister institutions 
now seek this familiar end has changed. Re- 
lease from ignorance in our time brings to 
the then-informed man greater than 
it ever has before, and in that measure les- 
sens his right to use it irresponsibly. If our 
colleges and universities are to remain useful 
agents of social change, as they have been 
the past, this lesson must be taught above 
Irresponsibility is a privilege only the pow- 
erless dare for long assume, and even then 
its effects are corrosive. Power tomorrow's 
children will haye aplenty. Acceptance of 
the moral imperative that with knowledge 
comes the responsibility of right use of 
knowledge must characterize the years to 
come, and the education of the men and 
women who will direct that society. 

If we do not accept this challenge, then 
we will make of education little more than 
an increasingly complex process of gulping 
down more and more information. If we do 
accept it, then we must study to find the 
proper ways in which a man's increase in 
knowledge is conjoined with his willingness 
to put it to good use. 

We have long said that a liberating educa- 
tion is more than training, much more than 
the accumulation of data, and we have be- 
lieved that education has a moral and ethi- 
cal dimension. We must make that dimen- 
sion real, to ourselves and to our students, 
at a time when encompassing even a portion 
of the new knowledge which floods upon us 
seems task enough. - 

I am not talking of moral platitudes. I 
am talking about the kind of moral judg- 
ments which are beaten out, not in the ab- 
sence of the real world and fts problems, but 
precisely in the midst of careful understand- 
ing of what those problems are. 

There is for all of us great hope in the fact 
that numbers of our students readily accept 
this kind of responsibility. They do wish to 
have an effect upon the world, and their im- 
patience before the fact that the world's 
problems are not susceptible to ready solu- 
tion is not improper. Far worse would be 
cynical abstention from a world they be- 
lieved not susceptible at all to moral judg- 
ment. 

We will have failed if it proves tomorrow 
that we have turned out two kinds of stu- 
dents, neither understanding the other. 
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The one may be the informed manager of 
the great complexities of our corporate 50- 
ciety, ready to cope with esoteric data and 
the involved machinery of a technological 
age. The other may be the passionate man 
who, with deep belief in the worth of the 
individual and great anger before social in- 
justice; rough-handedly attempts to apply 
simplistic solutions to complex problems. 

We will have succeeded if we can instill in 
the corporate manager a sense of broad so- 
cial responsibility, and in the reformer a real 

acquaintance with the intricate facts and 
techniques whereby men and their environ- 
ments may be bettered. 

There surely has never been before a time 
when what may be done in a strong univer- 
sity has had more immediate relevance to 
more phases of our national life. 
and moral citizenry is no luxury in our cen- 
tury, and that society which today hampers 
the development of new knowledge or pre- 
Vents its rapid assimilation condemns itself 
to reflexive action tomorrow, 

We are, as a people, increasingly willing 
to grant a central place in our society to our 
colleges and universities. We do not resist 
the new knowledge revealed there; we expect 
it and inquire into its usefulness, even if its 
application may disturb long-held assump- 
tions and famillar modes of thought and 
action. If, as has been suggested, inno- 
vatlve change itself will be the prime char- 
acteristic of our world tomorrow, then it is 
my impression that—particularly among our 
young people—tomorrow has already been 
accepted. 

They have a better notion of what their 
lives will require of them than many suspect. 
I find them neither frightened nor com- 
Placent, respectful of intellectual, moral, and 
Verbal clarity, and not only responsive to 
new information but responsible in its use. 
They work extraordinarily hard as a rule, 
and regularly sustain tensions which were 
Uncommon not long ago. 

Furthermore, they seem to believe what we 
have said about the relevance of their col- 
legiate experience. Often the protests they 
Organize are mounted against ills we have 
not found ways to cure. They fight anonym- 
ity om one coast and restrictions upon 
academic freedom on the other. The central 
Purposes and methods of our academic in- 
stitutions themselves are coming under 
their interested gaze, and well they might, 
for higher education in America is in the 

- Midst of profound structural change. 

The capacity of any organization to adapt 
itself to new demands, and to new knowledge, 
without losing its heritage, is a sign of its 
Strength. While new collegiate and univer- 
sity structures are evident everywhere—from 
the elaboration of the community college idea 
to the birth of the multiversity—it Is critical 
that those institutions bearing older and 
more traditional forms examine themselves 
Carefully, lest in cherishing their past too 
Closely they forfeit their future. 

Bucknell cherishes its past, belleves its old 
Purposes still valid amid changed circum- 
stance, and seeks confidently proper form for 
its future, The evolution through which 
we have gone in recent years provides, I be- 
lieve, the right foundations for its develop- 
ment. The characteristics of that future 
form will draw from Bucknell's past achleve- 
ment, and bring its present strength into 
greater usefulness. 

Bucknell must protect its Hberal heritage, 
be respectful of truth and aware that its 
edges are sharp. and stand ready to protect 
that freedom of inquiry from which the truth 
is most likely to evolve. Such freedom will 
be more dificult to maintain tomorrow than 
today, for our involvement with our society 
will be more complex, and our judgments 
upon it less distant. 

It must meet soberly its task as a con- 
servator of the past, seeking that historical 
Perspective upon the present which is most 
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revealing. Few tasks are more important in 
a mobile, changing society, and few are more 
difficult. 

It must not only attend to new information 
and knowledge; its faculty and students 
must participate actively in their develop- 
ment. Only then wili the student sense the 
real excitement of discovery, and only if he 
completes his course amid such discovery 
will he be prepared for the continuing ex- 
plosion of knowledge in which he must live. 

It must somehow cherish both the tough- 
ness and the fragility of each man's soul, 
nurturing to strength his capacity to make 
moral judgments and ethical distinctions. 
The informed man lacking conscience 
scarcely serves even himself, and the man 
who refuses to judge himself or his world 
because all the evidence is not yet in, harms 
both. 

It must draw the years of the undergradu- 
ate and the life of the teaching scholar into 
useful partnership, in helping to inform the 
institution’s future course. If the concept 
of a university as a community of scholars 
is a visionary oné, it is still better than the 
fragmented alternative of time-serving stu- 
dents up against intermittently resident fac- 
ulty, both besieging a sterile administration. 

It must recognize that the process of edu- 
cation resists neat packaging into either 
courses or classrooms, that it is continuous 
and rarely orderly, occurring in the residence 
halls and at dusk quite as often as at high 
noon in the laboratory. Unless the values 
and attitudes of the seminar and library re- 
ceive reinforcement in the life lived by the 
students, they will qúite naturally fail to 
carry them beyond our cloisters, where the 
world is seldom so nicely structured. 

These are the precepts, I should think, 
to which we might properly attend. If we 
hold to them strongly, they may make pos- 
sible here the emergence of an unsual struc- 
ture, one which—drawing upon the best of 
the university world, and sustaining the vir- 
tues of the collegiate—seeks its own, new 
ways. 

President Spalding has rightly identified 
its outlines as those of a liberal university. 

Whatever its nmame—tliberal university, 
university-college, or liberal arts university— 
my belief is that it may serve our emerging 
society In ways as profound as the college 
structure has served less complex areas, for 
it seeks the same humane goal, that intimacy 
between student and scholar which makes 
for great teaching. It should effectively com- 
plement the vital activities of the great uni- 
versities chiefly committed to research, for 
both its scholars and its students will them- 
selves seek new knowledge. And it may well 
aid our enlarging and critical systems of 
State institutions, which must bear the 
desperate burden of educating the great ma- 
jority of our young men and women; for its 
curricular innovations should develop more 
effective modes of pedagogy, 

One of our great blessings is our freedom 
to shape Bucknell in ways which may appear 
best tous. Attendant to such freedom is our 
responsibility to plan for our future in ways 
which are not selfish, but reveal our effort to 
share in the solution of new problems 
brought to higher education by our changing 
world, No institution may with impunity 
isolate itself from its society, and Bucknell 
seeks, in its development, to be deeply in- 
yolved in the affairs of its community and 
our Nation. 

That desire, however, need not lead us to 
thoughtless emulation of others, nor should 
it force us to undertake tasks which others 
may better perform. We will hope to be our- 
selves. 

If we choose to remain of moderate size, it 
is because we seek an internal coherence 
which mitigates the effects of necessary 
specialization. 

We would avoid fragmenting either the 
faculty or the student body. Only the col- 
lective wisdom of the former, brought to 
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bear upon university problems, can keep the 
institution whole, and only a sharing of dis- 
parate experience can make whole men and 
women of our students. The world has never 
more needed men and women capable of 
speaking the tongues of several disciplines, 
and perhaps the best chance for such dialog 
lies where numbers, but not variety, may be 
limited. The poet will never be physicist, nor 
the engineer an historian, but unless institu- 
tional ways are found for them to talk with 
one another about more than the generalities 
about which none of them knows anything, 
each will be less. Call it an attempt at in- 
stitutional synthesis, if you will: it is what 
a university-college can do well. 

If we choose to expand upward through 
graduate levels our areas of faculty compe- 
tence and curriculer planning, it is because 
we believe the old distinctions between grad- 
uate and undergraduate performance are 
lessening. They have, in any case, never 
been more than academic bookkeeping. 
Where should we mark the achievement of 
real literacy in our times? At the limits of 
each separate student’s competence and 
motives, which may be far beyond the bac- 
calaureate level. When should a great teach- 
er cease being a student of his discipline? 
When he has in scholarly effort wrung him- 
self dry, not at the awarding of some degree. 

Amid expanding knowledge, each of us may 
be an explorer, faced with no curricular end- 
stop. We will work here, as our resources 
permit, to provide scholarly challenge to the 
brightest applicant, and scholarly opportun- 
ity to the most creative member of our fac- 
ulty: it is something a university-college 
can do. 

If we seek in all who would work or study 
here more than measured brig the 


monographs, it is because such proofs do not 
tell us all we wish to know. The very inti- 
macy of our institution requires the seeking 
and flexible mind, as well as the accom- 
plished one. The capacity for friendship it- 
self we respect, if it is not sentimental, for 
it carries charity with it. High energy, 
toughmindedness, and a commitment to the 
delights of intellectual achievement, when 
shared by student and scholar alike, may 
cause us all to seek the outer limits of our 
ambitions: again, it can occur in a univer- 
sity-college. 

We will work out together our course for 
tomorrow. We are excited by its possibilities 
and not awed by the fact that we must find 
new ways to sustain our old purposes. 

Our gratitude and respect for the men and 
women who have preceded us is couched in 
pride. They have brought Bucknell to a 
threshold, one of great promise. We can 
never know the strains of their labors, but 
we can accept the responsibilities which 
their success brings to us. This is a quiet 
valley, but we mean to make sure that the 
sounds raised here are heard in the distance, 
certain they will tell, as Stephen Taylor 
hoped at our first commencement, that the 
people and thoughts of Bucknell are indeed 
serviceable to the human race. 


The Role of the Individual in Upholding 
the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 
HON. JOHN W. DAVIS 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 
Mr, DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 


it is with pleasure that I call to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House 
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an essay written by one of my constit- 
uents, Tommy Christian, who is a student 
at Rossville High School, Rossville, Ga. 

This essay won second place in the 
Law Day contest conducted by the Chat- 
tanooga Bar Association: 

THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN UPHOLDING 
THE Law 
(By Tommy Christian, Rossville High 
School) 

Today in our free civilized society each 
individual has certain undeniable rights and 
privileges guaranteed to him by the Consti- 
tution. Many wars were fought and many 
lives were given for the securing and con- 
tinuation of these liberties, 

Although these liberties are guaranteed to 
every citizen, they are not absolute, that is, 
mo one can say or do anything anywhere 
or anytime that he wishes. As someone 
once said, “One's right to stretch ends where 
his neighbor's nose x 

In all societies, to protect these freedoms 
and privileges, laws are necessary. Laws are, 
according to Webster's all the rules of con- 
duct established and enforced by the au- 
thority, legislation, or custom of a given 
community or other group.” Laws then, are 
rules made by a society for the conduct and 
behavior of its members. These rules were 
established mainly for the protection of the 
citizen's rights and privileges. 

What is the duty, the responsibility, of 
the individual citizen of a community in up- 
holding and obeying the law? Before one 
can truly obey and uphold the law he must 
take certain things into account. First, he 
must agree that law is necessary. Secondly, 
he must agree that Jaws are made for the 
protection of all and not for just a few. 
Next, he must have a well-developed sense of 
responsibility. Finally, he must have re- 
spect for himself as well as for others. 

Each individual should do his best to up- 
hold and obey the laws and statutes of his 
community, State, and Nation; for when 
laws fall, justice falls, and when justice fails, 
freedom fails. The failure of freedom means 
the loss of one’s hts and privileges, just 
as certain as night is night and day is day. 

Knowing these things, why should anyone 
refuse to accept the role of upholding and 
obeying the law? ‘The main reason, I believe, 
is expressed in this very common statement 
“I don’t want to get involved.” Get involved. 
Is the protection of one’s life, his home, and 
his liberties, getting involved? There are 
many cases on record of citizens, who al- 
though fully aware that a law was being 
broken, refused to do anything about it. 
Their excuse was, “I don’t want to get in- 
volved." If everyone felt this way, our entire 
system of life would collapse. If everyone 
believed in the old adage “every man for 
himself“ then we would be no better off 
than the caveman of ages past. We would 
have no system of government, and no wel- 
balanced society such as we know today. 
Anytime that a group of civilized people 
gather to form a society, some system of co- 
Operation is needed. Without cooperation, 
no progress can be made, and without prog- 
ress, a society can hardly be expected to en- 
dure. 7 

Our great Nation was founded on the basis 
of cooperation for mutual benefit. Our an- 
cestors worked together to build—to build 
homes, to bulld a government, to build a 
nation. This involved the observation of 
the laws and rules which they, themselves, 
had set down as the pattern for their lives. 

In this modern age, our lives are ruled 
by the laws which we established for our own 
benefit. Without these laws our lives would 
compare to a car without a driver. We need 
laws to guide us as well as to protect us. 

Every citizen should consider it his duty 
to respect, obey, and uphold the law. Fall- 
ure to do so means the downfall of our or- 
ganized system of soctety. 
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Preserving the Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Citizens Committee To Preserve Taft- 
Hartley, a national organization head- 
quartered in Washington, D.C., inserted 
a full-page advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Post on May 4, 1965. 

The purpose of the advertisement was 
to for public opinion to support reten- 
tion of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. It was entitled “Keep the Taft- 
Hartley Act Intact and Protect Funda- 
mental American Rights.” 

-As I read the advertisement, Mr. 
Speaker, I was delighted by the high 
aims of this group of citizens. I read 
that the committee sought to safe- 
guard an employee’s right to make a free 
choice regarding union membership.” 
Further, I found that the committee was 
working to prevent serious weakening 
of “the fundamental right of every 
American to work in his chosen occupa- 
tion.” 

What American could deny that these 
are desirable goals? Impressed by these 
statements, I read further. An inter- 
esting statement of the beliefs of the 
committee was presented: 

We believe that good labor-management 
relations depend upon the proper balancing 
of the rights of individual wage earners, 
labor organizations, and employers, so that 
the interests of all are served. m 

We believe that the Taft-Hartley Act helps 
to achieve this balance by placing reason- 
able restraints on the powers of each group 
involved. 


Finally, the committee stated that the 
President and the Congress should stand 
firm against pressures to reduce the 
effectiveness of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As I read the advertisement, I won- 
dered who are these fine businessmen 
who are willing to stand up to be counted 
publicly on the side of the American 
workingman and to defend him against 
all sorts of unlawful abuses? What for- 
ward looking men they must be who 
pledged themselves to protect an im- 
portant Federal law regardless of the 
consequences, and who felt that they had 
a duty to “protect fundamental Amer- 
ican rights.” 

I must confess that I was shocked, Mr. 
Speaker, at the very first name heading 
the list of 34 active committeemen. It 
was none other than Mr. A. D. Davis, 
president of the Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
cochairman of the committee. 

I recognized the name of this company, 
Mr. Speaker, because it was involved in a 
Federal court action in the city of Cin- 
cinnati in my district just 9 weeks ago. 
The court action involved the findings 
against the Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
made by the National Labor Relations 
Board that the company was guilty of 
unfair labor practices, and that it had 
violated the Labor Management Rela- 
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tions Act, otherwise known as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The National Labor Relations Board— 
143 NLRB No, 848—had found that the 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., was guilty of 
four charges of unfair labor practices. 
The company had: 

First. legally refused to bargain with 
employees. 

Second. Illegally demanded that em- 
ployees should provide the company with 
statements given under protection of the 
law by the employees to investigators 
from the National Labor Relations Board. 

Third. Illegally interrogated employees 
as to their desire for a union. 

Fourth. IIlegally threatened reprisals 
against employees, including the threat 
to close the store if the employees there 
voted for a union. 

These are very serious findings, Mr. 
Speaker, which were made by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, a Federal 
Government agency set up to enforce the 
Taft-Hartley Act and to prevent abuses 
to both employers and workingmen. 

The Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., refused 
to abide by the finding of unfair labor 
practices by the NLRB, and would not 
respect its working people as bargainers 
for wages. It was necessary for Mr. 
Arnold Ordman, General Counsel for the 
NLRB to bring the Winn-Dixie Stores, 
Inc., before the U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Sixth District, Cincinnati, for trial. The 
case is known as the National Labor Re- 
lations Board against Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc. and Winn-Dixie Louisville, 
Inc., and was decided on February 27, 
1965, just 9 weeks ago. 

Were the Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 
guilty of unfair labor practices as 
charged? The U.S. court of appeals 
agreed with the NLRB and sustained 
the findings against the company. 

First, did Winn-Dixie illegally refuse 
to bargain with employees? The court 
said: 

We find substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole to support the hold- 
ing of the Board (concerning procedures 
requesting bargaining) and that respond- 
ents (Winn-Dixle Stores, Inc.) violated 
Section 8(a) (5) and (1) of the act (the 
Taft-Hartley Act) in refusing to bargain 
with the unton. 


I ask, Mr. Speaker, does this sound 
like an attempt to “keep Taft-Hartley 
Act intact and protect fundamenal 
American rights”? 

Second, did Winn-Dixie illegally de- 
mand that employees should provide the 
company with statements given under 
protection of the law by employees to 
the NLRB? 

The court said: 


We approve the following language of the 
Board’s decision on this point. 


The Board was concerned that if the 
employers “knew of the employees’ state- 
ments to them, what they contained, or 
how the union was viewed, it would exert 
an inhibitory effect on the employee's 
willingness to give a statement at all or 
disclose all of the matters of which he 
has knowledge for fear of saying some- 
thing that might incur the employer's 
displeasure and possible reprisal,” and 
issued orders to Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
to cease its activities in this respect. 
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Mr. Speaker, does this charge bear out 
the advertisement’s statement that the 
committee—of which Mr. Davis is co- 
chairman—and the members of it de- 
sired to “safeguard an employee's right 
to make a free choice regarding union 
membership“? 

Third, did Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., 
illegally interrogate employees as to their 
desire for a union? The U.S. court of 
Appeals says it did, and that it should 
not have interfered in— 

Matters of union membership (discussion 
of) the nature of extent of union activity, 
or (the dissuasion of) employees from join- 
ing or remaining members of a union or 
Otherwise to interfere with the statutory 
right to self-organization. 


Mr. Speaker, does this finding bear out 
the statement of the committee—of 
which Mr. Davis was cochairman—and 
its members that it is in favor of placing 
reasonable restraints on the powers of 
each group involved? 

Fourth, and last, did Winn-Dixie il- 
legally threaten reprisals against em- 
ployees, including the threat to close 
the store if the employees there voted 
for a union? If Winn-Dixie did, then 
it is guilty of a dastardly action, threat- 
ening reprisals against a group which 
cannot defend itself, and which fears 
that its very means of livelihood might 
be taken away. The court said: 

We find substantial evidence on the rec- 
ord supporting the Board's conclusion that 
respondents violated section 8(a)(1) (of the 
Taft-Hartley Act) by interrogation and 
threats of reprisal, including a threat to close 
the Owensboro store in event a majority of 
the employees authorized the union to be- 
come their bargaining representative. 


Does this square with the assertion of 
Mr. Davis, as a member of the commit- 
tee, that he desires to assure the funda- 
mental right of every American to work 
in his chosen occupation? 

Can it be said, Mr. Speaker, that it 
was only one store of a number of stores 
Owned by the Winn-Dixie Co., Inc., which 
did these dastardly things, and that Mr. 
Davis, as president of the company can- 
not be connected with the action of one 
of its stores? 


No, Mr. Speaker, as the U.S. Court 

be Appeals, Sixth District, Cincinnati 
d: 

The parent corporation, respondent Winn- 
Dixie Stores, Inc., is liable together with its 
susidiary for the unfair labor practices 
found with respect to the Owensboro store. 


It further said that: 

The respondents have common officers, di- 
rectors, and operators; that the common 
directors and operators formulate and admin- 
ister a common labor policy for both respond- 
ents; that the same directors sit as the ulti- 
Mate managerial authority for both the par- 
‘ent and subsidiary; and that the basic 
labor relations policy of the subsidiary ema- 
nates from the headquarters of the parent 
Corporation in Jacksonville, Fla. 


In order to realize the extent of the 
dangers inherent in the actions of the 
Taft-Hartly busting company known as 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc.; it must be re- 
alized that this is a giant corporation, 
for as the U.S. Court of Appeals, Sixth 
District, Cincinnati, said: 

Respondent Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc., a 
Florida corporation, operates through sub- 
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sidiaries or divisions some 600 retail food 
supermarkets in the southeastern part of 
the United States. 


And so we have the whole sorry story, 
Mr. Speaker. It is a story of harsh, un- 
principled, abusive breaking of the Taft- 
Hartley Act by a company whose presi- 
dent now serves as a cochairman of a 
“National Committee To Keep the Taft- 
Hartley Act Intact and Protect Funda- 
mental American Rights.” 

It is a sad day indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
when a company which has broken a 
national law, and unlawfully abused its 
employees, piously preaches about pre- 
serving a law it has so flagrantly vio- 
lated, and about protecting the rights 
and interests of the American working- 
man. This sorry incident may well serve 
as a warning to the Members of this 
House that not all those who proclaim 
their devotion to the rights of the indi- 
vidual workingman, and to his right to 
work, deserve either the respect or atten- 
tion of the Nation, 


Southeast Asia’s Chance for Peace: A 
Thai View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of May 9, 1965, an interesting 
speech delivered by the Foreign Minister 
of Thailand, Thanat Khoman, at a re- 
cent meeting of the Council of Ministers 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion in London. 

The speech, which I am sure will be 
of substantial value to all Members of 
Congress, follows: 

Sourhrasr Asis’s CHANGE FOR PEACE: 

A THAT View 


(Norx.—As assessment of the dangerous 
situation in southeast Asia and particularly 
the United States role there is contined in 
this speech by Thailand Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman. It was delivered last Mon- 
day to the Council of Ministers of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization in London.) 

Ever since the Second World War came to 
an end, southeast Asia has enjoyed little if 
any peace, While legitimate nationalistic 
aspirations have led subjugated peoples to 
merge as free and independent nations, other 
eggressive and expansionist forces have re- 
lentlessly been at work attempting to exert 
their influence and to bring these new en- 
tities within their orbit of authority. 

The main attacks were directed against 
the former colonial territories, hitherto 
known as Indochina, probably because their 
former rulers, failing to realize the deep 
yearnings of the subjected peoples to be mas- 
ters of their own destiny, overstayed their 
welcome until they met with a military dis- 
aster in the battlefield of an unknown little 
spot in Vietnam, Dien Bien Phu, which since 
then has been glorified as a landmark of vic- 
tory for liberty over the unenlightened form 
of western colonialism. The results of that 
famous battle made the position of the then 
colonial rulers untenable and the latter had 
to bow to the Inevitable. The 1954 Geneva 
Conference was then called to arrange for 
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their more or Jess honorable exit from the 
scene they dominated for so long. 


SEEDS OF THE TROUBLE 


As that international conference closed its 
doors, it was clear that while a few nations 
were in effect ushered into a new life of inse- 
cure independence, more substantial gains 
Went to an ambitious and ruthless group 
who, from the very beginning, nurtured the 
design of supplanting the retiring colonial 
regime with their own new form of colonial- 
ism, the Communist colonialism, which is 
even more exacting and more destructive of 
liberty. Thus the triumph of freedom was 
less real than it was made to appear. In fact, 
as a result of the 1954 Geneva agreements, 
the frontiers of the Communist empire rolled 
further southward to the 17th parallel, while 
to the west, the unlawful Communist occu- 
pation of northern Laos continued and was 
later expanded despite provisions to the con- 
trary of the same agreements. 

Thus the seeds of present troubles tn 
southeast Asia, particularly in South Viet- 
nam and Laos, must be traced to the past 
neglect and colonial mismanagement as also 
to the Geneva agreement of 1954, which by 
legally sanctioning a Communist state in 
North Vietnam gave the Communist powers 
a convenient base for further expansion. 
To many who attended that fateful con- 
ference on Indochina, a clear realization 
dawned unmistakably that the Communists 
would not be content with their new ac- 
quisitions but were bent upon extending 
then further almost without limits. Hence 
the necessity of trying to stem the Commu- 
nist expanionist tides and this was how 
our organization came into being. 

From its inception, SEATO inherited a 
burdensome legacy of deep division, of in- 
stability and notably of boundless rapacity 
of nearby countries to gobble up their neigh- 
bors. Nevertheless, it bravely assigned to 
itself the momentous task of resisting fur- 
ther Communist aggression through collec- 
tive means of defense. The first real chal- 
lenge came some 6 years later when Com- 
munist aggressors, seeking a more convenient 
access for their infiltration into South Viet- 
nam threatened to overrun Laos. SEATO, 
then, racked by incohesion and undermined 
from within, hesitated and faltered. Evi- 
dently the organization was not up to its 
task. The responsibility therefore had to be 
shifted to another Geneva conference in 
which Communist powers also took part. 
With proper perspective, the outcome of that 
conference which some naively thought to 
be the pattern of peace for southeast Asia 
and perhaps for the world, could be now 
more properly assessed. The Communist 
elements which, as a result of the Geneva 
agreements of 1962, secured a legal foothold 
in the coalition government of Laos, as could 
be expected, were not satisfied with the gains 
they had made there. Consequently, hold- 
ing that Laos was only a secondary target 
which would be easily taken if the main 
target were to fail, they escalated their cam- 
paign of terrorism as well as their military 
activities in South Vietnam in the hope 
of delivering what they thought to be the 
“coup de grace“ to South Vietnam which 
they have always held to be their primary 
objective of colonial expansion. 

On this occasion, I should like to pay the 
respectful tribute of the Thai Government 
and people to the gallant men and women of 
South Vietnam and the United States who 
gave their lives to uphold the cause of peace 
and freedom in South Vietnam. May I add 
how heartening it is to us all the decision 
of the Government of Australia to send a 
contingent of Australian forces into South 
Vietnam. 

Although South Vietnam is actually a 
protocol state placed under this Organiza- 
tion's protective umbrella at the insistence 
of its former colonial rulers, SEATO has 
shown little, if any, ability to deal with the 
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emergency. In fact, had it not been for the 
willingness of a member of this Organiza- 
tion, the United States, to assume responsi- 
bility and to accept sacrifices for the defense 
of South Vietnam, that nation may well have 
long been lost to the Communist aggressors. 

As we meet here today, I hope none of us 
will fail to realize how crucial the struggle 
in Vietnam is and that the outcome will 
transcend the borders of that country and 
is bound to affect not only southeast Asia 
but the entire free world. 

What, then, can this Organization do? 

Obviously our duty is not, and cannot be, 
to borrow that famous expression, “to preside 
over the liquidation” of either South Viet- 
nam, or, for that matter, of free southeast 
Asia, in favor of the Communists. Rather, 
we are committed, singly and collectively, to 
defend southeast Asia against Communist 
aggression and to help keep that region free. 


RESISTING COMMUNISTS 


For that purpose, what is needed is much 
less good advice or wise counsels, which 
have been flowing rather liberally and gratul- 
tously during these past few years, as a firm 
determination to resist Communist encroach- 
ments and the willingness to take necessary 
risks and even to accept sacrifices. To some, 
the price may seem too high and they may 
prefer to retreat rather than to stand firm. 
But these are the people who have not 
learned and will probably never learn the 
lessons of history and today they may be 
the same as those who, 30 years ago, failed 
to take appropriate measures when a few 
ill-equipped Hitlerite divisions moved into 
the Rhineland, In so doing they made the 
Second World War become a certainty and 
paved the way for a terrible holocaust in 
which more than 20 million human beings 
were immolated: They should be responsi- 
ble, if not before the law but in their con- 
science for this grievous and utterly pur- 
poseless loss. Across the Atlantic, these 
people are known as “doves” who claim to be 
the apostles of peace. In fact, by bowing 
to the aggressors and allowing the latter to 
fortify themselves with the flesh and blood 
of their victims, they are deserting and even 
betraying the cause of peace. If we allow 
them, these apostates who bear in their con- 
science the responsibility for the loss of so 
many human lives will again send even more 
millions of people to their doom. 

APPEASEMENT WON'T WORK 


Though we live far away from Europe, 
therefore less likely to profit from the wis- 
dom of that continent, we profoundly realize 
that nowadays, as in the past, no peace can 
be bought by sacrificing a free nation, be it 
South Vietnam or southeast Asia or, for that 
matter, any other nation in the world. On 
the contrary, the chances for an enduring 
peace will become greater if we can see to it 
that aggressions against free nations, either 
in overt or convert form, will not be profita- 
ble. Rather we should make it clear beyond 
doubt that those who commit them will be 
made to pay dearly for their mischiefs. Only 
thus can southeast Asia, Europe, and indeed 
the whole world enjoy peace and tranquility. 

THAILAND'S ROLE = 

In so saying, let it be well understood that 
there are no warmongers in my country. We 
are too close to the scene of battles not to 
know that should 4 large scale conflict break 
out in the area, Thailand, as other nearby 
nations, could hardly enjoy immunity from 
the effects of such a conflict. That is why, 
perhaps more than many other nations, the 
Thai Government and people have every rea- 
son to work for a peaceful solution to the 
existing problems, rather than allowing the 
present tense situation to drift toward an 
armed conflict. We Indeed prefer, as Presi- 
dent Johnson so generously suggested, to see 
the resources of our nations devoted to the 
improvement of human welfare and to the 
realization of man’s age-old hope for a bet- 
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ter future than to be expended for the killing 
of other men. For after all, what the Thai 
people desire most is not to have their names 
inscribed on a war memorial, but live their 
lives as free men and to be able to shape 
their own destiny. However such a desire for 
peace and constructive approach to inter- 
national problems have not been recipro- 
cated, and every gesture of conciliation and 
reasonable solution is taken as a sign of weak- 
ness and met with arrogant aggressiveness 
from the Communists. Thalland, in effect, 
has recently been openly threatened with 
guerrilla warfare within its territory. 


MUST FACE CHALLENGE 


Under these circumstances, there remain 
few if any other alternative but to face the 
challenge to our free and independent exist- 
ence with determination, 

At this grave hour, the Thal nation hopes 
that its friends and allies, as well as other 
free peoples, realize that Thailand's future 
as that of southeast Asia will also have a deep 
bearing on their own freedom and well-be- 
ing. If we fail to close our ranks we will be 
encouraging the actual or potential aggres- 
sors to become bolder to the point of plung- 
ing the world into a hostility which none of 
us desires. By remaining firm and resolute, 
the risks we are taking are infinitely smaller 
than the ones we may face later, if through 
lack of conscious realization and indecision, 
we choose the temporary expedient of yield- 
ing to threats and retreat. Let the name of 
that south German town, Munich, be a con- 
stant reminder to us all that appeasement is 

Still the surest way of losing peace. 


Joint Congressional Committee Hearings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the special Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress opened its 
hearings in the old Supreme Court 
chamber in the Capitol Building. 

Members of Congress will be heard 
over the next two weeks if they so desire 
to appear before the joint committee. 

As cochairman of this committee I am 
submitting the statement made by me 
at the opening hearings: 

OPENING STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN RAY 
J. MADDEN, CoOCHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
CoMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONGRESS 


Congress acted wisely when it authorized 
this joint congressional committee to hold 
hearings and make recommendations on 
streamlining and mod the legislative 
procedures of both branches of the U.S. 
Congress. 

On only one occasion in modern history 
of our Government has this legislative step 
been taken, and that was over 20 years ago 
when Congress passed the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. The LaFollette- 
Monroney joint committee was primarily 
responsible for this act. We are, indeed, 
fortunate to have Senator MIRE MoNRONEY 
as a cochairman of this joint congressional 
committee, since he was in 1946 a Member 
of the House and the cochairman, along with 
Senator LaFollette, of the earlier committee. 

The LaFollette-Monroney committee made 
a remarkable contribution to the functions 
of Congress by reducing the permanent com- 
mittees of the House from 48 to 18. It also 
made a number of other valuable recom- 
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mendations that were adopted in both 
Houses. Some of the changes adopted 
through the recommendations of the La- 
Follette-Monroney committee have not been 
implemented and others have been out- 
grown by reason of population explosion 
and the numerous additional functions as- 
sumed by the Congress. Certainly some of 
the duties we have today never even oc- 
curred to the Members in 1946. 

But at that time the Members did not 
nor could not realize that the next 20 years 
would bring about a fantastic scientific 
advancement of modern office inventions, 
computer systems and work-saving devices. 
most oft which were totally undreamed of 
during the days of World War I. 

For example, in 1965 our annual budget 
has risen to approximately $100 billion and 
our gross national product in 20 years has 
increased from $220 billion to approximately 
$660 billion. (Secretary Dillon predicted 
that Agure would be reached by the end of 
1965.) 

After the long program of hearings which 
this committee is scheduling additional 
recommendations on organizational and leg- 
islative procedures will, no doubt, be made 
which the House and the Senate will adopt 
in order to carry out the intentions for which 
this joint committee has been organized. 

I predict this committee, In its report, will 
make recommendations to the various gov- 
ernmental departments, including the Bu- 
reau of thé Budget, to forward systematically 
to the desk of each Congressman and Sen- 
ator, a simple abbreviated breakdown of all 
appropriations properly bracketed as to pur- 
pose for expenditures” so that each Congress- 
man can understand the purposes for every 
dollar appropriated in our annual gigantic 
budget of around $100 billion. 

The committee can also explore the ad- 
visability of saving time on lengthy and 
tedious rolicalls and quorum calls by the 
possible installation of modern electrical sys- 
tems for that purpose, For example, a 5- 
hour congressional day and a 35-minute aver- 
age for rollcalis or quorum calls will waste 
approximately 70 congressional days in a 
12-month session of the Congress. 

Possible recommendations, after testimony 
is taken, could be worked out for simplifying 
and reducing the cumbersome subcommit- 
tee system which has expanded beyond rea- 
son in some of the House and Senate com- 
mittees, 

The inexcusable and extravagant time 
which has been wasted on unnecessary fili- 
busters, some of which extend to 2 or 3 
months, can also be reviewed by this com- 
mittee in order to save the time of both 
Houses and the expense to the taxpayers. 

Also some recommendations seem appro- 
priate to develop 2 system whereby commit- 
tees can begin work immediately after the 
convening of a new session of Congress. By 
so doing, the House can proceed to act upon 
legislation within a few weeks after the con- 
vening of Congress. 

The committee could explore the advis- 
ability of establishing a code of ethics, 
eliminating fabulous campaign expenses, 
conflict of interest of Members, and numer- 
ous other areas which could eventuate a 
great saving to the American taxpayer. * 

Our forefathers, in the colonial days, de- 
cided on a 2-year term for the Members of 
the House of Representatives. Since that 
time, practically all offices on city, county, 
and State level have been extended to 4-year 
terms. The committee could explore this 
angle progressively and if the Congress saw 
fit, it could, under its own authority and 
jurisdiction, adopt a recommendation for an 
amendment to the Constitution extending 
the term of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to 4 years. When a Member is 
sworn into office in January, after his No- 
vember election, he is then within 12 months 
of another campaign and a great deal of his 
time and money is spent on and wasted in 
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an almost round-the-clock campaign for re- 
election under the 2-year term provision. 

Our workload here in Congress has in- 
creased because of the fantastic economic 
growth and expansion which has taken place 
within this great Nation of ours, and the 
tremendous responsibilities that have been 
placed upon our Nation by our position as 
leader of the free world. We have met our 
responsibilities here in Congress but only by 
increasing the workday and the length of 
our sessions. This has often meant neglect- 
ing some of our other duties with regard to 
Office work and constituent requests, and 
most particularly it leaves little time to visit 
our congressional districts. 

Thus, this bipartisan committee has the 
tremendous task of studying the organization 
and operation of the Congress. Its task is 
to make recommendations that will help to 
strengthen the Congress so that it may better 
meet its responsibilities as one of the three 
coequal branches of our Government. When 
one looks at the many timesaving devices 
that have been adopted by our large corpora- 
tions and other institutions in the era since 
World War II, one cannot help but wonder if 
many of the new automatic and electronic 
office and auditing devices could not be 
adapted to our use. I would hope that this 
joint committee, after conducting thorough 
and exhaustive hearings, will be in a posi- 
tion to make recommendations to our respec- 
tive Houses that will enable Congress to ful- 
fill its responsibilities more efficiently and 
economically. 

There haye been a great many proposals 
made concerning the reform of Congress in 
the last few years both within and outside 
this body. In the proceedings commencing 
today we shall undoubtedly hear many of 
these repeated and even some new ones sug- 
gested. We, of this committee, have the 
duty to investigate all these possible avenues 
of reform in detail. After due deliberation 
we shall have the opportunity to make recom- 
mendations that will enable us to save the 
taxpayers millions of dollars and insure for 
the future that the Congress of the United 
States will remain the greatest legislative 
body in the world. 


Remarks Made by President Lyndon B. 
Johnson to the Building Trades Council, 
Washington, D.C., May 3, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. 
Speaker, I place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following remarks made by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to the 
Building Trades Council on May 3 in 
Washington, D.C. The President's 
words constitute an inspiring message 
for all Americans. 

Mr. Hagerty, members of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department, friends 
from the Bullding and Construction Trades 
Department, ladies and gentlemen, I knew 
you were meeting today and I wanted very 
much to come over and drop in and give 
you a word of welcome and say howdy and 
thank you. But when I looked at my sched- 
ule and saw the cables that were being 
brought to my desk I did not see how in 
the world I could make it. Then I got a 
telegram. It wasn’t about-repealing 14b, 
although I know that is important to you, 
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and it is important to me. It wasn't about 
the various legislative proposals which you 
are interested in, important as they are. It 
was about the most vital issues in this coun- 
try, and for that matter, in the whole world, 
which are peace and freedom. 

So I have stolen these few minutes to 
come over here just tosay thank you. Thank 
you for saying to the world that this Nation 
of ours, the United States of America, speaks 
in unity with one voice from one heart. 
Thanks to you for saying that we believe in 
freedom and we believe in peace. Thanks 
to you for saying that we will not buy peace 
at the price of losing freedom anywhere, any- 
time, in the world. Thanks to you for saying 
that American labor, the champions of free- 
dom here at home, knows that freedom's 
frontiers are today in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic, where both are under 
attack. 

So thank you for putting first things first, 
for being leaders of the free America today, 
for being, even before that, the leaders of 
America herself, and before I overlook it, 
I want to thank you for what we did last 
November. 

As citizens you must be proud of the fact 
that you are the builders of America. You 
know what it is to make something rise with 
toil and sweat and effort. The product of 
your labor is not just buildings, and not just 
homes, and not just monuments. The prod- 
uct of your labor is the face of America 
itself throughout all of the world. 

We have seen that face change many 
times, you and I. We have worked through 
the darkness in distressing periods. We 
have worked through the depression, or at 
least wanted to work during the depression. 

We have worked through the challenge of 
conflict through the prosperity of an uneasy 
peace. : 

We share in the legacy of great American 
leaders, from Franklin Delano Roosevelt to 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy. And I came here 
this afternoon to pledge to you that together 
we are going to build an America that 
Roosevelt began, that Harry Truman worked 
for, and that John Kennedy died for. We 
are going to build a Great Society where no 
man or woman is the victim of fear or pov- 
erty of hatred; where every man and woman 
has a chance for fulfillment, for prosperity, 
and for hope. That is the direction that 
you are going. That is the direction that 
we are going to continue. And I promise 
you here today that no one, no group here 
or in an land, is ever going to stand in our 
way as we march forward. 

There is crisis and conflict in many lands 
at this hour, and we have very great and 
overpowering responsibilities in a very tur- 
bulent world, but we are going to fulfill 
those responsibilities. Let me make this 
clear. No world problem must be allowed 
to keep us from meeting the needs and the 
desires of our own people. Trouble abroad 
will never divert us from the task of building 
the Great Society at home. 

There are some that would say turn the 
clock back, stop, look, and listen. We haye 
problems in Vietnam and in the Dominican 
Republic. Before you get back to the office 
we may have some in other lands in the 


-world. And for that reason let’s put off 


until another day the poverty program, the 
Appalachia program, the medical care pro- 
gram, the education program. Well, they 
are just talking through their hats. We are 
not going to put anything off. 

I worked last night on some thoughts that 
I want to incorporate when I get the recom- 
mendations from your leaders, and from the 
leaders of the Government concerned with 
your welfare into a message that I will send 
to Congress in the next few weeks. By the 
way, while we are talking, I want to make 
an arrangement with you today, while you 
are here in person, to realize that we don’t 
just send these messages up to Congress to 
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be read. We send them up there to be acted 
upon and voted upon, up or down. And as 
Andy B. Miller plows through the dark cor- 
ridors of the House Office Building calling 
“wolf” to the White House, I don’t want you 
fellows to run under the bed and hide 
either, 

There are talkers and there are doers. An 
old man told me the first year I was in 
Washington, which was 34 years ago, and I 
was inquiring about the processes of the 
Congress, and he said, “Son, there are two 
kinds of congressional horses, the workhorse 
and the show horse.” Well, we want to be 
workhorses, and before this Congress, this 
89th Congress, closes its first session, the 
workhorses are going to establish it as the 
most productive, the most enlightened, the 
most progressive Congress for all the people 
that ever sat in Washington. 

That is why I came out here this after- 
noon. I came out here to ask your help. I 
came out here to call upon you to help me 
do what you have been doing so well for more 
than a half century—to help build America, 
in the cause of freedom, and the cause of 
prosperity, build it here and build it abroad. 

We have much to be thankful for. We 
have much to remember. The figures for 
the first. quarter, January, February, and 
March, are just out of the typewriter. They 
show that we have 71,300,000 people working 
today. That is exactly 1,500,000 more than 
were working this day last year, 1 year ago. 
The figures out of the typewriter show that 
Wages and salaries amount to $347 billion. 
That is up more than $25 billion. I said up, 
now, not down. That is an increase in wages 
and salaries over last year of 8 percent. 

The corporation profit figures for this 
quarter are just in, and they are running at 
the rate—for the end of the quarter—but 
they are running at the rate of $36 billion 
after taxes. That is up 13 percent. 

So our employment is up, our wages are 
up, our business profits are up. You just 
don't know until you talk to the leaders of 
114 other nations how much you have got 
to be grateful for; how much you have got 
to be proud of. 

I have been your President for 17 months. 
I have met every week with the titans of 
industry and the great corporate leaders of 
this country. I have met every week with 
the religious and spiritual leaders of this 
country, ranging from Cardinal Spellman to 
Billy Graham. I have met every week with 
your leaders, Mr. Hagerty and Joe Keenan 
and Andy Biemiller, and that great states- 
man, George Meany. They have sat in the 
Cabinet room. They have met face to face 
with each other, and they have met privately 
in the little offices off the corridors. We haye 
started some strikes and we have settled 
some, but I think I can say without perad- 
venture of a doubt that never in the history 
of the Republic has there been more coop- 
eration with any President, the 35 men that 
have preceded me, than the cooperation that 
I have received from labor, from business, 
from government. 

The judicial branch, the legislative branch, 
the Congress, headed by that great leader, 
JoHN McCormack, and MIKE MANSFIELD in 
the Senate, are workhorses. And the execu- 
tive and the legislative and the judiciary 
have never gotten along better, just as the 
employer and the employee and their Gov- 
ernment have never gotten along better. 

I am happy that the corporations got $36 
billion after taxes. I don't begrudge 
them a dime. I helped them make it. They 
had $72 billion before taxes, and I 
took half of it. And the more the incentive 
system and the free enterprise system makes, 
the more they have to pay decent wages, and 
the more they have to let their Government 
use fer medical care, and for education, and 
for beautification. 

I don't object to the payrolis running $347 
billion, because we have some men scattered 
in district offices all over the land with their 
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scissors that cut out that little withholding 
from every dollar of that $347 billion. All 
I want them to do is to do better because the 
better they do the better the country does. 

Last Saturday, a week ago, our Ambassador 
from the Dominican Republic was here in 
Washington. He had been called back here 
to report on very disturbing developments in 
that little nation of 3% million off our 
shores in this hemisphere. 

While he was talking to us, the govern- 
ment was overthrown. We rushed him back 
to his post of duty. Since that time cer- 
tain undesirable elements have stepped in 
and tried to take control of that nation. 

Today, there are between 1,000 and 1,500 
dead people whose bodies are in the streets 
of Santo Domingo, threatening an extreme 
epidemic. There were 8,000 American and 
foreign nationals in that country whose lives 
were in danger. 

At approximately 3:30, our Ambassador 
wired me—well, he was here Saturday, we 
rushed him back—on Tuesday we went be- 
fore the OAS Pesce Council and discussed 
that serious problem. On Wednesday, the 
Organization of American States met and 
they talked about the gravity of the situa- 
tion, discussed it thoroughly, and adjourned. 

On Wednesday afternoon we were meeting 
there with what I thought was the greatest 
problem that we had on our hands— 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Rayburn used to say, when these Con- 
gressmen poured into his office every day, 
the fellow would say, “I have the most im- 
portant problem in the world.” He said, 
“That’s what that fellow said that you met 
going out of here.“ 

I thought this was the most Important 
until I got a cable at 3:16 saying the chief 
of police, and the governmental authorities, 
telling us that American lives are in danger 
and we can no longer offer them any pro- 
tection, We notified the appropriate people 
to stand in readiness and we went ahead to 
conclude our conference on Vietnam. 

By 5:16 we had another cable that said, 
"You must land troops immediately or blood 
will run in the streets, American blood will 
run in the streets.“ 

And that is the unanimous decision of 
every man on the American team. There 
are nine of them, one from the Army, one 
from the Air Force, one from the Navy, the 
Ambassador, one from the USIA, and 80 
forth—what we call a country team, the 
board of directors in that specific country. 

Well, I said I have a meeting on the bal- 
ance of payments with a bunch of bankers 
and big businessmen in the next room. You 
get the troops on the way, and you ask the 
Congressmen, the leadership, to come to the 
White House and we'll meet at 7 o'clock. 
That was about 6 o'clock, a little before. I 
went on with my meeting without discussing 
it. When we met at 7, talking to the leaders, 
while I was talking to them, I was handed a 
note by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff which said the marines have landed. 
That's a great tribute to Bob McNamara and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for competence and 
eMiciency, that within an hour they can put 
men ashore without the loss of a single life, 

No President ever has a problem of doing 
what is right, I have never known one to 
occupy this office—and I have worked with 
five of them—that did not want to do what 
is right. The big problem is knowing what 
is right. But I knew this, this was no time 
for indecision, or procrastination, or vacilla- 
tion. The American people hadn't elected 
their President to dodge and duck and refuse 
to face up to the unpleasant. 

Since that time we have evacuated 2,500 
Americans. The Michigan State University 
Jazz Band was down there, We got them 
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home. The brewers, the brewery people—I 
guess they didn't know you were all meeting 
here in Washington, they were having their 
convention down there, and we got them 
home. 

There hasn't been a drop of civilian blood 
shed although 5 of our marines have died 
because of sniper action, and 41 of our boys 
are wounded. We have 5,000 nationals from 
30 other countries and American yet to be 
evacuated from Santo Domingo and all over 
the countryside. We will by tonight have 
14,000 Americans there to get that job done. 

I have had the papal nuncio send me a 
cable congratulating us and commending us 
for our assistance. The leaders and am- 
bassacdors from many countries have told 
us that the streets would have run red with 
human blood except for the presence of 
American troops. The representatives of 30 
countries, 6 of whose embassies were torn 
to pieces, are expressing their gratitude, but 
we still baye 5,000 to get out. We still have 
the job of feeding 350,000 people, both the 
rebels and the loyalists have to eat because 
we are humanitarians and we don't want to 
starve people to death. We have the hos- 
pitals and they are running out of their 
ears. So we have taken some of David Du- 
binsky’s mobile hospital units and we are 
putting them in the Dominican Republic to 
take care of their health. 


We are taking sanitary measures so that 


a serious epidemic won't break out. We have 
established an international peace zone and 
asked the Organization of American States 
of these Republics to go there and present us 
with some plan for setting up a stable gov- 
ernment, 

We covet no territory. We seek no domi- 
nation over anyone. All we want to do is 
live in peace and be left alone if they will 
doit. But it they are going to put American 
lives in danger, where American citizens go 
that flag goes with them to protect them. 
You don't know how they appreciate it. 

As a little boy I learned a declamation that 
I had to say in grade school. I don't recall 
all of it but a little of it is appropriate here 
this afternoon. It went something like this: 

I have seen the glory of art and architec- 
ture. I have seen the sun rise on Mount 
Blanc, But the most beautiful vision that 
these eyes have ever held was the flag of my 
country in a foreign land, 

Now I am the most denounced man in the 
world, All the Communist nations have a 
regular program on me that runs 24 hours 
a day. Some of the non-Communist nations 
just kind of practice on me, Occasionally I 
get touched up here at home in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, But that Is 
not important. What is important is just 
two things in this hemisphere. No. 1, 
that we know, and that they know, and that 
everybody knows, that we don’t propose to sit 
here in our rocking chair with our hands 
folded and let the Communists set up any 
government in the Western Hempshire. 

We have said to the people of the Domin- 
ican Republic that we are hopeful that the 
other nations of this hemisphere will provide 
some troops to help us clean up this opera- 
tion, to preserve law and order and peace. 
We'll provide our share of them and we'd like 
to bring our boys home as soon as we can 
evacuate our people. 

We have two purposes: We want to evacuate 
our citizens and we want to preserve, to see 
that a plan is worked out where the people 
themselves can select their own government, 
free from any international conspiracy or any 
dictatorship of any kind. 

We believe the Organization of American 
States will make such a recommendation. We 
are not intervenors {In the Dominican Repub- 
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lic. The people that intervened in the 
Dominican Republic were the people who had 
been trained outside of the Dominican Re- 
public in guerrilla warfare and came In there 
to help overthrow that Government and to 
have a Communist seizure of that country. 
We are there to protect those people and we 
propose to protect them. 

It reminds me of a story I heard as a 
youngster when Huey Long was here and 
everybody in the Senate was denouncing him 
because he had taken a sound truck and went 
into Arkansas and helped to elect the first 
woman elected to the Senate—Mrs, Caraway. 
People weren't accustomed to electing women 
in the Senate in those days. The Senators 
in those days campaigned for somebody else 
and they were a little upset about it, and 
they were denouncing Long for forgetting 
States’ rights and leaving his State and going 
into another State, He sat there all after- 
noon and let one Senator after another de- 
nounce him for Importing his sound truck and 
telling other people what to do and dictating 
to them. He had this chocolate silk suit 
on—I'll never forget it—and he had brown 
and white shoes, and he was marching back 
and forth. And it come his time to answer. 
and he got up and said, Mr. President, I 
have been denounced all afternoon.” He 
looked over at Senator Robertson, who was 
the majority leader and the most powerful 
man in the Senate, a very robust man, a very 
rotund man, he had a great big stomach and 
had a cigar that he always smoked and kept 
in the corner of his mouth—he was the most 
powerful man in the Senate. He walked 
right over to Joe Robertson, and put his 
hand on his shoulder in a very affectionate 
and friendly way, and said, “I wasn’t in 
Arkansas to dictate to any human being, All 
I went to Arkansas for was to pull these big. 
pot-bellied politicians off this poor, little 
woman's neck.” 

All we are in the Dominican Republic for 
is to preserve freedom and to save those peo- 
ple from conquest. The moment that the 
Organization of American States can present 
a plan that will bring peace on the island, 
and permit us to evacuate our people, and 
give us some hope of stability in govern- 
ment, we will be the first to come back home. 

Now, In these times our enemies want to 
divide us, They want us to argue among 
ourselyes. They want us to chew on each 
other, 

I read the cables every day and up to the 
last 3 weeks they have really believed 
that in Vietnam the pressure would become 
50 great on the American President that he 
would have to pull out. Well, I have had 


plenty of pressure but they don't know the 


American President. He is not pulling out 
bes aggression ceases. But they have that 
ope. 

So I warn you and I plead of you, if you 
have any suggestions or any views, or any 
differences, with your President—and all of 
you do at times; we don't see everything 
alike or we would all want the same wife— 
but communicate them to me through 
Uncle Sam, or Western Union, or directly, 
or through your friends. Don't send them 
through my intelligence bulletin via Peiping. 
or Hanol, or Moscow. 

A great man said, “United we stand; di- 
vided we fall.” There never was a period in 
our national history when unity and under- 
standing, perseverance, and patriotism 
would pay larger dividends than it would 
pay now. 

I expect the leaders of the labor workers’ 
movement in this country to come up, p 
that timeclock, stay on that shift until we 
preserve democracy for ourselves and for 
free people all around the globe. 

Thank you very much. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11,1965 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Reconp, I include the following edito- 
Yial from the Christian Science Monitor 
of May 5, 1965: 

THE FARM PROGRAM 


The House of Representatives is holding 
hearings on President Johnson's omnibus 
farm bill. With several new twists, it con- 
tinues the price support program, endeavor- 
ing to protect farm income at moderate 
leyels, It also alms at curtailing production 
in a limited and voluntary way. 

Of the big farm organizations the National 
Grange has given most support to the meas- 
ure, The National Farmers Union, more con- 
cerned with the plight of the less affluent 
farmers, would haye preferred that it go fur- 
ther toward raising farm income. 

The largest and most conservative of the 
farm organizations, the American Farm Bu- 
Teau Federation, opposes it on the ground 
that it would “ask consumers to pay higher 
food prices to perpetuate a program designed 
to keep producers dependent on Government 
handouts.” 

President after President has wrestled with 
the farm problem in the hope of. finding 
some way to reduce the multibillion dollar 
Support program. But none has found a way 
to achieve a significant reduction in sup- 
Porte—or to return to a relatively free mar- 
ket—without the prospect of bankrupting 
Many of the Nation's. farmers and causing 
Problems more serious than those inherent in 
the present high cost program. 

The administration’s bill proposes long- 
term contracts for voluntary retirement of 
farmland. The Farm Bureau argues that 
this won't really help reduce surpluses as 
long as high price supports continue to en- 
Courage greater production. 

Another way to reduce price supports and 
Prevent the accumulation of surpluses would 
be to adopt production and marketing con- 
trols. There is every indication that farmers 
Would resist the imposition of controls, even 
as they have in the past. 

Some put their hope in programs designed 
to speed up the process of getting more farm- 
ers out of farming. Others believe that un- 
derconsumpticn rather than overproduction 
is the problem and that the answer lies in 
expanded markets. In either case the solu- 
tlon is difficult to accomplish without creat- 
ing far more serious problems. 

Farmers, realizing thelr waning political 
influence, are aware that they must find 
Means other than Government support to 
Obtain fair and adequate prices for their 
Produce. With farm costs contiruing to rise 
and net farm income dropping steadily in 
Spite of Government price supports, all farm 
Organizations are endeavoring to find ways 
to improve their bargaining power. 

The National Farm Organization, a newer 
and smaller farm group, has sponsored pro- 
grams to withhold produce from the market 
to force better prices. But many object to 
this collective bargaining technique, and it 
has not caught on. 

Farmers are becoming more Interested in 
Uniting for contract or cooperative market- 
tng and purchasing as a means of gaining 
bargaining power. This may turn out to be 
the ultimate solution and one which may 
eventually enable the Government gradu- 
ally to withdraw from the farm subeidiza- 
tion and surplus storage business. 


i 
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Should the farmers prove successful in 
wielding greater power in the market, it will 
mean somewhat higher consumer prices. 
Many would consider this preferable to the 
heavy burden which the Government sup- 
port and storage programs place on the 
taxpayer. 

If given the choice, we believe that most 
Americans would rather pay as consumer 
than as taxpayer. And what's more, we sus- 
pect that savings to the taxpayer would more 
than offset any increase in consumer prices. 
We welcome further exploration in this 
direction. 


Greater New York YMCA Formulates 
Plan To Aid Disadvantaged Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
YMCA of Greater New York formulated 
an important proposal to aid disadvan- 
taged youths in the city of New York. At 
a time when we are seeking imaginative 
programs on State and community levels 
designed to maximize the opportunities 
for becoming productive citizens afforded 
to young men of limited education, I am 
pleased to bring this plan to the atten- 
tion of the Congress: 

The 1965-66 proposal: YMCA Training Re- 
sources for Youth (TRY) is designed to train 
1,000 young men, aged 17-20, who are out of 
school, out of work and in the lower one- 
third of the population in employability. 
The project will operate in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant section of Brooklyn, from which 
most of the trainees will come. The project 
area has a population of 360,000 (1960 cen- 
sus), 82 percent Negro, 10 percent Puerto 
Rican. Racially, trainees will reflect the 
area's population. TRY has been designed 
so that it can be operational in the summer 
of 1965 with a first-year budget of about $7 
million. Sources of funds: Economic Op- 
portunity Act (1964), Vocational Education 
Act (1963), and Manpower Development and 
Training Act (1962), foundations, business 
and private contributors. 

TRY ls being developed by the YMCA of 
Greater New York, a nonprofit, tax-exempt 
membership corporation with 28 branches 
and 75 activity centers in the 5 boroughs. 
The year of preparation of TRY was under- 
written by the YMCA at a cost of more than 
$40,000. It is being continued with the aid 
of a grant of $42,000 from the Antipoverty 
Operations Board of New York City. 

TRY will offer a new life skills and basic 
education program which starts with the 
needs of the individual and helps him de- 
velop the personal resources to resolve those 
needs, The program will develop new coun- 
seling techniques, new tests, new curriculum 
and new professional roles. Relationships 
with universities and public school systems 
will be established for full exchange of in- 
formation, resources and techniques. Oc- 
cupational training will include six areas of- 
fering the greatest promise of employment: 
auto service, food services, vending machine 
service, heating and air conditioning service, 
small appliance repair and service, business 
machine repair and service. Trainees will 
receive counseling, work experience, leisure 
time education, placement and follow- 
through services. 

The TRY project provides for housing of 
trainees at YMCA and other available facili- 
ties, making possible a 24-hour-a-day learn- 
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ing environment, Each student will be paid 
$20 to $30 a week, and each will progress at 
his own speed. Estimated time per trainee; 
9 to 18 months. 

TRY will have a racially integrated staff 
of more than 200 psychologists, counselors, 
classroom teachers, shop instructors, and 
youth advisers. It is intended that a sub- 
stantial number of these will be recruited 
from the project area. 

TRY has evolved from “Youth and Work.” 
In September 1962 the Vocational Service 
Center Branch, YMCA of Greater New York, 
initiated at the Bedford YMCA a demonstra- 
tion “Youth and Work“ training program for 
i7- and 18-year-old male high school drop- 
outs from the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, 
where the school dropout rate exceeds 50 
percent. “Youth and Work“ provides 16 
weeks of job training in either auto me- 
chanics or machine shop practices, work ex- 
perience, remedial reading and math, group 
counseling and placement, 

“Youth and Work“ is now in its eighth 16- 
week cycle. The most recent analysis (sev- 
enth cycle) reveals that of the 42 teenage 
boys who started training, 81 percent com- 
pleted the course; of these, 65 percent have 
been placed in jobs and 6 percent have re- 
turned to school. The national average for 
high school dropouts obtaining and holding 
jobs ts estimated at less than 25 percent. 

Each student is paid $20 a week to train, 
contingent on attendance. The cost per 
youth per cycle is $1,400. Funds for the 
“Youth and Work” program have been pro- 
vided by foundations, the New York State 
Division for Youth through the New York 
City Youth Board, the YMCA, the Office of 
Manpower Automation and Training (U.S. 
Department of Labor), and the New York 
State Department of Vocational Education. 

“Youth and Work” grew out of the YMOA's 
experience; The YMCA’s Vocational Service 
Center was organized in 1944 as a continua- 
tion and expansion of previous services dating 
back to 1871. It is the branch of the YMCA 
responsible for providing professional coun- 
seling and testing, educational and career 
guidance and job placement services to young 
people in the New York area. VSC is ap- 
proved by the American Board on Co 
Services and represents the YMCA in the war 
on poverty VSC has centers at the 
Bedford YMCA and at its headquarters at 11 
East 36th Street, Manhattan. 


— 


Harbor Improvement at Port Orford, 
Oreg. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. DUNCAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I respectfully call the attention of 
this House to the memorial passed by 
the 53d Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon supporting the proposed har- 
bor improvement at Port Orford, Oreg. 

Last year and again this year, I intro- 
duced a bill to extend to Port Orford 
Federal help in harbor improvements so 
vital to the economic survival of this 
community. Not 1 cent of Federal mon- 
ey has been spent on this harbor, the 
people having developed it from their 
own resources. This project is not a 
great dramatic one in a national sense 
nor does it require a large amount of 
money, but it is critical to Port Oxford 
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and I hope it will have the support of the 
House. 
The memorial follows: 
ENROLLED House JOINT MEMORIAL 22 


(Introduced by Representative Back, Senator 
Chapman, Representatives Bedingfield, Boe, 
Hanneman, Holmstrom, Kennedy, Leiken, 
Morgan, Turner, Whelan, Wilderman, Wil- 
son) 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorlalists, the 53d Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legislative 
session assembled, most respectfully represent 
as follows: 

Whereas there is need to improve the har- 
bor at Port Orford in Curry County; and 

Whereas such improvement has been rec- 
ommended in the report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, continued in 
Senate Document Numbered 62, 88th Con- 
gress: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to enact HR. 2413, 89th Con- 
gress, Ist session, to appropriate $696,000 for 
the harbor improvements at Port Orford. 

2. A copy of this memorial shall be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States 
and to each member of the Oregon congres- 
sional delegation. 


Small Business Needs To Study Mod- 
ernization Needs of Machine Tool In- 


dustry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


or IOWA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
tool and die industry is the heartbeat of 
our free enterprise system. At this time, 
however, it seems that the small busi- 
ness members of this industry are handi- 
capped because of their inability to fin- 
ance or otherwise bring about the high 
degree of modernization that is needed 
to enable them to compete against for- 
eign manufacturers. Accordingly, the 
House Small Business Committee is go- 
ing to study this problem and hold hear- 
ings in an effort to find some workable 
solution to this problem. 

Recently representatives of the Na- 
tional Tool, Die & Precision Machining 
Association met in Washington and on 
this occasion Mr, Richard L. Mitchell, 
General Counsel of the House Small 
Business Committee, delivered a speech 
to which I wish to invite the attention 
of my colleagues in the Congress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. Mitchell’s comments in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

REMARKS DY RICHARD L. MITCHELL, GENERAL 
COUNSEL, HOUSE SMALL BUSINESS COMMIT- 
TEE BEFORE NATIONAL TOOL, DIE & PRECISION 
MACHINING ASSOCIATION 
It is a pleasure for me to be here with 

you today, although it is unfortunate that 

Chairman Evins cannot be here as was orl- 
ginally planned, It has developed since he 
initially accepted your invitation that the 
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House Public Works Subcommittee, on which 
he is a ranking majority member, scheduled 
hearings for today on TVA appropriations. 
These hearings are now in prorgess. Chair- 
man Evins deeply regrets that he cannot be 
here and asks me to extend to you his apolo- 


es. 

But Iam honored to be here and appreciate 
the opportunity to appear before you even 
though I am a poor alternative for Chairman 
Evins, You are very gracious to receive me. 

You know, I feel that the Members of Con- 
gress and you gentlemen have something in 
common—at least in a philosophical way. 

You make the tools and the dies and the 
jigs and the fixtures necessary for our eco- 
nomic system to produce at a high degree 
of productivity. 

The Congress makes the laws that are 
necessary to help the Nation produce at top 
capacity and meet its potential for growth 
across all dimensions of national activity. 

In our economic system basic productivity 
depends upon your industry. 

In the broad area of national growth and 
development, the Nation’s success in develop- 
ing its fabulous productive potential hinges 
on the wisdom of President Johnson and the 
Congress in responding to needs and trends. 

And, gentlemen, the potential of this Na- 
tion is almost too great to grasp. The rate 
of change has accelerated to the point that 
more is expected to happen, that is totally 
new, within the next 10 years than has hap- 
pened in the past 25. 

Within the past 25 years we have seen 
an incredible display of progress—television, 
guided missiles, space exploration, computers 
with automated numerical programing for 
industry, the atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
jet aircraft, and many more sophisticated 
innovations. 

But the prediction by researchers is that 
within the next 10 years we will see more 
new things than we have seen in this re- 
markable era—the 25 years just passed. 

The prediction is that the new factory of 
1980 will be computerized, automated, air 
conditioned, landscaped, relocated, com- 
pressed, and miniaturized. 

By the end of the next 15 years there will 
be 50 million more Americans that this free 
enterprise system must serve. We often hear 
of the remarkable progress of West Germany. 
But our population increase in the next 15 
years will exceed the entire population of 
West Germany. And our increase in purchas- 
ing power will exceed all of West Germany’s 
purchasing power today. 

Fifteen years from now there will be 62 
million American families—14 million more 
families than there are today. 

There will be a fantastic growth and di- 
versity of markets, There will be so many 
people that more and more industry and 
business will concentrate on market seg- 
ments rather than a broad horizontal mar- 
ket. 

You can see this diversity now. 

For instance, there is a boom in the sale 
of Beattle and rock 'n roll records—and yet 
sales of classical records are at an alitime 
high. Sales of corn flakes is increasing— 
but the sales of exotic foods is mushroom- 
ing, too. 

Television seems to be our king of atten- 
tion—and yet there is a boom in the sale of 
paperback books. 

There is a boom in camping and sales of 
camping equipment—and yet there is also 
a boom in battery-powered tooth brushes 
and electric-powered kitchen knives, and 
other luxury items. 

The truth is that our 200 million people 
are all individuals and their tastes differ. 
More and more they have the discretionary 
income to buy what they want and this 
makes for this remarkable and healthy di- 
versity of demand and interest. 


We are living in an exciting, demanding 
age, 
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We are also living in history’s most rapid 
and dramatic period of change—even more 
dramatic than the basic change 7,000 years 
ago when man began cultivating edible 
plants and domesticating animals to lay the 
groundwork for villages and towns and cities 
and finally, for our vast urban complexes of 
today. 

There are 18 different revolutions swirling 
around us in every facet and dimension of 
business and industry—of our daily lives, 
of our cities, our population and trends of 
growth. There is even a revolution in inno- 
vation because change Is so fast it has become 
a revolution in itself. 

Knowledge is increasing at a great rate. 

Our information is doubling every 8 years 
as we cross the threshold of a fantastic 
computer age. 

Electronic data processing has developed 
sọ fast that these machines can now gage the 
relative merits of bulls. The prediction is 
that we will soon have machines that will 
add when we talk to them. 

Some are predicting an age of robot re- 
tailing. Customers in a grocery store, for 
example, would not select their groceries 
physically and place them in a cart. The 
items would be displayed and marked. The 
customer would select a computer card in- 
dicating the product he wants. As he left, 
these cards would be fed into a computer 
which would set in motion the machinery 
that would select, bag, and transmit the 
groceries to the customer within 2 minutes 
of the time he handed his cards to the cash 
register. 

Personally, I doubt that Americans will 
accept that. I believe there is a point be- 
yond which Americans will refuse the sur- 
render of their individualism to machines. 
But this is the possibility. This is another 
projection into the future. 

I have labored this point of growth with 
you members of the National Tool, Die & 
Precision Machining Association because it 
is this industry—your industry—that is go- 
ing to help provide the machine tool complex 
that will power our economy—this diverse, 
high-powered economy, 

And it must be high-powered to meet this 
incredible growth. The National Planning 
Association estimates that by 1980 our gross 
national product will have increased by over 
one-half trillion dollars to $1.2 trillion in 
order to serve our exploding population—not 
to mention the expanding world trade devel- 
oping from accelerating populations in deyel- 
oped countries and new markets in emerging 
nations. 

Our entire Industrial capacity—small busi- 
ness and big business—must operate at max- 
imum efficiency to achieve this goal—to serve 
#-dynamic society and our exploding popula- 
tion, 

That is why it is essential that the machine 
tool and die industry modernize as many of 
you have done and are doing. 

That is why it Is essential that you utilize 
the latest technology—including numerical 
programing with its automated operations 
if it appears feasible for your plant. 

If you are efficient, our entire complex of 
production will be efficient. 

If you are inefficient, then our base of pro- 
duction will be soft, 

If you are inefficient, then we lose markets 
to Germany and Japan. 

Many of you are modernizing with private 
financing. 

Others are doing it through financial as- 
sistance programs of the Small Business 
Administration. 

However you do it, it must be done to 
achieye the gigantic growth rate this Nation 
must have and to maintain our position in 
world markets, 

President Johnson and the Congress have 
advocated an economic policy of sound ex- 
pansion that should assist you in making 
your basic improvements. 
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You have the liberalized depreciation 
guidelines on new equipment. 

You have the 7 percent investment credit. 

You have the overall income tax reduc- 
tion—runging to 27 percent for small corpo- 
Tations. 

You get a double dividend there. You get 
the immediate dividend from immediate 
reductions in -your taxes and comparable 
increase in earnings. And you get the feed- 
back from a strong rate of economic growth. 

And you ere getting that now. 

The Department of Commerce predicts 
that capital expenditures will rise this year 
to a new peak of $50.2 billion—an increase 
of 12 percent over last year’s record of $44 
billion, 

New domestic orders for cutting tools 
totaled more than $78 million in February 
which was 29 percent more than the total 
for February of last year. 

And so the policies of the President and 
the Congress have strengthened the small 
business sector across the board. 

President Johnson has taken a personal 
interest in small business programs. 

He personally inaugurated a small loan 
program in 1964 that brought a quick re- 
sponse from smaller businessmen. The SBA 
under the direction of its very able Adminis- 
trator, Gene Foley, set new records in loans 
made last year and will set new records this 
year. 

Our current economic expansion has 
broken all peacetime records. 

We are now in the 50th month of healthy 
and sustained growth. 

And economista who a few months ago 
were predicting a slackening in 1965 are now 
predicting that this rate of growth will con- 
tinue throughout this year. 

President Johnson and the Congress are 
determined that this growth rate will be sus- 
tained and are prepared to introduce added 
stimulus when it is needed, 

We know that your industry has done a tre- 
mendous job in tooling up the Nation—with- 
out which our country would not be great. 
We know you are dedicated energetic busi- 
nessmen. 

But we know you have some problems 
which are often beyond your control. 

We know that many of you feel that 
equitable financing for new machinery is not 
Available to you. 

We know that many of you feel that the 
Tates charged by some elements of the pri- 
vate sector are too high. 

We know that some of you are utilizing 
Smali Business Administration programs but 
that many of you hope for a specialized SBA 
Program tallored to your industry. 

I know that you are disappointed that an 
element of the private sector declined to go 
along with one carefully prepared proposal. 

Some of you have found the answer in ex- 
isting SBA programs, I wonder if all of you 
understand the opportunities and the details 
of these pr . I understand, however, 
that a small business forum to be conducted 
by SBA is on your agenda for tomorrow and 
I am sure you will receive a thorough and 
complete briefing on that agency’s programs. 

Certainly there are many instances wherein 
Members of your industry have 
and progressed with the assistance of the 


Certainly there is presently Government 
assistance for your industry. 

But it is still felt that a complete program 
is lacking. 3 sf 

Chairman Evins and the committee think 
Wwe need to determine what your industry 
needs and then find some way to fulfill those 
needs. 

And so for that reason, Chairman Evins 
is announcing today, and has authorized me 
to announce it first to you here now, that the 
House Small Business Committee is going to 
hold hearings on your problems during the 
89th Congress and is going to come up with 
recommendations for their solution. 
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Chairman Evins and the committee are 
concerned. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
our exports of machine tools have declined 
steadily since 1957 with the exception of two 
categories—metalworking and power gener- 
ating. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
with two minor exceptions our share of the 
imports of machine tools has dropped in all 
regional world markets. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
our share of the world production of ma- 
chine tools has dropped from more than 24 
percent to less than 20 percent. 

They are concerned when they hear that 
our machine tools generally are older than 
those of some other nations, 

They are concerned that machine tool and 
die manufacturers in other nations can un- 
dersell our industry by 30 percent. 

They are concerned that we seem to be 
lagging in research and development of in- 
formation in the machine tool and die in- 
dustry. 

We have got to get this modernization un- 
derway—and underway on a massive scale. 

Chairman Evins in his speech prepared for 
delivery here stated—and I quote—"The tool 
and die industry is the heartbeat of our free 
enterprise system. 

“It must move ahead with the times. 

“We cannot fiddle while the competition 
from foreign toolmakers burns hotter and 
hotter.” 

And so the House Small Business Commit- 
tee will conduct fact-finding studies to help 
you find the best possible course for mod- 
ernization. 

The committee will study all alternatives 
of financing. 

It will document the need for moderniza- 
tion. 

It will pinpoint problems and recommend 
steps to counter them. 

Chairman Evrns and the committee are 
sympathetic to you and your problems. 

The committee exists to serve small busi- 
ness. 

It exists to explore the problems of small 
business and to help it down the paths to 
solutions. 

That is what we Intend to do in your case. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear be- 
fore you today, We shall look forward to 
seeing some of you at the hearings during 
this term of Congress, 

Thank you. 


Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Arthur Hoppe, the columnist from San 
Francisco, has prepared two very good 
and amusing columns on affairs in Wash- 
ington, the first one published on the 
26th of April in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and the second one on the 29th. 

I am sure that many of the readers of 
the Record will enjoy these two articles, 
which follow: 

From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 26, 1965] 
Mr. Joan GOES TO WASHINGTON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

"How'd it go, Jud?” Mrs. Jud Joad asked 
anxiously as her husband sank down on the 
bench in the little park across from Poverty 
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Corps headquarters. “Was they glad to see 
you?" 

“To tell the truth, Maude,” said Mr, Joad, 
“I don't rightly know whether it was worth 
the long trek up here from Appalachia Cor- 
ners. Oh, they was mighty glad to see me, I 
walks right in and tells this pert young lady 
who I am and what I want. 

*'I seen by the papers,” I says, that you 
are recruiting poverty fighters for the war 
on poverty,’ I says. ‘At $20,000 a year on up. 
Iam an old man,’ I says, ‘but I am not too 
old to fight." 

“Oh Jud, that tcok grit,” said Mrs. Joad, 
squeezing his arm. “Well,” seid Mr. Joad, 
“pretty soon this smart-looking young fellow 
in shirtsleeves comes out. He looks at me 
and says, ‘My Gawd.’ Then pretty soon 
there's a whole passel of these young fellows 
standing around. staring. It's a genuine 
yictim,’ says one, kinda awed like. You could 
tell they never seen the likes before. I was 
mighty proud, 

Let's take him in to see Sarge,’ says one. 
It might be worth a couple of columns in 
the dailies.’ So's they take me in to see their 
Sergeant, who's right nice. ‘What can I do 
for you?’ he says. 

“Well, I tells him all about my fighting 
poverty from the Texas dust bow! to the 
piney woods of man and boy for 
nigh on 70 years, ‘So,’ I says, ‘figuring my 


pay.’ 
“*You are a patriotic American,“ says he. 
‘But we got 12 different programs going at 
the moment. Now, drawing on your vast ex- 
perience, which would you say was the best 
way to fight poverty?’ I give this a 


By Gawd, says he, you and I think alike. 


“I ain't much at sports,“ says I. No,“ 
he says, ‘I mean fighting poverty. Just you 
look over this here list of jobs and see which 
one suits you best.’ So's I do, but none make 
much sense. Like ‘community services 
planner’ and ‘public relations coordinator.’ 
But finally I seen one: ‘pilot program di- 

500.“ That one,’ says I. ‘Never 


rector —$22 
been up in no aeroplane, but I ain't too old 


to larn.“ 

Well. says he, we'll give you the usual 
tests and interviews and see how you do.’ 
So's give me all these tests and * * * 

Jud.“ said Mrs. Joad impatiently, “stop 
frittering and tell me, did you get the job 
fighting poverty or no?“ Mr, Joad shook 
his head sadly. Nope,“ he said. “I ain't 
qualified.” 

“Well, don’t take it too hard, Jud,” said 
Mrs. Joad, patting his shoulder. “I don't.“ 
he said. “The sergeant bucked me up. He 
says I should go home and fight at the com- 
munity level. On a volunteer basis. And 
while he didn’t exactly promise, I figure he 
may land me one of them jobs yet. Soon 
as I get a little more experience,” 


From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 
Ler’s Not FORGET THE FORGOTTEN 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

It is time for another chapter of "Where 
Are They Now?"—that nostalgic, heart-tug- 
ging series which tells of the unforgettable 
greats of yesteryear now tragically forgotten 
by a fickle public. 

And who will e’er forget the fighting 
liberal, that crusader for the oppressed, that 
independent-minded Senator who wore no 
man's yoke—the unforgettable Hubert 
Horatio Whatshisname. 

Oh, who can help but feel a warm inner 


lieved in without fear or favor, making 50 to 
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60 speeches a day. Quite often when some- 
one was listening. Then suddenly, at the 
peak of his career, he vanished. 

Oh, how it will bring tears of Joy to the 
eyes of his millions of oldtime fans to learn 
that he lives. Yes, today the once-famous 
Hubert Horatio Whatshisname lives quietly 
in the humble obscurity of the Vice Presi- 
dency. 

And while we must respect his wish for 
privacy, we oldtime fans cannot help but 
envision how happy he must be humbly put- 
tering about his humble new duties in his 
humble new role. 

Scene: The breakfast nook of a humble 
cottage at the end of a one-way lane in the 
backwash district of Washington. It is 
dawn, Hubert bounces energetically up and 
down in his seat as his wife prepares his 
morning meal. 

Mrs. H: “Now that you've retired from ac- 
tive life, dear, must we still rise so early? 
Look, the sun is just coming up.” 

Mr. H (solemnly): “Yes, precisely as our 
great President, Lyndon B. Johnson, pledged 
that it would.” 

Mrs. H (sighing): “I wish you wouldn't 
start working on your job before breakfast. 
Will you have some eggs?” —— 

Mr. H: Tes, please. I would dearly love 
two clear examples of the wise planning in- 
herent in our great President’s forthright 
P: to increase the productivity of our 
fine American chicken ranchers. Scram- 
bled.” 

Mrs. H: “Really, dear, while I love the sim- 
ple anonymity of your new job, you must 

your opinions.” 

Mr. H: “Nonsense. As our great President 
said to me, Hubert, there's room for a wide 
range of opinions in my administration. As 
long as they don't conflict with mine. And 
you don't get your name in the papers. 

Mrs. H: “Thats nice, dear. Do you like 
your eggs?” 

Mr. H (annoyed): “You know I can't call 

p at this hour to ask a silly question 
that. Hand me the paper.” 

Mrs. H (blanching): “Oh, dear, you prom- 
ised not to read the papers any more. You 
know what it does to you.” 

Mr, H (stanchliy): “I know, but if I wish 
to be a success in my new job, I must calmly 
overcome this foolish reaction. Here you 
take the Great Society section, while I coolly 
read the headlines, which say, ‘President 
Sends More Troops to Vietn * * *” 

Aggghhh, Ooogggh. Quick, open the door 
of the broom closet. I feel an attack com- 
ing on, (As he dashes into the broom 
closet.) Fellow Liberals, our outrageous 
policy in Vietn—” 

Mrs. H ( the door behind him 
and locking it): “Phew. That was close. It 
rll set the timer 


Teenagers Carry Fight to the Rivers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, we frequently hear criticism of 
our teenagers. Newspaper articles re- 
porting misdeeds of a small portion of 
our young people do much to create a 
bad image for all. Because teenagers 
seldom have an opportunity to rate 
headlines for their good deeds, I was 
pleased to see the article in the April 23 
Washington Post by Alfred D. Stedman 
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citing the generous efforts of Minnesota 
teenagers who assisted in controlling the 
recent flood. Mr. Speaker, I request this 
article be reprinted in the Recorp. I 
also request that a recent report from 
the Minnesota State civil defense office 
be reprinted: 

{From the Washington Post, Apr. 23, 1965] 
A TARNISHED IMAGE Is WASHED Away BY 
FLOOD 
(By Alfred D. Stedman) 

Sr. Paut, Mrnn.—Came the Mississippi's 
worst floods In history, and up from the 
schools and colleges and universities sprang 
a student army to save the day. 

Their generation had been headlined as 
“lost” and “troubled” and “wayward” and 
“fickle.” But on the banks of the raging 
Mississippi and its rampant tributaries, they 
pitched in with the margin of nerve and mus- 
cle that did the job. 

In fact, the performance of students whose 
antics have worried parents and puzzled pro- 
fessors from Yale to Berkeley may turn out to 
be the biggest bright spot in the whole murky 
story of the floods. 

FLOCKED TO FLOOD SCENE 


Adults managed and directed and did their 
share of sandbagging and diking. But it was 
the grit and energies of thousands of boys 
and girls from campuses and classrooms that, 
at the crisis, tipped the balance against the 
floods. 

Some hailed the youthful feat as a trans- 
formation for the better from weird student 
doings and attitudes. Some guessed that per- 
haps education may be cultivating youthful 
values and capacities that aren't always visl- 
ble. Others asserted the student generation 
has been all right all along, being merely 
exposed by a small minority to public misun- 
derstanding and a bad press. 

But as to the facts, there’s complete una- 
nimity. It was no bunch of hopeless beat- 
niks or social rebels who flocked to the flood 
scene from nearby high schools and by bus- 
loads and carloads from fraternities and 
sororities and college dorms. It was instead 
an ablebodied volunteer force of determined 
young people, in quick grasp of the emer- 
gency and ready to take orders for action to 
meet it. 


nesota River. “They were magnificent,” said 
Mayor Rex Hill, “The stamina of the girls 
was especially amazing.” 
At Stillwater, they teamed with adults, 
including 50 State prison convicts, in erect- 
ing what was christened the condike“ to 
contain the St. Croix River overflow and save 
the city. Generally in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, the role of the student flood fighters 
in reducing or averting destruction was 
judged “highly significant” by Col. Leslie P. 
, US. Army District Engineer at St. 
Paul. 

Sitdowns? Sex? Unwillingness to take 
orders? Vandalism? Disrespect of author- 
ity? Not a sign of any of such objects of 
complaints about campus conduct was ob- 
served day or night by Colonel Harding, his 
assistants or others in charge of flood work. 
Nothing of the kind, reported the Washing- 
ton County sheriff, Reuben F. Granquist of 
Stillwater. 

CONTRAST STUDIED = 

The contrast with the image of a rebellious 
student generation is not at all surprising 
once the basic motivations of students in 
the contrasting roles are understood, com- 
mented several who work closely with them. 

“They want to be useful,” said School 
Superintendent Thomas D. Campbell of 
Stillwater. “When they see an outlet for 
service, they leap for it.” 


Agreeing completely, the -University of 
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Minnesota's director of student activities, 
Donald R. Zander, expressed confidence that, 
in the same kind of emergency the student 
response would have been just as heartening 
on other campuses, including Berkeley. Ina 
swiftly changing world, the students are in- 
sistent on freedom to explore ideas, but that 
motive, said Dr. Zander, is wholly consistent 
with their urge for useful service. 

At least, in the light of the flood story, a 
fresh look at the character of the student 
generation can make worrled parents feel 
much better than they did. 


[From the Office of the Minnesota State 
Civil Defense] 


Of the 6,000 unpaid, unsung volunteers 
that slogged in the mud at the dikes in 
Mankato, literally thousands had not yet 
seen their 20th birthdays; many not their 
15th. 

Those young people worked to the point 
of exhaustion in the muck and rain; catch- 
ing a few hours sleep only to join the battle 
with renewed vigor that only comes with 
youth. 

While the younger ones filled the sandbags 
with blistering hands, the older or more 
sturdy types struggled with the weight of 
them to the top of the dike—girls as well 
as boys. 

This was not going on only in Mankato. 
A coastguardsman was quoted as saying 
that if it wasn't for the kids in Minnesota, 
there wouldn't have been a volunteer dike 
raised in the State. The teenagers in every 
affected city and town carried the fight to 
the rivers. It was seen in Rockford, in Hen- 
derson, in Wabasha, and East Grand Forks. 

Our kids filled the breach left open by the 
lack of adequate control measures. 


Dominican Responsibility Should Be 
Taken by OAS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 22, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to the attention of our distinguished col- 
leagues the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Sacramento Bee, on May 
4, 1965, regarding the U.S. involvement 
in the Dominican Republic and the OAS. 


The text of the editorial follows: 
DOMINICAN RESPONSIBILITY SHOULD BE TAKEN 
BY OAS 


President Lyndon B. Johnson acted swiftly 
and decisively to meet the threat of a pos- 
sible Communist seizure of the long-troubled 
Dominican Republic. 

The sending of American troops into that 
country has ended any immediate threat 
another Castro-type regime will be estab- 
lished in the hemisphere. But large-scale 
intervention also has imposed on the United 
States a great responsibility. 

The government which eventually will 
take over power must be one representing 
the will of the people of the Dominican Re- 
public and meeting the approval of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

The President has enunciated a firm Amer- 
ican policy to prevent the establishment of 
another Cuban-type regime in Latin Amer- 
ica. It also should be American policy to 
prevent the return of an oppressive, reac- 
tionary regime such as existed under Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael L. Trujillo, under the guise 
of anticommunism. 
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It would be tragic, and in the long run, 
disastrous, if American intervention proved 
to be the instrument of returning the des- 
tiny of the Dominican Republic to the hands 
of a military oligarchy opposed to social 
Progress and democracy. 

Juan Bosch was elected President by an 
Overwhelming majority of the Dominican 
People in 1962 during the first really free 
election in the history of the nation. He 
has called on the rebels fighting for his re- 
turn to power to lay down their arms and 
not to fight our soldiers. 

This could open the door to a peaceful 
solution which would serve the interests of 
the Dominican people and at the same time 
eliminate the threat of a Communist-domi- 
nated government, 

As rapidly as possible the United States 
Should turn over to the Organization of 
American States control of the peacekeeping 
activities now being carried out by U.S. 
Soldiers. 

The OAS also should assume full respon- 
sibility for determining the proper, legiti- 
Mate government of the Dominican Republic. 
The intervention of America, based on con- 
cern for a Communist seizure, must not be 
the prop to support a reactionary, repressive 
regime. 


However, the intervention will have been 
in a good cause if U.S. troops assist the OAS 
in bringing peace and an honest government 
responsive to the needs of the people. 


Excise Tax on Entertainment Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1965, I introduced H.R. 4471 to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 relating to the manufacturers excise 
tax on entertainment equipment to al- 
leviate the economic burden on consum- 
ers. 

I believe my colleagues would appreci- 
ate being informed of the reasoning for 
the introduction of this legislation: 

Ten REASONS WHY CONGRESS SHOULD REPEAL 
THE 10-PERCENT FEDERAL EXCISE Tax ON 
TELEVISION, RADIOS, PHONOGRAPHS 
Most excise taxes were levied on the Amer- 

ican people by Congress during World War II 

and the Korean conflict as fundraising meas- 

ures for the Nation's defense effort. They 

Were described as wartime and temporary 

taxes. 

The following reasons explain why the 10- 
Percent manufacturers excise tax imposed on 
radios, phonographs, television sets and their 
components should be repealed to remove the 
burden imposed on the consumer, encourage 
the growth of ultra high frequency (UHF) 
television broadcasting, promote the eco- 
nomic well being of the industry and stimu- 
late the national economy. 

1. Tax repeal is the logical second step 
after the all-channel TV law, 

This industry became “double taxed” when 
Congress passed a law effective May 1, 1964, 
requiring a separate UHF tuner on all TV 
Sets, raising the price as much as $30 per 
receiver even though 80 percent of purchasers 
cannot now, and many may never use this 
added equipment. Leaders of Congress and 
Government agencies concerned have advo- 
Cated excise tax repeal to offset this added 
burden on the consumer. 

2. Excise tax cuts will be passed along to 
the consumer. 
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The reduction in the average price of 
black-and-white television sets from $270 in 
1950 to $140 in 1965 demonstrates the inten- 
sity of competition and efficiency in this 
industry. 

Compared to the Department of Labor 
wholesale price index of 100 for the base 
years 1957-59, the December 1964 wholesale 
price index was 87.2 on radios, phonographs, 
and television, whereas all other commod- 
ities averaged 100.8. Portable radios, for 
example, had a price index of 60.1. In fact, 
radios, phonographs and television had one 
of the lowest price indexes of all consumer 
items in the Nation. 

The administration, the Congress and the 
consumer can be assured by this industry’s 
pledge and past ‘performance that the bene- 
fits of excise tax repeal will be passed on to 
the consumer through lower prices, thereby 
bringing the hoped-for result—a boost in 
the national economy. 

3. Excise taxes on radios, phonographs, and 
TV fall on those who are least able to pay. 

The history of tax philosophy has been to 
alleviate the burden of the taxpayer least 
able to pay—the family—particularly the 
lower income family for which these media 
are often the sole means of entertainment 
and enlightenment, To these families a 
radio, phonograph or television purchase rep- 
resents a much more substantial expendi- 
ture than it does for the higher income 
groups. 

4. The householder pays a discriminatory 
tax on his radio, phonograph, or TV set. 

In 1954 Congress reduced the manufac- 
turers excise tax rate on practically all house- 
hold items subject to the tax, but the 10 per- 
cent on radios, phonographs and TV sets re- 
main. These products account for 43 percent 
of total sales. Yet they are the source of 
59 percent of the revenue from all household 
items. 

5. TV, radios, and phonographs are no 
longer luxuries, but necessities. 


Radio and television as the major sources - 


of information and entertainment today are 
essential to everyday life. Radios or phono- 
graphs are in 94 percent of U.S. homes and 
TV in 93 percent. Average TV families watch 
some 6½ hours daily; 70 percent of all men, 
78 percent of all women and 99 percent of all 
children watch TV daily. 

6. Radio and TV are must“ media in time 
of crisis. 

They provide an unmatched communica- 
tions system to the entire population in times 
of local or national emergency, for civil de- 
fense instruction, and for hurricane, tornado, 
and flood warnings. They were the first 
media to inform the people of such events 
of national importance as President Ken- 
nedy’s assassination and the succeeding 
dramatic events; Presidential speeches on the 


Cuban and Vietnam crises, and vital mes- 


sages to Congress and the Nation. More peo- 
ple are likely to hear of a major news event 
from radio than through any other medium 
of communicatior. 

7. Radio and TV are optimum means for 
enlightenment, education, and cultural 
progress. 

The most important key to national and 
international understanding is communica- 
tion. Because of their intimacy nd imme- 
diacy, radio and television stand supreme 
among all media of communications. Educa- 
tional television (ETV) supplements and en- 
hances classroom instruction and brings in- 
formation and culture into the home. ETV, 
largely dependent on UHF broadcasting, is 
hampered by the higher cost of all-channel 
sets. Tax repeal would offset this deterrent 
to UHF development. 

8. Radio and TV are major, mature media 
for news and special events. 

A survey reveals that TV is looked to for 


Elmo Roper & Associates Survey, 1964. 
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news more than any other medium, and that 
radio and TV are the most believable news 
sources. More than a third of the time spent 
by people viewing TV or listening to radio, 
even on the lowest educational level, was de- 
voted to news and public affairs programs. 
Live coverage of the political conventions, the 
elections, the space launchings, the civil 
rights movement—all illustrate the vital role 
radio and TV play in keeping the American 
people informed. 

A tax on television and radio is as con- 
trary to wise public policy as a tax on news- 
papers and magazines would be. 

9. Radio and TV are the most valued 
sources of entertainment. 

Radios, phonographs and television are the 
principal means of entertainment for the 
entire family and particularly among the 
lower income families who are least able to 
pay the higher prices made necessary by the 
10-percent excise tax. The American public, 
in a recent survey, chose television ahead 
of radio, newspapers and magazines as the 
item they would least want to give up. 

10. Revenue loss to the U.S. Treasury will 
be largely offset by business growth. 

The combined radio and television manu- 
facturing and broadcast industries employ 
over a million people. Increased sales 
brought about by excise tax repeal on radios, 
phonographs and television will increase em- 
ployment and plant expanion in manufac- 
turing and distribution and will open new 
areas of opportunity to broadcasting. 

Color television is on the threshoid of be- 
coming a billion-dollar industry and the all- 
channel law is enco UHF broadcast- 
ing. The effect of excise tax repeal in these 
areas and in genera] on the electronics in- 
dustry, the Nation’s fifth largest, can haye 
no other result than to stimulate the flow of 
the economy, thereby offsetting to a large 
extent any tax revenues lost to the Treasury. 


Elmo Roper & Associates Survey, 1964, 


Rutgers Degrees: 41,410 in 20 Years 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Rut- 
gers University, one of the Nation’s old- 
est educational institutions and one rich 
in tradition and accomplishments, is now 
marking the 20th anniversary of its de- 
signation as the State University of New 
Jersey. I wish to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the outstanding work this great 
university has been doing on behalf of 
the community, State, and Nation. 

Rutgers, nearly 200 years old, has de- 
veloped numerous leaders in government, 
business, agriculture, journalism, and 
many other fields. Rutgers graduates 
can be found at the head or in the top 
echelons of many business enterprises. 
They have served their State and their 
country well. 

Since becoming our State university, 
Rutgers, through enthusiastic public 
support, has grown and prospered in 
order to serve many more of our young 
people. Much more work is to be done, 
but we have gone far at Rutgers. 

The Newark Evening News pointed out 
this week that Rutgers, the State univer- 
sity, has awarded advanced and under- 
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graduate degrees to 41,410 persons in the 
past 20 years, more than it had granted 
in all the previous 180 years in its his- 
tory. 

So that many more observers can be 
made aware of the great forward strides 
Rutgers University has made, I would 
like to insert in the Recorp this article 
published by the Newark Evening News: 
UNIVERSITY'S EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES HAVE 

MUSHROOMED SINCE 1945: 41,410 RUTGERS 

DEGREES IN 20 YEARS 

New Brunswick.—Since passage of the 
State university act 20 years ago, Rutgers 
University has granted undergraduate and 
advanced degrees to 41,410 persons—more 
than were granted in all the previous 180 
years of its history. 

The act, approved March 26, 1945, ex- 
tended the designation of State university 
to all units of Rutgers. It started the uni- 
versity expanding in the areas of enrollment 
programs, faculty and physical facilities 
which included acquisition of urban cam- 
puses in Newark and Camden. 

The tangible results of this expansion are 
a quintupling of college credit students, con- 
struction of millions of dollars worth of new 
buildings, and enlarged opportunities for 
graduate and professional study. 

“But beyond all this,” according to Dr. 
Richard Schlatter, acting university presi- 
dent, “I believe there has been a growing 
realization of what a State university means 
to the educational, cultural, social and eco- 
nomic life of a State; that the investment in 
a university pays off in a richer and more 
productive community.” 

Commenting on the enlargement of the 
State university’s educational offerings, Dr. 
Schlatter said Rutgers has organized a major 
educational, research or service unit al- 
most annually since 1945. 

DEGREE-GRANTING SCHOOLS 

The university has established degree- 
granting schools in library service, social 
work, nursing and medicine. It recently has 
authorized establishment of a new coedu- 
cational undergraduate college at the for- 
mer site of Camp Kilmer in neighboring Pis- 
cataway Township. 

Also organized during this period have 
been units in management and labor rela- 
tions, microbiology, practical politics, radi- 
ation science, information processing, animal 
behavior, statistics, urban affairs, alcohol 
studies, conservation and environmental 
science and community affairs. 

Dr. Schlatter said that Rutgers scholarship 
and research have kept pace with its expan- 
sion in education and service units. Rut- 
gers investment in sponsored research rose 
trom $763,000 in 1945 to $8,505,000 in 1963. 

“All of this would have been impossible 
without an outstanding faculty, including 
some scientists and scholars of national and 
even international reputation,” he remarked. 

Rutgers physical plant has grown tremen- 
dously in the last two decades. The univer- 
sity today has about 685 buildings located on 
4,500 acres in New Brunswick, Newark, and 
Camden besides its research locations. 

NEW CONSTRUCTION 


A substantial part of this is new construc- 
tion. Since 1958, $118 million in new facili- 
ties have been built or planned throughout 
the State, A $16.5 million medical school 
building and a $16.3 million start for the 
new college in Piscataway are among proj- 
ects on the drawing boards, 

Dr. Schlatter said that two voter-endorsed 
bond issues for 829.8 million in 1959 and for 
$19 million last year plus $19 million in State 
appropriations has provided the bulk of the 
financing for new construction at Rutgers. 

“But despite all this expansion, the num- 
ber of applicants we had to turn away this 
year has been larger than ever before,” Dr. 
Schlatter sald. 
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The State University Act of 1945 resulted 
from the study of the New Jersey Commis- 
sion on State Administrative Reorganization. 
It was a high point of a State-Rutgers rela- 
tionship which started before the Revolu- 
tionary War when the royal governor of the 
province was an ex officio member of the uni- 
versity’s board of trustees, 

Another high point in that relationship 
occurred 9 years ago when legislation was 
adopted creating a board of governors at 
the university. The board consists of 11 
regular members and 2 ex officio members. 

Six of the voting members are named by 
the Governor with the advice and consent of 
the State senate. Five are named by the 
Rutgers board of trustees which rétain fi- 
duciary and advisory functions. The unl- 
versity president and State education com- 
missioners are the ex officio members, 


Supplemental Appropriation for Military 
Functions of Department of Defense, 
Fiscal Year 1965 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the joint resolution (HJ. Res. 
447) making a supplemental appropriation 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965, for 
military functions of the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, cloaked in the disguise of a mili- 
tary appropriation bill, this House was 
asked to approve, and did approve, this 
Government’s policy of escalating the 
war in southeast Asia. Six of my col- 
leagues and I dissented. 

Since it is conceded by everyone, in- 
cluding the President, that the $700 mil- 
lion was not the issue at hand, then at a 
minimum, surely, in this body which the 
Speaker refers to as the greatest de- 
liberative body in the world, there should 
be full discussion of what this resolution 
does mean while there is still time, hope- 
fully, to resolve these tragic affairs be- 
fore we bring down upon our heads the 
wrath of the world and shatter the frail 
edifice of world peace. 

To my colleagues and my constituents 
I want to say that for many, many 
months now I have searched for every 
possible excuse to support my Govern- 
ment in the policies it is pursuing in 
Vietnam—and I have supported it. In 
spite of the shaky logic of the “domino” 
theory, I have done by very best to be- 
lieve in it; in spite of the fact that the 
people of South Vietnam have been sub- 
jected to one unpopular and unstable 
dictatorship after another, I have done 
my best to believe we are defending their 
freedom; in spite of the fact that we 
have violated the Geneva accords, I have 
done my best to believe this was justified 
because the North Vietnamese did also, 
even though I know that two wrongs do 
not make a right; in spite of one humili- 


ating military defeat after another, I 


have done by best to believe all the opti- 
mistic reports about our really winning 
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the war over there; in spite of all the evi- 
dence of internal discord and revolt 
against the governments we maintain in 
power, I have done my best to believe 
this is what the Vietnamese people really 
want us to do—but, my fellow Amer- 
icans, there is a point beyond which cre- 
dibility simply will not stretch—and it 
is that somehow by waging a wider war 
we pursue a policy of peace. 

This vote represented, in my opinion, 
a vote for that delusion. It could not 
have been a vote for $700 million, for the 
President himself said this was available 
in any case. It could not have been a 
vote to show our united determination 
to halt Communist aggression, for if 
more than a decade of effort, more than 
400 American lives, more than $3 billion 
expended does not show this, then how 
can $700 million demonstrate it? 

One of the things the vote could mean, 
though, is what in fact everyone knows 
it will be interpreted to mean, and that 
is Congressional approval for the con- 
tinued bombings of North Vietnam and 
commitment of thousands and thousands 
of American troops to a war the justice 
and wisdom of which has been questioned 
inside and outside this Nation by citizens 
and friends of unimpeachable loyalty. I 
think it also clearly means the relin- 
quishment by Congress of its constitu- 
tional authority to declare war, for if 
the President can direct bombing raids 
on North Vietnam by simple executive 
fiat, why can he not direct similar ac- 
tion against any other nation at any 
other time? Why bother to ask? Once 
the bomb is dropped, it can always be 
pointed out that rightly or wrongly— 
legally or illegally—we are in a war and 
that American lives are at stake and that 
it would be disloyal to not approve funds 
for the war. 

I cannot in good conscience lend my- 
self to that kind of usurpation of con- 
gressional power, and for the purpose of 
continuing a course of action which I be- 
lieve will only reap at best, decades of 
hostility, enemity, and distrust of my 
countrymen by the peoples of Asia or, at 
worst, utter catastrophe for my Nation 
and the world. 

Yet but an hour and a half debate was 
allotted for discussion of a measure 
which profoundly affects the future of 
our country and the world, and less than 
15 minutes of that time was given to 
those who might have reservations, who 
might have questions, who might dis- 
agree. I find it impossible to under- 
stand why an admittedly unnecessary 
appropriation request need be mantled in 
a cloak of urgency and secret meaning. 
with full, free, and frank discussion of 
its merits denied. 

The high point of these whole im- 
plausible proceedings was the speech of 
one of my colleagues who, in one breath, 
demanded withdrawal of Government 
funds to an educational project, because 
some of the participants criticized ad- 
ministration policy in Vietnam and then, 
in the next breath, he admiringly quotes 
Senator Vandenberg's statement that: 

Every foreign policy must be totally de- 
bated, and the loyal opposition is under 
special obligation to see that this occurs, 


And this in the context of demanding 
for himself and others of the minority 
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Party a voice in foreign policy decisions. 
His exact quote is: 

These teach-ins are a protest against the 
national policy of our country. It seems to 
me that when we have individuals conduct- 
ing these teach-ins and acting as leaders in 
these groups, that it is not in the best in- 
terests of the national security of our coun- 
try for our Government to subsidize this 
kind of operation by financing projects in 
Which these same people play a prominent 
Tole. 


I can see we are all going to have an 
absorbing year if we follow the advice 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin, mak- 
ing certain we do not subsidize free in- 
quiry, but only subsidize thought control. 

And yet, I wonder if any policy, do- 
mestic or foreign, which its supporters 
here in this House are unwilling to risk 
to the judgment of free and inquiring 
minds can prove anything except on the 
bart of its advocates, an abysmal lack of 
confidence in its strength. Surely a pol- 
icy in which one believes deeply can 
Stand examination and discussion, 


Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1905 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, our 
National neighbor, Canada, is one of our 
best friends and our best customer, 
ranking first in purchases of U.S. goods. 
Yet, in general, we are too uninformed 
about our neighbor. As a nation, we 
Should have more knowledge about Can- 
ada. Mark Ethridge, Jr., the distin- 
guished son of a distinguished father, 
Writing for the Detroit Free Press of 
Which paper he is an associate editor, 
has in a series of four articles attempted 
to increase our knowledge. The first 
article follows: 

Rivatzy Hurts AS CANADA SEEKS IDENTITY— 
HERITAGE AND U.S. WEALTH RULE A DIVIDED 
Nation P 
(Nore.—Geographically and culturally di- 

Vided, rich in resources yet economically 

dominated by her giant neighbor to the 

South, Canada is struggling for a national 

identity. Free Press associate editor Mark 

Ethridge Jr., in a four-part series beginning 

today, puts a new perspective on the per- 

Sonalities and problems, the advances and 

the setbacks, and the directions the struggle 

is likely to take.) 
(By Mark Ethridge, Jr.) 

One hundred years ago, Canadians began 
a search for independence that culminated 
in the British North America Act of 1867. 

Today they are beginning a search for 
identity, and where it will lead no one yet 
Can tell for sure. The only certainty is that 
even after 100 years of freedom from British 
control, Canadians still don't have it. 

“Given è chance to adopt French culture, 
British government and American tech- 
nology,” a Toronto editor said recently, 

“Canadians settled for French government, 

American culture, and British technology.” 
Accurate or not, the three most dominant 

influences on the life of Canada are the two 

nations of its heritage and big daddy to the 
south—the United States. To each there 
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are ties of blood and money as well as strains 
of resentment. 

So strong are each of these that Canadians 
have not yet created a society, an economy 
or a culture which could be classified as 
native Canadian. 

With the adoption of a flag this year as 
the most evident symbol this is precisely 
what Canadians are trying to do. Whether 
they will succeed is still to be determined, 

By an odd paradox Canada’s three greatest 
assets—land wealth, a high standard of liv- 
ing and indomitable courage—are also its 
three greatest handicaps. 

Canada's land mass is the second largest 
in the world, only after Russia, and it covers 
more than 3% million square miles. Con- 
sidering that the population of Canada is 
less than 20 million, this gives it one of the 
highest land-to-population ratios/ in the 
world, a standard economic index of wealth 
and potential. 

But the land is not divided right for the 
most efficient development along Canadian 
lines, Its mountains, as in the United 
States, run mostly north and south. Except 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway, which separates 
the United States and Canada from Duluth 
almost to Montreal—and then divides Can- 
ada itself—its river also run the wrong way. 
The ones that don’t fow into Hudson Bay or 
the Arctic flow south into the United States. 

Thus the natural geographic ties are not 
east and west, but north and south. The 
plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Al- 
berta have more in common with the Da- 
kotas and Montana than they have with the 
maritime provinces, 

The Maritimes, in turn, are linked closely 
with New England, and British Columbia, on 
the west, considers Washington and Oregon 
its natural allies. 

Only the heartland, Ontario, is central 
enough and highly developed enough to con- 
centrate on being And indus- 
trialized Ontario is economically tied to the 
United States. We are Canada’s best cus- 
tomer, just as Canada is our best customer. 

This is paradox No, 2. Canada’s high 
standard of living is a product of U.S. invest- 
ment in Canada, but it also means that 
Canadian industry does not have an identity 
of its own. Canada is dependent on the 
United States, while at the same time com- 
peting with us. 

This kind of relationship, said a highly re- 
spected editor of a Canadian financial news- 
paper, “is like the rich man playing poker 
with his chauffeur—after he’s beggared the 
poor man he has to bail him out.” 

“The best we can hope for is that this 
match, too, will be fixed.” 

And the third paradox Is Canadian cour- 
age, one not delineated by national origin. 
It is what enables a Canadian to tolerate the 
rigors of a northern winter or to stand up to 
the United States. 

But the same quality that makes Cana- 
dians fearless also makes them stubborn. 
Like Americans of 100 years ago, most put 
the province ahead of the nation. Rather 
than cede a point to another section, they 
seem willing to risk the dissolution of their 
country into its five natural, geographic, and 
cultural entities—British Columbia, the 
prairies, Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritimes. 

At the emotional center of this divisive 
quarrel is Quebec, where proud and provin- 
cial French Canadians never have forgotten 
that France lost her power in North America 
because of a British victory there in 1759. 

Quebec does not really care to be Canadian. 
It wants to be French. If it is possible to 
be both French and Canadian, Quebecois are 
willing, though. 

Since Quebec’s 5 million people make up 
28 percent of Canada's population, they con- 
stitute a minority which cannot be ignored. 
To keep them happy, the Federal Government 
has had to make concessions which intensify 
rather than temper the dividing process, 

Prime Minister Lester Pearson, operating 
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in Ottawa with a government made up of 
less than a majority, has been pressured to 
back down on centralization of government 
and to grant provincial premiers such inde- 
pendent authority over their affairs as would 
scare a U.S. governor witless. 

While these provincial powers have per- 
mitted each part of the nation to strengthen 
itself in its own way, they have not served 
as a unifying force. Unlike the United 
States, Canada is not a melting pot. It Is a 
collection of ethnic, economic, and religious 
islands separated by vast stretches of unde- 
veloped land. 

Because Canada is divided into five sepa- 
rate and distinct areas, and because each 
has more independence than any comparable 
U.S. area, the Canadian economy also is frac- 
tlonated. In general, in terms of gross na- 
tional product and the export market, it is 
booming. But it is uneven, more so than the 
assorted economies of the 50 United States. 

Ontario and Quebec are enjoying the great- 
est prosperity in their history. Ontario, long 
the industrial leader of Canada is seeing new 
plants spring up every day. Toronto, Can- 
ada’s second largest city, is nearly the size 
of Detroit. 

Montreal, the first city of Canada and the 
world's largest French city after Paris, is 
almost exploding with prosperity. In the 
center, across the street from the sprawling 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel, is the Place Ville de 
Marie, a remarkable underground Interna- 
tional Villate where a visitor can find im- 
ports from almost everywhere and dine at 
restaurants recapturing a Paris bistro or a 
backyard barbecue in Albuquerque. 

Dorval, Montreal’s new airport is not so 
large as Kennedy International, but its 
architecture is more imaginative and the 
service is better than anything in the United 
States. 

And its planes are on time. 

Montreal currently la, engaged in great 
plans for Expo 67, an international exposition 
to mark the 100th birthday of Canadian in- 
dependence. 

Canada itself plans to spend $21 million 
on its national pavilion and exhibit, and to- 
tal $167 million. More than 50 nations, in- 
cluding the United States and Russia, have 
promised to participate. 

“We will move heaven and earth to insure 
that no visitor, participating nation or pri- 
vate exhibitor is gouged,” says Robert F. 
Shaw, deputy commissioner of the exposition. 
“We want to build up enduring relations, 
both with the countries participating and 
with the guests who will visit us in 1967, and 
the way to do that is to make sure that they 
get good value for their money.” 

To the east and south of Quebec, the 
Maritime Provinces—Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfound- 
land—are the Appalachia of Canada, 
cramped, economically depressed, losing 
population, hindered by lack of ready ac- 
cess to the outside world. 

The prairie Provinces, like our Great 
Plains, still are tied to a farm economy with 
its resultant boom and bust cycles. Last 
year was a boom time, but next year—or any 
year—could be a disaster. The prairies are 
trying desperately and in competition with 
each other, to diversify by developing their 
ore deposits. 

British Columbia has the same problem of 
economic development that plagues Wash- 
ington and Oregon—the familiar footnote 
in the ad which says, “Slightly higher west 
of the Rockies.” ‘Transportation is expen- 
sive, especialy in a land whose population 
is spread out in a strip more than 3,000 
miles long but only 200 miles deep. Brit- 
ish Columbia is the end of the line. 

Inflamed by the irritant of Quebec, in- 
spired by dreams of new authority, provin- 
cial rivalry has become so intense that many 
Canadians would rather buy abroad than 
from another Province. According to U.S. 
News & World Report, economic studies show 
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that Canadians will spend up to 15 percent 
more to support local industries rather than 
“imports” from other Provinces. 

The executive of a Canadian firm is quoted 
is saying, “We find it more difficult to sell 
our products today in some of the Provinces 
of our own country than in Algeria and 
Venezuela.” 

He might not be typical of the majority of 
Canadian industrialists, but there can be 
little question that the essence of his lament 
is real. Canadians, doing better than ever 
before, don't feel they need each other as 
they once did. 

There can be even less question that the 
source of this feeling, the irritant which 
keeps Canada from finding a national iden- 
tity 100 years after the search began, is 
Quebec, 


The Role of the OAS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIGIO DE LA GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
strife, turmoil, and bloodshed in the Do- 
minican Republic in the last few days 
points up once again the continuous 
Communist subversion dictated from 
Moscow and Peiping and implemented 
from Havana. 

Every American should be proud of 
the swift action of President Johnson in 
taking those measures necessary to in- 
sure that communism shall not spread to 
another freedom-loving people in our 
own hemisphere. 

The issues in the Dominican Repub- 
lic crisis are clear. Shall a small band 
of foreign-trained subversives defy the 
will of the people, their constituted rep- 
resentatives and their national neigh- 


bors, or shall the combined moral and ~ 


political forces of the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere be brought to bear? 

The United States has a clear answer. 
President Johnson gave that answer in 
his address to the Nation when he said: 

The United States is ready to support with 
every resource at its command the inter- 
American system. 


Iam proud of the determination which 
the President displayed to the world. I 
am proud too of the strong support 
which the American press has given to 
our foreign policy decisions. The edi- 
tors of our Nation have done an excel- 
lent service in clarifying the issues and 
printing informative explanations of the 
nature of the U.S. commitment to fight 
communism anywhere in the world. The 
May 5 editorial from the Washington 
Evening Star is a sample of that sup- 
port. 

This editorial follows: 

THE ROLE or THE OAS 

When the crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic reached the point at which the governing 
junta advised our officials that it could not 
guarantee the safety of US. citizens and 
those of other countries, President Johnson 
acted promptly and firmly. When informa- 
tion came through which persuaded him 
that the revolt against the junta was being 
taken under Communist control, he again 
acted promptly and firmly. Additional 
thousands of marines and paratroopers were 
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was the right thing to do. As a result our 
nationals and the others have adequate pro- 
tection, large quantities of much-needed 
food and medical supplies are getting 
through, and the fighting for practical pur- 
poses is over. All of this adds up to a good 
day's work for Lyndon Baines Johnson, and 
we applaud his willingness to act decisively 
when delay might have been fatal. Once a 
decision has been made to intervene in a 
situation like this, it is vital that the in- 
tervention be effective. 

Still, the American people should not de- 
ceive themselyes. There is much that re- 
mains to be done, and the doing of it may 
be more difficult than sending in the ma- 
rines and the paratroopers, Those who worry 
about our image say that the United States 
has suffered because of this exercise in gun- 
boat diplomacy. To the extent that this 
may be true, and we do not believe there is 
much truth in it, the fact remains that, un- 
der the circumstances, damage to our image 
was greatly to be preferred to the slaughter 
of American citizens or a Communist take- 
over in the Dominican Republic. On this 
point it is significant that the complain- 
ants, whether in the Senate, the United Na- 
tions, or Latin America, have failed to come 
up with a plan for a better course of action, 
or, in fact, with any proposal at all for an 
alternative. The truth is that the President 
had no alternative, except to do nothing and 
accept what promised to be frightful con- 
sequences. 

The stage has now been reached, however, 
at which all parties should join in the search 
for a political solution. In this connection 
the best hope lies with the Organization of 
American States, which has had a peace-seek- 
ing commission in Santo Domingo for sev- 
eral days. 

It seems to us the OAS will do well to con- 
centrate its efforts on securing a cease-fire 
in Santo Domingo followed by establishment 
of an interim provisional government there. 
If it proves possible meanwhile to replace 
our troops with an inter-American force, 80 
much the better. But there is less value in 
justifying the steps already taken to restore 
order in the island than there is in searching 
out a solution to the problem of the polit- 
ical future. 

After negotiations with both factions in 
Santo Domingo, an OAS spokesman is re- 
ported as saying that a great deal of progress 
toward a solution of the crisis has been made. 
Since no details were forthcoming, this 
should be put down as a generality, but a 
hopeful one. On the other side of the ledger, 
U.S. authorities are reported to have said they 
are determined to make sure that all meas- 
ures will be taken to eliminate any danger of 
a Communist takeover before American 
troops leave the island. 

Again, what we have here is a generality, 
but one which is in line with the President's 
newly proclaimed doctrine that no new Com- 
munist regime will be tolerated in the Amer- 
icas, 

All of this, it seems to us, suggests that the 
role of the peacemakers will not be an easy 
one. Our troops may be In the Dominican 
Republic for quite a while. In the end, how- 
ever, there must come an acceptable settle- 
ment, and it is most likely to be achieved 
through the good offices of the OAS. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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commemorating Rumanian Independ- 
ence Day. 

Twenty years ago—a generation—So- 
viet military might thrust a crown of 
thorns on the brow of Rumania. Since 
that time the people of Rumania have 
suffered under the domination of a Com- 
munist totalitarian regime. 

In recent years there have, happily, 
been signs that the oppression slowly is 
being lifted. No longer does the Soviet 
Union maintain its military garrisons on 
Rumanian soil. 

Recently too, the Rumanian Govern- 
ment has demonstrated some independ- 
ence from Moscow, and has expressed a 
desire for better relations with the West. 

These efforts at breaking the grip of 
Soviet communism over a people are to 
be applauded. Let us hope that they 
presage even further advances toward 
restoring freedoms to the Rumanian 
people. 

While no concession should be made 
any regime in Eastern Europe which 
would endanger our national security or 
solidify the position of Communist rulers, 
the United States should continue to 
work for the betterment of the Ruma- 
nian people. 

In this effort, it may be possible to 
explore increased trade, cultural and 
trade relations between people of the 
United States and the people of Ru- 
mania. In this way it eventually may be 
possible to assist the reentry of Ru- 
mania into the family of European na- 
tions. 

It is that glorious time we look toward 
today as we commemorate Rumanian 
Independence Day. 


REA in Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. ALEC G. OLSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Speak- 
er, perhaps no congressional district in 
the Nation can testify more directly and 
convincingly of benefits derived from the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
than the Sixth Congressional District 
of Minnesota. Since the beginning of 
the rural electrification program in 1935, 
REA has helped to light the homes and 
ease the labors of farm people in rural 
areas of the 19 counties in this district. 

In this great agricultural area, REA 
has been a boon to farm and village resi- 
dents and to the city dwellers who have 
cottages near our fine lakes or in our 
wooded sections. Today, there are 13 
rural electric cooperatives which main- 
tain their headquarters facilities within 
the Sixth Congressional District, and 6 
others which serve sections of counties 
in the Sixth District. In addition, there 
are eight REA telephone borrowers which 
have headquarters within this congres- 


sional district. 


The 13 rural electric borrowers are 
operating a total of 19,664 miles of elec- 
tric powerlines and they serve 53,044 


rushed to the Caribbean country. And this pleased to join with my colleagues in rural consumers. One of these borrow- 
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ers is the Rural Cooperative Power As- 
Sociation of Elk River, a generation and 
transmission cooperative, which is oper- 
ating the first nuclear power facility built 
in our State. 

The people of Minnesota know the 
Value of the REA programs and are 
grateful for the opportunity to enjoy 
rural electric and telephone service at 
rates which would not be possible except 
for the favorable terms which the Con- 
gress has made available. In reviewing 
the history of the REA programs, we are 
impressed that the Government used its 
credit to help rural people gain the bless- 
ings of rural electrification and later to 
help rural areas get modern dial tele- 
phone service. There were risks, great 
Ones, but farmers and other rural resi- 
dents took much of the risk out of the 
Programs by their enthusiastic recep- 
tion of electric power and telephone 
Service. 

So it is with pride that I call attention 
to the great achievements made under 
the REA programs in Minnesota. 

Despite criticism of REA, we in Min- 
nesota have seen no evidence that the 
rural electrification program has turned 
away from its original purposes. In 

esota, five out of every six farms 
today receive electric service from REA- 
financed rural power systems. The 
Partnership of local people with their 
Federal Government was the means by 
which rural Minnesota was able to enter 
the wondrous electrical age. In 1935, 
when REA began, only 6.8 percent of 
Minnesota's farms had central station 
electrice service. For the Nation, the 
Percentage of farms so electrified in 1935 
Was 10.9 percent. Today, 99 percent of 
our Minnesota farms have central sta- 
tion electric service, against 98 percent 
for the entire Nation. 

Today, the Minnesota rural electric 
borrowers are operating almost 85,000 
miles of line, both distribution and 
transmission, to serve almost 250,000 
farm and other rural consumers. About 
One-half of these rural consumers are 
farmers. 

Because Minnesota farmers have 
found cooperatives an effective means of 
solving tough problems, 52 of the 54 
Minnesota electric borrowers under the 

program are rural electric coopera- 
tives. The other two are municipal- 
ities—Litchfield and New Prague—which 
Used REA financing to serve rural needs. 
The loan to New Prague has been fully 
Tepaid. 

The first REA loan in the State was 
approved in September 1935. Since 
then, REA has approved loans totaling 
$248 million. REA had advanced $191.8 
7 of this amount on December 31, 

It must be recognized that the job of 
Tural electrification in Minnesota has 
been made difficult by the built-in handi- 
Caps which are found in so many rural 
areas of this country. The Minnesota 
rural electric systems have had to con- 
tend with low consumer density per mile 
of line, 2.8 consumers for the Minnesota 
Cooperatives, compared with 3.3 con- 
Sumers per mile for all REA borrowers. 
As a result, the Minnesota borrowers, 
despite their great progress, have aver- 
aged annual revenues of only $480 per 
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mile, whereas the class A and B com- 
mercial utilities in Minnesota averaged 
38.7 consumers and $8,599 per mile. 

The Minnesota rural electric coopera- 
tives are also handicapped by a lack of 
diverse loads and large power consumers. 
And they operate as isolated systems, 
which adds to cost and difficulty of oper- 
ation. 

Their principal handicap at the out- 
set was the high cost of wholesale power. 
Some of the early cooperatives were 
asked to pay more than 2 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour at wholesale. Fortunately, 
the availability of power from Federal 
dams on the Missouri River helped to 
reduce somewhat the high power costs 
for Minnesota rural electric cooperatives. 
The availability of REA loans for gen- 
eration and transmission facilities also 
is helping to bring this cost down. 

In finding ways to surmount their 
handicaps, the Minnesota rural electric 
systems have fully justified the confi- 
dence of their organizers and members 
with outstanding performances in almost 
every phase of operation and service. 

By January 1, 1965, REA borrowers in 
Minnesota had made a total of $140,- 
988,227 in payments on their Govern- 
ment loans. The payments included 
$64,802,835 repaid on principal as due, 
812.950.685 of principal paid ahead of 
schedule, and interest payments of $33,- 
234,707. No borrower was overdue in its 
payments. 

Consumers served by REA borrowers 
in the State are using increasing 
amounts of electricity on their farms and 
in their rural homes and businesses. In 
1954, the average monthly consumption 
per consumer was 293 kilowatt-hours. 
By 1964, the average had risen to 560 
kilowatt-hours. The continuing objec- 
tive of REA borrowers in Minnesota is to 
provide the electric service required by 
their consumers under rates and condi- 
tions comparable to those available in 
urban communities. 

The growth in power consumption 
points up one of the principal concerns 
of rural electric systems as they plan for 
the future—the assurance of an ade- 
quate supply of power at low cost. The 
power requirements of all REA-financed 
rural systems rose from 30 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1960 to 41 billion in 1964. 
Looking to the future, REA estimates 
that its borrowers will need at least 65 
billion kilowatt-hours by 1970, 87 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1975, and 116 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1980. 

For Minnesota borrowers, power re- 
quirements will rise from the 1.7 billion 
kilowatt-hours of 1964 to 2.7 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1970, 3.4 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1975, and 4.3 billion kilowatt- 
hours in 1980. By 1985, incidentally, the 
Minnesota rural systems will require 5.3 
billion kilowatt-hours, or more than three 
times the total for 1964. 

These estimates underscore the fact 
that the task of rural electrification is far 
from finished. In the 30-year-old REA 
program, as with our highways, the job 
ag finished when the initial system is 

uilt. 

As REA Administrator Norman M. 
Clapp has pointed out, along with their 
total power requirements, the capital re- 
quirements of REA-financed systems will 
increase in the years ahead. Mr. Clapp 
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has said that REA borrower systems may 
need as much as $8.1 billion in new capi- 
tal between 1965 and the end of 1980. 
In 1980, the REA borrowers may need 
as much as $675 million for investment 
in new facilities to serve their consumers, 

I regret that time is not available for 
me to discuss the accomplishments and 
needs in Minnesota and the Nation ade- 
quately or fully. I do wish, however, to 
state that rural electrification progress 
has been facilitated in our State by the 
close cooperation of all types of power 
suppliers. The power cooperatives in 
Minnesota are working with the commer- 
cial utilities in the creation of power 
pools and the planning of future facili- 
ties for maximum economy. 


Crime Rate a Growing Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr, Speak- 
er, the growing crime rate in America is 
becoming the tragedy of our age. Our 
country faces many crucial problems, 
probably more now than at any time in 
our history; but the wave of crime, in my 
opinion, supersedes almost any other in 
the terrible results it will have upon our 
Nation’s future. 

Nowhere is this fact more glaringly 
apparent than here in Washington. We 
must take immediate and the most de- 
termined steps to come to grips with 
America’s crime problem. 

I insert in the Recorp in this regard a 
recent column by David Lawrence which 
contains a brief but terribly tragic story 
for us all to consider: 

PRESENT JOHNSON SHOULD TAKE STERN 
MEASURES To COMBAT GROWING CRIME WAVE 
IN THE COUNTRY 

(By David Lawrence) 

Wasurinaton.—President Johnson is to be 
commended for sending marines into Santo 
FCC 

European nationals—but 

Sante nee: tines Wine say he hasn't gone far 

enough. They point to the tens of thousands 

of Americans living in Washington, D.C., who 
need similar protection, particularly at night. 

Even servicemen in military installations 

near large cities are being warned, because 

of at least two or three persons. 

The situation in the District of Columbia 
is not far different from what it is in other 
parts of the United States. But it so hap- 
pens that the President has complete author- 
ity to govern the National Capital and to use 
Federal troops as policemen to protect the 
lives of the residents. Many marines and 
soldiers in the Regular Army have no heavy 
duties at their military bases or barracks and 
could be employed to guard the lives of 
American citizens in this country, especially 
in the evening hours. 

The tragedies are numerous. Here is an 
excerpt from a letter just received by this 
correspondent from a serviceman who has 
fought gallantly for his country: 

“My wife and I both worked our way 
through college. We lived and worked in the 
District of Columbia, where she was gradu- 
ated at the Southeastern University and also 
attended the Corcoran School of Art. She 
was a talented artist, accountant, and legal 
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secretary. In December 1962, she got off a 
bus in Southeast Washington, where we lived. 
A teenage colored boy ran up behind her 
and slugged her viciously with a brick or 
club, knocking her down on the walk, and 
almost broke her arm when he jerked the 
purse off her arm. She was covered with 
blood and hospitalized nearly a week. 

“Last August 25, 1964, she went out of the 
apartment about midnight with a flashlight 
looking for her cat. She was 55 years old. 
A 20-year-old Negro grabbed her around the 
neck with an arm lock and attempted to 
drag her into the nearby woods to rape her. 
When she screamed for help, he stabbed her 
four times with some vicious, narrow daggers, 
almost like ice picks. She died 12 days later 
im the hospital. Although she was given 
many blood transfusions and operated upon 
by the best doctors in Washington. Service- 
men in the Department of Defense gave 16 
pints of blood to the hospital in her memory. 
‘There is no use my attempting to tell you 
how terribly I feel about this: I cry all the 
time about losing her, and just scream when 
I think of the attack by this vicious brute. 

“The e did a good job catching him, 
but he hasn't been convicted yet and may 
beat the case, although they found her wrist- 
watch in his pocket. He has been in jall 6 
months waiting trial. 

“There is nothing more to add. It is really 
a matter of the survival of our country, if 
the crime wave isn’t stopped. In the mean- 
time, merchants are being shot to death and 
policemen maimed right here in the shadow 
of the Capitol. 

“Would use of the marines and troops be 
possible to stop the crime wave? Should all 
men be fingerprinted? Should criminals be 
deported? Surely there must be some solu- 
tion to save our country. It is more danger- 
ous to walk the streets of Washington, D.Ç., 
than anything I faced In World War II or 
the service during the Korean police action, 
and I have nine campaign ribbons and lived 
through it, only to find my wife murdered 
in front of our home in Washington, D.C." 

It would cost the Government of the 
United States hardly any extra funds to allo- 
cate troops to the major cities of the United 
States for night patrol duty. They could 
travel in automobiles and make tours every 
few minutes in all sections ofa city. Eventu- 
ally, of course, the States would have to ap- 
propriate money for permanent patrols by 
policemen of their own. But it might require 
months and months, if not years, to organize 
such additional forces. There could, how- 
ever, be some immediate relief through the 
use of Federal troops. 

The administration is studying the whole 
question of how it can be of help In getting 
better police protection for the entire coun- 
try. But the project has not been given 
priority over everything else, and, while 
studies and surveys are being made, many 
Americans are losing their lives. 

If the President were to send to Congress 
a message demanding immediate appropria- 
tions for the benefit of the States so that an 
emergency project for increasing the police 
forces could be put into operation, it would 
unquestionably be approved by American 
public opinion, For the war on crime de- 
seryes the highest priority on the list of 
domestic projects before the administration 
today. 


The 10th of May 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 
IN THE woes mae 5 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, each 
year on the 10th of May, the people of the 
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free world commemorate a traditional 
Rumanian national holiday. This is the 
day which honors the achievement of 
Rumania’s independence from Ottoman 
oppression and the founding of its king- 
dom. The observance by the free world 
is to signify to the Rumanian people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that they have not 
been forgotten and will not be forgotten. 

The American people share the hopes 
and aspirations of the Rumanian people 
for national liberty. On this commemo- 
ration of the 10th of May, we hope they 
will find new strength in their determi- 
nation to celebrate the freedom and in- 
dependence they rightfully earned nearly 
a century ago. 


Three Hundredth Anniversary of Staten 
Island Reformed Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the Staten Island Reformed 
Church celebrated its 300th anniversary 
this year and on May 2 at the 4 p.m. 
service a beautiful plaque was unveiled. 
The plaque reads: ~ 

In 1665 a small group of the first Dutch 
settlers to come to the shores of this Island 
banded together for the worship of Almighty 
God. Through three centuries, faithful men 
and women have continued this ministry to 
the community, the Nation, and the world, 


John M. Braisted, Jr., district attorney 
for Richmond County, and a member of 
the Reformed Church, played the organ 
for this historic service. 

A message from President Johnson to 
Rev. Jack Hascup, pastor, was delivered 
by me as follows: 

THE Wurre HoUsE, 
Washington. 


Rev. Jack Hascup, 
The Reformed Church of Staten Island, 
Staten Island, N.Y.: 
I have learned with much pleasure from 
Murray that the Reformed 
Church on Staten Island is obserying the 
300th anniversary of its founding. 

On this joyous and memorable occasion 
you may recall with pride and satisfaction 
the many fruitful years of service rendered 
by your church to God and to your commu- 
nity. 

Iam happly to extend to you and to your 
members my heartiest greetings and warm 
congratulations. I hope that the years ahead 
will be replete with abundant blessings for 
you and for the members of your church. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


The church services were edifying and 
enlightening to all who attended. In the 
front row of the church, seven little girls 
in Dutch costumes set the tone for the 
occasion and they were a reminder to 
all that although costumes and mate- 
rials have changed, the principles and 
faith in our heritage and religion have 
not. 

The former pastor of the church from 
1948 to 1959, Rev. Cornelius Vander 
Naaid, gave the principal address. 


May 11, 1965 
Vietnam: The Right War at the Right 


Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
most recent issue of Time magazine, now 
on the stands, carries in its weekly fea- 
ture, “Time Essay,” an excellent analysis 
of why the United States is in Vietnam, 
and why it should remain there. 

The essay, entitled “Vietnam: The 
Right War at the Right Time,” places 
in the most succinct and logical manner 
that I have seen to date the justification 
for President Johnson's bold determina- 
tion to resist Communist aggression in 
Vietnam. 

I believe Time magazine has rendered 
an imposing public service by raising 
the six most frequently asked questions 
about America’s policy in Vietnam, and 
then methodically answering these ques- 
tions with arguments that, in my judg- 
ment, leave little room, if any, for re- 
buttal. 

It is particularly noteworthy that Time 
Magazine recalls the arguments of those 
who have been most critical of President 
Johnson’s policy, and then proceeds to 
show how wrong they had been in the 
past in their criticism of other instances 
in American foreign policy. Mr. Walter 
Lippmann, noted American columnist, 
who has been highly critical of President 
Johnson’s Vietnam policy, is quite prop- 
erly singled out by Time magazine as 
being the same Walter Lippmann, who 
during the Greek crisis of 1947-49, would 
have abandoned our gallant wartime ally, 
Greece. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my hope that all 
Americans would have an opportunity 
to read this excellent Time magazine 
analysis in order to have a more thor- 
ough understanding why the United 
States must take the steps we are taking 
in Vietnam, and why President Johnson 
deserves our undivided support in his 
effort. 

Mr, Speaker, the Time essay follows: 
TIME Essay: VIETNAM—THE RIGHT War AT 
THE RICHT TIME 

The Caribbean is closer to U.S. shores than 
the South China Sea, but despite the nearby 
uproar in the Dominican Republic, the cru- 
cial test of American policy and will is still 
taking place in Vietnam. 

By and large, U.S. public opinion seems 
strongly behind Lyndon Johnson’s unyield- 
ing strategy of bombing the North and 
stepped-up ground action in the South. At 
the same time, an insistent—if by no means 
unanimous—chorus of criticism is heard, 
particuinrly on college campuses, from fac- 
ulty as well as students. Teach-ins, peti- 
tions, and picketing get headlines. Most of 
the critics argue that the United States 
should stop the bombing and get out quickly, 
giving an odd combination of pragmatic 
supposedly ethical reasons. 

The pragmatic reasons add up to the no- 
tion that the United States either cannot 
win or need not win in order to safeguard its 
interests. The moral objections are often 
weakened by the fact that, while the critics 
condemn the use of force against North Viet- 
nam, they either condone or ignore it in other 
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situations—such as Sukarno’s guerrilla war 

against Malaysia, Red China's conquest of 

Tibet or, most important, the Vietcong's own 

terror against South Vietnamese peasants, 
QUESTIONS OF REALITY 


Herewith a discussion of the six principal 
arguments. 

The struggle in Vietnam is a civil war and 
the United States has no right to interfere. 
Certainly, there are elements of a civil war 
Present. Many Vietcong are not hard-line 
Communists but nationalistic and social rev- 
Olutionaries whose aims include land reform 
and reunification. But as elsewhere, the 
local revolution has been captured by com- 
munism. The Vietcong have some autonomy, 
but they are trained, directed, and supplied 
by North Vietnam. In the Communist re- 
beliions in Greece and Malaya, for example, 
Almost identical arguments were heard; these 
Were called civil wars in which the United 
States was supposedly backing reactionary 
regimes that lacked popular support and 
Could not win. And yet in both cases, when 
Outside Red help was shut off, the rebellions 
Collapsed. Because the West has lately 
learned to live with Communist regimes that 
have been forced to cut back their export 
Of revolution, it is sometimes forgotten that 
Communism still remains an international 
aggressive movement, that infiltration and 
Subversion remain realities, not words to 
frighten children. No struggle in which 
5 is Involved is ever truly a civil 


The South Vietnamese people don't care 
whether they live under communism or not, 
ās long as they get peace. Obviously they 
desperately want peace, and they need more 
Positive hopes than just anticommunism to 
Keep them going. But after a decade, South 
Vietnam's army is still fighting, and sustain- 
ing casualties proportionately higher than 
U.S. casualties in two World Wars. This is an 
amazing fact, recently heightened by the de- 
Cline in Government desertions, and in the 

rease in new recruitment. 

The United States cannot fight for democ- 
Tacy by backing more or less undemocratic 
regimes in Saigon. A democratic regime is 
Kardiy possible in a war-torn country with- 
Sut much democratic tradition. What the 
Critics fail to admit is that even a bad non- 
Communist regime is usually subject to 
Change, but once a Communist regime is es- 
tablished, it is virtually irreversible. Taking 
Up the argument that the integrity of U.S. 
democracy at home depends on an end to the 
War, Columnist Max Lerner, himself a pro- 
fessor, recently replied: No, it depends on 
not flinching from the reality principle, on 
Maintaining clear goals without hypocrisy, 
and in showing that democracy has what it 
takes for survival against ruthless forces both 
at home and abroad.” 

North Vietnam's Ho Chi Minh might turn 
into the Tito of Asian communism. This is 
Possible, but oniy if Red China changes its 
Rationalist-expansionist direction. Tito's 
Yugoslavia is separated by 200 miles of 
Carpathian wilderness from Russia, while 
North Vietnam has a common frontier with 

Ina, Moreover, the Chinese have tradi- 
tionally pushed south. Ho, whose basic 
training and sympathies derive from the So- 
Viet Union, is now 75; most of his rising lieu- 

Mants are pro-Peiping. A Vietnam united 
Under Communist rule would, for the fore- 
Seeable future, remain a Peiping satellite. 
It is absurd to suggest that after winning all 
Of Vietnam the Communists would then sit 

ck and turn “mellow.” Inevitably, they 
Would seek domination of the whole area, 
and there is no sign that they would be re- 
Sisted except in Thailand—and even here the 
Red pressure would be enormous. 

U.S. escalation in Vietnam is pushing Red 
China and Russia together. Despite some 
Parallel warlike noises from Moscow and 

eiping, there is little to support this belief. 
China seeks to control the Communist move- 
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ment throughout the world, hopes to win 
that control by showing that “wars of lib- 
eralization” pay off. Russia, on the other 
hand, is unwilling to give up the hard-won 
détente with the West, which permits Mos- 
cow greater concentration on internal de- 
velopment, in favor of the Chinese hard line. 
Should Mao prove his point by winning in 
South Vietnam, Russia might well be forced 
into greater militancy. 

Asia is not of vital importance to the 
United States. After all, so runs this argu- 
ment, the United States is not omnipotent. 
Walter Lippmann contends that Asia is legiti- 
mately the sphere of Chinese influence, just 
as the Western Hemisphere is America's. 
That contention is questionable. Since the 
early 19th century, the United States has 
grown to a major Pacific maritime power; 
to surrender the Pacific to China now makes 
no more sense than surrendering it to Im- 
perial Japan would have in 1941. With 
southeast Asia gone, the United States would 
rapidly approach a point where it might have 
no foothold in Asia from Okinawa to Aus- 
tralia. Beyond that, the argument cannot 
be sustained in the light of modern weap- 
onry: geographic spheres of influence are 
simply not pertinent in an era of ICBM's. 
The Chinese themselyes pay no attention to 
the theory, as is shown by their activities in 
Africa and Latin America, 


DANGERS OF INACTION 


The chief immediate demand of the critics 
is that the United States negotiate. But 
such an argument leaves out of account the 
fact that the Communists use negotiations 
only as a tdctic to make further gains— 
unless they are forced by superior power or 
self-interest to stick to their bargains. They 
quickly broke the Geneva agreement of 1954 
and the Laos agreement of 1962 by refusing 
to withdraw Communist guerrilla forces, De- 
pite vague talk, no one has advanced even 
the outlines of an international arrangement 
that could keep South Vietnam secure from 
communism. Hanoi and Peiping show no 
sign of considering any international agree- 
ment except the kind of neutralization that 
would put the Vietcong in a position to cap- 
ture power in Saigon. 

Obviously, after overcoming his early hesi- 
tation, Lyndon Johnson will not allow the 
United States to be pushed out of Vietnam. 
For if that were to happen, Americans would 
only have to make another stand against 
Asian communism later, under worse con- 
ditions and in less tenable locations. As 
Demosthenes said about expansionist Mace- 
donia in the fourth century B.C.: “You will 
be wise to defend yourselves now, but if you 
let the opportunity pass, you will not be 
able to act even if you want to.” Despite 
all its excruciating difficulties, the Viet- 
namese struggle is absolutely inescapable 
for the United States in the mid-sixties—and 
in that sense, it is the right war in the right 
place at the right time. 


t Irritated by the Lippmann argument, 
Pentagon officials made a study of his col- 
umns during the Greek crisis of 1947-49 and 
concluded: “My God, Walter would have 
given away Greece, too.” z 


Jewish Labor Committee Asks Poland and 
Russia for Information on Nazi Crimes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
search for escaped Nazi war criminals 
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continues and the German Government 
now has 44% more years to locate these 
outcasts as a result of the extension of 
the German statute of limitations. 

In a recent letter to the Procurator 
General of the Soviet Union and the Min- 
ister of Justice of Poland, the chairman 
and executive secretary of the Jewish 
Labor Committee requested those two 
Officials to furnish to the German Gov- 
ernment whatever documents which may 
be in their possession concerning Nazi 
war criminals, ~ 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the following statement issued by 
the Jewish Labor Committee containing 
the text of the letter: 

JEWISH LABOR COMMITTEE ASKS POLAND AND 
RUSSIA FOR INFORMATION ON Nazı CRIMES 

New Yorx.—The Jewish Labor Committee 
has called upon the Governments of Poland 
and Soviet Russia to make available to Ger- 
many documents naming Nazi criminals who 
have not yet been prosecuted. 

In a letter to the Polish and Soviet Minis- 
ters of Justice signed by Adolph Held, chair- 
man, and Benjamin Tabachinsky, executive 
secretary, the JLO stated that the 44-year 
extension of the statute of limitations on 
Nazi crimes made it n that the Ger- 
man police authorities act with all delibera- 
ate speed if the criminals are to be brought 
to justice. 

The JLC leaders pointed out that the Ger- 
man authorities have repeatedly stated that 
they would have had better results in their 
research for Nazi criminals if they had the 
information that was by the Polish 
and Russian Governments. At the end of 
World War II, tons of German documents 
were captured by the invading armies from 
the East and removed to Warsaw and Moscow. 

In their communication Messrs. Held and 
Tabachinsky stated to the Russian and Pol- 
ish officials: “We feel sure that you too have 
the greatest interest in seeing to it that the 
criminals of the Nazi-Hitler period should be 
apprehended and brought. before the bar of 
justice for their crimes.” 

The JLO letter concluded with the request 


_ that photostatic copies of the documents pos- 


sessed by the Russians and Poles be promptly 
made available to the law enforcement au- 
thorities “thereby helping to eliminate all 
obstacles to the punishment of those Nazi 
criminals who have thus far escaped justice. 

The following is the text of the JLC letter. 
The identical letter was sent to Roman A. 
Rudenko, Procurator General of the USSR. 
and Marian Rybicky, Minister of Justice of 
the People’s Republic of Poland. 

Dran Mr. MINISTER; As you know, the Ger- 
man Parliament has voted to extend the 
statute of limitations for the prosecution of 
Nazi crimes for an additional period of about 
4% years. Our organization has always op- 
posed and fought against any statute of lim- 
itations whatever on the crimes of the Nazis. 
However, as you know, our position was not 
accepted and the 4!4-year compromise was 
adopted. 

As a result of the decision of the German 
Parliament it is necessary for the German 
police and judicial authorities to move ef- 
fectively and with all deliberate speed to 
round up and indict all Nazi criminals who 
were active in the extermination of European 
civilians, Jewish and non-Jewish. 

During discussions with various German 
agencies about the statute of limitations, 
they repeatedly pointed out that they would 
have achieved better results and would have 
been able to punish more Nazi criminals if 
they had possessed the various documents in 
your possession. On our part, we feel sure 
that you too have the greatest interest in- 
terest In seeing to it that the criminals of 
the Nazi-Hitler period should be appre- 
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hended and brought before the bar of justice 
for their crimes. 

We therefore appeal to you most urgently 
that you do all in your power to make these 
documents available to the West German 
Government. We request that you make 
photostatic copies of your documents avall- 
able for examination by the German law en- 
forcement agencies, thereby helping to elimi- 
nate all obstacles to the punishment of those 
Nazi criminals who have thus far escaped 
justice.” 

Yours very truly, . 
ADOLPH HELD, Chairman. 
BENJAMIN ‘TABACHINSKY, 

Executive Secretary. 


Address of the Vice President on Polish 
Constitution Day at Chicago, III., May 
2, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesãay, May-11, 1965 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, May 2, 1965, Chicago observed 
the commemoration of Polish Constitu- 
tion Day with a rally held in Humboldt 
Park, which is located in my congres- 
sional district. We were honored by the 
presence of the Vice President of the 
United States, the Honorable HUBERT H. 
HumrHREY, who delivered the principal 
speech to the 150,000 people gathered for 
the occasion. 


It was a stirring speech, so with per- 
mission I include it in the Recor» at this 
point: 

ADDRESS OF THE VICE PRESIDENT ON POLISH 

wn ea cd Dar, CuHicaco, ILL., May 2, 

1 

Distinguished reverend clergy, his honor, 
the great mayor of the great city of Chicago, 
Richard Daley; members of the county and 
city government, State legislators, my good 
friends of the Congress, the Congressmen 
from the district in which this great gather- 
ing is being held—Congressman Dax Ros- 
TENKOWSEI whom you all know well, Con- 
gressman ROMAN PUCINSKI. Danny and 
Roman invited me several times to be here. 
They promised me that with your inter- 
cession and divine providence and the mayor 
of Chicago ali working together, we'd have 
good weather, and we have it. Congressman 
Kivczynsxi, who I trust is with us here 
today, and Congressman Ep DERWINSKI, my 
good friends are all here on this great day 
to commemorate the Polish Constitution 
Day, the 174th anniversary of a document 
of freedom—a document of liberalism—a 
document of humanitarianism—a document 
of parliamentary government—a document 
of majority rule—a constitution of Mberty 
for a great people. What a beautiful day 
it is to celebrate that memorable event of 
May 3, 1791—Polish Constitution Day. 

May I pause for a moment in behalf of 
our country, in behalf of freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere, to pay our respects to a great 
soldier, to a great patriot of his own land, 
and to a fighter of freedom second to none. 
Of course, I refer to the distinguished soldier 
and patriot that has addressed us here today, 
General Marczek, who has graced this plat- 
form by his presence and by his words. The 
world will never forget this great general 
Was commander of the famed Polish Ist 
Armored Division which took part in many 
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of the most important battles of World War 
II, and every battle was an honor to the 
general and his troops. And then, may I 
once again pay my respects to these distin- 
guished statesmen who have come here rep- 
resenting the Assembly of the Captive Eu- 
ropean Nations. They're fine people, and 
Mr, Rozmarek, the citation and the medal 
you've received today is a high honor. I 
cherish in my office a plaque which I re- 
ceived a few years ago with the flags of the 
captive nations of Europe—a plaque which 
was an expression of appreciation on the part 
of those people for some work in the Congress 
of the United States which I was privileged 
to perform. So may I once again express my 
gratitude to these valiant, courageous lovers 
of freedom who have done so much for each 
and every one of us. And I want also to 
pay my. respects today to the many fraternal 
organizations that are here—the Polish fra- 
ternal groups, the Polish yeterans, and the 
Many veterans organizations that are here 
on this memorable day; and above all, may 
I say a word of happiness and good cheer 
to the youth, to the young people, because, 
as Mrs. Humphrey and I had those few 
moments to witness a part of your parade, 
we were once again thrilled by the young 
people—thelr health, their vigor, their 
vitality. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I want to talk today 
a little bit about our citizenship as Ameri- 
cans. I want to talk to you a little bit 
about our responsibilities as a people and as 
a country, because this Nation of ours, as 
Mr. Rozmarek has indicated, has tremendous 
responsibilities today. Charles, I want you 
to know how grateful I am as Vice President 
of these United States to hear your words in 
support for the President, for the Congress, 
for the policy of the Government of the 
United States, as we defend freedom in 
southeast Asia and as we resist the most 
brutal form of terrorism and the most un- 
believable and insidious form of subversion 
and aggression that this Nation has witnessed 
in all of its life, by the Communists in that 
area, And lest there be any doubt, let me 
remind you of the words of President John- 
son in that memorable address at Johns 
Hopkins University in Baltimore just a few 
weeks ago, when he told us that we will not 
be defeated, we will not withdraw, we will 
not tire, we will defend freedom and we will 
not sell out or sell away the liberties of 
others and call it peace. That lesson has 
been learned in this century. There is no 
peace for anyone, nor is there any freedom 
for anyone, if country after country—llttle 
countries—can be sold down the river into 
tyranny and into slavery. Freedom and 
peace are indivisible, and we have no inten- 
tion my fellow Americans of withdrawing 
from the struggle, of seeking an easy truco 
or peace at the price of principle and 
freedom. 

Yesterday, Mrs. Humphrey and I were at 
Williamsburg, Va. and at Jamestown. 
Jamestown, Va. represents the first English- 
speaking settlement in the United States— 
1707. There we were privileged to partici- 
pate in the ceremony of new citizenship for 
about 200 immigrants that had come to our 
shores to become American citizens. And 
what a wonderful experience it was. What 
a glorious day. It was beautiful like today. 
And there they were, young people in the 
maln, people of every race, creed, and na- 
tionality, people from Poland, people from 
Eastern Europe, people from the northern 
countries of Europe, from Asia, from Latin 
America, from Africa, from the Middle East. 
There they were taking that oath of alle- 
giance to the United States of America. It 
was an exciting experience because I saw my 
country and our country strengthened. No 
one nation has a unique claim to America, 
but no people has a greater claim or can 
claim greater contributions to our country, 
to our beloved America, than those who came 
here from Poland. All one has to do is to 
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look at that statue, to look at that memorial 
to a great patriot, General Kosciusko, one of 
the great fighters for freedom, one who 
helped America, and then we know that the 
people of Poland have made great contribu- 
tions to our land. 

From the earliest beginnings, America— 
our country—has benefited from the wisdom, 
the courage, the guidance, the leadership of 
the Polish people. We have benefited from 
the art and the literature and the beautiful 
music and the skill and the craftsmanship 
and the statesmanship and the love of liberty 
of the Polish people. 

We share great heroes, as I've said, like 
Gen. Thaddeus Kosciusko and General 
Pulaski, men who have been heroes in battle 
and fighters for human rights and human 
dignity, battlers every one of them against 
tyranny, battlers against tyranny of the 
mind and spirit, as well as tyranny of the 
body politic. 

As Americans of Polish descent, therefore, 
you share the strengths of two great peoples. 
Many of the democratic American traditions 
have their parallels in Polish history of & 
thousand years, Think of it—a thousand 
years, Might I add, that great Constitution 
that we commemorate today, of May 3, 1791, 
came to the Polish people only 2 years after 
our own Constitution. This, above all, proves 
to me that a good idea is a powerful weapon. 
And the good idea of American freedom and 
independence penetrated every land within 
a very few years after the adoption of our 
Constitution. That Constitution of Poland, 
dedicated to parliamentary government, had 
much of its inspiration, my fellow Americans, 
from our Constitution—we the people of 
these United States. 

For most of that period of a thousand 
years, Poland has been an independent 
Christian nation, though there are those that 
today within her boundaries would ignore. 
and indeed destroy, these traditions, we know 
that the spirit of the real Poland never dies, 
and we know that the spirit of the liberty- 
loving free Poland will flower once 4 

Our late and beloved President Kennedy 
said these words: "Poland's claim to inde- 
pendence and liberty is not based on senti- 
ment or politics. It is deeply rooted in his- 
tory, in culture, and in law—and no matter 
what pressure the Soviets may exert, we do 
not intend to see that claim abandoned.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, those words of a 
departed President who loved Poland—those 
are the words of America today, just as truly 
now as then. 

We are convinced that time is on the side 
of freedom—that is, if we put time to good 
use—if we put time to good use and do not 
abandon freedom, 

We intend to put that time to good use, and 
we're doing it here today. We intend to 
build bridges to the Polish people—bridges 
which may now and then be obstructed at 
the other end, but which will be there to be 
cleared when the day of freedom dawns. We 
intend to build bridges that strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between America and the 
Polish people, and I say to Frances Dymek, 
as she read the resolutions here today, we 
intend to expand our programs of cultural 
exchange, of contact with the people of 
Poland, because, make no mistake about it 
my friends, Poland is not Communist—Pol- 
and is Polish, loving li Poland is & 
friend of the United States, the likes of 
which I've never seen elsewhere and I've 
traveled in that country and know of what 
I speak. The people of Poland loye our 
America, and the people of Poland love their 
nation, they love their history, and I wish 
my voice could go to the people of Poland— 
we love you too, and we stand with you, good 
people of Poland, for your days of freedom. 

The fires of liberty are not dimmed in 
Polish hearts. The fires of their nationalism 
and their independence—they burn brightly- 
We must help sustain that fire. 
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As our own President Lyndon Johnson 
has said only recently: “We know the un- 
Swerving dedication of the Polish people to 
the goals of liberty, equality, and inde- 
Pendence. That is why our policy ia ex- 
tended to help the Polish people, so that 

may increasingly help themselves.” 
These are the words of your President. 

Last fall, as has been indicated here today 
among the introductions, I spoke here of one 
act of friendship and fellowship of the 
United States—one act that was intended to 
help cement our good relations with the 
People of Poland. It was an opportunity 
Which we did not miss. 

Under legislation sponsored by some of 
Your own very distinguished Representatives, 
Such as your own Congressman PUCINSKI, 
and with the help of your own friend, Danny 

KOWSEI, and others, the United 
States—and I should add CLEM Zan Oc who 
Was a power in this from the great State of 
Wisconsin—the United States has contrib- 
Uted more than $10 million for the construc- 
tion of a modern, beautiful children’s hospital 
at the great university city, Krakow, in Po- 
land. What a different symbol it is, my 
friends, to the Polish people than that of a 
Statue of Stalin or someone else, My friends, 
that hospital will stand there as a living re- 
Minder to the people of Poland for genera- 
tlons yet to come that America believes in 
People and human dignity, that America be- 
leyes in and stands up for freedom and 
human life, and the hospital will remind 
them of that, 

Iam proud to say that this hospital and 
research center which I had something to do 
With will be dedicated sometime this sum- 
Mer. The children of Poland will know that 
the United States has a real love for the 
Children of God wherever they are, and that 
We are determined to wipe out sickness, 
Crippling misery, and disease, wherever we 
Can, We care not what be the nationality 
Or what regime they may live under. Where 
there is a child that is in need, America 
Wants to be of help, and that’s what the 
hospital means. 

Now quickly let me turn to another mat- 
ter where we need your attention and your 
help. Four successive Presidents, President 
Truman, President Eisenhower, President 
Kennedy, and now President Johnson, have 
Called attention to the need of revising our 
immigration laws, pointing out the serious 
defects in our existing immigration law. 

Now before the Congress is a bill—a bill 
Which was put before them some 3 years ago 
first by President Kennedy and now by Presi- 
dent Johnson—which puts the principles of 
basic American immigration law in line with 
the ideals and the commitments of this 
Nation and its people. It's a bill that is 
humanitarian, a bill that is fair. 

This legislation calls for the elimination 
Of the national origins quota system, because 
that system is incompatible with our basic 
American tradition. This bill seeks to put 
ints practice in the law the words that we 
think about freedom and human dignity. 

After all, all of us are immigrants or sons 
Of immigrants, and I think the main rea- 
son that America is so strong and so rich 
and so interesting and so vital is because 
there is in this land the bloodline of many 
People, many cultures, many faiths, many 
traditions—all of them like you with their 
identity, but all of them, may I say, with 
One common purpose—to serve the United 
States of America and what it stands for. 

Throughout our history the newcomers to 
Our shores have brought us new energy and 
new vitality—never new problems, never 
Weakness, Do we still offer welcome to those 
Who would come to America to build a better 
Ute? Under our present immigration law, 
We do not. 

Our present immigration law is, to put it 
bluntly, a bad law. The national origins 
System has four major defects. 
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First, it is not humanitarian. It has kept 
families divided and broken. Elderly par- 
ents and relatives of many of you right here 
have had to wait years, sometimes walt un- 
til they were no longer alive—wait for ad- 
mission under an outmoded, unfair national 
quota—often a very small national quota 
discriminating against the eastern and cen- 
tral and southern European people. And I 
submit to any fairminded man, that the 
people of eastern Europe and central Europe 
and southern Europe have contributed as 
much or more to America as any people in 
our rich land. Today a man can bring to 
Chicago a domestic servant from any of the 
several countries, but he can't bring his own 
mother or his own father or his own 
brother to live here and to enjoy In those last 
few years of their lives that have been 
filled with such pain and anguish—to enjoy 
a little of the happiness that the younger 
ones could provide. And my goodness, 
couldn't we make them happy if they could 
just join us here in America. 

Secondly, our present immigration law de- 
prives us of people that we need, people of 
great skill and professional ability. There's 
always room in America for people that know 
how to do things. There's always room in 
America for people that are ambitious, peo- 
ple that want to work, people that have 
pride and skill and self-confidence. 

Thirdly, the present immigration law em- 
barrasses us In our international relations. 
It seems to say in bold type that we regard 
a great Majority of the people on this earth 
as inferior to others. And surely in a nation 
that believes in equality, that kind of law 
has no place on our statute books. 

Finally, and most important, this present 
law goes against our basic commitments and 
ideals. It is a flaw, it is a blight, which we 
must remove, and we owe it to ourselves to 
correct. 

So I ask you today to help us—in keeping 
with the very best traditions of our democ- 
racy—I ask you, Polish and American, to 
throw your wholehearted support behind 
President Johnson’s new immigration bill, 
so that America can hold her head high. 
Let your voices be heard. 

This immigration bill is just one more 
step toward achieving what you and I know 
we can achieve—a better America, the Great 
Society for all Americans. A great society is 
a just society. It's a kind society, and it is 
possible for America. 

The Great Society is not just one of more 
goods and bigger bank accounts. It is a 
society in which every American, regardless 
of race, color, creed, religion, or national 
origin will have the opportunity to develop 


waste it, some who will let it slip away. 
But at least every person should have the 
opportunity to make freedom and dignity 
realities in his life. 

This means better education for young 
and old alike. And we're going to give it. 
We're going to provide it. There will never 
be a time again in America when a person 
who wants to have an education will be de- 
nied it. We have resolved to permit every 
American to develop his mind to the maxi- 
mum, and how rich America will be and how 
powerful it will be when that goal is achieved. 
And Mr. Mayor, Mayor Daley, following your 
leadership, we intend to help America make 
better cities, better places for our people to 
live, not only places where people can work, 
but cities that are worthy of the people with- 
in them, cities that are beautiful, cities where 
the laughter and the joy of children is evi- 
dent and can be heard. A degree of kind- 
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ness and security for the elderly and oppor- 
tunity for everyone. This is the meaning of 
our new immigration which needs your sup- 
This is the meaning of the Great 

Society. This is the meaning of a thousand 
years of Polish history, a thousand years 
dedicated to the great concept of freedom and 
justice. 

My fellow Americans, as I leave you today, 
I remind you of the pledge that every one 
of you has taken a hundred times—at least 
your children have. When we look at our 
flag, and as our youngsters go to their 
schools, they are called upon time after time 
to repeat, as an affirmation of their faith and 
their loyalty to this Republic, what we call 
the Pledge of Allegiance, These young peo- 
ple, and most of us older people, repeat it al- 
most, Im afraid, without through 
each word. We say, “I pledge allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America, and 
to the Republic for which it stands.” And 
then these words, “One nation, under God, 
with Uberty and justice for all.” Not two 
nations, not North, not South, not East and 
West, not city and rural, but one nation, one 
people, under the majesty of divine pro- 
vidence. With a recognition that or rights 
and our liberties are God-given and God- 
ordained, and that it is man’s duty through 
law and through custom and through tradi- 
tion, to uphold those God-given rights and 
protect them. The rights of freedom of 
speech and freedom to assemble and freedom 
to petition, the rights indeed and responsi- 
bilities. Of social order and obedience to 
law, of respect for law and of responsibility 
for our actions. And finally, in those words 
“with liberty and justice for all.“ 

Liberty—what a precious, precious gift. 
Remember freedom is never free and liberty 
only belongs to those who can defend it and 
love it. And justice for all means just that. 
If it is mot justice for all, it is justice for 
none. And whether it be colored or white, 
Catholic, Protestant or Jew, whether it be 
big or little, rich or poor, justice means what 
it says—to do justice and to be kind and to 
walk humbly with thy Lord. Thank you, 


Salute to the State of Israel 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I have noted with great satisfac- 
tion the deepening warmth of the friend- 
ship of African nations for the State of 
Israel, which on May 6 celebrated her 
17th birthday. From her limited re- 
sources, Israel has contributed much to 
the developing nations of Africa, and 
everywhere among Africans I have heard 
words of appreciation. 

I do not hesitate to predict that the 
time is not far distant when the attitude 
of the Arab world toward Israel. will 
change from hostility to acceptance of 
the facts of the present century and the 
truth that by working cooperatively to- 
gether both the Arab States and Israel 
will benefit. 

I have expressed this thought on at 
least two occasions when the newspaper- 
men of Cairo graciously met with me at 
press conferences. While none of the 
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Egyptian journalists spoke in agreement 
of my thought, there was no apparent 
resentment because I was championing 
the cause of Israel on Arab soil. This 
would not have been the case, certainly 
not 10 years ago. 

Nations working cooperatively to- 
gether in development of natural and 
social resources for mutual benefit is the 
order of the new day into which we have 
been ushered by the epochmaking 
changes that have followed World War 
II. 
Israel offers no menace to the Arab 
States and she can be of tremendous 
benefit to them, as many of the new 
African nations have found. 

It was on this keynote of optimism, 
with the vision of approaching under- 
standing and friendship on the part of 
Israel’s former foes, that I joined with 
my colleagues in birthday greetings to 
the brave and noble State of Israel. 

What the State of Israel has accom- 
plished in 17 years is one of the miracles 
of history. And the blessings she has 
brought to herself and her own people 
she has shared with all her neighbors 
and the new nations that would accept. 


Long, Difficult Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer on Tuesday 
morning, April 27, 1965: 

Lone, Dtrricurr Roap 


Defense Secretary McNamara, at his tele- 
vised news conference Monday, gave the 
American people a forthright appraisal of 
the enormities and the complexities of the 
problems in Vietnam. 

He might have looked at the southeast 
Asian crisis through rose-colored glasses, but 
he didn't. 

He might have chosen to tell the American 
people what they would like to hear. He 
elected, instead, to tell them what they ought 
to know. .~ 

It was an illuminating presentation of 
unpleasant facts as they are in Vietnam. 
The war there is ugly and brutal. North 
Vietnam not only is infiltrating South Viet- 
nam with tens of thousands of guerrillas but 
also has recently dispatched at least one reg- 
ular army combat unit of several hundred 
men, 

Both sides are incurring heavy losses. 

The picture isn't all bleak, however. Mr. 
McNamara noted that US. alr attacks 
against North Vietnam, aimed primarily at 
transportation and communication facilities 
have succeeded in slowing down the flow of 
military supplies to Communist forces in 
South Vietnam. But the flow has not been 
stopped. 

South Vietnamese troops, who have been 
accused in the past of showing a reluctance 
to fight in defense of their country, are dem- 
onstrating both the will and the ability to 
fight effectively, according to the Secretary. 
He pointed out that the South Vietnamese 
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Army is suffering casualties at a higher rate, 
in proportion to total manpower, than we in 
America have ever encountered in our his- 
tory.” This would seem to knock the props 
from the argument, heard in some quarters, 
that Americans ought to withdraw from 
South Vietnam because the people there are 
indifferent to the Communist threat, 

Mr. McNamara wisely declined to engage 
in speculation about the future course of the 
war or the kinds of weapons that might be 
used in hypothetical situations. Nothing is 
to be gained by such talk and, besides, it is 
better to keep policy flexible and the enemy 
guessing. 

Even as the Defense Secretary was speak- 
ing, there were continuing attempts to set 
up an International conference in Cambodia 
that conceivably could lead to negotiations 
on the Vietnam conflict. Secretary of State 
Rusk has formally announced U.S. readiness 
to participate in such a meeting. Although 
the outlook for a fruitful parley is dim, 
every effort should be made to encourage 
any discussions that might contribute to a 
fair settlement. 

Secretary McNamara, when pressed for a 
prediction on the outcome of events in Viet- 
nam, said the only certainty of what lies 
ahead is “a long, difficult road." That is, 
indeed, the prospect—whether on the battle- 
field or at the conference table, 


California Can’t Get Its Crops Picked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia grows more than 25 percent of 
the table foods of the United States—but 
we cannot get them picked. 

Millions of dollars of crops are rotting 
in the fields. Thousands of American 
workers will not enjoy their usual em- 
ployment this year and in future years. 

Small family farmers and large cor- 
porate farms are only one step away 
from bankruptcy. 

Prices of fruit and vegetables to the 
consumer will unnecessarily increase. 

Most significantly, valuable and nutri- 
tious food will be lost to many families. 

To show that even big city editors are 
now confirming what I predicted months 
and years ago, I insert an editorial from 
. Francisco Examiner of May 5, 

Tue SCANDAL oF ROTTING Crops 

California's next and imminent major po- 
litical issue may be boiling up apace in the 
accumulating food crop spoilage in the 
ae spreading acreage of unharvested 

e s 

If Governor Brown and his administration, 
and the Callfornia congressional delegation, 
are not aware of this swiftly developing fact, 
they are less astute than we think. 

The critical farm labor shortage has al- 
ready made damaging inroads on the aspara- 
gus crop in the Stockton area and the straw- 
berry crop at Salinas. Without adequate 
labor, the damage will increase progressively 
as harvest deadlines approach for other crops 
all over the State, with a peak in early 
autumn. 

The abrupt ending of the bracero (Mexi- 
can labor) program touched off the crisis. 
The reasonable and mandatory solution was 
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to establish an emergency foreign labor re- 
serve to bridge the gap, as Governor Brow? 
urged. But the politicians temporized. 

The same U.S, Public Law 414 that permits 
foreign entertainers (Richard Burton and the 
Beatles) to work here should have been in- 
voked to save California's ripening and now 
rotting crops. That was not done. Very 
little—certainly not enough—was done. 80 
now we have the State’s richest food crops 
going progressively and deplorably down the 
drain. 

Politiclans may be sure they are running 
into a storm over this situation, Farming 15 
California’s No, 1 industry. Most other in- 
dustries are vitally linked to farming. 
economic indexes reflect the good or bad 
health of agriculture. 

The time left for effective political action 
is short. The Governor, the Congressmen, 
the whole body of responsible political lead- 
ership, should concentrate on two main 
channels of action. A prompt meeting of 
minds between the United States and Mexi- 
can Governments should be sought on at 
least a temporary renewal of farm labor con- 
tracts. The second point of concentration 
should be on breaking down the reluctance 
of Labor Secretary Wirtz to let enough Mex- 
ican workers into California in time to save 
the remaining food crops from dying unhar- 
vested in the fields. 


H.R. 7765: HEW Appropriation Bill 
SPEECH 
or 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 4, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7765) making 
appropriations for the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Eductaion, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, for 4 
number of years now there has been 
much tongue-clucking and quite a few 
thousand words written about the young 
people of this Nation who because of 
their lack of education, or their environ- 
ment, or their attitude, have been lumped 
into the disadvantaged category. 

In the past year a number of programs 
have been launched by the Federal Gov- 
ernment whose laudable aim has been to 
bring help, and aid and counsel to these 
young people who, thorugh no fault of 
their own, are considered to be economic 
and social pariahs. 

I believe that most of these programs 
are succeeding, But one of them, with 
which I am well acquainted because it 
operates within my own district, is 
threatened with extinction almost before 
it has drawn its first breath. 

I refer to the youth opportunity center 
program which was launched early this 
year by the Department of Labor's Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. These 
centers are not just job referral agencies. 
Nor are they of the mission variety which 
offer a bowl of soup, a bed for the night, 
and a heartfelt prayer. 

These youth opportunity centers are 
proving to be economic and social havens 
for the nearly one million young people 
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between 16 and 21 who nobody will hire 
because they have no education, no skills, 
and not much hope. The Department of 
bor planned to have 105 of these cen- 
ters_in operation by June 30, and 139 
early in fiscal 1966. But those plans may 
have gone aglimmering because the 
ouse Committee on Appropriations re- 
cently turned down a request by the De- 
Partment of Labor that general funds 
from the Treasury be used to supple- 
Ment certain trust funds. The commit- 
tee explained its reasons for rejecting 
the Department's request, and it also 
noted that it was aware that its action 
‘is going to mean severe curtailment of 
Some activities of that Department.” 
However, I do not believe that the 
Members of that committee were aware 
that its action could curtail the hopes 
Of thousands of young Americans who 
Might find the counsel and encourage- 
Ment they need through the system of 
youth opportunity centers that are now 
operation throughout our country. 
ese centers are making a valuable con- 
tribution to solving the problems of dis- 
advantaged youth. To close them now, 
to halt their development, seemingly 
Would indicate that we are content to 
bay only lip service to the needs of our 
Youth, but not to offer them the skilled 
Counsel they must have if the are to 
achieve a productive role in our society. 
It is my sincere hope that this mistake 
Can be corrected and that the youth 
Opportunity centers will continue to per- 
~form their important function. 


H.R. 7765: HEW Appropriation Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 4, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 7765) making 
®ppropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, the 
New youth opportunity centers now being 
Opened all over the country are quickly 
Capturing public support, thus providing 
the need for this expanded service to 
youth. Emphasis is placed on youth em- 
Dloyability at the centers, for many of 

y's youth are virtually unemploy- 
able. This is caused by a combination of 
Circumstances. Employers must de- 
Mand more highly qualified employees, 
Automation and technological advances 
have made immense changes in the 
Structure of the labor force, all but elim- 
inating the need for unskilled workers, 
and added to this situation is the vastly 
increased youth population. Thus, when 
Youth are undereducated or disadvan- 
taged in other ways, as many are in this 
Country today, their employment prob- 
lems are usually acute. 

The centers’ community relations co- 
Ordinators work actively with all agen- 
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cies in the community, whether govern- 
mental, private, or voluntary, and enlists 
their cooperation. This support is 
essential, because it has become apparent 
that many youths are in need of extra 
services which obviously could not be of- 
fered in the centers, but which can be 
made available to them through effec- 
tive local liaison arrangements. These 
needs may arise from educational defi- 
ciency, health, legal, psychiatric, rehabil- 
tative, and other problems. 

At the national level, the USES staff 
works with national officers of various 
organizations, and they in turn endorse 
the YOC program and recommend coop- 
eration of State and local affiliates. In 
addition to assistance in providing 
needed youth services, these organiza- 
tions have proved effective in working 
with the hard-to-reach youth. Most of 
our severely disadvantaged youth are 
frustrated and discouraged. They need 
motivation and encouragement to even 
seek help for themselves. A number of 
voluntary organizations have been ac- 
tively concerned with youth employment 
programs in the last few years, and 
many local programs haye tackled re- 
lated areas, such as school dropouts. 
Now the youth opportunity centers are 
providing the focal point for these 
efforts. 2 

Another YOC medium that is actively 
involving the community is the YOC 
advisory committee, whose members 
work individually and as a group in 
furthering the mission of the center. 
These committees include representa- 
tives of all elements in the community, 
including the disadvantaged themselves. 

It is my firm conviction that these 
youth opportunity centers, providing 
they receive full congressional support, 
have the opportunity to become the 
prime coordinating factor in this Na- 
tion’s efforts to end the economic frus- 
trations of its young citizens. They 
should, in my opinion, receive our whole- 
hearted endorsement and support. 


H.R. 7765: HEW Appropriation Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL J. KREBS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7765) making 
appropriations for the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though total employment and national 
output rose to a recordbreaking high 
in 1964, the number of unemployed teen- 
agers actually increased. Youth unem- 
ployment is a serious and growing 
problem. One out of every nine young 
people between the ages of 16 and 22 who 
are out of school and in the labor force 
today is jobless. The problem is serious 
and can be expected to become even 
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more so, for growing numbers of un- 
trained and inexperienced youth will be 
competing for jobs in the face of a stead- 
ily shrinking demand for unskilled work- 
ers both in industry and on the farm. 

Among young members of disadvan- 
taged minority group some of our most 
serious problems of chronic unemploy- 
ment are to be found. The rate of un- 
employment among nonwhite is about 
twice as high as that of white youth. 
Even nonwhite youths who have high 
school diplomas find difficulty in getting 
jobs. Their unemployment rate is dou- 
ble that of their white counterparts. 

Seeing little to inspire hope and ambi- 
tion, some children of the slums may 
turn to unlawful acts. Delinquency 
rates are about three times higher in 
urban than in rural areas, and within 
the cities delinquency tends to be con- 
centrated in slum sections. 


Because many of the unemployed 
youth have deep-seated problems, be- 
cause Many may be alienated, hard to 
reach, and disillusioned because they 
have in the past been too frequently 
promised help and too frequently failed 
by those who purport to help them, the 
services of the youth opportunity centers 
have been planned to provide services to 
meet the needs of individuals. The pro- 
cedures of the centers will emphasize 
continuity of service to youth. To the 
maximum extent possible, each youth 
will be assigned to a counselor who will 
work with him from the time he first has 
contact with the center, through train- 
ing and remedial services, according to 
his needs, to satisfactory employment. 
Counseling will be focused on the goal of 
ultimate employment through a voca- 
tional plan. Each youth will be helped 
according to his needs and the help will 
not be terminated until it is no longer 
needed. Emphasis will be on develop- 
ment of the employability of each youth 
to the maximum of his potential, to fur- 
nish employers with useful, trained, ca- 
pable employees. 

A youth opportunity center has been 
approved for Newark, N.J., and is sched- 
uled to open shortly. However, the fu- 
ture of these centers may be in doubt 
because of a recent action by the House 
Appropriations Committee. I am sure 
that the members of this committee did 
not intend that their vote to reject addi- 
tional appropriations to the Department 
of Labor might seriously cripple the 
youth opportunity program. It is my 
deep conviction that this House and the 
Senate should act quickly to assure the 
continuation of these centers which are 
serving so well the disadvantaged youth 
of our Nation. 


H.R. 7765: HEW Appropriations Bill 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill (H.R. 7765) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, last 
week, the House Committee on Appro- 
priations dealt what could be a serious 
blow to an important program that has 
been designed to render real and effective 
help to the more than a million young 
people of this Nation who find them- 
selves at the very bottom of our economic 
totem pole. 

The committee acted, I believe, re- 
luctantly and took considerable pains to 
give its reasons for rejecting a request 
for an additional appropriation by the 
Department of Labor. I do not rise to 
dispute the committee's decision, nor its 
recommendation. I do rise to protest its 
effect. 

By refusing the Department's request 
for an appropriation of $39,280,000 from 
general funds of the Treasury, the com- 
mittee in its own words stated that “it 
is going to mean severe curtailment of 
activities that the department feels quite 
important.” 

One of these activities is the operation 
of the youth opportunity centers, the 
first of which was established earlier this 
year. These centers’ financial base rests 
on the funds which the Department re- 
quested and which the committee 
refused. 

None of these youth opportunity cen- 
ters has been established in my district, 
so perhaps I can speak of their value 
with a certain objectivity. One hundred 
and five of them were scheduled to be in 
operation by June 30 of this year. Their 
primary purpose is to provide counsel 
for the disadvantaged young people who 
are between 16 and 21. 

The problems that young people of 
this age and of this economic and social 
classification encounter are without 
number. They need the advice and 
counsel from persons who understand 
them emotionally and intellectually. 
they need to find such persons in an 
environment which holds its institu- 
tional atmosphere to a minimum. This 
has been, and is, the purpose of the youth 
opportunity centers which operate under 
the guidance of the Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Economic Security. 

These youth opportunity centers have 
just begun their vital work of bringing 
help and hope to our young economic 
cripples. These centers have been 
launched with a minimum of fanfare. 
Indeed, their reputation has been spread 
by word of mouth among the young 
whom they have already served. I hate 
to think what will happen if our youth 
opportunity centers are forced to hang 
up an “out of business” sign on their 
doors. 

I believe that these centers are a vital 
segment of our efforts to relieve the pov- 
erty among our young citizens. They 
should not be abandoned. We must 
find the means to preserve them. 
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Persecution of Soviet Jewry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday morning I testified before the 
Subcommittee on Europe of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, of which I am a 
member, on my resolution, House Con- 
current Resolution 277, and similar reso- 
lutions, which express the sense of the 
Congress that persecution of the Jews in 
the Soviet Union be condemned and 
censured. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like 
to set forth my testimony herewith: 
STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN S. 

ROSENTHAL BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF 

EUROPE oF THE House Foreign Arrams 

CommMurtEer, May 10, 1965 

Madame Chairman, I am grateful for the 
opporunity to appear before this committee 
in support of my concurrent resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 277, which ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that persecu- 
tion of Soviet Jewry be condemned and cen- 
sured. I want first to commend the subcom- 
mittee for the service it Is performing as a 
forum for national opinion on this critical 
Issue. I appear before you today out of a 
profound sense of duty and personal commit- 
ment, and as the representative of thousands 
of my constituents to whom the subject be- 
fore us today is of the deepest possible sig- 
nificance. 

It is my belief that the crime against Jews 
in Russia is a form of cultural genocide, a 
crime against all humanity, and therefore 
is properly on the agenda of this Nation 
and all nations, subject to the judgment of 
all men. 

Three million Jews currently living in the 
Soviet Union are now subject to the sys- 
tematic strangulation of their historic 
identity and the erosion of their sacred tradi- 
tions. This deliberate policy of premeditated 
persecution is evil. It offends the ethical 
dignity of all men. It denies the accumu- 
lated moral wisdom of centuries. It con- 
tradicts the principles which all members 
of the United Nations, including the Soviet 
Union itself, have declared to provide the 
basis of a world order dedicated to universal 
justice. 

Only in the past several years has the full 
story of the persecution of Soviet Jewry 
become clear. Now we are able to see that 
the ends of this persecution are in no way 
different from those once pursued by Nazi 
Germany. Only the means have changed. 
Gone are the concentration camps and the 
cruel machinery of extermination. In their 
place is a strategy seeking the destruction of 
Jews by undermining all those special quali- 
ties which haye assured the cohesion of a 
people throughout the most rapacious per- 
secutions in In place of death by 
violent murder, there is a different death— 
one of subtle and persistent cultural starva- 
tion. 

Thus, Jews in the Soviet Union are now 
being denied the sustaining food of their 
religion, their education, their culture, their 
vocations and, indeed, their humor and 
pleasure. No people can maintain its iden- 
tity In the absence of all those forces which 
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bind it together and make it one. It is this 
danger which we must recognize as the real 
threat to Soviet Jewry. : 

The systematic assault on an entire peo- 

ple escapes the imagination. Only when we 
began to comprehend the tragedy of individ- 
ual Jews did we begin to make sense of the 
Nazi genocide. Perhaps it will be useful. 
therefore, to consider the case of one Russian 
Jew. 
If this citizen Is a young man, say In his 
middie thirties, he may stil remember that 
2,500,000 of his fellow Russian Jews wers 
murdered during World War II. His mem- 
ory, if it fails, may be reinforced by the 
circumstances of the life he shares with 
those Jews who escaped the Nazi terror, OD 
his passport he carries the classification 
“Jew,” as did his brothers in Europe during 
the Nazi domination of the Continent. He 
is branded at once as a member of a minor- 
ity, a special unit of humanity to be dis- 
tinguished from all others. He ls to be 
known as a Jew because he and his fellows 
are subject to special rules, laws, and proce- 
dures in the operation of Soviet society. 

Perhaps he has sought the education 
which Soviet Russia has declared to be the 
right of all its citizens. In so doing, how- 
ever, he has encountered a ruthless quota 
system limiting the number of Jews who 
can participate in the benefits of a Russian 
education—a quota system, scholars tell us, 
more extensive and discriminatory than any 
which operated during the days of the czar- 
ist pogroms. Denied an education, the 
Soviet Jew finds himself with most doors to 
opportunity closed to him forever. 

He may turn, then, to self-education, edu- 
cation in his own heritage and traditions 
perhaps. If, as is true with many Russian 
Jews, his language is Yiddish, he may seek 
books and journals and newspapers in this 
tongue. He will find none, for no publica- 
tion of Yiddish books has been permitted 
since 1959, with the exception of six—only 
six—short works by authors long dead. Per- 
haps he may wish to go to his own theater, 
but the Soviet Yiddish theater, long one of 
the prides of Russian artistic achieyement, 
has been banned, Today, only a few ama- 
teurs gather together Informally and pri- 
vately to try to continue a tradition of 
hundreds of years. But a culture deprived 
of public expression and celebration is @ 
culture threatened with extinction—which 
is the policy in Russia toward the rich and 
persevering culture of its Jews. 

If the cultural and intellectual roots of 
his identity are thus threatened, perhaps 
our citizen may seek ennoblement and pur- 
pose in his religion. In the Soviet Union, 
however, the Jewish house of worship—with 
few exceptions—is padlocked. The number 
of synagogues and rabbis which the Govern- 
ment allows to flourish has now been re- 
duced to about 60 or 70 in the entire coun- 
try, or 1 for each 16,000 Jewish believers. 
The training of young rabbis who seek to 
continue the religious vocation has been 
viciously curtailed so that of the 13 students 
in the one single rabbinical academy, in all 
Russia, only 2 are less than 40 years of age— 
2 young rabbinical students in the entire 
country. 

Our citizen, then, has virtually no one to 
train and serve him in his religion. He has 
almost nowhere to worship. If he seeks to 
do so at home, once again, he is denied the 
material of his faith; for Judaism is per- 
mitted no publication facilities and no pub- 
Ueations. No Hebrew Bible has been printed 
for 50 years. No religious book of any kind 
in Hebrew has appeared since 1920. Nor is 


this surprising, for the language itself is out- 
lawed. 
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The ritual articles and symbolic foods of 
his faith are denied him; these too cannot 
be produced without ruthless prosecution. 

Our citizen is fortunate enough to live in 
an area where a synagogue has been allowed 
to exist, he still will find no opportunity to 
communicate with his brothers in other 
Parts of the country; for the Soviet Govern- 
Ment has outlawed any association of Jewish 
Teligious organizations. Nor can he com- 
Municate with Jews outside Russia. 

Denied the language, the teachers, the 
Practitioners, the facilities, the ritual arti- 
Cles, the books, and the community of his 
faith, the Russian Jew is dispossessed of his 
Teligion and sent, once again, to the exile of 
Secrecy, with the threat of arrest and further 
Persecution. 

As a Jew, then, he is deprived of his cul- 
ture and religion. As a Russian, he is de- 
Prived of first-class citizenship in employ- 
Ment and vocation. Since he has not had 
full opportunity in education, he is at seri- 
dus disadvantage in the specialist society of 
Soviet Russia, Even if he is specially gifted, 
he will still be refused entrance into any 
Vocation judged to be of significant national 
importance. Thus, he is excluded from any 
Service in government, in diplomacy, in edu- 
Cation, or in science. The few scientists and 
educators whose brilliance could not be 
Matched are now older men and women who 
are being eased out as the elitist educational 
8ystem produces non-Jewish talent and skill. 
In the work and business of his land, then 
the Russian Jew is an alien, not to be 
trusted—to be avoided and excluded sys- 
tematically without regard to his worth and 
his gifts. 

The Jew in Russia, then, is increasingly a 
Stranger to his history and tradition: Who 
is the Jew to his fellow Russian citizens, to 
those who have never met him or his fellows? 
A review of current Soviet publications, jour- 
nals, magazines, and newspapers reveals a 
Systematic ridicule and virulent stereotyping 
Of Jews and Judaism, The young citizen 
Whose life we have discussed is described, to 
his fellow Russians, as a worshipper of money, 
® drunkard, an agent of subversion, a specu- 
lator in human lives, a pagan who not only 
exploits his fellow citizens, but turns, as a 
Matter of habit, upon his own fellow Jews. 
This is the Russian Jew as he appears day 
after day in Soviet publications. He resem- 
bles, if one takes the time to remember, the 
exact same stereotype as was publicized 
throughout the years of Nazi domination in 
Europe. He looks the same, acts and talks 
the same; the brutal cartoons may just as 
Well have been captured Nazi documents. 
Their message is the same: The Jew is to be 
avoided for he corrupts and demeans society 
and blemishes national integrity: 

_ Can just men in this country tolerate this 
Subtle attempt to destroy the character and 
Unity of an entire people? Can any of us 
re fail to raise voices of protest and still 
Temain true to the democratic traditions and 
Principles of our own history? I myself can- 
not. And this is why I have introduced a 
Tesolution expressing the sense of the Con- 
Sress that the Soviet Government's persecu- 
tion of Jews be condemned and that it allow 
the free exercise of religion and cultural pur- 
Sults by Russian Jewry. This is why I urge 
that the United States ratify the Convention 
du the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide, as established by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 1948. 
This is why I urge the President and Secre- 
of State to communicate, again and 
again, this country’s outrage over the cul- 
tural genocide now being pursued against 
Russian Jews. 

There is no tradition or custom which for- 
bids the citizenry of the world to make pub- 
Us tts indignation at crimes human- 
ity. For such action, the nations of the 
World have sought to join together in com- 
Mon enterprise in the United Nations. Where 
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an entire people is threatened with spiritual 
and cultural extinction, so the whole world 
is threatened with moral guilt if it fails to 
express its outrage in the strongest voice. I 
therefore urge the adoption of my resolution 
expressing the outrage of the U.S, Congress 
at the crime of cultural genocide against 
Soviet Jews, 


Possession of Guns Is American “Right” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and much correspondence 
has taken place with my constituents in 
the Eighth Congressional District rela- 
tive to legislation on the possession of 
guns. 

There appeared an excellent editorial 
in the Jackson Sun of Sunday, April 25. 
I agree wholeheartedly with this edi- 
torial and I intend to support their posi- 
tion. 

The Jackson Sun is the outstanding 
daily newspaper published at Jackson, 
Tenn, 

The editorial follows: 

POSSESSION OF GUNS Is AMERICAN “RIGHT” 


Constant pressure has been exerted for 
years in the campaign to deprive Americans 
of their guns. 

All manner of excuses have been used to 
make it seem “humane” or something for 
laws to permit only police or national agen- 
cles to possess hand guns. 

Any accident in which a child was shot 
has served as an excuse to raise a hue and cry 
to banish guns from the home. 

Accidents while hunting gave the antigun 
factions an excuse for including all kinds 
of guns in their campaign of destruction. 

Then the do-away-with-guns advocates 
pounced upon the criminal use of guns as 
an excuse for mounting a drive to prohibit 
the sale or possession of guns except by 
police permit. 

The matter has even been taken so far on 
occasion as to seek national action banning 
the purchase of a gun of any kind unless by 
permit issued by some Federal agency. 

One of the most recent occasions sparking 
another antigun explosion was the assas- 
sination of President John F. Kennedy. 

The fact that investigators blamed a mail- 
order gun as the weapon seemed perfect for 
the campaigners. Here was the ideal scape- 
goat—and the excuse by which the sale of 
guns could be prohibited, 

By stopping mail-order gun sales, the goal 
might be reached. For taxes and privilege 
Hcenses could be made so costly that local 
dealers would be driven out of the market. 

That seems to be the method now being 
pursued, 

Curtis Baker, in his April 16 “Wood and 
Water” column in the Sun, calls attention 
to Senate bill 1592, introduced March 22, by 
Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, at 
the President's request. 

The bill, as Baker points out, would pro- 
hibit all mail-order sales of any firearms to 
individuals. They would be allowed only 
between licensed importers, manufacturers, 
and dealers. 

The bill would give the Secretary of the 
Treasury what appears to be unlimited power 
to regulate and restrict the honest- and 
licensed dealers in firearms. 

Such a power could easily and quickly kill 
off the sporting guns sales, as well as stopping 
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the sale of handguns or other shooting im- 
plements, 

Other provisions in the bill would end the 
private shooting club reloading of ammu- 
nition for skeet shooters; would prohibit a 
licensed gun dealer from selling to the resi- 
dent of another State; would put a $100 
license fee on the dealer in ammunition; 
would even prevent sending a gun to the 
factory for repairs unless allowed by the 
powers in Washington. 

All of this and whatever else may be in 
the bill is offered the Senate in the name of 
preventing a repetition of a President's mur- 
der by means of a mail-order gun. 

To put it bluntly, every decent, law-abid- 
ing American would be deprived of the im- 
plements Of sports and self-protection be- 
cause a Communist-trained assassin killed 
a President, 

The bill must not be allowed to pass the 
Senate. And if it should, it must be stopped 
in the House. 

For one reason, the second amendment to 
the Constitution guarantees: 

“A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

Any effort to prevent the people from keep- 
ing and bearing arms is an attack on the 
Constitution and must be resisted. 

For another reason, criminals always have 
and always will be able to get their hands 
on guns and other instruments of destruc- 
tion. Only the law-abiding citizen would be 
penalized. 

For a third reason, the first move in set- 
ting up a dictatorship or tyranny is to de- 
prive the people of their means of resist- 
ance. That is, their guns. 

The United States must not become an- 
other Nazi Germany nor Communist Soviet 
Russia, nor anything like them. 

The time to prevent such a move is be- 
fore there is any appearance of legal au- 
thority. Tell your Senators and Congress- 
men your feelings—now. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of freedom— 
which is worth all, life included. 


Rural Electrification Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, today we 
mark the birthday of an agency of our 
Government which has meant more than 
can be told to the people of this country. 
An agency which attains the age of 30 
years could be forgiven if it concentrated 
on the achievements of the past but I 
know that the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration is looking to the future. 

I would therefore like to briefly review 
the history of this agency—one of those 
that has made life as we know it today 
possible. 

The REA was created May 11, 1935, by 
Executive Order No. 7037 pursuant to 
authority granted in the Emergency Re- 
lief Appropriation Act of 1935. With 
that action President Roosevelt set into 
motion machinery of government that 
would have an untold impact on millions 
upon millions of our people. The au- 
thorizing legislation had been sponsored 
by Senator George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, and Representative Sam Ray- 
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burn, of Texas, but this legislation was 
anything but regional. It was national 
in the broadest sense of that term. 

When Executive Order No. 7037 was 
signed, only 10.9 percent of the farms in 
the country had access to electricity. 
Some men said it was and would always 
be impossible to electrify farms because 
of the distances and lack of uses for this 
source of power. 

Others predicted that the REA would 
fail early and often and the entire con- 
cept would end in dismal failure. But, 
Mr. Speaker, I can remember that the 
success of the REA was immediate and 
often. I remember utility companies 
racing to put up lines to rural consumers 
after passage of the act so the REA’s 
would have less territory to cover. 

The record of the REA is a proud one. 
It has made loans to more than 1,100 
borrowers with a total of more than $5.5 
billion loaned. About 93 percent of these 
loans were to cooperatives organized 
under State laws by rural people seeking 
electric service. REA borrowers operate 
more than 1.5 million miles of line and 
serve over 5.4 million consumers in 46 
States, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto 
Rico. 

The activities of the REA have been 
so successful that today, it is estimated 
that more than 98 percent of the farms 
in this country are electrified. 

That uneconomic market for electric- 
ity of 30 years ago has become one of the 
largest single blocs of electrical consum- 
ers in the country and were the farms 
to be deprived of electrical power, costs 
of food would skyrocket. Slightly more 
than half of the electrified farms in this 
country are served by REA-financed 
systems and the demand for electricity 
in rural America is increasing. 

As farms become larger, farmers turn 
to electrically powered equipment to do 
more of their work and this increased 
demand places ever greater burdens on 
rural electric systems. Burdens which 
must be met by expanding distribution 
and generating systems. 

All of this work must be done under 
handicaps which are unique to systems 
which provide service to rural consum- 
ers, There is an average of 3.3 consum- 
ers on each mile of rural lines versus 33.2 
consumers per mile of class A and B 
utilities. 

In-spite of this handicap, REA bor- 
rowers have one of the best payback 
records of any group in the country. 
These borrowers have paid more than 
$1.2 billion on the principal of their 
loans as due, $255 million of principal 
ahead of schedule, and $693 million in 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that this is a 
record of which the REA, the Congress, 
and the country can be very proud but 
much work remains. We can rest assured 
that the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration will devote the same heroie ef- 
forts to the work of the future that they 
have given in the past. 
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Remarkable Achievements of 10 Years of 
Operation by the Cortland County Ex- 
tension Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, each 
year this House appropriates funds to set 
up or to continue a number of important 
programs relating to agriculture. We 
believe these programs are sound, and we 
of course hope that they will be prop- 
erly administered. 

But in the final analysis, Mr. Speaker, 
the administration and effectiveness of 
any program, either for agriculture or 
some other activity, depends on the men 
ods women charged with that responsi- 


For this reason, Mr, Speaker, I am es- 
pecially proud of the great record in the 
operation of the agricultural extension 
service which has been built up in the 
past 10 years by the Cortland County 
Extension Service in my congressional 
district, These achievements have been 
made possible, of course, by the activi- 
ties of all the members of the service, 
but especially by the dynamic and in- 
spired leadership of the county’s exten- 
sion agent, Ira H. Blixt. 

Just to underline the fine work which 
Mr. Blixt has been doing, I had the 
pleasure just a few weeks ago to welcome 
here to Washington a group of farm 
men and women from Cortland County, 
members of the extension service under 
the leadership of Mr. Blixt. Although 
the group numbered more than 80 per- 
sons, they visited the Department of 
Agriculture, visited the Capitol, visited 
the Goddard Space Center, and the 
Beltsville Agricultural Station. It was 
a very ambitious but also very success- 
ful tour, and bespeaks the fine leader- 
ship which Mr. Blixt has given to this 
fine service and to Cortland County. 

Recently in the February 1965 issuc of 
the Cortland County Farm and Home 
News there appeared an editorial sum- 
marizing the accomplishment of the 
Cortland County Extension Service. 
Under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude this editorial: 

Ts Is My OPINION 

A decade is a relatively short period of 
time, but the changes that have taken place 
in the past 10 years have been more sig- 
nificant and have had a greater impact 
on the total society than any previous 
20-year period. It is safe to predict that 
there will be many greater changes de- 
veloping at a more rapid pace in the future. 
It is interesting to take an inventory of just 
what has happened since 1955. This was 
the year that the Extension Service and Farm 
Bureau, after 42 years of “togetherness” mu- 
tually agreed to arate. The decision re- 
sulted in a definite strengthening of both 
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organizations. It is significant to note that 
membership in the agricultural department 
was 918 10 years ago, and last year it reached 
an alltime-high of 1,247. - 

The farm numbers and sizes of these op- 
erations have changed. In 1955, the milk 


market administrator reported an average 


milk delivery of 549 pounds per dairy, per 
day for Cortland County. In 1963, it had in- 
creased to 944 pounds. The same report 
shows that Cortland County in 1955 ranked 
10th among the New York counties supplying 
milk to the New York-New Jersey market. 
with a production of 232,572,718 pounds of 
milk valued at $9,112,302. In 1963, Cortland 
was the third highest producing county, with 
and output of 434,485,522 pounds, valued at 
$18,248,297, A decade ago there were more 
than 500 farms that kept a sizable number of 
chickens, and Extension Service specialists 
insisted that every layer should be provided 
a minimum of 3 square feet of floor 
space. Today there are 10 commercial poul- 
trymen in the county who keep more chick- 
ens than the 500 poultrymen. How do they 
do it? The majority use housing that ac- 
commodates 22 birds in a 3 by 4-foot wire 
cage. 

Crops, machinery, housing and methods 
have also changed. In 1955, dairymen had 
a choice of two alfalfa varieties—Naragan- 
sett and Ranger. Today, they have at least 
five outstanding varieties, not counting Ran- 
ger, which is no longer recommended. Farm- 
ers during this period have been exposed to 
more than a dozen new oat varieties and a 
list of corn hybrids that would be too long 
to publish in this News. 

The first Hay Day, nearly 10 years ago. 
introduced a new Canadian hay tedder that 
took the county by storm. They were re- 
placed by the hay conditioner, and on some 
farms the crimper and crusher has been 
exchanged for self-propelled windrowers, In 
1955, there were no bulk tanks, but plenty 
of discussion for and against. As of Jan- 
uary 1965, the Cortland County sealer of 
weights and measures, reports 145 tanks on 
farms in Cortland County. 

Other significant changes have been farm 
organization mergers and reorganization; & 
new interstate highway; industrial growth 
and suburban development absorbing some 
of the good farmland. A recent event. that 
will probably have more impact on rural 
counties such as Cortland, than any other 
legislation or program in past history, is the 
Supreme Court order of reapportionment. 

What does the next 10 years hold forth? 
Certainly, more of the same can be assured, 
but the significance of it all, emphasizes the 
importance of (1) being alert to change 
through education and informational sour- 
ces; (2) analyzing and planning for the best 
management procedures; and (3) developing 
the very best leadership abilities, 

What is your opinion? 


Authorizing Defense Procurement and 
Research and Development 


SPEECH 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 
IN THE 5 8 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
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‘Consideration the bill (H.R. 7657) to author- 
ize appropriations during fiscal year 1966 for 
Procurement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
Vessels, and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces and for other 
Purposes. 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of the newest members of the House 
Committee on the Armed Services, I 
Would like to take this opportunity to 
express my sentiments about the excel- 
lent manner in which my chairman pre- 
sented the $15 billion military procure- 
ment bill in the House. 

It was another demonstration of the 
effective leadership he has exhibited 
Since assuming the chair of the commit- 
tee upon the retirement of the Honorable 
Carl Vinson, who served as chairman so 
long and well. We who are freshmen on 
the Armed Services Committee will look 
to L. MENDELL Rivers for continued lead- 
ership of the same high caliber, 


President’s Order on the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. Speaker, because 
of the numerous statements being issued 
daily on the President's order dispatch- 
ing our military personnel to the Domini- 
Can Republic, I should like to insert in 
the Recorp a recent editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press, April 29, 1965, on this 
subject. 

As the Press has so ably stated, the 
President is working and acting in be- 
half of our citizens. ‘Were he to ignore 
their plight, there is a possibility that 
not only the Americans in the Dominican 
Republic would suffer. Other Amer- 
icans—within our own borders—could 
feel the effects of our Nation’s disregard 
of rebellions, even small ones, so close 
to our shores. 

The President's action was well taken, 
5 future events will so prove 

The editorial follows: 

SENDING THE MARINES 

President Johnson's timely action in send- 
ing U.S. Marines to protect U.S. citizens in a 
friendly neighboring country torn by armed 
Strife is well taken—as is his urgent new 
Plea for warring factions within the Domini- 
can Republic to cease fire. 

The President ordered the Marines into 
the island Republic only after new fighting 
had broken out and Dominican military au- 
thorities advised that U.S. military aid was 


needed to guarantee the safety of American 
citizens. 

The political situation within the Domin- 
ican Republic remains unclear. The Domin- 
ican Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States contends efforts to over- 
throw the Government were the “finaliza- 
tion of Communist plans to make the 
Dominican Republic a second Cuba.” 

Our troops are officially in the Caribbean 
nation to guard US. citizens and foreign 
nationals who ask our protection. But high 
Officials in Washington feel that we had an- 
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other purpose in landing marines—to check- 
mate an attempt by Cuba’s Communist dic- 
tator, Castro, to extend his sway. 

If that is true, it is welcome evidence that 
the United States is willing to take a firmer 
stand than it has in the past in blocking 
subversive activity that threatens the peace 
and good order of friendly nations in Latin 
America. 


Law Day in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our very able jurists in Minnesota, the 
Honorable Donald Barbeau, judge of the 
district court of Hennepin County, was 
the principal speaker in Law Day cere- 
monies held in the city council chambers 
in the city of Minneapolis on April 29, 
1965. 

His message is brief but eloquent. Law 
Day is every day for the conscientious 
jurist who must exercise constant vigi- 
lance to see that the rights of all those 
who come before him are protected. 

Because this message speaks so clearly 
of this continuing role of those adminis- 
tering justice, under unanimous consent, 
I insert it in the Recorp at this point: 

Law Day U.S.A.—Every Day U.S.A. 


(An address delivered by the Honorable 
Donald T. Barbeau, judge of the district 
court, at Law Day ceremonies in the city 
council chambers, at 9:30 am. Apr. 29, 
1965) 

While I greatly admire the setting aside 
of a particular day each year as Law Day to 
reaffirm the American belief in law and peace 
as opposed to the totalitarian belief in armed 
might, I must point out that those of us 
closely connected with the law must and do 
practice Law Day every day of the year. 

The people who appear in our courts come 
from all levels of society, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and uneducated, man, woman, and 
child, of all races and creeds, the poverty 
stricken and the affluent, the alcoholic, the 
mental misfit, all reaching out for an Ameri- 
can way of justice administered in an 
equitable manner. 

We jurists think of Law Day every day 
when we ascend the bench and see before us 
the poor and downtrodden and persons by 
the thousands burdened with almost Insur- 
mountable problems of existence. 

We see Law Day every day when the 
American system of Justice is able to extend 
itself and apprise each of these persons of 
his rights, protect his constitutional privi- 
leges and give each and every one an oppor- 
tunity to express himself. Above all, we see 
it when the American system of justice is 
able to furnish help and succor to many of 
these citizens who are enmeshed in prob- 
lems beyond their control. 

We think of Law Day every day when we 
see the great legal advocate rise to defend 
these same impoverished people, r ess 
of how unpopular or impossible the cause 
may be, and when he carries such cause to 
the highest court in the land, not always 
with success, but always with sincerity. 

What bulwark would freedom or the in- 
nocent unjustly accused of crime have if 
none had the courage to defend? 

We think of Law Day every day when we 
consider the judge who, to quote Socrates, 
“hears courteously, answers wisely, considers 
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soberly, and decides impartially," We think 
daily of the courts as being the guardians of 
liberty and the sentinels who watch for the 
capricious, the corrupt, the arbitrary, and 
the automatic. We see it every day in the 
conduct of the trial judge who feels it is his 
duty to do justice, to loye mercy, and to walk 
humbly with his God. 

The citizen, the advocate, and the judge, 
all working together daily, must convince 
the entire world that we have the finest form 
of justice. This can be done by the daily 
guarding of our precious heritage and a dally 
reaffirmation of our belief in the dignity of 
man because freedom itself demands con- 
stant vigilance. We must all dally dedicate 
ourselves to fighting for freedom for “the 
man next door.” So to us who sit as judges 
“the rule of right, not might" is a living, 
vibrant thought that must be present day in 
and day out, 

The American system of justice, though 
not perfect, is the marvel of the modern 
world. Under it we have grown and 
progressed and become the richest and most 
powerful Nation in the world, 

But more important than that, today in 
our country the lowllest person under our 
fag enjoys & broader opportunity to possess 
happiness, more equal justice, more protec- 
tion of life, liberty and property, and a great- 
er personal freedom than has ever been pro- 
vided for the common man by any other 
legal system in recorded history. 

Under present world conditions, with all 
of us so concerned lest nations and peoples, 
forgetting law and morality, turn to mutual 
destruction, we need all the more every day, 
as well as Law Day, to work for a day when 
law may govern nations as it does men with- 
in nations. 

Thoughtful persons do not need to be told 
that our Government cannot long exist once 
respect for the law is destroyed, Any apathy 
or indifference to the great rights of Ameri- 
can Justice may deprive us of many of them. 

It is most proper, therefore, that on Law 
Day U.S.A. and every other day we rededicate 
ourselves to the idea of the preservation of 
a 1 society with equality and justice for 
all. 


His Victory Our Loss 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with mixed emotions that I heard last 
week of the official election as interna- 
tional vice president of the United Steel- 
workers of America of my dear friend, 
Joseph P. Molony of Buffalo. For while 
I and countless of my fellow citizens in 
Erie County are gratified and proud that 
our neighbor, Joe Molony, has been ele- 
vated by his brother steelworkers to the 
second highest post in the Nation's third 
largest trade union, we stand to lose a 
wonderful member of our civic commu- 
nity. 

Much has been written in recent years 
about the development of the so-called 
“union bureaucrat,” Mr. Speaker, and 
there have been those both within and 
without the house of labor who have 
spoken sharply about the leadership of 
the American trade union movement. 
Some have suggested that their former 
ideals and aspirations have been shelved 
in favor of personal gain and power. 
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There is no question but that this has 
been the case in many unions, but it is 
indeed refreshing to know that three 
decades in the labor movement, through 
both good and bad days, have not 
changed the principals and standards of 
Joe Molony, who has earned the respect 
and the admiration of leading indus- 
trialists, statesmen and civic leaders. 

Our neighbor and friend, Joe Molony, 
has been saluted in the Wall Street 
Journal for his determination and reso- 
lution to seek the fruits of the American 
way of life for the some 1 million mem- 
bers of the United Steelworkers. He is 
indeed in the tradition of Phillip Mur- 
ray, the beloved founder of his union, 
and of the other great figures of the 
American trade union movement. 


Mr. Speaker, if there is no objection, 
I would like to insert the following edi- 
torial tribute which appeared in the 
Buffalo Evening News on May 4, 1965: 

His Vicrozy Our Loss 

Now that the election of the Abel-Molony 
ticket of the United Steel Workers is official 
even though the result is not conceded by 
incumbent President David J. McDonald, we 
congratulate the winners. But especially so 
to Joe“ Molony, who is known in Buffalo 
not only as a forthright and courageous and 
intelligent labor man but as a civic leader. 
As such he has been enlisted on the side of 
good government in Buffalo and Erie County. 

Ed Kelly, our respected labor reporter, ad- 
vises that Mr. Molony's election as vice pres- 
ident of United Steel Workers doubtless 
means he will have to move himself and his 
headquarters to Pittsburgh, the center of 
activity for the million-member Steel Work- 
ers Union. This will be a gain for the steel 
workers, we believe, but it will be a serious 
loss in the political areas in which Mr. 
Molony has been active and has made his 
voice heard and judgment felt in this com- 
munity. There are those who will be glad 
to see him go. We are not among them. 


Laotian National Day, May 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1947, Laos promulgated its first con- 
stitution. This constitution was to be- 
come a kind of modern statute for the 
kingdom, which received its independ- 
ence from France 2 years later. In Laos, 
May 11 has been designated National 
Day and today is the 18th anniversary of 
that important and historic occasion. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate His Majesty King Sri Savang 
Vatthana, His Royal Highness Prime 
Minister Souvanna Phouma, and His 
Royal Highness, the Laotian Ambassador 
to the United States, Prince Tiao Kham- 
pan. 

It is an appropriate time to turn our 
attention to the Kingdom of Laos. There 
is a tendency for our eyes to focus on the 
developments in South Vietnam and to 
ignore what is happening in Laos. Yet 
Laos, as much as its neighbor to the 
south, is deeply engaged in a grim strug- 
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gle for survival. Both countries are 
waging a war against Communist subver- 
sion and penetration. 

The front pages of newspapers are 
filled with reports from South Vietnam 
about the most recent air strike against a 
Vietcong stronghold or the arrival of a 
new contingent of marines. On rare 
occasions a column or two on Laos may 
appear in an inside page. In Laos there 
is none of the tempo or drama of the con- 
flict in South Vietnam. Perhaps, for 
this reason, it is often called “the quiet 
war," 

We should not forget, however, that the 
struggles in Laos and South Vietnam 
are indivisible. The leaders in Hanoi 
are masterminding both offensives and 
their goal in each case is the same. 
Their aim is clear and unmistakable— 
to bring the people of both countries un- 
der Communist domination. 

A year ago the Communist Pathet Lao 
were rapidly gaining ground and the 
Royal Lao government, as represented by 
its neutralist and right wings, was falling 
apart. Indeed, it seemed that Laos was 
almost lost. The last 12 months, how- 
ever, have seen some remarkable changes. 
Prime Minister Souvanna Phouma has 
consolidated his power and is for the 
moment confident and prepared to battle 
with the Communist guerrillas. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate the 
importance of these gains. On the 18th 
anniversary of its “national day” the 
kingdom of Laos faces a difficult and 
dangerous future. In the year to come 
each day will be a test of the people’s 
strength and will to survive. Wein the 
United States honor these democratic 
and freedom-loving people. Their cour- 
age in these days of crisis assures them 
of the continued close support of the 
American people. 


The President’s Agonizing Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column by Max Lerner 
which was reprinted in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 10, 1965 by the 
International Latex Corp. 

Mr. Lerner has put his finger directly 
on one of the tremendous problems fac- 
ing our President. 

The article follows: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S AGONIZING CHOICE 


(Norx.— The following article from the pen 
of a renowned political Uberal, a distin- 
guished scholar and widely read columnist, 
sheds light where so much heat is now being 
generated. Reason and fact are used here 
to counter the confusions born of passion 
and noise. 

(We are convinced that Mr. Max Lerner's 
article should be read by Americans and 
Latin Americans alike; and by those who find 
strange comfort in criticizing President 
Johnson for his courageous decisions in the 
Dominican Republic disaster. 
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(A. N. Spanel, founder chairman, Interna- 
tional Latex Corp.) 

A friend of mine, who knows Latin Ameri- 
ca better than I do, says it will be a long, 
hot summer in the Caribbean. Certainly 
what has happened in Santo Domingo, turn- 
ing a lovely city into a charnel house, sug- 
gests that there are volcanic political pas- 
sions in the area. The bloodshed wears the 
aspect not only of a rebellion but of a civil 
war, with longstanding hatreds coming into 
play and old accounts being settled. 

In this jungle of passions, anti-American 
hatreds emerged very early In the rebellion. 
President Johnson had to act swiftly to get 
American civilians out. But most political 
decisions have plural, not single, motives. 
Having entered the Dominican Republic to 
Save lives, the American troops have stayed 
to prevent anarchy, seal off the chances 
of a Communist takeover, and await the 
beginnings of a new frame of political order. 

One's first impulse is to say that this was 
a monstrous blunder, awakening long muted 
memories of marine landings and gunboat 
diplomacy, and feeding the Castro Image of 
American imperialism. Yet one cannot stop 
there, without raising a haunting question: 
What was the alternative for President 
Johnson? Was it to appeal to the OAS? 
There would be days and days before any 
practical actlon; and if the revolt did in- 
deed contain, as a second-stage effect, the 
design for a Communist takeover, the OAS 
action would have come far too late. Or 
was the alternative simply to stay out, or 
to get out again immediately after the first 
evacuation of Americans, and let events take 
their course? 

It isn't enough to point out in a holier- 
than-they way what must have been obvious 
enough to Johnson, Rusk, Bundy, and Tom 
Mann—that the decision was a dangerous 
one. But was there any alternative that 
would have been any less dangerous? Run- 
ning a country isn’t a question of making 
choices between the beautiful decisions and 
the damned ones. It is often an impossible 
choice between a blind alley and a somewhat 
less blind one, and a President is lucky, even 
as he enters a dark tunnel, that he can sce 
a thin shaft of light at the far end. 

The whole decision in the Dominican oper- 
ation, as it transpired in the minds of the 
President and his advisers, was made in the 
shadow of Cuba. It is easy to say that the 
shadow shouldn't have been there—but it 
was. Too much blood has been spilt in Cuba, 
too many lives have been blasted there, too 
much heartbreak and frustration and re- 
morse have been felt in Washington to leave 
the slate blank. 

The pro-Bosch leaders now say that the 
Communist elements in the revolt are not 
many, and that the irresponsible ones got 
out of control. Maybe so. Certainly Bosch 
himself is a decent committed democrat with 
a small d, even if he is an ineffectual political 
leader. But after the Castro experience 
should one have expected President Johnson 
to take a course of action—or nonaction— 
that might well have led to a second Cuba 
off American shores? For him to have done 
80 would not only have been out of character 
an out of philosophy; it would also have 
run counter to the kind of President most 
of the American people think he 18, and the 
kind of belief they have in him. 

Well, then, once the American troops came 
in, why has President Johnson piled up more 
and more thousands of them? Isn't each 
detachment he sends a further slap at the 
Latin American self-image? Here again one 
must go back to Cuban-American history, 
this time to the Bay of Pigs, The shadow 
of the Bay of Pigs fiasco hangs even more 
heavily over Washington than the shadow 
of Castro's persistence in power, If the Bay 
of Pigs invasion was a mistake. then—as 
everyone now agrees—the failure to carry it 
through in full force compounded the mis- 
take many times over. That was in Ken- 
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nedy's mind when he had to make a decision 
on the Russian misslles in Cuba. It will be 
in the mind of every President for some years 
to come. If history is lights and shadows, it 
is mostly shadows. 

Of course there has been an outcry from 
the Latin neighbors and partners of the 
United States, If I were a Brazilian, a Mexi- 
can, a Chilean, I should probably be joining 
in the outcry. Yet if I asked myself what 
alternative there was, I should have no 
answer. I suspect strongly that, however 
great the outcry has been, it would have 
been dim and pale alongside the withering 
contempt of the Latin American leaders if 
the United States had done nothing, if its 
Citizens had been killed, and if the revolt 
had led to another Castro regime—or a Cas- 
tro-orlented one—in Santo Do 

The satisfying fact is that the OAS politi- 
cal presence has been enabled to establish it- 
self alongside the U.S. military presence. 
There are dead to be buried, wounds tò be 
bound up, food to be distributed, the rou- 
tines of life to be restored. A new leadership 
Will in time be found, and with heavy eco- 
nomic aid it will be able to make a new 
beginning of order. Whatever may be said 
against the Americans, they will not stay any 

than the minimal need for them. 
They will get out. That would not have been 
true of the Castroites, if they had been 
given a chance to turn the rebellion into a 
Class dictatorship. 


A Tribute to Congressman Frank Annunzio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
week our colleague from Chicago, Con- 
gressman FRANK ANNUNZIO, was honored 
by the Filippoo Mazzei Post No. 1, 
Ulinols, of the Italian-American War 
Veterans of the United States, for his 
outstanding contribution in behalf of 
veterans legislation. 

I should like to call my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the fine tribute given Mr. 
Annunzio and also to include his own 
remarks delivered in Chicago on Loyalty 
Day, May 1, 1965. We can all find great 
inspiration in Mr. AxxuNzro's eloquent 
words regarding Loyalty Day. 

; Mr. Speaker, the two documents fol- 
Ow: 
A TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN FRANK 
ANNUNZIO 


(By Dr. James F. Greco, commander, Italian 
American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc.) 

We are pleased to have with us this eve- 

ning the distinguished Congressman from 

the Seventh Congressional District of the 

State of Illinois, Hon. Frank ANNUNZIO. 

We welcome him as a friend; but his 

presence here tonight is of even greater sig- 

nificance—he is a champion of veterans 
everywhere, 

From his earliest beginnings, Congressman 
Axwuwnzio’s interest in civic affairs has 
Prompted him to work for and with the peo- 
Ple—recognizing their needs and their 
deeds—filling those needs and praising their 
deeds. 


A look at the long, impressive list of his 
accomplishments makes one wonder how one 
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man could have done so much. His driving 
vitality earned him a bachelor of arts de- 
gree and a master’s degree from DePaul Uni- 
versity. He entered the teaching profession 
and guided students in many of our Chicago 
schools. 

As a fighter for human rights, he was In 
the trenches many years ago. After he was 
named director of labor in 1949, he issued a 
bulletin which drastically eliminated dis- 
crimination in employment services. He con- 
tinually worked for the educational and leg- 
islative betterment of the labor community. 

For his service to the Catholic Youth Or- 
ganization, Franx received the CTO Bishop 
Sheil Medal—Club of Champions, His fos- 
tering of good relations between Italy and 
the United States impelied the Italian Goy- 
ernment to award him the Medal of 
Solidarity during the crucial period of World 
War II. 

Even in private business Franx found time 
to be part and parcel of a multitude of civic 
and charitable organizations, And just to 
prove this man is human, he is married and 
the father of three lovely girls. To his four 
grandsons, he is simply and affectionally 
“Grandpa.” 

Frank typifies the expression, “Service be- 
fore self,” and he is not a man who Is satis- 
fied to go on past performance. His projected 
plans for the future Include the procurement 
of a congressional charter for the national 

tion, the establishment of a nation- 

al shrine for Italian-American War Veterans. 

He has been instrumental in a 40- 

bed hospital on the West Side of Chicago 
which will be built in 1966. 

On March 12 of this year, we were honored 


to have Frank represent the Filippo Mazzei’ 


Post at the ceremonies at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier and at the wreath-laying 
ceremony at the Kennedy gravesite in Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

And so this evening we feel It particularly 
fitting that we present Hon. Prank AN- 
NUNZIO with the flag of the country he is 

so well. May it long stand in his of- 
fice in Washington as a reminder of the high 
esteem in which he is held by his friends of 
the Filippo Mazzet Post. 


LOYALTY DAY 
(By Congressman Frank ANNUNZIO) 

I am very happy to be here with you to- 
night and very honored to be invited to share 
your observance of Loyalty Day. In March 
1961 the late Senator Wiley, of Wisconsin, 
predicted that our country during the 1960's 
will face “threats to our security and sur- 
vival greater than ever before in our history.” 
In this spring of 1965, the truth of his words 
is becoming appallingly apparent, Never has 
our country had greater need of our loyalty, 
and never has there been a time, more ur- 
gent in its demand, for all Americans to step 
forward and give expression to their loyalty. 

I did two things when I first began to think 
of speaking to you tonight. I looked up the 
dictionary’s definition of loyalty, and I looked 
back over the history of Loyalty Day in order 
to review it briefly with you. From time to 
time, our office has been asked what is 
Loyalty Day, how it does differ from Law 
Day, and why are they both celebrated on 
the same day. 

Loyalty, according to Mr. Webster, is the 
state, quality, or instance of being loyal, and 
one of the definitions of loyalty is “being 
faithful to the lawful government.” 

In 1961, the chairman of Loyalty Day of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Thomas B. Dean, 
published an article entitled “Loyalty Day— 
Americanism in Action.” It appeared in the 
VFW magazine, and in it he reviewed the be- 
ginnings of Loyalty Day. He wrote: 

“When the Communists in the United 
States flaunted their anti-American beliefs 
with the visual aid of annual May 1 parade 
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in the heart of New York City, the VFW par- 
ried this strategy with the sponsorship of 
another parade—this one dedicated to the 
spirit of Americanism. Subsequently the May 
1 parade by Communists in New York became 
a memory.” 

Loyalty Day then was the idea of a veter- 
an's organization, whose members had fought 
on land and sea. It was the brainchild of 
men who knew the horrors of war and who 
were determined that all people of this coun- 
try should understand the sacrifices of war 
and rededicate themselves to a love of coun- 
try which these fighting men had demon- 
strated in the past. 

The idea was enthusiastically received. 
The American Legion and numerous other 
groups joined in celebrating Loyalty Day in 
State after State, city after city. Then Goy- 
ernor after Governor in all the States joined 
the list of those proclaiming May 1 as 
Loyalty Day. 

In 1955, Congress by a special proclamation 
designated May 1, 1955, as Loyalty Day, and 
3 years later the Congress offlelally designated 
May 1 of each year as Loyalty Day. 

The resolution was introduced in Congress 
by Mr. Van Zandt in the House, who said 
he did it at the request of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. He offered an explanation of 
why May 1 was chosen, when he said: 

“The idea of a patriotic celebration is an 
excellent means of countering communism. 
May Day demonstrations was conceived * * * 
about 30 years ago- It was agreed that 
emphasis should be placed on and attention 
focused on loyal Americans rather than sub- 
versive elements * * (and that the day 
should be) dedicated to openly expressing 
loyalty to our Nation and its cherished ideals 
of liberty and freedom. In short, the yir- 
tues of true Americanism were given the 
public spotlight as a fi and conclusive 
rebuttal to the vaunted of the Com- 
munists,” 

The joint resolution requested the Presi- 
dent to order the flag to be displayed on 
Government buildings and to invite the peo- 
ple to observe Loyalty Day with appropriate 
ceremonies. 

In the same year that Congress designated 
May 1 as Loyalty Day, President Eisenhower 
prociaimed May 1 as Law Day, and 3 years 
later Congress by joint resolution officially 
designated May 1 of each year as Law Day. 
The result is that we celebrate both Law 
Day and Loyalty Day on May 1, but no one 
has ever suggested that the two observances 
on the same day conflict in any manner. 

If you recall with me the definition of 
loyal as “being faithful to the lawful gov- 
ernment,” you will see why no question was 
ever asked. However, the newspaper, The 
Stars and Stripes, on May 1, 1958, carried- 
an editorial on “Law and Loyalty,” which 
summarized the affinity of the 2 days as fol- 
lows; 

“Fortunately the iceas do not conflict. 
Dedication to the principles of government 
under law and loyalty to our country go 
hand in hand. Proper observance of the 
law brings of itself loyalty to the country 
and loyalty to the country must result in 
recognition of law which governs the peo- 
ple.“ 

A good citizen obeys the law and is loyal 
to his country. A loyal man is faithful to 
the lawful government. America today is 
being challenged by a ruthless world and by 
countries without principles who are dedi- 
cated only to the will to conquer and to ac- 
complish world domination, I thank you for 
this opportunity to join with you in this 
Loyalty Day observance to demonstrate to 
the world that we in America are free and 
friendly and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men should be free and friendly, 
and in addition, we are united as one people 
living loyally under law. 
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Reds Learn L.B.J.’s Tough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans can point with pride to the dy- 
namic leadership of President Johnson 
in the field of foreign affairs. 

We in America—and especially we 
Members of Congress—have long ad- 
mired the President for his ingenious 
insight into the domestic problems that 
confront our people. We have seen him 
cope with these complex problems with 
an amazing ability and outstanding ef- 
fectiveness. 

But only in recent weeks has the world 
learned of the leadership greatness of 
Lyndon B. Johnson. This Nation’s re- 
cent actions in Vietnam and in Central 
America have focused the world spotlight 
on our courageous Commander in Chief, 
who has charted his course of leadership 
in the free world community and pro- 
claimed his position to the people of all 
nations. 

There were skeptics, of course. There 
were those who doubted the wisdom of 
the President's policies. However, more 
and more leaders of liberty-loving na- 
tions everywhere are supporting these 
policies and joining with our President 
in standing firmly united against our 
common Communist foe. : 

Now, perhaps more than ever before 
in recent history, the free world stands 
strongly in unison against the aggres- 
sive acts of our enemy. This united 
front is due greatly to the determined ac- 
tion and firm know-how leadership of 
President Johnson. 

Surely all Americans, and indeed the 
entire free world, owe President Lyndon 
B. Johnson a debt of gratitude. 

Our Nation’s editors, who have fol- 
lowed closely the turn of events in for- 
eign affairs, appreciate and understand 
the international importance of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s courageous actions. In 
this connection, I would like at this time 
to insert in the Recorp an editorial by 
Mr. Robert G. Spivack as it appeared 
in the May 5, 1965, issue of the New York 
Journal-American, 

This article clearly demonstrates that 
the American people are strongly in sup- 
port of our great President: 

From the New York Journal-American, 

May 5, 1965] 
WATCH ON THE Potomac: Reps LEARN L.B.J.'s 
Toucn 
(By Robert G. Spivak) 

Wasuinoton.—President Johnson is prov- 
ing as much of a professional in his handling 
of international crises as in domestic affairs. 

In every open confrontation with the Com- 
munists during his 17 months as President 
they haye more than met their match. Where 
the Communists have tried to capitalize on 
ambiguity, chaos, and confusion, as in the 
Dominican Republic, the President has not 
been found wanting either. 

It has taken the Communists, torn by dis- 
sension and under heavy Chinese pressure, & 
little time to realize what they were up 
against. The new President was, to them 
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and to many Americans, an unknown quan- 
tity. But they may be catching on. The 
best measure of how badly they have been 
hurt is how loudly they have howled since 
the bombing of North Vietnamese military 
installations, 

No one expects them to let up in their ef- 
forts to probe for L.B.J.’s weak spots, or give 
up taunting here and testing there, looking 
for whatever openings they can find. But, 
unlike some of L.B.J.’s fuzzy-minded critics 
at home, they are completely realistic. 

If there is no advantage to be gained in 
Santo Domingo, they will retreat, since res- 
toration of constitutional government under 
the liberal Juan Bosch was never their real 
objective. In Vietnam there are new indi- 
cations that they would like a temporary 
cessation to hostilities, because of the pun- 
ishment they have been taking and might 
yet take, 

Has the President's policy succeded in 
North Vietnam? Perhaps it is too early to 
tell. But one European expert on Far East- 
ern affairs who briefed the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee in executive session 
forecast nearly a month ago that Red China 
would react cautiously to the American 
action. 

Now, obscured by the headlines from the 
Dominican Republic, comes news that the 
Vietcong guerrillas say they do not want 
volunteers“ from China or the Soviet 
Union, that they want to win the war them- 
selves. It’s a good propaganda line, espe- 
cially since their allies have not seemed over- 
eager to haye a military confrontation with 
the United States. 

What of the President's intervention in the 
Dominican revolt? At this stage there are 
several mysteries about that unhappy affair, 
especially its timing. Perhaps Bosch will 
explain why at this particular moment an 
effort was made to overthrow the civilian 
junta. Bosch is no Castroite; he is a close 
friend of former Gov. Mufioz-Marin of 
Puerto Rico, who is a good friend of the 
United States. 

But he is also something of a political in- 
nocent. The whole affair looks very ama- 
teurish, not simply because Castroites and 
other Communists could be expected to moye 
in quickly and try to take control, but be- 
cause the rebels did not understand how 
L.B.J. would respond. 

The President is aware that the Domini- 
can military are no friends of democracy, 
that many are ex-Trujilloites. But he could 
not risk a second front being opened against 
the United States while we were engaged in 
Vietnam. Better than others he knows the 
inside story of the halfway measures taken 
at the Bay of Pigs; he was determined there 
would be nothing like that again. 

Johnson does not expect the presence of 
U.S. Marines to solve the Dominican prob- 
lems. They were a temporary, but neces- 
sary, expedient, But to know when to take 
such measures and to act decisively is what 
distinguishes the pro from the amateur. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years ago Soviet communism crushed the 
freedom and independence of many civ- 
ilized European nations, among them 
the sovereign, constitutional, and so- 
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cially progressive Kingdom of Rumania, 
established on the 10th of May 1881. 
‘Transformed into a so-called peoples re- 
public, Rumania today is in fact a Soviet 
colony, ruled by the naked force and 
incredible terror of totalitarian tyranny. 
To stifle the national feeling of the peo- 
ple, even the celebration of the 10th of 
May—the traditional national holiday— 
has been forbidden. Today only the ref- 
ugees scattered over the free world, 
many of them in our own country, are 
able to perpetuate the sacred tradition 
and in so doing, to draw our attention 
to the present tragedy and the just as- 
pirations of their oppressed people. 

As a nation conceived in freedom and 
committed to its defense everywhere, we 
Americans feel deeply saddened by the 
plight of the Rumanians and appreciate 
highly their valiant resistance to tyranny 
as a valuable contribution to the general 
struggle against the Communist menace. 
Let us therefore take advantage of the 
anniversary of the 10th of May to con- 
vey to Rumanians everywhere the sin- 
cere sympathy and the very best wishes 
of the American people. Let us assure 
them anew of our determination to pur- 
sue, with prudence of course, but with 
firmness, our national commitment as 
defenders of freedom. We consider the 
right of all peoples to freely choose their 
governments as sacred and inalienable 
and in the common interest of peace. 
Thus we cannot and will not acquiesce in 
their enslavement or accept the status 
quo as permanent, On the contrary, we 
are dutybound to support their striv- 
ings for freedom by all peaceful means, 
and express our conviction in the ulti- 
mate victory of our common efforts. 

Recent developments in the Commu- 
nist world add considerable substance to 
our hopes, especially concerning the Ru- 
manians. A great deal has been written 
recently about a seemingly radical 
change of mind and policy by Rumania'’s 
Communist rulers, who are alleged to 
have become politically—but not mili- 
tarily and economically— almost inde- 
pendent” of Moscow, eager to put na- 
tional interests above Communist alle- 
giance and to intensify contacts with the 
West. Consequently the West, and our 
administration particularly, has decided 
to encourage by all means, mainly eco- 
nomic, the Bucharest regime in its new 
orientation. 

We certainly welcome any change for 
the better in Rumania, provided it be 
genuine, and we wholeheartedly approve 
any American help, provided it improves 
the lot of the people more than it 
strengthens the Communist regime. 
Well knowing that it was the stubborn 
will for freedom of the Rumanians which 
compelled their rulers to make certain 
“concessions” to the national sentiment 
and national interests, we must make 
it clear that we do not intend to recog- 
nize the Communist regime as legitimate, 
or to bail it out from its self-created eco- 
nomic chaos simply for its own sake. 
Our intention is to alleviate the lot of 
the people and thus make them more 
able to assert more forcefully their will to 
freedom. Any confusion or misrepre- 
sentation concerning this fundamental 
position might tend to dishearten the 
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Rumanians, weaken their spirit, and 
make our generosity self-defeating. 

We must not forget, wishful interpre- 
tation of current events notwithstanding 
and despite the welcome release of thou- 
sands of political prisoners, that Ru- 
mania’s regime continues to enforce So- 
cialist discipline,” that is, police terror, 
more ruthlessly than any other regime 
in the Soviet camp. Would it be too 
much to ask the Bucharest rulers to 
grant at home at least the degree of free- 
dom and respect for human rights which 
has become common in Poland and even 
Hungary? How else can they find in the 
West the good will, and the dollars, they 
so desperately need.and want? 

Confident that our Government is well 
aware of the complexities of this situa- 
tion and will move with wisdom. we wish 
to pay tribute to the unbending spirit of 
the Rumanian people, who have com- 
pelled their rulers to enter upon the path 
of national interest. This gives us re- 
newed confidence that the ideals of free- 
dom and independence so eloquently 
symbolized by the 10th of May will once 
more prevail. 


H.R. 7765: HEW Appropriations Bill 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Uniomhad under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7765) making 
appropriations for the Department of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, and for the other purposes. 


Mr.PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, the US. 
Employment Service has been actively 
concerned with youth since its inception 
in 1918. In the past few years, however, 
the Employment Service has attempted 
to reappraise its services to youth in an 
effort to see what changes could perhaps 
be innovated to best meet the employ- 
ment needs of youth today. In the 
process of this examination, it was de- 
cided that although much was being 
done for youth in the existing 1,900 local 
employment offices across the Nation, it 
was not enough. The outcome was the 
recommendation for establishing a net- 
work of youth opportunity centers with 
at least one center in every State. 

These centers are to be an integral 
part of the USES system, but will be 
housed in separate facilities and only 
provide services to youth ages 16 to 22. 
They will serve as a focal point for all 
Government and community efforts to 
aid youth. The Job Corps and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will rely 
heavily on these centers to do the initial 
recruiting and screening of applicants 
for their respective programs as well as 
to provide supportive services for their 
projects once they are operational. In 
those communities haying a community 
action program, the YOC will serve as 
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an important resource for youth referral 
in their communitywide program. 

As of May 1, 1965, some 29 separate 
centers opened their doors and became 
operational. Hopefully before the end of 
the 1965 fiscal year, there will be approxi- 
mately 139 centers open in some 105 
different major metropolitan areas of 
our country. From those reports which 
have been received, the general response 
to the few operating centers thus far 
has been more than just enthusiastic. 

Unfortunately, these centers will not 
be enough. There are many other urban 
areas not provided with these highly spe- 
cialized services to youth. Rural areas 
are also neglected by this present distri- 
bution of centers. In one case in a New 
England State, a youth traveled 50 miles 
on foot from a rural area to the nearest 
center for help. In the Appalachian 
area, a number of rural youth have trav- 
eled 30 miles or more to reach a center. 
Those centers which are proposed for 
this first year of operation are all in the 
more heavily populated sections of the 
States which gives little hope for the 
rural youth to benefit from the services 
of a designated place where he may re- 
ceive personalized service relating to em- 
ployment. 

These centers are a vital, important 
segment of our attempt to relieve the 
economic frustration of our jobless youth. 
It is my earnest hope and firm belief that 
they should be encouraged and expanded. 

The solution to the dilemma was of- 
fered by the Appropriations Committee 
itself, of which I am a member. When 
it stated its refusal to approve the De- 
partment’s request for the additional ap- 
propriation, it noted that this “is going 
to mean a severe curtailment of some 
activities that the Department of Labor 
feels are quite important, if legisiation is 
not enacted to increase the limitation.” 

It is my conviction, Mr. Chairman, 
that legislation to raise the limitation 
on trust funds that are available for 
grants to States for unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service ad- 
ministration should be speedily intro- 
duced and quickly voted into law. Other- 
wise, a most worthwhile program of 
needed help for our disadvantaged 
young people is bound to suffer. 


Project in Human Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very imaginative and thought- 
provoking proposal made by Prof. Wen- 
del H. Stephenson, of the University of 
Oregon. Professor Stephenson has rec- 
ognized the need for an educated dia- 
log to help break down some of the 
sectional differences that mar the Amer- 
ican scene. 


He has advocated a student exchange 
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program among cooperating universities 
in the North, South, and West for the 
purpose of bringing about better human 
understanding of the problems of Amer- 
ican society. Such a program would 
help break down some of the prejudices 
that exist throughout the Nation—as the 
problem of human rights is neither sec- 
tional nor regional, but is nationwide 
and can only be solved by all Americans 
working together. 

The student director of the north- 
south project at the University of Oregon 
is Richard Rapp, of Baker, Oreg., who 
has kindly furnished me with the follow- 
ing outline of Professor Stephenson's 
proposal: “A Project in Human Under- 
standing“: 

PROPOSAL FOR A PROJECT IN HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING THROUGH EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS 
BETWEEN SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN UNIVER- 
SITIES 


1, THE PROBLEM AND THE PURPOSE 


The attainment of human rights by all 
Americans is a national problem that must 
be resolved before the Great Society can 
materialize. The problem is not sectional or 
regional; it is nationwide. Basically, it is a 
problem in human understanding, and it in- 
volves all Americans irrespective of color, 
creed, or economic and social status. 

The concept is not new. Philosophers 
throughout the ages have given attention to 
it. To cite one of them, John Locke wrote 
effectively on the subject, in the closing years 
of the 17th century, in his two-volume 
“Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” 
and in his subsequent treatise “Of the Con- 
duct of Understanding,” both merit study in 
the 20th century. 

A reputable French historian, Marc Bloch, 
put in trenchant language the purpose of his 
guild. “When all is said and done,“ he wrote 
shortly before facing a German firing squad 
in 1944, “a single word, ‘understanding,’ is 
the beacon light of our studies. Let us not 
Say that the historian is a stranger to emo- 
tion. He has that, at all events. ‘Under- 
standing,’ in all honesty, is a word pregnant 
with difficulties, but also with hope. More- 
over, it is a friendly word. Even in action, 
we are too prone to judge. It is so easy to 
denounce. We are never sufficiently under- 
standing.” 

2. RESPONSIBLE OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITIES 
FOR ADVANCEMENT OF THE DESIDERATUM 


Institutions of higher education must pro- 
vide a substantial part of the leadership that 
will ultimately reduce passion and prejudice 
and substitute therefor thought and reason, 
comprehension, and understanding. Edu- 
cated minds can contribute immeasurably to 
the better society of the future. They can 
improve the image of America at home, and 
this improvement can contribute to the ef- 
fectiveness of the American image abroad. 

A half-century ago.a distinguished Colum- 
bia University teacher and scholar addressed 
a student convocation on the subject, “The 
University as a Rationalizer." He divided 
mankind into two categories, men of sentl- 
ment and men of reason, though action 
might derive from both emotion and ration- 
ality. Both contributed to the advancement 
of society. Feeling and emotion inepired 
noble ends, but reason should supply the 
means of attaining them. A university's 
function is to qualify students to apply ra- 
tionality in defining and advancing “social 
and individual ends.” Rational man is not 
barred from pursuing ideals predicated upon 
imagination and feeling, but he must “re- 
strain and rescue hapless posessors of hair- 
trigger emotions and untempored zeal,” even 
though he be “pilloried for the heinous 
crime of seeing two sides to a question, when 
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the myopic vision of his fellows asserts that 
there Is but one.” 
3. THE PROGRAM'S CLIMATE OF OPINION 
The atmosphere in which exchange and 
host university students labor should be one 
of congenial cordiality. The old cults that 
haye dominated much northern and south- 
ern thinking during the past century are not 
conducive of a practical approach to mutual 
good will, Robert Penn Warren, novelist, 
poet, biographer, and historian, put it strik- 
ingly in his philosophic and interpretive es- 
say, The Legacy of the Civil War: Medita- 
tions on the Centennial.” The southern 
“great alibi” that explains and condones 
everything from pellagra and hookworm to 
illiteracy, and the northern “treasury of vir- 
tue” that convinces the section that it is 
redeemed by history—are “equally unlovely.” 
The words of a Mississippi statesman and 
jurist, L. Q. C, Lamar, post-Civil War Mem- 
ber of House and Senate, Cabinet appointee 
of Grover Cleveland, and Supreme Court 
Justice, are as significant today as they were 
when he uttered them In 1874, In a speech 
eulogizing Charles Sumner of Massachu- 
setts upon that stateman's death, he admon- 
ished, “My countrymen, know one another 
and you will love one another.” In a less 
sentimental age, we may substitute the word 
“understanding” for the second verb without 
ing the import of his meaning. The 
sentence emphasizes the purpose of the pro- 
posed program, 
4. THE EXCHANGE PLAN 


The program visualizes an exchange of stu- 
dents between pairs of northern and south- 
ern universities. Approximately 10 students 
from university S would migrate for a year's 
study at university N, and 10 from university 
N for a year’s study at university S. Simi- 
larly, 10 or 12 other pairs of schools would 
exchange students. 

All students participating in the program 
would assemble at some central location for 
a week of orientation before the beginning of 
the fall term. In addition to general ses- 
sions addressed by well-selected government 
officials, university administrators and pro~ 
fessors, and student body leaders, the stu- 
dents from paired schools would hold meet- 
ings to discuss topics mutually beneficial in 
making adjustments to a new environment. 

At the host universities migrating students 
would study subjects normally a part of pro- 
grams at their home schools. They would 
also enroll, along with the same number of 
students from the host university, in a col- 
loguium devoted to the study of problems 
and issues that affect American society in 
its social, economic, and cultural aspects. 
First-class citizenship for Negroes is a signifi- 
cant facet, but students should not permit 
one aspect, now at attention’s focus, to ob- 
scure the broader perspective of the whole 
human understanding panorama. The pro- 
gram is broadly conceived as an important 
step in the direction of the Great Society. 
Members of the colloquim from the host unl- 
versity should recommend to the administra- 
tion and departments concerned the selec- 
tion of the great teacher, or teachers, who 
will conduct the class, and all colloquium 
members should help to determine the 
nature and content of the course. 

Local and visiting students may be called 
upon to engage in panel discussions of their 
studies, with an equal number from both 
groups. They may accept invitations from 
student organizations at other institutions in 
the area, if in their good judgment the cause 
of human understanding can be served. 

Migrating students would assemble for a 
second time at the close of the school year, 
at some central location, to consider sum- 
mary reports from the several groups. Much 
thought should be given to these reports as 
the year progresses so that they will not be 
hastily prepared reflections and conclusions 
at the llth hour. They will be the joint 
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product of all the students in the colloquium, 
and participants should endeavor to assess 
the thinking of the whole community of 
students and regional countrymen. The re- 
ports should exhibit the maturest judgment 
of which young adults are capable. At the 
second general assembly, students from 
paired schools would meet for the exchange 
of experiences and conclusions; and general 
sessions would consider recommendations 
for improvement of programs in future 
years, 
5. PUBLICATION OF REPORTS 


The program would have significance far 
beyond the value to participating students 
and host universities if the reports were pub- 
lished in book form with appropriate editing 
by the director of the project to eliminate 
needless repetition and to present an intro- 
ductory summary of findings and conclu- 
sions. A book with some such title as 
“Human Understanding: A Basis for the 
Great Society,” might command widespread 
attention; and if the suggested sponsorship 
materializes, it might be officially addressed 
to the President of the United States, 

6, QUALIFICATIONS FOR STUDENT PARTICIPANTS 


Much thought should be given to the 
qualifications of students for the great ad- 
venture. As a first consideration, students 
should have established good academic rec- 
ords at their home universities, for no stu- 
dent body would wish to be represented by 
members who have little talent for learning. 

The success of the program would depend 
in large measure upon such qualities as 
openmindedness and objectivity. Students 
should not have already all the answers to 
the problems of American society. They 
should have capacity for calm reflection and 
judicious appraisal. Young adults can be 
men and women of large vision, of tactful 
demeanor, of serious purpose—dedicated to 
a twofold purpose: of advancing their own 
personal educational growth through study 
at a reputable university in a different en- 
vironment; and of contributing construc- 
tively toward that understanding so vitally 
necessary in improving American society. 

Provinclallsm in our vast country is still 
a roadblock to understandng. Jacques Bar- 
zun, French-born historian at Columbia 
University and now dean of graduate fac- 
ulties there, spoke of this subject in dis- 
cussing the uses of history, but what he 
sald would apply equally to any discipline 
interested in understanding our heritage; 
the elimination of provincialism of self, the 
provinclalism of time, the provincialism of 
place. 

Herein Hes a great challenge to today's 
college students. 


7. SPONSORSHIP 


While sponsorship of the program would 
be primarily the concern of student body 
organizations, with the approval of univer- 
sity administrations and faculties, some 
overarching promotion will be necessary. 
The nature and significance of the proposed 
program of student interchange would ob- 
viously suggest official and financial spon- 
sorship by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. A good case can be 
made for underwriting the project through 
the Government's Federal aid to education 
program, by budgeting funds to finance the 

and subsequent assemblies, for 
migrating student fellowships, and for pub- 
lcation of reports. 

8. PILOT PROGRAM 

The present emphasis on attainment of 
the Great Society would indicate that the 
time is propitious for Initiation of the ex- 
change student program in human under- 
standing without delay. If the intervening 
months between now and next September 
are too few to initiate an elaborate program 
as the one suggested in this proposal, then 
we hope that a pilot program involving at 
least four or five pairs of universities might 
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begin at that time. This number would 
give substantial standing to the first year's 
reports and to recommendations for im- 
provement of a larger scale program. In 
either case, however, we should look for- 
ward to continuation for 3 or more years. 
Submitted by ‘Wendell H. Stephenson. 


Students of Mynderse Academy Under- 
take “School-to-School” Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I bring to the 
attention of the House a project being 
undertaken by the students of Mynderse 
Academy in Seneca Falls, N.Y. in my 
congressional district. 

The students of this school have or- 
ganized a ‘‘school-to-school” program in 
cooperation with the Peace Corps. 
These young people are contributing 
their own time and money to help buy 
building materials for a school in Latin 
America. 

I want to express my great admiration 
for these students. Their action is typ- 
ical of the vast majority of our young 
people, who do understand and demon- 
strate their deep concern for the prob- 
lems facing the peoples of distant parts 
of the world. Their realization of the 
responsibilities of citizens of the free 
world is an important step toward ob- 
taining lasting peace and cooperation 
throughout the world in the years to 
come. 


Two newspaper articles describing the 
project, one from the Syracuse Herald 
Journal of March 11, and the other from 
the Geneva Times of March 12, follow: 

[From the Syracuse (N.Y.) Journal, 
Mar. 11, 1965] 
STUDENTS To Sponson Peace Corps SCHOOL 

Seneca Fals. — The student council of 
Mynderse Academy has organized a new stu- 
dent project which ls a school-to-school pro- 
gram to help build a school through the 
Peace Corps. 

Members of various committees are Au- 
gust Sinicropi, Bob Rosenkrans, Nancy Gil- 
lespie, Jimmy Marrapese, Harold Sanderson, 
Bertha Morgan, Sam Scibona, Steve Aronson, 
Andy Batty, Mark Fullerton, Jean Hunting- 
ton, Charlie Marsh, Danny Tompkins and 
Nancy Capacci, 

Each student is taking part in this per- 
son to person” diplomacy by donating $1.50 
of money he or she has earned. The con- 
tributions are expected to total $1,000, The 
money will be used for building materials 
tor a school which will be built by the citi- 
zens of a village in Latin America under the 
supervision of a Peace Corps worker in the 
area. 

By promoting education, each Mynderse 
student is doing a part to stamp out illiter- 
acy which is the breeding ground of the in- 
fectious blight of communism. Not only is 
this a humanitarian program to aid others 
and show Mynderse Academy's spirit and 
concern for the betterment of our world, the 
press was told Wednesday, “but it is also 
generating a new interest in world affairs in 
the high school students.” It is hoped that 
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this drive will inspire other groups in cen- 
tral New York to take a more active interest 
in world problems, Marr added. 


[From the Seneca (N-¥.) General Times, 
Mar. 12, 1965] 


Usine PERSONAL Funps—Perace CORPS SCHOOL 
PRoJECT OF MYNDERSE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Seneca Falis—The Student Council of 
Mynderse Academy, under the leadership of 
President Ed Marr, has organized a new 
student project, a school to school program 
to help establish a school through the Peace 
Corps. 

Members of various committees are Augie 
Sinicropi, Bob Rosenkrans, Nancy Gillespie, 
Jim Marrapese, Harold Sanderson, Mark Ful- 
lerton, Bertha Morgan, Sam Scibona, Steve 
Aronson, Andy Batty, Jean Huntington, 
Charlie- Marsh, Dan Tompkins and Nancy 
Capacci. 

Each student is taking part in this person 
to person diplomacy by donating $1.50 of 
Money he or she has earned. The contribu- 
tions are expected to total $1,000, The 
money will be used for building materials for 
a school which will be built by the citizens 
of a village in Latin America under the 
Supervision of a Peace Corps worker in the 
area. 

By promoting education, each Mynderse 
student is doing a part to stamp out illiteracy 
which is the breeding ground of the infec- 
tious blight of communism, ‘said Marr. 

Not only is this a humaritarian program 
to ald others and show Mynderse Academy's 
Spirit and concern for the betterment of the 
World, but it is also generating a new interest 
in world affairs in the high school students. 
The drive, it is hoped, will inspire other 
groups in Central New York to take a more 
active interest in world problems. 


Statement of Representative Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal Before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr, ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
Set forth at this point my testimony given 
this morning before the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT or REPRESENTATIVE BENJAMIN S. 

ROSENTHAL BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE 

sa ORGANIZATION OF CONGRESS, May 11, 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to appear before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress. A 
Systematic scrutiny of congressional proce- 
dures, rules, and mechanics, it seems to me, 
is a precondition for maintaining the health 
and yitality of the legislative branch. 

Voices. more experienced and knowledge- 
able than mine have urged a reexamination 
of the full spectrum of congressional opera- 
tions. I will not presume to undertake any- 
thing of such scope. I appear today in hopes 
that my experiences can help this organiza- 
tional introspection be fully representative 
of all congressional sentiment. 

Even as the increased burden of work has, 
Perhaps, complicated the procedures of Con- 
Gress as a whole, so has it rendered more 
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difficult the job of the individual Members of 
the legislative body. Since the commence- 


ment of my term of service, I have been 


particularly anxious to discover ways 
whereby my own personal service to constitu- 
ent and Congress could be made more efi- 
cient. 

In anticipation of these hearings, I have 
attempted to crystallize my own views and 
share them with several experts on manage- 
ment and office organization. Several weeks 
ago I asked representatives of the firm of 
Daniel J. Cantor & Co., a management con- 
suitant organization in Philadelphia, to meet 
with me in Washington, to examine the en- 
tire operation of my own office, including my 
work and that of my staff, and to discuss in 
some detail possible ways of increasing the 
efficiency of individual congressional offices. 
It was my feeling, Mr. Chairman, that their 
detached study of the means and methods 
by which I myself function as a legislator 
might provide the best possible perspective 
for offering useful testimony to this com- 
mittee. In several frank discussions, certain 
proposals seemed to emerge which I believe 
could be helpful to our joint project of study- 
ing congressional organization. 

It seems to me Congress might well profit 
from the establishment of an Office of Man- 
agement Adviser to be available to any 
Member of the House or Senate who felt that 
professional management advice might in- 
crease the efficiency of his office operations. 
New methods, procedures, and equipment 
for facilitating business organization and 
operation are constantly being developed. 
Such innovations might well be of service to 
the individual Member in such diverse but 
important fields as the utilization of staff 
talent, the budgeting of office operations and 
personnel, the processing of research studies, 
the arrangement of office furniture, the or- 
ganization of case and legislative files, and 
many other such functions. 

Let me make it clear that I appreciate the 
extent to which any office and its procedures 
must be an extension of the peculiar needs, 
talents, interests, and temperaments of the 
individual Members. Might there not be, 
however, certain basic plans and procedures 
common to all offices in Congress—or to any 
efficient complex organization for that mat- 
ter? And might there not be certain im- 
portant innoyations which informed and 
Sensitive management consultants are in 
business to keep track of—to discover, de- 
vise, and develop—innovations which could 
help any one of us improve the service 
he renders his constituency and the Con- 
gress itself? I think these questions can be 
answered in the affirmative. My own experi- 
ence convinces me that an Office of Manage- 
ment Adviser might provide a permanent 
agency for advice, whenever any Member 
sensed the néed for consultation on how to 
improve his own operations. 

Surely such an Office would be of inval- 
uable aid to the new Member, unacquainted 
as he is with the practical complications of 
his new role. In my own particular case, 
at the beginning of my service, I was for- 
tunate enough to secure the able services of 
an administrative assistant with great experi- 
ence and knowledge of congressional opera- 
tions. There are, as we all know, many new 
Members who are not that fortunate. 

The Office of Management Adviser that I 
am projecting could be a repository of ideas 
on how to establish and develop an indi- 
vidual congressional office, It would be 
sensitive to the requirements of serving dif- 
ferent types of constituencies, or different 
legislative functions, And, in all cases, it 
would be the faithful servant of the indi- 
vidual’s Member's own requests, needs, and 
even whims. 

Naturally such an office will not spring up 
overnight. Before becoming fully equipped 
to service the varied needs of diverse con- 
gressional offices, it would have to acquaint 
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itself with all available services now present 
and offered, and it would have to study the 
full spectrum—and I am convinced this ex- 
ists—of possible improvements and innova- 
tions. 

Iam equally emphatic, Mr. Chairman, in 
maintaining that there would be nothing 
compulsory about the services rendered by 
an Office of Management Adviser. Its sole 
purpose would lie in being constantly avail- 
able upon request; we would call it, not have 
it call us. Members fully satisfied with their 
own operations would have no occasion to 
deal with such an office. But the availability 
of professional, expert, objective, and de- 
tached advice on ways to improve the means 
by which we do our job seems to me fully 
consistent with the goal of an effective and 
efficient Congress. 

1 

Another area that I believe warrants at- 
tention ls that of congressional personnel 
hiring procedures. As of now, there is no 
central hiring office or personnel pool to 
service’ the staff needs of individual Mem- 
bers, An Office of Personnel might be a 
clearinghouse for trained and aspiring con- 
gressional employees. It could be equipped 
to offer Members names and und ma- 
terial on available staff. It could supervise 
an extensive intern program, something 
many Members seem to be making more use 
of. It might also provide greater career 
stability for our aids whose services are 
often unique and valuable. There might be 
developed a standing pool of employees to be 
called upon to assist particular offices on peak 


days, or under circumstances of illness, leaves, 


or vacations. As with the Office of Manage- 
ment Adviser, such a service would simply be 
available to Members on request, and would 
in no way constitute the sole sources of em- 
ployment. But again, its availability and 
readiness to serve our unanticipated needs 
constitutes its potential contribution to con- 
gressional efficiency. 


mr 


In refiecting upon means of increasing my 
own efficiency, I have also been concerned 
with the problem of finding specialized infor- 
mation and expert advice on legislative prob- 
lems in a reasonably short period of time. 
Certain proposals have occurred to me as 
means to that end. 

First, the Legislative Reference Service is, 
of course, an invaluable aid to all of us. I 
would hope, for that reason, that the joint 
committee would: consider ways of expand- 
ing and increasing the Service's resources, 
Obviously, the workload of this session is un- 
precedented. The Legislative Reference 
Service is too important not to receive care- 
ful and sympathetic attention. 

Second, there might also be ways to im- 
prove and enlarge the services of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. I think many Members 
would find a subject index in each dally 
Recorp of significant value. Rather than 
leafing through every page of every RECORD 
looking for a particular topic, we might save 
much time by being able to turn to an index 
in order to discover which issues were covered 
that day, and where such items might be 
found. 4 

Third, let me also raise the possibility of 
developing some sort of dally press digest 
which could reproduce and capsulize im- 
portant editorial, feature, or re — 
nalism from the national press. Not one of 
us has time to read as many newspapers as 
he would like. Such digest could serve us by 
reproducing those stories, reports, or expres- 
sions of opinion which are, for all practical 
purposes, unavailable to Members. 

Fourth, and perhaps most important, we 
might also expand the present means of 
securing legislative expertise by authorizing 
office budget allowances specifically for ex- 
penditure for consultations with experts not 
in Government service. There may be times, 
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for example, when the views of a single ex- 
pert are particularly pertinent to a legisla- 
tive concern of a Member. At present that 
Member can only call upon the services of 
such an expert informally—usually without 
being able to offer remuneration, A small 
allowance might yield a large improvement 
in the quality of legislative work by provid- 
ing a Member with resources for seeking out 
ideas and expertise not available from his 
own staff, committee staff, or established 
Government services. 

In conclusion, I believe that there are serv- 
ices not presently available to Members of 
the Congress which, were they available, 
would be utilized and would improve the ef- 
ficlency and quality of congressional opera- 
tions, None of the recommendations I have 
made today need be instituted without full 
consideration of their impact and utility. We 
might be prepared to Institute trial 
an approach perhaps useful for an Office of 
Management Adviser. 

Our duties, functions, and interests seem 
to be rising in geometric proportion to our 
resources, To acquit ourselves well under 
such conditions, we must be prepared to en- 
tertain new ideas and procedures, often de- 
veloped outside Congress or outside Wash- 
ington. Such a process seems to me prac- 
tical, promising, and democratic. 

Finally, lest my remarks emphasize the 
technical and dreary side of congressional or- 
ganization, let me raise a strong plea for a 
guaranteed co’ ional vacation—each 
summer, at specified times—in order to allow 
us to be efficient family men as well as effi- 
cient Members of Congress. Unlike any other 
job I know of, there is no promise of a 
planned vacation for Senators and Represent- 
atives. Naturally, such plans would be made 
subordinate to the Nation’s needs. Surely 
rest, relaxation, and the resultant renewal of 
energies lead to a more efficient, modern, and 
responsive 20th-century Congress. 


Speaking of Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Associated Taxpayers of Idaho is an 
organization devoted to exposing gov- 
ernment waste of taxpayers’ money. It 
is an organization dedicated to good 
government, criticizing when it deems it 
8 and praising when praise is 

ue. 

Mr. Max Yost, executive manager of 
Associated Taxpayers of Idaho, has re- 
cently sent to me an evaluation of the 
weakness of controlled economy as it 
relates to medicare taxes, due to go into 
effect next January, and the cut in excise 
taxes proposed by the administration, 

Controls beget controls, Mr, Speaker, 
until, ultimately, control is lost over con- 
trols. We, in the Congress, should heed 
the warning given in this thought-pro- 
voking article as we deliberate even more 
controls, 

The article follows: 

SPEAKING or Taxes 

Is there weakness in controlled economy? 
The difficulty of control itself is the weak- 
ness; control of taxes, control of expendi- 
tures, control of debt, control of inflation. 

HM. 


When the Council of Economic Advisers 
last week presented to the Chief Executive 
and the Cabinet a rather glowing report of re- 
cent economic gains, they also cautioned 
against certain “challenges” which may lie 
ahead and against being “led into the mis- 
take of assuming that continuing gains at 
the recent rate are assured—either for the 
second half of this year or for the second half 
of the decade.” In the months ahead,” the 
Council stated, “solid economic advances 
will depend heavily” on the proposed excise 
tax reductions and liberalization of the so- 
cial security benefits. There are, however, ap- 
parently some worries about both the excise 
cuts and the proposed increases in social se- 
curity taxes to finance the Increased benefits 
and the new medicare program. 

In his January budget message, the Presi- 
dent Indicated he would propose reductions 
in excise tax Mabilities totaling $1.75 billion. 
But it has been rather generally predicted 
that there will be strong pressures for larger 
excise reductions, and this is undoubtedly 
one reason why Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler, in his recent maiden address, empha- 
sized that such reductions must be held to 
a “prudent amount.” 

According to reports circulated in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last week, some administration 
economists are also concerned—even before 
the program has been enacted—about the 
possible impact on the economy of the social 


__security-medicare tax increase which would 


go into effect next January 1 under the bill 
(H.R. 6675) recently approved by the House. 

The tax increases scheduled to take effect 
next January 1 include the new medicare 
tax, and no benefits under the program 
would be paid out until July 1966; so for 
the first 6 months of calendar 1966 this tax 
will be taking substantial amounts of money 
out of circulation. An unnamed official of 
the Council of Economic Advisers was quoted 
last week to the effect that “if the economic 
momentum slows, pulling that much money 
out of circulation the first half of next year 
could hurt.” 


This could pose something of a dilemma, 
One suggestion that has been mentioned is 
to put the medicare tax in effect more gradu- 
ally, or even postpone it until mid-1966 when 
the benefit payments begin. This, however, 
would undoubtedly run into strong opposi- 
tion from those insistent upon sound finan- 
cing of the program, including some medi- 
care proponents. On the other hand, the 
fear that the medicare tax would have an 
“economic drag” effect is very likely to be 
used as one argument for substantially 
higher excise reductions. 

That is the way controlled economy 
works—the hoop gets bigger and bigger and 
bigger. 


Mr. Peter C. Robertson, Executive Di- 
rector, Missouri Commission on Human 


Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
come to my attention that one of my con- 
stituents has received the St. Louis Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce Distinguished 
Service Award. The recipient of the 
award is Mr. Peter C. Robertson, execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Commission 
on Human Rights. The award is made 
each year to the man of the St. Louis 
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area between the ages of 21 and 35 who 
has made the most exceptional contri- 
bution to his community, State, and 
Nation. Mr. Robertson was the young- 
est. director of any human rights com- 
mission in the entire United States. He 
has shown much determination, imagi- 
nation, and maturity in handling his 
job. He has done all of this in the face 
of low salaries, small staffs, and low 
budgets. 

He has been particularly interested in 
encouraging civil rights groups to use 
the legal process instead of resorting 
to agitation to redress their grievances. 
They have been shown that the legal 
process is a really meaningful instrument 
of equal justice, 

Mr. Robertson feels that our free 
enterprise system which limits an indi- 
vidual in his desire to work not because 
of his capabilities but because of some 
arbitrary limit, is in serious trouble, 
Any system that allows decisions to be 
made on some ground other than the 
merits of the product sold or the service 
rendered is in danger of destroying it- 
self. Our laws against discrimination 
provide a helpful framework to end in- 
equalities; however, they must only be 
seen as a framework. This framework 
needs something solid to back it up. 
Despite the civil rights law, our society 
too often ignores the needs of the Negro. 
He is discriminated against in many 
phases of life. Everyone must work to 
fight this discrimination so that the laws 
against it are really meaningful. Until 
then, the Negro will be tempted to feel 
that our legal system is no way in which 
to redress his grievances; instead he will 
be tempted to resort to demonstrations. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the State of 
Missouri is privileged to have a young 
man of the caliber of Mr. Peter Robert- 
son as the head of its commission on 
human rights. I would like to show my 
appreciation for the service he has ren- 
dered to his State and to the Nation by 
publishing in the Recorp the text of sev- 
eral salutes to him. I would also like the 
Congress to have the benefit of his think- 
ing on the subject of human and civil 
rights. Under unanimous consent I 
place the chamber of commerce’s an- 
nouncement of his selection to the 
award, the editorials of praise, and his 
acceptance speech in the RECORD: 

[From the St. Louis Argus, Mar. 26, 1965] 

BETTER THAN WE DESERVE 

Recently, the St. Louls Junior Chamber of 
Commerce selected Peter C. Robertson, execu- 
tive director of the Missouri Commission on 
Human Rights, as its Man of the Year and 
gave him the Distinguished Service Award. 
That award is given each year to the man be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35, who has made 
the most exceptional contribution to his com- 
munity, State and Nation. The chamber 
could not have selected a better recipient of 
its award. 

Mr. Robertson was the youngest executive 
director of any human rights commission in 
the Nation when he assumed the post. Yet 
he has shown mature sensitivity, judgment, 
and ability seldom reached by men twice his 
age. 

The award noted that “he has taken the 
lead in encouraging civil rights groups to use 
the legal processes instead of the streets for 
redress of grievances.” This is only half the 
story. Much more importantly—he has at- 
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tempted to make of the legal process a really 
Meaningful instrument of equal justice for 
Negroes who haye so long been denied equal 
Protection before the law. Only to the ex- 
tent that he is successful in this, will we pro- 
Vide the alternative that will keep people long 
frustrated by the law from seeking solutions 
Outside the law. 

His activities and dedication could set a 
pattern for the Nation. Yet, Missouri pays 
him the lowest salary paid the executive 
director of any of the other 25 State human 
Tights commissions. He has declined offers 
at almost twice what he is now making so 
he could stay and finish the task. He can- 
not long be asked to do this. Missouri is get- 
ting better than it deserves. This situation 
should be corrected immediately, 

[From the St. Louis Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce Flash Bulletin, Mar. 15, 1965] 


Prerer C. RonERTSON RECEIVES St. LOUIS JAY- 
CEE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD FOR 
1965 


One of the highlights of our Junior cham- 
ber of commerce year is the presentation of 
Our distinguished service award, This recog- 
nition is given toa St. Louis man between the 
ages ot 21 and 35 who has accomplished out- 
Standing achievements or has made the 
Most important contribution to his com- 
munity, State, and Nation. This year’s win- 
ner has not only achieved outstanding ac- 
Complishments, but has also made substan- 
tial contributions to the social betterment 
of St. Louis and of Missouri. 

Mr, Robertson is a 1957 graduate of Ober- 
lin College and in 1960 received his LL.B. 
from Yale Law School. During his under- 
Graduate years he became president of the 
College Young Democrats and since gradu- 
ation from law school has become a member 
of the Bar of the Supreme Court of Missouri; 
of the U.S. District Court, District of Colum- 
bia; and of the U.S. Court of Appeals. Be- 
sides membership in local and Federal bar as- 
sociations, he is a member of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association and regional chairman 
Of the board of directors of the National As- 
Sociation of Intergroup Relations Officials. 
He is also a member of the National Commit- 
tee Against Discrimination in Housing, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, and the Mis- 
souri Association of Social Welfare. 

In the fall of 1960, Mr. Robertson served 
as the assistant to the director of research for 
the Democratic National Committee and 
helped prepare the background materials 
used by Senator Kennedy for his television 
debates. After the election, he went to work 
for Congressman Henry S. Reuss as legisla- 
tive assistant. In May of 1963, Mr. Robertson 
Was named executive director of the Missouri 
Commission on Human Rights, the position 
he now holds. Among the numerous duties 
Of his office is the administration of the Fair 
Employment Practices Act which prohibits 
discrimination in employment. At the time 
Mr. Robertson received this appointment he 
Was 28 years old and the youngest executive 
director ever appointed. In the year and a 
half since his selection, he has brought na- 
tional recognition to the State of Missouri by 
handling a wide variety of difficult problems. 

Through his position as executive director 
Of the commission, he has taken the lead in 
encouraging civil rights groups to use the 
legal process instead of the streets for redress 
of grievances, 

Private enterprise is based on the institu- 
tion of private property and cannot thrive 
in a society which does not have strong re- 
gard for law and order. Mr. Robertson's work 
in preserving both property rights and hu- 
man rights is well recognized by officials of 
business and government organizations and 
by the public. The service 
Award is presented to Mr. Robertson tonight 
in recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to strengthening and maintaining the 
basis of our society in a practical and effec- 
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tive manner through the Missouri Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Mar. 19, 1965] 


Now For a SECOND AWARD 


Peter C. Robertson has won the distin- 
guished service award of the junior cham- 
ber of commerce here. To those who never 
heard of Mr. Robertson, we would say that 
he is one of the most effective, and youngest, 
public servants in the State. A Yale Law 
School graduate with some experience in 
Washington, Mr. Robertson was only 28 when 
he became executive director of the Missouri 
Commission on Human Rights a year and a 
half ago. His is an understaffed, underpaid, 
and largely one-man operation to sustain the 
State's civil rights laws. Yet by his dedica- 
tion and ability he has won generous respect, 
even among critics of those laws. The most 
fitting award for him, however, will be pas- 
sage by the legislature of a budget suitable 
to the task imposed upon him. 


AccEePTANCE SPEECH 


(By Peter C. Robertson, executive director of 
the Missouri Commission on Human 
Rights, delivered in St. Louis on Thursday, 
Mar. 11, 1965, on the occasion of his re- 
ceiving from the St. Louis Junior Chamber 
of Commerce their Distinguished Service 
Award as Man of the Year) 

Mr. James, President Halloran, distin- 
guished guests, lady and gentlemen, I ac- 
cept this award and your kind words on 
behalf of the Missouri Commission on Human 
Rights which I view, in the larger sense, 
as being the recipient of this award. I am 
particularly honored and grateful when an 
award comes from a group such as the St. 
Louis Junior Chamber of Commerce which 
has long taken meaningful community lead- 
ership in a wide variety of important civic 
causes for the benefit of our city, our State 
and our Nation. ` 

Your creed which is outlined here on the 
banner behind me pledges you and your 
members to the “brotherhood of man", and 
it is well known in our community that this 
is not just a pledge but a report on the 
reality of so many of your actions. 

Other sections of your creed outlined on 
the banner behind me proclaim that: “Eco- 
nomic justice can best be won by freemen 
through free enterprise” and “that govern- 
ment should be of laws rather than of men.” 

In this spirit particularly do I accept your 
award. One of the greatest problems con- 
fronting this Nation is the challenge of se- 
curing to all our minority citizens the “eco- 
nomic justice“ so long denied them. To do 
this is basic to the success and survival of 
the free enterprise system which you sup- 
port in your creed. 

It is my view that the basis of that free 
enterprise, capitalistic, system is really the 
basis of the law which our agency admin- 
isters—the Fair Employment Practices Act— 
which prohibits discrimination in employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, religion, 
national origin or ancestry. 

As I understand it, the free enterprise 
system is a system in which a society allo- 
cates its resources on the basis of “dollar 
votes" in the marketplace. It is based on 
the asumption that if all products and serv- 
ices are allowed to compete in that market- 
place on their own the “dollar votes” will be 
cast for the most efficient product or service 
and thus only products and services will be 
produced and delivered which tend to maxi- 
mize the use of resources in our society. 

One has only to think of the recent ill- 
fated Edsel made by the Ford Motor Co. to 
understand how important this is. You will 
recall that when the election returns were 
in from the marketplace that Edsel did 
not receive the dollar votes of our consumers 
and that it lost the election. You will recall, 
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further, that it did not take the Ford Motor 
Co. very long to bring to a screeching halt 
the allocation of any resources to the pro- 
duction of that Edsel. 

To point out the main distinction between 
our system and the communistic system one 
has only to contemplate what would haye 
happened if such an automotive monstrosity 
had been produced on the drawing boards of 
the Soviet Union. Whether the dollar votes 
were there or not, whether the consumer 
wanted the horrible thing or not, the master- 
mind planners of that nation would still be 
decreeing production of the Edsel. 

When a man seeks employment in a free 
enterprise system any employer or labor 
union or employment agency which places 
arbitrary limits upon his ability to obtain 
work, which limits are not related to his 
qualifications for that work, is contributing 
to a destruction of the very basis of the free 
enterprise system. They are destroying the 
very mechanism by which that system 
achieves for our society the maximum use of 
our resources. In the long run any free 
enterprise system whose economic units are 
making decisions not based on the merits of 
the product sold or service delivered contains 
within it the seeds of its own destruction. 
The longrun preservation of such a system 
depends upon achieving a solution which 
can remove such inequities. 

If the preservation of our economic system 
in the future depends on this, I suggest that 
the preservation of our entire Nation depends 
on close adherence to one of the other aspects 
of your creed: “Government should be of 
laws and not of men.” 

If there is anything that underlies the 
work of the agency for which I work it is a 
determination to achieve a solution to the 
racial problems of our society through legal 
proceedings. In fact, if you will permit me 
a personal observation, I took this job for 
that very reason. 

As a human being and as an American, I 
was deeply concerned with the massive his- 
toric injustices that we have done and con- 
tinue to do to our fellow Americans who 
happen to be Negro. As a lawyer, I was 
deeply concerned that many of the attempts 
to remove these injustices were being made 
through means which were either extralegal 
or even illegal. 

However, I had to recognize—we must rec- 
ognize—the underlying causes of these dem- 
onstrations. To understand them is not to 
support or even condone them. But we must 
understand them and their historic cause if 
we are to be able to take any kind of mean- 
ingful steps to achieve a society which is free 
of them. 

The Negro American by demonstrating is 
showing that he has given up faith in the 
use of the legal proceedings. He has no faith 
in the ability of the legal Institutions of this 
society to obtain justice for him. History 
offers him very little reason to have this 
faith. We promised that all men were 
“created equal” in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and it meant nothing for the 
Negro. We attempted to deliver on that 
promise to Negroes with the passage of the 
13th, 14th and 15th amendments after the 
Civil War; but then ‘sold out’ on their en- 
forcement. Recently we have enacted more 
laws which we hopefully will enforce with 
more vigor. 

We only have to remember the horrible 
scene on our television sets as recently as 
last Sunday—in which grown men—agents 
of the State—waded into a group of women 
and children who were standing—not march- 
ing—not picketing—not demonstrating— 
but standing—and started to hit them with 
sticks, beat them on the heads, and kicked 
them to the ground—breaking limbs and 
causing great pain and suffering—to know 
that in many parts of our Nation even today 
the officer of the law is not appointed be- 
cause he can obtain equal justice and equal 
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treatment for all our citizens. He is hired 
because—among other things—he can keep 
“the Negro in his place.” 

We are very fortunate here. Missouri is 
not Alabama. In Missouri we do have laws 
on the books, We have a fair employment 
law and soon we will have a public accom- 
modations law. These provide a framework 
for the solution of these very serious racial 
problems and injustices and we are deter- 
mined, here in the Missouri Commission on 
Human Rights, to make it a meaningful 
framework. We are determined that all citi- 
zens in the State of Missouri can look with 
pride to their State government and without 
hesitation believe that it will stand ready 
to protect their rights without regard to 
race. And only if we can succeed in this can 
we in good faith expect to see an end to 
demonstrations. It is no longer possible to 
end these demonstrations without making 
meaningful changes in the basic discrimina- 
tory pattern against our Negro citizens. 

In Missouri we have a law which provides 
a framework for solving the problem. Last 
year on the Federal level we enacted exten- 
sive new legislation to provide a framework 
for solving the problems there. It is obvious, 
however, that the framework which exists for 
achieving a meaningful end to discrimina- 
tion in voting is not sufficient and is not 
being used for the benefit of the Negro, and 
for that reason he is taking to the streets 
again in the city of Selma. Just as the dem~ 
onstrations in Birmingham a year and a half 
ago ended in the writing of Federal fair em- 
ployment and public accommodations laws 
so it now appears obvious that the demon- 
strations in Selma will result in the writing 
of a new Federal voting law. Thus, another 
legal framework will be created. 

Before I conclude I must make one last 
observation on the framework of law here in 
the State of Missouri. As of now it is just 
that, a framework. If it is to be m 
and it is to provide the Negro with a legal 
alternative to demonstrations, and the State 
of Missouri is determined to solve these prob- 
lems through law then something solid must 
be put within the framework. For, just as 
our legal institutions in the past have not 
really made any meaningful attempt to ob- 
tain equal rights for Negroes, so here in the 
State of Missouri the legislature which passed 
the fair employment law did not really in- 
tend that it be used as a mi instru- 
ment of obtaining equal rigħts for our Negro 
citizens, for they financed it only to the ex- 
tent of $24,000 a year. Twenty-four thousand 
dollars, and permitted the hiring of one man, 
to cover the entire State of Missouri. That 
is no alternative. However, we are optimistic 
that the legislature intends to rectify that 
shortcoming in this session. If they do not 
then Missouri will face these very serious 
problems with no meaningful alternative— 
with no way to honestly urge citizens to use 
the “courts and not the streets.” 

To this point, gentlemen, I have been dis- 
cussing law and legal institutions. It is en- 
couraging that as a Nation we are finally 

meaningful attempts to use law as 
an instrument of justice to the American 
citizens who are Negroes. However, law is 
just a beginning. In the long run, in terms 
of making deep inroads into the massive dis- 
criminations that exist against our Negro 
citizens, law cannot solve the problem. It 
can just be a beginning and just serve to 
point us in the right direction. 

The last section of your creed, outlined 
here behind me, states: “Service to humanity 
is the best work of life.” 

I suspect that each of us can best serve 
humanity in this society and in this Nation 
by looking deeply within every aspect of 
this society to seek out the massive discrimi- 
nation that remains and by helping to re- 
move all vestiges of that discrimination from 
the society and from the Nation. Now, I 
suspect that many of you are wondering 
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right now what I mean when I continue to 
talk of “massive discrimination.” I sus- 
pect that many of you are thinking that it 
is unreasonable for me to talk in this fash- 
ion, for you believe that we have made ex- 
tensive progress in recent years and that the 
Negro has made great strides. Rather than 
outline to you in any detall my documenta- 
tion for the claim that the Negro still suf- 
fers discrimination in almost every aspect 
of our society, I would prefer, in closing, to 
suggest a way of thinking about our society 
that might be helpful to all of us to use in 
analyzing these problems and many show 
what I mean. 

The Negro comedian, Godfrey Cambridge, 
I think summed it up better than anything 
else which I could say. He spoke on televi- 
sion one evening of “fiesh-colored band aids” 
and looking remorsefully at his black hands 
said “They didn't have me in mind.” Well, 
quite frankly, I think that if we are really 
honest in analyzing every single aspect of 
our society we will find out that it is a 
“white” society, and a society which as it was 
designed, and as it is run, does not in fact 
have Godfrey Cambridge and 20 million Ne- 

“in mind.” It is a society which has 

“flesh-colored bandaids” from one end to the 
other. Whether it is the help wanted “white 
only,” want ads that still run in the St. Louis 
newspapers; whether it is the textbooks in 
our schools which show pictures only of 
whites and not of Negroes; or whatever it is— 
it is, sadly, still a society which does not have 
it Negro citizens “in mind.” In closing, let 
me say that I believe that the best service 
to humanity” in which we may engage is to 
become aware of the extent to which this is 
true, to make sure we do have our Negro cit- 
izens “in mind,” and to remove from the 
fabric of our society every inglorious “‘flesh- 
colored bandaid” that is still stuck there 
proclaiming our self-centered assurance in 
our own superiority. 

Gentlemen, again, I gratefully and humbly 
accept your award, 


Chicago’s Joseph Germano Top Vote- 
getter Among Steelworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, i 
George Bliss, labor editor for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, has written an excellent 
article about one of my most distin- 
guished constituents, Mr. Joseph Ger- 
mano, director of district 31 in the 
United Steelworkers Union. 

Mr. Bliss points out that Mr. Germano 
was the biggest votegetter in the union’s 
international election of February 9, 
1965. Those of us who know of Mr. Ger- 
mano’s tremendous dedication to the 
highest principles of trade unionism can 
well appreciate this huge vote of confi- 
dence given him by the Steelworkers. 

Mr. Germano epitomizes the highest 
traditions of good Americanism and good 
trade unionism. He has conducted him- 
self in a manner which brings credit to 
the entire American labor movement and 
I am certain his sincere respect for his 
fellow man has been felt by all of those 
who gave him such overwhelming sup- 
port in the recent Steelworkers’ election, 
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a support Mr. Germano has rightfully 
earned. 

I should like to include the article 
which appeared in the Chicago Tribune 
by Mr. Bliss in today’s RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
STEEL Unrton's GERMANO TOP VOTEGETTER— 
POPULARITY PROVEN IN RECENT ELECTION 
(By George Bliss) 

„Joseph Germano, district director of the 
United Steelworkers union, was the biggest 
vote getter in the union's international elec- 
tion February 9, the official tally sheets of the 
international union disclosed yesterday. 

Germano turned down bids to run for an 
international office in seeking reelection a5 
district director. It was the largest election 
in labor history. 


ABEL DEFEATS M'DONALD 


On April 30, the international tellers an- 
nounced that I. W. Abel defeated incumbent 
David J. McDonald for the presidency of the 
million-member union, Germano was the 
campaign manager for Abel. 

The tellers distributed the election results 
in a thick booklet covering each of the more 
than 3,000 locals in the union. The booklet 
also explained reasons why the tellers in- 
validated the ballots of 37 locals. McDonald 
is expected to challenge the election results 
on claims of irregularities in the conduct of 
the election in some of the locals, 

Germano, in his relection for district di- 
rector, recelved 43,920 votes, which was by 
the 28 other districts. In the election for 
far the highest received by the directors of 
delegates to the national conventions of the 
federation, Germano received 318,826 votes 
and led all other candidates. 


TELL ABEL'S MARGIN 


Abel defeated McDonald, 308,910 to 298,768. 
Walter J. Burke was elected international 
secretary-treasurer with 313,229 votes to 266,- 
381 votes for Al Whitehouse. Joseph P, Mo- 
lony was elected international vice president 
with 300,414 votes compared with the 278,786 
votes received by Howard R. Hague, the 
incumbent, 

A study of the local union tally vote dis- 
closed Germano's vote getting ability in dis- 
trict 31, the Chicago-Calumet-Gary area. It 
is the largest district in the union, In dis- 
trict 31 locals in which McDonald defeated 
Abel, the vote showed that in many instances 
Germano received up to twice the number of 
votes cast for Abel. Many of the union mem- 
bers who voted for McDonald switched to 
vote for Germano. 


A Persuasive Argument for Extending the 
Proposed Voting Rights Bill to All 
Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following report adopted by the 
Committee on Civil Rights of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association dated 
April 27, 1965. 

The report presents persuasive argu- 
ments for the inclusion of all elections 
under the provisions of the proposed Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 
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The report follows: 

New York Country LAWYERS’ ASSOCIATION 
REPORT oF COMMITTEE ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
ON CERTAIN PROVISIONS oF S: 1564, S. 1517, 
AND HR. 4452 


This report is addressed to voting rights 
legislation now pending before the Congress 
in only one aspect which is of particular 
concern to this committee. It is the opinion 
of this committee that there is an important 
omission from the proposals submitted to the 
Congress by the administration as S. 1564, 
and that the legislation finally enacted 
should correct this ommision in the manner 
how proposed by S. 1517 and HR. 4452. 

In view of the limited time available, this 
committee does not at this time comment 
upon other provisions of the pending bills. 

EECOMMENDATION 


It is the recommendation of this commit- 
tee that any bill in the field of voting rights 
enacted by the Congress should contain 
language striking from the provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 language now 
limited to Federal elections. 


DISCUSSION 


At the time the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
Was enacted, there were comments from 
many Members of Congress that limitation 
of the voting provisions of title I to the 
election of Federal officials did not appear to 
be based upon reasonable grounds. Similar 
conclusions were contained in a report of 
this committee on H.R. 7152 dated March 5, 
1964—-which became the Civil Rights Act of 
1964—and a report dated April 3, 1962, ad- 
dressed to legislation pending in the 87th 
Congress, 

We remain deeply concerned with the 
limitation of the 1964 act to Federal elec- 
tions, because we believe it to be an un- 
necessarily narrow distinction and one which 
can give rise to serious problems in its appli- 
cation and enforcement. Elections in our 
country are not held separately for Federal 
and for State and local officials, and voting 
registration normally covers both types of 
candidates—with two recent notable excep- 
tions which demonstrate the need for the 
amendment proposed herein. These excep- 
tions in existing and proposed registration 
procedures in Virginia and Texas, grew out 
of a distinction between Federal and State 
elections made in the 24th amendment bar- 
ring poll taxes in the Federal elections only. 
As a result, steps have been taken in these 
States to separate the electoral process for 
Federal officials as to whom a poll tax may 
not apply and the election process for all 
other officials. 

It should be noted that both the 1957 and 
1960 Civil Rights Acts, in their provisions 
relating to voting rights, extend to all elec- 
tions after specific consideration was given 
to the question of limiting portions thereof 
to Federal election only. In fact, the testi- 
mony on the 1966 act, of the then Attorney 
General William P. Rogers before the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
specifically pointed out the serious problems 
and dangerous implications of legislating 
separately for Federal and State elections. 

The present language of the 1964 act is 
open invitation to additional local officials 
and State legislators to establish separate 
elections with different standards, different 
enforcement procedures, and varying record- 
keeping requirements. In these elections 
State and local officials—Governors, State 
legislators, mayors, and sheriffs who most 
closely affect the day-by-day life of local 
citizens—could be elected under more dis- 
criminatory conditions and, perhaps, by a 
narrower and less representative electorate 
than are our Representatives in Congress, 
Senators, and presidential electors from the 
Same area. For Negroes in the South today, 
the ability to exercise the franchise in local 
elections is in many ways more important 
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than the right to vote for Federal officials. 
Many of the disabilities under which they 
suffer and the indignities which are im- 
posed upon them are inflicted by locally 
elected officials under color of law. 
Recent events have particularly illustrated 
the powers of Governors and sheriffs in this 
respect. 

There appears to be no logical distinction 
in constitutional law between applying pro- 
hibitions against discriminatory literacy tests 
and similar devices to elections for Federal 
officials and applying them to elections for 
State and local officials. In fact, the appli- 
cability of both the 14th and 15th amend- 
ments to all elections, not merely those for 
Federal elections, is too well established to 
deserve long discussion. The language of 
those amendments makes no such distinc- 
tion, and the 15th amendment bars, on its 
face, State discrimination in elections gen- 
erally. United States v. Raines, 362 U.S. 17 
(1960). Also see, Gray v. Sanders, 372 US. 
$68 (1963); Chapman v. King, 154 F. 2d 460 
(C.C.A. Ga. 1946), cert. denied, 327 U.S. 800. 

The committee concludes that Congress 
clearly has constitutional power under the 
14th and 15th amendments to enact legisla- 
tion finding a specified voting requirement 
to be excessive, unreasonable, and discrimi- 
natory, and to bar equally the use of such 
requirement in elections for Federal, State, 
and local officers. 

The objectionable discrimination has taken 
place without distinction as to State or Fed- 
eral elections and the appropriate relief 
granted by Congress should be equally broad. 


CONCLUSION 


This committee strongly urges the incor- 
poration in pending legislation of an amend- 
ment reading as follows: 

“(a) Title 42, sections 1971 (a) (2) and (c), 
United States Code, are amended by striking 
out the word ‘Federal’ wherever it appears 
therein. 

“(b) Title 42, section 1971(f), United 
States Code, is deleted and the following 
subsections shall be renumbered accord- 
ingly.” 


Idea for the Electronic Age 
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HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chicago Sun-Times recently carried an 
editorial which has brought great pride 
to myself and to members of the subcom- 
mittee which I head. This editorial en- 
thusiastically endorses the concept of 
establishing a national scientific re- 
search information retrieval system in 
the United States. 5 

I am most grateful to the Chicago 
Sun-Times and its associate editor, Mr. 
Robert Kennedy, for the depth of under- 
standing which they have expressed in 
this editorial. 

I am enclosing the Chicago Sun-Times 
editorial in the Recorp today and since 
the editorial refers to the speech which 
I had the honor of presenting at the 
University of Pennsylvania on this im- 
portant subject, I am also enclosing the 
entire speech for the perusual of my 
colleagues. 

My own remarks delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania follow the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times editorial: 
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IDEA FOR THE ELECTRONIC AGE 


The world is going through a knowledge 
explosion as well as a population explosion. 
Man is learning more about the physical 
sciences faster that at any time in history. 
He is learning so much so quickly that it is 
becoming impossible to keep track of and 
to store information except through one of 
sclence's most recent marvels, the electronic 
computer. 

Ultimately it may be not only possible 
but necessary to put such information into 
a central computer available to all who need 
up-to-date information. U.S. Represent- 
ative Roman C. Puctnsxi, Democrat, of Dii- 
nois, has taken the lead in pushing such a 
project and is chairman of a House ad hoc 
subcommittee on a National Information 
System. 

On Friday, Puctnsxr described his plan 
to scientists gathered for the Second Annual 
Colloquium on Information Retrieval at the 
University of Pennsylvania. There are hun- 
dreds of information centers throughout 
the United States and the world. PUCINSKI 
proposes that they be tied into a central 
computer which would act not only as a 
storage center but a switching center. 

“Ultimately,” says PUcCINSKI, “I foresee 
each individual scientist will have available a 
pocket-size TV screen tied in with the Na- 
tional Information System, which in turn 
will be tied in with all the information cen- 
ters throughout the world. In a matter of 
seconds, a scientist will be able to commu- 
nicate and interrogate the world’s storehouse 
of information and reproduce instantly any 
article he may need.” 

Puctnsx1's concept is certainly a space age 
one but it is mot as fantastic as it might 
seem at first examination. Many businesses 
already centralize their records in a distant 
computer, linked with it by telephone wire. 
The American Bar Association is considering 
putting court decisions into computers to 
be made available on a national basis. 

Not only would a system for storing and 
furnishing all types of knowledge—in all 
fields—be useful, it would help save waste 
through duplication of effort and it could 
save lives by vital information 
quickly available. It would be an entirely 
new industry, Puctnskr points out, and 
create jobs. It need not be a government 
monopoly but it could be operated within 
the concept of the private Communications 
Satellite Corporation created by Congress. 

We may be many years away from the 
day when a scientist can scan the world’s 
knowledge by pushing a button on a pocket- 
size TV set. But some start on containing 
the oceans of information and knowledge 
poured out every year must be made. Dr, 
Jerome Weisner, the late President Ken- 
nedy's science adviser, has said, “The bal- 
ance of power between nations may well 
be resolved in favor of those countries which 
have the most effective information retrieval 
system.” 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
BEFORE THE SECOND ANNUAL COLLOQUIUM 
ON INFORMATION RETRIEVAL, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, APRIL 23, 1965 
I am delighted to have the opportunity to 

address this audience of outstanding scien- 
tists, in this ed institution of 
learning. Indeed, I feel humble standing 
here under the shadow of giants who bullt 
the world’s first electronic computer. 

There is a story circulating in the Soviet 
Union about the latest Russian break- 
throughs in computer application to in- 
formation retrieval. You can imagine how 
delighted the Russian scientists must have 
been when the computer, after being queried 
on ancient Russian history, replied that 
Adam and Eve were Russian. This reply 
prompted the Russian scientists to pursue 
the question further. “How do you know?" 
they asked the computer. And the computer 
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faithfully replied: To begin with, Adam 
and Eve had nothing to wear; they had only 
one apple between them; and in spite of all 
this, they still believed they were in paradise. 
Therefore, they must have been Russian.” 

There is also a story about a cello player 
who sawed away continuously on a single 
note. His wife remarked to him that other 
cello players seemed to move their fingers up 
and down the strings, producing less monot- 
onous sounds. 

“Oh,” replied the cellist, “they are still 
looking for the note. I have found it.” 

In a sense I, too, have found my note: it 
is the establishment of a National Informa- 
tion System, and it is the subject I wish to 
discuss with you today. More specifically, I 
will discuss some of the highlights from the 
hearings held on H.R, 664, which calls for 
the establishment of a National Information 
System and the role such a system will haye 
in a great society. 

During the past several years it has been 
a rich experience for me, as Chairman of the 
ad hoc subcommittee on a National Informa- 
tion System, to learn a great deal about some 
of the problems and solutions associated with 
DPIR. I had the privilege and honor to hear 
testimony on the subject of information 
handling from the most outstanding scien- 
tists representing universities and industry 
from all over the United States; I am happy 
to say that two of these scientists are from 
this beautiful city of brotherly love: Dr. 
Morris Rubinoff, Moore School of Electrical 

„ and Dr. Eugene Garfield, Insti- 
tute for Scientific Information. 

Iam sure this audience is well versed in 
the staggering statistics on the proliferation 
of scientific data, as well as the hopeless task 
our scientists are faced with in attempting 
to find pertinent information from the flow- 
ing torrents of scientific documents, 

The loss of money, material, and man- 
power resources from waste and duplication 
is astonishing and overwhelming. But what 
is perhaps less known is that these losses do 
not extend merely into money and material. 
The lack of an effective National Information 
System has also caused the needless loss of 
many lives. ; 

Let me give you one example: in 1916 Dr. 
Peyton Rous and Dr. F. S. Jones developed 
an important method for using tissue cells 
in studying virus. 

In 1954, almost a half century later, the 
same method was rediscovered by Doctors 
Dulbecco and Vogt, which led to vaccine 
production and treatment of virus diseases. 
I am told that millions of lives could have 
been saved had the earlier method been 
readily available to our scientists. 

Unless we provide this Nation with an 
effective National Information System for 
making readily available scientific and tech- 
nical information; unless we assist and ac- 
celerate the discovery of cures for diseases; 
unless we prevent future thalidomide cases; 
we may well be charged with wanton murder. 

This is but one of the many reasons I am 
so deeply concerned about the future direc- 
tion of our national effort in the area of 
DPIR. 

First of all, my responsibilities to my con- 
stituents make it imperative that the mount- 
ing Government costs in research are, in 
fact, spent for new and expanded research, 
and not for a duplicate effort contained in 
some document drowned in an ocean of in- 
accessible information. 

Second, it is my firm bellef that unless 
our scientists are given better, faster, and 
more accurate information wherever and 
whenever needed, their valuable training and 
creative energies will be substantially 
impaired. 

Thirdly, the emergence and advancement 
of scientific and technological competition 
from many countries makes it crystal clear 
that this Nation, in order to insure its eco- 
nomic survival, no longer can afford to 
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ignore the development of its most impor- 
tant national asset: scientific information. 

I am well aware that we are faced with a 
tremendous job comparable in scope to the 
Manhattan project or even the moon shot. 
But now I am also aware that we have the 
brainpower and computer capability to break 
through the paper curtain and start on the 
road to a national information system. 

Without exception, witnesses appearing 
before my committee agreed to the need for 
cooperation and coordination. For the heart 
of H.R. 664 is to cooperate and coordinate 
with all the various information centers 
throughout the country and the world. The 

ed national information system will 
serve in the capacity of a switching network 
between all the independent sources of in- 
formation, thus making it possible for all to 
reap and participate in the efforts of many. 

Professor Fano of MIT gave testimony on 
Project MAC (multiple-access computer), 
which I am sure all of you are familiar with. 
Here is an excellent example of time sharing 
of computer facilities by users in remote 
areas. There are many similar projects 
springing up all over the Nation. 

Mr. Norman Taylor, of Control Data Corp., 
discussed the possibility of man-machine 
interaction. This interesting concept of 
interrogating a computer by the question- 
answer method makes possible greater se- 
lectivity of Information and holds promise 
of making a significant contribution to a 
national information system. 

Many other individuals testified before my 
committee and provided important ideas and 
information on the concept of a national 
information system. I won't dwell any 
further on the testimony received by the 
committee, since the hearings are now in 
the process of publication and will shortly 
be available for distribution. To those of 
you who request copies and anyone else in- 
terested in a national information system, 
I would be grateful to receive your com- 
ments regarding the need for such a system 
and any other suggestions you may wish to 
make. 

As for myself, the committee hearings 
bear out my hope that we can make an im- 
portant beginning. Indeed I am most grat- 
ified to see the important progress being 
made by all the Government agencies in 
strengthening thelr information handling 
capabilities. 

For example, in my speech delivered at 
Maryland University in 1963, I stated: “It is 
planned that there ultimately would be a 
single completely integrated index for the 
entire body of scientific and technical Uter- 
ature,” 

It is reassuring to note that, starting this 
month, a single index to unclassified govern- 
mental report literature will be issued 
monthly by the Clearinghouse for Federal 
Scientific and Technical Information of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

I am also tremendously impressed with 
the efforts of IEEE (Institute for Electrical 
and Electronic Engineers), under the able 
leadership of Dr. Rubinoff, in preparing a 
strong base which, it would be my hope, 
would be tied into the National Information 
System on a contractual basis. 

As new advances in automatic documen- 
tation take place, the National Information 
System will provide a base for augmenting the 
evolutionary growth and capability for rend- 
ering information retrieyal services to the 
scientific community. 

It is readily apparent that modern science 
no longer recognizes the boundaries of va- 
rious scientific disciplines. What happens 
in biology may be important to the theory of 
information, as indeed it is. What happens 
in physics may be important to a chemist, 
geologist, astronomer or biologist. 

In short, the cross applications of various 
scientific disciplines provide a treasure house 
of important information. It is equally ap- 
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parent that only a coordinating system in 
scope and function outlined here can hope 
to capitalize om and capture the cross- 
fertilization of scientific ideas and facts. 

This will be possible through permanent 
communication links between the National 
Information System and various satellites of 
specialized information centers cooperating 
with the system. 

The communication links will constantly 
provide the national information system 
with the latest scientific data processed in 
the various satellite centers. The system, 
in turn, will provide various services includ- 
ing: (1) retrospective searches on any spe- 
cific subject, (2) current awareness profiles. 
(3) copies of references on request, and (4) 
with the help of our long established and 
highly developed abstracting societies, again 
on a contractual basis, classify and separate 
trash and trivia from the profound and pene- 
trating. As the national system is developed, 
its services obviously would be expanded to 
include many other services. 

I believe the hundreds of Information cen- 
ters throughout our land, isolated and dis- 
jointed and often uncoordinated, are doing 
an excellent job within their present limita- 
tions. However, when tied into a national 
information system, a switching network, 
these satellite centers would begin an tnte- 
grated life of a living, coordinated organism 
with a much more profound direction and 
purpose and a more meaningful existence. 

I want to emphasize that each of the many 
hundreds of specialized documentation cen- 
ters has an important function and will be 
the major lifeline and source for the National 
Information System. In addition, many of 
the problems besetting each center will be- 
gin to diminish because of coordination and 
cooperation for a common purpose. 

To paraphrase President Johnson, this is 
not a Defense Department problem, NASA 
problem, NIH problem or a Patent Office 
problem; this is a national problem. 

Ultimately, I foresee each individual sci- 
entist will have available a pocket-sized TV 
screen tied in with the National Informi- 
tion System, which in turn will be tied in 
with all information sources throughout the 
world. In a matter of seconds, a scientist 
will be able to communicate and interrogate 
the world’s storehouse of information and 
reproduce instantly any article or portion 
he may need. His own laboratory, through 
the full use of teletype equipment, closed 
circuit facsimile, and whatever new means 
the electronic industry develops—tied into 
the National Information System—will be- 
come in effect its own world storehouse of 
knowledge for use by himself and his staff, 
as the need for specific information arises. 

Every doctor will receive instant warning 
bulletins, no matter where it may haye orig- 
Inated. These and other realizations can be 
effectively achieved only through a National 
Information System. And I have no doubt 
that with the remarkable accomplishments 
of our scientists, we will achieve it. 

Indeed, it is sometimes an overwhelming 
experience to observe the remarkable progress 
computers have made, including computer 
reproduction. For example, we now have 
computers which are being bulit from com- 
plete information furnished by another com- 
puter—a task virtually impossible for hu- 
mans to achieve. 

The full significance of the startling break- 
through becomes readily apparent when we. 
recall that ony 130 years ago people were 
still counting on their fingers, over 20 years 
ago atomic energy was a. speculation, 15 
years ago computers as we know today were 
dreams—otherwise all of us would have 
bought IBM stock—and within the past few 
years the moon, the glorious lamp in heaven. 
has succumbed to space exploration and de- 
prived the poet of its hidden mystery. 

And to the skeptic prophets who harbor 
doom and doubt, let me read to you the 
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editorial of the New York Times about space 
exploration written in 1920, almost a half 
century ago: 

“A SEVERE STRAIN ON THE CREDULITY 


“As a method of sending a missile to the 
higher, and even to the highest parts of the 
earth’s atmospheric envelope, Professor God- 
dard’s rocket is a practicable and therefore 
Promising device. [t is when one 
Considers the multi-charge rocket as a travel- 
er to the moon that one begins to doubt 
* * * for after the rocket quits our air and 
really starts on its longer journey, its flight 
Would be neither accelerated nor maintained 
by the explosion of the charges it then might 
have left. Professor Goddard, with his 
chair“ in Clark College and the countenanc- 
ing of the Smithsonian Institution, does not 
know the relation of action to re- action. and 
of the need to have something better than 
a vacuum against which to react—to say that 
Would be absurd. Of course he only seems 
to lack the knowledge ladled out dally in 
high schools.” 

To build a great soclety we need men of 
Vision and courage, not doom and doubt; 
3 and understanding, not skeptic- 


I submit that President Johnson's own 
Credo can best be defined as a firm belief 
that when the awards of freedom and democ- 
acy bestow upon us abundance and plenty, 
let us not forget the plenty who have been 
abandoned. 

We can give living meaning to the com- 
mandments of the Great Society by develop- 
ing a National Information System, and with 
{ts growth an entirely new basic industry 
tor the United States. 

I have discussed up to now the benefits 
that a National Information System would 
&ford the scientific research community. 

But there is an equally broad application 
to this concept as it relates to the Nation's 
economy. 

As a member of the Labor Committee 
Studying the present problems of employ- 
ment and unemployment, I have seen im- 
pressive evidence that our Nation must create 
1,700,000 new job opportunities every 12 
Months to sustain our economy. 

We must create 1 million new jobs for 
young people coming into the labor market 
every year. We must create an additional 
700,000 new jobs for people being displaced by 
automation. 

I have supported and will continue to sup- 
Port the manpower retraining program, the 
antipoverty bill, the ald to education legis- 
lation, and all the other devices proposed by 
this administration to help meet the chal- 
lenge ahead. 

But in each instance I find that those ad- 
Ministering these programs tell us that the 
Ultimate answer is to constantly devise new 
Ways to create new job opportunities. 

Gentlemen, I submit that an orderly de- 
velopment of a national information system 
With its attendant proliferation of job op- 
portunities throughout the width and 
breadth of this Nation will create one of the 
Most impressive vistas for new employment 
in the 20th century. 

This is no sport for the weakminded. We 
are on the threshold of seeing a whole new 
industry being borne; an industry that can 
create, not destroy, millions of job oppor- 
tunities for Americans of all educational 
levels. 

I am impressed with a project now under- 
Way in New York City where a group of 

„dedicated businessmen have taken 100 
“Youngsters off the streets of Harlem and are 
them*as punchcard operators in 

data processing. These are youngsters who 

but yesterday belonged to the toughest street 

gangs of New York. Today they are young 

men walking the street with dignity, earn- 
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ing their own salary, and above all, recogniz- 
ing the positive contribution that they can 
make to society. 

This is but a capsule of the fantastic op- 
portunities that lie ahead as we develop and 
encourage the data processing industry. 

I have no doubt that within the next few 
years, DPIR will stand beside steel, trans- 
portation, auto production, and building 
construction as one of this Nation's basic 
industries—holding out great hope for em- 
ployment not only among the young but 
also among the old. Certainly, we can agree 
that in some aspects of DPIR, the job re- 
quirements do not necessitate great physical 
strain, and it offers a completely new horizon 
of hope for middle-aged and older Ameri- 
cans, who today are being denied job oppor- 
tunities for no other reason but age. 

We are indeed going to give the unem- 
ployed of this Nation a chance to share in 
the fruits of our computer age, and bulld 
one of the most durable weapons in Presi- 
dent Johnson's war on poverty. 

My committee now has under considera- 
tion legislation to help improve the library 
systems of our Nation's institutions of higher 
learning. Already we have seen examples of 
medical libraries on the east coast tielng 
together their facilities through lease lines 
and the use of computers for a more effec- 
tive dissemination and sharing of their in- 
formation. It is my hope that the bill be- 
fore my committee will make funds avail- 
able to encourage this kind of coo tive 
effort between the universities, and it is my 
hope that in a relatively short time these 
regional systems devised between the unl- 
versities will be able to be tied in to the 
national information system. 

It would be my judgment that tielng to- 
gether the information resources of these 
respective university libraries; giving them 
the funds to improve their own research and 
retrieval facilities; giving them the funds to 
install the necessary electronic equipment; 
giving them the funds to hire the technical 
help and nontechnical help that they need; 
and finally, giving them the funds to train 
the urgently needed information specialists 
in this field, would develop one of the most 
formidable elements of the national in- 
formation system. 

There can be no question that ultimately 
all the other professions will want to give 
careful consideration to establishing infor- 
mation retrieval systems within the basic 
structure of their respective profession. 

Professor Horty from the University of 
Pittsburgh testified before my committee re- 
garding a project of his university, where 
they are now putting the Federal Code on 
magnetic tape for speedy retrieval. The 
American Bar Association already is consid- 
ering a system of retrieval for court deci- 
sions, which I am sure will be made available 
on a national basis. t 

Dr. F. Ellis Kelsey testified before the 
committee that the Public Health Service is 
now on the threshhold of developing a highly 
computerized retrieval system for making 
readily available information on the effects 
and countereffects of the thousands of chem- 
icals and drugs being used throughout this 
country and the world. 

Nor can we ignore the exciting work that 
is now being done by the medical library in 
Washington under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Institute of Health to create a re- 
trieval system for the medical profession. 

All over this country exciting and signifi- 
cant breakthroughs are being made in data 
processing and information retrieval. 

Our hope, contained in HR. 664, is to 
create a national system which would make 
funds available to these individual efforts 
and then, under their own auspices, manage- 
ment, and direction, tie them in to the na- 
tional information system. 
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I sincerely believe we are on the thresh- 
hold of one of the most exciting and daring 
achievements in the history of civilization. 
When man has devised a system for quick 
exchange of the products of his ingenious 
mind, only then will we be able to solve the 
many problems which haye plagued civiliza- 
tion since its beginning. 

Finally, gentlemen, what we propose here 
today can indeed help pave the way for man- 
kind to solve his most pressing problem— 
that of conflict between nations. 

The United States has been seeking ways 
to capture the tion of people 
throughout the world, and through our 
various programs to convince them that in- 
deed their future promises greater hone by 
alining themselves with our concepts. 

We have succeeded in some areas and 
failed in others. 

A national information system can have a 
profound effect on this Nation's foreign 
policy and help chart the way toward better 
understanding among nations—particularly 
among the newly emerging nations of the 
world. 

I need only recall for you the impassioned 
plea made by some 2,300 scientists and 
scholars from the newly emerging nations 
of the world who met in Geneva 2 years 
ago, and in a formal resolution called upon 
the free world to establish a system by 
which they could share in the exchange of 
scientific knowledge for their own countries. 

Man has made nuclear war so costly that 
we have reason to hope it can be avoided. 

Our battlelines now are in the fleld of 
ideas; In the fleld of knowledge; in the field 
of concepts and philosophy. 

Imagine, if you can, what a fantastic 
weapon for peace and freedom the United 
States would acquire if it had a National In- 
formation System now which it could make 
readily available to the scientists of the whole 
world to use as they wish. Here, I submit, is 
the lasting road to peace and dignity among 
men. Dr. Jerome Weisner, President Ken- 
nedy’s science adviser, quite properly ob- 
served that, “The balance of power between 
nations may well be resolved in favor of that 
country which has the most effective infor- 
mation retrieval system.” 

And so you see, gentlemen, the challenge 
before us is breathtaking. Through hard 
work and unselfish support, we can build a 
National Information System which will not 
only strengthen our own democracy, but will 
prove one of our most formidable weapons in 
the struggle for peace, 

My plea to the cynics and the skeptics is, 
“Don’t fail to see the forest for the trees.” 
We are not talking about centralization. We 
sre not talking about the Government tak- 
ing over the whole operation. We are not 
talking about reducing or eliminating exist- 
ing facilities, 

Indeed, it would be my hope that we could 
devise a method by which a national infor- 
mation system could be operated within the 
concept of Comsat, a private corporation 
created by Congress with strong support from 
the Federal Government, and this may also 
come. But for now we need a start, and I 
submit that H.R. 664 is the vehicle by which 
we can give everything sald here today living 
meaning. 

You will recall President Kennedy so elo- 
quently reminded us that even a journey of 
1,000 miles requires & first step. President 
Johnson, in every single program which he 
has presented to Congress, has recognized 
that ancient Chinese proverb. 

I urge you to join me in supporting this 
first step embodied in H.R. 664. 

May I conclude by reminding you that the 
true meaning of democracy is that whatever 
sacrifice we must make for our freedom to 
endure, we shall endure it freely. 


} 
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Assassinated Americans Won't Be 
Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the many regrettable actions of Indone- 
sia’s President Sukarno during the last 
few years, we can take pride in the role 
that individual Americans played in 
helping that nation achieve its long- 
sought-after independence. 

` The Indonesian people themselves are 
grateful for the many contributions 
which Americans have made through the 
Peace Corps and various other people- 
to-people programs, and we can only 
hope that the leaders of Indonesia will 
reconsider their present reckless course 
of action which ignores both strong per- 
sonal ties and a peaceful approach to 
international problems. 

Both the contribution which Ameri- 
cans have made and the appreciation of 
the Indonesian people is quite nicely de- 
scribed in an article by Monroe Sweet- 
land which appeared in the New Haven 
Register. 

I include it for our colleagues atten- 
tion: 3 

[From the New Haven Register] 
YALE PROFESSOR Lost LIFE AIDING INDONESIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—“At a 
lonely stretch of the road near the village of 
Tomo a sedan overtook the jeep. Four men 
wearing uniforms without insignia forced 
Doyle and Kennedy at revolver's point to 
leave the jeep, led them into a wood a few 
hundred yards from the road. There they 
shot the two unarmed Americans at close 
range from behind. Then the men stripped 
the bodies and forced frightened peasants 
who had come to the scene to bury them.” 

Tru, May 8, 1950. 
(By Monroe Sweetland) 

Dr. Raymond Kennedy, 43, was by 1950 the 
outstanding American scholar on the Indo- 
nesian people, a professor of anthropology 
at Yale, and an ardent champion of the new 
republic struggling to be born. Robert Doyle, 
at 31, had just authored extremely effective 
pictorial reports to his influential Journals, 
Time and Life, reports which had warmed 
American sympathy and support for the In- 
donesian revolution ending 350 years of 
Dutch colonialism. 

Indonesians were outraged and heart- 
broken at the assassination of their Ameri- 
can friends, Furiously they charged enemies 
of their new nation with guilt, but long in- 
vestigations failed to indentify the actual 
assassins or to pinpoint their principals. Dr. 
Mohammad Hatta. then Prime Minister, 
lauded the two Americans as martyrs and 
stanch supporters of Indonesian freedom. 

“The Public Relations Office of the Ministry 
of Defense is of the opinion the killing is a 
political murder done on purpose,” reported 
the Jakarta Daily Merdeka on May 2. 

Kennedy had lived among the villagers of 
Borneo, Ceram, Sumatra, and Java. He 
could talk with them and speak their lan- 
guages. He wrote detailed daily journals, 
later published by Yale and used to this day 
as the most authoritative sourcebook in 
English on the village and rural life of these 
vast island areas. He had published in 1941 
“The Ageless Indies,” a popular book which 
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stimulated: wide American interest in this 
almost unknown area and its “emerging” 
le. 

Kennedy was a vigorous advocate of edu- 
cation for the Indonesians—education de- 
nied them under the Dutch regime. His 
writing stimulated American and European 
interest in the youth of Indonesia and at 
the same time it whetted the expectations 
of ambitious Indonesian students. In his 
book “The Colonial Crisis and the Future“ 
their American patron wrote of his Indo- 
nesian friends: 

“Western education has given many the 
abllity to fill leading posts, which the West- 
ern-imposed colonial caste-like system then 
denied them. Here, too, those who stood 
nearest the Western culture often became 
the fiercest adversaries of the Western repre- 
sentatives in the East. Western education 
had the effect of dynamite upon the colonial 
status system.” 

Bob Doyle shared with Kennedy a love for 
the people of Jaya, where he had come from 
his regular China beat to report the final 
stages of the Indonesian. Revolution. 

“If you approach them with a smile they 
will be your friends,” Time quoted young 
Doyle in its obituary story. 

Next April 27 it will be 15 years since the 
tragic incident In the mountains of West 
Java. Each July 4 a few Indonesians who 
remember, sometimes with American friends, 
gather at Pandu Cemtery in Bandung where 
Raymond Kennedy and Robert Doyle lie 
side-by-side in an old Christian burial 
ground. 

Just as Americans cherish the names of 
Pulaski, Lafayette, Von Steuben, and Kos- 
ciusko—foreigners who aided our Revolution 
against colonialism—there is a rich but neg- 
lected heritage from Americans who, like 
Kennedy and Doyle, have aided the new 
emerging nations of our century. The ene- 
mies of democracy would like to write the 
history of these new self-governing common- 
wealths as if the comfortable Americans are 
spectators only, indifferent and neutral, or 
are actually supporting the perpetuation of 
colonialism. 

Some of those who attack Americans as 
lackeys of colonialism or even of that lead 
horse, imperialism, could do well to reread 
the sharp critique of colonial misrule in 
the East Indies as penned by Dr. Kennedy. 
There are numerous other Americans who, 
without having had to suffer violence, have 
made impressive contributions to Indonesian 
independence just as had other Americans in 
India, China, Burma, the Philippines, and 
new nations the world around. 

On Kennedy’s grave his colleagues from 
far-away Yale University placed a bronze 
tablet: 

“In Memory of Raymond Kennedy 1906-50, 
American Scholar, Scientist, Humanist— 
Loyal Friend of the Indonesian People and 
Martyr to Their Independence. The Light of 
Truth and the Warmth of Understanding In- 
spired His Labors for the Fellowship of Man.” 

Americans, frequently put into a defensive 
posture on these issues, have tremendous 
untapped resources for goodwill, if we will 
marshal them, in the work and sacrifice of 
scholars, statesmen, newsmen, authors, mis- 
sionaries, businessmen and even soldiers who 
have helped others achieve freedom, much as 
our Republic was helped by idealistic. for- 
eigners almost 200 years ago. 

It was another New Englander named Ken- 
nedy who declared on Inaugural Day, 1961: 

“We dare not forget today that we are 
heirs of that first Revolution * * * To those 
new states whom we welcome to the ranks 
of the free, we pledge our word that one form 
of colonial control shall not have passed 
away merely to be replaced by a far more iron 
tyranny. * * * To those people in the huts 
and villages of half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge 
our best efforts to help them help them- 
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selves, for whatever period is required—not 
because the Communists may be doing it, 
not because we seek their votes, but because 
it is right.” 


Law Enforcement as a Profession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11,1965 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
House of Representatives is considering 
the Law Enforcement Act of 1965 at this 
time, I thought my colleagues would be 
interested in the following article en- 
titled, “Recognition of Local Law En- 
forcement as a Profession—The Time 
Has Surely Come.” The article, writ- 
ten by Dr. John J. Mirich, chairman of 
the Department of Law Enforcement of 
Treasure Valley Community College in 
Ontario, Oreg., and Dr. Eugene F. Voris, 
president of Treasure Valley Community 
College, points out the great need for im- 
proving the education of our law en- 
forcement officers: 

RECOGNITION or Local. Law ENFORCEMENT AS 
A PROFESSION: THE Time Has SURELY 
CoME 

(By John J. Mirich and Eugene F. Voris) 
(Norx.— About the authors: Doctor Mirich 

has had a varied background in police work 

and the study of delinquent behavior, hav- 
ing served as a city policeman in Green 

River, Wyo., and recreation director in 

Greeley, Colo. He has also been a probation 

officer for youthful felons with the district 

court in Weld County, Colo. In the academic 
world, Dr. Mirich has served as professor 
of child and adolescent psychology at Colo- 
rado State University, Fort Collins, Colo, 
professor of human growth and development 
at Idaho State University, Pocatello, Idaho; 
and currently is chairman of the Department 
of Law Enforcement at Treasure Valley Com- 
munity College, Ontario, Oreg. He is 

known as a lecturer and contributor to laW 
enforcement journals, and has written works 
for the Idaho Police Officer's Journal, and 

Colorado Teacher’s Journal, among others- 

His doctoral paper is entitled “Psychosocial 

Studies of Juvenile Delinquents.” 

(Dr. Voris is president of Treasure Valley 
Community College. His previous academic 
experience includes service as dean of stu- 
dent affairs, Adams State College, Alamosa, 
Colo., and superintendent of Jackson County 
High School, Walden, Colo. He received de- 
grees from the following colleges and uni- 
versities: University of Denver (Colorado), 
Northwestern University (Illinois), North 
Carolina State (Raleigh) , Colorado State Col- 
lege (Greeley), and the University of Wyom- 
ing (Laramie). He has also held the position 
of municipal judge in Walden, Colo.) 

Why is it true that professional gangsters 
violate city, county, and State ordinances 
and laws with impunity? Why is it true that 
weekly we read where “Banana Nose Car- 
doni,” “Slim Jim Anistosi,” “Alexander the 
Strangler Bucci,” “Pulverizer Jake Taylor,” 
“Killer Sammy Kolowski,"’ etc., was taken 
from his home, his business, or even from & 
public street, and murdered? Sometimes 
they are ice picked to death, sometimes they 
are dynamited to death in their cars, some- 
times they are gunned down in their homes 
or in public places, sometimes they are en- 
cased in cement and dropped into waters, 
but seldom if ever are their killers brought 
to justice. Murder, of this type, in most 
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Cases Is & violation of State and not of Fed- 
eral laws: 

Could it be true that these professional 
Killers have a deeper respect for the appre- 
hension abilities, and conviction records, of 
the highly trained, professional law officers 

Federal enforcement (FBI, Treasury 
gents, Post Office inspectors, among 
Others)? Is it not true that it has been 
known for years among the professional 
hoodlums that the G-men always get their 
Man"? Is there not a code in the profes- 
sional underworld to the effect that the yio- 
lator of Federal law for personal benefit is 
dealt with most harshly by the professional 
gangster community? Further, could it be 
true that professional crocks, of the above 
Variety, are far better trained as a group in 
the rudiments of their illicit vocation than 
is local enforcement in the legal profession 
it represents? True, gangsters are able to 
hire the best criminal lawyers available 
When they do face the bar of justice, but 
those occasions are rare in that such men are 
rarely apprehended. 

The Capones, Lucianos, Schultzs, and 
their variety, escaped answering for the 
Many State laws they violated (murder, 
thievery, prostitution, gambling, etc.),-and 
had it not been for the professional Federal 
Officers of the Internal Bureau of Revenue 
and other Federal agencies, they might never 
have had to face the bar of justice. This is 
as true today as it was in the 1920's and 
1930's when hoodlumism flowered in this Na- 
tion. Certainly local enforcement has im- 
Proved in professional status since then; but 
not nearly enough, as a body, to be labeled 
& profession. 

In addition to the professional gangster 
the local officers are not apprehending, there 
is another more important reason which 
demands that they must become profes- 
Sionally trained nationally as a group, and 
this training must come soon. Recent US. 
Supreme Court and various State supreme 
court rulings have turned loose confessed, 
Proven guilty murderers, sex killers, etc., be- 
Case of the violation of their individual 
Tights (right to assistance of counsel, im- 
Proper search, and seizure, etc.) before, or 
After arrest, by police officers, This indicates 
that even though local officers as a national 
group are ill paid, disregarded by a disin- 
terested or poorly informed public, expected 
to perform professional duties while not be- 
ing professionally trained, they are going to 
have to reach professional status if they are 
to serve as a deterrent to crime which, there 
is every reason to expect, will continue to rise 
Sharply every year. Whether criminal be- 
havior of the type we are now experiencing 
is the result of a moral decline nationally, 
(every other theory, even the Lombrosion, 
has had its day) matters very little after the 


crime is committed. The plain fact, as the 


uniform crime report has always indicated, 
is each year we have more and more crimes, 
and projected estimates on future crimes are 
truly frightening. 

In the May-June, 1958 issue of the Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, one of the authors (Mirich) pre- 
Sented a system of police certification with 
Various levels of police specialty (police ad- 
Ministrators, police specialists, and patrol- 
Man) for which he suggested respectively, 
4, 4, and 2 years of police science educa- 
tion, coupled with experience in some area. 
Since then, he has much reason to believe 
that 4 years of police science educa- 
tion should be a prerequisite to enforce any 
City, county, State, or Federal law, in that, 
realistically speaking, if local law enforce- 
Ment is to become a profession it must set 
high standards which encompass most of the 
knowledge in its discipline. The comparison 
microscope, spectrograph, fingerprinting and 
Photography techniques, handwriting, bal- 
listics, firearms, etc., etc., in the police sci- 
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ence area are so technical it is almost im- 
possible to learn them by police experience 
alone, or by sporadic in-service training, 
which is generally given in local law en- 
forcement within Individual police depart- 
ments. 

Although new innovations in police sci- 
ence demand specialized training to under- 
stand and benefit from them, & good under- 
standing of psychology, sociology, and crimi- 
nology is equally important. In addition, 
even a patrolman in our smallest commu- 
nity must have a thorough background in 
city, state, and Federal law if he is to en- 
force these laws on citizens, who in many 
cases, know more about the laws than do 
many local law officers. Hence one becomes 
aware of how much knowledge, and how 
many abilities are expected of policemen, 
which are impossible to obtain without form- 
al training. 

The time has certainly come when local 
law enforcement must seek ways and means 
to certify or license its membership. It 
should set academic and other standards and 
regulate the licensing of its members, This 
can be accomplished through the local and 
State police officer associations in coordina- 
tion with a national association. Believing 
in local autonomy as we do in this democ- 
racy, we should guarantee that these associa- 
tions have no authority to control or domi- 
nate local enforcement officers. Their duties 
should be standard setting, licensing, and 
public-police public relations only. The po- 
lice officer owes his allegiance to the citi- 
zens of his jurisdiction, to his police agency, 
and to the Nation. His involvements in 
professional organizations are for profession- 
al betterment for local law enforcement, and 
these organizations should not have any au- 
thority over his loyalties, duties, or responsi- 
bilities. 

Police science school can, and most cer- 
tainly should, be established in every tax- 
supported junior college, college, and uni- 
versity in the Nation. The expense involved 
in setting up these schools would be repaid 
fourfold through better law enforcement. 
In addition, the State of California’s police 
education in higher institutions should be 
a blueprint for all of the other 49 States. 

This paper should not be construed to 
mean that all local officers in the Nation are 
ill-trained. Certainly the bulk of local offi- 
cers in California are well-trained, well-paid, 
and highly respected. In addition, there are 
many competent officers nationally, but as 
a group, they need a higher level of educa- 
tion before they can be considered profes- 
sional persons. Indeed it seems that the 
time is ripe, the reasons abundant, and no 
better time available than the present, for 
local law enforcement to seek the public's 
assistance in reaching professional status. 
Presently employed officers could receive 
blanket cértification, under a realistic pro- 
posal, and might possibly be required to at- 
tain a certain amount of professional 
achievement through training while em- 
ployed, but new recruits should be expected 
to be thoroughly trained and licensed before 
employment and their starting salaries 
should be commensurate with their training. 

With high academic standards and other 
professional requirements (good moral char- 
acter, adequate emotional and psychological 
abilities, and sound physical health) will 
come the long needed, much sought after, 
and certainly well-earned rewards; high pay, 
community respect, and professional stand- 
ing for the local law enforcement officer. 
When this hoped for day arrives, the profes- 
sional thug who sneers at local law officers 
today will then respect him as he now does 
the Federal enforcement officer, and the 
whole Nation will benefit as a result, In 
addition, the innocent will be better pro- 
tected, the public services better done, crime 
will be more adequately controlled, crime 
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prevention will become more scientific, and 
a profession called local law enforcement 
will have been born. 
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report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p, 1937). 
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Death of One of Georgia’s Leading 
Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


Or GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12,1965 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Dr. 
Phinizy Calhoun, one of Georgia’s lead- 
ing citizens, died on Sunday, in Atlanta. 
He will be sorely missed by all his friends 
and associates, who loved him and bene- 
fited from his good works. 

Mrs. Talmadge and I wish to express 
Our deepest, heartfelt sympathy on the 
Passing of Dr. Calhoun, who did so much 
for medicine and education in Atlanta 
and Georgia. 

On Monday, May 10, the Atlanta 
Journal editorially eulogized Dr. Cal- 
houn; and I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial and his obituary be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the obituary were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Atlanta Journal, May 10, 1965] 

Dr. PEINIZY Calhoun 

In the death of Dr. Ferdinand Phinizy 
Calhoun, Atlanta and Georgia lost a leading 
citizen, one who had contributed a great deal 
in several fields, 

Dr. Calhoun was an ophthalmologist, and 
Succeeded his father, Dr. Abner Wellborn Cal- 
houn, as a teacher of this subject at what is 
now the School of Medicine of Emory Uni- 
versity. 

But his interest in the education of young 
People of his State was broader than this. 
He received the first alumni award given by 
the Alumni Society of the University of 
Georgia and was a chairman and one of the 
founding trustees of the alumni foundation. 
He also endowed a lectureship at the uni- 
versity in memory of his grandfather, Ferdi- 
nand Phinizy, of Athens. He was a member 
of the executive committee of the trustees 
of Emory, and with other members of his 
family, had endowed the medical library 
there as a memorial to his father. 

He was a gentle man and a wise and witty 
One. The Journal joins his family and many 
friends in mourning his death. 


Da. CaLnoun’s RITES Ser FOR TUESDAY 


Funeral for Dr. Ferdinand Phinizy Cal- 
houn, distinguished Atlanta ophthalmologist 
and educator, who died Sunday morning at 
Emory University, will be Tuesday at 3 pm. 
at Spring Hill. Officiating will be Dr. Harry 
Fifield and Dr. W. I. Howell, of the First 
Presbyterian Church and Bishop Costen J. 
Harrell, of the Methodist Church. Burial 
Will be in Westview Cemetery. 

Dr. Calhoun would have been 86 years old 
September 20. He was born in Atlanta, son 
of Dr, Abner Wellborn Calhoun, himself a 
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leading ophthalmologist of his day, and Mary 
Louise Phinizy Calhoun, both members of 
pioneer Georgia families. 

He was educated in the public schools of 


-Atlanta and graduated from the University 


of Georgia in the class of 1900. He attended 
Harvard for 1 year and then entered the 
School of Medicine of Emory University (at 
that time the Atlanta College of Physicians 
and Surgeons), graduating in 1904. He in- 
terned at Grady Hospital and trained in 
ophthalmology at the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary and did postgraduate work in 
Vienna. 

On his return to Atlanta he was associated 
with his father in the practice of ophthal- 
mology. On his father’s death in 1910 he 
succeeded him as head of the department 
of ophthalmology at the medical school and 
as visiting ophthalmologist at Grady Hospi- 
tal. At various times he was also a member 
of the staf of Wesley Memorial (now Emory 
University Hospital) and St. Joseph’s In- 
firmary. 

He was a former president of the Alumni 
Society of the University of Georgia and in 
1937 received from the society its first alumni 
award. He had been chairman of the board 
of trustees of the University of Georgia 
Foundation, and a president of the Alumni 
Society of the New York Eye and Ear In- 
firmary. He was a member of the execu- 
tive committee.of the board of trustees of 
Emory University, a trustee of the Joseph 
Brown Whitehead Foundation, a member of 
the Atlanta Advisory Board of the Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, and a deacon 
emeritus of the First Presbyterian Church. 

He was a member of the Piedmont Driving 
Club, the Chi Phi fraternity, the Phi Chi 
medical fraternity, and the honorary socie- 
ties Phi Beta Kappa, Alpha Omega Alpha, 
and Omicron Delta Kappa. 

In 1954 he was granted the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws by Emory University. 

He was a member of the Fulton County 
Medical Society, the American Medical As- 


sociation, the American Academy of Oph- 


thalmology and Otology, and had been a 
member of the Medical Association of Geor- 
gia for 50 years. 

He was president of the American Oph- 
thalmologicai Society in 1941, and was a 
fellow of the American College of Surgeons, 
serving as second vice president in 1941. 
During World War I he served in the Medical 
Corps with the rank of major. 

Dr. Calhoun established a lectureship at 
the University of Georgia in honor of Ferdi- 
nand Phinizy, his grandfather. With other 
members of his family he established and 
endowed the medical library at the School 
of Medicine at Emory University as a memo- 
rial to his father, Dr. A. W. Calhoun. 

The Ferdinand Phinizy Calhoun Chair of 
Ophthalmology was established in his honor 
in 1960 at Emory. 

In 1909 Dr. Calhoun married Miss Marion 
Peel, who survives. She was the daughter of 
Col. and Mrs. William Lawson Peel, lead- 
ers of the State and city of their day. 

Other survivors are two sons, Dr. F. Phinizy 
Calhoun, Jr., Lawson Peel Calhoun, and a 
daughter, Mrs. B. W. Cardwell, nine grand- 
children and three great-grandchildren, 

He lived at 2649 Rivers Road NW. 


Amendment of Social Security Act To 
Permit Remarriage Without Loss of 
Benefits for Elderly Social Security 


Survivors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual shall not be deprived of a 
monthly social security benefit solely be- 
cause of marriage or remarriage after 
the age of 62. The existing law is un- 
justified which penalizes widows and 
other survivors by cutting off their social 
security survivors’ benefits if they marry 
or remarry. 

The rationale of the present law is 
that the widow's benefit is canceled upon 
remarriage, since she will become en- 
titled to a wife’s benefit. This, however, 
is not always the case today. Because 
the coverage of the social security sys- 
tem was limited during its early years, 
many men were actually excluded from 
coverage during their working life. Self- 
employed farmers are included in this 
category. 

There would be extreme hardship in 
the case of a widow who wanted to marry 
such a retired farmer. She would have 
to sacrifice the benefits earned by her 
first husband, and she would receive no 
wife’s or widow's benefits. 

Even if the new husband were en- 
titled to benefits, the widow’s stipend 
would be reduced. Instead of receiving 
82.5 percent of her deceased husband's 
benefit, she would receive 50 percent of 
her new husband's benefit—which 
usually means a reduction of at least 
$20 a month in the amount she receives. 
It is clear that this reduction in income 
would be a deterrent to marriage when 
one realizes that the average retirement 
benefit for workers is now around $80, 
yielding a wife’s benefit of $40—a total 
family income of only $120 a month. 

This bill, which would result in only 
minor costs to the social security system, 
merits the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress. It would enable many of 
our elder citizens to avoid living alone. 
Married couples who can take care of 
each other are more likely to retain their 
health and spirit as active members of 
the community. I strongly urge the 
passage of this bill by the Congress, 
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Communists Had Voting Program Like 
Johnson's 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
number of persons in South Carolina 
and in other parts of the country have 
called my attention to an excellent article 
entitled “Communists Had Voting Pro- 
gram Like Johnson’s.” This article, 
written by Henry J. Taylor, has been 
published in a number of daily newspa- 
pers across the country, including the 
Birmingham Post-Herald of April 16, 
1965. 

This article written by a most respon- 


sible newspaperman, certainly merits the 


attention of all Members of Congress 
during this time, when consideration is 
being given to the so-called voting-rights 
bill. ‘Therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the R Apr. 16, 
1965] 
Communists Hap VorinG PROGRAM LIKE 
JOHNSON’S 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

The Communist Party, USA, In 1956 
planned a voting rights program similar to 
the one the Johnson administration is spon- 
soring today. 

This is not to argue the merits and de- 
Merits of the administration's bill. That's 
a different topic. Federal intervention may 
be needed. 

But the vell should be lifted on a fact of 
history, certainly unknown to our public 
and probably unknown eyen to most Con- 
gressmen and Senators who will vote “yea.” 

Soviet attention to our legislation has al- 
Ways been much more constant and effective 
than we suppose. The pen of Lee Pressman, 
who later confessed to haying been a Com- 
munist, trails all throughout initial agri- 
cultural act and the labor legislation spon- 
sored by the ori 
oe ae tit of which Pressman was an 


Well. the Red shadows still breathe and 
glow. 

Foreign Minister Andrel Gromyko is the 
Kremlin's top specialist on American affairs. 
He knows our country like Mickey Mantle 
knows the Yankee Stadium. Nobody in the 
Soviet hierarchy even approaches his staying 
power, for he has survived every purge on 
his knowledge of the United States. 

I encountered Gromyko’s expertness again 
and again during Geneva conferences. In 
fact, I came to know this Red leader when 
his concentration on our country began a 
full 21 years ago. This was during the 1944 
Dumbarton Oaks conference called to design 
the United Nations. 

He's acquainted with a surprising quantity 
of American political, trade union, and in- 
dustrial leaders on an after-hours conversa- 
tion basis, 

Some, like Mr. Bernard Baruch, whom he 
respects, always have had his number, but 
nothing chills this already cold man in his 
search for leverages against our internal 
stability and especialy our legisiation. 


Congress of Industrial. 
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Gromyko's bland, Sphinx-like personality 
reminds you of a magician who comes on 
stage without tables or props—Just a hand- 
kerchief hidden in his hand. Then for 20 
minutes he pulls unexpected things out of it. 

For example, in an airplane flying the At- 
lantic, Gromyko once suddenly recited to me 
the foreign-born percentages in our chief 
trade unions and in our 12 largest cities, and 
he mentioned in passing. that more Czechs 
live in Chicago than in any city except 
Prague. 

Or listen to Gromyko on. another occasion. 
“Mr. Taylor,” he said, “what you Americans 
call law is really a form of politics”. He 
didn't just say that. He thinks that. Such 
are the notes he plays when he calls the tune 
for Kremlin policy inside our country. 

This means Gromyko calls the tune for the 
Communist Party, U.S.A. 

In December 1956, that party began a pro- 
gram which it named the Lincoln project.” 
Its target date for fulfillment should interest 
us today—1965. 

At its inception in 1956 the plan was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia by the respected 
American Flag Committee and read 

“To implement the Lincoln project, the 
Communist Party's Central Committee will 
begin to dispatch agents to 11 Southern 
States next month (January 1957) to work 
with local party leaders in suryeying 20 
counties, any one of which might be ideally 
suited as a target for disorder early in 1965. 

“This survey will continue through 1957, 
the central committee making the choice of 
20 counties * * * with the final selection to 
be made on the estimated most favorable 
conditions prevailing in 1965. 

“The legislation which the party wili seek 
from Congress in 1965 has already been pre- 
pared by its legal staff. 

“It provides for elimination of all educa- 
tional requirements, including minimum 
literacy tests, as qualifications for yoting in 
Federal, State, and local elections; volds 
residence with respect to counties, munici- 
palities, and other political subdivisions 
within a State, and establishes a system of 
direct Federal supervision and control of the 
local, county, State, and Federal elective 
process.” 

Evidently the House and Senate will pass 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 after debate 
and amendment. To repeat, its merits and 
demerits are another matter. Nevertheless, 
penetra exposing—the Soviet's se- 
cret interest in any legislation is important 
to our lawmakers and our public alike, 

The Lincoln project is a revelation of the 
ghostly Reds’ eternal presence. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, World 
War II and the years since the termina- 
tion of this conflict have been tragic for 
some 17 million Rumanians in their 
homeland. 

The 10th of May is the traditional day 
of independence of the Rumanian peo- 
ple, but in Rumania there is no joy on 
this day, no celebration of that glorious 
day of May 10, 1877, when Rumania pro- 
claimed her independence. Today, these 
brave Rumanians are under the yoke of 
Communist subjugation and oppression 
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and this day of rejoicing has been taken 
away as a right of the Rumanian people. 

In 1877 Rumania proclaimed inde- 
pendence from Turkey, and was recog- 
nized by the European powers as an in- 
dependent state in the Treaty of Berlin, 
and as a kingdom in 1831 under Carol 
I. In 1886 Rumania became a constitu- 
tional monarchy with a bicameral leg- 
islature. 

The life of the Rumanian people was 
always one of uncertainty because of its 
geographic position. Rumania’s loca- 
tion on the border of warring nations 
made it a frequent victim of strife. It 
helped Russia against Turkey during the 
years 1877 and 1878. It was defeated by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in World 
War I. In World War II. Rumania was 
forced to join Germany against the 
US. S. R. by Marshal Ion Antonescu, & 
leader of the militarist movement in Ru- 
mania. In 1944, Antonescu was over- 
thrown by King Michael with the help 
as the Soviets and Rumania joined the 

es. 

With occupation by Soviet troops the 
National Democratic Front, headed by 
the Communist Party, displaced the 
National Peasant Party. As a result of 
this change, a People’s Republic was 
proclaimed on December 30, 1947. Un- 
der this rule, land owners were dispos- 
sessed, industrial and transportation 
units were nationalized and banks were 
taken over by the new regime. On Sep- 
tember 24, 1952, a Soviet type constitu- 
tion was adopted and Rumania, as an 
independent and free state was lost. 

Even though Rumania is behind the 
Iron Curtain for a number of years now, 
her spirit and her wish to once again be 
free and independent remains un- 
daunted. 

I know that all Americans are united 
in the hope that Rumania and all those 
who have been crushed under the heel 
of the Soviets will some day be free 
again. 

The question arises, since Rumania 
cannot clebrate her own day of inde- 
pendence, and is a country so far re- 
moved from the every day life of the 
average American—why do we, in the 
House of Representatives celebrate and 
commemorate this day? 

We do this because we understand the 
plight of the captive nations and have 
many times pledged ourselves to bring 
back freedom to these subjugated na- 
tions. We take this time to again re- 
new our determination that these na- 
tions will be enabled to obtain self-gov- 
ernment, freedom and liberty, to which 
they have an inherent right. 

We cannot forget the ordeal of Ru- 
mania and all the other captive nations 
under the rule of the Soviet. We should 
not turn our eyes away from the en- 
croachment of Soviet domination into 
the Western Hemisphere. There al- 
ready has been evidence of this domina- 
tion in the instance of Cuba, which lies 
only 90 miles away from our borders. 
Now, the uprisings in the Dominican Re- 
public should further alert us to these 
dangers. 

Let us make no mistake about the in- 
tentions of the Russians. They are de- 
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termined to win a total victory in the 

es they have launched against 
the United States and other free nations. 
There is no desire on their part to nego- 
tlate, they believe in a winner-take-all 
policy and are determined that they be 
the winner. We are forced into this 
game, because there is much at stake for 
the Western and free nations and we 
Cannot let this game go to the Russians 
by default. 

So, on this 87th anniversary of Ru- 
Manian independence we should again 
revaluate the world situation. We 
Should again give hope and encourage- 
Ment to the Soviet dominated nations 
and our pledge to those free nations that 
are subject to pressure from the Soviets 
that we shall continue our efforts to 
Make this world one of free and inde- 
Pendent nations, each with its own 
Choice of government and leadership. 


Young Democrats Support Supreme Court 
Reapportionment Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for the 
Past 3 months the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee of the Judi- 
ciary Committee has been holding hear- 
ings on proposed amendments to the 
Constitution which would allow one 
house of a bicameral State legislature to 

apportioned on the basis of factors 
Other than population. The country is 
gradually becoming aware that such an 
PR aca could have unfortunate re- 


On April 10, at their national commit- 
meeting in Kansas City, the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America recognized 
Such possible unfortunate results, and 
adopted a resolution in support of the 
Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote rul- 
The resolution was submitted by 
the national committeeman of the 
Young Democratic Club of Maryland, 
Walter S. Orlinsky, and the president 
of the Maryland club, Steny H. Hoyer. 
I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
resolution adopted by the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY STENY HOYER 
AND WALTER ORLINSKY OF MARYLAND 

Whereas there are pending in the Congress 
Of the United States numerous proposed 
Constitutional amendments designed to ne- 
Bate the effect of the Supreme Court's one- 
man, one-vote ruling; and 

Whereas the concept of an equally 
Weighted vote is fundamental to a progres- 
šive and enlightened democratic society; and 

Whereas the passage of such amendment 
Would perpetuate the disproportionate voice 
Siren minority interests in many of our State 
legislatures; and 
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Whereas historically this Nation in its wis- 
dom has not reflexively reacted to tamper 
with and obviate decisions of the Supreme 
Court: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America call upon the Congress of 
the United States to reject all pending ef- 
forts to overturn the meaningfulness and 
content of the Superme Court’s one-man, 
one-vote decision. 


Prosperity Causes Economy as a Per- 
centage of Gross National Product— 
GNP—To Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us are concerned over the costs 
of government, the Federal debt, the 
budgetary deficit and related fiscal mat- 
ters. 


In this connection, a most astute edi- 
torial was carried by the Nashville Ten- 
nessean on Thursday, April 29, 1965, put- 
ting this whole picture in perspective. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
editorial be reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

Frnt Economy, Cost OUTS ARE TRIMMING 
1965 Dericir 

In his news conferenc> Tuesday, President 
Johnson disclosed that the Government's 
budget deficit in the fiscal year ending June 
30 is expected to be a billion dollars less than 
was estimated in January. The deficit is 
expected to be about $5.3 billion, and is 
indicative of several things. 

One is the galloping economy, which had 
a first quarter output rate of $649 billion and 
is still climbing. Thus tax receipts are run- 
ning well ahead of expectations. Specifi- 
cally, revenue is some $500 million above the 
$91.2 billion forecast. 

At the same time, Government spending 
is falling about $500 million short of the 
projected $97.5 billion, according to the 
President, who may be a little low in his 
estimates. Defense Department spending 
may well run $1 billion under the January 
estimates, largely because of De- 
tense MeNamara's cost reduction program is 
paying off better than most anticipated. 

In fiscal 1964, the Defense ent 
estimated it would save $1.5 billion. It 
ended up saving $2.8 billion. 

When the final figures are totaled up, the 
deficit may be $5 billion, which would be 
the smallest since 1961. 

There are those to whom eyen a $5 billion 
deficit is regarded as something terrible. 
But most of the noise about deficits is caused 
by the peculiar way the United States keeps 
its books. If General Motors or A.T. & T. 
kept books the way the United States does, 
they would have big deficits, too. And for 
that matter, so would most of the foreign 
countries who sometimes propose to lecture 
us on fiscal integrity. 

These have a forum of capital budgeting. 
The United States lumps its expenditures, al- 
though they may involve investments, ac- 
quisitions, recoverable loans and the like. 
Expenditures for a Federal dam are quite 
different from expenditures for jet fighters, 
yet they are added up the same way. 
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Even with all this lumping together of 
things that may not represent an outright ex- 
penditure, the budget as a percentage of gross 
national product has continued to decline. 
During World War II, this Nation was spend- 
ing nearly 50-percent of its total output of 
goods and services. Today it is spending less 
than 15 percent of its total output—and that 
output is continuing to climb. 

Federal debt shows much the same trend. 
Nearly 80 percent of public debt was incurred 
in wartime. During the war years, public 
debt as a percentage of gross national product 
went through the skylight. By 1950, it was 
still 98 percent of the GNP. By 1960, it was 
only 58 percent, and the 1966 estimate is 48. 

All of this is to demonstrate that deficits 
are relative in a big nation growing bigger; 
that if the United States had a better system 
of bookkeeping, it would end up with fat 
surpluses instead of red ink. But since the 
only measure available is the present system, 
the goal is to reduce deficits. 

The economy, which has been accelerated 
by tax cuts, has pumped in more revenue in- 
stead of less. And the Johnson administra- 
tion’s emphasis on cost reduction in Govern- 
ment is paying off. Short of a major war, the 
country may see a balanced budget sooner 
than any one anticipated. £ 


The Attempt To Punish the South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND, Mr. President, on 
May 7, 1965, Harry C. Weaver, president 
and general manager of radio station 
WOKE, in Charleston, S.C., broadcast an 
outstanding editorial in which he quoted 
from a recent broadcast commentary by 
the distinguished news analyst, Paul 
Harvey, of the ABC radio network. In 
view of the fact that there is now pend- 
ing before the Senate another piece of 
anti-South legislation, I ask unanimous 
consent that this broadcast editorial, 
which is concerned with the practice of 
continuing to try to punish the South, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Evrrortan BY Harry C. WEAVER, PRESIDENT 
AND GENERAL MANAGER, WEAVER BROADCAST- 
ING CORP., CHARLESTON, S.C. 

America’s best-known newscaster and one 
of the few men on national radio today who 
defends his America, like a gallant knight 
in bright shining armor riding forth to do 
battle with his adversary, is Mr. Paul Harvey. 

Heard three times daily at 8:55 in the 
morning, 1 o'clock in the afternoon, and 
6:10 in the evening, and once on Saturday 
afternoon at 1 over the ABC radio network 
through the facilities of our radio station, 
Paul Harvey has a deep and transcendent 
love for our American Republic, a burning 
desire to see it well, strong, vital, and united. 
This great American newsman has a tre- 
mendous radio following as South Carolin- 
ians listen dally to hear what Paul Harvey 
He has not only captured the 


power of the spoken word on radio but has 
endeared himself to the “low country” by 
his several personal appearances during the 
past decade. His love for America has been 
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projected into his daily messages with his 
magical words of sincerity and believability 
cultivating, magnifying, and transmitting 
the American way of life throughout our 
great country. 

This past Wednesday evening, Mr. Paul 
Harvey wrote and aired one of the finest 
commentaries in his long and distinguished 
career as & newsman and broadcaster. 
Through public demand, we are attempting 
to re-create his stirring message to Washing- 
ton over the split Union that has existed for 
over a hundred years in our America: 

“How long before the South will be for- 
given? Only a part of the abuse which is 
heaped on Dixie relates to race discrimina- 
tion—another large part relates to North- 
South discrimination. 

“Americans, why is the race problem— 
North and South—but the pressure most of 
all on the South? How long before the South 
will be forgiven? The South lost a war 
100 years ago and it is still paying for it. 
We forgave Germany twice in half that time. 
In the 20 years since Germany fought us the 
last time, we've forgiven them and sent them 
$4 billion. In the 20 years since Japan lost 
its war with us, we've forgiven Japan and 
sent the Japanese $2% billion. It's been 
100 years since Alabama and Georgia and 
Mississippi lost their war and Washington is 
still forcing those States to pay to Washing- 
ton six times as much as they receive in ald. 
The economic jealousy which was in large 
part responsible for the uncivil war is still 
apparent in the present North-South cold 
war. Southern Negro slaves had security— 
but fought for freedom. Today, they have 
freedom—seek security. We have forgiven 
Germany and Japan and Spain and Mexico 
and everybody who ever waged war on us, 
except the Confederacy. We've even prom- 
ised North Vietnam reparations in advance— 
a billion dollars’ aid per year—if southeast 
Asians will stop the war at the 17th parallel. 

“The Southern United States is entirely 
willing to accept a cease-fire at the Mason- 
Dixon line and peaceful coexistence wherever 
it is still occupied by the enemy. The South- 
ern States have surrendered unconditional- 
ly—they're no threat to the security of their 

bors. They have no territorial ambi- 
tions beyond their borders; indeed, you never, 
ever hear of a retired southerner moving 
North—they mind their own business, con- 
tributing more than generously to the U.S. 
Treasury. Now, Washington would not 
think—would not think—of meddling in the 
internal affairs of West Germany or Italy 
or Japan, it would be inexcusably bad man- 
ners, it would engender resentment, it would 
likely set the stage for another military con- 
frontation. And yet, Washington approves 
and applauds the invasion of our own South 
by Yankee mobs, and supports their continu- 
ing invasion with Federal troops. Now, 
granted, the South made a mistake—it lost 
the war—but many others have lost many 
wars and Washington has generously helped 
the fallen to their feet, sponsored their re- 
construction, reestablished their independ- 
ence. How long before the South will be for- 
given? Not one of Uncle Sam's former 
enemies has become a better friend, not one 
has stuck with him through peace and war, 
feast and famine, as has this one. Uncle 
Sam has no ally on whom he can count as 
surely as on this splendid, energetic, dynamic 
segment of himself. Isn't it time to stop 
this masochistic punishment? Isn't three 
generations of spitting on Johnny Reb's 
grave enough? How long before the South 
will be forgiven?” 

For many long years a great admirer of 
this outstanding American and newsman of 
integrity and morality, we of WOKE respect 
and appreciate the untiring efforts of this 
uncommon man, Paul Harvey, as he travels 
and broadcasts from every section of our 
American Republic, writing and telling the 
wonderful story of the American way of life. 
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Our only regret—in these times of trouble 
and strife in the Union—is that there are 
not more Paul Harveys to project the glories 
and blessings of Americanism throughout the 
length and breadth of the greatest Nation in 
the world—the United States of America. 


A Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am happy to submit for the 
Record a speech made by Mr. Ned Cur- 
ran, 608 Birch Street SW., Vienna, Va., 
before the town council on April 19, 1965, 
in which he brings forward an unusual 
solution to a serious problem affecting 
the community. It is through such ac- 
tive participation of our citizens that 
government at all levels can be improved 
and enabled to serve the people effec- 
tively. It is indeed a pleasure to present 
this fine example of individual talent 
given in public service. 

The speech follows: 

A PROPOSAL 


Mr. Mayor, members of the town council, 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you. Let me stress in the beginning 
that I appear as a private citizen of Vienna 
and not as a reporter for the Vienna Virgin- 
ian. My appearance therefore is not to be 
construed as any representation of Virginian 
policy, pro or con. 

As one who has sat through several life- 
times of speeches, presentations, discussions, 
and debates of public issues on all levels, 
I can best appreciate the blessings of brevity. 
I shall be brief. 

I think by now we are all well aware that 
Vienna faces what very closely approaches 
a transportation crisis. Its only railroad line, 
the Washington & Old Dominion, literally 
teeters on the brink of extinction. It is 
said to be unprofitable in its freight-only 
operation and may soon be sold to the Vir- 
ginia State Highway Department. The fact 
that the State reportedly plans to use the 
rail bed for Highway 66 right-of-way in Ar- 
lington County seems of obscure benefit to 
Vienna. ` 

The situation has all the elements of crisis. 
First of all, loss of the line would deprive 
business and industry along its 40 miles 
from Herndon to Alexandria of rail ingress 
and egress. Location on the railroad is obvi- 
ous testimony of the integral part it plays 
in the operation of this business and indus- 
try. Several establishments in Vienna par- 
ticularly have gone so far as to make sub- 
stantial investments in the expectation of 
the railroad’s continued existence. 

Secondly, withdrawal of rail service would 
almost immediately necessitate the introduc- 
tion of heavier truck traffic into the area. 
This carries the twofold disadvantage of be- 
ing more expensive to individual businesses 
and of being physically and financially bur- 
densome on the local road system, its users, 
and the jurisdictions which maintain it. 

Not the least dimension of the crisis is 
time. The railroad is even now seeking per- 
mission on the State and Federal level to 
discontinue operation. Besides the immi- 
nence of the problem to commercial freight 
users, there is the necessity of saying the 
railroad now or it will be lost forever for 
whatever future purpose it might serve. 
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There can be little doubt, then, that there 
is a crisis or that it is acute. 

In-an attempt not only to solve the im- 
mediate problem but also to convert the rall- 
road into an asset for much of northern 
Virginia, I offer the following proposal. 

I suggest that all the jurisdictions along 
the railroad, Loudon County, Herndon, Fair- 
fax County, Vienna, Falls Church, Arlington, 
etc., form a Northern Virginia Railroad Au- 
thority for the purpose of buying and oper- 
ating the Washington & Old Dominion. 

The authority would be a separate and 
distinct physical and fiscal entity with ju- 
risdictions represented on the basis of popu- 
lation or track mileage, or some such 
formula, 

The authority wouid raise revenue through 
the medium of a taxing district, or by issu- 
ing bonds. The bonds could be self-liquidat- 
ing, or in the nature of a public debt, in- 
curred by a vote of the people. 

The purchase of the line by this means 
would serve first to save the railroad for tts 
immediate freight function. But perhaps 
even more significantly, the line could then 
also introduce commuter service. 

This latter conception, admittedly a long 
range proposition, could some day link this 
area to the proposed Washington metropoli- 
tan rapid transit system, at least one leg of 
which is planned to extend to Rosslyn. 

The benefits of a northern Virginia com- 
muter line seem to me to be both many and 
obvious, It would give this area that much 
better access to the District of Columbia as 
well as to points in between. It would help 
preserve the rural-residential character of 
the area by operating on the existing toad- 
bed and obviating the need for more and 
more terrain-destroying super highways. 

The line would be of even greater benefit, 
I would think, to the more remote areas of 
Herndon, Dulles Airport and Reston, which 
are destined to become bigger population 
clusters while losing none of their insularity- 

I do not envision that such a commuter 
line would seriously affect current or future 
bus service or highway complexes. The point 
in the whole issue is that all of these and 
more are needed and will continue to be 
needed into the foreseeable future. Intra- 
area transportation as well as V; -Wash- 
ington travel are unquestionably essential to 
our community and those surrounding us. 

It is quite possible there are not now 
enough prospective rail commuters in this 
area to enable the line to operate in the 
black immediately. Besides the difficulty of 
changing traveling habits, there is probably 
the fact that there just aren't enough people 
here to sustain reasonably worthwhile serv- 
ice. The possibility is quite distinct that 
the commuter service would have to be sub- 
sidized during its initial years. 

But the authority could devote some 
energy to a public relations selling job to win 
customers, It might also consider such side- 
lights as tourist trips, or historical tours. 
tapping the growing Washington influx, or 
possibly school excursions. 


It is without any hesitation that I add that 


the line might possibly qualify either in the 
beginning or soon after for Federal aid of 
some sort, either as part of a greater transit 
system or as a suburban commuter line. I 
see no harm in looking to the Government 
for help in an undertaking so vital as this 
one. 

I cannot stress too strongly, nor argue too 
repetitively that in our part of the world. 
in Vienna, in northern Virginia, in 1965, 
public transportation is seriously inadequate 
and constitutes a major area flaw that bids 
to become worse. Any public opinion poll 
taken in Vienna In recent years will testify 
to that. 

Anyone, I think, from a person you stop 
at random on Maple Avenue to the most 
knowledgeable modern transportation ex- 
perts will tell you that more highways for 
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More cars is not the answer. Almost all 

Ofcial thinking (and planning) on the sub- 

ject has shifted very markedly from high- 

Ways to public surface transportation in 

Stappling with today’s and tomorrow's mass 
vement problems. 

We should be unwilling, financially and 
*sthetically, to permit Vienna's inundation 
by highway traffic. If we mean to do more 

repeatedly recite our chronic litany— 

e Vienna's scenic and sociological 

and cater to aging toddler popula- 

tlon—then I insist we must at least consider 

& way to make it easier, safer and more 

attractive to get from one place to another. 

tion is almost as necessary as food 

and I submit that the time has come for us 
to regard it as such. 

I mean to pursue this proposal as far as I 
San, I present it to the council for your 
Serious deliberation and to give it as broad 
à currency as possible. I would like to see 
it an issue in the coming council election 
Campaign. I would like to hear it debated 
extensively. I may be wrong about the tac- 
tic, I'm convinced I am not about the strat- 

And I need your help—we all do. 

Forgive my ineloquence and thank you for 

Your time and attention. 


L. J. Hortin, Director of the School of 
Journalism, Ohio University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, over 30 
years ago I had the privilege and honor 
ot being in a journalism class at Murray 
State College where the instructor was 
Hon. L. J. Hortin. 

He was an outstanding instructor at 
that time and all of his former students 
are honoring him at Murray State Col- 
lege at Murray, Ky., on the night of 
May 29. 

His record speaks for itself. 

There was an outstanding article writ- 
ten by Bill Powell, one of the best writers 
in the Nation, that appeared in the 
Wednesday, March 10 issue of the 
Paducah Sun-Democrat, an outstanding 
newspaper, which portrays the greatness 
Of the Honorable L. J. Hortin. The 
article follows: 

Bur PowzLL's Noresoox: L. J. Hortin Has 
Many STUDENTS In Newsrooms 

I don't remember many of my college 

Chers; I saw most of them only at class- 

e and I saw few of them any other time. 

T remember E. B. Howton; he was my kind- 

agriculture teacher who somehow 

knew from the first that I didn't have my 
heart in agriculture. 

I remember Professor Mellen, the brilliant 

teacher who sensed that first day 
in class that I had more affection for the 
Newspaper business than I did for English. 

I remember Dr. Forrest Pogue. Actually 
I didn’t have any classes under Pogue, the 
Temarkable teacher who has gone on to be a 
Breat World War II historian and biographer 
(George Catlett Marshall), but he would talk 
to me and others at length at the Hut or on 
the library steps most any time we drew him 
into a conversation. 

And I remember Prof. L. J. Hortin. 

How I remember Hortin, the slim and ner- 
Yous journalism teacher. He has meant 
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more to me and to many others who knew 
him at Murray than anyone else. 

Hortin, now director of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohlo University, Athens, was a 
genuine newspaperman who took his sharp 
professional training right into the class- 
room and never, never let it get mossed over 
with the unreality of a secluded college cam- 


pus. 

Hortin brought with him the actuality of 
reporting, and of the city room, and even the 
presses. He introduced us, with all the real- 
ism in the world, to the editor's desk and the 
characters which paraded through his news- 
room, and who, like lingering ghosts, parade 
through ours now. 

As I said, Hortin was nervous. But his 
nervousness was energy; his inability to stand 
still was enthusiasm. 

Many young men and women who went 
through his classes gained and kept unusual 
interest in the news business. 

them were Ed Freeman, now man- 
aging editor of the Nashville Tennessean; 
Gene Graham, a Pulitzer Prize winner for re- 
porting; John Mack Carter, editor, Ladies’ 


roving editor; Jack Anderson, telegraph 
tor of the Mayfield Messenger; Ray Mofield, 
head of a new communications department 
at Murray College; Herbert Lee Wiliams, head 
of the journalism department at Memphis 
State, and many others who have been suc- 
cessful in the newspaper business and in 
other fields. Pogue was one of Hortin’s boys. 
So were Lt. Gov. Harry Lee Waterfield and 
US. Representative ROBERT A. EVERETT, of 
Tennessee. So were Wayne Freeman and 
Wayland Rayburn, and Frank Ellis and Henry 
Whitlow, and Joe Freeland. 

The remarkable thing is that Hortin can 
reel off a list of 50 or 60 such people without 
consulting a note and without stopping very 
long to think. 

“I'm reluctant to start naming my boys 
and girls of yesteryear, however,” he told me. 
"I'm sure I would leave off someone, and I 
don"t want to do that.” 

He said he was a typical absentminded 
professor, but I know better than that, of 
course. 

The reason for his statement was that 1 
had written to Hortin and asked him to list 
for me, if he could, the standout boys and 
girls he had in his classes. 

Back came a letter and a long list, but 
Hortin asked that he be given time to write 
to Murray State and obtain a correct list. 

That is like him; he taught us very early 
not to guess, but to strike quickly at the best 
source. 

But those he remembered make an impres- 
sive list; I don’t believe any teacher in Mur- 
ray State's history drew around him so many 
people who really were on their way to suc- 
cess. 

“Please don't say much about me,” Hortin 
said in his letter. “It is the students of 
mine who deserve the notice.” 

You don’t have to say much about Hor- 
tin—just that he is one of the rarities of the 
journalism colleges. He is a professional 
who could do well in any newsroom at any 
time because, in the long years and the buzz 
of amateurs around his thronelike desk, he 
has not lost touch with good reporting and 
editing and the other realities of newspaper- 
ing. 

Wherever Murray Staters gather—espe- 
cially those who have wound up in the news- 
room, as I have and as Jack Anderson and 
Ed Freeman and many others have—the 
name of Mr. Hortin soon comes up. 

We speak of him with awe. Graying men 
and women who are old hands in their own 
right do this. 

The slight, quick-speaking professor has 
stayed with us. We never seem to alter our 
perspective—with Hortin being in the head 
chair and us listening and looking on as he 
talked like a Gatlin gun and nervously toyed 
with a blank sheet of paper on his desk. 
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Actually, not one of us was Hortin’s fa- 
vorite student. His favorite was Miss Mellie 
Scott of Heath. She still is. Mellie is Mrs. 
Hortin. 

I wish we could have a reunion with Hortin 
sometime this summer at Kentucky Lake. 

I believe we could have a big thing and 
that it would do all of us good to be together 
again. 

If you're interested in a reunion, please let 
me know. ` 


The Indians of Idaho—Poems by 
Phillip William George 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, the his- 
tory of our Nation and of my State of 
Idaho is bound up in the proud history 
and traditions of the American Indian. 

Phillip William George, a member of 
the great Nez Perce Nation, of Lapwai, 
Idaho, has captured in magnificent 
poetry, the lonely and lost splendor in 
which his people lived and the love they 
held for their lands. i 

Mr. George is presently attending the 
Institute of American Indian Arts, in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. He plans to major 
in anthropology, with an eventual teach- 
ing career in Indian history. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two of Phillip George’s outstanding 
poetic works, entitled “Battle Won Is 
Lost” and “Proviso.” Both of them were 
published in a special book which was 
presented to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in conjunction of the American 
Indian Festival Pageant. 


There being no objection, the poems 


-were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
BATTIE Won Is Lost 


They said, “You are no longer a lad.“ 
I nodded. 

They said, “Enter the council lodge.” 
Isat. 

They said, “Our lands are at stake.” 

I scowled. 

They said, “We are at war.” 

T hated. 

They said, “Prepare red war symbols.” 


They said, “You'll see friends die.” 
I cringed. 
They said, “Desperate warriors fight best.“ 


They said, “To die is glorious.” 
They lied. 


Proviso 


After my wake, oh people of my lodge, 
Place a drum upon my chest 

And lay me on a travois— 

An ancient, gentle travois. 

In the dawn, not eventide, I beg, 
Take me far away. 

Tu drum. 

I'l sing. 
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Carry me in regalia of bygone days 

Plumed by the morning breath of Appaloosas, 
Across the meadow of the camas, 

Through satin dew upon Wallowa's shadow, 
There leave me far away. 

Tl. drum. 

III sing. 


Hold me without bruising, as in embrace, 
Carpeted on the palmis of loving hands. 
Move through the camps from west to east, 
For my sun rises, does not set, 

And lifts me far away. 

TU drum. 

I'll sing. 


Mail Service Getting Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12,1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I place in the Recorp 
the statement of Jerome Keating, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Let- 
ter Carriers, in which he points out that 
the mail service is the worst he has seen 
in 15 years and is getting worse. He also 
indicated that one reason is “reduced 
railway post office operations.” 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
Postal Department is planning to remove 
the mail car from trains Nos. 42 and 43 of 
the Burlington Railroad between Alli- 
ance, Nebr., and Billings, Mont. If this 
is permitted it will mean the mail service 
in the four Western States will get even 
worse, even though making the mail 
service worse is almost unbelievable: 

Question. Mr. Keating, just how bad is 
mail service these days? 

Answer. It’s the worst I've ever seen and 
I've been associated with the letter carriers 
for 42 years. It gets worse every year. 

Question. Can you give some specifics? 

Answer. Yes. Service has been cut all 
along the line. The postal service has stead- 
ily consolidated post offices, reduced railway 
post office operations, and cut money order 
and postal savings facilities. Twice-daily 
deliveries now are reduced to one. Parcel 
post deliveries are down to five from six per 
week. I have here on my desk the wrapping 
from a package mailed from Lower Man- 
hattan to a point on Long Island on Janu- 
ary 4. It did not arrive until the 14th. Ten 
days to travel just a few miles. Another 
package, mailed from Washington, D.C., last 
January 13, arrived at its destination in Des 
Moines on January 25. In Greenville, S.C., 
church bulletins mailed on a Monday did not 
arrive until the following Monday or Tues- 
day, thereby leaving members uninformed 
about the Sunday services. All were for local 
delivery. In Madisonville, Ky., beauty par- 
lors’ supplies, shipped parcel post by. train 
from nearby Nashville, took nearly a week. 
In sheer exasperation, the owners switched 
to a commercial delivery service. 

Question. Speaking of parcel post, why are 
so many packages smashed in the mails? 

Answer. Largely because of electronic sort- 
ing equipment. At the main post office in 
Washington, D.C., 14 employees are kept 
busy rewrapping broken packages. Recently, 
the St. Paul Post Office was smashing 25 
hampers of packages daily. When this forced 
them to return to human labor, the rate 
dropped to one hamper per day. 

Question. What's behind all these short- 
comings in the mail service these days? 
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Answer. Lack of manpower, primarily. Re- 
duced use of railroads is another reason. 
The post office now has taken the position 
that sorting of mail in transit, as done in the 
railway mail cars, is no longer necessary. 
All of this means not only poor service, but 
more and more overtime. Some postal work- 
ers now spend 80 hours a week on the job. 
That is a waste of money, because a man 
cannot work efficiently that long. 

Question. That brings up the question of 
postal employee morale. What's the picture 
there? 

Answer. It could hardly be worse. Postal 
employees are trying to do a job they can- 
not do because there are not enough of them. 
But, of course, they get the blame for poor 
service. Employees are being worked to their 
physical limits and are suffering in many 
ways. In the Atlanta region, there were 55,- 
840 hours of work lost over seven pay peri- 
ods. Many accidents were due to physi- 
cal and mental exhaustion. Employees in 
the Denver post office have been requested to 
cancel annual leave. In Hays, Kans., all an- 
nual leave has been canceled. It is im- 
Possible to begin to tell of all instances 
where men are compelled to carry their own 
mail route and part of another one. 

Question. What's your answer to these 
problems? 

Answer. The postal service needs more 
manpower, particularly the appointment of 
full-time career employees to a greater ex- 
tent. Equipment and management tech- 
niques were supposed to improve service, re- 
duce manpower. But frankly, they looked 
better in the show window than they have 
worked inside the store. ABCD (same day 
business delivery) has delayed as much or 
More mail than it expedited. It has turned 
out to be a mere gimmick. Much more has 
been expected from the ZIP code than it can 
produce. The program depends upon a ma- 
chine, the “optical scanner,” which has not 
even been completely invented—and when 
invented will haye many shortcomings. The 
main trouble is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been laying off people in anticipa- 
tion of automation before the automated 
machines have arrived. 


What Is Conservatism? Who Is a 
Conservative? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit today a 
treatise in semantics. I know not the 
author, but in this day when the leftist 
liberals claim to be moderates, and the 
moderates to be conservatives with com- 
plete outlawing of true conservatives, by 
root derivation and definition, it would 
do all of our colleagues well to reread this 
definition as set forth: 

Wat Is CONSERVATISM? WHO Is a 
CONSERVATIVE? 

Conservatism—derived from the root word 
“conserve,” meaning to save, protect, guard, 
and maintain and insure for the future. 

Hence, “conservationists” of nature and 
natural resources are accepted as vigilant 
guardians of forest preservés, animal life, 
water, and soil and are respected for their 
stand. 

A conservative is concerned with the con- 
servation of spiritual and legal resources 
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found in our Declaration of Independence 
and established in the constitutional system 
of the United States of America. He believes 
principles are eternal and hence do not all 
necessarily need changing. 

Thus a conservative is one who: 

Recognizes and asknowledges the power, 
authority, and providence of Almighty God 
the bestower of human liberty. 

Practices personal responsibility as 4 
counterpart of his personal liberty, and un- 
derstands that this provides the ultimate 
support for our system of government. 

Dedicates himself to the conservation of 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
order to insure limited constitutional gov- 
ernment and national independence. 

Defends and encourages personal privacy. 
and the right to own and operate private 
property, which he fully knows to be the only 
source of all public revenue for the opera- 
tion of Government. 3 

These are the basic tenets and principles 
which unite all conservatives, in spirit and 
moral law, regardless of creed, color, race, SeX, 
or political party affillation. 


Dominican Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include the follow- 
ing excellent editorial appearing in the 
May 5, 1965, issue of the Peoria Journal 
Star written by Charles L. Dancey: 

DOMINICAN Economy THREAD THIN 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

A few months ago, when I was just checked 
into El Emajador Hotel at Santo Domingo. 
I went up to my room in the evening and 
found the washbowl filled with water, the 
glass on the little shelf filled with water, and 
the bathtub filled with water. 

I said to myself, “Somebody is trying to 
tell me something.” 

What it meant, of course, was that the 
water supply of the finest modern facility 
in the country was not reliable, and it was a 
standing custom to be prepared.“ 

This is a hint of how that little country 
has been hanging by a thread, and how the 
snapping of that thread is more than po- 
litical, more than economic, and threatens 
the very life of the population in basic terms 
of having water to drink, food to eat, and & 
minimum level of protection from epidemics- 

President Johnson wasn't exaggerating a 
bit when he indicated the need for sizable 
forces and great deal of effort to provide the 
simple basic services of modern civilization 
if we are to keep the population alive under 
conditions that have disrupted such services. 

These conditions have also been a clue to 
how vulnerable that place has been to ruth- 
less Communist efforts at destruction. They 
did not need the strength to take over any- 
thing. All that was needed was the oppor- 
tunity and the training to disrupt a level of 
development that was hanging on the edge 
of the cliff at best. 

The consequences would automatically be 
massive disaster for tens of thousands, and 
the kind of shattering health and survival 
conditions that strip a people naked and 
defenseless before any hard-core authority 
trained and prepared to emerge. 

The political situation was similar. 
Thirty years of the iron dictatorship of Tru- 
jillo, who wouldn't tolerate the existence 
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competent or independent men, stripped the 
country of any political development or of 
the development of potential political lead- 
ers. or of any truly political experience. 

When Juan Bosch was elected in their 
first free elections, he tried to play both ends 
against the middle to some extent. He 
launched a program for “social justice“ and 
Was hailed in this country as a fine, liberal, 
democratic leader, 

But he was blind to the nature, character, 
and menace of Castroite communism, it 
seemed. 

He had not learned politics either stripped 
Of the dictatorial experience, and he was 
Tapidly forging a one-party liberal regime 
that increasingly employed the methods of 
Oppression to build its power and perma- 
nence. 

He seemed to be using union mobs to 
take vengeance and assist ín the repression 
of any who disagreed with him and his 
Program, and he made appeals of the 
Nature that could be used with equal effect 
by the Communists. 

As we pointed out some years ago, the 
Military chiefs of all Latin American coun- 
tries now realize that they are the first to be 
executed when the Communists take over, 
and Castro's ruthlessness in Cuba even 
Against those military leaders who were on 
his side has impressed all such in Latin 
America and makes them sensitive and alert 
to developments that may lead to their own 
execution. 

Bosch's increasingly erratic conduct. His 
Promises and appeals. His centralization of 
Power, All these things caused increasing 
fear among the military chiefs and many 
Others involved in trying to make the prim- 
itive economy function and develop that he 
Was intentionally or blindly setting the stage 
for a Castro takeover. 

1 They finally kicked him out in despera- 
on. 

A military Junta took over, but they were 
Chiefly concerned with having a functioning 
State, and did not desire to run its civil life. 
They summoned Donald Reid Cabral, a 
Slightly built youngish man, an auto dealer, 
and a man who had been on an economic 
Mission for Bosch overseas at the time of the 
Coup. They asked him to head up a civil 
ene and try to put the country on its 

eet. 

This unassuming young man apparently 
had nothing to do with the revolution itself 
&nd his talents were simply called upon be- 
cause of the urgent need of some adminis- 
trative talent. 

He restored a press freedom that didn’t 
exist under liberal, democratic Juan Bosch 
With the blessing of the military chiefs (al- 
though they were the chief targets of free 
Press criticism). 

They were trying to make Dominica a liv- 

“Able, organized part of society, after it had 

m under an iron heel in abject poverty 

for a generation, and this was a staggering 
in a poor country. 

Because there had been a military putsch 
against the democratic president, our own 
Country dragged its feet on the normal eco- 
nomic aid which Dominican Republic needed 
More desperately than almost anybody else 
as a simple matter of human necessity. 

This didn’t help matters. 

Just when we were to move to 
Bive real assistance and perhaps because of 

hat—because of the threat that it might 
Succeed and it was now or never—Bosch’s 
folks launched their revolution. 

As the military chiefs had originally feared, 

h's forces, his followers, and his program 

Was so infiltrated by Communists that when 

Himself, tried to bring about a cease- 

fire, it became clear that he wasn't running 
the revolution any longer. 


It was, indeed, in the hands of the Com- 
Munists, 
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Their allies are ignorance, poverty, disor- 
ganization, disease, and fear. And these will 
be our most stubborn foes. 

The Reds were obviously, and are now, 
perfectly willing to snap the thread of life 
for Dominica, to permit those island peo- 
ple to go down to death and desolation by 
starvation, thirst, epidemic disease, and then 
take over the shattered remnants by tradi- 
tional terror tactics. 

It is this that we have moved to prevent. 

The biggest problem is not a military con- 
frontation with these specialists in disorder 
and destruction. The biggest problem is 
putting together enough of the functional 
fabric of a society to permit people to live, 
to eat, and to escape mass death by epidemic 
disease. 

That ts a big job. 

And it must be done—or we hand Fidel 
Castro, free of charge, a weapon he can use 
over and over again throughout the Amer- 
icas. 


Drug Control Needed Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago, the House passed and sent to 
the other body a drug control bill for 
1965. This is much needed legislation 
and it is the hope of many of us on the 
House side that the other body will take 
this matter up at the earliest moment 
and come forth with some legislation. If 
there is a difference between the House 


and Senate legislation, I am sure we can 


go to conference and can come up with a 
workable bill in the public interest. 
Much is being written about narcotics 
and drugs throughout the country. I 
append herewith an article condensed 
from Today's Health Guide” which will 
be published in June of this year, Con- 
tained within this article are many rea- 
sons why this legislation should be en- 
acted by Congress to assist in resolving 
this situation: 

Narcotics: THe AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION’s REPORT? ON A GROWING PROBLEM 

Thousands of Americans awakened this 
morning with one driving need—to obtain 
enough illegal drugs to see them 
the day. They are victims of a habit so 
powerful and so expensive that many will 
commit crimes before the day is done in order 
to pay for their drugs. 

Addiction is a serious illness, with fre- 
quently tragic consequences. It is also 
linked in the public mind with the under- 
world, which today in the United States 
is the source of narcotics. As a result most 
people are concerned with addiction as a 
crime rather than with addiction as a 
disease. 

In numerical terms, the problem seems 
small and insignificant when compared with 
alcoholism or with the venereal disease 
problem. The truth is that no one can say, 
with complete certainty, how many people 
are addicted to drugs. Addicts are hardly 
eager to be counted in a census, knowing 


* Condensed from the forthcoming book, 
Today's Health Guide.” Copyright 1965 by 
the American Medical Association. To be 
published in June 1965. 
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that their behavior is illegal and considered 
immoral. 

The typical narcotics addict requires $10 
to $30 daily for drugs. Male addicts usually 
turn to stealing in one form or another 
to obtain the necessary money. Since stolen 
merchandise brings the thief only a small 
proportion of its original cost, addicts must 
steal items worth far more than the cash 
they need for drugs. It can be safely said 
that the typical male addict may steal in 
a year's time merchandise valued at from 
$30,000 to $90,000. The figure of $350 million 
has been suggested by the Federal Bureau 
of Narcotics as the amount spent annually 
for illegal drugs. 

The typical female addict usually resorts to 
prostitution to obtain the money she needs. 
It is likely that more than half the women 
in the prisons of our large cities are both 
prostitutes and narcotics addicts. 

It is clear that society is paying an exor- 
bitant price, in a variety of ways, for con- 
tinuing to let this problem go unsolved. 


THREE PHASES OF ADDICTION 


True addiction occurs only with sedative 
drugs and is associated with the continued 
use of barbiturates and opiates. Addiction 
has three separate but related phases: toler- 
ance, habituation, and physical dependence. 
Tolerance is the diminishing effect of the 
same dose of a drug, or the need to increase 
the size of the dose in order to get an effect 
similar to the earlier ones. Habituation is 
the emotional or psychological need which 
is met by the drug. Dependence is the 
body's need to get the drug. 

Opiates that have been used by addicts in 
the United States are oplum, morphine, 
heroin, and the synthetic drugs that are 
man-made but have an effect similar to that 
of an opium derivative. In the early 1930's, 
opium ceased to be the drug of choice among 
American addicts, giving way to morphine. 
A few years later heroin, a morphine deriva- 
tive, became their preferred drug. Heroin is 
nearly twice as powerful as morphine and is 
used by most of today’s opiate addicts. Her- 
oin is illegal in the United States, and anyone 
possessing it is violating the law, for either 
the heroin itself, or the opium from which 
it is made, must have been smuggled into 
the country. 


THE SPEED BALL KICK 


Although not an addicting drug, cocaine is 
habituating and is used by some opiate 
addicts. It gives an almost instantaneous 
“charge” which is very concentrated and 
intense but of short duration. It stimulates, 
whereas opiates depress. Addicts seldom use 
cocaine by itself consistently because it is 
extremely high priced on the illegal market 
and because its effects are so short lived. 
Some experienced addicts like to mix heroin 
and cocaine Into a “speed ball” which com- 
bines the immediate “kick” of cocaine with 
the extended afterglow of heroin. Addicts 
also call this mixture a love affair, because 
heroin is often referred to as boy“ and co- 
caine as “girl.” 

Other drugs which are under Federal regu- 
lation, even though they are not opiates and 
not addicting, are marihuana and peyote. 
They, too, are stimulants—not depressants. 

The barbiturates, or sleeping pills, are 
regarded as genuinely addicting drugs when 
used to excess. Evidence gathered in the 
past few years strongly suggests that overuse 
of barbiturates may lead to an addiction as 
serious, if not more so, than the opiates. 
Some nacotic users, take barbiturates if their 
regular drug is not available, and some take 
both opiates and barbiturates. 

Many people still believe that an addict 
can be identified by his appearance. He can- 
not. As a matter of fact, members of an 
addict’s immediate family may not observe 
any changes in his appearance due to his use 
of drugs. It is true, however, that heroin 
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users may have scars or sores on their arms 
resulting from repeated injections of the 
crug into the veins. 

It is extremely difficult to an 
opiate user who Is receiving a regular supply 
of his drug. If the drug is withdrawn for 
1 or 2 dsys, however, the addict is easily 
identified by a series of definite involuntary 
reactions called the withdrawal or abstinence 
syndrome. The severity of the addiction can 
be measured by the seyerity of this reaction 
pattern. A mild abstinence syndrome in- 
volves sneezing, yawning, perspiring, water- 
ing of the eyes, and a running nose. A mod- 
erate response includes tremors of the body, 
goose flesh, loss of appetite, and dilation of 
the pupils, 

A severe syndrome often involves fever, 
increased blood pressure, rapid breathing, 
insomnia, and acute restlessness. In its 
most intense form, the response takes the 
form of vomiting, diarrhea, weight loss, and 
of the limbs. The reaction pattern 
begins when the effect of the last shot starts 
i the typical heroin addict, 
is nearly 6 hours; for the mor- 
t, it is likely to be 12 hours; for 
the opium addict, 24 hours. 

The sociologist sees addiction as a prob- 


deprivation, and a high rate of juvenile de- 
linquency. The phychologist, on the other 
hand, interprets addiction among minority 

ps as an expression of frustration and 


kind of family situation. 

Many people hold fast to the idea of addic- 
tion being strictly a problem of law en- 
forcement. They feel that if the smuggling 
rings are smashed and the pushers thrown 
in jall, addiction will disappear because no 
illegal drugs will be available. 

Another group. holds the opposite view. 
They insist that addiction is an illness and 


This group also argues that making addic- 
tion a crime may actually increase the num- 
ber of addicts. Because drugs are illegal, 
they are expensive; because much money can 
be made from their sale, the underworld and 
the “pushers” try to make as many addicts as 
possible. This group points to the low num- 
ber of addicts in Great Britain. There ad- 
dicts may register with the police, without 
penalty, and receive drugs at low cost while 
undergoing medical treatment. 

A NEW INTEREST 

Formidable barriers stand in the way of 

in the narcotics addiction field, but 


est in the drug problem; there is encourage- 
ing action on a number of fronts, there are 
many hopeful signs. 

Several State probation and parole depart- 
ments have been testing the usefulness of in- 
tensive casework by parole officers to help the 
addict make a satisfactory adjustment. 

A number of church-sponsored groups have 
pioneered in providing services to support 
addicts trying to break their drug habit. A 
few voluntary agencies are developing experi- 
mental casework services tailored to the 
needs of the addict struggling with the prob- 
lem of readjustment. 

The mass media have been focusing the 
public's attention on the narcotics problem. 

Narcotics Anonymous, patterned after Al- 
coholics Anonymous, was founded in 1949 
by Daniel Carlson, a former addict. It now 
has branches in a number of cities and is 
gaining experience in providing effective re- 
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sources for addicts. NA accepts only mem- 
bers who are off drugs and offers the ex- 
addict the chance to discuss his problems 
with others facing similar difficulties. 

While addiction can be treated sticcessfully 
In some instances, it Is a long and hard fight, 
and relapses are common. It cannot be em- 
phasized too often or too earnestly that the 
only way to be safe against drug addiction is 
to avoid any practice that might lead to it. 
Trying marijuana just for kicks often leads 
to heroin addiction. Glue sniffing by adoles- 
cents, using airplane model glue, can lead to 
serious physical results, and the effects it 
produces may cause a desire for bigger and 
stronger “kicks.” Other cangerous drugs 
include peyote (mescaline), Mexican mush- 
room, jimson weed, and LSD-25. These 
drugs are known as hallucinogeris; they cre- 
ate a temporary illusion of well-being, but 
their ultimate effect is trouble. 

WARN YOUNG PEOPLE 


Another form of drug use which leads to 
habituation rather than addiction is the use 
of stimulants or pep pills, such as ampheta- 
mine, often used by students and others who 
wish to keep awake under difficult condi- 
tions. Often sleeping pills are alternated 
with stimulants, creating first artificial se- 
dation. and then stimulation, an undesirable 
substitute for normal rest and sleep. 

While drug addiction has been decreasing 
in the United States, it remains a serious 
problem in areas where minority groups are 
numerous, and where social and economic 
conditions are unfavorable. Young people 
should be warned in a factual, unemotional, 
but emphatic manner of the dangers in- 
volved in trying a drug “kick” Just once. 

The only safe way to use any kind of drugs, 
except possibly a few common household 
remedies, is under medical supervision, 


Thirtieth Anniversary of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, for 
many farm families across the Nation, 
including those in my home State of 
Iowa, this week marks an anniversary of 
very special importance. 

Thirty years ago this week, on May 11, 
1935, President Franklin Roosevelt 
signed the Executive order establishing 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
A year later, with the passage of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936, the 
Congress gave its support to this con- 
structive venture. 

Today, the REA is a permanent agency 

of the Federal Government. It has done 
much, over the 30 years of its existence, 
to bring the benefits of electric power to 
farm houses throughout America. 
In Towa, for example, only 14.4 percent 
of the farms were receiving electric serv- 
ice when the REA was created in 1935. 
As of June 30, 1964, 98.7 percent of Iowa’s 
farms were served by electric power. 

The REA, and those who have support- 
ed it, can justly claim the credit for much 
of this increase in rural electric service— 
an increase which, in the long run, bene- 
fits both urban and rural areas of our 
society. 
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Much remains to be done in develop- 
ing the resources of rural. America. 
There are new problems to be solved, 
and new programs must be devised to do 
so. But the REA, with 30 years of suc- 
cess behind it, isan example that provides 
us with confidence. 


Potential for a National Park: The 
Guadalupe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


x OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a very fine piece of writing which ap- 
peared in the January 1965 issue of 
American Motorist. This article very 
aptly points out the need and reasons for 
establishment of Guadalupe Mountains 
National Park in west Texas: 


POTENTIAL FoR A NATIONAL PaRK—THE 
GUADALUPE 


(By Glenn T. Lashley, editor, American 
Motorist) 

‘The land west of the Pecos is a country that 
seems desolate, yet abounds in incredible 
beauty and soul-satisfying tranquility. The 
land, in west Texas and eastern New Mexico, 
is literally a paradise for the man and his 
family who must live in the city for economic 
reasons, but feel compelled to turn to the out- 
doors for its spiritual lift. 

There is a tremendous need for the pres- 
ervation of such areas. Congress established 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to survey the outdoor recreation 
needs of the American people, and to recom~ 
mend actions to meet them. The Commission 
has reported that the gap between the de- 
mand and an adequate supply of outdoor 
facilities will widen over the coming years, if 
effective action is not taken, and promptly: 

Commission research reveals that by the 
turn of this century our population, which 
is going to double, will have triple the 
present outdoor recreation neéds. Not only 
will there be more people, but they will have 
more free time, more money, and a greater 
mobility, than ever before, 

Congressman Jon Poor, of Texas, is very 
much concerned about this trend, and plans 
to reintroduce a bill in the House of Rep» 
Tesentatives this session which would es- 
tablish the Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park in west Texas. He submitted the bill 
during the last session of Congress, but it 
was never brought out to the floor for action. 
Before submitting, Congressman Poor. 
called for an investigation of the area by the 
Interior Department to determine its value 
as a National park. 

Interior Secretary Stewart Udall ordered 
such a study and, when the results were 
in, enthusiastically urged Congress to enact 
the legislation. He said: 

“The area set aside for the park contains 
a combination of and scientific attr!- 
butes that qualify it as an outstanding addi- 
tion to the national park system. It con- 
tains the most diversified and beau 
scenery in Texas, some of the most beru- 
tiful landscape in the entire southwestern 
part of the United States, and its Permian 
marine limestone mountains contain 
most extensive and significant fossil reefs 
in the world.” 
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The southern extremity of the Guadalupe 
Range is a wedge-shaped mountain group 
in a limestone upland extending north- 
Ward from Texas into New Mexico. The point 
Of the wedge, in Texas, is sheer-faced El 
Capitan, an 8,200-foot-high landmark visible 
for over 50 miles. 

Directly north of El Capitan is Guadalupe 
Peak, towering to 8,751 feet above sea level, 
the highest point in the Lone Star State. 
The beauty of Guadalupe peak, says Con- 
Bressman Poor, is the greater for its shock 
Value—nobody expects to find an 8,700-foot 
Mountain in Texas. 

Between the eastern and western slopes 
ot the wedge is a pine-covered, rolling high- 
land slashed by deep canyons. One of these 
1s McKittrick Canyon, with an area of some 
8.000 acres. 

The Pool bill would preserve 71,790 acres 
Of this land, nearly all of which now be- 
longs to J. C. Hunter, Jr., owner of Guad- 
alupe Mountain Ranch, and an Abilene busi- 
Ressman with a lifelong interest in conser- 
vation, Hunter told the writer that he has 
had some fabulous offers for the land from 
developers who would subdivide the prop- 
erty for various cOmmercial interests, but 
that such thoughts just make him sick. 

Mr. Hunter strongly advocates that areas of 
Breat natural beauty like this should be pre- 
Served in their primitive stage for the Amer- 

people. He says, it belongs to them, even 
though he holds title to the land. “How can 
Anyone consider himself owner of this mag- 
niflcent land, when these mountains have 
deen here for several million years, and I'll be 
lucky to be around 70?" 

Mr. Hunter's concern about the future 
Use of the area in and adjacent to his holding, 
is illustrated by the instructions given to all 
guests at Guadalupe Mountain Ranch. A 
Printed card reads: In order to preserve the 
Canyon in its native state, please observe the 
following suggestions: If you smoke, com- 
Pletely extinguish your cigarette, matches, 
ete. Build fires only in the places provided 
at the lodge. Do not molest any plant or 
animal life. Please stay on the road and do 
Not bother any plant or animal life on ad- 
Joinizig properties.” 

Because of this kind of selfiess care, the 
Wonderful plant and animal life of the 
Canyon has been able to thrive. 

Geologically, the Guadalupe Mountains 
Present a spectacular exposure of the 
famous Capitan barrier reef, built up over 
Millions of years when the whole of central 

Orth America was a shallow ocean. This is 
Why Secretary Udall and Dr. Norman Newell, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, 
both point out that the Capitan is the most 
{neresting and most extensive fossil organic 
reet known. 

In boh plant and animal life, the proposed 
Park's McKittrick Canyon offers a rich, living 
Museum. Among the trees, ranging from 
Scrub juniper and cacti to magnificent 

ugias-fir, the ponderosa and limber pine 
Winds Texas’ only trout stream, sparkling 
Along for 4 miles through the cut before 
Vanishing underground. Guadalupe Moun- 

Ranch protects Texas' only herd of wild 
elk. and a flock of wild turkeys, to boot. 

Probably less is known of the archeology 
of the Guadalupe Mountains than of any 
Other area in the Southwest. Information 
from preliminary studies which have been 
Made indicates long-term Indian occupancy, 
beginning at least 6,000 years ago, At one 
Site, indeed, carbon-14 dating of over 12,000 
Years has been obtained. Pottery fragments 
690 years old have also been excavated. 

The Mescalero Apaches lived in this area 
at the time of the coming of the white man. 
Spanish conquistadores, riding up from Mex- 
ico In search of the fabled Seven Cities of 
Gold, first referred to the area in their ac- 
counts, They didn’t find the golden cities, 
however, and the area remained unexplored 
by other than Indians until 1849, when the 


! 
/ 
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U.S. Army sent out an exploratory expedi- 
tion. Both the Indian inhabitants and the 
white intruders used El Capitan as a signal 


The famous Butterfield overland stage 
Toute was pushed through the area in 1858, 
crossing the range at McKittrick Canyon, 
where the stage line established a holding 
area for its horses. Ruins of one Butter- 
field station are still to be seen at the mouth 
of Pine Springs Canyon. 

The legends that led the Spaniards up 
from Mexico are still retold today, and have 
played their part in area history. While 
Gen. Lew Wallace, the author of “Ben 
Hur” and an acquaintance of Billy the Kid, 
was Governor of New Mexico Territory, he 
reported finding & document in Santa Fe, 
describing how a converted Indian led a 
party of Spaniards to a “wonderfully rich 
gold deposit on the eastern spurs of the 
Guadalupe Mountains.“ 

Geronimo, last strong and independent 
leader of the Apaches used to say, too, that 
the richest gold mines in the world lay 
hidden in the Guadalupe. Ben Watson, a 
present-day prospector who, until recently, 
lived on Guadalupe and estimates his age at 
100, says he knows where the mine is, but 
won't tell because “the world isn't ready. for 
that time yet.” 

In 1959, Wallace E, Pratt donated 6,000 
acres of McKittrick Canyon to the National 
Park Service, commenting that if the public 
was ever to enjoy the scenic and educational 


values of McKittrick and the surrounding. 


Guadalupe, the limits of the new national 
park must be extended to include these pri- 
vately owned lands.” 

Mr. Pratt first suggested a superb moun- 
tain highway, rivaling the spectacular Sky- 
line Drive in Shenandoah National Park. He 
said it “could be bullt along the crest of the 
Guadalupes, starting at the present termi- 
nus of the mountain highway at Carlsbad 
Caverns in New Mexico, continuing to the 
southwest to the ridges above McKittrick on 
Guadalupe Peak, then descending 4,000 feet 
to El Paso Gap. From there the highway 


could swing back across the floor of the Salt 


Flats to rejoin the main transcontinental 
highway at Salt Flat Post Office east of El 
Paso.” 


(Appropriate to Mr, Pratt's suggestion, the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with 
State highways departments and other agen- 
cles, Is now engaged in a major study of 
scenic highway development, to provide ac- 
cess to America’s treasure trove of outdoor 
recreational resources. This Federal action 
is being led by the Recreation Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, Defense, Interior, Health, 
Education and Welfare, and the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Target date for their final report is June of 
this year.) 

Grandeur and scenic wonders are almost 
commonplace in our country, and nowhere 
more so than in the Southwest. If created a 
National Park, the Guadalupe will be central 
in a chain of three great parks including 
Carisbad Cavern National Park, centering 
about a world-famous limestone cavern a 
few miles to the north in New Mexico, and 
Big Bend National Park, a large and rugged 
natural area bordered by a big bend in the 
international boundary, the Rio Grande, a 
little over 200 miles to the south. 

There has been widespread support for the 
Guadalupe Mountains National Park idea. It 
has been endorsed by the National Parks Ad- 
visory Board, and many newspapers have 
printed editorials expressing strong hope that 
the area will be brought into the national 
park system. Goy. John Connally, of Texas, 
& strong proponent of the cultivation of 
tourism in Texas, has expressed a great in- 
terest in the Pool bill and the potential park- 
land, as has Gov. Jack M. Campbell, of New 
Mexico. It has been estimated that a new 
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national park in the Guadalupe area would, 
potentially, attract 900,000 visitors a year. 
What with the 20th century advantages of 
more time, more money, good automobiles 
and good highways, it is no wonder that tour- 
ism, especially that attracted by parks and 
outdoor recreation facilities, has become the 
fastest growing industry in America. 

The need for preservation of such un- 
spoiled, natural areas as Guadalupe was per- 
haps best summed up by President Johnson 
recently in a speech at the University of 
Michigan; “Once our natural splendor is de- 
stroyed, it can never be recaptured. And 
once man can no longer walk with beauty 
or wonder at nature, his spirit will wither 
and his sustenance be wasted.” 


A Tribute to Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at 
the conference recently held in Wash- 
ington, sponsored by the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Hand- 
icapped, and attended by hundreds of 
wonderful and dedicated persons from 
all parts of the United States and a num- 
ber from other countries, Mr. Roger 
Warren Irving was chosen as the Handi- 
capped American of the Year. The pres- 
entation of the award, “A Tribute to 
Courage,” was made by Mrs. Nancy Dick- 
erson. 

The remarks of Mrs. Dickerson, which 
I am pleased to enclose herein, are an es- 
pecially fitting tribute to a gentleman 
of determination and courage, Mr. Roger 
Warren Irving who, physically handi- 
capped himself, has dedicated his life 
in the cause of the sick, the ill, and the 
afflicted, and who by his example and 
deeds has done so much to overcome 
multiple handicaps complicated by fi- 
nancial difficulties. 

And it is a person like Mr. Irving, and 
there are many others, probably un- 
known to the world at large, but known 
to what might be termed “The world of 
the handicapped” who are keeping in the 
minds of countless of thousands of per- 
sons faith and hope, and the determina- 
Hon to lead an active and contributing 

e. 


And it is the duty and responsibility 
of all of us, particularly in Government, 
through the enactment of appropriate 
legislation and the making of adequate 
appropriations, to cooperate to the full- 
est extent possible. 

The remarks follow: 

A TRIBUTE TO COURAGE 

A friend of mine from California has de- 
voted her life to helping the blind and rais- 
ing money for the guide dogs—the dogs that 
become the eyes for the blind. My friend, 
Norah Hamilton, of Santa Barbara, told me 
of being with the famous blind pianist, 
George Shearing. Just as Mr. Shearing ap- 
proached the stage to perform, an incredible 
thing happened: a reporter dashed up and 
demanded, “Mr. Shearing, haye you been 
blind all your life?” Quick as anything, Mr. 
Shearing answered, “Not yet.” 
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Those two words— not yet"—show an in- 
domitable spirit. The spirit in which they 
were sald epitomize the life of the man 
chosen as the Handicapped American of this 
year, Roger Warren Irving. 

Whenever we try to honor another man’s 
courage, it is difficult to find the right words. 
When the other man has courage plus severe 
physical disadvantages, the comments are 
even more difficult to find. 

According to Webster, the word handi- 
cap“ means a disadvantage that renders suc- 
cess more difficult. And there is no doubt 
that life has been more difficult for many of 
you. But you are also among the most for- 
tunate people in the world: you have hope; 
you have measured up to your adversity; you 
have overcome; and you've become highly 
successful supermen. 

The truly handicapped are the young, the 
old, the strong physically, who ride at night 
wearing the white hoods of the Klan. They 
are the cripples of our society. So, too, are 
those who increase the terror on the streets 
at night. They have perfect muscles to be- 
hold, but lack any muscle at all in the 
place where it counts—in their hearts. 

I don't know what the doctor's report is 
on Mr. Irving's heart, but I do know that if 
they looked carefully, they would find a 
very special kind of muscle—the kind that 
comes from overcoming a lifetime of troubles. 

At 16 he didn’t have any money—had to 
drop out of school—only to work in a factory 
and lose his right arm in the jaws of a die- 


press. 

Before he lost his arm, Roger Irving had 
been a fine tennis player. Less than 2 years 
after his right arm was amputated, he won 
the singles championship of the Birming- 
ham public schools; he played with his lef 
hand. 


His misfortunes have become blessings for 
others. Almost as soon as he mastered one- 
armed living, he was out teaching his tech- 
niques to other amputees. After World War 
II he taught legless and armless veterans how 
to live as amputees. He gaye them the two 
things they needed most: self sufficiency and 


Through the years Roger Irving had other 
work, but his great love was singing. He be- 
came a professional religious singer whose 
services were in great demand. Then, about 
20 years ago, he got throat cancer. His larynx 
was removed. He was voiceless. 

Somehow, I think most people would have 
given up then, Not Mr. Irving. He enrolled 
in an esophageal speech clinic and learned to 
speak again. Then he spent all his spare time 
teaching other speechless persons to talk. 

After years of study and research, he is & 
world authority om the art of escphageal 
speech. He is a consultant to the Veterans’ 
Administration and to the Florida Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Because this 
remarkabie man simply refused to give up, 
maimed men have learned to walk—and silent 
men to talk. 

So today we pay tribute to a man of true 
courege—Roger Warren Irving, Handicapped 
American of the Year. 


Economy More Robust Than Ever 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. SWEENEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to draw the attention of the 
House to an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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entitled “Economy More Robust Than 
Eyer.” 

So often amid the daily crises we are 
prone to over look the accomplishments 
and gains of this administration in main- 
taining the economic vitality of the Na- 
tion. Present econcmic conditions, cou- 
pled with President Johnson's efforts to 
control Federal spending have resulted 
in substantial deductions in government- 
alspending. Iam pleased to add my ap- 
proval of the administration’s program 
and note its acceptance throughout the 
Nation. ‘ 

The editorial I refer to is as follows: 

Economy Mors Ropust Tuan Ever 

The most important development coming 
out of President Johnson's news conference 
was his revelation of the booming health of 
the Nation’s economy. 

A combination of higher Federal revenues 
and a reduction in spending below the antici- 
pated level will reduce the budget deficit at 
least $1 billion below the $6.3 billion forecast 
in January, the President said. 

A gain of $500 million in revenues is antic- 
ipated, with a ding decrease from 
estimated expenditures, Spending had been 
forecast at $97.5 billion and income at $91.2. 

The increased revenue reflects, of course, 
the rising level of business in general, far 
above the rosiest predictions of 4 months 


Equally as important is the administra- 
tion’s pressure for economical operation of 
the Government, resulting in the expendi- 
tures cut of half a billion. 

Both business and Government share the 
credit for the good news, business for the 
stimulation of national buying habits and 
government for thrifty housekeeping. 

A slice of $1 billion knocked off the budget 
deficit is good news but we must remember 
ma deficit is still $5.3 billlon—and that ain't 

y. 


Rumanian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10,1965 ~ 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
this, the anniversary of the declaration 
of Rumanian independence on May 10, 
1877, it is a pleasure to send greetings 
to the Rumanian people, many of them 
still living behind the Iron Curtain, many 
of them scattered throughout the world. 
For many centuries, the Rumanians lived 
under the yoke of the Ottoman Turks, 
But in the 18th and 19th centuries, the 
forces of nationalism began to awaken 
in eastern Europe, and the Turkish ad- 
ministration began to weaken. Follow- 
ing a number of uprisings, the Rumanian 
people were able to achieve independence 
in 1877. But that independence was pre- 
carious. For to the north and to the 
east, lay a giant neighbor, whose aims of 
dominion in eastern Europe has already 
become too apparent. Thus the Russian 
empire seized southern Bessarabia in 
1877 and held this territory until the end 
of World War I. And in 1939, following 
the Soviet-Nazi pact, the Soviet Union 
seized Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
vina. ‘Today, these territories remain 
lost to Rumania and stand as symbols of 
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the tyranny practiced by a far from 
benevolent neighbor. 

The Rumanian people, however, have 
never lost sight of the independence 
they won in 1877. While still remaining 
in the grips of the harsh system imposed 
by the Soviet Union in 1945, they have 
steadily worked to free themselves of ex- 
ternal domination. Today, Rumania is 
increasing her trade and contacts with 
the West. The country is resisting Soviet 
economic plans to maintain her in the 
subservient position of a primarily agri- 
cultural nation and is rapidly building 
her own industry over Soviet opposition. 
However long the road to true indepen- 
dence and freedom may prove to be, the 
£rst steps have been taken. The Ruman- 
fan people are imbued with the cultural 
traditions of the West. I am confident 
that these ties to the West can never be 
broken. I am confident that one day the 
Rumanian people will regain the likerty 
for which they fought so hard in the 19th 
century. 


Rigkt To Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. J. S. Wamsley has written 
an editorial in April's issue of the Com- 
Monwealth, the magazine of Virginia, 
which I commend to my colleagues for 
the wisdom contained therein. 

The editorial follows: 

Rrest To Worx 
(By J. S. Wamsley) 

The right-to-work controversy is one of 
those rare issues of national concern which 
are essentially simple. Usually, the great 
disputes are complex, delicately shaded: 
reasonable men can offer reasonable argu- 
ments for both sides. 

Not so the right-to-work dispute. It is, in 
our view, an unusual case where one side 15 
heavily loaded with the right, and the other 
with the 8 

The right to work is a simple principle of 
freedom, a classic example of personal lib- 
erty that affects the sanctity of a worker's 
pursuit of his living. 

It means that an employee cannot be 
forced to join, or contribute to, a labor union 
(or any private organization) in order to get 
or hold a job. There is only one issue in- 
volved: compulsory unionism. 

Right to work does not interfere with le- 
gitimate union activity in any way. 
assuredly, it does not limit the right of em- 
ployees to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively with their employers. 

Today, the principle of right to work 15 
guaranteed by law in 19 States. Virginia is 
one of them. 

These individual States can legally enJcy 
thelr right-to-work laws because there Is 4 
44-word paragraph in the Taft-Hartley Act 
called section 14(b), 

Now, the 1964 Democratic platform made 
no bones about 14(b). It called for its repeal- 
Right-to-work laws, the platform said, must 
be scrapped in order “to strengthen the 
security of American trade unions.” 
state of the Union message last January 
President Johnson served notice that the 


Democratic platform goal was far from empty 
persiflage. Section 14(b) should be changed, 
he said, “to reduce confilcts that for several 
years have divided Americans in various 
States." 

How quaint it was that this suggestion 
followed by only moments his statement that 
America is “dedicated to freedom from 
arbitrary power.” 

The President is (although it is futile to 
Point it out) far from consistent in his atti- 
tude toward 14(b). In Congress in 1947, he 
Voted for the original Taft-Hartley Act. 
Later, as a Senator, he voted against repeal- 
ing 14(b). Still later he supported Texas“ 
right-to-work law. 

One need not be a skilled political ob- 
Server to conclude that, since organized labor 
delivered a massive Democratic vote last 
November, President Johnson’s new antip- 
Athy for right to work must be related to 
that support. It is the only possible con- 
Clusion. Because the President, respecter of 
the consensus that he is, supports a minority 
0 N when he supports compulsory union- 


The most recent nationwide survey reveals 
that 67 percent of the American public favors 
right to work. Only compelling political 
reasons could cause Mr. Johnson to fiy in the 
fece of such a consensus. 

Soon, congressional hearings will be held 
On legislation which would repeal 14(b). 
What are the prospects? 

As of the end of March, it was touch and 
go. In the House there were 185 Congress- 
Men for repealing 14(b), 187 against repeal, 
and 63 doubtful. In the Senate there were 
40 counted for repeal, 41 against, and 19 
doubtful. Thus the champions of right to 
Work appeared to hold a slight edge, although 
the high number of doubtfuls made any 
valid prediction impossible. 

One conclusion, though, is inescapable. 

The politicians who cry for compulsory 
unionism (to the cheers of a noisy claque of 
labor leaders) are the very ones who cover 
themselves with piety when, in other matters, 
they lead the charge for so-called human 
Tights, 

It seems to us that any human should 
have the right not to Join a union. 


Poles Won't Forget Once-Had Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OY NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of all Members 
to a letter by a constituent of mine, Ed- 
Ward S. Warlikowski, president of the 
Polish American Congress, which ap- 
Peared in the April 27 edition of the Jer- 
Sey Journal, a leading newspaper in my 
district. 

No people in history who have loved 
freedom as much as the Poles have had 
less of it. Their lot in history has been 
& tragic one as they have been repeatedly 
Subjugated by their powerful neighbors 
to the east and the west. 

Conquered though they may have 
been, no captor has ever been able to 
Conquer the Polish soul. Their love of 
liberty has never been extinguished, and 
all Americans, whether of Polish extrac- 
tion or not pray that we will soon see 
Poland free and independent. 
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Mr. Warlikowswi's letter is proof of. 


why Americans of Polish extraction are 
such loyal citizens of the United States 
and why they have been such champions 
of American ideals. 

Mr. Warlikowski's letter follows: 
Pores Won’r Forcer Once-HaD FREEDOM 


Dear Eptror: To the Poles living in the 
free world, May 3 is a day of national im- 
portance; for on this day, 174 years ago, 
there was promulgated by the Polish Govern- 
ment a constitution. Although regarded as 
outdated in our modern age, this constitu- 
tion has become a symbol of national herit- 
age, of freedom and democracy for the Pol- 
ish people. 

On that fateful day in May in 1791, the 
King and the Polish Parliament, the Diet, 
jointly declared in this historic document 
an end to feudalism and the beginning of 
democratic processes. Contained in the ar- 
ticles were rights which would permit the 
peasants to own lands, would permit the 
common people the right to appeal to the 
central government instead of bowing to the 
will of the land barons, would give to the 
Polish people representation in a central gov- 
ernment, 

The major purpose of the Polish leaders in 
promulgating this constitution was to unite 
all Poland against further Russian encroach- 
ments. Unfortunately, time proved insuf- 
ficient. 

The Empress Catherine, Czrarina of Russia, 
sent her armies across the borders to stop 
this revolutionary idea before it reached the 
Russian frontiers. A valiant defense by the 
Polish armies, led by Kosciusko, a name 80 
familiar to and revered by the American 
people, proved incapable of turning back the 
inyading forces. The Polish King, Stanisla 
Augustus, was compelled to abrogate the 
newly adopted constitution and accept Rus- 
sian suzerainty. Two years later, in 17965, 
Poland ceased to exist as a nation, its terri- 
tories divided among the rapacious empires 
on its flanks. 

Although Poland emerged as a sovereign 
nation once more at the conclusion of World 
War I, its independence was short lived. 
Again Russian and German troops, during 
World War II, reconquered the state and 
subjected the Polish people to horrendous 
treatment. 

Poland does exist as a nation today, but 
in name only. Governed by a Communist 
regime which carries out the dictates em- 
anating from Moscow, the Poles live in a state 
of drabness, destitution, and despair. The 
spark of freedom, however, continues to 
reside in the hearts of all Poles. 

Let us, therefore, honor the memory of 
their historic constitution, since they in 
the Polish homeland are forbidden to make 
any reference to this national document. 
By also extending to them on this day the 
hope that they soon may enjoy democracy 
and the God-given rights from which they 
are deprived, we in the United States are 
thus helping to keep alive the spirit of 
liberty which is symbolized so uniquely by 
the Polish Constitution of 1791. 

Epwarp S. WARLIKOWsKI, 
President, Polish American Congress. 


Iowa Rural Electric Co-Ops Congratulated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who remembers vividly the time 
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consumed filling kerosene lamps, hand 
pumping water, and cleaning outhouses, 
the 30th anniversary of the creation of 
the Rural Electrification Act, observed 
on May 11, is of special significance. 
Ever since President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed the Executive order 
creating the rural electrification pro- 
gram in 1935, American rural life has 
experienced significant improvement. 
The vital role played by the lending 
agency and its loan program is illustrated 
vividly by the over 5,300,000 consumers 
presently provided electric service by 
borrowers from the REA, and by the al- 
most 2 million telephone subscribers. To 
date, rural electric cooperatives have 
over 1½ million miles of powerlines. 
Another example of the contribution 


_ of our rural electric cooperative program 


is the contrast between the 7 percent of 
our farm population in the counties 
presently served by co-ops who were re- 
ceiving service when the program began, 
and the 98 percent who are presently be- 
ing serviced. In my own State of Iowa, 
a similar increase in families served has 
resulted from this great movement. 

It is a great pleasure to salute our 
rural electrification cooperatives on this 
memorable 30th anniversary of this out- 
standing program. 


lowa’s Teacher of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. BERT BANDSTRA 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, few 
professions are of more value to society 
than teaching, and whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, it is helpful to re- 
member this by giving recognition to 
individual members of the profession. 

And so I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my fellow Members the 
selection of Mr, David Fagle, of Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, as Iowa's teacher of the 
year, 

Mr. Fagle describes his teaching phi- 
losophy in an article from the May 1965 
issue of Midland Schools, the monthly 
publication of the Iowa State Education 
Association. I think my colleagues will 
find the article of interest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
hereby include the article, written by Mr. 
James Crook of the Marshalltown school 
system: 

Towa’s TEACHER OF THE YEAR 
(By James Crook, journalism instructor, 

Marshalltown Community College and 

senior high school) 

An ideal classroom for Iowa's Teacher of 
the Year,” David Fagie, of Marshalltown Com- 
munity College, is a creek bed south of the 
city where his biology students frequently 
gather speciments for class Investigations. 
It is a familiar sight for Marshalltown teach- 
ers to see David's students returning to 
school at 8 a.m. with hip-waders, butterfly 
nets, and various other paraphernalia after 
2-hour field trips. 
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There is no substitute for an on-the-spot 
discovery in the learning process, David 
maintains. As a staff member in a National 
Science Foundation summer program for 
high school biology teachers, he takes his 
classes to Itasca State Park in Minnesota, 
There he guides field trips to floating bogs 
and “although I know they will get wet to 
the ears, the discoveries made concerning 
insectivorous plants are worth the unusual 
conditions,” he laughed. 

One of the most profitable assignments 
that these teachers complete, he said, is to 
sit in total silence for a half hour and record 
the sounds they hear. This type of assign- 
ment uncovers a multitude of previously 
unobserved sounds. 


INFLUENCED TEACHERS 


David was, as he describes it, born into a 
family of teachers and was influenced great- 
ly by three high school teachers. These 
teachers, two biologists and a social studies 
teacher, convinced him that teaching should 
be his career by their dedication and en- 
thustasm. 

When sitting in his laboratory, it is easily 
understood what he means by favoring a “liv- 
ing classroom." The lab-greenhouse area in 
which he conducts his classes is a veritable 
Pandora’s box for the student biologist to 
learn from and to use in experiments, It 
contains a range of animal life from snakes 
to fish to guinea pigs and plant life from 
Venus fly traps to lemon trees to pineapple 
plants. 

The Marshalltown community recognizes 
David as an expert in his field and frequently 
calla upon him for advice and to give him 

In this aspect of his teaching, 
which obviously gives him a great deal of 
be answers questions about “the 
mushrooms in my backyard,” and receives 
offers of donation of “a snowy owl shot by 
accident on a farm.” On one occasion a med- 
ical examiner called him for an opinion on 
flesh flies“ maturation, in setting the time of 
death in a murder case. “I call upon the 
community in return,” he related, “for an- 
swers to questions that come up in classes.“ 


EMPHASIZES INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


David calls himself a generalist in educa- 
tion. “I was as excited about substituting in 
a junior high science class yesterday as in 
teaching my first college biology class,” he 
said. Individualized instruction is the key to 
education in his field, he believes. “I'm not 
interested in the lecture method with large 
groups,” he added, it's the setting up of a 
problem and allowing the student to inquire 
into it that Is most effective in biology.“ 

It takes students who are willing to work, 
and this does not always mean high ability 
students, he feels, to succeed in biology. 
Four of David's students won the top honors 
in Hawkeye science fairs. These students had 
the scientific spirit and the investigative en- 
thusiasm needed for success, he said. 

A low-ability student's eye-popping discov- 
ery of a bacterial design on a refrigerated 
culture was as rewarding for David as some of 
the discoveries achicved by many of his 
brighter students. 


ACTIVE ON MANY LEVELS 


David Fagle is a well-known biologist in 
Marshall County; the State, and the Nation, 
mainly because he works at it. Though he is 
not one known to live his subject to the ex- 
clusion of all else, he is active on many levels 

of biology training. 

He ts the instructor of the county work- 
shop, for new science-teaching methods for 
elementary science teachers, presented an- 
nually by Marshalltown Community College. 
He has served on national science commit- 
tees, as & State editor for the American 
Biology Teacher, and he takes time to attend 
national science conventions annually. He 
is eager to visit other biologists in the State 
eens new methods of presenting mate- 
Ti 
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COAUTHORS TEXTBOOK 


Not the least of his accomplishments has 
been the publication of a textbook for ad- 
vance biology classes entitled “Design for 
Life” which he coauthored with Richard 
Trump, head of the science department at 
Ames High School. In the preface the 
authors suggest the student should employ 
the thinking-through process and that he 
need not merely repeat what he has been 
told. This is David's classroom philosophy. 

In stating his philosophy of education, he 
wrote, a teacher must consider that each 
student has individual worth, a unique de- 
sign, and a vital life role to play. An educa- 
tion should enable a student to live a full 
life" It is toward this end that Iowa's 
Teacher of the Year devotes his instruction. 


Address of William G. Downey at the 
Dedication of the Richard Byrd Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, March 21 was a very important 
day in Springfield, Va., in my congres- 
sional district, for that community dedi- 
cated the Richard Byrd Library, bring- 
ing easy access to new avenues of learn- 
ing to thousands of young people and 
their parents in the community. 

The library was named, most appro- 
priately I believe, for one of Virginia’s 
real national heroes, Adm, Richard Byrd, 
and at the dedication an address was de- 
livered by a Springfield attorney, Mr. 
William G. Downey, which I believe will 
be an inspiration to all who note it in 
this Recorp. I am pleased, therefore, 
to insert Mr. Downey’s address and com- 
mend it to you for your attention. 

The address follows: 

Apperss BY WILLIAM G. DOWNEY FOR TRE 
SPRINGFIELD CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE RICHARD BYRD LIBRARY, 
Marcs 21, 1965 


Nr. Chairman, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen of Springfield, and friends, we, 
who have come together from all corners of 
the Union to form one of Virginia's youngest 
communities, are here assembled to assist at 
the opening of this brary, dedicated to the 
memory of a member of one of Virginia's old- 
est families. 

As Virginians all, we share our pride in 
Richard Evelyn Byrd with Americans every- 
where. This son of the Old Dominion; who 
was born in Winchester some 77 years ago, 
filled our lives for 40 years with the sagas 
of his extraordinary achievements in the 
fields of aviation and polar exploration. For, 
like his forefather before him, William Byrd 
of Westover, Richard Evelyn Byrd was a 
pioneer and a mapmaker, until his untimely 
death, 8 years ago. 

In 1912, when he was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, the unex- 
plored heights of the air and the unmapped 
polar regions of this globe were the chal- 
lenges that beckoned young Dick Byrd, as he 
recelved his commission as an ensign in the 
pre-World War I U.S. Navy. 

After service at sea and in the alr during 
the First World War, Richard Evelyn Bird 
was retired from the Navy, but his career 
was not ended. It had only just begun. 

With Floyd Bennett, Commander Byrd 
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made the first flight over the North Pole in 
1926. In 1927, less than a month after Lind- 


Commander Byrd established his first base In 
Antarctica, which he called Little America, 
and in the following November he made the 
first of his three flights over the South Pole. 

Admiral Byrd's long romance with Antarc- 
tica continued for more than 29 years and 
only ended with his unexpected death in 
1957, as he was preparing his fifth expedition 
to the South Polar regions. 

The younger brother of our senior Senator, 
Hanay F. Byrp, the competent author of four 
books which are in this library, the proud 
wearer of the. Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Richard Evelyn Byrd was one of the few per- 
sons ever promoted by the Congress to the 
rank of rear admiral of the U.S. Navy re 
list, for his work in polar exploration. 

In dedicating this library to Richard Ever 
lyn Byrd, we, the people of Springfield, are 
opening the door to the future as well as to 
the past, For a Ubrary is essentially a col- 
lection of books or other literary ma’ 
concerned with the achievements of men, 
preserved and arranged for reference and 
study by other men. 

Here, the children, and people of Spring- 
field, can search the records of the past in 
order to plan the direction and development 
of their future. 

But let us consider, as Emerson did, what 
we have in even the smallest library, 4 
company of the wisest and wittiest men that 
could be picked out of all civil countries 12 
a thousand years have set in best order the 
results of their learning and wisdom. These 
men themselves were hidden and maccessi- 
ble, solitary, impatient of interuption, 
fenced in by etiquette; but the thought 
which they did not uncover to their bosom 
friend is here written out in transparent 
words to us, the strangers of another age. 

In this Springfield of 1965, as we dedicate 
this newest library to the 20th century's 
Richard Evelyn Byrd, let us also remember 
that the earliest library in North Americ 
was established in Virginia in the 17th cen, 
tury; and that the same Willam Byrd 
Westover is reported to have collected the 
best Ubrary in the Colonies during the 18th 
century. 

In this Springfield of 1965, in our days of 
public libraries, it Is dificult to understand 
or to realize the power which was generated 
by the few books in the few private libraries 
which were available in this land of ours 
some 200 years ago. 

In those days, on the banks of the Rivanns- 
young Tom Jefferson, through a book. bor- 
rowed from a friend, was introduced to the 
age of Homer, and dreamed of ancient navi- 
gators sailing the wine-colored seas. 

In this Springfield of 1065, the young 
people of this community, from books bor- 
rowed from this library, will be introduced 
to young Tom Jefferson and will dream, 85 
he did, not only of navigators sailing the 
wine-colored seas, but also of astronauts 
cruising the long blackness of space. And 
we hope that they will ponder, too, in their 
changing times, the unchanging principles 
of American Government set forth so elo- 
quently by that same young Tom Jeferson- 

And so, on this second day of spring 1965, 
on this space age day when one of our satel- 
lites has taken off for the moon, on this day 
of the beginning of nature's perennial re- 
newal, on this day of the dedication of 
library to the memory of a great Virginian, 
Adm, Richard Evelyn Byrd, let us, the stran- 
gers of another age, renew our pledge to the 
fulfillment of the promise of the Immortal 
words of that other Virginian: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their creator with certain un- 
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alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 


The Atlantic Ideal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the great partnership between the United 
States and Western Europe has been a 
shining light in the annals of contem- 
Porary history. 

Never have so many worked for so 
Much—and achieved so much success. 
The economic resurgence of Western 
Europe is a tribute to its people and to 
the confidence of the American people 
in the basic good will of all Western Eu- 
Topean peoples. 

Lately there have been voices raised 
that would tear the fabric of this rela- 

p. If they reap the harvest they 
Seek, it will bear bitter fruit. But the 
indications are that this dissidence 
WIII—as all things—pass. 

A perceptive editorial on President 
Johnson's eloquent address summarizing 
Our traditional relationship with our 
neighbors in Western Europe was pub- 
ee in the New York Times, May 8, 

5. 

I request unanimous consent that this 
editorial entitled, “The Atlantic Ideal,” 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 

CORD. - 

The editorial follows: 

THE ATLANTIC IDEAL 
President Johnson was at his best in re- 
the ideal of a united, prosperous, 
and responsible Atlantic Community in his 
De marking the 20th anniversary of V-E 

y. 

He spoke, of course, in a field of foreign 
Affairs where American policy has been most 
fully and richly developed by both parties 
and four administrations over the past two 
decades. But if he said nothing new, he 
stated the familiar uncommonly well. 

In the light of General de Gaulle’s increas- 
ingly blunt challenge to the United States, 
President Johnson's reiteration of what 
Unites the Atlantic Alliance was necessary 
and timely. General de Gaulle, having ex- 
Cluded Britain from the Common Market, 
Now hints he wants to exclude the United 
States from Europe. Such an attempt can 
Only fail. 

A Europe without American nuclear sup- 
Port and political backing is a Europe much 

ed and endangered. Since none 
Of France's neighbors shows any serious signs 
Of wanting to follow this self-defeating 
Course, President Johnson was wise to re- 
Spond to General de Gaulle calmly and with- 
Out rancor. 

It is useful to be reminded of the success, 
abundance, and enhanced security that 
both the United States and Western Europe 
enjoy in large part because of their coopera- 
tion. Through that same cooperation the 
Atlantic nations can achieve the goals Mr. 
Johnson sets forth. The most important of 
these is the gradual reconstitution of Europe 
“within its wide historic boundaries" by the 
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breaking down of the barriers that divide the 
West from Russia and its now restless satel- 
lites. 

There are no insuperable obstacles that 
prevent the Atlantic nations from meeting 
their moral responsibility to the economic- 
ally underdeveloped world or solving such 
internal problems of their own as a better 
sharing of the defense burden or a modern- 
izing of the international monetary system. 
These responsibilities and problems are 
manageable once all of the Western nations 
recognize that the United States is as indis- 
solubly a member of the Atlantic Community 
as Britain or Luxembourg—or even France. 


Democracy in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great ladies of Arkansas is Mrs. 
Marie Morris Rushing, of Route 5, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. She is a noted poet and 
writer and is a member of the National 
League of American Penwomen—one of 
their distinguished members. 

Recently an article written by Mrs. 
Rushing was printed in the Tulsa World, 
Tulsa, Okla. It is a great tribute to our 
country and our system of government. 
Under unanimous consent, I insert her 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of my remarks: 

DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
(By Marie Morris Rushing) 

I was preparing to go to a Washington 
County Home Demonstration Club Council 
meeting, when the Penwoman magazine ar- 
rived. It was a whole month late. I knew 
it was to list some important biennial con- 
tests of the National League of American 
Penwomen, so I thumbed through it hurried- 
ly. One contest title Intrigued me: “How 
Can We Aid in Defeating Communism and 

our American Heritage?” 

As a housewife, mother, clubwoman, and 
freelance writer, I was especially interested 
in this subject, but I remembered with ir- 
ritation, a worthwhile article would neces- 
sitate much research. Research would re- 
quire time, and where was I to find time? 
Here I was wasting a day on a county council 
meeting, a day when I could be doing re- 

h. 


searc! 

The telephone rang and my neighbor re- 
minded me they were waiting for trans- 
portation to the Washington County council 
meeting. 

More grumpy than usual, I picked up three 
of my fellow home demonstration club 
members, begru ly, and drove to the 
Woman's Building at the county fairgrounds, 
where the council meets. 

“How are county council meetings going 
to help us?” I growled to no one in particu- 
lar. 


“They are very important and they only 
meet quarterly,” Nell Hughes, my patient 
neighbor began. They are very important 
because the council coordinates the work of 
all the home demonstration clubs in the 
county.” 

It's such a nice place to get to see all of 
your acquaintances,” Mrs. Lawson injected. 
“The fellowship and the demonstrations are 
worth the sacrifice we make in attending. 
I've never attended one that I didn't learn 
something.” 
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“The food and speakers interest me most,” 
Miss Harris, one new home demonstration 
club president, added. “Honestly, the way 
those timid women participate, even make 
speeches, amazes me.“ 

The program subject for the day was, 
“Heritage.” I observed, a bit intrigued. 
“God Bless America,” was being sung with 
enthusiasm as we found seats. The council 
president asked us to remain standing for 
the American's creed to be read in unison, 
I fished the leaflet out of my bag and fol- 
lowed the other readers. 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, for the 
people: whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in 
a republic; a sovereign nation of many sov- 
ereign states; a perfect union; one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, Justice, and humanity 
for which American patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. I, therefore, believe it is 
my duty to my country to love it; to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws; to respect 
its flag, and to defend it against all enemies.” 
Signed William Tyler Page. 

For a moment I had the feeling the little 
brown hen (who starved to death searching 
for a grain of wheat, in the fable) must have 
had, when she suddenly realized she was sit- 
ting by a bushel of wheat. This creed, I 
told myself, is part of our heritage, and I 
have repeated it many times without accept- 
ing its deeper implications and meaning. 

I turned to the home demonstration club 
creed, my heart beating faster, while “My 
Country ‘Tis of Thee,” was being sung. 

“I believe in the home demonstration 
club's program and accept the responsibility 
it offers to be helpful to others and to pro- 
vide continuous improvement in all levels of 
living. I believe that through working to- 
gether in a group we can enlarge the oppor- 
tunities, enrich the lives of our people, and 
create a more contented family and com- 
munity life. I believe in my own work as a 
homemaker. I believe that the greatest force 
that molds character comes from the home 
and I pledge myself to create a home which 
is morally wholesome, spiritually satisfying 
and physically healthful and convenient,” 

The program had been so successful and 
the rural youth learned so much that the 
mothers of 4-H Clubbers had appealed to the 
county agents for a program m which they 
too, could be better trained. 

Miss Harriett B. King, who had been active 
in keeping -H Club work on an even keel, 
when I was a child, was the first director or 
county agent in Washington Cotinty, Ark. 
At present, there are 50 clubs in 1 county 
alone. These clubs have an average mem- 
bership of 25 to 30 homemakers, The county 
council coordinates the work of the clubs. 
It meets quarterly. It alert the HD Club 
members to health and safety, community 
improvement, legislation, 4-H Club work, 
education and family life, citizenship and 
civil defense, and international relations. 
What other organization does as much, I 
mused? 

I was brought back to the present by the 
HD clubwoman who addressed the group 
next, and I was faced with the enormity of 
my ingratitude; I had not thought of my 
American heritage for some time, but had 
taken the right to worship, assembly, and 
vote, for granted. 

Later, the student to whom the council 
had presented a scholarship (to the State 
university) the past year, spoke. 

The county council delegates gave reports 
next. They had just returned from a Na- 
tional HD Council meeting at Little Rock, 
where 5,000 delegates from Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs all over the Nation had met in 
their annual meeting. Their voices, I learned 
from this report, were voices to be reckoned 
with. Voices from the makers and keepers 
of homes. “I believe the greatest force that 
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molds character comes from the home.” HD 
Club creed. 

The midday luncheon was the cooperative 
effort of clubwomen and boasted all varieties 
of culinary art. Many of the recipes were 
first demonstrated by club members, with 
health charts, vitamin and calorie content 
carefully considered. 

The blessing prayer was sung in unison: 
“Be present at our table Lord. Be here and 
everywhere adored. These mercies bless and 
grant that we may feast in paradise with 
Thee.” 

In the afternoon reports of projects, work- 

and demonstrations by the individual 
clubs, were reported. I was astonished to 
find such things as wiring, willmaking, li- 
brary, building, interior decorating, dieting, 
foundation garments (selections), were in 
the reports, as well as clever ways to make a 
number of Christmas decorations with 
clothes hangers and tin can lids. I realized 
these things had been going on before, but 
I was analyzing the HD program for the first 
time. 

Home Demonstration Clubs all over the 
land were symbols of democracy in action. 
They were carrying on our American heritage 
as no other groups in our land. What better 
way was there to fight communism? 


The Anatomy of Extremism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, Otis Chandler 
of the Los Angeles Times, is rapidly gain- 
ing a position of prominence in the news- 
paper world. In the short period he has 
directed the publishing of the Times, he 
has established a reputation for objec- 
tivity and highest quality news coverage. 
He has set a fine example for newspapers 
throughout the country. 

The honest and ive approach he 
has maintained is evidenced in the fol- 
lowing editorial which I bring to the at- 
tention of the House membership. It 
points to a critical and timely problem 
that today threatens the dynamism of 
our democratic process. Expressing the 
need for a concerned and motivated pub- 
lic in our system, the article brings great 
encouragement to me and indicates that 
there are vigilant people who will bring 
public heed to sometimes subtle erosions 
of the basic tenets of our democracy: 

THE ANATOMY OF EXTREMISM 

Periodically, in the history of this Repub- 
lic, there have emerged during times of stress 
extremist cults and movements of various 
stripe. They often rally under patriotic ban- 
ners. But they are dedicated nonetheless 
to assaulting by word and deed certain basic 
institutions and tenets of American society. 

In the 1840's and 1850's the Nation suf- 
fered, and survived, the Know-Nothings. In 
the 1930's, amidst the fear of the great de- 
eee both Fascist and Communist orga- 

nizations flourished. At other times, in less 
ways, we haye endured other divi- 
ve, truly un-American movements, which 
hatred of class or race or religion 

or democracy. 
These have not been nor are they today 


ever, the fundamental strengths of our po- 
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litical and social structure have readily ab- 
sorbed the attacks of internal foes. 

This is not to minimize or discount the 
inherent threat posed by organized extremist 
movements. These are ugly, intolerable 
manifestations whenever and wherever they 
occur. 

Whether of right or left, extremists are a 
departure from both the ideal and practice 
of American national life. And when hate, 
which so easily is expressed through violence, 
is the chief mark of extremism, the aberra- 
tion is eyen more alarming. 

We live now, as we have for some decades 
past and as we no doubt will for some time 
to come, in an uneasy world. Fears, real 
and imagined, vague and precise, surround 
us. Within and without our borders, great 
and unusual transformations are taking 
place. 

Old values are questioned and sometimes 
discarded without being replaced. What once 
were sureties making for stability—of belong- 
ing, of participation, of individual worth— 
now seem frequently in doubt. 

In this changing climate a sense of frus- 
tration, a feeling by the individual that life 
is wasted or spoiled, can be easily nourished. 
Widespread frustration, with all its ambigui- 
ties, is the commonest breeding ground of ex- 
tremism. It is from among the frustrated 
that the zealots, the true believers, are re- 
cruited for extremist movements. 

Regardless of the cause to which he dedi- 
cates himself, the extremist in every case 
seems motivated and compelled by an inner 
turmoil, for which he invents elaborate and 
high-sounding rationalizations. This is true 
whether he is a college youth eagerly enlist- 
ing in a far-left crusade, or a goon marching 
in a bedsheet, or a man in a business suit 
conspiring to take over a PTA—or a local 
police force. 

The raw material for making extremists 
has always been with us and, given human 
nature, always will be. The existence of this 
fortunately limited element in our midst is 
not itself alarming. Extremism in any form, 
thanks to the basic common sense of Ameri- 
cans, has never yet grown into a mass move- 
ment. 

What is alarming is the chance that pas- 
sivity, preoccupation and apathy on the part 
of the overwhelming majority of decent 
Americans will permit one or more extremist 
movements to assume a strength far out of 
proportion to its size. Then it may prove too 
late to do anything about it. 

This has happened in other countries. 

Despite the phrases they mouth or the flags 
in which they wrap themselves, extremists 
can be readily identified. For what distin- 
guishes them all is a basic hatred and con- 
tempt for American society as It exists today. 
That hatred, however disguised, gives ex- 
tremists cohesion and motivation. It is 
their strength, but it is also their undoing. 
For such sick hatred ultimately is self- 
destroying. 

Given a vigilant, concerned public, the 
process can be accelerated. 


Facts, Fallacies, and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington, 
Henry M. Jackson, is currently deliver- 
ing a series of major addresses concern- 
ing foreign policy, concentrating on the 
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campuses of the country where our 
leaders of tomorrow are gathered. 

The Senator has spoken in my own dis- 
trict, on the campus of Pacific Lutheran 
University at Tacoma, Wash. He has 
spoken at major schools in many areas, 
and recently summed up many of his 
views in the Maurice Tobin International 
Affairs Lecture at Boston College under 
the title “Facts, Fallacies, and Foreign 
Policy.” 

These views are not to be taken lightly, 
for Senator JACKSON enjoys an ever deep- 
ening respect in the field of foreign rela- 
tions as well as in other fields. He un- 
derstands international affairs, he under- 
stands America's role in the world today, 
and he expresses this understanding 
clearly. 

I am pleased to bring Senator JACK- 
son’s remarks at Boston to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Facrs, FALLACIES, AND FOREIGN POLICY 

(By Senator HENRY M. JACKSON) 


I am pleased and honored by your invi- 
tation to appear here today. 

In recent months, the college campus has 
become a forum—and in the case of some 
groups a target—for the advocacy of ill- 
conceived and false notions of foreign and 
defense policy. In many cases demonstra- 
tions—some of them disorderly—have been 
a substitute for what should be an informed 
and orderly debate. 

Students who are being exposed to such 
bombardment may begin to feel like the 
inebriate who stopped a man on the street to 
ask the time. The man looked at his watch 
and gave him the time. The drunk 
scratched his head and said, “All day long, 
different answers.” 

Today, I have no intention of setting forth 
another program to meet the world crisis. 
My aim is a modest one. I want to examine 
with you some of the serious misconceptions 
that turn up in the national debate. 

Debate is our social locomotive—the force 
that shapes our approach to problems, from 
Appalachia to Zambia. Public opinion is its 
byproduct, the fruit of the discourse that 
begins at the breakfast table, continues at 
work, in the lunchroom or around the con- 
ference table, and is the stuff of which edi- 
torial pages and letters to the editor are 
built, not to mention the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

We live in a dangerous world, where a 
fresh crisis arrives as regularly as the morn- 
ing paper. We confront complex issues, and 
understandably many of us hope for simple 
answers. So it is not surprising that con- 
venient but false assumptions creep into 
some people’s thinking about public issues. 

If the American people are to come to grips 
with the real problems and the real dangers. 
roadblocks to clear thinking need to be re- 
moved. As Josh Billings has said: “It isn’t 
ignorance that causes so much trouble; it’s 
what people know that isn't so." 

Let me discuss with you certain mistakeD 
assumptions about international affairs that 
crop up repeatedly. 

1, One false notion is that communism is & 
unified force—a really monolithic interna- 
tional movement. 

There was a time, in the years following 
World War II and ending roughly with the 
death of Stalin in 1953, when communism 
appeared to be a unified force, centrally di- 
rected from the Kremlin. But this view was 
always exaggerated. Nationalist yearnings 
were weak but they were not dead. Even 
before Stalin's death, Tito had introduced 
the virus of national communism into the 
movement, and the rumblings in Yugoslavia 
had their echoes elsewhere, increasingly in 
Eastern Europe and most vividly, of course, 
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in Red China. It would distort the meaning 
of words to call Red China a satellite of the 
Soviet Union today. 

What this proves is that ancient traditions 
and cultures and historic confilcts of inter- 
est are deeper than attachment to the re- 
ligion called Marxism-Leninism. 

Today the contest for leadership of world 
Communism is as bitter as only family quar- 
Tels can be. But the family, however deeply 
Split, is still a family. Were Peiping’s hold 
on power to be seriously threatened from 
Within or without, Moscow might and prob- 
&bly would come to Peiping’s aid. And vice 
versa—even though that may be difficult to 
imagine today. 

In short, the real world is gray, not black 
and white. Communism is not a monolithic 
force: even a junior grade satellite like Cuba 
does not dance always to the Soviet tune. 
But neither does the split go so deep that 

family could not patch up its quarrels 
long enough to ald a member whose survival 
Was in jeopardy, 

The situation therefore opens up some pos- 
Bibilities, but they must be exploited with 
Care. We cannot expect to inflict a humili- 
ating defeat on a member of the Communist 
Camp without provoking a response by other 
Members. This imposes on the American 
Public a demand for something much sub- 
tler and much more difficult to accept than 
the familiar cry for absolute victory and 

unconditional surrender of an enemy. 
In the atomic era no one can afford a total 
War, with a total victory for one side and a 
total defeat for the other. We can push, 
but we must not push too hard. We must 
learn to accept the idea of limited conflict 
With limited objectives, and that means we 
Must learn to accept outcomes that are some- 
What ambiguous and that will not satisfy 
the demands of those who want clear-cut, 
absolute solutions. 

Unfortunately, it is more palatable to say, 
as General MacArthur did, that in war there 
is no substitute for victory, than to say 
Sains must be weighed against costs—in 
lives, in treasure, and in the interruption 
Of forward national programs on other fronts, 
For to hold the second view means that one 
must think—and that is always hard. 

2. A more and more common fallacy, as a 
generation comes to maturity that did not 
experience the thirties and forties first-hand. 
is that preparedness is the road to war and 

ent is the road to peace. 

Once again the so-called peace movement 
is gaining adherents on many campuses. In 
Addition to writing letters to the editors, you 
aren't really with it these days unless you 
have advised the President by carrying a 
Placard up and down in front of the White 


In one midwestern college, a few students 
Gained brief national attention by staging 
a 2-day fast for peace. In the same school, 
another group was formed to eat for escala- 

College food being what it is, it is 
not clear which group made the greater 
Sacrifice, 

At one college, I heard about a group of 

Students who were planning a demonstra- 
A delegation went to see the college 
ent in his office. “Everybody tells us 

We should conduct a sit-in," they said. 

Can you suggest a good issue we could use?” 

I wonder sometimes whether the so-called 

Peace movement may not be related to our 

can tendency to neglect the study of 
history, I wish every student could be ex- 
posed to a thorough study of that fascinat- 

& but shameful decade when Hitler was 

ding the German war machine while the 

Gemocracies were disarmament and 

Neglecting their military preparedness, 

Hitler's strength was our weakness, and 

orid War II was not the product of an arms 
face but of the failure of the West to use its 
SUperiority to call a halt before Hitler could 
do what he said he was going to do. 
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It is not a pleasant fact to recall but the 
truth is that the peace movement of the 
thirties helped to bring on World War II, not 
to prevent it. And it is a fact that the well- 
intentioned advocates of immediate with- 
drawal of our Armed Forces from Vietnam 
should ponder. As Reinhold Niebuhr has 
said: “If the democratic nations fail, their 
failure must be partly attributed to the 
faulty strategy of idealists who have too 
many illusions when they face realists who 
have too little conscience.” 

The true champions of peace today, as in 
the thirties, are those who understand that 
power must be used, with restraint but also 
with assurance, to keep the peace, or to re- 
store it. 

It did not seem possible 15 years ago that 
it would once again become necessary to ex- 
pose the fallacies of appeasement. But time 
passes, and another generation is tempted to 
hope that perhaps the aggressor’s appetite is 
limited. History suggests that success but 
whetted Hitler’s appetite, and, if possible, 
Communist ambitions are even more gran- 
diose than Hitler's. 

3. Another mistaken Idea is that the 
United Nations is the keystone of American 
foreign policy. 

You have all heard, as I have, that the 
United Nations is the world’s best hope for 
peace. The truth is that the maintenance 
of peace depends not on the United Nations 
but upon the power and will of the free 
nations to defend the peace. 

We want a world that conforms to the 
Charter of the United Nations, and this is 
a noble aspiration. But if this world is 
to be created, we and like-minded peoples 
will have to do the building. It is not a job 
we can transfer to the U.N. or otherwise 
leave to others. 

The notion that the United Nations is the 
keystone of American foreign policy would 
be closer to the truth if subject and predi- 
cate were reversed. The correct statement, 
indeed, is that the United States itself is 
the keystone of American foreign policy: 
our strength, our will, our sense of purpose, 
the appeal of our conception of peace as 
a condition in which free and independent 
peoples may survive and flourish. 

The United Nations is not, and was never 
intended to be, a substitute for our own 
leaders as makers and movers of American 
policy. We cannot subcontract away to the 
U.N, the responsibility for national decision- 
making. 

Today, the crisis of the United Nations 18 
evident. That organization could be one 
useful avenue of American foreign policy. 
But this requires that we really understand 
what the United Nations is—and what it is 
not—what it can do and what it cannot do. 

In the words of W. H. Roberts—distin- 
guished professor of international law and 
relations at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica: “The United Nations can and will serve 
a worthwhile purpose only if its limitations 
are clearly recognized and if its potentialities 
are not exaggerated.” 

By misusing the organization, by loading 
on it a heavier burden of problems than it 
is able to handle, its ability to act construc- 
tively in other situations is impaired, In the 
name of “building up the United Nations” 
some of its so-called friends have contributed 
to the current predicament. And the way 
to finally destroy the United Nations is to 
give it assignments that it cannot carry out. 

This is not, of course, a popular view in 
many quarters. To utter it is to expose one- 
self to the charge of “downgrading” the 
United Nations. 

But the view I am presenting is not a 
criticism of the United Nations; it is rather 
a criticism of the approach to the organiza- 
tion taken by so many government officials 
and pressure groups. If they would approach 
the United Nations with a more realistic ap- 
preciation of its limitations, more modest 
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hopes for its accomplishments, and a mature 
recognition of the burdens of responsible 
American leadership, the organization could 
still be a useful avenue of American foreign 
policy. 

(4) Another frequent error is that Amer- 
ica can do anything” and that American 
power can always succeed if we will oniy 
use it. 

The “can do” philosophy grows out of 
America's successful experience in taming a 
continent, building a free society, and devel- 
oping the most productive economy the world 
has ever seen. But even the United States 
cannot do everything. 

For power is relative. It cannot be meas- 
ured except In relation to another's power. 
Strictly speaking, it makes no sense to say, 
as we often do, that the United States is 
strong. We should use the comparative—the 
United States is stronger—or weaker—in this 
or that respect than some other state. 

Power is the ability to produce intended 
effects. Power is, in other words, the ability 
to bend others to one's will. Even military 
force is, in the final analysis, a tool of per- 
suasion. In Korea we sought to persuade the 
Chinese to accept the unification of Korea 
on our terms. They were not persuaded. In 
turn, they sought to persuade us to accept 
unification on their terms. We were not per- 
suaded. In the final outcome, each side was 
persuaded to accept roughly the status quo 
ante because the price of accomplishing uni- 
fication on its terms proved to be too high. 

Thus, power is relative in a second sense: 
It is not only relative to the power of ad- 
versaries but it is relative to the goals 
sought. The more limited one’s objectives 
the more limited is the power that has to be 
brought to bear in achieving them. This 
point has relevance today in Vietnam. 

President Johnson has repeatedly made 
clear that we are determined to preserve the 
independence of South Vietnam but that we 
have no designs on North Vietnam. Our 
goals are limited and, because they are, I 
believe that we will be able to achieve them 
with a limited use of American power, But 
we must make our determination entirely 
clear to the adversary—and our ability to 
make him pay a higher price to achieve his 
goals than he is to pay. 

“The dificult we do today, the impossible 
tomorrow” is a marvelous wartime slogan. 
But it is not a good premise for the conduct 
of foreign policy, for it ignores the relativity 
of power, and that is something responsible 
statesmen can never afford to ignore. 

5. Another misleading view, voiced by some 
who weary of our involvement in Vietnam, 
is that neutralism is the way of the problems 
of southeast Asia. 

First, let us understand what we mean by 
“neutral.” Many sins have been committed 
in that name. 

A nation is not neutral by free world stand- 
ards if it is subservient to Communist aims 
or a setup for imminent takeover by local 
Communist stooges. That is the status of 
the soft neutral which Peiping and Mos- 
cow advocate. We see a place in the world, 
however, for the hard neutral, which recog- 
nizes the full dangers of Communist tactics, 
and which, while telling us it does not in- 
tend to be pushed around or become our 
ally, says the same thing to Peiping and Mos- 
cow, and can make it stick. 

In short, independence, and the means to 
maintain independence, are preconditions 
of hard neutrality—a neutralism that is gen- 
uine and not merely a cloak for a Communist 
takeover. 7 

President Johnson has stated our objective 
in Vietnam in these words: “An independent 
South Vietnam securely guaranteed and able 
to shape its own relationships to all others— 
free from outside interference, tied to no alli- 
ance—a military base for no other country.” 

The problem is precisely how to achieve 
and assure such independence for the na- 
tions of southeast Asia. 
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Some people may be honestly confused 
about this issue. I fear, however, that some 
of the advocates of neutralism are being dis- 
ingenuous, that in fact they believe we 
should now cut and run from Vietnam, that 
Red China is foreordained by history to dom- 
inate Asia. One could at least deal with 
someone who frankly took this position. It 
is more difficult to deal with persons who 
persistently confuse their hopes with reality. 

6. Another familiar illusion, often har- 
bored by people of good will, is that negotia- 
tion around a conference table is an alterna- 
tive to the risks and burdens of the cold war. 

Like many fallacies, this one is comfort- 
ing, for it suggests that the risks and bur- 
dens are unnecessary; conyenient, for it 
seems to offer a plausible alternative; and 
false, for it rests on a mistaken notion of 
the nature of negotiation. 

When American and South Korean Forces 
threw back the third Chinese Communist of- 
fensive in the spring of 1951, with stagger- 
ing Chinese losses, the Communists indi- 
cated their willingness to negotiate. At that 
moment, instead of keeping up the military 
pressure, our forces were ordered to halt 
their drive and we agreed to sit down with 
the Communists at the conference table. Of- 
ficials thought that the war phase had end- 
ed and that the negotiating phase had be- 
gun. Optimists thought it might take 3 
weeks to work out the details of an armi- 
stice; pessimists though it might take 6 
weeks. No one imagined that it would take 
more than 100 weeks. 

But once this country let up our military 
pressure, the Communists took advantage of 
the lull in the fighting to build a strong 
defensive line, 14 miles deep, and, once they 
had it built, they knew we could renew hos- 
tilities only at the cost of heavy casualties. 
With their defenses secure, they proceeded 
to drag out the negotiations, trying to win 
at the negotiating table far more than they 
had been able to win on the field of battle. 

Negotiation is not a substitute for pres- 
sure. Pressure is a part of the negotiating 
process. It is an old rule that a diplomat can- 
not be expected to win more at the bargain- 
ing table than his comrade-in-arms has 
won—or is clearly in a position to win—on 
the field of battle, I see no reason to doubt 
the relevance of this principle to Vietnam. 

A good many Americans still have to learn 
the lesson. Negotiation is not talk apart from 
action—negotiation is talk and action. In- 
deed, the outcome of discussions inside the 
conference room is Hkely to be decided by 
the whole series of pressures outside the con- 
ference room. All these pressures, including 
military moves, determine whether an inter- 
national discussion can be brought to a satis- 
factory end. 

To sum up the matter: Whether Americans 
understand it or not, the Communists know 
that the war in Vietnam is part of a nego- 
tiation that has been going on for 20 years 
and wiil continue as far ahead as anyone 
can see. 

Finally, let me say this: 

History does not award its prizes in terms 
of the merits of one’s cause—but in terms 
of the efficacy of one’s efforts on behalf of 
his cause. 

Winston Churchill once said he had only 
one question about the future: Are the Amer- 
ican people ready to stay the course? 

Communism thrives on crises and strives 
to produce them. One of their goals is to 
break our will. They believe, as Hitler did 
before them, that we do not have the stay- 
ing power, and that, out of sheer frustra- 
tion, we may make the fatal errors that will 
fulfill their prophecy of a funeral for the 
West. 

But they have forgotten something. As 
someone put it, “The first essential of a quiet 
funeral is a willing corpse,” and we and our 
allies are certainly not that. 
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Maybe Moscow and Peiping do not realize 
this, but, putting this challenge to us as they 
are, they give us the historic chance to prove 
the determination, strength, and good sense 
of freedom. 


A Modern America’s Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, without 
much debate, the United States of 
America has the greatest war machine 
in the history of the world either for a 
time of peace or war. With that power 
goes tremendous responsibility lest a bal- 
ance of power to assure peace in our time 
actually confound it. I cited the admin- 
istration’s policy in Vietnam last week 
in a positive way. 

Right in southeast Asia does not neces- 
sarily mean right in Latin America. Our 
action in the Dominican Republic to date 
can be perhaps justified as a lifesaving 
mission. As action to stem a Commu- 
nist threat, I think we are on tenuous 
ground. I personally don’t believe that 
communism is here the issue. To project 
the Domino theory to the Americas to- 
day is unrealistic: While the United 
States should adopt a modern-day Mon- 
roe Doctrine of protecting the Americas 
from forceful intrusion of communism 
by a minority, I do not believe we should 
intrude where a majority of a people 
express themselves in any direction by 
a rebellion, election, or otherwise. James 
Nelson Goodsell, Latin American corre- 
spondent of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, observes the following: 

Dominican REVOLUTION aS SEEN FROM REBEL 
SDE 

(By James Nelson Goodsell, with the rebels 

: in Santo Domingo) 

A tour of the rebel section of this em- 
battled city shows the extent to which anti- 
government forces have dug in. 

I spent 5 hours wandering through the 10- 
square-mile section of the city which in- 
cludes the National Palace, Fort Ozama, and 
the commercial, and business heart of the 
city. 

25 conclusions are these: 

Virtually to a man the rebel elements feel 
they have a cause which is important to 
preserve, that of fighting for constitutionai- 
ism and returning the deposed President 
Juan Domingo Bosch to office. 

While there are Communists in their 
midst, the top rebel command is in the 
hands of non-Communist elements who 
fiercely proclaim their opposition to com- 
munism. 


There remains a significant balance of 
good will toward the United States despite 
the marine and airborne occupation of other 
parts of the city—even the understanding 
that the marines had to come to rescue 
American lives. 

But the rebels are questioning the con- 
tinued presence of U.S. forces and seem de- 
termined to resist any further encroachments 
on rebel territory by U.S. forces. 

It may be possible to dislodge the rebel 
force with superior arms, but the rebels 
would probably put up a real struggle, for 
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they possess large stores of weapons and 
ammunition. 


FRIENDLINESS SHOWN 


Friendliness greeted me as I waiked alone 
through the rebel territory. People seemed 
pleased to talk with a newsman, if nothing 
more than to get their points of view across. 

“Tell the world we are not Communists,” 
was a repeated refrain. Spoken in a variety 
of ways, this view was virtually unanimous. 

Col. Francisco Caamafio Deno, military 
leader of the rebel forces and apparently the 
top man in the whole effort, said, “We just 
do not have a Communist problem.” 

But the colonel, who is looked to with 
respect by thousands of Dominicans in the 
rebel area, admitted there are Communists 
in the midst of the rebel movement. 

Another rebel chieftain added, “After all, 
we will take any support we can get.” 

Still another said, “But do not forget that 
we have control of the situation, and this 
is not a Communist revolution. It is a 
constitutional movement to restore con- 
stitutionalism.” 

This seems the driving force of the rebel 
movement. A number of Mr. Bosch's long- 
time associates and members of his political 
party are in key command positions in the 
rebel hierarchy. 


LOOKING FOR REDS 


However, some American spokesmen here 
cite the names of 53 known Communists who 
occupy positions of authority in the rebel 
command. On the other hand, not all U.S. 
Officials in Santo Domingo agree with this 
assessment. 

I tried to locate several of those whose 
names are on the list. I was not successful. 

In the rebel headquarters in downtown 


‘Santo Domingo, as I went from office to office, 


I could find no evidence that they were 
anywhere in these key command positions. 
(This is not to suggest they do not operate 
with rebel forces, but merely to indicate 
they are not visibly in evidence as the U.S. 
spokesmen had affirmed they would be.) 

A large supply of weapons and ammuni- 
tion—including some tanks and some large 
weapons—are in rebel hands. They are 
stored at a variety of spots throughout the 
rebel territory. 

U.S. presence in the Dominican Republic, 
to the extent of 15,000 troops, is viewed 
with growing alarm by the rebels. There 
is clear good will and even an under- 
standing of President Johnson's decision to 
safeguard American lives. 

U.S. INVOLVEMENT 

“But we understand you've removed these 
Americans,” sald a rebel major who added: 
Isn't it time for you to get out and allow 
us the opportunity to win the struggle 
against the forces of those opposed to con- 
stitutionalism?” 

The major was speaking of the military 
under the command of last week's hastily | 
formed military junta, headquartered at San 
Isidro Air Force Base east of Santo Domingo. 

The U.S. forces began landing in the Do- 
minican Republic at a time when the heart 
appeared to have been going out of junta 
cause—and rebels were on the point of gain- 
ing the advantage—despite some reports in- 
spired by the junta to the contrary. 

There are many questions in the rebel ter- 
ritory about the next U.S. action in Santo 
Domingo. 

“We will fight against Americans as we 
have fought against fellow Dominicans. We 
believe our cause is just, and we are willing 
to die for it,” said one rebel. 

His view is general, although of course ex- 
pressed differently by others. 

While I spent only 5 hours in the rebel 
area, my observations are in general corrob- 
orated by neutral observers who have been 
in the same territory in the past several days. 
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Unirep Srares Curs Orr DOMINICAN REBELS 


US. forces here have effectively isolated 
Dominican rebels in downtown Santo Do- 
mingo. 

The move came as U.S. spokesmen here an- 
nounced that it is Washington's official policy 
to “help the Dominicans to find a democratic 
solution to their problems." 

The statement was accompanied by clear 
indications that Washington expects to main- 
tain its troops in the Dominican Republic for 
an indefinite time. There was no explana- 
tion, however, of what was meant by “a 
democratic solution.” 

Rebel forces, now holed up in a 10-square- 
mile area embracing the major business and 
commercial area of the capital city, assert 
that there is only one democratic solution 
for the nation: return of constitutionalism 
through the return of ousted President Juan 
Domingo Bosch, 

COMMUNIST THREAT? 


But Washington has held all along that a 
Castro Communist takeover was a likely re- 
Bult of the rebellion which began with a call 
for Mr. Bosch’s return from Puerto Rican 
exile where he has been for the past 19 
months since his ouster. 

(In San Juan, P.R., Mr. Bosch told an in- 
terviewer the United States is suffering from 
“communism psychosis” and that its troop 
landings had helped rather than hindered 
the Communist cause in Latin America, the 
Associated Press reported. 

(Col. Francisco Caamafio Deno, a coup 
leader, was declared provisional president 
Tuesday and acknowledged as such by Mr. 
Bosch in San Juan. 

(A peace mission from the Organization of 
American States (OAS) was in Santo Do- 
Mingo continuing efforts to mediate and 
bring about full observance of the cease- 
fire agreement reached between the various 
factions. 

(The mission also backed a Washington 
recommendation that an OAS peacekeeping 
force be sent to the island nation.) 

The effective isolation of the rebel-held 
territory, accomplished by the linkup early 
Monday of U.S. marines and airborne troops, 
is part and parcel of Washington's policy 
here. But there is a puzzlement here over 
the U.S. position. 

In the first place, while Washington in- 
sists there is a Communist problem, U.S. of- 
ficials here are playing down the role of 
Communists in the rebel movement to ex- 
Plain why U.S. soldiers were landed here. 

As the buildup of U.S. forces continues, 
now totaling at least 12,000 rebels are being 
viewed as including some Communists but 
not being dominated by them. 


AMBIGUOUS STATEMENTS 


Moreover, ambiguity of official statements, 
Made on and off the record here, is iending 
a degree of uncertainty and confusion to 
the whole U.S. operation. Embassy sources 
Privately express concern over the confusion. 
Many officials in the embassy lament the 
Whole U.S, role in the Dominican Republic. 

With the isolation of rebel-held territory, 
it now is possible to travel through Santo 
Domingo from east to west along one street 
Corridor patrolled and held in tight security 
by some four thousand U.S, marines and 82d 
Airborne Division troopers. 


This correspondent was one of the first 
People to pass through the corridor early 
Monday. U.S. tanks, armored cars, and other 
armor-plated vehicles were located at every 
intersection. He was stopped on an average 
Of at least 2 times every block in the 28- 
block corridor. 

During the course of the walk, roughly 
3 miles in length, he talked with U.S. troops 
and private Dominican citizens living along 


the street who have opened their houses to 
US. use. 
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TROOPS ON ALERT 


There was a mood of relaxed, easygoing 
banter between U.S. troops speaking pidgin 
Spanish and Dominican citizens. But troops 
were on the alert and kept so by steady 
patrolling of offices along the street. 

Later in the morning, returning via the 
same route, this reporter was caught in the 
rain of gunfire as snipers opened up on 
elements of the 82d Airborne Division, 

U.S. troops returned the fire and eventually 
flushed snipers out of buildings—but there 
were other incidents later in the day which 
suggested U.S. forces still had their work cut 
out to maintain the corridor. 

As this work went on, there remained a 
question of what would be the next US. 
move. Here now were answers, but there 
was a variety of guesses: anything from moy- 
ing block by block into rebel-held territory 
to trying to force rebels into surrender 
through cutting off supply routes. 

Whatever course eventually is followed, the 
likelihood of a long U.S. stay here grows. 


Dominican REVOLT: How Rep? 


(By James Nelson Goodsell, Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic) 

The mounting U.S. occupation here is based 
on the view that the rebel government “is 
Communist controlled.” 

This evaluation of the situation, given re- 
peatedly by U.S. spokesmen here, holds that 
Col. Francisco Caamano Defio, rebel chief- 
tain, “seems to be moving closer and closer 
to the Communists around him,” 

This disclosure came as officials in Wash- 
ington released their own evaluation—based 
on similar information—that Communists 
had gained control of the rebel movement 
here. 

These evaluations are being used to justify 
continued U.S. occupation of Santo Do- 
mingo. 

This occupation includes a full airborne 
division, large Marine elements, sizable Navy 
units offshore, and scattered Air Force and 
Seabee elements on the ground. 


VALIDITY QUESTIONED 


There are numerous longtime observers of 
the Dominican scene who question the ya- 
lidity of U.S. allegations. . 

Moreover, some U.S. Embassy officials 
think, as one expressed it, “we have made a 
mistake and now must justify it.” 

The difficulty in all this is the clear possi- 
bility that the deviousness of Communist 
methods might well be turning a legitimate 
social revolution into a Castroite movement. 

U.S. officials here, in briefing the press, 
have been slow to come up with any facts 
and figures on Communist strength in the 
rebel cause. They only released information 
here in a haphazard fashion after Washing- 
ton had already released the information, 

PICTURE OF FIST 

But U.S. sources here did announce in- 
formation here of a May 4 meeting between 
Colonel Caamafio and nine persons who are 
variously described by these sources as left- 
ists, Castroites, or Communists. 

In addition, one U.S. source here alluded 
to a picture of Colonel Caamafie with a 
clenched fist, which appeared in the San Juan 
Star, as evidence of Communist tendencies. 

Newsmen found a picture of President 
Johnson with a clenched fist in the same 
edition of the paper. 

The question repeatedly being asked here 


in the light of these allegations is this: 


Just how strong are the Communists and 
just how close to rebel leadership are they? 

It ought to be recognized at the outset, 
say observers of the Dominican scene, that 
Colonel Caamafio himself is not a Com- 
munist. He has emerged as the legitimate 
leader of the rebels following nearly 2 weeks 
of rebel activity here. 
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ADVISERS LISTED 

Colonel Caamafio is the son of a general 
who served under dictator Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina. He is regarded as a bright 
Military officer who has long chafed at 
domination of the military by traditional- 
ists and those opposed to the nation’s eco- 
nomic and social reform. 

Moreover, many of his advisers are left- 
ists to be sure, say observers, but they 
represent the anti-Communist democratic 
left. It is this group that has effected valid 
social, economic, and political reform in 
the hemisphere. 

These Caamaño advisers include & fellow 
military officer, Col. Manuel Montes Arache, 
and two civilian advisers, Manuel Bordas an 
Hector Aristy. ` 

No observer here, nor any U.S. official, will 
say that Colonel Montes Arache or Messrs. 
Bordas and Aristy are Communists. 

Indeed, they view these three and Colonel 
Caamafio as non-Communists. 

But, say U.S. observers, it is the second level 
of advisers who are Communists. For in- 
stance, Manuel Gonzalez González, an ex- 
perienced Spanish Communist, who has been 

with the Dominican Communist 
Party for 2 years, is said to be the leader of 
a certain bloc of Communists advising 
Colonel Caamafio. 
TRUJILLISTA NAMED 


Exactly what responsibility does Mr. Gon- 
zález have is the rebel government? This 
question is not being answered by U.S. of- 
cials here. He is simply sald to be an adviser 
to Colonel Caamafio. 

Other names are given by U.S. sources: 


Soviet line Partido Socialista Popular Domin- 
icana (PSPD); 

And Luis Lujara Gonzalez, a onetime Tru- 
jillista who, following the fall of the dictator- 
ship, changed stripes and became a Com- 
munist. 

These names are among the 53 names of 
leftists variously described to newamen here 
as being leaders of the revolt, advisers of 
Caamafio, or known Communists active in 
the Dominican rebel elements. 

PIFTY-THREE NAMES ON LIST 

When pressed for specifics, U.S. spokesmen 
are not able to give many details. They as- 
sure newsmen that the list is authentic and 
ask from newsmen an attitude of trust us. 

The difficulty in all this is the U.S. Embassy 
uncertainty about the list. Members of the 

staff who think the whole U.S. oper- 
ation here has been a mistake cite the list 
as an 3i 

“Sure, we have & list, but this doesn’t prove 
anything,” said one Embassy source, One 
well informed Dominican observer, long a 
student of Communist activities here, said 
the list of 53 names was an obvious one that 
“anyone of us with a little knowledge could 
have put together. But are these Commu- 
nists in key roles in the rebel movement? 
Idoubt it.” 


The 17th Anniversary of the Creation of 
the State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, 17 years 
ago this week occurred an event which 
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is of great importance to all who love 
liberty and support the right of self- 
determination for all people. 

On May 14, 1948, Sir Alan Gordon 
Cunningham, the last British High Com- 
missioner for Palestine supervised the 
hauling down of the Union Jack sym- 
bolizing the end of British rule in Pales- 
tine. 

On the same day, the General Zionist 
Council and the Jewish National Coun- 
cil declared the establishment of the 
State of Israel. A new nation was born, 
a nation which has been a democratic 
model of stability in a perennially trou- 
bled corner of the world. 

From the year 70 A.D. when Roman le- 
gions commanded by the Emperor Titus 
destroyed the Temple in Jerusalem there 
had been no national Jewish homeland. 
These were the years of the Disapora, 
or dispersion, when Jews were scattered 
unto the four corners of the earth. 

In all of these years, whenever Jews 
gathered for the Seder—the family meal 
held as part of the Passover services— 
the Hebrew words La Shan ah Haba’ah 
Bi-yeru Shalayim—next year in Jeru- 
salem—were always chanted demonstrat- 
ing the desire of Jews everywhere for a 
national state. 

In 1948, the dream of almost 1,900 
years became a reality as the blue and 
white flag with the Star of David flew in 
its rightful place over the newly declared 
nation of Israel. f 

Since 1948 every effort by hostile 
neighbors to drive the Jews out of Israel 
has failed and the little nation has grown 
strong and increasingly self-reliant. 

I join with my colleagues to say mazel- 
tov to the people of the gallant little 
nation of Israel. 


Appointment of James Doyle to the U.S. 
District Court for the Western District 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been written and said about 
the vacancy in the District Court for the 
Western District of Wisconsin. When 
the President's nomination of Attorney 
James Doyle was announced, it was 
greeted by both feelings of relief that 
the vacancy was now filled and satis- 
faction that it was filled so well. 

For those of us who have known Jim 
Doyle over the years, his appointment 
was a most appropriate recognition of 
the judicious way in which he has con- 
‘ducted himself during many years of 
involvement in some of the most contro- 
versial and important political matters. 
All of this is summed up most effectively 
by Mr. Bob Heiss of WIMJ, WIMJ-TV, 
the Milwaukee Journal stations in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Accordingly, I place Mr. 
Heiss’ editorial of Friday, April 30, at 
this point in the Recorp: 
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President Johnson, in nominating At- 
torney James Doyle to the vacant western 
Wisconsin Federal court bench, selected one 
of the most respected Democrats in the 
State. The announcement ends an unfortu- 
nate situation which saw the original ap- 
Pointee unacceptable to the Senate and 
which resulted in a court vacancy for a year 
and a half, and a big backlog of cases. The 
blame for this perhaps will never be placed 
on any one person’s shoulders but the over- 
riding cause plainly was politics within the 
party. Certainly it was no easy task to make 
the appointment when the State's two Demo- 
cratic Senators could not reach early agree- 
ment on their choices. Apparently the com- 
promise that was reached will give former 
Governor John Reynolds the first opening 
either in the eastern district or on the ap- 
peals court in Chicago. 

A native of Oshkosh, James Doyle is a 
distinguished Madison attorney. He was one 
of a small group of young Democrats who in 
1948 started working hard to reestablish the 
party as a political force in Wisconsin. 
Known as the party’s “philosopher” he has 
often tangled with others on policy. And 
in later years, with Reynolds and John 
Gronouski over the sales tax issue. One can 
assume that this was one of the reasons why 
Doyle failed to obtain labor’s support for 
the judicial post. Doyle, however, is a polit- 
ical realist. In this connection, it's inter- 
esting to note that although he fought un- 
successfully for Adlai Stevenson's nomina- 
tion for President, even at the 1960 conven- 
tion, Doyle was on record previously in de- 
fense of Lyndon Johnson. At a time when 
Johnson was being attacked by Wisconsin 
Democrats for his majority leadership in the 
Senate, Doyle said such criticism “had the 
appearance of fearlessness but not of real- 
ity.’ Speaking to North Shore Democrats, 
Doyle added: “A national party is a combi- 
nation of persons with divergent points of 
view, and a leader has to be one with views 
somewhere near the party average and who 
understands the varied problems of his col- 
leagues. Johnson is such a man.” 

Little did Doyle know in 1958 when he 
made that speech that fate would move 
Johnson into the White House. Little did 
he suspect that one of the candidates he 
opposed at the 1960 convention would some 
day appoint him to a high judicial position, 


The Teacher and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 13, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, few 
men in American history are so well- 
qualified as William Benton, former U.S. 
Senator and now Ambassador to 
UNESCO, to observe the implications of 
education both here in the United States 
and abroad. 

During 1964, Mr. Benton visited the 
Soviet Union for the fifth time since 1955. 
He has written an outstanding assess- 
ment of Soviet education and its direc- 
tors, who aim at victory in the “cold war 
of the classrooms.” 

This assessment is one of the most 
thought-provoking studies of USSR. 
education that I have ever seen, and, with 
permission, I would like to see it appear 
in the RECORD. 
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Due to the length of the articles, they 
have been broken into chapters and I 
am asking permission for one chapter to 
appear each day that the Recorp is 
printed until the full extent of Mr. Ben- 
ton's analysis has been printed. 

The article follows: 

A PERSONAL REPORT: THE TEACHERS AND THE 
TAUGHT IN THE USSR. 


(By Willam Benton, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and U.S. Senator; presently 
U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO and US. 
member of its executive board; publisher 
and chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica) 


“WELCOME TO Moscow!“ 
Precede 


From the moment of my arrival at Moscow 
Airport in late May of 1964, I was struck by 
an air of excitement. I was greeted by a 
delegation from the Institute of Soviet- 
American Relations, the organization which 
then served as my host. The group was 
headed by Academician Nikolai Blokhin, 
head of the Soviet Academy of Medical 
Science and president of the institute; it 
included Henrikh Chvedov, secretary-general 
of the Soviet National Commission for the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO); Gennadi 
Fedesov, the amiable and well-informed 
young man who, on my previous visit in 
1962, had served ably as my interpreter; 
and the chic and vivaclous Tamara Mame- 
doya, the director of the institute who was 
to be my principal consultant for appoint- 
ments with Soviet officials. 

“Welcome to Moscow!” they exclaimed. 
Mme. Mamedova added, This is a very good 
time for you to be in Moscow.” 

Was it an especially good time for an 
American to be in Moscow? Much of what 
I have set forth here, as an account of my 
observations and impressions, was written in 
the summer of 1964, before the downfall of 
Chairman Khrushchev on October 15 and be- 
fore the ouster of some of his key associates 
whom I had interviewed. The news of his 
fall reached me in Paris, where I was rep- 
resenting the United States as its Ambassa- 
dor at the October meeting of the executive 
board of UNESCO. The news startled me as 
much as it did my colleagues from the other 
29 nations represented on the board. 

The visit was my fifth to the U.S.S.R. in 
9 years. This return was at the suggestion 
of Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and of W. Averell Harriman, Under Secretary 
of State for Political Affairs. They asked me 
to take time off from my official duties at 
the spring meeting of UNESCO for 10 days 
in Moscow. The three of us had agreed that 
changes had beén taking place in the Soviet 
Union—perhaps symbolized by the nuclear 
test ban treaty, and marked most notably 
by a seeming general relaxtion of tensions. 
What did the so-called détente signify? 
Which aspects of it were short range and 
tactical? Was it merely a temporary ap- 
peasement of the United States, a pause be- 
fore a new offensive? Could I contribute to 
an understanding on such questions? 

I talked with 20 or 30 top Soviet officials, 
an average of 2 or 3 a day. Some of our 
talks were on political problems—for ex- 
ample, on Germany, disarmament, “nonin- 
tervention” in the affairs of other countries 
and international trade. These were the po- 
litical themes of greatest interest to me and 
to Khrushchey and other top political lead- 
ers, But the main theme of many of the dia- 
logs was education. Political and eco- 
nomic trends in the U.S.S.R., never easy to 
appraise, became murkler as the year drew 
to a close, in part because of the overthrow 
of Khrushchey. The dialog on education, 
however, remains reasonably clear. 

Thus, putting politics largely aside, the 
major theme in this article is education in 
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it that can be applied to the United States. 
To a lesser extent, it is communication and- 
Propaganda in the Soviet system and the 
Outlook for cultural and informational_ex- 
changes between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. The outlook for such exchanges may 
again be clouded. But there is nothing 
murky or clouded about the goals, the direc- 
tion, and the achievement of Soviet educa- 
tion and science. These have been developing 
Steadily for at least 35 years. There is no 
reason to expect that any new regime will 
change the direction or alter the emphasis. 
The logic is clear and inescapable for any 
regime: education and science are now the 
most powerful instruments, and the only 
“safe and sure” instruments toward the 
Soviet hope of world dominion. 

Mme. Mamedova's remark about “a good 
time” implied that there have been in the 
Past—and may be again—times not so good 
for an American observer to visit her city. 
But on this visit she proved to be right. I 
found the highest Soviet officials eager to 
talk. They had been hospitable on my four 
Previous visits. Now they were eager. Tes, 
an air of eagerness prevailed among officials 
of the institute in thelr efforts to make cer- 
tain I had appointments with as many key 
Soviet leaders as possible. The culmination 
of this effort was my interview with Chair- 
man Khrushchey—and then a harrowing, 
last-minute ride to the airport in his official 
Car to make my return flight to Paris. 

The Institute of Soviet-American Rela- 
tions is the United States section of an orga- 
nization with a lengthy title: Union of Soviet 
Societies for Friendship and Cultural Rela- 
tions with Foreign Countries. The union 
Seeks to present itself as being “private” and 
free from state control. This, of course, it 
is not. It is headed by a most impressive 
Woman, Mme. Nina Popova, who is a member 
of the Supreme Soviet and the all-important 
Party Central Committee. Mme. Mamedova 
Teports to her. 

Tamara Mamedova, who had been my host- 
ess on my 1962 visit also, is the wife of Enver 
Mamedov, who was chief deputy to Mikhail 
Kharlamoy, then chairman of the State 
Committee on Radio and Television (Kharl- 
amov was deposed with Khrushchev in Octo- 
ber). She spent 5 years in Washington as 
Cultural attaché with the Soviet Embassy 
when her husband was editor of “USSR,” the 
Soviet propaganda magazine published in 
English in the United States. In addition to 
Other major responsibilities, at the time of 
my visit in May, her husband was in charge 
of all Soviet overseas broadcasts, and the 
total volume of these is enormous. In their 
middie forties, he and his wife are as attract- 
e a couple as one is likely to meet any- 

ere and, of course, both speak excellent 
English. 


With Mme. Mamedova acting as my inter- 
preter, I called upon Mme, Popova on the 
Morning after my arrival. She occupies an 
Office as large as President Johnson's in a 
turn-of-the-century palace built by a mer- 
chant prince who collected French Impres- 
Slonist paintings. Her expressive blue-gray 
tyes are penetrating. Married, with a daugh- 

and grandchild, she is direct, practical, 
efficient—but altogether feminine. She sym- 
bolizes the high status given to women in the 
Soviet Union. 

During our talk she returned repeatedly to 
her favorite theme how much the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have in common.” 
That is her job: “friendship.” She talked 
about the need for me and for her to be in- 
dependent of the critics of the right and - 
the left.“ 

To most Americans this must seem a most 
unusual Communist line,“ and so it once 
Seemed to me. However, I shall be surprised 
if she doesn't stress it in 1965 as she did in 
1964, This line is integral to Communist 
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~~ the U.S.S.R. and what we may learn from 


propaganda throughout the world, Regard- 
less of the belligerence of Communist actions, 
the talk must be—and is—of friendship and 
peace. Thus this powerfully placed and at- 
tractive woman, with whom I have had many 
visits, still admonishes me on what I con- 
sider to be an essential of democracy. (As a 
professional protagonist of “friendship,” she 
minimizes or neglects the many deep and 
serious issues that divide the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. This is both conscious and 
subconscious. She genuinely hopes, I am 
sure, that many are in the process of being 
resolved.) 

Most of our first visit centered on my 
schedule, Whom should I see? Chairman 
Khrushchev was in Egypt, but she hoped he 
would be back before I left. Was I still in- 
terested in education—as well as politics? I 
assured her that I was. Allright. She would 
see that I was reexposed to what was going 
on and what was new in Soviet education. 

“The Voice of the Kremlin,” which I wrote 
for the 1956 Britannica “Book of the Year,” 
pointed out that Soviet progress in education 
challenges the American Dream —at least 
that part of the dream which envisions equal 
opportunity for every boy and girl to achieve 
the highest level of education of which he or 
she is capable. 

In some areas of technical training the 
Soviets are already ahead of us—for example, 
by nearly 3 to 1 in the quantity of output of 
engineers. But the issue runs far deeper 
than this. 

Today Soviet leaders are using, and have 
detailed plans to expand, every new teaching 
technique, including programed learning, 
films, radio, and television, to help achieve 
the maximum development of their man- 

, which they understand means primar- 
ily brainpower. As I wrote in 1956, on my 
return from my first visit, we are indeed fac- 
ing “a cold war of the classrooms.” I shall 
revert to this theme occasionally in the essay 
which follows. 

One of my visits was with Alexei Adzhubei, 
Chairman Khrushchev's son-in-law and then 
editor of Izvestia. In or out of office, Adz- 
hubel is a representative Soviet intellectual. 
In a current article written for another 
Britannica publication, “The Great Ideas To- 
day,” 1964, the annual yearbook for the pur- 
chasers of Britannica’s “Great Books of the 
Western World,” Adzhubei blandly states, "In 
one item we want to give you battle. It could 
be referred to as ‘the consumption of cultural 
values.’ In this area it is clear that we left 
you behind a long time ago.” 

So says Mr. Adzhubel. Thus he promotes 
the war of the classrooms to the whole cul- 
tural field. He would concede, I am sure, that 
it is virtually impossible to separate “cultural 
values” in the Soviet Union from its one- 
party, one-ideology political and economic 
system. I shall touch only glaneingly on this 
in the following report. Suffice it to say here 
that the cold war of the classrooms and of so- 
called cultural values can be the war upon 
which America’s survival depends. 

My role in the following pages may seem to 
many to be more that of a journalist than 
that of an analyst. Sometimes, in reporting 
the words of Soviet officials—who almost al- 
ways speak from an ideological basis—it 
seemed necessary to make my own position 
clear. However, I did not often attempt to 
interrupt in the midst of an official discourse 
merely because the views expressed were at 
variance with the facts—or with the inter- 
pretation of the facts as they are known in 
the United States. There were, of course, 
times when I could not remain silent, and 
did not. In general, however, my purpose was 
to hear their arguments rather than to offer 
mine. 

The reader will keep in mind, I hope, my 
role as a journalist and will answer silently 
for himself, or improve on what may seem to 
him to be inadequate rejoinders from me. 
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Red Merchant Fleet Will Surpass 
American Fleet in 1 Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in the House two news items which ap- 
peared side by side in the May issue of 
District 2 Marine Engineer. 

Their headlines tell an ironical story 
“President Proclaims May 22 Maritime 
Day,” and in the next column, “Soviet 
Merchant Fleet Will Outclass Ours With- 
in a Year.” 

President Johnson's 
states, on the one hand: 

We must be ever mindful of the state of 
our merchant fleet. A balanced, economical 
and efficient merchant fleet, manned by well- 
trained and skilled seamen, is å vital na- 
tional resource. 


The other story tells of a report just 
released by the Shipbuilders Council of 
America, which warns that by the middle 
of next year the Soviet Union's merchant 
fleet will outclass ours in both the num- 
ber of vessels and total carrying capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, I await with interest and 
concern the maritime program the Presi- 
dent implied would be forthcoming in his 
state of the Union message. Russia's 
threatened dominance in the merchant 
marine is paralleled by her massive, far- 
ranging fishing fleets and by a priority 
program in submarine production. This 
is not simply a matter of national pres- 
tige, it is a question of national security 
and a serious challenge to our economic 
supremacy. 

There are a number of legislative pro- 
posals before Congress designed to help 
the merchant marine and the American 
commercial fishing industry. One in 
particular comes to mind because it is a 
bill that I filed only last week, HR. 
7956, which is companion to Senator 
BARTLETT'S S. 1858. 

This legislation would extend to the 
nonsubsidized portion of the merchant 
fleet—tramp and bulk carriers, coast- 
wise and intercoastal domestic carriers, 
Great Lakes shipping and liners not 
aided by operating subsidies—and the 
fishing industry, the same tax privileges 
now enjoyed by subisidzed operators. 
That is, to allow them to establish tax- 
deferred capital reserve funds for re- 
building old vessels or building badly 
needed new ones. 


Our merchant and fishing fleets are 
falling behind those of other nations on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. It is in 
the national interest to initiate a re- 
building program, and this bill, H.R. 
7956, is a step in the right direction. 

For the Recorp, I would like to in- 
clude at this point the two news articles 
previously mentioned: 

Soviet MERCHANT FLEET WILL OUTCLASS OURS 
WITHIN A YEAR 

WASHINGTON —The merchant fleet of the 

Soviet Union will surpass the American fleet 


proclamation 
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by the middle of next year, according to the 
Shipbuilders Council of America, in both the 
number of vessels and carrying capacity. 

The council’s report on the comparison 
between the two nations was carried in its 
annual report released during mid-April, and 
predicted that Russia's booming ship build- 
ing campaign will put her way ahead of the 
United States by this time next year. 

TWENTY-FIVE-YEAE-OLD SHIPS 

“More importantly,” the report indicated, 
“the Soviet fleet will be composed predomi- 
nantly of new, efficient vessels, while the U.S. 
merchant marine will be composed over- 
whelmingly of obsolete ships in the 25-year- 
old bracket.” 

According to statistics obtained from varl- 
ous reliable sources, and included in the 
council’s report, the Russian merchant fleet, 
since 1951, has increased from 432 ships of 
18 million deadweight tons to 1,200 ships 
amounting to 8 million tons. During the 
same period, the U.S. fleet has dwindled from 
1,955 ships of 22.4 million tons to a total of 
900 ships amounting to only 13.5 million 
tons, 

As of November 1, 1964, the Russians had 
673 ships of almost 6.5 million tons under 
construction or on order, compared with only 
43 American ocean-going vessels being built, 
or for which orders had been placed. 

The council's report pointed out that be- 
cause of the Soviet crash program, Russian 
shi cannot handle the naval and mer- 
chant orders and have had to farm almost 
4 million tons of modern ships to yards out- 
side the U.S.S.R. proper. 

Even as the Soviets continue to build mod- 
ern merchant vessels at an alarming rate, 18 
shipyards in the United States have been 
forced to close since 1955 because of the 
lack of work for the US.-flag fleet rejuvena- 
tion. As a result, the fast, new Russian 
ships contrast sharply with the older, U.S. 
tramp fleet, which is composed almost en- 
tirely of small, slow Liberty and Victory-class 
vessels. 

District 2 MEBA and other member unions 
of the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department 
have been urging the Government of the 
United States to reevaluate its shipbuilding 
program and system of subsidies in order to 
get the American merchant fieet back on its 
feet. To date, the call from maritime labor 
unions has gone unheeded and the U.S.-flag 
merchant fleet continues its slide downward. 


PRESIDENT PROCLADMS MAY 22 MARITIME DAY 


WasHincron.—May 22 has been designated 
National Maritime Day and President Lyndon 
B. Johnson has called upon the Nation to 
honor the American merchant marine on that 
day in recognition of the vital role played 
by merchant seamen and the maritime Indus- 
try in the Nation's economy. 

“International commerce and the ships 
which make it possible have contributed im- 
measurably to America’s greatness,” Johnson 
noted. “The sea and ships are an integral 
part of this country’s past, present, and 
future. 

“In war and peace merchant seamen have 
served us well * * * to carry people and 
goods between nations in peaceful commerce 
or, if need be, to carry the men and equip- 
ment needed to protect our interest and our 
friends overseas.” 

‚Noting the vital role played by maritime In 
the well-being of the entire Nation, the Presi- 
dent made several observations which might 
well be heeded by more than one agency of 
the U.S. Government—particularly the Agri- 
culture Department, and the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. The President noted: 

“We must be ever mindful of the state of 
our merchant fleet. A balanced, economical, 
and efficient merchant fleet, manned by well- 
trained and skilled seamen, is a vital national 
resource * *. Our fleet must ultimately be 
supported by Americans who ship their cargo 
on American ships." 
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Statement of Weyerhaeuser Co. With 
Respect to Proposed Bonneville Power 
Administration Rate Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Weyerhaeuser Co. recently 
sent to me a statement with respect to 
proposed Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion rate changes. It discusses in detail 
the reasons why a proposed rate increase 
would injure the economy of the North- 
west. 

I am placing this statement in the 
Recorp so that the Members of this 
House will be fully aware of the implica- 
tions of the rate increase proposed for 
users of electricity in the Northwest: 
STATEMENT OF WEYERHAEUSER Co. WITH 

RESPECT TO PROPOSED BONNEVILLE POWER 

ADMINISTRATION RATE CHANGES 


In late 1964 the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration proposed an increase in power rates 
and a change in its rate schedules. In re- 
sponse to widespread protests that the BPA 
had failed to demonstrate elther the need 
for an increase or the fairness of the struc- 
tural changes in its rate schedules, action 
on such matters was postponed for 1 year. 
In February of this year BPA proposed a new 
set of rate schedules designed, according to 
BPA, to increase its aggregate revenues by 
approximately 4 percent per year. In addi- 
tion, they made various structural changes 
in the overall rate schedules, We wish to ad- 
dress ourselves to three points. 


1. THE NEED FOR A RATE INCREASE 


BPA has prepared and distributed a “50- 
year payout schedule” which purports to be 
the justification for the increase, This 
schedule projects a tremendous stepup in 
its expenditure program, commencing in 
fiscal year 1968 and continulng through 
1975. During this 8-year period, BPA antic- 
ipates aggregate expenditures of about 82 ½ 
billion—or almost one and one-half times 
its total expenditures during its entire his- 
tory to date! The schedule further shows 
that with expenditures of this magnitude 
incurred during this period, a deficit will de- 
velop in the year 2022 if the present power 
rates are continued in effect. In short, the 
BPA is proposing that rates be increased in 
1965 so that expenditures to be made in 1975 
can be amortized by 2025, 

Obviously, many developments would 
eliminate the deficit. Moving the program 
back for 1 year, with the consequent reduc- 
tion in interest charges, would do so. Any 
significant breakthrough in atomic power 
generation during the next 10 years would 
reduce projected costs and thus produce a 
substantial surplus instead of a deficit in 
2022. 

However, even lf we assume that none of 
these contingencies will materialize, we still 
have a basic question—why should power 
users in 1986 be asked to pay increased rates 
so that facilities that will not be built until 
the middle 1970's can be paid for in 50 
years? We submit that the facilities built 
in 1975 to meet the needs that then exist 
onia be paid for by those who benefit from 

em. 


2, THE NEW RATE SCHEDULES PENALIZE INDUS- 
TRIES WHO PURCHASE INDIRECTLY RATHER 
THAN DIRECTLY FROM BPA 
Turning to the probiem of the rate struc- 

ture, we believe that those industrial cus- 
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who purchase power indirectly 
utilities are being treated inequi- 
tably. Our power experts, after consulting 
with our suppliers, have calculated that our 
power costs will Increase by about 6 per- 
cent—or 144 times the average increase. 


3. SCHEDULE S—1 SHOULD HAVE A “PASS 
THROUGH” PROVISION 


The new S-i rate schedule is predicated on 
a meritorious principle; namely, that it 18 
desirable to offer an attractive rate to en- 
courage the use of BPA energy as an alterna- 
tive to generating energy with steam facil- 
ities. This not only maximizes BPA reve- 
nues, but conserves the Nation's fuel re- 
sources. However, this S-1 schedule appears 
to create a serious inequity because it fails 
to extend such rate to those utilities who rely 
on the steam generating capacity of their 
customers’ plants rather than their own 
plants. Such utilities must buy their inter- 
ruptible power under schedule 4-H, which 
is 25 percent higher than the new S-1 rate. 
We most strongly urge that schedule S-1 be 
clarified so that the benefits of it are ex- 
tended to those utilities having contractual 
commitments from customers with steam 
generating caj ty. This is consistent with 
the basic objective Intended to be recognized 
by the new S-1 schedule. Of equal impor- 
tance, it will avoid discrimination among 
industrial customers purchasing the same 
class of power from different utilities. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we submit that BPA has 
not demonstrated either the need for a rate 
increase at this time or the fairness of the 
changes in Its rate structure. 
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A State Primary for Governor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Long 
Island Star-Journal of May 10, which 
refers to New York State’s method of 
nominating for statewide elective offices 
by convention. 


The editorial calls attention to the fact 
that only in New York and in Indiana is 
this method followed—despite the fact 
that New York has a well-earned reputa- 
tion for liberal and progressive ideas. 

It is time we gave some thought to 
changing this practice, and I hope that 
the recent study by the Honorable Frank 
D. O'Connor, district attorney for Queens 
County, will receive the attention and 
action it deserves. 

The article follows: 

A Strate PRIMARY FoR GOVERNOR 

In terms of progressive legislation in gen- 
eral * * * with antidiscrimination laws, labor 
laws and welfare laws as particular ex- 
amples * * * New York is high among the 
States which lead the Nation. This fact 
seems to make our conservatism and our 
State election methods all the more curious. 

By and large, New York State voters give 
their majorities on election day to candidates 
pledged to progressive ideas. But in nomi- 
nating all candidates for statewide office, 
New York clings to an antiquated method 
never used or abandoned by virtually every 
other State in the Union. 
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In 43 States today nominees for Governor 
and other statewide elective offices must be 
chosen by direct primary alone or by a 
combination of party convention and direct 
Primary. In five States in the South each 
Party has a choice between nomination by 
Convention or by primary. But only in In- 
diana and New York must the parties still 
Nominate by convention alone. 

But even in Indiana every delegate casts 
his own vote in person and by secret ballot, 
Whereas in a typical New York convention 
each county chairman blandly announces the 
vote of his entire delegation. 

This obviously means that New York 
State's party leaders, even the obvious moss- 
backs among them, still have a measure of 
direct power which has been denied to party 
bosses in other States. 

District Attorney Frank O'Connor of 
Queens, who has fathered a detailed study of 
Nominating practices throughout the Nation, 
has earned the thanks of New Yorkers of all 
Parties. A preliminary report on the study, 
as made public today in booklet form, is an 

ting performance. 


Hotel Muehlebach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, next 
Monday, May 17, one of the proudest in- 
Stitutions in Kansas City will celebrate 
50 years of service to the community 
and, in an unique way, to the people of 
America and the world. 

Anyone who has ever heard of Kansas 
City has heard of the Hotel Muehlebach. 
And with good reason. 

It was here that a Missouri Senator 
Sat in November 1944, with his wife and 
daughter to receive word that he had 
nen elected Vice President of the United 


Just 2% years later President Harry S. 
sat in the presidential suite of 
the Hotel Muehlebach and signed into 
law a bill to provide aid for Greece and 
Turkey. With a few strokes of the pen 
Mr. Truman introduced a whole new 
concept of international understanding. 
Out of that quiet ceremony grew the 
Whole Truman doctrine. We know what 
that has done to keep a large part of this 
World free. 

An entire nation listened and cheered 
When the man who could not possibly 
win did just that in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1948. And when the world heard 
the man from Missouri after his reelec- 

his voice came to them from the 
benthouse of the Hotel Muehlebach. 

In the years of Mr. Truman’s Presi- 
dency, the Hotel Muehlebach was the 

porary White House when he came 
home to Missouri. 

Is there a hotel suite in the world 
better known than the presidential suite 
at the Hotel Muehlebach? I do not 
think so. 

Mr. Speaker, this hotel has indeed 
found its place in the history of this 
Country and the world. I salute it on its 
golden anniversary. 
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On Being Educated 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time the Special Subcommittee 
on Education, under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. Green], is considering 
President Johnson’s proposal for assist- 
ance to higher education. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial con- 
cerning higher education published in 
the Washington Evening Star of May 10, 
1965. 

This editorial points to the need for 
the enactment of H.R. 3220, a bill that 
would strengthen the educational re- 
sources of our colleges and universities 
and provide financial assistance for 
students. 

The editorial follows: 

On BEING EDUCATED 

President Johnson’s proposed legislation 
for aid to higher education seems conserva- 
tive in its provisions when measured against 
the dimensions and complexities of the 
problems confronting our colleges and uni- 
versities, These problems, which are without 
precedent in history, stem primarily from the 
explosion of knowledge and population that 
has been rocking mankind ever since the 
start of the Second World War. 

At its annual conference recently the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers made clear that the situa- 
tion—in its potentials at least—is serious in 
the extreme. James Hitt, the organization's 
president, has summed up the matter in these 
words: “I foresee far more students entering 
the higher education process in the years to 
come than any of us have ever pre- 
dicted. * * The expansion to higher edu- 
cation will necessitate increasing the size 
of every existing institution to its maximum, 
and the creation of additional educational 
facilities. * “ 

Actually, of course, this should come as 
a surprise to nobody who has read the news- 
papers with any care over the course of years. 
As far back as 1957, for example, a Presi- 
dential committee reported, after an exhaus- 
tive study, that the number of young men 
and women seeking a college education would 
more than double between that year and 
1970 to a total of 6 million. And now Mr. 
Hitt and his colleagues anticipate that the 
figure will rise to roughly 8 million in 1972, 
which is a mere 7 years away. How will these 
youngsters find places in our higher educa- 
tion system? 

The answer is that great numbers of them 
will not be able to get into the so-called 
prestige institutions, but they should have 
a good chance—given the scholastic qualifi- 
cations—to be accepted by relatively obscure 
but sound institutions. After all, when it 
comes to learning, the principal thing is the 
quality of the student and his teacher. As 
has been observed, a school is excellent if it 
amounts to nothing but a log, with Mark 
Hopkins on one end and an earnestly in- 
quisitive young mind on the other. 

But life and the processes of education are 
no longer nearly so simple as they were when 
Mark Hopkins held forth at Williams Col- 
lege. If he were still with us, he might raise 
some objections to Federal meddling in the 
field, but he probably would bow to this fact, 
no matter how reluctantly; Help from Wash- 
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ington is needed to build up our academic 
world to meet the great challenges before it. 
Some years ago, Alfred North Whitehead 
warned as follows: 

In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute: The race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed. Not all your 
heroism, not all your social charm, not all 
your wit, not all your victories on land or at 
sea, Can move back the finger of Fate. Today 
Wwe maintain ourselves. Tomorrow science 
will have moved forward yet one more step, 
and there will be no appeal from the judg- 
ment which will then be pronounced on the 
uneducated.” 

These words add up to a good text for all 
of us In a troubled time: 


Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a soil for every purpose in America— 
more than 75,000 kinds to choose from in 
planning land use. If we choose wisely, 
all land will be put to its best possible 
use 


Some soils are best for growing certain 
crops, some for growing grasses. Some 
ue suitable for building sites, some are 
not. 

Unfortunately, soils frequently are not 
considered when a decision is made con- 
cerning the use of land. Sometimes the 
results are calamitous—effluent from 
septic tanks pollutes ground water sup- 
plying wells and contaminates the ground 
surface; walls crack, buildings settle and 
even collapse. Such things happen not 
15 infrequently as we would like to be- 

eve. 

To prevent bad land use and to pro- 
mote good land use, the Federal Govern- 
ment provides help, in cooperation with 
State colleges and experiment stations, 
through the National Cooperative Soil 
Survey. The survey is directed by the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In Nebraska, soil surveys have been 
completed on about 30 million acres, or 
about 61 percent of the State's land area. 

The purpose of the survey is to map 
all the agricultural land in the United 
States. Its functions are gradually being 
extended to urban areas as American 
cities expand into the countryside. 
Cooperation is increasing at the county 
level of government to bring the benefits 
of the soil survey to all land under 
development. 

For agricultural purposes, soils are 
grouped into eight capability classes. As 
each survey is completed, a descriptive 
report is published by the Department of 
Agriculture. The uses of these surveys 
are many. Besides the farmer, county, 
and community planning officials, inves- 
tors, bankers, insurance companies, and 
loan companies find soil surveys useful. 
Land appraisers use them as a source of 
information on which to base land 
values. Soil maps help community of- 

— 
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ficials locate the most suitable land for 
housing, schools, shopping centers, park- 
ing lots, and industry. 


Our Unfair Draft System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a very profund and informative com- 
mentary on the military draft system 
which appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times. 

Mr. James Reston makes some impor- 
tant points relative to this question. 

The President’s Defense Department 
Committee, charged with studying Amer- 
ica’s military manpower requirements, 
will report to the President at the end 
of May or early June. I look forward 
to examining this report once it is made 
public. 

The Selective Service System must be 
made more equitable and efficient, if the 
consensus is that the United States, in 
properly fulfilling its global responsibili- 
ties, cannot maintain adequate man- 
power strength without the draft. The 
Congress has its responsibility in this 
regard. 

For the information of Members, I in- 
clude Mr. Reston’s article at this point 
in the RECORD: 

WASHINGTON: VIETNAM, THE CARIBBEAN, AND 
THE DRAFT 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 11.—The increasing mil- 
itary commitments in southeast Asia and 
the Caribbean are dramatizing once more 
the shortcomings and inequities of the 
Pentagon's current manpower policies. 

There is no shortage of men, but there is 
apparently a shortage of for the 
new kinds of limited warfare now facing the 
country. 

Thus Secretary of the Navy Paul H, Nitze 
called this week for each naval officer and 
enlisted man whose term of service is soon 
to expire to volunteer for additional duty 
“in a combat environment.” A combat en- 
vironment is a place where you are liable 
to get shot. 

THE PROBLEM 

This is no doubt necessary, but it illus- 
trates the problem. The burden of military 
service is not being fairly shared either 
among the allied nations or among the youth 
of the United States. Many of the latter are 
not serving at all, many more are not trained 
in counterguerrilla warfare, while those who 
are trained—many of them volunteers—are 
being asked to do double duty. 

The problem is not as serious as in the 
Korean war when 600,000 World War II vet- 
erans were called up while about 1.6 million 
young men of draft age who had never served 
before were not called. 

Fortunately, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara called for a review of the whole military 
manpower problem about a year ago, and 
voluminous studies are now being sent to 
him. In these last 12 months, however, the 
Pentagon’s problem has increased, partly be- 
cause of the new demands of new kinds of 
warfare, and partly because there was a lot 
of electioneering talk in 1964 about “ending 
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the draft,” which reduced the volume of 
volunteers, 
OBVIOUS INEQUITIES 


The inequities in the present system are 
obvious enough. Though it is clearly in the 
national interest to defer college students in 
good standing, this often means that those 
who can afford the increasingly high tuition 
fees have a distinct advantage over those 
who cannot. Also, in some cases the pursult 
of advanced college degrees, according to 
many college officials, is explained not so 
much by a love of learning as by hatred of 
the draft. 

Sectional differences also produce criticism 
of the present system. Since each draft 
board has some independence of choice, a 
young man may be drafted in one area while 
another of the same standing may be defer- 
redin another, Cassius Clay is strong enough 
to be heavyweight champion of the world, 
but is deferred from military service for 
physical reasons, maybe because he can't 
stop talking. 

To deal with the inequality of the present 
draft, some observers here would like to re- 
vive the old idea of a comprehensive form 
of national service In which more men could 
meet their obligation to the Nation in the 
armed services or in useful civil occupations. 

Thus, a young man might not be able to 
meet the physical standards for military 
combat, but might meet his obligation in the 
Job Training Corps, the Peace Corps, in so- 
cial work in the city or rural slums, or even 
as auxiliary policemen in some of the urban 
jungles, 

One college president puts the point this 
way: 

“Unskilled youth accounts for the major 
portion of our current unemployment, and a 
year or two of national service, properly or- 
ganized and directed, could do much to cor- 
rect this. 

“It could also, perhaps, provide some meas- 
ure of discipline and, hopefully, some sense 
of direction for groups such as the high 
school dropouts, many of whom have neither 
discipline nor direction. Finally, if options 
were afforded, it would help to give direction 
to a good deal of deep-rooted but unchan- 
neled idealism, which too often answers its 
own frustrations by more or less blind 
revolt against all authority.” 

A MANPOWER POLICY 

This goes against the American opposition 
to widespread conscription, but at least it is 
worth considering at a time when new mili- 
tary, industrial, scientific, and social prob- 
lems are forcing a review of the Nation's 
manpower. 

There were 2,644,000 men and women in 
the armed services last month, 1 million of 
them overseas. There are now 42,000 in 
Vietnam, 23,000 in and around the Dominican 
Republic, and the prospect is that more of 
them will be used in similar assignments as 
time goes on. 

The immediate issue is military, but the 
effective training and utilization of American 
manpower is much wider and more important 
and will have to be studied not by the Penta- 
gon alone but by the whole Government, and 
by thoughtful and creative minds outside 
the Government as well. 


Postal Rates Up—Service Down 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL FINDLEY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 
Mr, FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 


had numerous complaints from con- 
stituents about the decline in postal serv- 
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ice in a period in which postal rates have 
been increased. 

A Springfield, II., constituent puts the 
problem in these words: 


Marcs 15, 1965. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear PauL: But, there is another thing 
that is bothering me quite a bit. That is the 
announced intention, according to the press, 
of the post office people prosecuting anyone 
who does not include that foolish ZIP code 
number both on the mail he sends out, and 
on his letterhead. This now has reached the 
height of absurdity—and if that Postmaster 
General really means it, he should be removed 
and impeached if possible, Isn't there any 
end to the Government control of individ- 
uals? 

The threat is particularly obnoxious be- 
cause the delivery of mail has slowed up to 
the point of exasperation. First-class mail 
we address to our Chicago office, 200 miles 
away, takes 2 days to be delivered, and in 
some cases, 3. A recent mailing, first class. 
to various cities around Illinois, was not 
delivered in some cities for 6 to 8 days, yet in 
others it was delivered the day after the 
mailing. We've had first-class mall sent to 
Decatur from here take 2 days to get 40 miles. 

From talking to many others who do con- 
siderable first-class mailing, I know this sit- 
uation is not peculiar to the Springfield post 
office. It seems to be widespread. Protests to 
local post offices always get the response that 
it was handled promptly locally and the 
fault must be at the other end. 

A friend of mine in another State who does 
a very large amount of first-class mailing 
was telling me of his troubles, and men- 
tioned that he had complained to his Con- 
gressman and his two U.S. Senators. Things 
happened all right. He was investigated and 
harassed by his local post office, his mall held 
up, both outgoing and incoming, and an 
inspector who said he was from Washington 
called on him and cross-examined him, and 
even dropped hints that if there were any 
more complaints, there would be even worse 
action. 

So, I don't want you to use my name or 
the name of this organization, because the 
mail service is bad enough now, and we 
don't want it to get any worse. Furthermore, 
I have no wish to have some bureaucrat 
come in to my office, and cross-examine and 
threaten me. There would be a chance of 
physical trouble. 

However, any foolishness about the ZIP 
code in the light of the very poor mail sery- 
ice is ridiculous, and I hope you will use 
every effort to put these bureaucrats in their 
place. 


The Misdirected Demonstrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently 
television station WBBM-TV—channel 
2—in Chicago carried an excellent edi- 
torial on the whole question of mass dem- 
onstrations. I am enclosing this editorial 
in the Recorp today as an excellent ex- 
ample of the responsible leadership our 
radid and television stations are demon- 
strating by helping put the many social 
problems facing the American people in 
their proper perspective. 
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I believe Mr. Edward R. Kenefick, gen- 
eral manager of WBBM, and vice presi- 
dent of CBS television stations, along 
With his editorial director of WBBM-TV, 
Mr. Carter Davidson, deserve the highest 
commmendation for this forthright edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial follows: 

THE MISDIRECTED DEMONSTRATORS 


(Presented by Carter Davidson, editorial 

director of WBBM-TV) 

Student demonstrations have been known 

change the course of events. In many 
Countries, governments have fallen because 
student demonstrators—in some cases, 
Tioters—have come charging off their cam- 
Puses to state their demands. 

It's been going on for years in other parts 
of the world. It's been going on in this 
Country for some time in the area of civil 
Tights demonstrations. 

Only recently, however, have student 
demonstrations attempted to change the 
Course of U.S. foreign policy. The effort 
Seems as witless as it is fruitless. 

Until recent times, such students as 
elected to leave their studies usually con- 
tented themselves with prankish pantie 
raids or scurrying southward on spring vaca- 
tions for beer brawls on Florida beaches. 

Now we are seeing Chicago area students, 
in ones and twos and groups, joining marches 
on Washington to protest U.S. policies in 
Vietnam. 

We had, the other day, a relatively large 
group of adults, students, and children 
parading through Chicago's Loop in a dem- 
onstration against war in general and the 
War in Vietnam in particular, 

Students from all parts of the country 
have been converging upon Washington to 
Picket in front of the White House. Some 
Chicagoans were in their midst. When they 
Were asked to move along and refused, they 
had to be carted away from the premises in 
Paddy wagons. 

All in all, it was a pretty sorry spectacle, 
accomplishing, perhaps, only the end of per- 
Suading enemies of our Government that 
they have an ally in the American people. 

Fortunately, such is not the case. 

There is, and there should be, division of 
Opinion in this country about the course of 
Our diplomacy. But there is not, nor is there 
Permissible, any suggestion that the Ameri- 
can people want their Government to sur- 
render its principles. 

South Vietnam, admittedly, is not a place 
Where every prospect pleases. 

The fiendish difficulties involved in trying 
to establish political stability while fighting 
a determined military foe tend to create a 
eine of frustration and sometimes haunt- 

ears. 

The President of the United States, how- 
ever, has made plain our policy. That policy 
simply is to seek peace in southeast Asia by 
any means short of caving in or- being 
defeated. 

We believe the majority of the American 
People support this policy. 

We do not believe the interests of that 
Majority is served, nor is that policy 
Strengthened, by wretched forays of picket- 
fers at the White House nor by the distribu- 
tion of antiwar leaflets in downtown Chicago. 

We suggest the students lay down their 

ers 


We would not venture so far as to suggest 
Teturn to the pantie raids and beer 
brawls on the beaches. But it might not be 
pnb ota ee cage a notion to return to 
es and to an unders : 
8 tanding of what's 
To those students who would repiy they 
fear the world may not survive until their 
Beneration matures, we can only say—it 
Probably will. It survived the generation 
Which preceded you. 
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Miss Mabel James: Pioneer in the Fight 
To Preserve Our Natural Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, for as 
many years as I can remember, I have 
enjoyed the delights of hiking through 
the many well-preserved nature trails 
and wildlife refuges in the Niagara Fron- 
tier. The beauty and solitude of these 
areas has been a source of delight and 
appreciation to many thousands of out- 
door enthusiasts and nature lovers. Re- 
cently, Miss Mabel James of Holland, 
N.Y., was honored for her many years of 
service to the cause of conservation in 
western New York. I believe it is fitting 
and proper that Miss James is given 
recognition for the countless time and 
expense in this battle to preserve our 
Magnificent natural resources. I join 
with her many friends and generations 
yet to come in thanking her for her fore- 
sight, determination, and dedication in 
the service of others and in the cause 
of conservation. Without objection, I 
ask permission to include in my remarks 
a copy of an article which appeared in 
the Buffalo Evening News. 


The article follows: 

HOLLAND WOMAN HONORED FOR CONSERVATION 
Work—Miss MABEL JAMES Is PRESENTED 
UNIVERSITY WOMEN'S ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
Miss Mabel James of Holland, a conserva- 

tionist noted for her efforts to preserve area 

natural resources, today was awarded the 

1965 achievement award of Buffalo Branch, 

American Association of University Women. 
Mrs, Charles W. Whittemore, branch presi- 

dent, presented the award, a silver dish, at 

the annual luncheon at 595 Delaware Av- 
enue. 

Officers were elected from a single slate 
previously announced and Mrs. Michael J. 
Sabia, St. Catharines, Ontario, president of 
the Canadian Federation of University 
Women, spoke on “Whither Women-Finance 
and Trade.” 

DEDICATED SERVICE 

Referring to Miss James as the “Carrie 
Nation of conservation,” Mrs. Whittemore 
cited her for her efforts to preserve the 
Montezuma Wildlife Refuge, Buckhorn Is- 
land State Park and sections of Emery Park 
from encroaching highway construction. 

“We in western New York have much rea- 
son to be grateful to her for her long years 
of dedicated service to the cause of conserva- 
tion,” Mrs. Whittemore said. 

“Not only has she halted bulidozers to 
preserve our natural resources, she has 
taught many of us to appreciate the beauties 
of nature.” 

A native of New England and a graduate 
of Mt. Holyoke College, Miss James began 
her career in nature study and conserva- 
tion in the 1930’s when she became natu- 
ralist of the Garden Center Institute of Buf- 
falo and research associate in conservation 
for the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 

HAS HONORARY DEGREE 

As founder of the Conservation Forum, 
Miss James has been associated with the 
establishment of wildlife sanctuaries, the 
marking of nature trails and the develop- 
ment of conservation trails. 
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In addition to lecturing and writing, she 
has conducted hikes and organized the Con- 
servation Caravan for outdoor education. 

The award recipient is an honorary life 
member of the American Nature Study So- 
ciety and has been awarded an honorary 
doctorate of pedagogy in natural science by 
Houghton College. 


Dredging of the Thames River, Conn. 


1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp the text of a statement I 
presented this morning before the House 
Public Works Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations in regard to two budget items 
on dredging and navigational improve- 
ments of the Thames River in eastern 
Connecticut, in my congressional district. 

My statement was as follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. 

Sr. ONGE, oF CONNECTICUT, PUBLIC WORKS 

SUBCOMMITTEE, House COMMITTEE ON 

APPROPRIATIONS, May 12, 1965 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate having this opportunity 
to present to you some brief views regarding 
two items in the budget which are now un- 
der consideration by your committee. These 
two items are of tremendous importance to 
my district. ~ 

One, is a request to appropriate the sum of 
$18,000 for a study to consider the feasi- 
bility of modifying and deepening the exist- 
ing channel of the Thames River from New 
London to Norwich. Specifically, it will be 
the purpose of this study to determine 
whether a 33-foot channel shall be dredged 
from the mouth of the river to Norwich, a 
distance approximately 18 miles long. 

The other, is a request for an appropria- 
tion of $350,000 for dredging the Thames 
River and restoring the channel to the au- 
thorized depth of 25 feet from the US. sub- 
marine base at New London to Allyns Point 
in Gales Ferry, a distance approximately 
halfway up to Norwich. The Dow Chemical 
Co.'s plant is located at this point. 

The people of southeastern Connecticut, 
which is an important part of my congres- 
sional district, are vitally interested in the 
navigational improvements of the Thames 
River. This area has not been making the 
economic progress that it is capable of mak- 
ing. It has not kept up with the economic 
growth and development of the rest of the 
State of Connecticut. It has the people, the 
land, the waterways, the natural resources, 
the capabilities—but it is stymied by the lack 
of new industries and by difficult transpor- 
tation problems. 

Dredging the Thames River all the way up 
to Norwich and making it navigational for 
medium- and large-size vessels would serve 
as a major factor in the economic revitaliza- 
tion of this area. The city of Norwich, for 
example, which has been severely hit by the 
lack of new industries in the past few years, 
has recently completed a redevelopment pro- 
gram which includes a municipal wharf at 
the head of its harbor. Dredging the river 
and the Norwich Harbor would open up great 
possibilities for commercial shipping which 
would unquestionably have a favorable im- 
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pact on the economic growth of Norwich 
and its immediate vicinity—a region which 
desperately needs industrial development. 

Thus, dredging the Thames River and 
making it navigational for commercial ship- 
ping is truly a must upon which the future 
growth and prosperity of this region depend. 
The river is the gateway to economic prog- 
ress of southeastern Connecticut. During 
the past 2 years I have received many let- 
ters from town officials and town councils 
in the various communities located along the 
Thames River, from commissions and com- 
mittees, from business groups and associa- 
tions, as well as from individual citizens, 
stressing the need for dredging the river in 
sufficient depth to Norwich, widening the 
existing channels, and instituting other 
improvements. 

In the past two decades eastern Connecti- 
cut has experienced a substantial increase in 
population, although its industrial develop- 
ment has not been nearly as extensive as in 
the rest of the State. I have been informed 
by some of the towns along both sides of the 
river, and Norwich in particular, that on sev- 
eral recent occasions they have lost out in 
having industrial establishments locate in 
the area simply because of the poor naviga- 
tional condition of the river. We have been 
assured, for example, that with proper dredg- 
ing of the river, the Dow Chemical firm 
would undertake a substantial expansion of 
its facilities. Similarly, other industries 
would be encouraged to locate their plants, 
factories and other facilities in the region. 

The importance of all this is that it would 
help to create a diversification of industry in 
eastern Connecticut which would have a 
beneficial impact on the economy of the 
area. It would also help to alleviate the 
crushing tax burden on many of the com- 
munities who are struggling to maintain 
their local school system and the various 
other services provided by these towns to 
their citizens. 

Most important of all, however, it would 
help convert eastern Connecticut into an 
area of diversified Industry, instead of hay- 
ing to be dependent primarily on Electric 
Boat Co. at Groton, Conn., whose employ- 
ment level is, in turn, dependent on the mili- 
tary needs and contracts of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Under the best circumstances, the 
economy of an area which is dependent on 
such needs is not based on a very solid foun- 
dation. It should, therefore, not come as a 
surprise when many of us in that part of the 
State are deeply concerned over this 
situation. 

Furthermore, the fact should not be over- 
looked that the Thames River is strategi- 
cally located from a geographic standpoint. 
Several very important Government instal- 
lations are located on the Thames estuary, 
such as the U.S. Naval Submarine Base, the 
Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, the Coast Guard 
Mooring Station, and others. 

Finally, it should also be noted that 
dredging of the Thames River and providing 
other improvements would encourage more 
boating, fishing, and other recreational ac- 
tivities, as well as more commercia? traffic. 
It would contribute vastly both to the future 
growth of the area and to its economic sta- 
bility. I am convinced that this waterway, 
so neglected in recent years, could become 
an important artery for shipping and com- 
merce, which would benefit the whole area. 

I urge this committee to consider very 
serlously the facts presented here today and 
to approve the two items requested in the 
budget; namely, the $18,000 for a feasibility 
study of deepening the Thames River to 
Norwich and $350,000 for dredging the river 
to Allyn’s Point. It is not exaggerated to 
say that these are life-and-death matters 
for southeastern Connecticut. Your favor- 
able action will be most appreciated. 
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The Anatomy of Extremism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 13, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, “We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

These words, spoken by President 
Roosevelt more than 20 years ago, became 
the bywords of a nation which was uni- 
fied against a common enemy. I think 
it is time that these same words were 
restored to the position they once held 
and became everyday thoughts in the 
minds of all Americans. 

Over the past several years, we have 
seen the growth of extremist groups. 
We have seen these groups become more 
and more vocal entirely out of propor- 
tion to their size. I know that much of 
the mail which comes to my office re- 
flects these groups and the philosophy 
they preach—trust no one, condemn 
America as a fallen idol, return to ideas 
of the past which did not even exist as 
these groups interpret them, twist events 
and statements of today to find corrup- 
tion in every public official and treach- 
ery in every school text book. 

“We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself.” Today these words could mean 
the end of apathy and the beginning of 
realization that extremists of any breed 
can gain strength far out of proportion 
to their size if Americans do not begin to 
be watchful of the credo, the common 
enemy, of fear. 

The Los Angeles Times recently 
printed an editorial on this subject, and, 
with permission, I would like to have this 
editorial reprinted in the Record at this 
point: 

Tue ANATOMY OF EXTREMISM 

Periodically, in the history of this Republic, 
there have emerged during times of stress 
extremist cults and movements of various 
stripe. They often rally under patriotic ban- 
ners. But they are dedicated nonetheless to 
assaulting by word and deed certain basic 
institutions and tenets of American society. 

In the 1840’s and 1850's the Nation suffered, 
and survived, the Know-Nothings. In the 
1930's, amidst the fear of the great depres- 
sion, both Fascist and Communist organiza- 
tions flourished. At other times, in less or- 
ganized ways, we have endured other divisive, 
truly un-American movements, which 
preached hatred of class or race or religion or 
democracy. 

These have not been nor are they today 


welcome experiences. Living through them 
has sometimes left scars. In every case, how- 
ever, the fundamental strengths of our po- 
litical and social structure have readily 
absorbed the attacks of internal foes. 

This is not to minimize or discount the 
inherent threat posed by organized extremist 
movements. These are ugly, intolerable 
manifestations whenever and wherever they 
occur. 

Whether of right or left, extremists are a 
departure from both the ideal and practice 
of American national life. And when hate, 
which so easily is expressed through violence, 
is the chief mark of extremism, the aberra- 
tion is even more alarming. 

We live now, as we have for some decades 
past and as we no doubt will for some time 
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to come, in an uneasy world. Fears, real and 
imagined, vague and precise, surround us. 
Within and without our borders, great and 
unusual transformations are taking place. 

Old values are questioned and sometimes 
discarded without being replaced. What 
once were sureties making for stability—of 
belonging, of participation, or individual 
worth—now seem frequently in doubt. 

In this changing climate a sense of frus- 
tration, a feeling by the individual that life 
is wasted or spoiled, can be easily nourished. 
Widespread frustration, with all its ambigui- 
ties, is the commonest breeding ground of 
extremism. It is from among the frustrated 
that the zealots, the “true believers,” are re- 
cruited for extremist movements. 

Regardless of the cause to which he dedi- 
cates himself, the extremist in every case 
seems motivated and compelled by an inner 
turmoil, for which he invents elaborate and 
high-sounding rationalizations, This is true 
whether he is a college youth eagerly enlist- 
ing in a far-left crusade, or a goon march- 
ing in a bedsheet, or a man in a business 
suit conspiring to take over a PTA—or a 
local police force. 

The raw material for making extremists 
has always been with us and, given human 
nature, always will be. The existence of 
this fortunately limited element in our 
midst is not itself alarming. Extremism in 
any form, thanks to the basic common sense 
of Americans, has never yet grown into a 
mass Movement. 

What is alarming is the chance that pas- 
sivity, pre-occupation and apathy on the 
part of the overwhelming majority of de- 
cent Americans will permit one or more ex- 
tremist movements to assume a strength far 
out of proportion to its size. Then it may 
prove too late to do anything about it. 

This has happened in other countries. 

Despite the phrases they mouth or the 
flags in which they wrap themselves, ex- 
tremists can be readily identified. For what 
distinguishes them all is a basic hatred 
and contempt for American society as it 
exists today. That hatred, however dis- 
guised, gives extremists cohesion and moti- 
vation. It is their strength, but it is also 
their undoing. For such sick hatred ulti- 
mately is self-destroying. 

Given a vigilant, concerned public, the 
process can be accelerated. e 


Nebraska Legislature Endorses Obscene 
Mail Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
last week the distinguished members of 
the 75th Legislature of the State of Ne- 
braska passed a resolution overwhelm- 
ingly endorsing H.R. 980, the bill I spon- 
sored to stop the flow of unsolicited ob- 
scenity through the mails. This bill has 
already passed the House of Representa- 
tives and is awaiting action in the Senate. 

This resolution by the Nebraska Legis- 
lature is much appreciated by me and, I 
am sure, by my distinguished colleagues 
who voted in favor of my bill. It is en- 
couraging to have such wholehearted 
support from our distinguished State 
senators from Nebraska. 
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I would call attention to Nebraska Leg- 
islative Resolution 40 which urges that 
all necessary action be taken to pass this 
legislation and that it be signed into law 
by the President: 


LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 40 BY LEGISLATURE OF 
NEBRASKA 


Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States, House bill 980, which 
if enacted will give an effective means of 
Stopping the flow of unsolicited obscenity 
through the malis; and 

Whereas the enactment of this legislation 
is necessary to close a gap In postal and penal 
Statutes through which a tremendous volume 
of indecent mail is pouring into American 
homes and particularly into the hands of 
American children; and 

Whereas this legislation will be an effec- 
tive remedy against the cheap filth peddlers 
who are invading the privacy of the in- 
dividual; and 

Whereas, House bill 980, was passed by an 
Overwhelming vote by the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 75th session assembled: 

1. That the Congress of the United States 
be and they are hereby urged and requested 
to take all necessary action to the passage 
of House bill 980. 

2. That printed copies of this resolution be 
Promptly transmitted to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, Speaker 
Of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Members of Congress from 
Nebraska, 

PHILIP C. SORENSEN, 
President of the Legislature. 
HuGo F. Sun. 
Clerk of the Legislature, 


Attest: 


Land Use 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware that land is the main resource of 
this country. We also know that it is be- 
Coming increasingly scarce. Right now 
there is plenty of room for every man, 
Woman, and child but what of the future? 

Soil and water conservation practices 
in my own State of Nebraska are help- 
ing us prepare for the future growth of 
the Nation. Multiple land use is a de- 
velopment of growing importance in the 
Conservation picture and it will be even 
More important in the years ahead as 
demands upon the land continue to in- 
Crease. These demande are recreation, 
urban expansion, transportation, water 
Supply reservoirs, wildlife refuges and 
Others. We cannot afford to overlook the 
increasing demands of a well fed, grow- 
ing population for agricultural products 
and the land that will be needed to 
Produce this food—not to speak of the 
needs of those in other nations. 

In Nebraska, as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, we are already well on the way in 
Multiple land use planning. Land own- 
ers and operators are providing outdoor 
recreation opportunities on their farms, 
ranches and other rural lands. In 
Nebraska, 65 soil conservation district 
Cooperators have established income- 
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producing recreation enterprises since the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture began 
stressing these developments in 1962. 

Other promising projects on private 
land in many small watersheds include 
providing areas for wildlife refuges, 
building ponds for fish conservation and 
lakes to serve agricultural, municipal, 
and industrial needs, and reserving space 
for forestland. 

Town and country are meeting across 
the broad acres of rural America. Wise 
use of the land will permit Nebraska and 
the rest of the Nation to contribute to 
and benefit from this dramatic transition 
caused by rapid national growth. 


Don’t Vote “No” on Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, Nebras- 
kans were prominent at the 12th Na- 
tional Watershed Congress held recently 
at Sioux City, Iowa. 

In fact, Nebraska’s Governor, Frank 
Morrison, gave the keynote address. He 
illustrated the importance of conserving 
natural resources by drawing a parable 
between the countries today faced with 
food shortages and the fact they have 
also lost their precious top soil and other 
natural resources. 

Nebraska’s role in this annual con- 
servation event was reported fully in a 
recent issue of the Lincoln Journal in a 
byline account by Glenn Kreuscher. He 
reported that spokesmen from both po- 
litical parties consider the Federal- 
State-local partnership for conservation 
in jeopardy today, endangered by pro- 
posals to cut conservation funds. He 
commented that: 

Never in three decades have the demands 
been so great, floods and dust storms are still 
both prevalent, improving water supplies de- 
mands urgent action and recreational facili- 
ties have taken on a major importance. 

I wouldn't want to be the Congressman 
who voted “no” on conservation and wants 
to still call Washington to reach his office. 


Under unanimous consent I place Mr. 
Kreuscher’s full article in the RECORD: 

From the Lincoln Journal, May 1, 1965] 
CROPLAND AND CORRAL: NEBRASKANS PROMI- 

NENT AT WATERSHED CONGRESS 
(By Glenn Kreuscher) 

While the 12th National Watershed Con- 
gress was held at Sioux City it had all the 
appearance of a Nebraska event when it came 
to key spots on the program. 

Gov. Frank Morrison received an excellent 
response from his keynote address when he 
illustrated the importance of conserving 
natural resources by drawing a parallel be- 
tween the countries today faced with food 
shortages and the fact they have also lost 
their precious topsoil and other natural 
resources, 

FRICKE HONORED 

Milton H. Fricke of Papillion, recognized 
throughout Nebraska for his watershed 
leadership, was selected as the Watershed of 
the Year Award winner. 
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Fricke headed the important national 
water resources committee and moderated 
a nationwide review of land treatment 
phases for watershed development. 

Warren Fairchild, executive secretary of 
the Nebraska Soil and Water Commission, 
headed the national planning and financing 
committee for State watershed development. 

Fairchild illustrated the importance of 
State financial participation In conservation 
by correlating the watershed progress In the 
10 States that have led in State appropriated 
funds. 

NEBRASKA IS ONE 


Nebraska is in this group, and where States 
have participated with funds approximately 
50 percent of the Federal funds have been 
spent aiding the conservation programs, 

The 10 leading States have 77 percent of 
the Nation’s flood water retarding structures, 
50 percent of the channel improvement, and 
47 percent of the total acres in watersheds 
authorized for operation. 

While Governor Morrison proudly recog- 
nized Nebraska's status as a leader, he said, 
“We only have an estimated 10 percent of our 
resource conservation work completed in 
Nebraska. Where does that leave the part of 
the country not among the top 10 States?” 

For Don Williams, Administrator of the 
Soil Conservation Service, it was a touching 
moment when he took the speaker's stand 
Tuesday. 

About the exact time he started speaking 
SCS was observing it's 30th anniversary. 

THIRTY-YEAR PARTNERS 


For 30 years the Federal Government has 
been in a partnership where the energies of 
the American people have been dedicated to 
the task of preserving natural resources. 

Spokesmen from both political parties con- 
sider that partmership in jeopardy today, 
endangered by proposals to cut conservation 
funds. 

Never in three decades have the demands 
been so great, floods and dust storms are still 
both prevalent, improving water supplies 
demands urgent action and recreational fa- 
cilities have taken on a major importance. 

I wouldn't want to be the Congressman 
who voted “no” on conservation and wants 
to still call Washington to reach his office. 


When We Have Overcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues a poem sent to me by a long-time 
friend, who has a personal knowledge 
if the subject he treats so eloquently. 
Mr. Benjamin F. Peery is an outstanding 
Negro civic leader in the Los Angeles 
area. His poem follows: 


WHEN WE Have OVERCOME 
(By Ben Peery) 

When the demonstrations are ended, 
And the last law is writ for the clan, 
We will still have to face, 
Not the challenge of race, 
But the acts of each single man, 
Go back to your hovels and cabins, 
Apartments and rats that you share, 
Make yourselves worthy of better things, 
And they will be waiting there. 
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Why weep o'er your fate to your neighbor, 
Let dignity dry your eyes, 

America’s hope is denied those who grope, 
But to no one who earnestly tries, 

Victory comes through struggle, 

Peace at the ending of strife, 

The spoll goes to those who are fearless, 
But never to beggars of life. 


When you have finished with marching, 
To the cadence of sorrowing drum, 

And through with the chanting, 

The histrionic ranting, 

Of how you will overcome, N 

You will find an America builded, 

That each man may have a place, 

That he may claim as a person, 

But never can find as a race. 


The Population Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr, TODD. Mr. Speaker, in accord 
with my interest in this subject, I wish 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the seriousness of the rapid growth of the 
population of the world. To this end I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Enquirer and News of Battle Creek, 
Mich., of Sunday, April 18, 1965: 

POPULATION CONTROL Now or WORLDWIDE 

CONCERN 


One of the great problems of modern man— 
the population explosion and how to control 
it—has come out into open discussion as in- 
dividual, church, and state search earnestly 
for a solution. 

It is a problem in Calhoun County as else- 
where. 

At present rates, the world’s population 
will double in the next 35 years. Unless the 
rate of increase changes, in 600 years there 
will be only an impossible one square yard 
of the earth’s surface for each person. 

Because statistics like these have such 
vast implications for the family of man— 
moral, social, political, military and per- 
taining to life itself—men, women, and 
nations are almost frantically looking for 
a way out of the looming dilemma. 

Population control means birth control— 
or it means famine, war, or poverty-stricken 
degradation. All over the world, the more 
advanced nations are turning to birth con- 
trol as the better aiternative. 

Argument still runs high, however, over 
the means, which medical science has made 
available. 

So urgent is the population problem, the 
Associated Press has prepared an exhaustive 
special report on the subject, scheduled for 
release today. Believing the report to have 
public value, with Calhoun County implica- 
tions, we present the following highlights 
and what we believe to be pertinent com- 
ments: 

Babies are being born faster than a per- 
son could name them; 192,000 births a day, 
more than 60 million a year. 

United Nations projections show today's 
3.3 billion world population doubled by the 
year 2000; Mexico’s 40 million doubled in 
half that time. It took all of history for 
world population to reach 1 billion in the 
1840's. ` 

Reason for the swift rise in population 
is twofold: high birth rates, especially in 
underdeveloped nations, and a decline in 
the death rate, accelerated since World War 
I. through scientific developments. 
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Half of the world’s people suffer from hun- 
ger and malnutrition. 

“If present trends continue,” says Ray- 
mond Ewell, research vice president of the 
State University of New York, “it seems 
likely- that famine will reach serious propor- 
tions in India, Pakistan, and China in the 
early 1970's, followed by Indonesia, Turkey, 
Tran, and Egypt and several other countries 
within a few years * * * and Africa and 
Latin America by 1980.“ 

“Food, not Berlin or its equivalent, could 
be the cause of world war III,” says a U.N. 
official, Theoretically, the world could pro- 
duce enough food for 25 times its present 
population, some experts say. The tech- 
nology is there, but are the money, the inter- 
national cooperation, the technicians, the 
necessary changes in ways of life? 

The Population Reference Bureau estl- 
mates that if all the huge U.S. food surplus 
were distributed to the world’s hungry, it 
would provide each person the equivalent of 
only two cups of rice every 17 days. 

Philip Hauser, University of Chicago socio- 
logist, notes that even if all the world's 
present wealth were equally distributed, per 
capita Income would amount to only $223. 

Nations are working on fertility control. 
The United States already is giving advice 
in foreign nations, on request. Egypt has 
begun distributing birth control pills. India 
is spending $56 million in a 5-year family 
planning program. ý 

Japan, with birth control a national policy 
since 1949, has had 20 million legai abor- 
tions since then and cut its birth rate in 
half—to 16.5 per 1,000 population, lower 
than the United States’ 19.5. Communist 
China has imposed rationing restrictions on 
parents having more than three children. 
The Soviet Union legalizes birth control pro- 


grams. 

Within the United States, whose popula- 
tion increase is running little more than half 
of the world’s average 2 percent a year, Fed- 
eral aid has started for a few birth control 
clinics—it is less expensive to give birth 
control services, the argument runs, than 
to spend money to support impoverished 
families. 

Through research, many feel, some way 
will be found to the perfect birth control 
device, one that is cheap, easily used, long 
lasting and could meet Roman Catholic 
Church objections to interference with nat- 
ural conception. The church permits the 
rhythm method of continence during the 
month fertile period of ovulation. A new 
pill is being tested now which controls 
that fertile period to a known 1 week in 4. 

Italy, almost universally Catholic and 
where contraceptives are illegal, has one of 
the lowest birth rates in the world. Why? 
“There are two things Italians do not regard 
as sinful,” said a non-Italian priest, 
‘Sunday Mass and using contraceptives.” In 
heavily Catholic Chile, a doctor estimates 
between 35 and 49 percent of pregnancies 
end in abortion. 

Surveys show parents even in backward 
areas want fewer children, But so far no 
contraceptive program has been fully ef- 
fective there, partly because of ignorance and 
partly for lack of enough motivation to use 
the methods regularly. 

“Population growth will most likely stop 
by the free choice of people, as it did during 
the depression years,” according to one 
clergyman. 

So much for the overall picture of the situ- 
ation. Closer home there are refinements of 
the problem, even though the gain in births 
over deaths in the United States, Michigan, 
and Calhoun County is only 1.1 to 1.25 per- 
cent a year—a third the rate in the backward 
countries. 

Michigan’s Legislature is even now hotly 
debating a proposal to take the teeth out 
of a new social welfare commission policy 
that would let welfare departments give 
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birth control information and materials to 
poor families who want no more children. 

Many of our own poor and uneducated, 
even as in other parts of the world, don't 
know how or can't be bothered to use the 
controls that are available—and unwanted 
children are born in a continuing cycle of 
poverty and increasing public support. 

Another part of the problem; who should 
get the information and materials? Calhoun 
County last year reported 3,046 births—1,651 
more than the county's 1.395 deaths. 

And of these 3,046 births, at least one in 
15 was illegitimate, mostly to young, un- 
married girls. 

The rate is probably no better in other 
counties, States or nations. Thus yet an- 
other moral and ethical problem arises in 
any program aimed at effective birth con- 
trol 


In the final analysis, however, public ac- 
tion and debate assure that the problem of 
unwanted overpopulation is being attacked. 

And once the principle of conscious ef- 
fort is applied to avoiding unwanted preg- 
nancy—whether by the rhythm method, 
drugs, devices, or surgery—the rest is largely 
a matter of rationalization and a resulting 
program of action, 

Birth controls will come because they 
must—because the alternatives are an af- 
front to human intelligence. The Four 
tai of the Apocalypse must not ride 

n. 


Senior Citizens Month 


SPEECH 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 10 President Johnson proclaimed 
May 1965 as senior citizens month, In 
his proclamation, the President stated: 

It is a time dedicated to community action 
on behalf of older Americans. Their hopes 
and their problems are shared by us all, It 
is up to us to help them solve them. 


Our older Americans have made sig- 
nificant contributions to the progress and 
development of our country; yet, many 
of us tend to forget or ignore their prob- 
lems and their aspirations. 

One organization that never forgets 
our older Americans and that is contin- 
ually striving to assist them is the West- 
chester County Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, headed by Mr. Paul Leith. This 
group, particularly, has made significant 
efforts to promote senior citizens month 
and I should like to take this opportunity 
to present some of the material it has 
distributed in preparation for this event. 

The first item is a statement adopted 
by the council last February on senior 
citizens month: > 

BENIOR Crrmens MonTH, May 1965 
(A statement adopted by the Westchester 

Council of Senior Citizens at White Plains 

on Feb. 18, 1965) 

The month of May was proclaimed as 
senior citizens month by New York State 
Governors since 1954, and for several years 
by U.S. Presidents. In his proclamation of 
March 26, 1964, President Lyndon B. John- 
son stated: 

“I urge all public and private organizations 
and all citizens to have the theme of this 
special month, Opportunities for Older 


Americans, become a living reality. Let us 
repay our older Americans for their sus- 
tained creative participation in our national 
and community life by providing them wth 
a wide range of meaningful opportunities, 
Let us take all necessary steps to see that 
they have a real chance to enjoy health and 
4 life of dignity. Let us find ways to employ 
the skill and wisdom that so many of our 
Older Americans possess and long to share. 
Let us make this month outstanding in our 
Continuing effort to keep in the mainstream 
of our national life all those who have lived 
80 long and contributed so generously.” 

President Johnson has already indicated 
the theme for this year: Community action 
for senior citizens.” 

Procl May 1964 senior citizens 
month in the State of New York, Governor 
Aeon A. Rockefeller declared on March 24, 

964: 

“We observe this month, in recognition of 
the contributions made by countless citizens 
Of this State, fully realizing that it is but 
a small token for those to whom we owe 
so much. The task before us requires our 
dedication every day of the year.” 

These noble sentiments indicate the need 
for a varied, comprehensive program of ac- 
tivities and events during the entire month 
Of May. Observance of senior citizens 
month should not be limited to a 1 day 
celebration. It should involve all appropri- 
ate Federal, State, county, town and village 
boards and departments, as well as civic 
and fraternal organizations. The needs of 
Senior citizens should be discussed in town 
Meetings and in meetings of tions; 
€g., medicare, housing, tax relief, low-cost 
drugs, etc, 

Last year, Westchester County and the 
Town of Cortlandt celebrated senior citizens 
day. In most of the cities, towns and vil- 
lages, senior citizens month went by un- 
noticed. Let us resolve that this shall not 
happen this year. Let the public authori- 
ties in every city, town and village proclaim 
May 1965, as Senior Citizens Month and 
Make extensive plans for its celebration. 

The Westchester Council of Senior Cit- 
ivens requests the county board of super- 
visors to bring the message of senior citizens 
Month to the people of the county 
their various departments, We request all 
Senior citizens clubs in Westchester County 
to adopt as their own the Senior Citizens 
Charter passed by the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging. We request all news- 
Papers in the county to print this charter 
and comment editorially on it; we request 
churches, and civic and fraternal organiza- 
tions to print the charter in their bulletins. 

The Westchester Council of Senior Citizens 
Particularly requests the Mayor's Advisory 
Committee on Aging in the city of Yonkers, 
the Citizens Advisory Committee on the 
Aging in New Rochelle, and the Senior Cit- 
izens Ad Board in Mt. Vernon to set 
an example to the other cities, towns and 
Villages in the county, by drawing up a 
Comprehensive program of activities by the 
entire community during the whole month 
of May. We hope that by May 31, there 
will not be a city, town or village in the 
county without a local committee on aging, 
appointed by the responsible public author- 
ity. We hope, too, that by May 31, there 
will not be a village in the county without 
u senior citizens club. 

We request all newspapers and radio sta- 
tions to further the aims of Senior Citizens 
Month. Special radio programs interviewing 
Senior citizens and public officials could be 
arranged. 

We request school authorities to arrange 
for senior citizens club members to speak 
before school classes as living pages of 
American history.” Senior citizens club 
Members could be invited to school enter- 
tainments. School children should also be 
encouraged to devise special projects to 
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honor their parents and other senior 
citizens during the month of May. 

We request all adult organizations and 
clubs to honor their members who are 65 
years and over, and to consider what they 
can do for all senior citizens in their com- 
munity. 

We request all senior citizens clubs to re- 
examine what their club and individual 
members can do to help their community. 
This is an obligation of senior citizens. We 
request all senior citizens clubs to bring 
senior citizens month to the attention of 
their community authorities and organiza- 
tions, recommending plans to their city, 
town and village boards. Let us all work to- 
gether, so that our celebration of May 1965 
as senior citizens month may be a shining 
example for the Nation of what the people of 
Westchester County can do. 

Paul. LEITH, President. 

CROMPOND, N.Y. 


The following is a letter which was sent 
to 46 mayors and supervisors in West- 
chester County. Accompanying this let- 
ter was a. copy of the Senior Citizens 
Charter. 

WESTCHESTER COUNCIL OF SENIOR 
CITIZENS, 
Crompond, N.Y., March 3, 1965. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed is a statement on 
“Senior Citizens Month—May 1965" adopted 
by the Westchester Council of Senior Citi- 
zens. It calls for the widest participation by 
local government and private agencies and of 
the people generally in observance of senior 
citizens month, annually proclaimed by 
President Johnson and Governor Rockefeller, 

We hoped that your city (town or village) 
will participate fully in this celebration. 
May I make the following suggestions: 

1. A discussion on senior citizens month 
by your council (or board) (a) on the sig- 
nificance of the celebration, on the situation 
of the elderly in your area, and whether im- 
provements can be made by government or 
private action to make the lot of the senior 
citizens a happier one. For example, health 
care, housing, etc.; (b) on whether or not the 
existing senior citizens clubs are adequate to 
meet the need: (i) the number of clubs; 
(il) their capacity; (ili) the nature of their 
programs; (iv) transportation problem. 

2. Selection of a local committee on aging 
as proposed by the 1961 White House Con- 
ference on Aging. There are only three in 
all of Westchester County. 

3. A proclamation on senior citizens 
month. 

4. A “town meeting“ to honor senior citi- 
vens, a certificate of award to “the senior 
citizen of the year“, etc. A reception at city 
(town, village) hall. Awards to active senior 
citizens in professional, artistic and business 
circles. 

5. The schools, in particular, should be 
involved. 

Would you be kind enough to let me know 
what action you plan on this? 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL LEITH, 
President. 


SENIOR CITIZENS CHARTER 
(Adopted by the 1961 White House 
Conference on Aging) 

RIGHTS 

Each of our senior citizens, regardless of 
race, color or creed, is entitled to: 

1. The right to be useful. 

2. The right to obtain empldyment based 
on merit. 

3. The right to freedom from want in old 
age. 

4. The right to a fair share of the com- 


munity’s recreational, educational, and medi- 
cal resources. 
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5. The right to obtain decent housing 
suited to needs of later years. 

6. The right to the moral and financial 
support of one's family so far as is con- 
sistent with the best interest of the family. 

7. The right to live independently, as one 
chooses. 

8. The right to live and die with dignity. 

9. The right of access to all knowledge as 
available on how to improve the later years 
of life. 

OBLIGATIONS 

The aging, by availing themselves of edu- 
cational opportunities, should endeavor to 
assume the following obligations to the best 
of their ability: 

1, The obligation of each citizen to pre- 
pare himself to become and resolve to re- 
main active, alert, capable, self-supporting, 
and useful so long as health and circum- 
stances permit and to plan for ultimate 
retirement. 

2. The obligation to learn and apply sound 
principles of physical and mental health. 

3. The obligation to seek and develop po- 
tential avenues of service in the years after 
retirement. 

4. The obligation to make available the 
benefits of his experience and knowledge. 

5. The obligation to endeavor to make 
himself adaptable to the changes added years 
will bring. 

6. The obligation to attempt to maintain 
such relationships with family, neighbors, 
and friends as will make him a respected and 
valued counselor throughout his later years. 


The council also sent special letters to 
the 47 school superintendents and dis- 
trict principals in Westchester County; 
to the 47 senior citizens clubs in the 
county; and, to the 29 newspaper editors 
which serve the county. 

I am privileged to present some of this 
material as it is a fine example of com- 
munity service in action. I feel all Amer- 
icans should know of the splendid work 
which the Westchester Council of Senior 
Citizens has done, not only in preparing 
for Senior Citizens Month itself, but for 
the service it has done by making the 
community aware of our older Ameri- 
cans. 


The Congressional Directory: A Veritable 
Treasure Trove of Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, all of us are prone to take familiar 
things for granted without considering 
the work and effort necessary to produce 
it. The Congressional Directory is an 
excellent example. 

The new directory—larger and con- 
taining more information than ever be- 
fore—is a veritable treasure trove of 
valuable and useful data to every Mem- 
ber of Congress, the executive branch, 
and others. The table of contents re- 
fiects the extent of every branch of our 
Government. This directory, prepared 
annually by the Joint Committee on 
Printing, contains a wealth of informa- 
tion and we must acknowledge that with- 
out the Congressional Directory we would 
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not have at our fingertips a handy refer- 
ence of our Government and its officials. 

I want to take this means of expressing 
my sincere appreciation to the members 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, 
Senators HAYDEN, Jorpan, and Scorr and 
Representatives BURLESON, Hays, and 
Lrescoms for furnishing the Congress 
with such a highly successful medium of 
information. 


Return to Midway Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Recorp today a most 
important editorial which was broadcast 
over radio station WIND in Chicago re- 
garding the return of commercial traffic 
to Midway Airport in Chicago. 

It is sincerely hoped that the respon- 
sible officers at the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration will make every effort to 
assist in the reactivation of Midway Air- 
port. 

One way that this can be done without 
further delay is to permit short-runway 
jets from selected areas, such as Midway 
in Chicago operating into Washington 
National Airport. 

I understand that the FAA is now con- 
ducting an elaborate survey on this sub- 
ject, but I am of the opinion that the 
FAA could let short-runway jets into Na- 
tional now from carefully selected areas, 
such as La Guardia, Chicago’s Midway, 
and perhaps from Dallas or Houston as 
well as from one of the major Southeast 
aviation hubs. 

Mr. Speaker, the WIND editorial read 
by Mr. Edward Wallis, general manager 
of WIND, follows: 

RETURN TO MIDWAY IMPORTANT 

Chicago may rightfully take pride in its 
fine international airport—O’Hare Field— 
the busiest air terminal in the world. As 
the hub of the Nation's air travel, the city 
does have one of the finest airports any- 
where. But we submit there are some short- 
comings which need remedy at the earliest 
possible moment. These shortcomings are 
the direct result of O'Hare being the world's 
busiest airport. As fine as it is, as vast as 
it is, at times O'Hare is overburdened with 
air traffic. 

We cite last Sunday evening as an ex- 
ample. Gusty winds, rain and low ceilings 
prevailing at an hour when dozens of air- 
craft were scheduled to land or take off 
brought about a “stacking” of planes wait- 
ing for the one runway which was deemed 
usable under weather conditions. One plane 
from Atlanta, for exampie, spent more time 
in the waiting pattern over Chicago than 
the elapsed time from Atlanta to Chicago. 
Another carrier from the East was in the 
holding pattern for nearly 2 hours. 

Never were any lives in danger—but there 
was extreme inconvenience for passengers, 
many of whom missed connecting flights at 
O'Hare because of the delays caused by 
“stacking.” 

We maintain there is a way to eliminate 
most such inconveniences and improve air 
service in and out of Chicago. That is the 
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immediate full and complete reactivation 
of Midway Airport which can handle all 
piston-engined airplanes and the smaller jet 
craft. At present, only one scheduled air- 
line is using the facilities of Midway. In 
the interest of serving their passengers more 
efficiently, others, we believe, should follow 
suit. If Midway had been in use last Sunday 
night, many of the delays could have been 
shortened considerably, if not eliminated 
altogether. 

We urge the city to continue its efforts to 
reactivate Midway and to make its use at- 
tractive financially to the airlines, all of 
which now using O'Hare have substantial 
financial investment in the O'Hare facility. 
Chicago must now join with the airlines in 
solving a success problem so that the vital 
air transport industry may continue to grow, 
prosper and serve. 


Rural Electrification’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we observe the 30th anniversary 
of the real beginning of rural electrifica- 
tion in America. In this observance, it 
is fitting that we bring special attention 
to the role which the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration—REA—and electric 
power play in the changing pattern of 
American agriculture. 

This is an occasion to look back across 
the years. 

When I entered the Congress a little 
more than three decades ago, I immedi- 
ately joined in a movement, then in its 
infancy, to turn on the lights in rural 
America, As a young Member of the 
House, I associated myself with the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn, of Texas, then 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
later to become the great and revered 
Speaker of the House. “Mr. Sam” 
stepped into the forefront of a drive in 
the Congress to carry electricity down 
our country roads to the people who pro- 
duce our food and fiber. I have no 
greater pride of service in the Congress 
than my work with “Mr. Sam” to create 
the REA, and my subsequent efforts in 
behalf of the rural electrification move- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, the industrial revolution 
of the 19th century transformed life in 
the cities but scarcely touched the farm. 

At the turn of the century, the Ameri- 
can farmer was earning his Hving in a 
way that had changed but little since 
the days when the first colonies were 
established in the New World. The 
tools he used were simple and ancient— 
the wheel, the lever, the block and tackle, 
the plow. For most tasks, he had to de- 
pend on the strength that he and his 
family could supply and upon his horses 
and other animals. His children studied 
by the dim light of a kerosene lamp, and 
his wife was slave to the wood range and 
the washboard. 

Thirty years ago electricity for light 
and power and heat was available to 
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people in the cities and towns, providing 
comforts and creating wealth through 
industrial production and commerce. 
On a few farms electricity was a luxury 
in the first three decades of this century. 
For a number of farm chores the tractor 
and the stationary gasoline engine had 
replaced animal power and human labor, 
but in most respects there was little evi- 
dence of the progress which character- 
ized the cities. 

Rural electrification was neglected be- 
cause it appeared unprofitable. In 1929, 
only 9.5 percent of the farms in the 
United States had electric service, and 
the economic depression of the early 
1930’s further limited the electric com- 
panies’ progress into farming areas. 
In 1935, when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration as an emergency 
relief program, the figure for farms with 
central station electric service had crept 
to 10.9 percent. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, after 30 years of 
REA loans and technical assistance in 
rural electrification, more than 98 per- 
cent of our farms are electrified. The 
lights have been turned on in rural 
America, 

When the rural electric cooperatives 
in my home State of North Carolina and 
elsewhere were building their first lines, 
some cooperative leaders and even REA 
doubted that the average consumer would 
use as much as 40 kilowatt-hours per 
month. In 1964, not yet 30 years after 
those first lines were built, the average 
consumer on the lines of REA borrowers 
used 451 kilowatt-hours per month: 
This is more than 10 times the early 
estimates. 

To grasp some idea of the impact which 
rural electrification has had on agricul- 
ture, we may look at farm production. 
The average farmer in 1935 produced 
enough for himself and 10 other persons; 
today that same average farmer—or more 
likely his son—produces at least enough 
for himself and 32 other persons. It is 
no coincidence that in the same years 
while the rural consumption of electric 
power showed such a remarkable in- 
crease, the individual farmers’ produc- 
tion of farm goods also showed a 
remarkable increase—300 percent. 

Certainly no one credits all the in- 
crease to rural electrification. We know 
that soil conservation practices, increased 
use of fertilizers, insecticides, the tractor, 
improved breeding methods, new and 
better roads, better selection of seeds, 
and a considerable list of other develop- 
ments in the science and: practice of 
farming all share credit for improvement 
in yield and quality of farm production. 
But we also must recognize that electric 
power was a significant factor, and on 
this 30th anniversary of REA we should 
acknowledge the accomplishments of 
REA under the Rural Electrification Act 
which Congress passed in 1936, and of 
the rural electric cooperatives and other 
borrowers of REA funds for building the 
lines that carry power to this Nation's 
farms. 

Farmers have found more than 400 
uses for electricity in their homes and on 
the farm. Farmers soon learned that a 
1-horsepower motor can do as much 
work in an hour as a man can do ina 
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day. Usually the more repetitious the 
task and the more drudgery connected 
With it, the more easily an electric motor 
Can be harnessed to take it over. 

Mr. Speaker, many aspects of modern 
farming would be unthinkable without 
electrification. Take dairying as just 
Oneexample. Three decades ago, dairy- 
ing was confined largely to Northern 
States. There were many reasons for 
this regionalization of dairy herds. 
Warm temperatures in rural areas where 
there was no electric power for cooling 
Wes just one aspect of the problem. 

Today, many of the Southern States 
Stand high in the production of milk and 
Milk products. The modern sanitary 
dairy depends on electric power for its 
Very existence. Electricity mixes the 
feed, loads hay and silage, powers the 
Milking machines, provides the hot water 
for sterilizing equipment, furnishes re- 

eration, and even ventilates and 
Cleans the barn. 

The same advantages apply to many 
Other aspects of farming. 

Rural electrification helped make the 
revolution in agriculture possible. It 
also offers the solutions for many of the 
Problems arising from the great changes 
in agriculture that we are witnessing. 
For about half the farms in the United 
States, the farm families themselves own 
the electric systems that have become 
Such important farm tools. 

Mr. Speaker, inequality still contrasts 
the cost of electricity in the cities with 
What rural people have to pay. Even 
With all the progress which has been 
Made, farm families and other con- 
Sumers on the lines of REA borrowers 
Pay on the average 24 percent more than 
urban consumers for 250 kilowatt-hours 
of electric power. For 500 kilowatt- 

the difference averages 19 percent. 

The reasons for this disparity are easy 
to understand. REA borrowers, serving 
thinly populated territory, average 3.3 
Consumers per mile of line. By contrast, 
the urban based companies average 33.2 
ber mile of line. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we can be thankful 
on this 30th anniversary of REA that 
the hard fight is being won, day by day, 
to pull down the cost of electricity for 
rural America. On this occasion, I 
Salute the rural electrification movement 
and all the farm families and others who 
have brought the blessings of electricity 

rural America. 


See the U.S.A., Says Vice President 
Hubert H. Humphrey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Vice Pres- 
{dent Husert H. Homprrey has given an 
review of the work of the John- 

Son-H administration to en- 
gurage tourist travel within the United 
tates, Vice President HUMPHREY, as 
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chairman of the Cabinet task force on 

travel, spoke before the meeting of the 

National Association of Travel Organiza- 

tions here in Washington and urged pri- 

vate travel groups to cooperate in a See 
the U.S.A. program. 

President Johnson has just appointed 
Mr. Robert Short of Minneapolis as na- 
tional chairman for “See the U.S.A.” 
Mr. Short is president and owner of 
Admiral/Merchant Motor Freight, Inc., 
the Los Angeles Lakers and a number of 
other businesses. His leadership of this 
program brings promise of a vigorous, 
effective campaign of expansion of our 
domestic tourist industry. All who are 
interested in seeing an increase in tour- 
ist business here at home will find the 
Vice President's speech encouraging. 

The speech follows: 

Remarks By VICE Presmenr Husert H. 
HUMPHREY AT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 12, 1965 


Iam highly pleased to meet today with my 
friends of the travel industry. 

As you know, I am chairman of the Presi- 
dent's special Cabinet task force on travel. 
That task force was formed 3 months ago by 
the President as a means of meeting some 
of our balance-of-payments difficulties, 
Other members of the task force include Sec- 
retary Conner; Secretary Fowler; Secretary 
Udall; Gov. Buford Ellington, Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning; and Sar- 
gent Shriver of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

All of us have been giving our attention to 
this important program. 

There is no question that our so-called 
travel gap contributes to our balance-of- 
payments deficit, Last year Americans trav- 
eling overseas spent 61.1 billion more over- 
seas than foreign visitors spent here. If we 
add the money spent by Americans on for- 
eign-fiag airlines and steamship tickets, our 
travel gap stood at $1.6 billlon—almost half 
of our 1964 payments deficit. 

I remind you of these facts because travel 
is one of the places where we can meet our 
payments problem. 

President Johnson, in establishing our 
travel task force, made it clear that the 
need was for a positive program which would 
encourage more foreign visitors to come to 
the United States and which would stimulate 
greater travel here by our own citizens. 

(And may I say to our friends herg repre- 
senting Canada and Mexico; you, too, can 
gain from the increased number of tourists 
we hope to draw to this continent.) 

I wish to emphasize again today that this 
administration Is not adopting a restrictive 
policy on travel. We have stood too long for 
liberalized travel, for removal of travel bar- 
riers, and for lowering of travel costs to 
change our minds now. 

How then do we reduce the travel gap? 

First of all, we must do more to encour- 
age Increased travel to the United States by 
people from overseas. I was cosponsor of 
legislation 4 years ago which authorized ¢s- 
tablishment of the U.S. Travel Service within 
the Department of Commerce. (And I note 
that Congressman AL ULLStAN, another spon- 
sor of that legislation, is here today.) 

The Travel Service has done an excellent 
job within the Hmits of its small staff and 
small budget, just as NATO has done on an 
even smaller scale at home. 

The Travel Service has requested from 
Congress a budget increase of $500,000 
this year. This request deserves your whole- 
hearted support, But even with the increase, 
the total Travel Service budget will be only 
$3.5 million—and that is not enough to do 
the job overseas. 
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We haye chosen a second way to reduce 
the travel gap. Legislation has been pro- 
posed to reduce from $100 to $50 the duty- 
free allowance to returning travelers. I want 
to emphasize that this proposal is not meant 
to keep Americans at home. It is meant to 
discourage unnecessary spending overseas. 

The third and final part of our 
is an ambitious and positive See the U.S.A. 
program here in the United States. I am 
highly encouraged by what many private 
companies and industry associations have al- 
ready undertaken to promote the See the 
U.S.A, theme during this travel season. I 
commend those of you here today who have 
done this. 

Some of you have not chosen to include 
the See the U.S.A. theme in your promotion 
this spring and summer. That of course is 
your choice. 

I would point out, however, that there has 
never been a better time to use this theme. 

President Johnson and this administration 
have thrown their full support behind de- 
velopment of our domestic travel industry. 
The members of our Cabinet task force are 
actively doing things to aid the program. 
All of us are publicizing the effort. These 
last 2 days, for instance, Secretary Udall has 
accompanied Mrs, Johnson, Mrs. Humphrey, 
and wives of several Cabinet members on a 
tour through the State of Virginia to focus 
attention’ on tourist attractions there, I 
have appeared several times on national ra- 
dio and television on before of the See the 
U.S.A. program, and so have other members 
of our task force. 

The program, in addition, ties in closely 
with the President's highway and beautifi- 
cation programs. It also ties in with the 
New York World's Falr and other major tour- 
ist eventa throughout the country. 

We in Government are doing our best to 
create the best possible climate for develop- 
ment of tourism. 

We ask you to capitalize on that climate, 
All of us stand to gain. 

I would like now to take a few moments 
to tell you what our Cabinet task force has 
been doing. 

Secretary Udall and the Department of the 
Interior have played a most active role. The 
National Park Service has made this spring 
a thorough inventory of all its facilities and 
the tourist facilities of our States. We know 
now just where more and better facilities are 
needed, and where present excellent facili- 
ties are not being properly publicized or used. 
And we are taking steps to do better. 

In addition, the Interior Department has 
established a special task force on Wash- 
ington, D.C. The objective of this group is 
to make Washington, D.C., a pilot project for 
tourism, 

This Interior Department task force has 
set for itself an October deadline to give us 
a full proposal on long-range development of 
tourism in Washington, D.C. But in the 
meantime, the Interlor Department task 
force is doing things to make Washington 
a better place to visit in 1965. 

Before this task force has completed its 
work, we expect to see a National Visitors 
Center in Washington—perhaps at Union 
Station. At this center, newcomers to Wash- 
ington could arrange their entire visit to the 
city, from guided tours to hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

They could also receive information on 
tourist attractions in Washington and be 
given orlentation on U.S. history and Goy- 
ernment, 

The center could also provide restaurants 
and parking space and serve as a terminal 
for a visitor transport system to reduce auto- 
mobile and bus congestion downtown. 

We also expect to see youth hostels in 
Washington where students can get inex- 
pensive lodging. We expect to see expanded 
parking facilities for tourists. 
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We expect to see new tourist literature 
in a number of foreign languages. We ex- 
pect to see better housekeeping throughout 
the city and an effective cleanup drive. 
Through the efforts of the Interior Depart- 
ment, working with private interests and 
other Government agencies in Washington, 
we plan to fully realize Washington's po- 
tential as a tourist attraction. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity plays 
a role in our Cabinet task force because 
travel is an industry which benefits under- 
developed areas of our country and which 
employs low~skill people. Sargent Shriver is 
working now with public and private agen- 
cles to increase employment opportunity 
through tourism. 

The Treasury Department plays an im- 
portant part in our task force because it fol- 
lows, of course, the balance-of-payments 
situation, But in additon, the Treasury De- 
partment is acting through the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service to extend the best possible wel- 
come to all foreign visitors to this country. 
The welcome these visitors receive often 
determines how long they will stay and 
whether they will ever be back again. 

The Department of Commerce is repre- 
sented on our task force because the U.S. 
Travel Service is housed there. Beyond this, 
the Commerce De mt has done an ex- 
cellent job of soliciting cooperation of pri- 
vate industry in closing our 2 ce-of- 

ayments including the travel gap. 
* eee who works with all 
the Nation’s Governors, has been active in 
alerting our States and State tourist de- 
partments to the unrealized benefits which 
tourism can bring to their States. I think 
all our States today are far more aware than 
they were a few weeks ago of the dollars 
and cents that can come into their States 
through tourism. And they are undertaking 
new programs of cooperation among them- 
selves, with Federal agencies, and with local 
vate industry. 

at have also been assigned by the President 
the task of liaison with the Nation's mayors, 
city managers, and county officials. I haye 
called their attention, too, to the benefits 
tourism can bring to their areas. 

But despite our efforts within Govern- 
ment, the greatest role in the See the U.S.A. 
program must be played by the private 
sector. 

The most valuable thing we in Government 
can do in this task is to extend our full 
cooperation to initiatives by private indus- 
try. We are ready to help you where you 
need help. 

The President last week appointed my good 
friend, Robert Short, of Minneapolis, as na- 
tional chairman of a private industry See 
the U.S.A, program. I have known Bob 
for many years. He is energetic and has 
great imagination. If there’s a man in this 
country to make See the U.S.A. a success, 
it is Bob Short. 

I know that Bob has met In the past few 
days with representatives of the travel in- 
dustry—in fact, with a number of you in 
this room. He is forming a private industry 
committee and is soliciting funds and staff 
to do a job. 

There is hardly an industry in this country 
which does not benefit directly or indirectly 
from tourism. But let's be quite frank. In 
the past, many of you have not been to- 
gether in fully developing that benefit. 

In Bob’s hands is the task of encouraging 
and developing a common effort, cutting 
across company and industry lines. The 
President hopes, and I hope, that you will 
extend your full cooperation to Bob as his 
private industry program gets underway. 

The success of that program will depend 
upon Bob Short's initiative and the initiative 
of those working with him. 

I think there is no question that all of 
you who benefit from tourism know that 
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your own self-interest and profits can be 
served by such cooperation. 

There is research to be done. There is 
promotion to be done. There is a greater 
need for travel packages. There is the need 
to look at your costs. 

The travel industry has hardly touched 
the surface of its potential. You know the 
travel statistics. Those of you in the hotel 
business are painfully aware of the 65-per- 
cent national average occupancy rate—while 
only 40 percent of our people have ever 
spent a night in a hotel or motel. 

You in the airlines know that 80 per- 
cent of our citizens have never been in a 
plane. 

You in the State tourist departments 
know that more than 80 million Americans 
took no trip anywhere last year. 

All of us are well aware that more than 
half of our people have never been more 
than 200 miles away from home. 

This is the year, and this is the sea- 
son when we intend to do something about 
this. I call on all of you here today: 

Devote yourself to this effort through your 
own companies. 

Work through your trade associations. 

Join wholeheartedly in the efforts of Bob 
Short and his private industry committee. 

And in your efforts, be fully assured that 
we in Government are fully behind you. 

When these things have been done, I am 
confident that our domestic tourist industry 
can be fully developed. When it is, this 
country can be a magnet for tourists—tour- 
ists from within our country and from other 
countries. An underdeveloped industry can 
be fully developed. Our travel gap can be 
a travel surplus. 


Coast Guard Lives Up to Motto of 
Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
all too often overlook the magnificent 
job performed for America by the U.S. 
Coast Guard. The fact that they are 
always ready, willing, and able to step in 
on a moment’s notice wherever needed is 
a true credit to them and deserves our 
full commendation. 

The enclosed editorial entitled “Coast 
Guard Lives Up to Motto of Vigilance,” 
recently appeared in the San Diego Union 
and I am moved to take this opportunity 
to bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

Coast GUARD Lives Up To Morro or VIGILANCE 

The news that the U.S. Coast Guard would 
assign 17 cutters to the unfolding crisis 
in southeast Asia received modest and pass- 
ing mention in the flow of daily news. 

In a sense, that modest news mention 
was in itself typical of the way the Coast 
Guard operates. 

Tireless dedication and the striving for 
perfection come first. Public recognition al- 
most seems incidental. 

The full measure of the Coast Guard's 
selfless service and dedication, however, is 
in the proud tradition of its history and in 
its motto: Semper Paratus—Always Vigilant. 

Vigilant it has been since the first 10 
“Revenue Marine” boats were launched near- 
ly 175 years ago to guard the coast against 
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smugglers. For 8 years the Coast Guard was 
the United States only naval force. Its pro- 
tection played a large role in getting the 
foundling Republic off on a sound economic 
footing. 

Since then, in peace and in war, the Coast 
Guard has been an indispensable arm of the 
Government, In peace, the Guard as an 
everyday routine saves lives, protects prop- 
erty, enforces laws, mans lighthouses, and 
forms a link of boats across the oceans for 
defense and to collect weather data. 

In wars it has distinguished itself time 
and again. It was in the thick of the War 
of 1812 and 1898. In World War I the Coast 
Guard lost more lives in proportion to its 
strength than any other service. 

Coast Guardsmen were manning many of 
the landing craft that landed troops on the 
bloody islands of the Pacific during World 
War II. They were at Korea also. 

It is not all at surprising to learn that 
the Coast Guard will play a role in the battle 
for freedom in Vietnam. In fact, it would 
be surprising if it did not. The Coast Guard 
is especially experienced in coastal patrols 
and control of smuggling of the type carried 
on by Vietcong guerrillas and junks. 

When the Coast Guard was formed in 1790, 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, said he wanted a service to attach 
men to their duty by a sense of honor.” 

The service has quietly lived up to the 
fullest measure of the goal. 


Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
an interesting fact that the average 
Canadian lives about 50 miles from the 
United States-Canadian border. Three- 
quarters of all Canadians live within 200 
miles of the border. We can assume from 
this estimation that every citizen of Can- 
ada at one time in his life will enter the 
United States. Therefore, as Americans, 
we need to be more informed about our 
neighbors. Mark Ethridge, Ir,, asso- 
ciate editor of the Detroit Free Press, has 
written a series of articles on the prob- 
lems and prospects of Canada. ‘The sec- 
ond article follows: 

SPLIT INEVITABLE? CONCESSIONS Fan. To Quiet 
REBEL QUEBEC 


(Note.—In the second of a four-part series 
on the problems and prospects facing Canada, 
Free Press Associate Editor Mark Ethridge, 
Jr. examines the split between French and 
English-speaking Canada.) 

(By Mark Ethridge, Jr.) 

If the political leaders of Quebec could get 
together on what they want from Ottawa, 
they might get it. 

But like the leaders of the civil rights 
movement in the United States, the Quebe- 
cois are themselves divided, bitter, quarrel- 
some, competing for leadership. 

Some, most notably the able and articulate 
provincial Premier Jean Lesage, talk like & 


Martin Luther King, demanding equality 
with English-speaking Canada, but abjuring 
violence of separatism. 


young, 
inhabitants of the beatnik coffee houses of 
Montreal—talk about a Quebec nation, going 
it alone allied to France. The coffee-housers, 
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like the Muslims in the United States, are a 
tiny minority, but they make an awful din. 
years ago in Montreal, the FLQ ter- 
Torist youths panicked the suburban area of 
Westmount by blowing up mall boxes as sym- 
of royal authority. 

More often, though, when they speak of 
the legalisms of “going it alone,” the leaders 
of Quebec conjure up images of John C. Cal- 

the 19th century politician who deyel- 
Oped the doctrine of interposition and re- 
Signed from the Vice Presidency to defend 
the State's right of his native South Carolina. 

The British North America Act of 1867, sald 
a Montreal professor quoting Canada’s found- 
lag fathers, recently set up a system of two 
Taces, two languages, two religious beliefs, two 
Sets of laws—two systems of everything. 

Quebec adopted British criminal law, but 
Was allowed to keep French civil law. The 
Schools in Quebec are run by the churches, 
With separate but equal facilities for Catho- 
lics and Protestants. 

Now, they say, French culture and French 

tions are threatened. Encroaching fed- 
eral bureaucracy is destroying the provincial 
independence of Quebec. The trend must be 
Teversed. 


Historically, their lament is parallel in time 
and circumstance either to the Old Confed- 
eracy of John Calhoun or the new nationalism 
Of Africa and Asia. In either case, the talk 
is tough, the determination seems real. They 
Want it their way or else. 

A more moderate view of French Canadian 

, though, was taken in the same con- 
Jersation by a Montreal newspaper editor, 
Who likened the problem to a man sitting on 
your hat. 

“He is so large, and the hat is so small,” the 
editor snid, “that he does not know it. And 
When you ask him please to get off your hat, 
he asks, ‘What hat?’ What we want is 
Canadian recognition of the Quebecois as 
equal citizens.” 

Specifically, he said. French Canadians 
Want the right to communicate with their 
Government—which means that all Govern- 
ment functionaries in areas where French- 
Speaking Canadians live must speak French 
us well as English. They want to be able to 
Continue French education for the children 
Outside Quebec. About a million French 

live in the nine other provinces. 
And they want the right to earn a living 
g only French. i 

This, economically, is a sore point across 
the width and breadth of Quebec. Just com- 
ing into its own industrially, Quebecois see 

companies building plants in Que- 
bec, appointing English-speaking managers, 
and then finding themselves denied Jobs be- 
Cause they know only French. 

One of the great recent triumphs for 
Quebecois, in fact, was when the blueprints 
for a new hydroelectric plant on the Mani- 
COUagan River in Quebec were prepared last 
Month in both French and English. 

The problem is not one simply of pride, 
It is serious to the point that Canadian 

e Minister Lester Pearson last year ap- 
Pointed a Commission of Biculturalism and 
Bilingualism. 

In its first interim report recently, the B 
&nd B Commission, as it is called, said that 
Canada, “without being fully conscious of 
the fact, is passing through the greatest 
Crisis in its history. The source of the crisis 

in the Province of Quebec; that fact 
Could be established without an extensive 

Guiry, If it should persist and gather 
Momentum, it could destroy Canada,” 

It could, says Premier Lesage both threat- 
eningly and appealing, but he hopes it won't. 

&void the crisis, Canadians must adapt 
eNselves to what he calls “the French 
Tact.” 

“I must state it very clearly,” he said in 
St. Catherines, Ont., last month, “Canadians 
Must either adapt themselves to this new 
fact or else accept that Canada will evolve 

& world entirely of its own making. 
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“Alas, there is no other choice." 

Lesage, one of the leaders of Quebec's 
quiet revolution, is a ve speaker. 
Equally fluent in French and English (to 4 
recent joint meeting of Canadian and 
American newspaper editors he spoke in both 
without translating for either), he spends 
much of his time pressing on the Ottawa 
government his own demands, while at the 
same time insisting that they are the mini- 
mums which French Canadians will accept. 

Though Quebecois argue, as in the story 
about the hat, that the rest of Canada does 
not hear them, the evidence is that the Fed- 
eral Government in Ottawa does—and it 
rankles the non-French. 

In less than 2 years in office, and working 
with a coalition of parties to form a majority 
(of 265 seats he holds only 129, including 47 
from Quebec), Lester Pearson has: 

1. Hauled down the Red Ensign, symbolic 
of ties to Britain, and replaced it with the 
inoffensive Maple Leaf Flag; 

2. Provided a job preference in the civil 
service to redress the imbalance between 
French and English; 

3. Changed the name of Trans-Canada 
Airlines to Air Canada, in keeping with the 
French style of Air France; 

4. Agreed that Quebec could “opt out” of 
joint Federal-provincial programs such as 
old-age assistance without loss of income. 
Already Quebec has withdrawn from 29 of 
of 46 such p H 

5. Watched without public irritation as 
Charles de Gaulle, doing his best to inflame 
the wound, and the Province of Quebec 
signed a $2 million educational exchange 
treaty under which France is seeking to in- 
still even more French culture to Quebec. 
The province already has a trade and tourist 
mission in Paris, serving all the business and 
promotional functions of a consulate. 

6. Launched a campaign with Lesage to 
“repatriate the Constitution.” Under the 
British North American Act, which includes 
Canada’s Constitution, any amendments to 
the Constitution must go to England for ap- 
proval. The gesture is automatic, but it's 
somewhat embarrassing for an independent 
nation, 

Originally, Quebec was opposed to the plan. 
They have looked upon London as a safe- 
guard, because the tensions of Ottawa don't 
extend to the British Isles., But now Lesage 
supports the plan on the grounds that the 
revised Constitution would break the last 
legislative links with London and would open 
the way for a “special status” for Quebec. 

This in turn antagonizes the French ex- 
tremists, who say the change would put 
Quebec at the mercy of the other nine proy- 
inces. And it also antagonizes Pearson, 
who denies that Quebec will get any special 
status. 

John Diefenbaker, the former Prime Min- 
ister and leader of the conservative opposi- 
tion in Ottawa, chooses publicly to agree with 
Lesage’s interpretation, and denounces the 
proposal as a giveaway of federal rights. 

Meanwhile, the separatists also put pres- 

sure on Lesage inside Quebec, saying that 
Pearson's concessions don't go far enough, 
and that Lesage's goals of equality are dream 
stuif. 
It would be foolish, says Rene Levesque, 
Natural Resources Minister in Quebec, to 
devote the best of our energies to propagating 
the doubtful advantages of biculturalism. If 
French culture is to spread, if the French 
language Is to be respected, that will depend 
on the vigor, on the economic and political 
importance of Quebec. 

Or, as a French Canadian farmer told the 
B and B Commission, "Either we get to be 
understood when we speak French anywhere 
in Canada, or we get out.” 

Will they? Hopefully, Lesage says no. So 
does Saskatchewan's Premier Ross Thatcher, 
who is ready to take up arms in defense of 
unity. 

But lending truth to the words of the B 
and B interim report that English Canadians 
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don't understand the situation, Pearson's 
Agriculture Minister Harry Hays, a cattle 
baron from Alberta, says, “This is a crisis? 
Why man, in Canada we have a crisis a day, 
often every hour on the hour, and this will 
blow over same as the rest.” 

In the coffee houses of Montreal, in the 
Parliament of Quebec, and the fishing vil- 
lages along the St. Lawrence, they don't 
think so. 


The Nile Dictator Reaches Out Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article details the latest aggres- 
sive designs of the Egyptian dictator on 
one of his neighbors—this time Libya. 

The article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on May 9, 1965, and 
follows: 


NASSER LOOKS COVETOUSLY at LIBYA, FRIEND 
OF UNITED STATES 
(By Seymour Freidin) ~ 

Lo dbox. —A duel in the desert sun, defi- 
nitely detrimental to American politicoeco- 
nomic interests, is building up swiftly to the 
straining point without much outside atten- 
tion. 


An impending showdown between a thres- 
way alliance, led by pro-Nasser agents and 
political forces, and the rather flimsy re- 
gime of King Idris, of Libya, looms as the 
next big test for U.S. policy in the Middle 
East. 

One portent of developments will be the 
results of yesterday’s general elections, the 
second in less than a year. 


On the perimeter of north Africa, smack 
between long frontiers with Al and 
Egypt and a wedge of Tunisia to the north- 
west, Libya is a sort of sitting duck for sub- 
version. Its population, sparse and mostly 
nomadic (total: 1,559,399 for so vast a stretch 
of barren real estate), is an easy target for 
takeover tactics made in Cairo. Í 

Bogged down in his armed expeditionary 
quest to grab the Yemen, President Nasser of 
Egypt casts coyetous eyes at Libya as an al- 
ternative to a qiuck victory—and cash rey- 
enue. He looked longingly last year in the 
same direction for the same reason. 

But immediate persuasion from the West 
kept aged, frail, and myopic King Idris on a 
throne he was ready to yleld. At stake are 
not simply U.S.-operated Wheelus Field in 
western Libya and British RAF enclaves in 
the east, but dividend-paying oll fields and 
a great pipeline bringing “black gold“ to 
coastal ports. 

Broke, with bad credit, President Nasser 
recently sharpened his sights on Libya. To 
avoid some political mistakes made last time, 
including rather surprising local independent 
reaction, President Nasser's troubleshooters 
appear to have contrived a working alliance. 

They have made common cause with the 
Communists in Libya, a small and outlawed 
organization but highly disciplined and with 
good connections with the Italian party. In- 
terestingly, they made their original con- 
tacts with Italian Communists while Musso- 
lint! tried to create his fool's paradise of em- 
pire in Libya. 

BAATH, TOO 


The second group with whom the Nasser- 
ites have hammered out working agreement 
are the Baath Socialists, who only appeared 
in effective force in Libya the last couple of 
years. As recently as last October, these 
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three political forces were undercutting each 
other, even Informing on one another. 

A serious reappraisal by President Nasser, 
after his war in the Yemen did not come to 
a successful conclusion, led to the three-way 
deal. He got on friendly terms with the 
Syrian Baath Party, which calls itself the 
real Arab Socialist force. Through its lead- 
ers, his agents were able to contact colleagues 
in Libya. 

The Communists were wooed by Baath in 
Syria and simultaneously in Egypt by Presi- 
dent Nasser, His high-level sessions with 
the rising star of the Soviet Presidium, Alex- 
ander Shelepin, also paved the way for relax- 
ing official Egyptian suspicions against Com- 
munists. President Nasser in turn got some 
quick credit, but he will be picking cotton to 
pay off the Russians for years to come. 

Since President Nasser’s nonalinement had 
been placed firmly along side Soviet policies, 
Baath in Syria regarded its Communists with 
a kindlier eye. Even Khaled Biqdash, veter- 
an international Communist apparatus 
operative, has had talks with Syrian Govern- 
ment people and Baath leaders, whom he is 
sworn to liquidate one day. 

Preliminaries over, it required just under 
4 months to make these three forces in 
Libya a working alliance. President Nasser 
showed no interest in the fact that the Libyan 
Communists are illegal. His people, includ- 
ing hundreds of teachers, stopped being op- 
posed and went into political business with 
Communist cadres. 

They shared their information and plans 
with the Baath, which was the last to volun- 
teer to cooperate. Slogans are held high for 
Arab socialism (which nobody has really 
been able to define) against foreign bases, 
meaning American and British, and, finally, 
republicanism and no monarchy. 

Except on the highest government-to-gov- 
ernment levels, little mention ever is made 
of all that oll so recently developed in Libya. 
Fierce criticism is spread about lack of dis- 
tribution among Libyans of the oil income. 
President Nasser's propagandists and polit- 
ical troubleshooters carefully shun discus- 
sion of how he hurts for that money. 

In the last few years, because of mam- 
moth cash outlays for rocketry designed by 
ex-Nazi scientists for use against Israel, vast 
spending programs for propaganda and the 
burden of war in the Yemen, Egypt's low 
standard of living has dropped, 

Simultaneously, the population has shot 
up, from about 21 million in 1950 to 26 mil- 
lion this year. If the United States, for 
example, canceled its grain assistance, Presi- 
dent Nasser would have to buy it or pull 
out of the war in the Yemen. 

Rather than renege on his own war, Presi- 
dent Nasser sees pay dirt just around the 
corner in Libya. This time, to guarantee bet- 
ter returns, he formed a three-way operation. 
But he remains senior partner. When he 
decides to move, expected pretty soon, only 
the United States Is in a position to oppose 
him. It can, if it so chooses, Otherwise, 
President Nasser is recapitalized. 


Charles Burchfield, Artist Laureate of the 
Niagara Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OFP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, once 
in each age of man’s experience comes 


an artist who combines the botanist's 
knowledge, the lover's ecstasy, the 
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dreamer’s fantasy and has the cohesive 
mind to compress all of these into a 
unique unity. 

Such a man is Charles Burchfield, a 
lifetime artist in my district, but in es- 
sence a citizen of every man’s domain. 
Upon his 50th anniversary as a profes- 
sional artist and upon his selection by 
the President's Commission of Fine Arts 
as the only living artist to have two 
paintings hung as a part of the White 
House collection, I would like to place in 
the Recor the following two articles, 
first from the Buffalo Courier Express 
and secondly from the Buffalo Evening 
News. I would also like to place in the 
Recorp some tributes Mr. Burchfield has 
received on his outstanding exhibition of 
paintings at the State University College 
in Buffalo. 

The aforementioned material follows: 
From the Buffalo Courier-Express, Apr. 30, 

1965} 


WYETH, BURCHFIELD Art HUNG IN WHITE 
Hovse 


Paintings by a West Seneca man and a 
widely known realist-artist with western 
New York ties are included in a selection of 
works representing American scenes hung in 
the White House in Washington, D.C. 

Charles E. Burehfield of 3574 Clinton 
Street, Gardenville, who studied at the Cleve- 
land School of Art, is the only artist with two 
paintings in the collection. 

A retrospective exhibition marking Burch- 
field's 50th anniversary as a professional 
artist opened Wednesday at State University 
College here. 

Andrew Wyeth, described as America's su- 
per realist,” is represented in the White 
House collection by his large watercolor, 
“W.F.W. (Veterans of Foreign Wars),“ in 
Pennsylvania landscape. ; 

Wyeth’s works were gathered from 18 mu- 
seums and exhibited in the Albright-Knox 
Art Gallery here in the fall of 1962. His 
wife, the former Betty James, is from East 
Aurora, Her father, Merle James, also an 
artist, was for 20 years editor of the Courier- 
Express Sunday magazine. 


{From the Buffalo Evening News] 
Exursrr or BURCHFIELD DRAWINGS BEAUTI- 
FULLY INSTALLED AT COLLEGE 
(By Jean Reeves) 

If you see no other art exhibition this 
season, let it be the enchanting and en- 
chanted Burchfield drawing shown in the 

State University College at Buffalo. 

The college is honoring Mr. Burchfield, as 
we all should, on his 50th anniversary as a 
professional artist. 

And in what better way could this be done 
than to gather some of his most memorable 
drawings—the thinking medium of all 
artists—and present them to us as a perfect 
gift? - 

Charles Burchfield is 72. He long has been 
the artist laureate of the Niagara Frontier— 
he still lives in the comfortable old frame 
house in Gardenville that he and his wife, 
Bertha, and five children moved into in 
1925—but his romantic art has sped his fame, 
too, across oceans, 


HOLD WORLD OF WONDER 
There is a world of wonder in these 98 


drawings, installed so. exquisitely in the 


college's beautiful little Upton Gallery—the 
wonder of all God has created. 

Mr. Burchfield tells us of it, may sings of it, 
for every Burchfield picture is a symphony 
of sounds and sights. 

Mr. Burchfield paints nature with ecstatic 
vision. It is to him always the first morn- 
ing of creation. And he invites us to revel 
with him in the mysteries of summer nights, 
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rain-drenched landscapes, new moons and the 
thrust of tender blooms toward sun and sky 

Burchfield drawings are more intimate, 
more immediate, than Burchfield painting, 
for drawings are always the handwriting. so 
to speak, of the artist. 

But they are no less dynamic, no less mys- 
tical than his large, Ught-filled paintings. 

A CHOICE IS DIFFICULT 


How difficult it is to single out individual 
drawings for mention from such a company. 
As one walks from work to work, each seems 
more magical than the last. 

How wonderfully droll and gry are the 
“Trees Dancing in the Wind” (1952), How 
lyric the little “Village Church in August,” 
enfolded in a pink and golden sky, lush foli- 
age and the warm yapors of a summer after- 
noon. 

Not all Burchfield drawings are black and 
white. Color is very dear to him, and he can- 
not resist using it in many of his drawings. 

It is employed sparsely—just lemon yellow 
and steely blue—to produce cold sunlight in 
“March Sun and Crow Call,” a work dated 
this year. 

“GOLDEN ROD SPRAY” 

It is muted in “Golden Rod Spray” (1954 
65), a work almost unlike Burchfield., He has 
used a montage device, the golden rods oc- 
cupying the center space, superimposed on a 
background of buildings sketched in red 
conte crayon. 

But the colors burst forth gloriously in 
such works as “Old House and Spring Dawn” 
(1965) . 

One of the black and white works that par- 
ticularly took our fancy was “Late Summer 
Sun“ (1953). How more eloquently lines can 
speak than words: 

Black clouds spike the sky (Burchfield 
clouds are seldom puffy) and the trees below, 
sensing nature's mood, flatten themselves like 
dolly- covered plates to catch the last rays of 
warmth, 

Mr. and Mrs. Burchfield and their daughter, 
Mrs. Henry Richter, of Ebenezer, herself an 
artist of some skill, were guests at a dinner 
given by Dr. Paul G. Bulger, president of the 
college, and Mrs. Bulger, Wednesday evening. 

BAUR SUMS UP SPIRIT 

The artist and his family then greeted 
guests at the preview of the exhibition and 
attended a concert given by the members of 
the music faculty. 

Mr. Burchfield said the exhibition is 4 
wonderful thing for the college to have doné 
and they have done it so well. 

Accompanying the Burchfield exhibition 18 
a small catalog which includes tributes to the 
artist from Governor Rockefeller, museum di- 
rectors, collectors, and fellow artists. 

Perhaps the words of John J. H. Baur, as- 
sociate director of the Whitney Museum, sum 
up best the spirit of these little notes of 
praise: 

“More than any American artist, he has 
opened the secrets of one's own heart in its 
private dialog with the natural world.” 

The Burchfield exhibition was assembled 
by Dr. Edna M. Lindemann and Dr. D. Ken- 
neth Winebrenner with the aid of Gordon M. 
Smith, director of the Albright-Knox Art Gal- 
lery. The installation was designed by Frank 
C. Eckmair, 

Hurry. You have only 17 more “looking” 
days. The show comes down after May 16. 


TRIBUTES 
Mr. CHARLES BURCHFIELD, 
Upton Hall Gallery, 
State University College at Buffalo. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Burcurieip: I am delighted tO 
know that an exhibition of your drawings 18 
being beld at the Upton Hall Gallery. It 
affords me great pleasure to congratulate you 
upon celebrating your 50th anniversary as 
one of the outstanding artists of our time- 


We in the Empire State have a particular 
Pride in you as a fellow New Yorker. My 
very best wishes that your exhibition may 
have the success it so thoroughly merits. 

NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor, State of New York. 
AlhaN x, NY. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
Congratulate Charles Burchfield on the oc- 
fasion of his 50th anniversary as an artist. 
When the history of 20th century art is writ- 
ten. I am certain that he will be named as 
One of the most creative interpreters of na- 
ture—its beauties, mysteries, and changing 
moods. 

Because his work is readily understood by 

e layman, he has made an additional con- 
tribution to the arts in expanding the audi- 
ence for contemporary works. Residents of 
the Niagara Frontier are particularly proud 
that this distinguished American artist Is a 
neighbor and friend. 

GorDon M. SMITH, 
Director, Albright-Knor Art Gallery. 
BrrraLo, N.Y. 

“If you will call me ‘Charlie,’ I'll call you 
Paul.” This was said to me by the noted 
artist and humanist, Charles E. Burchfield. 
The warmth and depth of this artist have 
8 within me an affection that is very 


I knew his paintings; I now know the man. 
How fortunate we are to have the high ex- 
pressions of his artistry and humanity at 
Our college for this major exhibition. How 
thankful we are to have these drawings from 
the heart, mind, and soul of Charlie Burch- 
field. It is a distinct privilege to have this 
man as consulting artist for the college. 

Paul. G. BULGER, 
President, State University College at 
Buffalo. 
Charles E, Burchfield’s nature painting is 
What I enjoy most. Perhaps it can and will 

said that he is the Audubon of our time. 
And important, too, is the fantasy art of his 
early period and the industrial scene depicted 
in his middle period. 

It was with three of Mr. Burchfield’s draw- 
ings that I began collecting his works. Now 
in the collection of his watercolors, drawings, 
Prints, and oil, I can see over a 50-year period 
from 1915 to the present what a versatile 
artist he is and the magnitude of himself as 
a person. His art has withstood the test of 
time and has earned for him the reputation 
Of one of America's great masters. It has 
been my good fortune to know him as artist 
and friend. 

CHARLES R. PENNEY, 
Attorney, Olcott, N.Y. 

Charles Burchfield is a far cry from the 
Streotypical image of a landscape painter, 
and this very circumstance is sparkingly re- 
flected in his works. He is not only a great 

but an attuned naturalist as well. 
This inestimable asset together with an in- 
Rate poetic sense has produced a world which 
ls definitely Burchfield’s own, but which he 
has been amazingly able to convey to others 
by means of a revealing brush. 

His watercolors and drawings excite an 
Unmistakable feeling of delightful complete- 
ness which is scarcely characteristic of the 
Heuvres of any other comparable landscape 
artist, for in Burchfield’s productions there 

not only an appeal to the eyes but to other 
*€nse organs no less directly. 

These, then, are, in my opinion, at least 
some of the more obvious factors which have 
contributed to the perennial appeal of 
Burch field’s pictures and which have turned 
them into visualized poetry of imperishable 
Splendor, His presiding genius did the rest. 

THEODOR BRAASCH. 


Professor of German, Emeritus, 
Western Reserve University, Newark, N J. 
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The drawings of the last 20 years are of 
Burchfield’s full maturity. While renounc- 
ing the realism of his middie period, he has 
remained faithful to the romanticism of his 
youth. They have ripened into a most pro- 
found, intensely personal interpretation of 
nature in its changing moods. Through his 
rich yield of work, he has brought a new dig- 
nity to 20th-century American drawing. 

LEONA E. PRASSE, 
Associate Curator, Prints and Draw- 
ings, Cleveland Museum of Art. 


On my visits to view the work of Charles 
Burchfield, I am always filled with wonder- 
ment and excitement to see with what magic 
he is able to extract the mysteries that lie 
hidden in nature, be it a storm or a hot day 
in summer. It has been a privilege to know 
him as artist and friend for 35 years. 

JOHN CLANCY, 
Director, Rehn Gallery. 

During the years 1926-28, when I had a 
studio in Buffalo, I had the pleasure of 
spending a lot of time in the company of 
Charles Burchfield. I shall always be grate- 
ful to this great artist for his encourage- 
ment, and for the sterling example he set as 
a man of integrity. 

Charles Burchfield has made a very impor- 
tant contribution to American art, and it has 
always been a source of personal pride, that 
having met him at the outset of his distin- 
guished career, I knew instinctively—almost 
40 years ago—that he was marked for great- 
ness. Please convey my sincere congratu- 
lations to him on his notable career. 

NORMAN KENT, 
Editor, American Artist Magazine, 
New York City. 


Many American artists, from the Hudson 
River schools to the present, have turned to 
nature for their subjects—sometimes be- 
cause it is a traditional area hallowed by 
usage, sometimes because it offers a store- 
house of purely pictorial motifs, form and 
color—more rarely because of a genuine 
pantheism, a sense of order and purpose 
transcending the accidents and variety 
which are nature’s outer . Charles 
Burchfield is of the last, but he stands apart 
from earlier men like Asher B. Durand, or 
later men like John Marin, in the intensity 
of his response and its peculiarly intimate 
quality. 

Perhaps he is closest to Thoreau, for he 
sees both the minutiae and larger forces of 
nature simultaneously, and he sees them 
with an inner eye which gives them personal 

. Yet the parallel is not exact, for 
Burchfleid's spirit is more romantic than 
Thoreau's. Filtered through that spirit, na- 
ture becomes a vision embodying pure emo- 
tion—be it fear, tenderness, exultation or 
delight. 

Burchfield has made these visions compel- 
lingly real by inventing a pictorial language 
of his own, a that translates what 
is basically fantastic and imaginative into a 
poetry, a legend, a saga, with its recurring 
symbols, its own inner logic. More than 
any American artist, he has opened the 
secrets of one’s own heart in its private dia- 
log with the natural world. 

JoHN I. H. BAUR, 
Associate Director, Whitney Museum of 
American Art 


Whatever their function, as a complete 
statement or as a soliloquy, Burchñeld's 
handwriting is unmistakable in his draw- 
ings. In their intimacy and immediacy, 
these are closer to his philosophy than any 
painting. Here, ideas as image are weighed 
and measured before being clothed in public 
finery. His drawings are a chamber per- 
formance, at which I feel a privileged guest. 

James N. GOODMAN, 
Director, James Goodman Gallery. 
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Hon. Earl Rudder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the citizens of Bryan and College Sta- 
tion, Tex., paid tribute to my good friend 
and former classmate, the Honorable 
Earl Rudder, president of Texas A. & M. 
University on Friday, April 23, 1965, and 
the occasion was marked by the receipt 
of many telegrams from leading figures 
throughout the country. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the article 
which appeared in the Bryan Daily Eagle 
for April 25, which says more than I can 
say concerning Earl Rudder and his 
distinguished career: 

LB. J., BRYAN, AND COLLEGE STATION PRAISE 
A. & M.’s EARL RUDDER 
(By Robert Stewart, Jr.) 

Top officials of the United States and Texas 
joined Bryan-College Station citizens Priday 
night in paying tribute to Earl Rudder, presi- 
dent of Texas A. & M. University. 

In a short 30-minute program, Rudder was 
praised by three speakers as a soldier, educa- 
tor, and distinguished American. 

The appreciation banquet sponsored by the 
citizens of Bryan-College Station was staged 
in the Ramada Inn and attracted almost 700 


persons. 

Ford D. Albritton, Jr., a local businessman 
representing the twin communities, present- 
ed the war hero with a large scroll which de- 
scribed Rudder as “a man of action and 
accomplishment.” 

“Through his initiative, outstanding schol- 
ars haye been attracted to the A, & M. 
campus, and the presence of such men has 
greatly enhanced the academic standing of 
the university, and has led to the develop- 
ment of a student body of superior caliber,” 
the scroll reads. 

“As president of the university, he has been 
instrumental in developing many modern 
facilities for instruction, research, and ex- 
tension activities, thereby stimulating the 
continued improvement of these university 
functions,” it continues, 5 

The scroll, which was read by Albritton, 
also pointed out Rudder's activities in war- 
time, as a State officer in the general land of- 
fice and as educator participating in the Goy- 
ernor’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School. 

President and Mrs. Rudder also received a 
silver coffee urn, bearing the seal of Texas 
A. & M. University, for their new campus 
home which is now under construction. 

Before Albritton introduced guest speak- 
ers Sterling C. Evans, president of the board 
of directors of the Texas A. & M. University 
System, and John F, Younger, president of 
the Association of Former Students, he read 
& number of telegrams received for the din- 
ner. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson called Rud- 
der my cherished friend, under whose lead- 
ership “Texas A. & M. has reached a new pin- 
nacle of achievement and can look forward 
to the attainment of still higher goals in 
the future.” : 

The President continued in his telegram 
by calling the local university “one of the 
creative educational institutions of our 
time.” 

“Earl Rudder has made a lasting contribu- 
tion to the State of Texas and to our Na- 
tion,” President Johnson said. 
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Evans cited Rudder for development of 
Texas A. & M. University as a place for great 
learning and great research. He called Rud- 
der a man of “experience with leadership.” 

The president of the board continued his 
remarks by predicting future expansion for 
the university. 

Evans called the university president of 6 
years “a man who comes from the soil * * + 
a leader * * * a great soldier.” 

Speaking of the university’s 100th anniver- 
sary 7 years from now, Evans predicted the 
university will continue on “the greatest 
voyage of all history, with Rudder at the 
helm.” s 

Younger noted that Rudder was the type 
of man the founding fathers of the school 
had in mind. He called Rudder a leader in 
war and a man dedicated to service to his 
fellow man in peacetime. 

“We are proud to claim him as one of our 
own,” he concluded. 

Albritton praised Rudder for “prudent 
judgment * * a man of convictions,” dur- 
ing closing remarks, He called the university 
president a man who wears many hats, “edu- 
cator, general, president, family man.” 

“He is indeed a leader,” Albritton said. 

In a brief statement Rudder thanked 
citizens of Bryan-College Station for sup- 

rt of the university. 

“A. & M. would not be what it is today 
without your loyal part,” he said. 

Rudder added that “to honor Earl Rudder 
is to honor all the people who had a hand 
in b me to this point.” He singled 
out his family for special consideration. 

The educator also lavished praise on “the 
splendid efforts of the faculty, staff, students, 
former students, the board of directors and 
the chancellor.“ 

“My most heartfelt thanks and special 
thanks to Chancellor M. T. (Tom) Harring- 
ton for approval and friendship and guid- 
dance,” he said. 

Rudder cited State Senator W. T. (Bill) 
Moore, Representative David Haines and for- 
mer Representative B. H. Dewey, Jr., for leg- 
islative work in connection with the uni- 
versity. 


TELEGRAMS ALL CONTAIN SaME NOTE © 

The telegrams came from President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Gov. John Connally, Congress- 
man OLIN E. Teacue, of College Station, Lt. 
Gov; Preston Smith, U.S. Army Gen. Omar 
Bradley, Secretary of the Army Stephen Alles, 
and from dozens of other persons, both well 
known and little known. 

They were read at a banquet here Friday 
night and they all had one message in com- 

$ praised President Earl Rud- 
A, & M. University. 
the text of Preident Johnson's tele- 
was read at the appreciation 
banquet of General Rudder: 

“I am pleased to extend warm greetings to 
my cherished friend, Earl Rudder, as he is 
honored by friends and associates for his 
splended contribution to education. 

“Under his leadership Texas A. & M. has 
reached a new pinnacle of achievent and can 


its uncreasing involvement in the unfolding 
wonders of the space age. 

“Through all of these and many other 
areas Texas A. & M. has become one of the 
creative educational instititions of our time. 
Earl Rudder has made a lasting contribution 
to the State of Texas and to our Nation. I 
extend to him my best wishes for the con- 
tinued success of all of his worthy en- 
dea vors.“ 

Governor Connally's telegram carried out 
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the theme of educator, soldier, and leader 
in peace and war. 

“As a soldier, as a public officer, and as an 
educator he has always shown great ability, 
courage imagination and vision,” Governor 
Connally said in a telegram. "Texas A. & M. 
University has a bright future in service to 
the people of Texas.” 

“I am confident that Earl Rudder's strong 
attributes of leadership will magnify the 
greatness of A. & M. and assure its continued 
success,” Governor Connally said of Rudder's 
ability as an educator. 

Some of the telegrams recalled the difficult 
task in June 1943 when, as a war leader, 
Rudder, then 34, directed the bloody assault 
of Pointe du Hoe on the D-Day invasion of 
Normandy. Before the day ended Rudder 
had been wounded twice and 50 percent of 
his men were casualties. 

“No soldier in my command has ever been 
wished a more difficult task than that which 
befell the 34-year-old commander (Rudder) 
of this Ranger force,” Gen. Omar Bradley, 
then commander of the U.S, forces in Europe, 
later said of the gallant effort of Rudder and 
his men. 

Despite his injuries Rudder remained in 
command of his unit that day. Six months 
later, at a new task, he directed the 109th 
Infantry Regiment in a major role in re- 
pulsing the Germans’ last major counter- 
offensive of the war in the famed Battle of 
the Bulge. 

One of the telegrams recalled the earlier 
days of Rudder’s youth as he struggled to pay 
for his education at Texas A. & M. by work- 
ing as a cafeterla employee. 

“Little did I think in the year of 1932, 
when you were a white-collar worker waiting 
on tables as a student at Texas A. & M., and 
I was a common laborer, doing I won't say 
what, in the animal husbandry department, 
that I would be wiring you as president of 
Texas A. & M. University,” OLIN 
E. (Ticer) Teacvuz wired. “I congratulate you 
on being a great citizen, a great Texan, and 
an American we are all propd of.” TEAGUE 
said a presidential mission kept him from 
attending the dinner. 

Upon his graduation with a degree in in- 
dustrial education and a commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant of infantry in the Army Re- 
serve, Rudder accepted s position as football 
coach and teacher at Brady High School. 

There he met and married his wife, the 
former Miss Margaret Williamson, of Menard. 
Rudder than went to John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College as football coach and teach- 
er. He remained there until war service in 
1941. 

And a telegram from his brother, John 
Rudder, now mayor of Brady, recalled the 
time Rudder returned from the battles of 
World War II to become a businessman and 
eventually mayor of the city from 1946 to 
1952. 

In 1955, Rudder was appointed commis- 
sioner of the general land office of Texas. 
Under his leadership, the office, which form- 
erly was riddled with scandal, once again 
regained public confidence. While in the 
office, Rudder promoted the interest of the 
permanent school fund and the permanent 
university fund. 

In 1958, as pointed out by the speakers of 
the evening, Rudder accepted a post as vice 
president of Texas A. & M. University. A 
year later, he was named president of the 
university. 

The telegrams were numerous at the meet- 
ing; they came from the Veterans of 
Wars, the U.S, Army Reserve (of which Rud- 
der is a major general) and the US. Atomic 
Energy Commission. A number of U.S. Con- 
gressmen also joined Tracur in offering con- 
gratulations. 
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What America Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following essay 
written by Miss Cathy Curran, the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Sidney Curran, 
15 Lakeview Avenue, Lakewood, N.Y. 

Miss Curran is the New York State 
winner in the Independence Hall essay 
contest sponsored by the New York State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. I am 
especially honored that the New York 
State winner is from my congressional 
district. 

Cathy’s superb essay merits the atten- 
tion of the entire membership of this 
House of Representatives. 

The text of her essay follows: 

To me, my country is not just a name, a 
place in which to live, a spot on the globe of 
which I can say I am a small part. It is 
these things and many more. 

My country, It is like a religion to me. 
Many tangible and intangible elements, 
thoughts, and characteristics endear it to me. 
Among these are: its music, which the people 
make to suit their moods; the vibrant ex- 
citement of its cities; the majestic peaceful- 
ness of its woodlands, lakes, streams, moun- 
tains and valleys; the freedom, limitless in 
value, yet so often taken for granted; and 
my insignificant home, beautiful to me as a 
place where I will always be welcome no 
matter if I have done wrong. 

Still, it is the people who fascinate me. A 
nation can only be what its citizens make it. 
Through the short history of our homeland, 
great men and women have handed us 4 
great heritage of high ideals and unheard of 
freedoms, Our ancestors lived and died for 
those certain inalienable rights spoken of in 
the Declaration of Independence, so that 
their children might have a better world in 
which to live. We are those children. Moré 
than anything else, to me, my country means 
that I have a purpose for being alive, I have 
an obligation to my forefathers. In some 
small way I must try to make my country 
a healthier, wealthier, and better educated 
land than the one my father gave to me. 
America means I haye that opportunity to 
do better and give more of myself than did 
the generation before me. This is the most 
important aspect of our country, the free- 
dom to “do better.” 

America also means we have the right to 
“be different.” That means I have the right 
to tell the world what I think. I can voicé 
my opinion. If I decide that the whole coun- 
try (or world for that matter) is wrong, I 
can stand up on my soapbox and talk all day 
and all night if I want to. That doesn't 
mean that anybody is going to listen, but 
they can if they want to. If my talents are 
literary, I can write a book telling everyone 
how terribly wrong they are. I may have to 
pubish it myself for the lack of eager buyers, 
but I do have the right to do so H I care to. 

One of the most important meanings of 
America to me ls the fact that I can be 
almost anything I want to be, Iam guaran- 
teed of a grade school and high school edu- 
cation. If I want to go to college, there are 
hundreds of scholarships open to me if I 
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Want to work hard. No one will tell me what 
I have to be. Free education is a foremost 
reason why America means much to the 
World. 


There is a catch. For all of these free- 
doms, I haye an obligation. In freedom of 
the speech and of the press, I have the rights 
Gescribed above—but as soon as I hurt an- 
Other human being by what I say or write, 
this freedom is taken away from me. This 
is just one more example of the value of 
human life here in America. 

I am not so naive as to believe that our 
country or any country is perfect. Yes, we 
have high ideals such as: equal rights for 
all of mankind (citizens) regardless of color, 
Tace, or creed, right to vote for all citizens 
Of the United States, and the right to a fair 
trial by jury. Do we really give ali citizens 
€qual rights? Do we let all citizens vote? 

every wrongdoer get an unprejudiced 
trial? The answer has to be “No.” These very 
facts give me another meaning for my coun- 
try. My country is not anywhere near per- 
fect. Because we are human, we make mis- 
takes Because we make mistakes, there is 
room for improvement; and because there 
is room for improvement, there is room 
for me and my generation in the Aand 
Of my birth. Of course, Iam prejudiced, but 
I think America is the greatest country in 
the world. It is fairly safe to say that we 
have a person from every nationality in the 
World living in the United States. I like to 
think that we have taken the good things 
from the customs and ideas of these coun- 

and discarded the bad. Within our 
boundaries we probably haye almost every 
Climate experienced in the world with the 
Possible exception of a rain forest. I am 
Pround to live in this mongrel Nation and 
glad that I can be reasonably sure of the 
bright future if I remember to pay my in- 
dome taxes every year to Uncle Sam. 

Yes, America means much to me. Its cus- 
toms, people, religions, freedoms, ideals, and 
extensive splendor will always make it dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world. It has its 
bad points along with the good, but that 
Only gives my generation something to work 
for. I know how lucky I am to have been 

in such a land of opportunity. 
ire’ “They call it America, but I call it 
Pan r 


February Imports Peak for Manmade 
Fabrics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
importation of manmade fiber fabrics 
reached a new high in February of this 
Year with 12 million yards of the mate- 
rial being imported to the United States. 
The value of manmade fibers imported 

set a new mark of $3.8 million, com- 
Pared with the previous high of $3.5 mil- 
lion recorded in July 1964. 

This tremendous increase in the im- 
Portation of manmade fiber fabrics is 
Of great concern to our domestic textile 
industry. I represent one of the largest 

manuf. districts in the 

United States. My constituents are 
over the increase in the impor- 

tation of manmade fibers. I share their 
hope that our Government will reex- 


amine our policy concerning the impor- 
tation of the material with a view to 
insuring adequate protection for our do- 
mestic textile industry. 

The April 16, 1965, edition of “Daily 
News Record” gives some factual infor- 
mation on the importation of manmade 
fiber fabrics, which I believe will be of 
great interest to every Member of the 
House. I include the article in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

FEBRUARY IMPORTS PEAK FOR MANMADE 

FABRICS 


New York.—US. imports of manmade 
fiber fabrics set a record in February with 
12 million yards, topping the previous high 
of 9.5 million yards recorded in December 
1964. Value of imports also set a new mark 
of $3.8 million, compared with the previous 
high of $3.5 million recorded in July 1964. 

This sharp upturn followed a halt in de- 
liveries here during the east coast and gulf 
port dock strike from January 11 to Febru- 
ary 15. During January, imports had fallen 
to 4.6 million yards worth $1.8 million. 

For the first 2 months of this year, imports 
totaled 16.6 million yards, a jump of 38 per- 
cent from the 12 million yards recorded in 
the same period last year. Value increased 
33 percent to $5.6 million from $4.2 million 
in January-February 1964. Two years ago, 
the figures were 11.7 million yards worth 
$3.2 million. 

Imports from Japan jumped to 10.7 mil- 
lion yards in February, compared with the 
previous record of 8.6 million yards last De- 
cember. This brought the 2-month total 
to 14.7 million yards from Japan, a rise of 48 
percent from the 9.9 million yards recorded 
a year ago. Two years ago, the figure was 
10.5 million yards. 

Nylon fabric imports jumped to 3.5 mil- 
lion yards in February from 318,000 yards a 
year ago, bringing the 2-month total to 6.6 
million yards, compared with 1.8 million 
yards. In polyester fiber fabrics, the latest 
month had 1.6 million yards, up from 842,000 
yards, resulting in a 2-month total of 3 mil- 
lion yards, compared with 1.9 million yards. 

Rayon fabrics hit 5.2 million yards in Feb- 
ruary, compared with 2.6 million yards a 
year ago, making a 2-month total of 9 mil- 
lion yards against 6.1 million. In acetate 
fabrics, 743,000 yards arrived in February, up 
from 90,000 a year ago, bringing the total 
this year to 1.4 million yards, compared with 
222,000 yards. 

Other import categories in February in- 
cluded manmade fiber fabrics containing 
wool, 116,000 yards, compared with 99,000 
yards a year before, and pile fabrics, 76,000 
yards, compared with 33,000 yards. 

MANMADE Freer Gray Goons, Apr. 15, 1965 


Filament Fabrics Acetate crepe 
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Luana types: 
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s—Spot delivery. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to thu 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Additional Authorization for Certain River 
Basin Plans To Cover Fiscal Year 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (H.R. 6755) authoriz- 
ing additional appropriations for prosecution 
Of projects in certain comprehensive river 
basin plans for flood control, navigation, and 
Other purposes. 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Chairman, this is 
& bill that is noncontroversial which was 
unanimously reported out of the com- 
mittee. It is needed and needed now. 
It is not an authorization for new proj- 
€cts but increases authorizations for ex- 
isting projects, and I would suggest it 
deserves the support of the House. I ask 
the gentleman from Alabama if my 
statement is not substantially correct re- 
lating to the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes, the bill 
Was reported out unanimously by the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I was unavoidably ab- 
Sent when hearings were held on this 
legislation. Detailed hearings were held, 
thanks to the efforts of my colleagues. 
I would particularly like to thank the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. THomr- 
Sox] who so ably chaired the hearing in 
my absence. He, along with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDsSON] and the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer] and the associate 
Members of the committee rendered in- 
Valuable assistance in this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 6755, 
Provides for the increased authorizations 
for the prosecution of river basin plans 
for flood control and related basins un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Army and the Chief of Engineers. 

At the present time there are 21 

development plans, or major proj- 
ect plans, subject to basin monetary 
authorization limitations. Authoriza- 
tions provided to date, including the 
most recent provided by legislation in 
December 1963, are generally adequate 
for work to be performed through the 
end of the current fiscal year, June 30, 
1965. However, the 10 basins listed in 
HR. 6755 will run out of authorization 
in fiscal year 1966, unless additional au- 
thorization is provided. 

The 10 basins as listed in the bill are: 
Arkansas River, Brazos River, Central 
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and Southern Florida, Columbia River, 
Los Angeles-San Gabriel, Missouri River, 
Ohio River, Ouachita River, Upper Mis- 
sissippi River, and West Branch Susque- 
hanna River. 

When this same condition arose in 
1963 it was necessary for the Corps of 
Engineers to curtail expenditures for de- 
sign, construction, real estate acquisi- 
tion, and other necessary work, and to 
advise contractors of the lack of author- 
ity to obligate or expend appropriated 
funds. 

Of course, that is the aim of this bill. 

This bill provides for increased author- 
izations totaling $263 million for the 10 
river basin plans. These increased au- 
thorizations are needed to cover funds 
already appropriated or funds that are 
included in fiscal year 1966 appropria- 
tions. Furthermore, these increased au- 
thorizations are required at this time so 
that the construction programs for these 
basins can be maintained without de- 
lay. 

The normal construction programs for 
these basins could continue through fis- 
cal year 1965 under the existing author- 
izations if an increase in basin authoriza- 
tions is assured by June 30, 1965. How- 
ever, the important point is that deci- 
sions must be made and continue to be 
made for the next 2 months on the de- 
ferral of contracts scheduled as a part 
of the approved fiscal year 1965 program 
for which appropriations have been 
made. In fact, decisions have already 
been made in some instances resulting in 
14 contracts, in 4 river basins, having 
a total value of $18,408,000, being de- 
erred: I will cover these in more detail 

ter. 

According to testimony of the Corps 
of Engineers, in hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Flood Control, decisions 
on deferring contracts are made on a 
day-to-day or week-to-week basis. 
These deferrals are necessary because 
without assurance of sufficient authori- 
zation at this time the award of new 
contracts would use the remaining avail- 
able authorization required for existing 
contracts and real estate acquisition 
where landowners are depending on an- 
nounced dates for taking their land. 

Now I will very briefly discuss the 10 
basins listed in the bill and I will take 
them in the order in which they are 
listed in the bill. 

In the Arkansas River Basin there are 
12 projects on which the requested au- 
thorization is planned to be used. Al- 
though no contracts which are scheduled 
for award in May or June of this year 
haye been deferred, if H.R. 6755 is not 
enacted into law as soon as possible, it 
will be necessary to defer 18 contracts 
having a total value of $46,162,000 in the 
States of Arkansas, Kansas, and Okla- 
homa. 

In the Brazos River Basin there are 


three projects on which the requested au- 
thorization is planned to be used. The 
assurance of the increased authorization 
must be had now so that construction 
programing through fiscal year 1966 can 
be more effectively developed. 

The central and southern Florida basin 
is essentially one project. Four contracts 
having a total value of $7,837,000 have al- 
ready been deferred in this basin. There 
are two additional contracts with a 
scheduled May 1965 award date which 
have not yet been deferred. 

In the Columbia River Basin there are 
13 projects on which the requested au- 
thorization is planned to be used. Al- 
though no contracts that are scheduled 
for award in May or June of this year 
haye been deferred, as in the case with 
the Arkansas River Basin, if H.R. 6755 is 
not enacted into law as soon as possible 
it will be necessary to defer 16 contracts 
having a total value of $21,851,000 in the 
States of Idaho, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. 

The Los Angeles-San Gabriel River 
Basin consists primarily of one project, 
the Los Angeles County drainage area. 
Three contracts having a total value of 
$6,722,000 were not awarded in April as 
scheduled. 

In the Missouri River Basin there are 
21 projects on which the requested au- 
thorization is planned to be used. Here, 
as with the Brazos River Basin, the assur- 
ance of the increased authorization must 
be had now so that construction pro- 
graming through fiscal year 1966 can be 
more effectively developed. 

There are 35 projects in the Ohio Rlver 
Basin on which the requested authoriza- 
tion is planned to be used. Here, again, 
assurance of the increased authoriza- 
tion must be had now. 

There is one active project in the Oua- 
chita River Basin on which the requested 
authorization is planned to be used. This 
basin falls in the same category as the 
Brazos, Missouri, and Ohio River Basins. 

In the Upper Mississippi River Basin 
there are four projects on which the re- 
quested authorization is planned to be 
used. Five contracts in the State of 
Towa, having a total value of $1,839,000 
have been deferred. 

In the West Branch Susquehanna 
River Basin there are two projects on 
which the requested authorization is 
planned to be used. Two contracts in 
the State of Pennsylvania, having a 
total value of $2,010,000, have been de- 
ferred. : 

So in 4 of the 10 basins, 14 contracts 
having a total value of $18,408,000 in the 
States of California, Florida, Iowa, and 
Pennsylvania have already been deferred 
because of the lack of assurance at this 
time that additional monetary authoriza- 
tion will be available. 

Furthermore, it will be necessary to 
defer 36 contracts having a value of $68,- 
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562,000 in the States of Arkansas, Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Washington, which are scheduled for 
award in May and June 1965, if H.R. 
6755 is not enacted into law as soon as 
possible. 

In view of the fact that on four basins 
contracts have already been deferred, and 
of the impending deferral of additional 
contracts in two other basins, on work 
scheduled for award in May and June, I 
am sure that you will agree that the 
situation is urgent and I therefore urge 
approval of H.R. 6755. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabuma. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I wish to say that all of us are very 
happy and pleased to see the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama at his 
usual post working very diligently and 
very hard. We are all happy to see him 
looking so well. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
him and the members of the subcommit- 
tee for acting with dispatch on a matter 
which is so urgent. They have acted in 
the national interest and certainly in an 
economical sense to see to it that the 
necessary authorization is provided for 
these basins so that the contracts will 
not have to be canceled and work can 
proceed as scheduled. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative 
of the Fourth Congressional District of 
Florida, one of the areas which may be 
affected by the lack of sufficient mone- 
tary authorization, I strongly support 
the bill before us today, H.R. 6755. Along 
with several other colleagues, I cospon- 
sored this legislation when it became 
apparent that 10 basin development 
programs would run out of authoriza- 
tion in fiscal year 1966. 

The central and southern Florida flood 
control project encompasses an 18 coun- 
ty area, comprising more than 2.4 mil- 
lion residents, or 40 percent of the total 
population of the State. Since World 
War II, southeastern Florida has doubled 
in population during cach of the two 
decades; since 1950, it has more than 
tripled in economic developments. 

In Dade County, Fla., we have ex- 
perienced devastating floods over the 
years due to hurricanes. Need for the 
flood control works to prevent further 
serious flood damage and loss of life 
by the periodic floods that ravage the 
area is accentuated by the phenomenal 
growth in the region. 

The committee supports my conten- 
tion that central and southern Florida 
is one of the basins in most critical need 
of authorization for fiscal year 1966. Un- 
less Congress acts immediately, four con- 
tracts totaling $7,837,000 scheduled to be 
awarded in May must be deferred. 

I join the committee in urging our col- 
leagues to support this sorely needed leg- 
islation.. Further delay will mean the 
deferring of scheduled contracts and ad- 
ditional construction and administra- 
tive costs to the U.S. Government. 

(Mr, FASCELL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
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Mr. JONES of Alabama. I thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Chairman, I announce to the 
House that it is the intention of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works to begin hear- 
ings very shortly on the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and flood control bill. The 
presentation of this bill today should not 
lend itself to any misunderstanding that 
we will not consider a rivers and harbors 
and flood control bill this year. We ex- 
pect to present such a bill. We invite 
the Members to communicate with the 
committee if they have projects they 
think should be included in the omnibus 
bill this year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I join the gentleman from Florida in 
saying it is a source of keen pleasure to 
all the members of the committee that 
the gentleman from Alabama is able to 
be back at his post and in charge of this 
very important piece of legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I will say to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Epmonpson] it is rather rewarding to be 
away and find that the work assigned to 
me has been done much better than I 
could have done it myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation is urgently needed to as- 
sure orderly progress in construction on 
10 of our river basins. 

The evidence heard by our committee 
firmly establishes the need for expedi- 
tious approval of the measure, in order 
to avert wasteful delays in construction 
contract awards. 

Those delays are already being experi- 
enced on four river basin projects: the 
Los Angeles-San Gabriel, the central 
and southern Florida, the upper Missis- 
sippi and the West Branch Susquehanna. 
They are costing us money in all four in- 
stances. 

I hope and trust the bill will be ap- 
proved by an overwhelming vote in this 
body, and expeditiously advanced by the 
other body. 

There is certainly no reason why the 
passage of this l-year authorization 
should interfere in any way with plans 
for an omnibus public works authoriza- 
tion bill a little later in the session, It 
will serve to meet the emergency now 
confronting us, and will make possible 
the careful and orderly consideration of 
an omnibus bill by the House Committee 
on Public Works. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Yes. I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
IIlinois. 
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Mr.GRAY. Mr. Chairman, as amem- 
ber of the subcommittee of which the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
is chairman, I am glad to see my captain 
back at the helm looking so well. I cer- 
tainly want to commend him for the fine 
work that he has done not only on this 
piece of legislation but all of those passed 
by this House. I know, coming from the 
Mississippi River area, that these river 
basin authorizations are a must if we are 
to continue the orderly development of 
our resources and alleviate the flood con- 
ditions up and down the great river 
valleys. f 

Again I want to commend the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Alabama and 
tell him how delighted we are to see him 
carrying this legislation through the 
House today. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. I do not 
know of any experience that could pos- 
sibly be so satisfying and make me so 
happy as to return to this splendid 
forum. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Alabama. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. I want to join my col- 
leagues in expressing delight that the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama, 
the chairman of this important subcom- 
mittee, is well again and back in the 
position of leadership that he has filled 
with such credit to the Congress for so 
long. Florida, particularly south Flor- 
ida, is especially grateful to him and to 
his committee for the provision that has 
been made for a continuation of a mean- 
ingful program for central and southern 
Florida flood control projects. 

We, in south Florida particularly, are 
very much concerned about the Federal 
Government discharging what we feel 
to be its responsibility in respect to con- 
tributing to projects to arrest saline 
encroachment into our waterways. We 
feel that legislative authority already 
exists for the Government to perform 
such work and we are going to pursue 
the matter so that a satisfactory clarifi- 
cation of the authority of the engineers 
may be provided. 

(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Flor- 
ida for his kind remarks, and I yield 
back the balance of my time. 


Hon. Minter L. Wilson, Eminent West 
Virginia Jurist, Commends Action of 
President Johnson in Upholding Mon- 
roe Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Minter L. Wilson of Morgan- 
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town, W. Va., has long been among the 
most respected members of the legal pro- 
fession in the Mountain State. As a 
lawyer of experience and ability, and an 
author of several books, and as former 
judge of the 17th Judicial Circuit of West 
Virginia, he has built a reputation for 
impartiality, clear thinking and a forth- 
right manner. It has been my privilege 
to number Judge Minter Wilson among 
my cherished friends for many years and 
on frequent occasions I have been helped 
by his mature counsel. 

Recently, Judge Wilson has written a 
thought-provoking monograph on the 
Monroe Doctrine, with particular em- 
Phasis on its application in the present 
day. At this time of international ten- 
sion I believe it valuable to encourage 
the widest possible discussion of issues 
which will affect the lives of all of us. 
For this reason I request unanimous con- 
sent that the article “The Monroe Doc- 
trine Must Be Enforced” by Hon. Minter 
L. Wilson, of Morgantown, W. Va., be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE Must BR ENFORCED 


(By Hon. Minter L. Wilson; 
Morgantown, W. Va.) 

The Monroe Doctrine was promulgated De- 
cember 2, 1823, in a message to Congress by 
James Monroe, who was then President of 
the United States. It is not necessary to 
quote all of his message to Congress on that 
occasion. The following statements, which 
he made at that time, are the basis for the 
Monroe Doctrine: “The American Conti- 
nents, by the free and independent condition 
which they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as subjects 
for future colonization by any European 
power. 

“With the movements in this hemisphere 
we are, of necessity, more immediately con- 
nected, and by causes which must be obvious 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not inter- 
ferred, and shall not interfere. But with the 
governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have, on great consideration 
and on just principle, acknowledged, we 
cannot view any interposition for the pur- 
pose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any manner their destiny, by any European 
power, in any other light than as a mani- 
Testation of an unfriendly as fa ae toward 
the United States.” 

On June 17, 1940, the Government of the 
United States sent a note to Germany and 
Italy referring to the Monroe Doctrine as it 
related to the Western Hemisphere. The 
note was as follows: 

“The Government of the United States is 
informed that the Government of France 
has requested of the German Government 
the terms of an armistice. 

“The Government of the United States 
feels it desirable in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding, to inform Your Excellency 
that in accordance with its traditional policy 
relating to the Western Hemisphere the 
United States would not recognize any trans- 
fer and would not acquiesce in any attempt 
to transfer any geographic region of the 
Western Hemisphere from one non-American 
power to another non-American power.” 

It should be noted that the State Depart- 
ment in the message just referred to, uses 
the expression, “geographic region of the 
Western Hemisphere.” That expression 
means more than “these continents.” It 
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means more than just “this hemisphere.” 
It has interpreted the Monroe Doctrine to 
mean not only the Western Hemisphere, but 
to include all the islands in the geographic 
region of the Western Hemisphere. It 
clearly includes all islands near the main- 
lands of the Western Hemisphere. 

The substance of the Monroe Doctrine 
is that the Western Hemisphere, including 
any island in its geographic region, is not to 
be subject to future colonization by Euro- 
pean nations; that the independence of all 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, includ- 
ing all nations on any islands in its geo- 
graphic region, have been recognized by the 
United States; that if any European nation 
intervenes in the affairs of any one of these 
nations, with the aim of extending its polit- 
ical system to that nation, or of oppressing 


it, or of controlling tts destiny, in any way.“ 


then the United States will view any of such 
actions as the manifestation of sentiments 
unfriendly to the United States. 

The Monroe Doctrine is a national policy. 
Its purpose is to promote the prosperity, the 
independence, and the happiness of the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere and the 
islands in its geographic region; preserve the 
peace and safety of the United States; and 
make this hemisphere and the islands in its 
geographic region places of freedom, and not 
places of despotism. 

The authority of the Monroe Doctrine came 
from its long observance from the time of its 
promulgation until the time the Communists 
took over the control of the destiny of Cuba. 
The fact the Monroe Doctrine had been in 
existence and observed and acquiesced in by 
European nations for so long was a national 
asset. It was one phase of our foreign policy 
that was definite. No foreign nation could 
misunderstand it. It had been our most 
important foreign policy for 137 years at the 
time it was violated in 1959 by the Soviet 
Union with impunity. 

The United States rescued Cuba from the 
despotism of Spain in 1898 and administered 
the affairs of Cuba until 1906, at which time 
we gave Cuba her independence. 

The Soviet Union has clearly and definitely 
violated the Monroe Doctrine. When the 
Soviet Union intervened in the affairs of the 
Cuban nation and extended its political sys- 
tem to the Cuban nation it did what the 
Monroe Doctrine said no European nation 
could do. The Soviet Union is controlling 
the destiny of Cuba today. For 142 years the 
Monroe Doctrine has proclaimed that no 
European nation can do this. 

Why have we allowed the Soviet Union to 
control the destiny of a nation 90 miles 
from the mainland of the United States? 
Why does the United States allow an act 
which we have notified the world since 1823 
we would consider unfriendly. Why did we 
enforce the Monroe Doctrine for 137 years 
and fail to enforce it in 1959. Our failure 
to act here is a mystery. We promulgated 
this doctrine when we were a weak nation. 
We proclaimed it when there was a Holy 
Alliance in Europe which consisted of Russia, 
Austria, Prussia, and France. We pro- 
claimed this doctrine when both Russia and 
England made claims to that part of Amer- 
ica which would have precluded the United 
States from the Pacific coast. We pro- 
claimed it at a time when the Holy Alliance 
was declaring that it would engage in the 
most solemn manner to employ all of its 
means and unite all its efforts to put an end 
to the system of representative government, 
This Nation was courageous 142 years ago. 
It had been courageous down through the 
years until 1959 and that courage paid off. 

The Monroe Doctrine has been one of our 
greatest assets. Now we sit with our arms 
folded and look the other way when it is 
violated. We are taking the stance of an 
indifferent giant. 

Nore—Just as I finished writing what 
you have read above, the news came flash- 
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ing over the television that President John- 
son was sen marines to the Dominican 
Republic, which I believed then meant he 
intended to enforce the Monroe Doctrine. 
What has happened during the last few days 
has confirmed that belief. Three cheers for 
him. We are in a fight with communism 
to the death. Our leaders have dillydallied 
too long. We must stop communism now. 
We cannot do it at some future time. 

Our leaders during the last few years have 
feared world opinion. We haye no choice 
except to disregard world opinion when it 
interferes with our national interests. Be- 
sides, what our leaders during the recent past 
thought. was world opinion, was nothing 
more than Communist propaganda. Our 
leaders have feared world opinion when they 
should have realized that when they act 
courageously and justly and for the benefit 
of the United States and weak nations they 
will mold world opinion to our side. 

President Johnson, the great Texan, gave 
us a glimpse of the spirit of James Monroe, 
Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and Harry S. Truman when he 
said: “We are resisting aggression and we will 
Stay there and resist, whether we make 
friends or lose friends.” When he said: “We 
don’t propose to sit here with our arms 
folded and let the Communists set up a gov- 
ernment anywhere in this hemisphere.” And 
when he said: “We don’t want to bury any- 
one, as I have sald so many times before. 
But we do not intend to be buried.” This is 
not only sound principle, but good common- 
sense. 

As one American, I was heartsick when our 
leaders sat with their arms folded and 
allowed the Communists to take control of 
Cuba in 1959 in violation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. I am now thrilled, and I thank 
God, that we now havea leader who not only 
understands what must be done to preserve 
and safeguard this Nation and the Western 
Hemisphere, including any islands in its geo- 
5 region; but also has the courage to 

0 it. 


Joint Conference of Postal Employees 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 2, 1965, the Joint Conference 
of Brooklyn Postal Employees held a leg- 
islative and grievance rally in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. As a firm supporter of legislation 
beneficial to our loyal, hard-working 
postal employees, I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a resolution 
adopted at said rally. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the text of the resolution: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT LEGISLATIVE RALLY 

May 2, 1965 

Whereas Postal Employees for many years 
have been treated as second-class citizens 
with regards to salary, fringe benefits and 
working conditions, 

Whereas we constantly hear of the need for 
comparability of postal workers with out- 
side industry, 

Whereas the constant delay in improve- 
ments has resulted in lowered morale and 
considerable personnel turnover: Be it 

Resolved, That the legislative and 
grievance rally of the Joint Conference of 
Brooklyn Postal Employees, assembled at the 
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Brooklyn Academy of Music on Sunday, May 
2, 1965, endorse the following: 

1. At least a 7-percent salary increase. 

2. Overtime pay for weekend and holiday 
service. 

3. Overtime for all substitute employees 
after 8 hours work or 40 hours per week, 

4. Liberalized retirement legislation. 

5. Improved fringe benefits including: 

(a) Increased Government contributions 
to health insurance. 

(b) Increased Government group health 
insurance. 

6, Elimination of work measurement sys- 
tem. 

7. Elmination of summer racking. 

8. Freedom of peaceful demonstration. 


Dope Peddling in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, instead of being labeled one of 
the crime centers of our country, Wash- 
ington should be a city of exemplary 
character—a model if you will, for the 
world to admire. Especially during this 
season of the year when so many tourists 
visit this beautiful city, when young peo- 
ple from all over the country come here 
for education, culture, and general vaca- 
tion sightseeing, we should set an ex- 
ample of decorum. 

Instead our newspapers daily tell a 
sordid story. I enclose for the RECORD 
an editorial from the Southwest Virginia 
Enterprise of Tuesday, May 11. I call 
for action in reducing our incidence of 
crime in Washington as well as all over 
America: 

Dor IN DISTRICT or COLUMBIA—A NATIONAL 
DISGRACE 

Washington, D.C.. is one of the crime 
centers of our country. 

The state of affairs is reflected in the latest 
annual crime report, which showed that 
when dope peddling was suppressed, daylight 
housebreakings increased. 

When asked by a reporter to clarify this 
relationship, a Washington official explained; 

Early in 1964 the force decided to declare 
all-out war on the city’s narcotic traffic. 
Scores of dope peddlers were jailed. Ped- 
dlers not Jailed found they had a corner on 
the market, skyrocketed prices. 

Consequently, hundreds of Washington 
addicts, unable to afford the increased cost, 
resorted to impulsive daytime housebreaking 
in search of extra money, Not until the 
jailed peddlers were released on bond and 
the market brought back to normal did the 
rash of daylight stealing subside. 

This is a national disgrace. To think the 
Nation’s Capital has become a nest of dope 
addicts, along with every conceivable crime. 
This latest phase of the crime-infested U.S. 
Capital produces the question we have asked 
before—who is responsible for the break- 
down of law in Washington, D.C.—what are 
the reasons that sowed seeds that have pro- 
duced such a horrible nightmare of crime? 
Something, someone, some reason has to be 
responsible. All Americans should be con- 
cerned—it is past the hour when the moral 
and spiritual decay be remedied. We con- 


tend the dope peddling, the crime—the act- 


ual danger that exists has caused hundreds 
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of citizens to refrain from visiting their 
Nation's Capital. Uncle Sammie is very 
quick to see the trouble in other places— 
doubly true of below the Mason-Dixon 
line—but is almost blind in both eyes to 
what is happening in his own backyard. 


Remarks by President Lyndon B. John- 
son Before the National Homebuilders 
Association, May 11, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD J. IR WIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
President Johnson’s remarks on May 11 
before the National Homebuilders Asso- 
ciation. His remarks follow: 

REMARKS BY PresipentT LYNDON B, JOHN- 
son BEFORE THE NATIONAL, HOMEBUILDERS 

ASSOCIATION, May 11, 1965 


Mr. Willett, ladies, and gentlemen, I thank 
you very much for your courtesy and your 
very nice reception, I appreciate Bernie 
Wooten's invitation to come over here and 
see the men that he had rather work with 
than me. Back in November, Bernie was in 
my office almost every day always telling 
me about these poor little fellows who need 
him so badly, to help them out. Well, judg- 
ing by appearances here tonight, Bernie must 
have done you a lot of good. And I saw 
Bernie at the elevator and you have not 
done so badly by Bernie, either. 

I wanted to come by for a brief visit to- 
night, live, and in person, for at least two 
reasons. First, I did not want anybody to 
complain that I had interrupted the Red 
Skelton hour on television, so we won't miss 
a single commercial. And, secondly, and 
far more importantly, I wanted to say a very 
few words about you and your gfeat industry 
and this country that you have helped to 
build. 

You have come to your Capitol in a very 
important month. This month of May 1965, 
is the 50th month of uninterrupted economic 
expansion in our country. That is the long- 
est, and that is the strongest peacetime pros- 
perity in American history. That is a very 
proud record, and each of you can be proud 
of your share in establishing it, 

In these first 4 years of our expansion, 
you bullt about 6 million new housing units. 
You, and others in the construction indus- 
try, helped to create more than a half mil- 
lion new jobs. And you and your associates 
have helped to hold down business costs and 
building costs. 

Today disposable incomes are rising for 
all of our families, and they are putting 
more into the homes they buy. In Febru- 
ary 1961, the typical new home had a value 
of $16,000. Now that sales price is up to 
$20,400. But bullding costs over the past 
year have gone up only 2½ percent. 

This expansion, which is benefitting all sec- 
tions and all segments, must continue, and 
it will continue if all elements show restraint 
and show responsibility, as your organiza- 
tion does. 

Yes, tonight we can say that these are good 
times in America but, far more, these are 
very exciting times. All throughout this 
land, Americans young and old are taking a 
new pride in doing what has too long gone 
undone, in our classrooms and in our cities 
across our countryside. 

My wife left a little after daybreak this 
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morning in two big Trailways buses with 100 
people, touring the State of Virginia pointing 
out the beautiful places. We are going to 
expect each of you to go back to your homes 
and your States and carry a message that 
we not only want a peaceful America, we 
not only want a prosperous America, we want 
a beautiful America. 

I don't believe that the abundance that 
we are enjoying is softening America either. 
We are sharpening our attack upon our prob- 
lems. We are raising our standards and our 
sights. We are moving ahead to meet the 
promise and to fulfill the potential of our 
age. 

Like the old biblical parable, we are, I be- 
lieve, making wise use of the talents given 
to us, and I have faith that this will bring 
blessings upon our children, and old chil- 
dren's children, for generations to come, 

We hope that in the very next few days 
we can have one of the best housing bills to 
ever come out of the Committee that we re- 
ported to the House for action. 

On the broad front we are strong and we 
are stable, and we are successful and, above 
all, we are steady on our course. But for 
us, as for all who have gone before us in this 
century, our real test lies in how we meet 
our responsibilities in this big world in which 
we live. 

Be they friend or be they foe, let none 
anywhere entertain the needless fear or the 
futile hope that this Nation will ever falter 
in meeting all of its responsibilities. 

Yes, we have responsibilities to freedom 
and we shall meet them. We have respon- 
sibilities to peace and we shall honor them. 
We seek accord among all nations and under- 
standing among all peoples. 

Our first purpose—America’s only pur- 
pose—is to work with others for the good of 
all mankind, but let this be clear: If choice 
must be made, we would rather than men 
quarrel with our actions to preserye peace 
than to course us through eternity for inac- 
tion that might lose both our peace and our 
freedom. 

Thank you and good night. 


Loyalty Day Ceremony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12,1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, May 1, 1965, the 
Brooklyn Council, Kings County Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, held a Loyalty Day 
celebration and parade in Brooklyn, N.Y- 
Leon J. Elterman, past county com- 
mander, VFW, was the master of cere- 
monies and addresses were given by 
Stanley Zielinski, senior vice county 
commander; Borough President Abe 
Stark; Vincent J. DiMattina, senior vice 
commander, VFW Department of New 
York; Hon. James V. Mangano, admin- 
istrative director of the supreme court, 
Kings County; Representative Huch L. 
Carey ; and myself. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include my 
address: ` 

Today, while we pause briefly to rededicate 
ourselves to loyalty, more than 25,000 Ameri- 
can servicemen are proving theirs in the 
steaming, guerrilla-infested jungles of South 
Vietnam, lonely guardians of our most remote 
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outpost in the long struggle to contain Com- 
munist im 

As of last week, 348 of them had been killed 
in action; 126 had died in accidents involved 
with their duties, and 2,049 had been 
wounded in action. This cost in lives and 
blood undoubtedly will rise—how much sọ, 
nobody knows. 

Our involvement in South Vietnam is, as 
you know, a bitterly controversial issue, in 
public forums, on college campuses, and in 
the editorial columns of the newspapers. I 
feel, personally, that the vast majority of 
thinking Americans support President John- 
son's resolute determination to keep South 
Vietnam free. I can tell you that I do. 

But those who oppose President Johnson's 
policy of firmness, and would have us get out 
of South Vietnam at whatever cost in prestige 
and strategic advantage, seem to have an 
impact far out of proportion to their num- 
bers. They have a perfect right to express 
their opinion, certainly, and they do express 
it, loudly if not always clearly. 

Those of us who support President John- 
son's commitment to prevent a Communist 
takeover of South Vietnam also have a right 
to express our opinion. But how many of us 
do it? We hear and read the arguments of 
those who want this country to abandon all 
southeast Asia to whatever fate might befall 
it, and maybe we angrily disagree—but do we 
disagree with anybody, in conversation or in 
writing? Not often. 

True, we're busy—we can't be continually 
writing to the newspapers and getting into 
arguments, but we can and should make our 
views known. How? There are several ways. 
If a public figure takes a stand that you dis- 
agree with, write him a courteous, reasoned 
rebuttal of his argument. He'll read it. Not 
everybody agrees with me and those who 
don't aren't always courteous or reasonable, 
but I read their letters. 

But there is an even better way. Think 
for a moment of those 25,000 servicemen out 
there in South Vietnam, killing and being 
killed in a conflict without banners and glory. 
We read of their sacrifices and their gal- 
lantry and pass on to the sports pages or 
whatever else happens to gain our attention 
at the moment. 

Now in our circle of friends it is possible 
that a friend, or a relative or a friend of a 
friend, is among those 25,000 who are today 
proving their loyalty in South Vietnam. If 
such is the case, why not demonstrate our 
loyalty to them? 

Why not sit down tonight and write the 1 
man in that 25,000 that you might know, or 
know of? It doesn't have to be à long letter; 
Just tell him he is out there in a good cause, 
that he is not forgotten, and that you are 
with him 100 percent. In doing so, you will 
Ughten his burden—and your own. 
you. 


Customs Bureau Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12,1965 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Gary, Ind., Post-Tribune and also the 
Evansville, Ind., Press in their recent edi- 
tions contain the following editorials 
<ommending the Bureau of Customs for 
its economic policy in eliminating pa- 
tronage jobs. These two newspapers are 
to be commended for calling the public’s 
attention to the economic policy of the 
Johnson administration. 
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Great prominence is generally given 
by some newspapers to expenditures but 
they fail to call the public’s attention to 
the great number of economic programs 
which the Congress and the administra- 
tion, from time to time, have inaugu- 
rated. 

The editorials follow: 
From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, Mar. 
23, 1965] 
EXPENSIVE CUSTOMS 


George Washington apparently did a com- 
mendable job of setting up an administra- 
tive system to run the Customs Bureau, but 
President Johnson thinks it’s time for some 
changes, He should find little opposition. 

He has announced a major reorganization 
of the Customs Bureau which may ultimate- 
ly save the taxpayers $9 million a year. 
About $1 million of this saving will result 
from the abolishing of 45 top political pa- 
tronage jobs. Some of these 45 collectors 
who will be dropped retain their private jobs 
while drawing up to $22,000 a year from 
the Government. About half a dozen other 
patronage jobs also are slated to be erased. 

Major changes in the archaic customs col- 
lection system will Include establishment of 
6 new regional offices, with about 25 sub- 
ordinate offices to replace the present 133 
now operating. 

Either House of Congress can veto the plan 
within 60 days and block it, but there is no 
indication this will happen and it should not. 
Expensive duplication and needless patron- 
age are luxurious customs that even the Cus- 
toms Bureau should not enjoy. 

[From the Evansville (Ind.) Press, Mar. 31, 
1965] 


CUSTOMS-ARY BELLOWS 


Inevitably, we suppose, there will be the 
usual bellows of rage on Capitol Hill after 
members study President Johnson's plan to 
modernize the Bureau of Customs. 

This has long been a prime source of 
patronage appointments with which Senators 
and Representatives rewarded their friends. 
It now is to be consolidated and many of its 
jobs put under Civil Service, meaning em- 
Ployees will be chosen on merit rather than 
political pull. 

The bellowers, of course, will advance all 
sorts of fine reasons for leaving the Customs 
Bureau alone. Even though their real mo- 
tive is to preserve their choice plums. 

But if your Congressman is one who 
squawks, ask him how he feels about this 
feature of the President's plan—that it will 
save taxpayers an estimated $9 million a 
year. 


Basic English From Derwinski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to read the following editorial 
which appeared this week in the Chi- 
cago’s American commending the forth- 
right performance of our distinguished 
and straight-thinking colleague, Con- 
gressman EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, of Il- 
linois, at the recent Dublin meeting of 
the Interparliamentary Union. This 
positive response by a representative of 
the United States to the efforts of the 
Communists to divert attention from 
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violations of international agreements 

and their imposition of totalitarian re- 

gimes on once-free nations certainly 

represents a valuable contribution by an 

unusually able Member of Congress: 
Basic ENGLISH FROM DERWINSKI 


Representative Epwarp J. DERWINSKI, Re- 
publican, of Dlinois, who plainly favors call- 
ing things by their right name, got under 
the hides of the Communists at a recent 
meeting of the Interparliamentary Union in 
Dublin. He also helped prevent the Rus- 
sians from turning the meeting into an in- 
ternational denunciation of the United States 
for its policies in Vietnam. 

The Interparliamentary Union is 72 years 
Old and it meets twice a year. DERWINSKI 
was appointed first to attend the 1959 meet- 
ing in Warsaw, because he is fluent in Polish. 
At the meeting last month he was discussing 
the nations of Eastern Europe, and used the 
term "Russian satellites.” A spokesman for 
the Communist bloc protested that DERWIN- 
SKI had insulted “the free and democratic 
nations” of Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
yakia, Hungary, and Poland. Said DERWIN- 
SKI; “OK, I'll call them puppets instead.” 

This was not satisfactory to the Commu- 
nist protester either. So DERWINSKI went 
on calling them satellites. 

DERWINSKI did some more blunt speaking 
which will not endear him to Senators J. W. 
FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas; ERNEST 
GRUENING, Democrat, of Alabama; FRANE 
CHuurcH, Democrat, of Idaho; Josern B. 
CuarK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; and 
Warne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon. I. 
Spiridonov, chief of the Soviet group. was 
denouncing President Johnson as a maker of 
wars; he quoted speeches by the Democratic 
Senators as proving that Johnson’s course 
was not approved by the leaders in his own 
pert When he had finished DERWINSKI 


“These men do not speak for the Ameri- 
can Government—or for the American peo- 
ple.” 

They do not. They seem to be speaking 
for a policy the Communists would find ideal: 
That when the Communists start a war of 
liberation, the West should accept their right 
to wage it and let them win it. 


Streamlining Bureau of Customs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. MeFALL. Mr. Speaker, in the near 
future, the House will be called upon to 
consider Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1965, the purpose of which is to modern- 
ize the Bureau of Customs in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 

An editorial in one of the most widely 
read newspapers in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, the Stockton Rec- 
ord, recently made reference in its edi- 
torial columns to the need for reorgani- 
zation of the Customs Bureau. At this 
time I wish to bring to the attention of 
the House the editorial which appeared 
in the March 25 edition of the Stockton 
Record. The article follows: 

STREAMLINING BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 

The administration's proposed streamlin- 
ing of the Bureau of Customs, one of the 
oldest Federal agencies, appears to be the 


y 
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sort of reform that is needed in our Govern- 
ment. It would have the effect of making 
Customs a more efficient, tightly knit agency, 
and in the process would bring worthwhile 
Savings. 

The reorganization would establish six re- 
gional offices—in Boston, New York, Miami, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Chicago— 
that would oversee the operation of some 25 
subordinate districts. This setup would re- 
place the present system under which there 
are 116 independent field offices that report 
directly to Washington and have no regional 
supervision, 

It is anticipated that this change will bring 
annual savings of about $9 million, partly 
through elimination of numerous jobs. And 
there, politically speaking, is the rub. Con- 
gress will not be eager to eliminate the Jobs 
of collectors of customs and others which 
have for a long time been succulent patron- 
age items, The reorganization plan may en- 
counter some trouble in Congress on this 
score, 

The plan makes such good sense, however, 
that the chances of its being killed—as could 
be done by either House of Congress—are 
not great. It provides, among other things, 
that all jobs would henceforth be under civil 
service. This, coupled with the proposed 
modernization of procedures now in part out- 
moded, promises to lead to smoother and 
more economical functioning of an impor- 
tant agency. 


Rural Electrification’s Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, on the 
30th anniversary of the beginning of 
rural electrification in the United States 
it gives me pleasure to call attention to 
the changing pattern in life in rural 
America made possible by electric power 
brought to the areas by the programs of 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Today after 30 years of REA loans and 
technical assistance in rural electrifica- 
tion more than 98 percent of our farms 
are electrified. Thirty years ago elec- 
tricity for light and power was available 
to people living in cities and towns but 
at the turn of the century the American 
farmer's way of life had changed little 
since the first colonies were formed. 

In 1935 when President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt created the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration as an emergency re- 
lief program 10.9 percent of our farms 
had central station electric service, but 
now the lights have been turned on in 
rural America. In 1964 the average con- 
sumer on the lines of REA borrowers 
used 451 kilowatt hours per month. This 
is 10 times the early estimates made by 
REA and cooperative leaders. In the 
years while the rural consumption of 
electric power showed such a remarkable 
increase, the individual farmers’ produc- 
tion of farm goods also showed a re- 
markable increase—300 percent. Soil 
conservation practices, increased use of 
fertilizers, insecticides, the tractor, im- 
proved breeding methods, new and bet- 
ter roads, and a considerable list of other 
developments in the practice of farming 
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all share credit for improvement in yield 
and quality of farm production, but elec- 
tric power was a significant factor and 
on this 30th anniversary of REA we ac- 
knowledge the accomplishments of the 
REA, under the Rural Electrification Act 
passed in 1936, and of the rural electric 
cooperatives and other borrowers of REA 
funds for building the lines that carry 
power to this Nation’s farms. Many as- 
pects of farming would be unthinkable 
without electrification. Three decades 
ago dairying was confined largely to 
northern States. Warm temperatures 
with no cooling process available was just 
one aspect of the problem. Today many 
southern States stand high in the pro- 
duction of milk and milk products. The 
modern, sanitary dairy depends on elec- 
tric power today and the same advan- 
tages of electric power apply to other 
phases of farming. The industrial revo- 
lution of the 19th century transformed 
life in the cities and rural electrification 
helped make a revolution in agriculture 
Possible. The fight is being won, day by 
day, to bring electricity to rural Amer- 
ica and bring down the cost of electricity, 
and on this 30th anniversary of the REA 
I salute the rural electrification move- 
ment and all the farm families and the 
others, who have brought the blessings 
of electricity to rural America. 


Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us may be unaware that members of the 
Peace Corps are constantly receiving 
praise from the citizens and officials of 
the countries to which they are assigned. 

While the work of the Peace Corps men 
is not always under the most favorable 
conditions, the recipients of their labors 
often are observant and appreciative. 
The following editorial from the April 2, 
1965, issue of the Montego—Jamaica— 
Bay Beacon is only one example that 
such is the case: 

PEACE CORPS 

Now that the American Peace Corps has 
established a branch office in Montego Bay, 
we take this opportunity of welcoming the 
organization to Montego Bay, although they 
have been working in the area ever since 
the late President Kennedy founded the vol- 
unteers over 3 years ago. 

The organization is publicity shy, main- 
talning that no purpose is served by shout- 
ing about what they are doing. Because of 
this, their work is not as widely known about 
or appreciated as it might be. 

The movement is definitely the finest con- 
cept of foreign aid which has ever been evol- 
ved. The volunteers are drawn from young 
people of good education who spend 2 years 
of living and teaching in an underdeveloped 
country. They are all people well-qualified 
to teach in their chosen field and most have 
university degrees. 

They receive no pay for the work they do 
during their 2 years, but they receive living 
allowance from the U.S. Government. 
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The volunteers have virtually no funds at 
their disposal so that they can give nothing 
but themselves and their knowledge. They 
live with families wherever they go and apart 
from the actual teaching they may do in 
schools, community centers or hospitals, they 
take a very active part in the community 
life, bringing fresh ideas where they can. 

In all this, however, they do not regard 
themselves as missionaries. They feel that 
the teaching is a two-way traffic and that 
they learn at least as much as they teach by 
absorbing a different culture, a different out- 
look and a different way of life. 


The National Origin Quota System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been amply demonstrated that national 
origin has very little to do with loyalty 
to this Nation and its institutions. 
Americans whose ancestors have come 
from every nation under the sun have 
rallied to the colors in all our wars. No 
group has a monopoly on either virtue 
or rascality and the concept that certain 
national origin groups make better citi- 
zens than others has been exploded time 
and time again. 

At present, the Judiciary Committee is 
holding hearings on proposals to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory national origin 
quota system in our immigration law. 

Recently, the mayor of Hoboken, N.J., 
Hon. John J. Grogan, and the city coun- 
cil of that city, have approved a resolu- 
tion memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to eliminate the discrimi- 
natory clause in the national origin 
quota system. 

The city fathers in the city of Hoboken 
have struck an important blow against 
the concept that some immigrants make 
better citizens than others. I am proud 
to include at this point in the RECORD 
this forward-looking resolution. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNTTED STATES To Enact LEGISLATION 
CURRENTLY BEFORE THE JUDICIARY ComMrr- 
TEES or BOTH NATIONAL CHAMBERS WHICH 
WOULD ABOLISH THE DISCRIMINATORY CLAUSE 
OF THE NATIONAL ORIGIN QUOTA SYSTEM 
Whereas the Walter-Mecarran Act of 1952 

terminated racial bars on immigration, but 

continued the quota system based on na- 
tional origin; and 

Whereas such provisions thereby continue 
ethnic discrimination which should have no 
place in American life; and 

Whereas as a result of arbitrary national 
quotas, many persons seeking a home here 
are denied while other national quotas go 
unfilled: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the mayor and Council of the 
City of Hoboken, That we hereby memorialize 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation currently before the Judiciary 
Committees of both National Chambers 
which would abolish the discriminatory 
clause of the national quota system; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this re- 
solution be forwarded to members of the 
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Judiciary Committees of both National 
Chambers, to members of the Hoboken con- 
gressional delegation and to our two US. 
Senators. 


The Effect of Foreign Aid on 
the U.S. Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, no man can 
deny the fact that the foreign aid pro- 
gram of the United States has been our 
most effective insurance against the third 
worldwide conflict, In my opinion, had 
it not been for our foreign aid program, 
I seriously doubt that we would be meet- 
ing here in the Congress today. Had it 
not been for the Marshall plan, which my 
late father, Hon. John Kee, as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee so 
vigorously supported, the chances are 
that we would have been defending our 
own shores from invasion by foreign 
troops long before this date. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I respectfully 
endorse the following statement concern- 
ing the effect of foreign aid on the US. 
economy; 

Tre Errect or Forricn Am on THE US. 
Economy 


Much has been said, pro and con, con- 
cerning the effect of foreign assistance upon 
the U.S. economy. When one examines the 
facts the impact of the aid program has been 
very favorable to American industry and ex- 
port markets. 

The following excerpt from the Agency for 
International Development's Summary Pres- 
entation to Congress on the proposed for- 
eign assistance program for fiscal year 1966 
discusses AID's policies and their effect upon 
the U.S. economic system: 


AID IN PERSPECTIVE: AID AND THE US. 
ECONOMY 


The mutual defense and development pro- 
grams proposed for fiscal year 1966 represent 
the smallest burden the American economy 
has been asked to bear since the beginning 
of the Marshall plan. It is a burden the 
American economy can easily support. It 
represents one-half of 1 percent of our GNP. 
In per capita terms, it represents a drop 
from $30.52 for every American in 1949, dur- 
ing the Marshall plan, to a cost of 617.51 
per person for fiscal year 1966. (Per capita 
GNP in the United States has nearly doubled 
in this time, rising from $1,760 in 1949 to 
an estimated 83.320 today.) 

The U.S. procurement policies followed 
over the past 4 years have minimized the 
drain of our assistance programs on our bal- 
ance of payments. Over 85 percent of all 
aid dollars is now committed directly for 
purchase of US, goods and services. 

Another result of AID's procurement policy 
is a substantial export business for American 
Private enterprise. AID economic programs 
alone financed the export of nearly a billion 
dollars in American products during fiscal 
year 1964, and American shipping lines were 
paid more than $80 million to carry these 
Products to their destinations in the less- 
developed countries, 

In effect, the AID program helps to intro- 
duce American products and American in- 
dustrial know-how to new markets. Amer- 
ican farm surpluses provided as aid to Japan 
After World War II changed the Japanese 
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diet, and Japan is now the biggest single 
cash customer for U.S. farm exports—some 
$500 million per year. The American Coal 
Exporters Association traces more than $250 
million in current annual coal busi- 
ness directly to new markets opened by aid 
shipments of U.S. coal to postwar Europe and 
Japan. 

The most important long-term benefits of 
the mutual development program, however, 
are those that stem from the expanding ex- 
port markets that are the product of success- 
{ful development. 

Since the Marshall plan and the recovery 
of Western Europe, our exports to European 
markets have more than doubled. They have 
quadrupled to Japan during the same period, 

Today, with the success of their effort and 
our assistance, the first of the developing 
countries are emerging as self-supporting 
cash customers. As Israel approaches self- 
support, American commercial exports to 
that country increase steadily. U.S.. com- 
mercial exports to Israel (those not AID- 
financed) have nearly tripled—from 8385 
million since 1958 to $235 million in 1963— 
and they continue to increase at a rate of 15 
to 20 percent a year. U.S. commercial ex- 
ports to the Republic of China on Taiwan, 
where economic aid ends this year, rose from 
$49 million in 1962 to an estimated $80 to 
$85 million in 1964. They are sure to rise 
further as the Talwanese standard of Hy- 
ing continues to improve. 

The expended trade opportunities already 
opened by the process of development make 
it clear that the economic progress of other 
free countries Is in the direct, long-term in- 
terest of our own economy. 


Jews Support Aid to Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, when the 
first supplemental appropriation money 
bill came before this session of the Con- 
gress on January 26, 1965, in the amount 
of $1,600 million to take care of the net 
realized losses of our agriculture sur- 
plus sales abroad, and restore the capital 
impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, I offered a motion to recom- 
mit the bill with instructions to cut off 
any further shipments and sales of sur- 
plus commodities to Dictator Nasser of 
Egypt. Members will recall that 76 
Democrats joined our solid phalanx of 
128 Republicans in support of my motion 
which carried 204 to 177. 

After the measure went over to the 
other body, it came back to the House 
in a watered-down form that, for all 
practical purposes, nullified my amend- 
ment. I asked for another vote in the 
House on a motion to instruct the con- 
ferees to stand by the House position and 
to my dismay 41 Democrats, including 
several of the Jewish faith, of whom I 
would least have expected it, succumbed 
to White House pressure and reversed 
their vote of a week before. 

Of course, ever since offering my 
amendment I have received volumes of 
correspondence, practically all in sup- 
port of my motion, and we are continu- 
ally getting comments of one kind or 
another. Just the other day a rather 
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interesting article came across my desk 
from the North Woodmere Jewish 
Center, and I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Speaker, that the article signed by 
Theodore Jungreis, rabbi, and Jerald C. 
Newman, congregation president, be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 
The article follows: 
[From KOL HO-AM, March 1965 
Jews SUPPORT Am TO NASSER 


The State of Israel has been the bastion of 
democracy in the Middle East and has been 
constantly under military or economic at- 
tack by the Arab nations. This steadily 
mounting pressure has been maintained and 
directed by Dictator Nasser, of Egypt. 

Let us examine the facts, The State of 
Israel has steadily supported the free coun- 
tries of the world in the United Nations. 
Israel has been steadfast in its support of 
the United States. Israel has made- no 
“deals” with Communist nations, Israel has 
attempted through peaceful means to build 
anew, to reclaim the desert, and to be a 
homeland to millions of homeless Jews. Is- 
rael has opened its doors to displaced persons 
of many nations, 

Israel has offered, in fact has demanded in 
the forum of the United Nations that the 
Arabs sit down at a peace conference; un- 
fortunately to no avail. On the other hand 
Egypt has refused to permit Americans citi- 
zens of Jewish birth to tour its country. 
Egypt has mortgaged its economy, building 
rockets, hiring Nazi“ technicians, has made 
economic, political, and military deals with 
Communist nations, honored Communist 
leaders and purchased modern Soviet tanks 
and jet bombers, 

Recently, Nasser permitted the John F. 
Kennedy Library in Cairo to be burned to the 
ground and an unarmed American civilian 
plane to be shot down. Nasser brags about 
his arms shipments to pro-Communist Con- 
golese rebels, in direct violation of U.N. poli- 
cies, Which arms are being used to massacre 
the innocents of many heritages, religions, 
and mations. Nasser has used American 
financial aid to further other anti-American 
activities including tacit support of North 
Vietnam, North Korea, and Cuba. Nasser 
has told America “to go to ——.” 

As April 15 approaches we as taxpayers who 
support this dictator can well ask “Why?” 
The absurdity of this situation has now 
reached new heights; heights which we as 
Americans with sincere belief in our Jewish 
heritage cannot accept. Within the last 
month the following occurred in the Con- 
gress of the United States: 

In the House of Representatives a bill was 
proposed to permit President Johnson to 
grant up to $400 million in additional aid to 
Dictator Nasser. ‘The House, including Nas- 
sau County’s three Congressmen and Suffolk 
County's two Congressmen, voted against 
this proposal, and assisted in its defeat. The 
U.S. Senators from New York were divided 
in thelr opinion, Senator Javrrs voting 
against and Senator KENNEDY voting in favor 
of the p It was then resubmitted to 
the House and a shocking change took place. 
Of the five Congressmen representing Long 
Island three continued to vote “no.” They 
were Congressman Pree, Suffolk Democrat 
and Republican Congressman GROVER, Nas- 
sau-Suffolk, and Wyrpier, Nassau. And then 
shame of shames our two Nassau ess- 
men of Jewish decent saw fit to vote in favor 
of granting more aid to Nasser. 

Congressman HERBERT TENZER (who repre- 
sents us) and Congressman LESTER WOLFF 
recently were elected to their high office and 
yet notwithstanding their own previous 
statements that they were unalterably op- 
posed to giving aid to Nasser, they reversed 
themselves forsaking their own heritage and 
voted in favor of granting the President to 
give this additional blood money to Egypt. 
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Write to Congressman HERBERT TENZER, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, 
D.C,. and let him know that we will not sit by 
while votes, that morally and ethically have 
no basis in fact, are cast. 


Tribute to George Caffrey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. McEWEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
many friends and associates of George 
T. Caffrey were shocked and sorrowed 
beyond words by the news of his sudden 
death last Saturday. As the House Mem- 
ber whose office benefited most from his 
wise and knowledgeable assistance, I feel 
the loss more deeply than others. I have 
lost a trusted and valued associate and 
a true friend. 

But more than that, George Caffrey's 
skill in the congressional field was a 
tribute to all the House and Senate aids 
without whose help no congressional 
office could function as it should. All of 
us received great credit in the press and 
in public favor for a wide range of 
results that we know full well stemmed 
from the unstinting work of our staff 
aids—people like George Caffrey. They 
are the unsung heroes of Capitol Hill. 

When a Congressman passes on, con- 
siderable attention is paid to the event. 
But attention is also deserved by the 
men who stand behind the Congressmen, 
the men without whom Congress would 
be a snarl of tangled confusion. 

It is the George Caffreys who make 
Congress work and who strengthen the 
ties between Representative and con- 
stituent. My predecessors from northern 
New York in the House of Representa- 
tives and I have been more fortunate 
than most in that we enjoyed and bene- 
fited from the services of George 
Caqrey. So also, did the people we serve. 

His service to the public—for his work 
in Congress was just that—will stand as 
a constant reminder of his selflessness 
and as a model for all congressional 
aids, present and future. There will 
never be another like him. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like at this time 
to place in the Appendix of the RECORD 
articles and editorials on the passing of 
Mr. Caffrey: 

From the Watertown (N..) Daily Times, 
May 10, 1965] 
GEORGE T. CAFFREY 


George T. Caffrey, who died unexpectedly 
of a heart attack on Saturday night, was 
actively identified with the Washington po- 
litical scene for more than 26 years. He 
went to Washington in 1940 as secretary to 
the late Congressman Wallace E, Pierce after 
abandoning a successful newspaper career 
for politics. Then he served in a similar 
capacity during the time that Congressman 
Clarence E. Kilburn held office: When RoB- 
ERT C. McEwen took over the congressional 
duties the first of the year as successor to 
Mr. Kilburn, Mr. Caffrey was retained as 
administrative assistant. 

There is little question that Mr. Caffrey, 
of Arlington, Va. formerly of Plattsburgh, 
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was one of the most able congressional aids 
in the Nation’s Capital. He knew Wash- 
ington thoroughly. He enjoyed a close as- 
sociation with the congressional leaders, 
heads of the various departments and their 
associates, which proved to be of great value 
in performing the duties demanded by his 
position. He was widely respected for his 
ability, of his desire to be of assistance in 
any problem, big or small. Many hours of 
work meant nothing to him. 

Mr. Caffrey was a friendly man, quiet and 
unassuming. He had a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances both in northern New York and 
in Washington. When Congressman Pierce 
named Mr. Caffrey as his secretary in 1939 
he made a wise choice. He had selected 4 
man who was later to prove so valuable to 
Mr. Pierce, Mr. Kilburn, and later Mr. Mc- 
Ewen, A Congressman depends consider- 
ably upon his secretary to take care of prob- 
lems that may arise in a district. The 
demands on such a position are enormous 
and an efficient, qualified and able secretary 
like Mr. Caffrey does much to build up the 
political strength of a Congressman. 

The loss of Mr. Caffrey will be keenly felt 
by Congressman McEwen, It will be difficult 
to find a successor who will measure up to 
the stature of Mr. Caffrey. In recent years 
he had not been in the best of health but 
his death at the age of 60 came unexpected- 
ly and shock to his many friends in north- 
ern New York and Washington. 

[From the Oswego (N.Y.) Palladium-Times, 
May 11, 1965] 
GEORGE T. Carrrey 


We don’t suppose 1 person in 100 in the 
vast area of this congressional district knew 
George Caffrey personally but for more than 
a quarter century he has looked after their 
interests in Washington, solved their prob- 
lems and fulfilled their requests wherever 
possible. George, who died unexpectedly 
Saturday night at the age of 60, was one of 
those knowledgeable, vastly experienced and 
shrewdly resourceful pros who—always dis- 
creetly in the shadow of their employers, 
Members of the House and Senate—get the 
day-to-day business of Congress done. 

In the maze of bureaucratic Washington 
& person with some business to transact with 
some arm of Government might be bounced 
from office to office for days before arriving 
at last at the desk of the man who could 
help him. George Caffrey knew who to call, 
what to say and how to present his cases 
to achieve maximum results. He had, over 
the years, developed scores of contacts 
throughout the Capital that have proved in- 
valuable to the people of this area. Nota- 
ble among his efforts was the work he did 
under the direction of Representative Clar- 
ence E. Kilburn in securing the approvals 
necessary preliminary to congressional sc- 
tion on Oswego harbor projects. And there 
was no request too trivial for him to han- 
dle—an tion problem, an obscure 
Government publication, a tour of the FBI 
or even tickets to the Army-Navy game. He 
dealt with them all with equal effectiveness. 

A quiet, well-informed and pleasant man 
to be with, George Caffrey was an extra- 
ordinarily able public servant, one of those 
career men who over the years get about 
as close to indispensability as one can be. 
He may not have been widely known in the 
district but he knew the district and its 
problems intimately, and the people of this 
section have in his death lost a good friend 
in Washington. 


From the Watertown (N.Y.) Daily Times. 
May 10, 1965] 
GEORGE Carrrary Dries ar 60; Was Alp To 
THREE CONGRESSMEN 
WASHINGTON, May 10—George T. Catfrey. 
60, Arlington, Va., administrative assistant 
to Representative Roperr C. McEwen, Re- 
publican, of Ogdensburg, N. v., died of a heart 
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attack at 8:30 Saturday night, while visiting 
his daughter, Mrs. John Patrick (Gall) 
Gardes, in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. His wife was 
with him at the time. 

Mr. Caffrey, who had served as secretary 
to Clarence E. Kilburn, Republican, Ma- 
lone, N.Y., and his predecessor, the late Rep- 
resentative Wallace E, Pierce, Republican, of 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., had not been ill and his 
sudden death was unexpected. 

The funeral will be held at Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church, Arlington, Wednesday. 

Burial will be in National Memorial Park 
Cemetery, Falls Church, Va. 

Congressman McEWEN paid tribute to Mr. 
Caffrey today as a friend, as well as his chief 
of staff. 

“Words fail to express my shock, profound 
sorrow, and deep feeling of personal loss on 
the passing of George T. Caffrey.“ Mr. Mc- 
Ewen said. 

“More than the able congressional assist- 
ant that he was he was a trusted aid, wise 
counselor, and warm personal friend.” 

The former Plattsburgh newspaperman, 
who had served three Representatives in a 
vital role for 26% years, was sald to be one of 
the most able congressional aids in the 
National Capital. He was thoroughly con- 
versant with the problems of the northern 
New York congressional district and became 
widely known for his efforts in behalf of 
district residents. - 

Mr. Caffrey came to Washington in 1939 
after managing the successful election cam- 
paign for the late Representative Pierce. 
Following Mr. Pierce's death, he became as- 
sociated in a similar role with Representa- 
tive Kilburn and remained with the Malone 
Congressman during his long tenure in of- 
fice as Representative of the 3ist District. 

Following Mr. Kilburn's retirement from 
the national political scene, Mr. Caffrey re- 
mained as administrative assistant to Mr. 
Kilburn's successor, Representative McEwen. 

With Mr. Caffrey when he died was his 
wife, Marian. He is survived by his widow 
and two children, a son, Anthony, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Gardes. Four grandchildren 
also survive. 

Also surviving is a sister, Mrs. Harry 
(Mary) Twilliger, Plattsburgh. A brother, 
Arthur, is dead. 

Born in Plattsburgh, Mr, Caffrey attended 
schools, in that city. He started a news- 
paper career, working successively on the old 
Plattsburgh Press, the onetime Daily News 
and finally as a member of the editorial staff 
of the Plattsburgh Republican. Since then, 
the Press and Republican merged. 

Mr. Caffrey was a Plattsburgh newspaper- 
man in the days of flerce news competition 
during an era when three daily newspapers 
were in the field. It was a time of violence 
during prohibition when firing at bootleg 
liquor caravans out of Canada was common- 
place. 

Mr. Caffrey’s aggressive reporting soon 
earned him the nickname of “Scoops,” a 
name he liked and lived up to. 

He was active in the newspaper business 
during a time when reporters were on call 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. His close 
association with the border patrol and cus- 
toms during the hectic, fast-paced era of 
whisky-smuggling earned him the respect of 
his associates in the business and his news 
beats were frequent. 

One of his best news beats came when 
nearly a dozen Federal agents were arrested 
and indicted for accepting bribes from boot- 
leggers. Most of the officers served time in 
the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta. 

Following the violence of prohibition, Mr. 
Caffrey gradually became intensely inter- 
ested in the political affairs of the then big 
33d (now the 31st) Congressional District. 
He followed candidates closely and made 
friends with them. Finally, he decided to 
make the jump from newspaper work to poll- 
tics and plunged into the campaign of the 
late Representative Pierce, a Clinton County 
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Candidate not given too much chance of 
election. 

Mr. Pierce won handily, however, and 
offered Mr. Caffrey the job as congressional 
Secretary. Mr. Caffrey accepted and moved 
to the W area where he had since 
remained helping direct the careers of Mr. 
7 8 Mr. Kilburn, and Representative 


Mr. Caffrey married the former Marian 
Benning, of Clyde, Nx. 

Mr. Caffrey’s success on behalf of the 
Representatives he worked for likely was his 
Quick response to constituents with prob- 
lems. His tenacity and ability to follow 
through on appeals for congressional help 
also helped him attain the respect of his 
employers and the constituency as well. 

Nominally, Mr. Caffrey was quiet and re- 

g. He worked hard and long hours, 
In 1962 he was seriously 111 with pneumonia 
and was hospitalized for some time. He re- 
Covered slowly from the iliness. 


[Prom the Watertown (N. T.) Times, May 11, 
1965} 
Gronce Carrrey Rives PLANNED—FUNERAL 
FOR CONGRESSIONAL Am To Be WEDNESDAY 
IN ARLINGTON, Va. 


Mr. Caffrey, whose career spanned the 
te House tenure of four Presidents, 
Served as chief aid to Representatives Wal- 
lace E. Pierce, Clarence E. Kilburn, and 
Ronxxr C. McEwen, all of whom represented 
Northern New York communities. His 25 
years of Capitol Hill service made him about 
the dèan of legislative assistants and he was 
extremely popular with congressional offices 
regardless of political affiliation. 

His great familiarity with committee staff 
and key officials of the executive agencies 
enabled him to keep several steps ahead of 
announced decisions and breaking events. 

Frequently when it was impossible to get 
Something done, arrange an appointment or 
get a visitor into a special tour, Mr. Caffrey 
found his longstanding connections around 
Washington invaluable and the impossible 

the possible. 

A dour-faced man who rarely smiled, Mr. 
Caffrey nevertheless had a good sense of 
humor and prized friendships, of which he 
had many. His assessments of individuals 
and events were frank, measured and based 
on a wealth of experience. 

His loyalty to the men he served in Con- 
gress was unwavering, and their welfare was 
Paramount with him, In addition to serving 
as chief of staff, Mr. Caffrey used his news- 
Paper experience as a solid background for 
handling his Congressman’s press relations. 

He regularly referred to the man he served 
as “the boss.” 

One embellishment he brought to his office 
Was a large, overgrown brandy snifter-type 
Blass bowl, which he kept filled with small 
Candies, and visitors regularly dropped in 
while “passing by” to help themselves. 

Mr. Caffrey rarely allowed himself to be 
TOused to sharp anger. His advice to those 
Whose blood pressure started to rise at some 
Setback was always keep sweet. 

He delighted in attending occasional Re- 
Publican Party functions in New-York City, 
and he was active in the Republican congres- 
tional secretaries’ organization known as 
the Bull Elephants. 

One of bis hobbies was the collection of 
Models of airplanes and rockets and missiles 
that brightened the Capito! Hill office. For 
Many years he attended the opening-day 
baseball games in Washington, but skipped 
recent ones because of the raw weather. 

His death prevented Mr. Caffrey from par- 
ticipating in a forthcoming Washington 

‘first"—a reception President and Mrs. John- 
Son are planning for top congressional aids. 
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From the Watertown (N-Y.) Times May 11, 
1965] 
KILBURN Pars TRIBUTE TO LATE GEORGE 
CAFFREY 

Maton, May 11—Former Congressman 
Clarence E. Kilburn, Malone, today termed 
the passing of George T. Caffrey, 60, Arling- 
ton, Va., as a terrible blow to the entire 
Kilburn familly.” 

Mr. Caffrey, who served for 25 years as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the Malone Repub- 
Uean in Washington, died of a heart attack 
while visiting his sister, Mrs. John Patrick 
(Gail) Gardes, in Poughkeepsie Saturday. 

Mr. Kilburn said that Mr. Caffrey was a 
“very close friend * * * and the best assist- 
ant on Capitol Hill.” He said the congres- 
sional aid was “an honest and forthright 
man who worked hard for the north coun- 
try.“ 

Mr. Kilburn continued: “I don’t know, in 
the 25 years I was there (Washington), how 
I could haye gotten along without him. Mr. 
Caffrey’s death was a terrible blow to the 
entire Kilburn family.” 

Mr. Caffrey served as administrative as- 
sistant to Representative ROBERT C. MCEWEN, 
Republican, of Ogdensburg, up to the time of 
his death. Before serving as Mr. Kilburn’s 
chief of staff, Mr. Caffrey was the top aid to 
Representative Wallace E. Pierce, Republican, 
of Plattsburgh, for 1 year. 


{From the Ogdensburg Journal, May 10, 1965] 


Grorcr T. Carrrey, VETERAN Am TO THREE 
CONGRESSMEN, DIED SATURDAY 

Congressman McEwen sald today: 

“Words fail to express my shock, my pro- 
found sorrow and deep feeling of personal 
loss on the passing of George T. Caffrey. 
More than the able congressional assistant 
that he was, he was a trusted ald, a wise 
counselor, and a warm personal friend.” 

Mrs. Esther VanWagoner Tufty, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Ogdensburg Jour- 
nal, said: $ 

“With George Caffrey as administrative as- 
sistant to Congressmen from the 3ist Dis- 
trict for more than 25 years, the district has 
really had two Congressmen in the House of 

tatives. And yet, George would not 
like me to say that, for fear he would be tak- 
ing something away from the three men 
whom he served. 

“George T. Caffrey was a newspaper re- 
porter’s kind of administrative assistant. He 
knew news—sometimes even before it hap- 
pened. And he kept his news sources in- 
formed. He would evaluate the importance 
of national and world events to the local 
congressional district. Add to that his steady 
friendship and willingness to assist a re- 
porter. Yet he always kept his loyalty to 
the Congressmen intact. 

“George Caffrey was an administrative as- 
sistant extraordinary.” 


Israel’s 17th Anniversary 
— 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, May 14 
marks the 17th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the State of Israel, and it gives me 
pleasure to congratulate her and her peo- 
ple on this momentous occasion. 


The State of Israel was born with great 
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struggle as was our own United States. 
The founders of Israel and its people have 
much of the pioneering spirit that our 
forefathers had—we built a nation from 
the wilderness, Israel has built a nation 
from the desert. It is this spirit and 
determination which is responsible for 
the almost unbelievable strides she has 
made in the short period of 17 years. 
We were the first country to recognize 
Israel as a nation and we want to be in 
the forefront of those congratulating her 
on her success and reassure her of our 
continued support and best wishes for 
continued growth and prosperity. 


Reinstatement of the Bracero Program 
Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
much has been said lately about the 
bracero program—proponents of its 
abolishment have advanced beautiful 
arguments that we have a plentiful do- 
mestic labor force to do the work of the 
bracero; that the fresh fruit and vege- 
table growers would be well served; that 
the Nation’s welfare would be enhanced 
by the utilization of this domestic labor. 

We are now confronted with not the 
fine-sounding logic—but with the grim 
reality. I hope every Member of Congress 
will read the following communications, 
describing in real terms the already dev- 
astating effects of the ill-advised action 
to abolish the bracero program. I think 
it is incumbent upon all Members of Con- 
gress to seriously consider the reinstate- 
ment of the bracero program vital not 
only to the grower, the canner, and the 
trucker, but to the economy of our entire 
Nation. 

The communications follow: 

MENDOCINO COUNTY POMONA 
G No. 10, 
Willits, Calif, May 5, 1965. 
Hon, Dow OLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CLAUSEN: At their regular meet- 
ing on April 25, 1965, members of Mendo- 
cino County Pomona Grange No. 10 heard 
the reading of the following, which is based 
on a report originally presented at a meeting 
of Little Lake Grange No. 670, Willits, Calif., 
by a member of its committee on agriculture. 
The members voted to send the report to 
several persons, and this copy is for you. 

“Pertaining to agriculture in the State of 
California, it appears that we have a major 
problem, the seriousness of which a good 
proportion of our population does not fully 
realize. This problem exists because of the 
abolishment of Public Law 78, preventing 
Mexican nationals from coming into Califor- 
nia to work at harvesting our farm products, 
as most Americans are unwilling to go to 
the fields and work under the scorching sun 
for $1.25 an hour. 

“According to the Santa Rosa Press Demo- 
crat for March 28, our honorable Secretary 
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of Labor, Mr. W. Willard Wirtz, after a 4-day 
tour of California farm areas, said: “There 
will be no reactivation of Public Law 78 
under which Mexican nationals were im- 
ported to the United States to work in the 
fields.’ Mr. Wirtz also said that increased 
labor costs would have to be assumed by 
the consumers. 

“Also, Mr. Wirtz says that since we have 
500,000 unemployed workers in California 
we should not import any foreign labor. 
That sounds logical, but I believe that he 
overlooked the fact that few Americans will 
work for $1.25 an hour, which for forty 
hours would amount to $50 per week, from 
which there would be payroll deductions, 
namely Federal withholdings, social security, 
California unemployment insurance, and 
accident insurance. Also, a worker may live 
from 5 to 50 miles from the farm and need 
gas and oil to commute, so he may not clear 
more than $40 per week. However, if he goes 
once a week to the unemployment office he 
may coliect a $55 check, with no deductions, 
and go home and do no work. 

“We note that Mr. Albert Tieburg, director 
of California Agricultural Employment, re- 
cently said that we needed 8,700 workers 
immediately in the Stockton, Salinas, and 
Coachella Valley areas. At the February 
meeting of Mendocino Pomona Grange it was 
reported that at Oxnard they had rounded 
up 500 fellows to pick lemons starting on a 
Monday, and by Saturday they had only 17 
or 18 left, and these were too old to go up 
ladders to pick lemons, so the lemons will be 
rotting on the ground, and the prices will go 
up. We recently heard on the radio that in 
Stockton area they rounded up over 800 
workers to pick asparagus, and by the third 
day they had about 80 left. 

“We know that the planting and harvest- 
ing of vegetables must be done at the right 
time of the year; also the fruit from orchards 
must be picked at the right time or it will 
spoll, and therefore it will not walt for our 
Congress and the rest of the Government to 
be just talking about Public Law 78 that has 
been abolished, or the ‘green card’ to 
braceros, and the rest of the theories and 
technicalities. 

“We have heard that, because of the un- 
certainty of harvesting, a few of our can- 
neries have already moved to Mexico, and 
more will be moving, because they are sure 
of abundant products and labor there, so in 
another 2 or 3 years the million and a half 
of cannery and processing workers will be 
out of jobs, and California will have two or 
three times more unemployed collecting $55 
per week, and our 15 billion agricultural 
industry will have gone to the dogs, and 
Uncle Sam will have lost the cannery and 
processing companies’ income tax, and the 
workers’ income tax, while Mexico will be 
gaining these taxes. Also, the farmers won't 
have to pay the State the 884 million that 
they paid last year to the State, for unem- 
ployment benefits, but still the State will 
have many more unemployed people to sup- 
port. 


“Having been for many years in our mer- 
chant marine service, I remember that as 
far back as 1918 our California dried fruits, 
such as raisins, prunes, apricots, pears and 
peaches, and walnuts and almonds were be- 
ing exported to North European countries 
by many thousands of tons, and if we are 
now not to have anybody to do the harvest- 
ing of such crops the loss of this export 
business will be a serious blow to our entire 
agricultural economy. Also, we should be 
considering our canning industry, which is 
very large at present in our State, and the 
frozen fruit and vegetable industry. 

“We do not know of any machine that can 
pick up asparagus, celery, Swiss chard, peas, 
ripe tomatoes, strawberries, cherries, plums, 
apricots, peaches, pears, and many more 
fruits and vegetables. They must be han- 
died by loving hands, since a machine does 
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not know if a pea pod has anything inside, 
or if strawberries are red or green. 

“Under such conditions of having no man- 
ual workers to do our planting and harvest- 
ing of agricultural’ products, the farmers 
will have no choice but to go into other 
fields, such as raising cows or sheep or cot- 
ton. Then the fruit and vegetable stands 
and canned goods shelves will have a very 
sickly appearance, and prices will be two 
or three times higher, and our incomes or 
social security checks won't be any bigger. 
In a couple of months or less the strawberries 
will be nice and ripe, and with no one to 
pick them and bring them to our stores 
strawberry shortcake will be past history. 

“We know that Mexico permits big Ameri- 
can capital and many, many thousands of 
Americans to work and do big business in 
Mexico, especially in the line of gas and oil 
for our cars, so if Mexico permits Americans 
to do busines and work there why canhot 
America permit temporary Mexican workers 
to come over and harvest our products 
(which we won't do for ourselves), in order 
to keep our bay windows up in good shape? 
Suppose the Mexican Government retaliated 
by saying: ‘If you don't want us in your 
country, we don't want you In ours; pack up 
and go home.’ Mexico is not going to say 
‘Pack up and go home,’ On the contrary, at 
present as in the past, Mexico encourages 
with open arms foreign industries to come 
in, and they accord any privileges and facili- 
ties possible, as we already know quite well. 
We have read that in 1963 we imported 242 
million pounds of tomatoes from Mexico, and 
this year our farmers are having difficulty 
borrowing any money from banks for tomato 
planting, because of the uncertainty of har- 
vesting. 

“It is Interesting to notice that our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture does not seem to have 
made a peep concerning the situation. Does 
he not have jurisdiction? 

“We should all write to our Representa- 
tives In Washington and the Secretaries of 
Labor and Agriculture.” 

We earnestly urge that you do all possible 
to help California avoid the disaster which 
may result from failure to plant and har- 
vest the crops which her people, and in- 
deed the peoples of the Nation and of the 
world, have come to expect. 

Respectfully yours, 
PHYLLIS S. JIMENES, 
Mrs. F, A. JIMENES, 
Secretary. 
SALINAS, CALIF., 
May 11, 1965. 
Hon. DON CLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today, more than 20,000 crates of straw- 
berries will be added to those already rotting 
on the plants in our fields. Continual 
daily losses building to 40,000 crates per day 
this time next week are anticipated if we 
are unable to pick. Translated to market 
value using combination fresh and freezer 
prices on last year's market prices at least 
$50,000 per day loss. It is clearly and abun- 
dantly evident insufficient numbers of do- 
mestic workers available for strawberry har- 
vest and cultural practices. Today, our needs 
are for an additional 2,000 workers and by the 
middle of next week an additional 1,500 re- 
quired. This company has met all {tems of 
criteria for becoming eligible for supple- 
mental foreign labor and certified for 
workers, however no help other than 200 
plus Japanese and Filipino nationals yet. 
Purther documentation of losses to be devel- 
oped by Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of California and forwarded separate 
cover. Any assistance you are able to pro- 
vide greatly appreciated. 

SALINAS STRAWBERRIES, 
Tom McNamara. 


May 13, 1965 
Shadow of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I want to call to 
the attention of my colleagues the out- 
standing editorial on American action in 
the Dominican Republic by the renowned 
writer, Max Lerner. This article ap- 
peared in the New York Post of May 3, 
1965. I concur completely in Mr. 
Lerner’s remarks and hope that other 
ae speak out as forthrightly as 

e has. 


From the New York Post, May 3, 1965] 
SHADOW or CUBA 
(By Max Lehner) 


A friend of mine, who knows Latin America 
better than I do, says it will be a long, hot 
summer in the Caribbean. Certainly what 
has happened in Santo Domingo, turning a 
lovely city into a charnel house, suggests 
that there are volcanic political passions in 
the area. The bloodshed wears the aspect not 
only of a rebellion but of a civil war, with 
longstanding hatreds coming into play and 
old accounts being settled. 

In this jungle of passions, anti-American 
hatreds emerged very early in the rebellion. 
President Johnson had to act swiftly to get 
American civilians out. But most political 
decisions have plural, not single, motives. 
Having entered the Dominican Republic to 
save lives, the American troops have stayed 
to prevent anarchy, seal off the chances of & 
Communist takeover, and await the begin- 
nings of a new frame of political order. 

One's first impulse is to say that this was 
a monstrous blunder, awakening long muted 
memories of marine landings and gunboat 
diplomacy, and feeding the Castro image of 
American imperialism. Yet one cannot stop 
there, without raising a haunting question: 
What was the alternative for President John- 
son? Was it to appeal to the OAS? There 
would be days and days before any practical 
action; and if the revolt did indeed contain, 
as a second-stage effect, the design for a 
Communist takeover, the OAS action would 
have come far too late. Or was the alterna- 
tive simply to stay out, or to get out again 
immediately after the first evacuation of 
Americans, and let events take their course? 

Tt isn’t enough to point out in a holier- 
than-they way what must have been obvious 
enough to Johnson, Rusk, Bundy and Tom 
Mann—that the decision was a dangerous 
one. But was there any alternative that 
would have been any less dangerous? Run- 
ning a country isn’t a question of making 
choices between the beautiful decisions and 
the damned ones. It is often an impossible 
choice between a blind alley and a somewhat 
less blind one, and a President is lucky, even 
as he enters a dark tunnel, that he can see 
a thin shaft of light at the far end. 

The whole decision in the Dominican oper- 
ation, as it transpired in the minds of the 
President and his advisers, was made in the 
shadow of Cuba. It is easy to say that the 
shadow shouldn't have been there—but it 
was. ‘Too much blood has been spilt in Cuba, 
too many lives have been blasted there, too 
much heartbreak and frustration and re- 
morse have been felt in Washington to leave 
the slate blank. 

The pro-Bosch leaders now say that the 
Communist elements in the revolt are not 
many, and that the irresponsible ones got 
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Out of control. Maybe so. Certainly Bosch 

is a decent committed democrat with 
a small d, even if he is an ineffectual political 
leader. But after the Castro experience 
should one have expected President Johnson 
to take a course of action—or nonaction— 
that might well have led to a second Cuba off 
American shores? For him to have done so 
Would not only have been out of character 
and out of philosophy: it would also have 
run counter to the kind of President most of 
the American people think he is, and the 
kind of belief they have in him. 

Well then, once the American troops came 
in, why has President Johnson piled up more 
and more thousands of them? Isn't each 
detachment he sends a further slap at the 
Latin American self-image? Here again one 
Must go back to Cuban-American history, 
this time to the Bay of Pigs. The shadow of 
the Bay of Pigs flasco hangs even more 
heavily over Washington than the shadow of 
Castro's persistence in power. If the Bay of 
Pigs invasion was a mistake then—as every- 
One now agrees—the failure to carry it 
through in full force compounded the mis- 
take many times over. That was in Ken- 
Redy’s mind when he had to make a decision 
on the Russian missiles in Cuba, It will be 
in the mind of every President for some years 
to come. If history is lights and shadows, 
it ls mostly shadows. 

Of course, there has been an outcry from 
the Latin neighbors and partners of the 
United States. If I were a Brazilian, a 
Mexican, a Chilean, I should probably be 
Joining in the outcry. Yet if I asked myself 
What alternative there was, I should have no 
answer. I suspect strongly that, however 
great the outcry has been, it would have been 
dim and pale alongside the withering con- 
tempt of the Latin American leaders if the 
United States had done nothing, if its citi- 
zens had been killed, and if the revolt had 
led to another Castro regime—or a Castro- 
Oriented one—in Santo Domingo. 

The satisfying fact is that the OAS politi- 
Cal presence has been enabled to establish 
itself alongside the U.S. military presence. 
There are dead to be buried, wounds to be 
bound up, food to be distributed, the routines 
Of life to be restored. A new leadership will 
in time be found, and with heavy economic 
aid it will be able to make a new beginning 
Of order. Whatever may be said against the 
Americans, they will not stay any longer 
than the minimal need for them. They will 
get out, That would not have been true of 
the Castroites, if they had been given a 
Chance to turn the rebellion into a class 
dictatorship. 


Israel Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it was 17 
Years ago that the Union Jack was low- 
ered over Palestine, marking the end of 
British rule over that area. 

May 14, 1948, saw the emergence of a 
new nation, the State of Israel. This is 
a nation which has created an example 
of what a people can do when given the 
right of self-determination; she is a 
Model of democracy in action. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, 17 years ago this 
dream of almost 1,900 years became a 
reality as the blue and white flag with 
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the Star of David took its rightful place 
among the banners of the free world. 
It has not been easy for the people of 
Israel these last 17 years, as it has not 
been for the last 1,900 years, because 
hostile neighbors have attempted to 
drive the Jewish people out of Israel. 
But this gallant nation has stood stead- 
fast and grown strong and self-reliant. 
I join with my colleagues and say 
mazeltov to the people of Israel. 


Chicago Sun-Times Editor Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to pay particular honor and recognition 
today to a distinguished and truly out- 
standing Chicago newspaperman, Mr. 
Milburn P. Akers, who is retiring after 
a quarter century of service with the 
Chicago Sun-Times. Throughout his 
career, Mr. Akers has made extraordi- 
nary contributions to his community, 
State, and the Nation. 

Readers of his columns and editorials 
will long remember his discerning re- 
porting on national and world affairs, as 
well as his public spirit and dedication to 
the causes of good government and edu- 
cation. A Chicago Sun-Times article, 
which follows, highlights Mr. Akers’ ca- 
reer and pays due respect to his leader- 
ship: 

AKERS To RETIRE AS SUN-TIMES EDITOR 

(By Donald M. Schwartz) 

Milburn P. Akers announced his retirement 
Saturday as editor of the Chicago Sun-Times 
after a quarter of century of service with 
this newspaper. 

Akers, who reached the retirement age of 
65 earlier this month, will step down as edi- 
tor on Monday, June 7. 

In accepting Akers’ resignation, Marshall 
Field, publisher of the Sun-Times, praised 
Akers’ many contributions to the paper. 

“All the years of my working newspaper 
life have been spent in close and pleasant 
association with Pete Akers,” Field said. 
“His vigor, professional knowledge, and 
journalistic integrity have been invaluable 
to me. 

“Much of what the Sun-Times has become 
is a reflection of his leadership," And, as 
Akers discussed his retirement with a re- 
porter, it was typical that he was at his type- 
writer composing one of his columns on cur- 
rent affairs. 

(The column will continue to appear once 
a week in the Sunday Sun-Times even after 
Akers’ retirement.) 

LIKE A MUSICIAN 

Now and again he would dash off a few 
sentences or perhaps only a few words, then 
pause and ponder, taking a drag on a cig- 
arette hardly noticing it in his fingers or at 
his lips. 

Then he would start up again at the ma- 
chine with only a few of his fingers doing 
the work—they skipped about easily in a 
bouncy, jaunty fashion that may oldtime 
newspapermen use. It was more like a 
musician playing an instrument than a 
skilled typist operating a machine. 

“Best one-fingered typist in the country,” 
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Akers threw out in an aside that disturbed 
his attention to the growing column as little 
as the drag on the cigarette, 

Pete Akers had been doing that for a long 
time—42 in a career that began as a 
cub reporter on the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
in 1923. From there he went to the Illinois 
State Register in Sprinfield; the Associated 
Press, for which he worked in Springfield, 
Chicago, and Washington, and finally to the 
old Sun and the Sun-Times, where he be- 
came successively managing editor, executive 
editor, and editor. 

Pete Akers had pounded on typewriters in 
countless newspaper offices and Western 
Union offices, In the Senate Press Gallery in 
Washington, in the statehouse in Spring- 
field, in small towns in southern Illinois, 
during the bloody days there when he worked 
for the P-D. He had roamed the broad cir- 
cuit of a big-time newspaperman and writ- 
ten of what he saw just as his great-grand- 
father, Peter Akers, a Virginia planter’s son 
who became a Methodist minister, roamed 


the country from his birthplace to Kentucky, 


to Illinois, to Minnesota, telling of what he 
saw and how it could be improved. 

That was in the back of Pete Akers’ mind 
too—how things could be improved—and it 
came out especially when he moved into posi- 
tions of command in the newspaper business. 

It also is a major theme of the work he 
has done in government, education, and 
religion, much of it closely related to his 
newspaper career. 

Asked why he went to work for Illinois 
Gov. Henry Horner as his publicity man in 
1936 (a job he held 3 years), Akers replied: 
“I just thought he was a high-grade, first- 
class Governor who shouldn't be displaced.“ 
The Chicago Democratic machine had 
turned against the Democratic Governor and 
he faced a tough primary contest. 


A TOTAL COMMITMENT 


Perhaps Akers’ commitment to improving 
things can be shown, as well as anywhere, 
in the job he did on the Sun-Times. Al- 
though he himself balks at comparisons 
between his ministerial forebears and the 
moral, crusading tone of his newspaper 
career, & eolleague on the Sun-Times notes 
that as boss of the paper he “operated almost 
as though it were a total commitment“ 
like a dedicated preacher answering a call 
toa pulpit. 2 

Akers became managing editor of the 
Sun-Times and started converting it as fast 
as he could into a paper of stature, serious- 
ness, and substance. That was Mr. Field's 
desire,” he observed, 

The new managing editor faced serious 
practical problems, some of which stemmed 
from the fact that he was trying to meld 
into a single paper, with its own identity, 
two vastly different papers—the serious- 
minded Sun and the tabloid Times, which 
had been merged shortly before he took over. 

“If you went either way,” he recalled, 
“tf you went to the old Sun or the old Times, 
you had the problem of losing part of your 
audience. So you had the problem of making 
the change very slowly so you didn't lose 
your audience.” 

As it was, Akers later had the nerve- 
wracking experience of losing large parts of 
his audience when the Sun-Times, a 24- 
hour-a-day paper up to the mid-1950's 
started lopping off afternoon editions to be- 
come solely a morning paper. 

“That was the toughest thing I ever had,” 
he said. “I'd come down to work and find 
I'd lost 50,000 circulation and I was supposed 
to make it up the next day.” 

The changes came slowly and were many, 
In January 1950, the headline type was 
changed from Karnak to Vogue, a purely 
technical point it may seem, but it was 
movement from blocky, jarring, rather crude 
looking headlines, to a more modern and 
streamlined typeface. Moreover, said Akers 
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in a memo to the staff: “With the larger 
unit count in the heads, it is hoped that 
the use of such abbreviations as ‘exec," ‘ma,’ 
dad, cop.“ ‘hood,’ ‘con,’ * * è can be greatly 
reduced, if not eliminated entirely.” 

Classic earmarks of tabloidism were being 
dropped over the side even while the paper, 
in size, remained in the tabloid format, 

Akers also introduced longer stories on 
serious subjects, including education and 
religion, and permitted more interpretive re- 
porting in the paper, a technique which 
newspaper editors often praise but frequently 
have been reluctant to use, and this was 
especially true 15 years ago. 

A LINK TO HIS OWN CAREER 


The turn toward interpretive reporting was 
linked up with Akers’ own career and his 
own style as a writer and reporter. As a 
reporter for the Associated Press, during a 
time when it stressed a mechanical, almost 
inhuman objectivity, he had suffered under 
such restraints, which he later described in a 
speech as “a rather sterile formula known 
as objective reporting.” At the Sun-Times 
he sought out intelligent reporters and gave 
them a little more elbowroom to tell what 
was going on instead of merely serving as 
conveyor belts for disparate facts. 

Even the stylebook issued during Akers’ 
tenure as executive editor speaks of the 
changes he was bringing about. 

Many newspaper stylebooks are dry, me- 
chanical things which deal mainly with con- 
tractions of State names and what words 
to capitalize. But the Akers stylebook, issued 
in 1955, had a style of its own—a philosophy 
of writing—and a carefully articulated out- 
look on such matters as good taste and 
fairness. 

Simultaneous rebuttal, for example, was 
one of the earmarks of the book and became 
so in the newspaper. 

Tt was the time of McCarthyism and the 
executive editor, as he had then become, in- 
sisted that those who were attacked, perhaps 
unfairly and inaccurately, should have a 
chance to reply, simultaneously, in the same 
story. à 

IMPROVEMENT ON COMMUNITY LEVEL 

There were many other changes large and 
small, such as a special Sunday section to 
deal comprehensively with important topics, 
and in time these added up to a new reputa- 
tion for the tabloid that acted like a quality 
paper, a reputation that spread beyond Chi- 
cago and caused a Saturday Review writer to 
declare it the best paper in town. 

But while Akers was improving the paper 
inside he was also pursuing improvement 
outside, in the community. 

A close colleague on the paper in those 
days describes him as a “ „Investi- 
gative newspaperman.” Gordon E. Michalson, 
president of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
nl, with whom Akers has had much asso- 
clation, said, “His whole journalistic career 
has been tinged with social justice.” 

Akers at the Sun-Times instituted and pre- 
sided over many crusades, many investiga- 
tions—the disclosure that an alderman was 
sharing in legal fees paid on zoning varia- 
tions obtained through the city council, 
stories that forced a Democratic guberna- 
torial candidate to withdraw from the race, 
revelations about the high costs of hauling 
surplus foods to schools in the State. 

Not all the stories were major crusades or 
investigations. There was also the time, in 
1950, when Akers sent a reporter up to Wis- 
consin to get the background on the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, who was just beginning his rise 
as a Communist hunter. 

Akers, the editor, from having known Mc- 
Carthy when he was Akers, the reporter, 
thought the Senator was far from being the 
admirable figure that some thought him to 
be and he instructed a reporter to get the 
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rest of the story, which he printed in a series 
of articles. 
MASSIVE KNOWLEDGE 


The reporter recalls that, in addition to the 
importance of the subject matter and how 
much it preceded most assessments of Me- 
Carthy, the assignment also illustrated two 
facets of Akers as a newsman. 

First, he had encountered McCarthy on 
one of his many political reporting journeys 
and had formed a firsthand impression, 
something indispensable to a good journalist. 
The reporter noted that this was part of 
Akers’ massive knowledge of things’—from 
books, experience, from having been around 
a long time in & lot of places and having 
his eyes open—a characteristic emphasized by 
many who have known him. A writer who 
has sat in on editorial conferences with him 
has spoken of Akers’ far-ranging mind. 

The second point about the McCarthy as- 
signment, said the reporter, was that Akers 
did it without fooling around, without 
worrying about the paper’s image. 

One of the most revealing of the Akers 
stories, for what it shows about the man, 
was the Moretti case. 

MORETTI CASE RECALLED 

Michael Moretti was a 33-year-old police- 
man assigned to the State's attorney's office 
who shot two youths to death and wounded 
& third, but was not indicted when his case 
was first brought before the county grand 
jury. He pleaded self-defense, but the 
wounded man claimed that he kijled in an 
unprovoked rage. 

Akers exploded and the Sun-Times de- 
manded a reopening of the case, claiming 
a whitewash by the States’ attorney’s office 
to protect one of its own. Moretti was sub- 
sequently indicted and convicted of murder. 

Why was Akers so outraged by the case, 
into which he threw all his energy and ex- 
pertise, all available resources on the paper 
and the paper’s name itself? When he was 
asked that he said: 

“That murder could be covered up; that 
murder could be whitewashed. 

“Here were a couple of human beings 
with no status in our society. 

“That they could be shot, killed, murdered, 
and whitewashed by the people who did it.” 

That was his answer, but under question- 
Ing he took it further. 

“I have said to young people in speeches 
many times that I believe in the American 
capitalistic system and the American demo- 
cratic sysem, and I am utterly opposed to 
corruption of elther. 

“The only way we can retain these systems 
is to be continually on the alert to eradicate 
the abuses of either, and there are abuses. 

“So when something like the Moretti case 
came along—and the democratic system 
which is supposed to dispense equal justice 
wasn't doing so—this violated a basic belief 
of mine. If I didn't believe so much in the 
systems, I wouldn't get so violent about the 
abuses.” 

A colleague who worked closely with Akers 
on the Moretti story another, 
simpler element—“the fact that young men 
were involved.” One of the slain was only 15. 

“Pete is soft about kids,” the colleague 
remarked, and the point linked up with 
something Akers himself said about another, 
current story that has moved him—South 
Vietnam. 

In 1963 he visited that war-brutalized 
country and since his return he has written 
about it often in his Sun-Times column. 

Sometimes the column, on Vietnam, has 
not been cool and analytical but outraged, as 
when he wrote on February 22 that the Viet- 
namese people were “ground to pieces” 
while the United States held back from 
negotiations. 

DESCRIBES VIETNAM INCIDENTS 


Akers described the other day what lay 
behind those feelings. 
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“I was down in the delta country in South 
Vietnam. Somewhere they'd killed a nest of 
Vietcong the night before. 

“Here was a bunch of little people heaped 
on the ground, in the position they had 
fallen, and died in. You turned them over 
and looked at them and most of them were 
little kids 16 or 17.“ 

Akers, of course, has not always been 
struggling with such heartrending subjects 
as youths foully murdered in Chicago or 
youths heaped up dead in South Vietnam, 

A familiar scene in his office at the Sun- 
Times was to find him chatting with staff 
members—really passing the time of day in 
smalltown style while editors drifted in and 
out to consult with him. 

Akers, although he happened to have been 
born in Cook County, was really from Jack- 
sonville, where his father was a Methodist 
minister, the third in a line of Methodist 
ministers, 

He grew up amid a rural Minois where his 
family had been for three generations before 
him; where he absorbed the atmosphere of 
the Lincoln country, the habit of thinking 
for himself, and a prejudice against being 
high flown. He also started an unending 
study of the State, in books and in person, 
and is known in his profession for an en- 
cyclopedic knowledge of Dlinols, down to 
little bits and pleces, obscure rivers and out 
of the way highway routes. 

He is not a slick, modern man. He is a 
bulky figure, often in rumpled clothes, with 
a massive head and small, pudgy hands, He 
looks like a man who might have been found 
in a small county courthouse a generation or 
two ago. But he is deceptive; he can be very 
much up to date as he proved in transform- 
ing the Sun-Times. 

He is a reader—not just one who reads 
books, occasionally or often, but one who is 
at home with books, relishes the books, re- 
laxes with books. Reading is his hobby— 
chiefly biography, history, politics, His 
mother and father, he says, were readers, his 
mother—Massachusetts born—haying been 
among the first women graduates of Syracuse 
University and later a schoolteacher. 

EDUCATION A MAJOR INTEREST 


His interests outside newspapering have 
run to education, and he is credited by one 
qualified source with having saved his alma 
mater, McKendree College, from extinction. 
Some Methodist Church officials thought it 
too costly to continue supporting, But Akers 
waged a successful battle to preserve it, and 
one small college official observed that now, 
what with the great upturn in enrollments, a 
college like McKendree, only 20 miles from 
populous St. Louis, can't fall. 

Michalson, president of MacMurray, said 
that Akers, at a trustee and chairman of the 
school’s development committee, has played 
a commanding role in MacMurray’s recent 
expansion. 

He is chiefly responsible, for one thing, for 
the founding of a men’s college at the Mac- 
Murray campus where there was previously 
only a girl's school. 

At both places, MacMurray and McKen- 
dree, he was tending the deep roots put 
down in Illinois by his grent-grandfather. 
Peter Akers was the principal founder of 
MacMurray and the first president of Mc- 
Kendree. 

SCHOLARSHIPS SET UP 

After his retirement Akers will continue as 
the head of a statewide committee attempt- 
ing to make the job of State superintendent 
of public instruction an appointive office— 
an effort to take the important position out 
of politics. 

The Sun-Times recognized this deep in- 
volvement with education In an announce- 
ment last week by Executive Editor Emmett 
Dedmon that three annual Chicago Sun- 
Times college scholarships in honor of Mil- 
burn P, Akers had been established. 
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rion for the selection will be a demonstrated ment Council has published a summary 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently a very good friend of mine was 
recognized by the Senate of the Texas 
State Legislature for the work he has 
done, is doing, and I know will continue 
to do for and in behalf of the students 
of Texas A. & M. University. His work 
with this student body has indirectly af- 
fected the lives of many university stu- 
dents, as he has provided the guiding 
hand for functions which have involved 
the students of colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 

I was not able to participate in his 
recognition by the Senate of Texas, but 
I believe I can recognize him in this small 
way through the medium of the Recorp 
and say that I personally appreciate the 
work that he has done with these young 
people. 

An article follows: 

[From the College Station (Tex.) Battalion, 
Apr. 30, 1965] 
‘Texas SENATORS HONOR STARK FOR MSC WORK 
(By Glenn Dromgoole) 

J. Wayne Stark, director of the Memorial 

Student Center for 15 years, received special 
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recognition from the Texas Senate, Thursday. 

Senate Resolution 439 praising Stark for 
his direction of MSC activities was read at 
the annual awards banquet of the MSC 
Council and Directorate Thursday night. 

Council President Terry Oddson presented 
Stark with the senate document to high- 
light the final session of the 15th MSC Coun- 
cil and Directorate. 

The resolution recognized Stark’s con- 
tribution to Texas A. & M., including: 

1. Directing such programs as the student 
conference on national affairs, leadership 
conference, space festa, the intercollegiate 
talent show. 

2. Counseling, advising, and guiding many 
Aggies to continue in a role of public service 
after graduation. 

3. Serving as president of the National As- 
sociation of College Unions. 

A page in Thursday’s Senate Journal was 
devoted to the expression of senate admira- 
tion. 


The Worst Is Yet To Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, Eric 
Brazil, a competent, careful reporter for 
the Salinas Californian newspaper, has 
written on May 6, 1965, a report which 
should be read by the President, the 
Secretary of Labor, and each Member of 
Congress. 

The present chaos will not abate; the 
intensity is accelerating. The problem 
will not solve itself; if the Secretary of 
Labor will not discharge his duty, the 
President must assume the responsibility; 
if the President refuses to act promptly, 
the Congress must not permit such a 
disaster to continue. ~ 

The farmer, farmworker, allied work- 
ers, employers, and vegetable consumers 
should not be forced to watch helplessly 
while their food crops spoil in the fields. 

The report follows: 

Worst Yer To Come—Vatitey Has ONLY BE- 
GUN To FEEL AG LABOR PINCH 
(By Eric Brazil) 

Simple arithmetic shows that even though 
a crisis already has erupted in the strawberry 
fields, the Salinas Valley has only just begun 
to feel the farm labor pinch this year. 

A University of California research team 
forecast trouble ahead last fall in a report, 
“California Agriculture Labor Requirements 
and Adjustments.” It wrote that “sermina- 
tion of the bracero program will mean that 
Monterey County will have to replace 40 
percent of its (farm) labor force.” 

Salinas Valley growers went further out 
on the limb with braceros than growers of 
any other area in the State, And, of course, 


the limb was sawed off on December 31, 
1964. 


THE CATBIRD SEAT 

This seems to be the year that the domestic 
farmworker will be sitting in the catbird 
seat. The demand for him is high now and, 
unless the valley's cropping pattern changes 
radically overnight, it's going to step up. 

Based on the experience of its user-mem- 
bers in past years, Growers Farm Labor As- 
sociation of Salinas recently estimated a 
local need of 8,340 to 9,900 foreign supple- 
mental workers during the period May 1-31. 
On the same basis, it estimated that the 
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peak necd for supplemental workers, 11,841 
would fall between September 1 and 15. 

There are only about 270 foreign work- 
ers—Japanese and Filipino nationals—in the 
Salinas Valley today. Labor Secretary W. 
Willard Wirtz has certified the local use of 
1,063 Mexican braceros, but they're still 
south of the Rio Grande. 

The State department of employment re- 
ported this week that, as of May 1, there 
were an estimated 5,750 “seasonal domestic” 
workers in the valley. That's 1,900 more 
than were employed here at a comparable 
time in 1964, But at that same time last 
year, growers were also using 4,700 foreign 
contract workers—mostly braceros—and the 
total seasonal farm labor force was 7,550. 


WORKER DEFICIT 


Therefore, the current deficit“ is right 
around 2,000 workers. It is being felt right 
now in strawberries. The State department 
of employment reported that the estimated 
total seasonal work force in strawberries 
on May 1 was 800, including 140 Japanese 
and Filipino nationals and 660 domestics. 

For the week ending May 9, 1964, the Sali- 
nas Valley strawberry industry employed 3,000 
foreign contract workers and an estimated 
450 domestics. 

The strawberry harvest hasn't reached its 
peak yet, and it won't until about the end 
of this month. For the week ending May 23, 
1964, Salinas Valley strawberry growers em- 
ployed 4,380 foreign contract workers and 170 
domestics. 

If the strawberry growers were trying to 
plug their labor gap under laboratory condi- 
tions—that is, without competition from 
growers of other crops, both in the Salinas 
Valley and in other areas of the State— 
they'd have a hard row to hoe, But there 
is going to be a lot of competition for work- 
ers from growers of row crops, tree fruit, 
grapes, eto. 

SQUEEZE ON LETTUCE 


Take lettuce for example. Local growers 
seem to have enough labor now, but the situ- 
ation is getting tighter as the 1965 deal ac- 
celerates, 

“We're walking a tightrope now,” one let- 
tuce shipper told the Californian Wednesday 
afternoon. 

The shoe is getting a little bit tight,” an- 
other said. 

The Salinas-Watsonyille-King City district 
is shipping out about 150 carlot equivalents 
of lettuce a day at this time. In another 
week or so shipments should be over 200 cars 
a day. The deal has a potential of about 
400 cars a day at its peak. And it takes 
more field laborers to cut 200 or 400 cars of 
lettuce than it does to cut 150 cars of lettuce. 

The State department of employment esti- 
mates that on May 1, 2,300 seasonal domestic 
workers were employed in the lettuce har- 
vest, 


Last year, for the week ending May 23— 
right when the straw harvest was peak- 
ing—-there were 4,300 foreign contract work- 
ers and 600 seasonal domestics at work in 
the lettuce harvest. 

Between them, the lettuce and strawberry 
harvests provided work for 9,450 seasonal 
workers—foreign and domestic—during the 
week ending May 23, 1964. 

Seasonal employment in lettuce and straw- 
berries now is right around 3,230, Add in 
the 1,063 braceros certified for Salinas Valley 
growers, and you get a work force of some 
4,293. 

What in the world is going to happen in 2 
weeks? 

OTHER CROPS 

The valley's 450 lettuce growers and 49 
strawberry growers don’t just have each 
other to compete against for farm labor. 
Not by a long shot. Several other crops with 
high labor mneeds—broccoli, cauliflower, 
onions, etc —are being harvested. Then in 
June along come the celery and carrot har- 
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vests. Later on in the summer, tomatoes 
Start, 
In mid-September, when the kids who can 
do field work are back in school, just about 
everything the Salinas Valley grows is be- 
ing harvested. 

Unquestionably, life was a lot simpler for 
the farm employer a year ago than it is 
today, 


Where Will Subsidies End? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, how far are we willing to go in 
Subsidizing living costs for the American 
People? How long can we maintain a 
free society if we accept the premise that 
the Federal Government should legiti- 
mately feed, clothe, house, provide jobs, 
and all basic necessities for all the peo- 
ple? Where will subsidies end in a pri- 
vate enterprise system and socialism take 
Over? 

These are questions we should ask our- 
Selves before we vote for the adminis- 
tration proposal to pay part of the rent 
for low- and middle-income families. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal of May 13 should give us 
food for thought: 

PROTESTING Too LITTLE 

Peoples haye been tolerating Federal sub- 
Sidies in one form or another for so long 
that the administration’s new rent subsidy 
Proposal has stirred scarcely a ripple of 
Protest. 

The subsidy scheme—which officials call 
à rent supplement to make it sound more 
Palatable—envisions church or other non- 
Profit organizations building housing into 
Which eligible families of low and moderate 
income would move, paying about 20 per- 
cent of their annual income as rent. The 
Federal subsidy would give the owners the 
difference between that amount and what- 
eyer an economic rent would be. 

When the plan came to its first legislative 
hurdie in a House Banking Subcommittee 
the other day, the discussion did not center 
On whether the whole rent subsidy theory is 
Unsound and ought to be thrown out of the 
Proposed housing legislation. The question, 
rather, was whether the administration's 
formula was perhaps a bit too generous. 

In some high-rent cities, as the adminis- 
tration wanted it, families with an annual 
income as high as $8,550 could have part of 
their rent paid by the Government. The 
Subcommittee members evidently concluded 
that was a little on the high side, for they 
reduced the celung to $6.850, and they 
dropped proportionately the ceiling for 
Cities where rents are lower. 

However, this and other less consequential 
revisions do not face up squarely to the issue: 
Should the Government, already deep in the 
housing business and making a botch of It. 
EO even deeper by handing out rent sub- 
Sidies, no matter what income limitations 
arbitrarily are decided on? Surely our social 
and moral fabric is badly torn when hardly 
anybody sees anything wrong with a citizen 

ing beholden to the Government for part 
of his rent for as long as 40 years, which is 
What the bill provides. 

Yet the absence of any widespread outcry 
isnot hard to explain. A sweating farmer on 
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a tractor in Iowa, say, may mutter about the 
Government making him help to pay the rent 
for some city people in Pittsburgh or New 
York. But he isn’t going to mutter much 
when, at the same time, the Government is 
making those city people help to pay sub- 
sidies for his farm. And that is the sorry 
state to which Government's extension of 
subsidies has come; who is there left to be 
free to cast the first stone? 


Remarks of Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, May 13, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Pittsburgh is honored today by 
the presence of Vice President HUBERT 
H. Humpurey. This evening he will 
speak at the Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner at the Penn Sheraton Hotel. This 
afternoon the Vice President addresses 
a special convocation of some 600 stu- 
dents from western Pennsylvania on the 
campus of the University of Pittsburgh. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the excellent address. Vice President 
Humpnrey is making this afternoon at 
the University of Pittsburgh: 

REMARKS or VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, MAY 13, 
1965 
My fellow students, my theme today ts 

this: What can we Americans ask of each 

other in 1965? a 
Where are we bound in life? What is our 

place in the world? 

It was only 30 years ago that millions of 
Americans asked of each other: “Brother, 
can you spare a dime?“ 

We worried in those days about shelter, 
clothing, and holding onto work and life. 

Thank God those times are past. 

But to my generation they will always be 
fresh and real, And a reminder that our 
precious democratic society once tottered on 
the edge. 

This Nation 30 years ago was divided, 
deeply divided: have and have-not, business 
and labor, North and South, black and white, 
farm and city, left and right. But in face 
of disaster and revolution we united—united, 
I might add, under brilliant leadership—to 
face our common foes. First, economic 
crisis at home. Then, totalitarianism and 
barbarism abroad. 

We did not have to be asked what we 
could do for each other and for our country. 
We had to fight for survival. 

Most of you here today were born after 
those crises had passed. You have lived in 
time of prosperity. 

But your young generation has not turned 
inward on itself or satisfied itself with 
material pleasures. 

You have responded to the needs of these 
times and you have done it in magnificent 
fashion. You are the volunteer generation. 

There are now 10,000 volunteers serving 
in the Peace Corps with more than 3,000 
already returned and another 100,000 wait- 
ing for their chance to participate. 

When VISTA—the Volunteers in Service to 
America—was launched, there were 3,000 
inquiries on its first day of business. 

And I know that in most of the minds 
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here today there is the question: What can 
I do to serve my country and my fellowman? 

President Lyndon Johnson held his first 
Presidential appointment at 27 and his first 
polltical office at 29. As he has said: 

“No one knows more than I the fires the 
burn in the hearts of young men who yearn 
for the chance to do better what they see 
their elders not doing well or not doing at 

Old men dream dreams, but young men sce 
visions. Today in our country there Is a vi- 
sion of a Great Society. 

The nature of this vision has much to do 
with my question here today: What can we 
Americans ask of each other in 1965? 

In this time of prosperity, is the Great So- 
clety to be a welfare state? Some may think 
so. But that is not the vision of President 
Johnson. Nelther is it my vision, 

We see the Great Society as a state of 
opportunity. 

No government owes every man a living. 
But a just government of, by, and for the 
people does owe every man an opportunity 
to enjoy the blessings of life. 

The Great Society is based on the proposi- 
tion that every man shall have that oppor- 
tunity. 

If you examine the legislative program in 
this Congress, if you listen to the words of 
our President, if you look into your own 
heart you cannot escape the conclusion that 
we are succeeding, we are breaking through 
in ur efforts to provide all American men and 
women with that precious opportunity. 

Some, once receiving it, may squander it. 
But all Americans must have the chance— 
a chance now denied to many—to make some- 
thing better of their lives and the lives of 
their children. 

Last month this Congress passed a great 
bill which is a basic investment toward 
achieving that equality of opportunity; the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Thomas Jefferson was right. We cannot be 
both ignorant and free. 

This act in itself is accomplishment enough 
to satisfy an ordinary Congress. But it will 
be followed soon by passage of the higher 
education bill. 

These bills together will help build class- 
rooms. They will provide funds for libraries 
and textbooks and teaching materials. They 
will provide funds for research in teaching 
techniques and development of community 
education centers. 

They will above all, I hope give new in- 
spiration to teacher and student alike in the 
exhilirating experience of gaining and using 
knowledge. (And may I digress for a mo- 
ment to say that true education depends 
more than anything else on the quality of 
teaching. I may be venturing here into dan- 
gerous ground. but I must say that there 
must thus be an appropriate balance between 
research and teaching.) 

The education bills passed by this Congress 
will contribute to the long-term, lasting 
health of this Nation. So will a dozen other 
bills which will come from this 
acting out the will of the American people. 

For the American people, in unprecedented 
peacetime consensus and unity, have made 
known their purposes. 

We today stand united as Americans in 
agreement: 

That all Americans shall have truly equal 
education. 

That all Americans shall have truly equal 
voting rights. 

That we shall provide adequate medical 
care to our elder generation. 

That we shall make our cities better places 
in which to live and work in safety and 
health. 

That we shall preserve this Nation's beauty, 
history, and natural resources. 

That we shall open our doors again to im- 

ts who can enrich and lend new vi- 
tality to our national life. 
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That we shall help our urban and rural 
Americans alike adjust to technological revo- 
lution and social change. 

That we shall not drop the torch of inter- 
national leadership. 

Let us not be mistaken, The forces of 
totalitarianism do not plan to blow the world 
to pieces. They plan to pick it up piece by 
piece as we progressively tire and withdraw, 

But, as President Johnson declared In his 
historic speech at Johns Hopkins University: 

“We wi not be defeated. 

“We will not grow tired. 

We will not withdraw.” 

Aggression need not come in the form of 
all-out atomic war, It can come through 
propaganda, through terrorism, through sub- 
version, through diplomatic blackmail, 
through economic pressure. We recognize 
aggression in its subtler and more refined 
forms. 

And we resist it as we would direct, large- 
scale military attack. 

But at the same time, with equal deter- 
mination, we will pursue each possibility of 
lasting and just peace. The pursuit of peace 
resembles the building of a great cathedral. 
It is the work of generations, In concept it 
requires a master architect; in execution, the 
labors of many. It requires great patience. 

Yes, we Americans as people, and we 
Americans as a force in the world must pur- 
sue peace. But what sort of peace shall 
it be? 

Is it to be the peace of domination? 

This peace is easy indeed to achieve, for it 
is based on control of the weak by the strong, 
It need not be based on any principle higher 
than that of “might makes right.” 

Is it to be the peace of permissiveness? 

This peace too can be bought most cheaply. 
For it leaves the outside world to its own 
devices. It justifies sacrifice of the small 
and weak. It justifies aggrandizement of 
the powerful and greedy. It justifies inter- 
national irresponsibility—all on the premise 
that affairs not within our own borders are 
not our affairs, 

Is it to be the peace of balance of power? 

This peace has existed before. It de- 
pends on perpetuation of a delicate power 
relationship. It depends on the status quo. 
It has often also meant in the past “dividing 
up the world” at pleasure of those at each 
end of the balance. 

All of these peaces can and have been 
achieved, at least temporarily, throughout 
history. But they have never lasted. 

For they have not been based on justice 
or humanity. They have not responded to 
the needs of men and women seeking ful- 
fillment for themselyes and their children. 
They have not taken into account the spark 
that burns in all men and says: Be free.” 

Thus I call on you as the generation com- 
ing to leadership to be strong and persever- 
ing: strong in defense of justice and in 
opposition to tyranny * * * persevering in 
seeking a goal of peace for all men. 

I am essentially a religious person, I am 
not ashamed of it. I believe that God created 
man in His own image. I believe that there 
is a spark of the divine in every person. And 
I believe in the meaning of human dignity. 

My fellow students, the big struggle in the 
world—and at home—today is not over the 
forms of production. The struggle is about 
man’s relationship to man * * and man’s 
relationship to a higher and nobler force. 

I say that what we can ask of each other 
is this: 

To fight poverty because poverty destroys 
the human spirit and human dignity. 

To fight discrimination because it violates 
the precepts of our democratic society and 
Judeo-Christian ethic. 

To pursue justice because it is basic to our 
religious and ethical heritage, 

To pursue an honorable peace because it 
is the greatest gift we can give our children. 

We can achieve the Great Society. It is 
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within our grasp—perhaps for the first time 
in history. 

c 
the longest journey. And we have made 
that step. And the second step. And now 
we take a third. 

We are privileged each year, each decade, 
each generation in our time to take a new 
step 


How fortunate we are to live in this dra- 
matic and creative period of change, of chal- 
lenge, of opportunity. How great is our re- 
sponsibility to achieve excellence of mind 
and spirit to do the tasks that must be done, 

I appeal, therefore, to you the generation 
of 1965: 

Make no little plans. Have no little 
dreams. Do not set your standards and goals 
by those of this time. 

Challenge the impossible. 
not be done. 

Thirty years ago it was Brother, can you 
spare a dime?“ Today we reach the stars. 

I ask of you: Believe in the perfectability 
of man, make a better life for our people, 
save the peace, build a Great Society to last 
for generations beyond us. 


Do what can- 


Role of the Merchant Marine in 
Amphibious Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, last fall 
the U.S. Navy, the Marine Corps, and the 
American merchant marine held a tre- 
mendously significant amphibious train- 
ing exercise off the coast of Spain. 
Called Operation Steel Pike I, it was the 
largest peacetime amphibious exercise 
ever conducted on the shores of the At- 
lantic Ocean. It was the largest mili- 
tary landing operation conducted by our 
forces since the Korean war. It pro- 
vided a major testing ground for the 
American merchant marine, which con- 
tributed 10 large merchant ships to the 
Naval Fleet Forces that provided the 
combatant support, and special services 
ships that made the operation a success. 

The Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, with its responsibility for 
the development, maintenance, and wel- 
fare of the American merchant marine, 
wanted to get a firsthand report on the 
Operation Steel Pike I. We wanted to 
hear the views of the top military officers 
who directed the exercise as they con- 
cerned the quality and effiectiveness of 
the role played by the ships and men of 
the merchant marine. Accordingly, on 
March 16 and 17 of this year, we held 
hearings before the full committee to re- 
ceive a briefing by the military officers 
in charge of the exercise. Appearing 
before us were Vice Adm. John S. Mc- 
Cain, Jr., commander, Amphibious 
Forces, Altantic; Lt. Gen. J. P. Berkeley, 
commanding general, Fleet Marine 
Forces, Atlantic; and Vice Adm. Glynn 
R. Donaho, commander, Military Sea 
Transportation Service, and other sup- 
porting officer witnesses. 

The hearings were most interesting, 
and the military testimony was unstint- 
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ing in its praise of the performance of 
the 10 privately owned merchant ships 
and their crews in Steel Pike I, under- 
scoring the importance of our merchant 
marine to our national defense posture. 

Thus, it was a great disappointment 
and, I might add something of a shock 
to read later that the testimony of Vice 
Adm. Lot Ensey, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations—Logistics—in executive ses- 
sion before the House Subcommittee on 
the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions on February 19, 1965, was appar- 
ently in direct conflict with the testimony 
presented before our committee at our 
Steel Pike I hearings, and further seemed 
to downgrade the value of the American 
merchant marine as a military or naval 
auxiliary. A reading of the Defense Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee hearings 
seem to confirm earlier press reports. 

Accordingly, I felt it necessary to write 
Admiral Ensey, call his attention to our 
hearings and ask for a reply with his 
comments. I sent copies of my letter, 
dated April 30, 1965, to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, Secretary 
of Defense, Secretary of the Navy, and 
Secretary of Commerce, the Chief of 
Naval Operations and the commander, 
Amphibious Forces Atlantic. 

Admiral Ensey replied to my letter by 
telegram dated May 6, 1965. On May 7, 
Adm, David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, wrote in connection 
with my letter to Admiral Ensey. Their 
Statements go far to eliminate what 
could otherwise have been a very serious 
misunderstanding. 

Under leave previously granted, at this 
point I insert in the Recorp the text of 
my letter of April 30 to Admiral Ensey, 
Admiral Ensey’s reply, Admiral Mc- 
Donald's letter of May 7, and acknowl- 
edgements from the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. I believe the correspondence 
is self-explanatory: 

U.S. HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, 
Washington, D.C., April 30, 1965. 
Vica Apo. L. Ensry, U.S. Navy, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations (Logistics), 
Pentagon Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear ADMIRAL ENsrY: Press reports have 
come to my attention concerning your testi- 
mony before an executive session of the 
House Subcommittee on Department of De- 
fense Appropriations on February 19, 1965. 
I was greatly surprised at your reported posi- 
tion with respect to the value of our mer- 
chant marine to our defense posture and, 
more particularly, with respect to the quality 
of, and contribution made by 10 privately 
owned merchant ships which participated in 
Operation Steel Pike I. Surely, I thought, 
the press reports must be in error. Yet, 
when I checked the primary source—the 
printed hearings before the subcommittee— 
I was deeply shocked to find the press re- 
ports to be completely accurate, 

Less than 1 month following your appear- 
ance before the subcommittee, Vice Adm. 
John S. McCain, Jr., U.S. Navy, and Lt. Gen. 
J. P. Berkeley, US. Marine Corps, appeared 
before the full Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries to report on the merchant 
marine—its ships and its men—and its role in 
combined operations under emergency condi- 
tions and, specifically, about the role of the 
merchant marine in Steel Pike I. Both Ad- 
miral McCain and General Berkeley, who, as 
you know, are highly respected professional 
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men, spoke in the most glowing terms about 
the performance of the 10 privately owned 
merchant ships and their crews in Steel Pike 
I, underscoring the importance of our mer- 
chant marine to our Nation's defense pos- 
ture. I particularly invite your attention to 
the following statement made by Admiral 
McCain in the beginning of his testimony: 

“I would like to observe that as commander 
of the amphibious force of the Atlantic that 
I cannot execute a major amphibious assault 
Without the merchant marine to augment 
the gap that would have to be filled in the 
event of such an emergency.“ 

A copy of our committee's hearings on 
Steel Pike I is enclosed. Pertinent sections 
Of the testimony have been marked for your 
ready reference. I would like you to take 
Particular note of the following facts elicited 
during the course of the hearings: 

That. while you testified that the mer- 
chantmen in Steel Pike I were World War II 
Ships, 8 of the 10 privately owned merchant- 
men were of the most recent construction, 
having been delivered within the past 4 years 
and are the most modern types in the world; 

That General Berkeley testified to his sur- 
Prise at the speed at which these new mer- 
chantmen could unload in the objective 
area and that unloading went a great deal 
Taster than planned; 

That if there had been any limiting factor 
in the convoy speed, it would have been 
Owing to naval vessels, not the merchant- 
men; and 

That, while better communication is al- 
Ways desired, there was no problem com- 
municating with the merchant ships. 

All of the foregoing, of course, is in com- 
Plete contradiction to your earlier testimony 
before the subcommittee. These positions 
&re wholly irreconcilable and I would appre- 
ciate your comments on the matter. 

I am sure that you can appreciate that I, 
and my colleagues on the committee, are 
vitally concerned with the well-being of our 
merchant marine and its historically proven 
Tole in times of military emergency. We have 
had experts testify before us that passenger 
Sealift capacity is not necessary in this air 


Were scrambling to secure American-fiag pas- 
Senger ships to prepare for the Cuban crisis. 
Others have opposed our attempts to upgrade 
the fleet of the Coast Guard, which service 
is within the committee's jurisdiction. Yet, 
Only yesterday, 17 Coast Guard vessels were 
Ordered to patrol duty in Vietnam for service 
With the Navy. Our history is replete with 
the folly of unpreparedness. In all these 
matters, the committee has a continual and 
endless battle to gain support for our pro- 
Gams. For these reasons 


position and, particularly, before 
Such an important congressional committee. 
Your early reply to this letter will be ap- 
Preclated. 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman. 

Wasuincton, D.C. 

Hon. HnkxnT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, Longworth House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Your letter of April 30, 1965, concerning 
my testimony before the House Subcommittee 
on Defense Approprintions has reached me. 

I appreciate the opportunity to clarify my 

Statement in the light of its unfavorable 

impact, 

The points you have made concerning my 
testimony in relation to that of Vice Admiral 
in, Lieutenant General Berkeley, and 
before your committee are all well 
However, our testimonies are not in- 

Consistent as further explained. Certainly 

their appraisal of the steel spike I exercise, 
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as on-scene participants, represents, as it 
should, a more precise and technically com- 
prehensive assessment of the operation, and 
the role of the merchant marine therein 
than does my comment before the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

As I have advised Mr. Manon, the overall 
objective of my testimony in this matter was 
to make it quite clear that there is no mer- 
chant marine capability, old or new, which 
can be substituted for naval amphibious 
units, integral to the fleet and especially de- 
signed and constructed to meet the partic- 
ular needs of our Navy-Marine team for the 
actual landing in the initial combat am- 
phiblous assault, repeat, the combat am- 
phibious assault echelon. It is fortunate that 
I did not first stress the vital and specific 
role that the merchant marine played in the 
exercise. A thorough study of the operation 
plus the testimony before your committee 
does indeed substantiate that our modern 
merchant ships contributed in great measure 
to the success of the exercise. 

I do certainly appreciate the concern and 
responsibility you and your committee share 
as to the well-being of our merchant marine. 
In this respect, it would be clearly inappro- 
priate for one in my position to be any less 
concerned about the welfare of this critical 
element of our economic and defense pos- 
ture. It was never my intent to portray the 
merchant marine in any other right. 

I do believe it is fair to suggest that there 
are differing but complementary roles for 
Navy-bullt ships on the one hand, and mer- 
chant marine ships on the other, in the com- 
plex total amphibious operation. Modern, 
high-speed cargo ships are quite essential 
to meet the heavy demands for material sup- 
ply and resupply of our troops ashore, Fur- 
thermore, our plans call for development of 
a 20-knot amphibious capability in the years 
ahead just as the merchant marine is gradu- 
ally increasin gits ship's speeds. It was in 
this context that I endeavored to draw a dis- 
tinction between those Navy ships which 
must be designed and constructed for our 
specific combat assault requirements in the 
initial assault landings ashore and those 
merchant ships needed, on the other hand, 
to augment our Navy capability and to sus- 
tain us through successive phases of the 
overall amphibious operation. 

I hope that this clarification of my views 
will serve to relieve your concern, It has 
been my intent to do so, and you can be as- 
sured of my full support in our mutual ef- 
forts toward a healthy U.S. merchant marine. 

This telegram aliso being sent to Congress- 
man Manon, Congressman MAILLIARD, Secre- 
tary of Defense, Secretary of the Navy, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Admiral McDonald, and 
Vice Admiral McCain. 

Sincerely, 
Lot ENSEY, 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy. 
Cuter or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
May 7, 1985. 

Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BONNER: By your letter of 
April 30, 1965, you expressed concern over 
Vice Admiral Ensey's testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Department of De- 
fense appropriations as it pertalns to the 
contribution of the U.S. merchant marine in 
the recent amphibious exercise, Steel Pike I. 
In particular, you mentioned an apparent 
conflict in the record of hearings regarding 
Admiral McCain and General Berkeley's 
statements on Steel Pike I as compared to 
Admiral Ensey's testimony. 

After reviewing this matter, I conclude that 
Vice Admiral Ensey in his testimony desired 
to make a point for continued construction 
of specially designed naval amphibious ships. 
These ships are operated as part of the fleet 
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amphibious force and are used in the over- 


the- beach combat assault phase of amphib- 


ious landings. It was not the intent of 
Admiral Ensey to downgrade the role of the 
US. merchant marine in Steel Pike I. The 
10 U.S. merchant ships in the exercise were 
an integral and important element which 
contributed greatly to the overall success of 
the operation. 

I appreciate the fine work being done by 
you and your colleagues on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee in support 
of the U.S. merchant marine. The Navy has 
long relied on American merchant shipping 
as an auxiliary arm necessary to support mili- 
tary operations. You can be assured of my 
continued support for the merchant marine 
in order that it can fulfill its vital role in 
national emergencies. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin L. MCDONALD. 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1965. 

Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mar. Cuamman: I appreciate your 
thoughtfulness in calling my attention to 
the testimony of Vice Admiral Ensey before 
the House Subcommittee on Department of 
Defense Appropriations, concerning the value 
of merchant ships in Operation Steel Pike I. 

Needless to say, I am earnestly interested 
in the performance of the merchant marine 
and its contribution to our national defense. 
I have, therefore, referred your letter of April 
30 to Mr. Nicholas Johnson, our Maritime 
Administrator. 

Best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


OFFICE oF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.Q., May 3, 1965. 

Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarmman: Secretary McNamara 
has asked me to reply to your letter of April 
80, 1985, concerning Navy testimony on mer- 
chant ships. We appreciate your taking the 
time to write on this important matter and 
have forwarded your letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy so that he will also be informed, 

Sincerely, 
Davo E. McGrrrert, 
Assistant to the Secretary 
(Legislative Affairs). 


Fairfield University’s “Dante Festival” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I note with 
particular pride that Fairfield University 
will be holding its Dante Festival this 
Saturday, one of the few campus pro- 
grams honoring the author of “The Di- 
vine Comedy” on the 700th anniversary 
of birth. 

The celebration of the 700th birthday 
of Dante Alighieri is an occasion of 
which Americans of Italian descent can 
truly be proud. It is also an occasion 
that has a great deal of meaning for our 
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ages. For Dante in his “Divine Comedy” 
saw a total vision of mankind. 

The poet John Ciardi, in a recent lec- 
ture, compared the figures in Dante’s 
13th century allegory to the “populations 
of our own nervous system,” adding that 
the current contest for men’s minds is 
probably the reason Dante has such rele- 
vance to us. 

Of the three sections of the “Divine 
Comedy,” it is the “Inferno” that “over- 
whelms 20th centry readers,” Ciardi 
noted. 

He said: 

It is hard for a man of our age to iden- 
tify with a condition of static bliss such as 
the “Paradiso.” A meditative man can grasp 
the “Purgatorio” as a highly conceived con- 
sideration of becoming * * *. But there is 
something the darkeness of our age's own 
mood that responds at great depth to the 
darkness of hell. 

If the “Divine Comedy” ever ceases to be 
relevant to man’s idea of himself, humanity's 
values will have become meaningless. 


And this, to me, is something we should 
not lose sight of as we celebrate the 700th 
birthday of Dante—an outstanding fig- 
ure of any age whose writings seem al- 
most immune to time. 


The 17th Anniversary of Israel 
Independence 


SPEECH 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
genuine pleasure to join my colleagues 
in extending best wishes to Israel on the 
17th anniversary of her independence. 

It is a friendship that springs natur- 
ally from the many ties that link Israel 
and the United States. 

It is a friendship filled with genuine 
admiration for what has been accom- 
plished in so short a time. She is the 
most democratic and stable nation in 
the Middle East, an area noted for shaky 
governments and sporadic upheavals. 
She has made great strides in economic 
development. In a land that was once 

by barren fields and 
deserts have risen modern cities and cul- 
tivated fields. It has become a center 
of learning and culture. Thousands of 
students from other lands pour in to at- 
tend its great colleges and universities. 
And only this week Israel opened its 
first national museum in Jerusalem. 

Israel’s achievements are more re- 
markable when we consider the handi- 
caps she labored under. Israel had to 
absorb large numbers of immigrants 
from Europe as well as other parts of 
the globe. Israel was born in battle and 
had to fight hard to preserve her free- 
dom, 

Her achievements can also serve as an 
inspiration to many of us. Many newer 
nations in Africa and Asia, with whom 
Israel has maintained friendly relations, 
can find a practical example of what 
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great economic strides can be taken in 
so short a time. And we in the United 
States can learn from Israel—as young 
as she is. The way her courageous peo- 
ple have repeatedly demonstrated their 
willingness to give their lives, if neces- 
Sary, in defense of freedom and democ- 
racy, can serve as a powerful reminder 
of the value of what we are inclined to 
take for granted. It is therefore a warm 
pleasure to salute Israel, our democratic 
partner in the Middle East. 


Publisher Carl Estes Donates $10,000 
to the Texas Publishers Association 
Building Fund During North East Tex- 
as Publishers Association Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most public spirited men and one 
of the most outstanding men in Texas is 
Publisher Carl Estes of the Longview 
Daily News. Publisher Estes is known 
throughout our Nation as an accom- 
plished newspaperman and a truly great 
Texas leader. Under unanimous consent 
I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an item which appeared in the Longview 
Daily News on April 21, 1965: 

(Originally printed in the April issue of the 
Texas Press Messenger, in honor of Carl Estes 
in recognition of his leadership in the field 
of journalism in Texas and the Southwest, 
and in appreciation of his support of the 
Texas Press Association and its building 
fund. Signed by Aubrey McAlister, presi- 
dent; Staley McBrayer, chairman, building 
committee; Vern Sanford, general manager, 
Texas Press Association.) 

Esres Girt Sers Pace ror TPA BUILDING 

PLANS 


Tap of the gavel closing the North and 
East Texas Press Association's meeting in 
Longview on March 20 was the opening sound 
for TPA's vast, current project. 

Host Publisher Carl Estes of the Longview 
News & Journal gave $10,000 as the first con- 
tribution toward TPA's building fund for the 
proposed headquarters of all Texas news- 
papermen in Austin. 

When Estes tendered the gift to TPA Pres- 
ident Aubrey McAlister, publisher of the Bon- 
ham Daily Favorite, lifetime member Arthur 
Lefevre led a standing ovation to the Long- 
view publisher. 

Said Lefevre: This is typical of Carl Estes, 
and all of us should be grateful for the tre- 
mendous boost he has given this undertak- 
ing. I have known Carl Estes a long time, 
a great many years, and I never have gone 
to him for assistance for the Texas Press 
Association or anyhing else without his giv- 
ing it full support.” 

In paying tribute to Estes and thanking 
him for the first. donation to TPA's pro- 
pools headquarters in Austin, President Mc- 

Alister commented: “This building will be a 
landmark to the contributions journalism 
has made to the growth of the great State of 
Texas across the years. 

“Wherever you go in Texas, it is common 
knowledge that the Longview newspaperman 
not only has built two great newspapers, but 
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also has used the newspapers and his own 
energies to build his community. No one 
anywhere has done a finer job than Carl 
Estes.” McAlister added that Estes was a 
man of dreams, with the ability to make those 
dreams come true. 

Included in the plans for TPA’s new build- 
ing is a hall of honor in which will hang 
special, handsomely engraved plaques of each 
individual who donates $1,000 or more to the 
building fund. 


Glyndon Hague 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the news article con- 
cerning the citation of a very good friend 
of mine, Mr. Glyndon Hague, manager 
of the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office in Waco, Tex. 

The article follows and it will be noted 
that Mr. Hague was cited by the Gov- 
ernor of Texas and the Texas Veteran 
Affairs Commission for his work in be- 
half of veterans in the State of Texas 
and his cooperation with the State agen- 
cy, the veteran affairs commission: 

GLYNDON HAGUE CITED BY GOVERNOR, 

VA Group 

Giyndon M. Hague, Cleburne native and 
former district attorney here, received com- 
mendation and congratulations from Gov. 
John Connally and the State veterans af- 
fairs commission Tuesday in Austin. Hague 
is now manager of the Waco regional office 
of the veterans affairs commission. 

John McKelvey, chairman of the commis- 
sion, presented a framed resolution of com- 
mendation to Hague at ceremonies in the 
Governor's reception room. 

“We would like to especially commend 
Glyndon for his work in consolidating the 
Dallas office,“ McKelvey said. Not a day 
was lost.” 

Governor Connally, in his greeting to 
Hague, remarked: “It is a delight to see you 
and have this opportunity to add my person- 
al congratulations for the fine work you have 
done.” He added further that it is par- 
ticularly significant to recognize the consol- 
idation effort brought about by Hague “now 
when often it is difficult to mesh Federal and 
State activities.” 

The resolution follows: 

“Whereas Glyndon M. Hague, manager of 
the Veterans Administration Regional Office, 
Waco, Tex., has demonstrated his ability to 
coordinate services and bring about better 
understanding and working relations be- 
tween the Veterans’ Administration and 
veterans affairs commission, and without 
such assistance and cooperation it would be 
difficult for this commission to perform the 
services for which it was created; and 

“Whereas Mr. Hague has gained the confi- 
dence of veterans and their dependents, as 
well as veterans’ representatives, through 
personal interest in their problems and 

his competent planning, untiring 
efforts, and his ability to promote the devel- 
opment of the veterans program in Texas; 
and 


“Whereas he has filled his post with in- 
telligence and distinction, with a mind for 
business and a heart for humanity. His 
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Pleasing personality, his sincerity, tact and 
friendliness, has endeared him to his asso- 
ciates: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Texas Veterans Affairs 
Commission does hereby go on record to 
commend Glyndon M. Hague for the signifi- 
Cant contribution he has made toward our 
Mutual goal of rendering a real and tangi- 
ble service to Texas veterans and their de- 
Pendents; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the members of the vet- 
erans affairs commission acknowledge with 
Profound appreciation the cooperation and 
assistance that Mr. Hague has extended to 
this commission, and by this resolution, rec- 
Ognizes and pays tribute to Glyndon M. 
Hague for his active interest and under- 
Standing of veterans’ problems and welfare, 
and direct that a copy of this resolution be 
Presented to him. 

“In official recognition whereof, we hereby 
afix our signatures this 4th day of May 1965. 

“JOHN E. MCKELVEY, 
“Chairman. 
“CHARLES L. MORRIS, 
Executive Director,” 


Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with 
Permission I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 2, 
1965, concerning the situation in the 
Dominican Republic: 

INTERVENING FOR FREEDOM 


In announcing the Soviet call for a Secu- 
rity Council meeting on the U.S. Dominican 
intervention, Tass yesterday echoed the cries 
ot the anti-Yanqul, of the automatic anti- 
interventionist, of Castro and his acolytes, 
and also of many an American who, nose 
buried in the of an earlier era, was 
Quick last week to shout “gunboat diplo- 
macy.” 

2 According to Tass, the marine landing was 

yet another attempt to keep in power a re- 
&ctionary, an antipopular dictatorship re- 
Bime, which suits the United States of Amer- 
ica, and to suppress the strivings of the 
People for freedom and independence. 
There can be no justification for the inva- 


sion of the territory of a sovereign state by 


the American Armed Forces." 

The charge of “gunboat diplomacy” is, in 
the common pejorative sense of the phrase, 
as unjustified in this instance as the gun- 
boats of old are obsolete and as the Tass 
charge is false. True, American Armed 

rces landed on a neighbor nation’s shores. 
True, the protection of U.S. and other foreign 
lives seems to have been more an excuse than 
& Teason, a device designed to give juridical 
legitimacy to a move made for reasons of high 
Policy. But what matters most in this case 
is the purpose and the context. 

The purpose was not to grab territory, to 
tend U.S. influence or to install a Latin- 

ican dictator of our choosing. We have 

no right and no reason to intervene or to 
nike sides in a clash between those who 
aror the restoration of President Bosch and 
those headed by Gen. Wessin y Wessin, 
Who oppose it, The record proves that we 
SUpported Dr. Bosch during the time he was 
Office and that we demonstrated our 
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strong disapproval of those, including Gen- 
eral Wessin y Wessin, who overthrew him. 

We do, however, have a duty to ourselves, 
to other American Republics, and even to 
the Dominican people to take precautionary 
measures which might prevent a group of 
Communists from exploiting chaos to repeat 
what happened in Cuba, If that was under- 
taken unilaterally by the United States, it 
was not by choice but by necessity. It was 
due to the failure of the Organization of 
American States, following the Castro be- 
trayal, to create an inter-American force 
which might act swiftly to deal with such 
an emergency as arose in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Latin-American governments instinctively 
rush to the nonintervention article 17 of 
the OAS Charter whenever they fear the 
“colossus of the North“ is overstepping itself 
in hemisphere affairs: But this time, while 
citing the article, they have been strikingly 
moderate and reserved in their reaction. 

The reason must be that many, at least, 
understand and sympathize with the purpose 
of President Johnson's action, and recognize 
that Castro has introduced a new element 
that requires new responses. Through his 
betrayal of his own revolution, followed by 
his persistent campaign to organize—and 
subyert—revolutions in other countries, 
Castro has made revolution in Latin America 
an international exercise. Whatever its trap- 
pings, 9 Castro-inspired revolt is not a 
domestic product. To be effective as an orga- 
nization for the common defense, the OAS 
has to devise means to prevent the new-style 
Havana-directed burrowing under national 
boundaries, as well as the old-style crossing 
over them. 

President Johnson has sought diligently 
to prod the OAS into converting the uni- 
lateral American intervention into a multi- 
lateral OAS intervention. This, if success- 
ful, could be the first step toward creation 
of a permanent force that would make future 
unilateral action unnecessary. It should be. 

Meanwhile, conditions have to be estab- 
lished in the Dominican Republic which will 
enable its sorely tried people to walk the 
streets in safety, and to choose their own 
government—without fear that they are 
being delivered into the hands of a secretly 
plotted tyranny, a tyranny which the Soviets, 
who so piously protested to the U.N., would 
dearly like to see imposed. 


Fabulous Fourth Questionnaire 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, in March 
of this year I mailed my second annual 
questionnaire to over 100,000 constitu- 
ents in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. 

My first questionnaire last year elicit- 
ed an enthusiastic response and requests 
for more, and I promised to make this 
procedure an annual one. Through it I 
learn the thinking of those who live in 
the “Fabulous Fourth” Congressional 
District and I keep abreast of public 
opinion. Although its printing is expen- 
sive, it is well worth the cost to me. 

Returns are still coming in at a rate 
which indicates we will surpass the unus- 
ually high number of 14,000 replies re- 
ceived last year. 
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There is no politics in this question- 
naire. It is sent to all registered voters 
regardless of party. p 

The results were independently com- 
piled by Date Management, Inc. of 
Washington, D.C. 

Of the 11 questions asked only one re- 
ceived a “no” vote and that was on ad- 
mitting Red China to the U.N. There 
was an overwhelming 73.7 percent 
against this. 

All the other questions received “yes” 
votes, the most emphatic being in favor 
of withholding voting rights from U.N. 
members who do not pay dues—89.7 per- 
cent—and the next in favor of prayer in 
public schools—81.1 percent. 

The largest uncertain vote concerned 
American policy in Vietnam—14.6 per- 
cent—and the smallest on prayer in 
schools—3.1 percent. 

However, 54.9 percent of those answer- 
ing favored continued participation in 
the war in South Vietnam using present 
methods. 

The deepest splits developed on the is- 
sues of medicare—46.5 to 44 percent— 
and Federal aid to private and parochial 
schools—44.6 to 49.6 percent. 

Support for my bill, H.R. 2488, to give 
tax credits to parents paying tuition— 
70.2 percent in favor this year as com- 
pared to 72.3 percent last year. 

The most interesting and unique re- 
sult was on the personal choice of a 
political philosophy. Most persons de- 
scribed themselves as politically moder- 
ate—43.7 percent. Conservative was 
selected by 28.8 percent and liberal by 
20.1 percent. The balance indicated no 
preference. 

The growing response and fact that 
more than half of the questionnaires re- 
turned contained individual comments- 
shows that the people of the “Fabulous 
Fourth” Congressional District do care 
about their government. 

On May 13 of last year, I gave the 
benefit of this combined thinking of our 
district to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

As promised, I now do this again this 
year—and on the same day—May 13— 
and I will mail these results to all who 
live in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

My thanks and congratulations to 
those who participated and made this 
questionnaire a success. You have as- 
sured its continuation next year. 

The questionnaire follows: 

FABULOUS FOURTH QUESTIONNAIRE 
FOREIGN POLICY 
1. Do you favor participation of Red China 


in the U.N.? Yes, 17.5; no, 73.7; undecided, 
8.8. 

2. Do you favor continued participation in 
the war in South Vietnam using present 
eee Yes, 54.9; no, 30.5; undecided, 
146. 

3. Do you favor withholding voting rights 
from U.N. members who do not pay their 
dues? Yes, 89.7; no, 4.8; undecided, 5.5. 

HOMEFRONT POLICY 


4. Do you favor further Federal legislation 
to enforce the right to vote? Yes, 66.1; no, 
26.4; undecided, 7.5. 

5. Do you favor the 35-hour week? Yes, 
46.3; no, 42.0; undecided, 11.7. 

EDUCATION 


6. Do you favor allowing a voluntary non- 
denominaitonal prayer to be recited in pub- 
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lic schools? Yes, 81.1; no, 15.8; undecided, 
3.1. 

7. Do you favor inclusion of private and 
parochial schools in Federal aid-to- education 
programs? Yes, 44.6; no, 49.6; undecided, 
58 


8. Do you favor tax credits for parents who 
pay tuition for their children attending 
school? Yes, 70.2; no, 24.3; undecided, 5.5. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND TAXES 


9. Do you favor hospital care for those over 
65, pald for by an increased social security 
tax? Yes, 46.5; no, 44.0; undecided, 9.5. 

10. Do you favor a reduction in spending 
to produce a balanced Federal budget? Yes, 
72.2; no, 16.8; undecided, 11.9. 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


(This question is optional, An answer is 
not required.) 

11. Do you favor a philosophy of govern- 
ment that is: conservative? 28.8; moderate? 
43.7; liberal? 20.1. 


A Personal Report: The Teachers and 
the Taught in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD 


F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I inserted in the Recor the first 
portion of an outstanding analysis of 
education in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics written by William Benton, 
former Senator from the State of Con- 
necticut, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and now serving-as Ambassador to 
UNESCO. 

Today, with permission, I would like 
to continue this series, which was first 
published in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’s Yearbook for 1965. 

A PERSONAL Report: THE TEACHERS AND THE 

TAUGHT IN THE USSR. 

(By William Benton, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and U.S. Senator; presently 
US. Ambassador to UNESCO and US. 
member of its executive board; publisher 
and chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica) 

CHAPTER I—A QUICK OVERVIEW OF THE CHAL~ 

LENGE OF SOVIET EDUCATION 


Education is at the very core of the Com- 
munist system. 

To the question, “Is Soviet education any 
good?” I must reply, “Yes, it is good—it 
is very good indeed, and it is getting bet- 
ter—for the purposes of communism.” Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union is the major in- 
strument of national policy. It commands 
the vigorous support of all Soviet leaders 
Leninist, Stalinist, Khrushchevist, and post- 
Khrushchevist. 

„A point of honor and a patriotic duty 
with Soviet scientists,” said Nikita Khru- 
shchey at the 22d meeting of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union In 1962 (and 
his successors are pledged to the resolutions 
of that meeting), “is to establish Soviet sci- 
ence in a preeminent position in the most 
important branches of knowledge and to oc- 
cupy the foremost position in the world in 
all fields of science.“ Toward this goal, sci- 
entific education in the Soviet Union is mak- 
ing rapid and effective strides. 

I have reported this before. So have oth- 
ers. After my first trip to the U.S.S.R. in 
1955, I wrote and spoke at length about it. 
As early as May 1956, I sald in an address 
before the National Association of State Uni- 
versities in New York: 
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“I fear the Communists may have found 
a formula for combining on the one hand 
high quality in scientific and technological 
training and research—including production 
of original and creative work in the natural 
sciences—and on the other hand acceptance 
and obedience in political, economic, philo- 
sophical, and moral matters. Whether this 
formula will hold up over the decades may 
turn out to be the crucial question of our 
historic . Allen Dulles, head of the 
US. Central Intelligence Agency, expresses 
‘cautious hope’ that it won't. I want to 
share this hope; but I must honestly report 
that I have found no concrete evidence to 
sustain it." 

When the Soviet Union launched the first 
sputnik, on October 4, 1957, most people in 
the United States were startled. They hadn't 
remotely suspected that the Soviet Union 
had developed scientists knowledgeable 
enough, and in command of enough skills 
and resources, to accomplish such a spectac- 
ular breakthrough. The sputnik impelled 
me to write a book enlarging on my observa- 
tions of 1955. Published in 1958, “This Is the 
Challenge” dealt with the gauntlet the So- 
viets had hurled at American education. My 
views have subsequently been corroborated 
many times. Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, in 1958 headed 
a delegation of 10 leading U.S. educators to 
inspect Soviet education. He told the Na- 
tional Press Club in Washington, D.C.: 


“What we have seen has amazed us in one 
outstanding particular; we were simply not 
prepared for the degree to which the U.S. S. R., 
as a nation; is committed to education as a 
means of national advancement, Every- 
where we went we saw indication after indi- 
cation of what we could only conclude 
amounted to total commitment to educa- 
tion. Our major reaction therefore is one of 
astonishment—and I choose the word care- 
fully—at the extent to which this seems 
to have been accomplished. For what it is 
worth, 10 American educators came away 
sobered by what they saw.” 


The reappraisal of science education within 
the United States following the sputnik 
largely contributed to the passage by Con- 
gress of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958—and to its amendment and exten- 
sion in 1964 for another 3 years. 

The sputnik detonated a barrage of criti- 
cism and condemnation of educators and 
educational practices in the United States. 
Some of this criticism was constructive, 
Much of it was aimed at the wrong targets. 
However, it seems ironic that a Soviet scien- 
tific and technical success was required to 
galvanize public interest in our American 
schools. 

The sputnik may help {illustrate how igno- 
rance of Communist purposes, and of Com- 
munist abilities and successes, can help blind 
us to the task of improving American educa- 
tion. We should not wait for such external 
stimuli as the sputnik.. I fear that unless 
American education is infused with new 
fervor from within our own society, unless it 
is stimulated by our own extensive research 
and by experimentation in new methods, un- 
less it is reinforced through a renewed love 
of both teaching and learning, and buttressed 
by a larger proportion of the national in- 
come—we may wake up to find ourselves out- 
witted and outdistanced by the U.SS.R. 
around the globe. 

This does not mean that at its best, and 
for a limited number of students, the present 
quality of education in the United States 
is surpassed in any country; and quantita- 
tively—in the numbers of people to whom 
educational opportunity is afforded—our 
statistics rank among the highest in the 
world. But it is precisely this record that 
the Soviet Union is now challenging with 
sensational success. The challenge, although 
we didn't it, was launched as far 
back as the late 1920's when Soviet educa- 
tion began to be honored and promoted as 
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the key to Communist progress and ultimate 
victory. 

M. M. Deineko’s “Forty Years of Public 
Education in the U.S.S.R.” (Moscow, 1957) 
records that: “The right of citizens to educa- 
tion is guaranteed by the Soviet Constitution 
(art. 121) and is ensured by various state 
measures: universal, compulsory 7-year edu- 
cation for children of school age in their na- 
tive language, extensive development of sec- 
ondary education, free tuition in all types of 
educational establishments, payment of state 
stipends to students, and provision of free 
technical and agronomic training in factories, 
on state and collective farms and at machine 
and tractor stations.” 


In August 1964 a report on "Recent Trends 
in Soviet Scientific and Technical Education” 
‘was released by the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. It was presented by Congressman 
JohN Brabemas, of Indiana, who in his letter 
of transmittal summed up its highlights as 
follows: 

“1, Top Soviet leaders, including Chairman 
Khrushchev, have made strong pronounce- 
ments during the last couple of years that 
they intend [the U.S.S.R.] to be the world 
leader in science. 

"2. The Soviets have doubled their grad- 
uate enrollments during the last 4 years, with 
heavy emphasis on sclence and engineering. 

“3. They have doubled their scientific re- 
search budget during the last 4 years. 

“4. They are continuing to graduate three 
times as many engineers as we are. For each 
engineer they plan to train 3 or 4 technicians. 

"5. Their present 20-year plan, extending 
to 1980, envisions tremendous expansion in 
science, technology, and education, with 
manyfold increase in productivity in certain 
branches of the national economy. 

“6. A number of American leaders who are 
qualified to speak on the subject rate certain 
aspects of Soviet higher education and their 
science and technology very highly.” 

Thus Soviet leaders continue to drive to- 
ward their educational goals within the Um- 
itations of their social order and human 
fallibillty. To be sure, to them the word 
education has a meaning that is differens 
from the generally accepted meaning of the 
word in the United States. Education in the 
Soviet Union is always in part admonition 
to serve the Communist cause; often it in- 
volves what to us is a distortion of history. 
Never does it stress the benefits to the in- 
dividual, as we do, but always the benefits 
to the State. But rarely, if ever, is it a dis- 
tortion of science. With occasional excep- 
tions in one or two fields, Soviet scientific re- 
searchers are as precise, as probing and as 
curious as any in the world. For example, 
mathematics and all the physical sciences re- 
main free of political bias. The theories of 
the biologist Lysenko, supported by Stalin 
and other political leaders but laughed at by 
Western scientists, have recently been dis- 
credited and withdrawn. 

In substance, however, the Communist 
Party is itself the most effective educational 
force in the Nation. To us, this is impossible 
to imagine. We cannot conceive a political 
party In the United States playing a sim- 
ilar role even if one party were in permanent 
control of all branches of our Government. 
In the U.S.S.R., the Communist Party is the 
central source of power; it is itself the all- 
powerful government; it is above all an 
integrated political, economic, and social sys- 
tem, all in one package. Further, it demands 
complete and unswerving devotion from 
Soviet citizen, Thus, inevitably, it is an edu- 
cational system as well. As education has be- 
come the lifeblood of communism, the Com- 
munist Party’s support of its type of educa- 
tion must be total. 

Quite a different goal for education sl- 
ways has been an integral part of the Ameri- 
can dream. America has dreamed of pro- 
ducing supreme individuals, not the su- 
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Preme state. The proposition of education 
for all children is nothing new for us; as u 
national ideal it is about as old as the United 
States. As a philosophical ideal it is much 
Older, rooted in the accumulated wisdom of 
Mankind. An educated, “enlightened” elec- 
torate is deemed by many Americans to be 
essential for a government of, by, and for 
the people. 

Many advances and improvements have 
been made in American education in recent 
years, But they fall far short of the chal- 
lenge—not merely the challenge of the So- 
Viet Union for world leadership, but the 
Challenge of our own life in this exciting, 
demanding, and rewarding century. Thus I 
Submit that to sustain what we call a free 
S0clety, in its best and full sense, we shall 
have to work at It a good deal harder and 
devote more—and ever more—of our atten- 
tlon and resources to education. 

One of the eye-opening passages in the 
recent House of Representatives committee 
report on education in the Soviet Union ap- 
Pears in the preface signed by Congressman 
Brapemas, He says: 

“Today, education represents a national 
expenditure of about $30 billion, which (in 
the United States) is only about 5 percent of 
Our gross national product. According to the 
October 1963 issue of the magazine U.S.S.R., 
the Soviet Union regards education so highly 
that in 1963 it spent 13.8 billion rubles on 
education, or about 16 percent of all budget- 
ary expenditures. It would, of course, be 
misleading to compare a percent of the U.S. 
Bross national product with a percent of the 
total Soviet budgetary expenditures. What 
is significant is that the Soviet Union in 
1963 spent approximately the same amount 
©n education as on defense (13.888 billion 
rudles).“ 

It is, of course, not correct to compare a 
Percentage of gross national product with a 
Percentage of the national budget, as Con- 
fressman Brapemas himself states. Further, 
the education budget in the U.S.S.R. most 
likely includes items not included in U.S. 
figures (press and other information media, 
for example). Even so, the Soviet figure is 
very high. It reflects a stage in their edu- 
cational development in which they are 
desperately trying to catch up with—and to 
zurpass— the United States. 

Soviet plans for the future are ambitious, 
thorough, and expensive. They Involve no 
less than centrally directed and controlled 
use of the mass media—teleyision, radio, 
films, and press—as well as enormous ex- 
Pansion of both conventional and experi- 
Mental teaching techniques—programed 
learning, recordings, films, and every form 
Of visual ald. 

On Moscow subways and buses every sec- 
Ond or third passenger may be reading a 
book. Soviet books may become even 
cheaper, since prices can be fixed regardless 
Of profit. Libraries are used intensively. 
They may become palaces, and the lowliest 
Worker will be encouraged to use them. 

Early learning, especially during those 
Most malleable years of a rhild’s life from 
2 to 7, will be stressed. So also with 
Schemes to speed up and condense the proc- 
ëss of acquiring the basic tools of reading 
“nd figuring. The Soviet objective is to 
bring intellectual workers to the frontiers of 
knowledge at a much younger age. Soviet 
educators hope to add at least 5 years to 
the life of a scholar-scientist—at the begin- 
Ring of his educable life, beginning virtually 
at his first breath. This is a legitimate goal. 

is I predict will also become our Ameri- 
can goal, although we do not now see this 
Clearly. 

Thus the present phase of education in 
the Soviet Union is a clear challenge to our 
U.S. system. In the future this will be even 
More manifestly true. Senator FULBRIGHT 
Predicted succinctly the implications of the 
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educational competition in his remarks on 
the Senate floor on December 10, 1963: 

“I was interested in hearing this morning 
that our competitors and antagonists, the 
Russians, are spending almost twice as much 
of their gross national product on education 
as this country is. I predict that history will 
show that it is in this area that the real 
struggle will be determined.” 

Here is current confirmation by one of our 
most experienced political observers of my 
1956 report on “the cold war of the class- 
rooms.” 

Does this mean we should emulate Soviet 
educational attitudes? Of course not. We 
could not if we tried. Nor should we—nor 
need we—try. I favor nothing of the kind. 
But we should not be blind to what we can 
learn from Soviet techniques and methods, 

As I have pointed out, the welfare of the 
state is the end objective of the Soviet sys- 
tem; the individual's welfare is the end of the 
American system. In the Soviet Union, power 
and decisionmaking are concentrated; in the 
United States; they are diffused. The Soviet 
state speaks with one voice; we speak with 
many voices. The Soviet goal is the commu- 
nization of the world. American society has 
no single goal unless it is peace and freedom 
for human beings to pursue many goals. The 
U.S.S.R. conceives & perfect Soviet man, The 
United States holds up no such Ideological 
goal. 
But at the technological and technical level 
in the fleld of education, can the two coun- 
tries learn from each other? Manifestly they 
can, Can such an Interchange go beyond 
this? Edward Crankshaw, writing in 1964 
for the London Observer, and for the New 
York Times, sees the logic of events leading 
to an eventual Soviet-American rapproche- 
ment. This may have implications applied 
to both educational systems. I am not now 
endorsing his point of view, although I am 
glad to espouse it as a theme for public dis- 
cussion. He sees emerging from the confu- 
sion of overall Soviet political policy a trend 
toward an undeclared alliance between the 
two great powers, who will act as “joint nu- 
clear policemen on a worldwide scale.” But, 
as Crankshaw points out, logic is one thing: 
human aspiration, with its “incorrigible de- 
termination to eat its cake and have it, quite 
another.” I am not sanguine about the pro- 
spect of any foreseeable basic changes in the 
nature of communism, although I feel that at 
this juncture in history it is essential for the 
people of the United States to know and un- 
derstand the people of the Soviet Union much 
better than they have in the past—and for 
them to understand us. And why not? Isn't 
this the best chance? And through such un- 
derstanding, may not a still better chance 
develop? This is perhaps the world’s great- 
est hope. We must be on guard, but we must 
pursue the hope. Similarly, we must ever 
strive for better understanding, and ulti- 
mately for more agreement on goals of edu- 
cation in our two countries. Is it possible 
that our jolnt devotion to education may 
help foster even such a seemingly remote pos- 
sibility as Crankshaw's undeclared alliance? 


Austrian Federal Chancellor Dr. Klaus 
Urges a Broad and Inclusive Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a 


notable address to the General Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe at Stras- 
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bourg on January 26, 1965, Austrian Fed- 
eral Chancellor Dr. Josef Klaus urged a 
unification of Europe that is broad and 
inclusive. 

While seeking to diminish differences 
between East and West, Europe should 
keep a door open for the countries of 
Eastern Europe, he said. 

Strive for a European formula that pro- 
vides room for all the nations of Europe— 


Dr. Klaus said. 

I include pertinent excerpts from Dr, 
Klaus’ excellent speech: 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, 
“Civis Europaeus Sum"—I am a citizen of 
Europe: inspired by an old Roman custom 
those are to be the first words of homage and 
introduction addressed by the Austrian Fed- 
eral Chancellor to you, ladies and gentle- 
men, the representatives from 17 nations, 
of European thought, European ethics, and 
the European way of life. In greeting you 
as the envoys of so many countries with dif- 
ferent languages, I salute the diversity of 
this Continent, a diversity decreed by history. 
But in greeting you as members of this 
gugust Assembly, which is a European body 
of incomparable value, I also salute the unity 
in diversity for which we strive, our common 
European way of thinking, the “European 
idea” that unites us. 

Among the achievements of our time is the 
awareness that the world is becoming small- 
er, that nations are getting into closer touch, 
that the continents are losing their old di- 
mensions. The nations of Europe have be- 
come more and more conscious of the fact 
that the cruel feuds and wars which have 
divided the peoples of Europe until well into 
our century must end, If Europe is to sur- 
vive in the world of tomorrow. That the peo- 
ple of this Continent are striving for unity, 
that they are willing to overcome the selfish- 
ness inherent in nationalism must be con- 
sidered a great step forward in the progress 
of civilization. 

Where does Europe stand today? Who is 
entitled to speak on behalf of all? 

We only have to open a political reference 
book and look up the European associations 
and organizations, to see that the difficulty 
of creating a union of European nations does 
not only result from the diversity and num- 
ber of peoples, but also from the diversity 
and number of institutions and associations 
created by the nations of Europe. The 
enumeration of only a few of these organiza- 
tions—EEC, Euratom, ECSC, EFTA, and 
many others—suffices to show the richness 
of the European spectrum. 

But when one resorts to catchwords,“ 
further differentiations become possible. 

There are the advocates of a “greater Eu- 
rope“ and those who want a so-called little 
Europe. 

There are conceptions which the political 
commentators register under the heading of 
“l'Europe des patries,“ Europe as a com- 
munity of sovereign nations; and there is 
the opposite ideal: Europe as a Vaterland“ 
replacing the national states. 

Among the Europeans there are Fed- 
eralists” and Confederalists“; there are 
those who want to preserve a “national” 
structure for the unified Continent, and 
those who want to give it a “supranational” 
one. Some want Europe to be an indepen- 
dent “third power,” others want to see the 
Continent embedded in a great “Atlantic 
partnership.” Finally, there are Europeans 
who can only imagine a “fully integrated” 
Europe as far as military, economic, cultural 
and political matters are concerned, and 
there are Europeans who regard this very 
tendency as a great danger. 

It is not because I wanted to produce the 
impression that the pursuit of Europe ap- 

hopeless in view of the numerous dif- 
ferent attitudes, opinions, and philosophies 
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that I have taken the liberty of reviewing 
briefly the great mosaic of existing concep- 
tions of the unification of Europe; I have 
done so because such a survey of the difer- 
ent points of view enables me to highlight 
the problems that arise in connection with 
Austria's orientation toward Europe. And 
about this difficulty, about these Austrian 
problems, let me now say a few words. 

Left over after the dismemberment of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy the small coun- 
try of Austria at first found it dificult to fit 
herself into the European political system 
esteblished by the peace treaties of 1919, a 
system which, as we all know, did not prove 
long lived. What had been handed over to 
the 7 million Austrians, the residue of 
the dismembered great empire, was regarded 
by many of my compatriots as well as by 
numerous foreign observers as a very poor 
basis for a new beginning, as a very small 
dowry for the establishment of a new state. 
Inevitably at that timé many an Austrian 
patriot considered union with a larger eco- 
nomic and political body the only possible 
way out of that very discouraging situation. 
It was only when Austria had in fact van- 
ished from the map in 1938 that many became 
aware of the historic si ce and the 
tragic consequences of that event for the 
other European nations. 

The Austrians did not only have to go 
through the “sea of blood and tears,” to 
quote Sir Winston Churchill's unforgettable 
moving phrase, like all the other European 
nations, before they were able to rejoin the 
community of the peoples of Europe as a 
completely free and independent member. 
Even after the end of the war they had to 
wait for a rather long time. It was only 10 
years later that thelr hour came: May 15, 
1955, when the “State Treaty for the Reestab- 
lishment of an Independent and Democratic 
Austria” was signed. On October 26 of the 
same year Austria's Parliament passed the 
constitutional law laying down the country’s 
permanent neutrality. This act was passed 
“for the permanent maintenance of Austria's 
external independence and the preservation 
of the integrity of her territory.” It may seem 
strange for the head of government of a Eu- 
ropean state to lay so much emphasis on 
the desire of his country to retain its inde- 
pendence in addressing this Assembly which 
you, ladies and gentlemen, have formed for 
the express purpose of discussing ever new 
and ever better ways and possiblities for the 
pursuit of European unity. 

Karl Jaspers rightly observes: "The ethos 
of neutrality proper—which in smaller states 
reaches into the very way of life as well as 
into the consciousness of existence of the 
individual citizen—could serve as guidepost 
to world order. The essence of the neutrality 
of small powers, self-restraint, would become 
universal.” 

Neutrality and independence are now the 
basis of our political existence, the indis- 
pensable precondition for continued friendly 
relations with the great powers, the solid 
basis of our good relations with our neigh- 
bors, the “sine qua non” of an avoidance of 
tension in the Danubian area of central 
Europe. 

We Austrians know what the great unity of 
Europe means for everybody, including our- 
selves. Therefore, what Austria’s representa- 
tive requests of this distinguished Assembly 
and of all who think and feel as Europeans 
and who desire a unified Europe is this: 
Please search for a European formula which 
is not too narrow and too restricted; find a 
European formula in which there is no ex- 
clusivism"; strive for a European formula 
that provides room for all the nations of Eu- 
rope. The neutral countries, too, are part of 
Europe, and they do not wish to be forced 
into the role of expatriates on their own Con- 
tinent. “Isolation of the neutrals” must not 
be the motto when the other Europeans think 
of creating the Europe of tomorrow. We were 
among the nations who warmly welcomed the 
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resolution passed by the Committee of Min- 


isters in the course of its 32d session, because 


this represents an important step forward on 
the way to the unification of Europe. 

After the liberation of Austria had been 
achieved, Julius Raab gave the following de- 
scription of the new hopeful attitude of my 
compatriots: The most important symptom 
of the change the attitude of the Austrians 
has undergone is that they now believe in 
the political and economic viability of their 
country. Therefore the overwhelming major- 
ity of the Austrian people wants Austria to 
remain an independent state and rejects any 
policy that tends to jeopardize that Inde- 
pendence.” 

I fully concur with that statement of my 
predecessor, But now I have to give you a 
short description of my country’s economic 
situation so that you will understand why, in 
the future, Austria, while fulfilling all her 
international obligations and strictly main- 
taining her neutrality, must continue to 
move with the great economic currents of 
Europe and avold being pushed into a pic- 
turesque but sterile backwater. 

The Austrian economy has shown a favor- 
able development during the last decade, a 
trend which has been facilitated by the 
favorable level of international economic 
activities. But the various measures adopted 
under Austria's economic policy also con- 
tributed materially toward this development. 
Their main emphasis was on a well-designed 
growth policy; on the prevention of any 
major inflationary tendencies and on in- 
creasing mass incomes and raising the popu- 
lution’s standard of living. Between 1950 
and 1959, there were, among the OECD coun- 
tries, only the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Greece which recorded higher growth 
rates than Austria. This growth, it is true, 
slackened somewhat after 1960, but in 1963 
and 1964 Austria was again among the lead- 
ing European countries. This fast p 
has primarily been due to the high level of 
investment; the changes in the economic 
pattern in favor of more productive 
branches; the shifting of manpower from 
agriculture to industry—a "sacrificium so- 
ciale" imposed on Austrian farmers for the 
benefit of the Austrian people as a whole— 
and, last not least, due to the prevailing in- 
dustrial peace and to the prevention of any 
serious internal crises. There exists hardly 
any other country throughout Europe 
where the internal stability has been war- 
ranted by the fact that the political respon- 
sibility has uninterruptedly for 20 years, 
been vested in a government whose pattern 
did not change. In this government the Fed- 
eral Chancellor has been appointed by the 
Austrian People’s Party, while the Vice Chan- 
cellor has been delegated by the Socialist 
Party which ls second in Importance in our 
country. 

As the social product has grown, mass in- 
comes, too, haye gone up. From 1950 to 1962, 
average per capita incomes of Austrian de- 
pendent workers rose, in real terms, by 40 
to 50 percent. This increase of mass in- 
comes resulted quite naturally in a corre- 
sponding increase of the living standard, a 
fact which was reflected by the growing share 
of incomes spent for the purchase of durable 
consumer goods. 

From the description I have given of my 
country’s economic situation—which jus- 
tifles a reasonable optimism—you will read- 
ily understand that the Austrian people, with 
their sad experience from the interwar pe- 
riod, are greatly interested not to miss the 
connection with the large international 
economic areas which are in the making in 
Europe. Therefore, since the initiation of 
the Marshall plan, we have cooperated in all 
economic schemes in Europe with a view to 
insure prosperity to our economy by securing 
our markets with our traditional trading 
partners. This was the reason why we co- 
operated in the attempts to create a large 
European free trade area, which then formed 
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the objective of the Intense work of a com- 
mittee of OEEC, When late in 1958 it be- 
came obvious that this way was imprac- 
ticable because it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of all member countries, we joined the 
European Free Trade Association. We have 
benefited from our cooperation in that 
organization in that we have been able to 
intensify our trade with EFTA countries. 
However, our economy is so highly depend- 
ent on exports that economically we must 
keep pace with the European Economic Com- 
munity and cannot dispense with a contin- 
ued development of favorable trade relations 
with it. We certainly do hope that satisfac- 
tory solutions can be found for all countries 
which are interested in European trade and 
which have to face problems similar to ours. 
However, the problem as to whether each of 
these countries can wait equally long for an 
overall European solution will depend on the 
individual country's economic structure, its 
economic resources or, so to speak, on the 
length of its “economic breath.” We people 
of Austria believe that, in the interest of this 
country's industry, trades, and agriculture, 
there should be no further unnecessary delay 
in the conclusion of a special kind of arrange- 
ment with the European Economic Commu- 
nity. Ever since December 1961 we have 
been making efforts to enter into such nego- 
tiations, and we hope that the EEC Council 
of Ministers will at the soonest possible date 
issue a mandate to the Commission to take 
up negotiations. We Austrians realize fully 
that the participation of our country—its 
integratlon—in the economic dynamism of 
Europe is an indispensable condition for 
maintaining Austria free and independent. 
Such an arrangement, it is true, will have 
to take account of the particularities and 
reserves resulting from our firm will to abide 
strictly by our international obligations and 
to maintain, in accordance with our under- 
takings, “permanent” neutrality, which, be- 
sides, has been time and again appreciated by 
both the East and the West in view of its 
high stabilizing effect. 


In a recent address before the council of 
Europe, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, Austria's Federal 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, drew the atien- 
tion of the Assembly to our country's geo- 
graphical position and in particular em- 
phasized the fact that our country is nearer 
to the capitals of the countries in Eastern 
Europe than all other metropolises of Europe 
and that in our country there live many 
people whose forefathers came from coun- 
tries in Central, Eastern, and Southern Eu- 
rope. Dr, Kreisky warned against any over- 
estimation of Austria's possibilities, but 
rightly pointed out that the relations to 
Eastern Europe “crente affinities and consti- 
tute imponderables” which are of sig- 
nificance. 

And that is a fact which must not beneg- 
lected by the political architects of the fu- 
ture Europe; namely, the fact that Eastern 
Europe is also part of Europe. Europe does 
not end at the eastern borders of my coun- 
try. The city of Vienna should not be re- 
garded as “the terminus of the West” as Dr. 
Drimmel, vice mayor of Vienna, rightly put 
it. The future house of Europe would have 
to be viewed by us Austrians as an unfinished 
and incomplete structure if It consisted of a 
central front and a western wing while the 
eastern wing would remain unfinished. Aus- 
tria adheres to the liberal-democratic way of 
life. We hold fast to Western thinking, to 
Western traditions and habits. We know 
that the countries of Eastern Europe have 
a social system which has nothing in com- 
mon with our own. But we welcome that 
evolution in the countries of Eastern Europe 
which makes us hope that these peoples will 
comie closer to greater Europe. In our view 
it is to be welcomed when they open their 
doors ever more widely inscribing them ever 
more clearly and invitingly with the words: 
Introltel nam et hic Europa est.“ And we 
welcome their people when they come to our 
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Countries in ever-growing numbers as yisi- 
tors and tourists, as economic and political 
Negotiators, and as artists and scientists. 

The Council of Europe has initiated a great 
number of agreements and has sponsored 
many European conferences which were not 
dedicated to the so-called major unsolved 
Problems of policy but to very important and 
Useful arrangements which produce bene- 
ficlal effects in many spheres of social life. 
1 refer in this connection—to give most re- 
cent examples—to the important European 
Conference on Air Pollution, which was held 
at Strasbourg last year and I refer to the 
Parliamentary. and Scientific Conference 
Which was convened in Vienna last May. I 
know your efforts for arriving at a Europe- 
Wide cooperation, for instance, in the fields 
of metetorology and river conservancy. As 
the representatives of a country of recreation 
and tourism we are highly interested in these 
Activities. To me, it would appear reason- 
able to consider seriously an invitation to 
the countries of Eastern Europe in order to 
arouse at first their interest in European 
Cooperation in all of those spheres where 
& new climate of cooperation between the 
West and the East could be created irrspec- 
tive of political resentments and diver- 
fencies. I fully endorse the ideas expressed 
in your recommendation No. 389 last May 
Which stated that it was a “duty of the 
Council of Europe to contribute both to- 
Ward uniting free and democratic Europe 
and reducing tensions between East and 

est.” 

In the 15 years of its existence, the Coun- 
Cil of Europe has displayed an activity which 
has been extremely beneficial to the people 
Of Europe. The agreements, recommenda- 
tions, debates, and discussions have been to 
the advantage of all member countries. The 
flexibility of your statute, the wise limita- 
tlon of your scope of activities to fields where 
any competition with other European orga- 
nizations is avoided make Strasbourg and 
the Council of Europe an ideal place of meet- 
ing for all Europeans. This is your great 
Asset, because it is precisely for this reason 
that Strasbourg has become a signpost 
Showing the way to greater Europe, to that 
Europe of which at all times the best Eu- 
TOpeans have dreamt. It should become pos- 
Bible, even in critical moments, when the Eu- 
Topean family will be at variance, that the 
common philosophy to which we adhere 
Should prove its worth and prevail over na- 
tional interests. 

We have a regrettable dispute on the issue 
Of South Tyrol with Italy, our neighbor with 
Whom we desire to entertain good and 
friendly relations. We are conducting very 
intensive negotiations on that problem with 
the Italian Government, I should like to 
all myself of this opportunity to thank the 
Council of Europe for actively assisting in the 

nation of the existing difficulties be- 
tween Italy and Austria by setting up a 
Subcommittee. 

In conclusion I should like to say this: 

Austria’s main contribution toward reduc- 

tensions between East and West is her 
foreizn policy which provides the basis for 
Peaceful relations in the geographical area 
around our own territory. Since 1955, 
Austria has been a stabilizing factor in 
Europe, and since then it has been one of 
the basic principles of our foreign policy to 

tain undisturbed and untroubled rela- 
tons with the main signatories of the State 

Caty. For some time, we have had very 
Bood and friendly relations with Yugoslavia 
and in recent months we have arrived at a 
demarkable improvement of our relations 
With Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Po- 
land; furthermore, we wish that the settle- 
Ment of pending property issues with Czech- 
Slovakia should result in a further improve- 
ment of our relations with that neighbor of 
Ours, Similarly, we do hope. for an early 
Settlement of unsolved property problems 
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with Poland. The people of Austria have 
one great wish; to create such conditions 
along the borders with our neighbors as will 
constitute a very clear and manifest proof 
of the elimination of tension in this part 
of Europe. All of our efforts in the interna- 
tional sphere are aimed at maintaining and 
insuring Austria's present position in inter- 
national relations. We believe that in pur- 
suing this policy, we act not only in our own 
interest but also in the interest of all nations 
of Europe. 

The starting point of the activity of the 
Council of Europe was the profession of faith 
in man, in human freedom, and human 
dignity. Allow me to add a personal remark: 
I know that the living together of people 
different in origin, different in their way of 
thinking, and different in their philosophy 
presupposes a great deal of tolerance on all 
sides. We live in a pluralistic society which 
cannot regard as its exclusive objective the 
realization of the so-called Christian Ooci- 
dent. As a Christian, as an Austrian, and as 
a European, I take this profession of faith in 
man for a reliable proof of the fact that in 
Europe today there are men of different phi- 
losophies and of different ideologies making 
efforts to seek and establish a European sys- 
tem of human relationships whose basic 
principles are rooted in European (occi- 
dental) thinking. I wish that the Council of 
Europe continue to be a Europe-wide forum 
providing an opportunity for all Europeans 
to participate in your discussions, In tak- 
ing the floor I introduced myself to your As- 
sembly by saying “Ciyis Europaeus Sum.” 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
request you to recognize Austria's position in 
Europe, as I haye explained it. Not only to- 
Gay but also in future decades, in the 
“Europe of tomorrow,” we Austrian people 
wish to be able to come to this Assembly and 
to greet you with the same saluation: “We 
are citizens of Europe.” 


League of Women Voters Again Sup- 
ports Home Rule for District of Colum- 
bia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters is an organiza- 
tion which consistently serves the Na- 
tion by drawing together the important 
facts about the important issues and pre- 
senting them to its members and to the 
Nation. 

The league has served us well again in 
its March issue of Facts and Issues.” 
An article on home rule for the District 
of Columbia asks the most frequent ques- 
tions raised about home rule and gives 
the relevant answers. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the league's article 
be included at this point in the Recorp 
for the consideration of the Members of 
the House. 

The article follows: 

Home RULE FoR THE DISTRICT or COLUMSIA? 

Washington is a lovely city. Crowds of 
sightseers take home and cherish memory of 
the Capitol, the White House, the Lincoln 
Memorial, the Washington Monument, the 
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Supreme Court, the National Art Gallery, 
and the glory of flowers in spring. But they 
do not see Washington, which is the District 
of Columbia, as a city with citizens, schools, 
houses, like other cities. Its schools, like 
others, are overcrowded; it, too, has dilapi- 
dated teeming slums and it is concerned 
about high rates of crime, infant mortality, 
and dependency. Many District citizens, in- 
cluding the Commissioners who administer 
District affairs, work as citizens elsewhere 
Go—tor better schools, more health services, 
leas racial discrimination in housing and 
hiring., 

But what District citizens think and say 
has had little impact on improving these con- 
ditions. They have no vote for their city 
government and their city officers have no 
ultimate power. American citizens who are 
represented in Congress should know about 
this anomalous situation in the Nation's 
Capital City. 

Home rule, or more appropriately local self- 
government, would restore to citizens of 
Washington the privilege of voting for offi- 
cials who would have the authority to enact 
and enforce laws relating to purely local af- 
fairs, the power to tax and to determine how 
local tax money should be allocated. 

Home rule is a solution which has the 
overwhelming support of the majority of 
voters in Washington, and many local and 
national organizations. 


WASHINGTON HAD SELF GOVERNMENT BEFORE 
RECONSTEUCTION ERA 


Local self-government is not a new idea. 
For almost three-quarters of a century after 
the city was granted a charter in 1802, Wash- 
ington's citizens practiced local self-govern- 
ment as anticipated by the Founding Fa- 
thers. They elected mayors and city councils 
of various types until the Reconstruction 
Era. In 1871 there were three separate 
jurisdictions within the District of Colum- 
bia; the city of W. the city of 
Georgetown, and the county of Washington. 
That year, Congress abolished these three 
separate governments. A single jurisdiction, 
the District of Columbia, was established in 
order that improvements in sanitation and 
other public works might be accomplished. 

The new government, consisting of an ap- 
pointed governor and a legislative assembly 
of two chambers, one appointed and one 
elected by popular franchise, was charged 
with the responsibility of providing the city 
with the public works it so desperately 
needed. In its haste to fulfill this charge 
and with insufficient fiscal guidance and 
financial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment, it brought the city to the edge of 
bankruptcy. 

Washington in this period was emerging 
from the havoc of the Civil War and was 
developing into the major city it is today. 
Among its problems, then as now, was the 
question of how financial responsibility for 
the development of the National Capital 
should be shared between the local and Fed- 
eral Governments. There had been a good 
deal of bickering between Congress and the 
city governments as to responsibility for 
bearing the financial burden of educating 
the newly freed slaves who had come to 
Washington in great numbers in the preced- 
ing decade and there was some fear among 
the city’s white population about the way 
Washington's newly enfranchised Negroes 
might use their vote. 

COMMISSION GOVERNMENT INTENDED AS 
TEMPORARY MEASURE 

In 1874 Congress decided to take over ad- 
ministration of the city. It withdrew the 
local franchise and established the commis- 
sion form of government as a tem 
measure until the city could get back on its 
feet financially. This measure was made per- 
manent by passage of the Organic Act of 
1878, and essentially the same form of gov- 
ernment operates in the District to this day. 
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PRESENT STRUCTURE OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 

At present, both legislative and fiscal re- 
sponsibility for the District of Columbia rests 
with Congress. There are four congressional 
committees who spend all or part of their 
time on District affairs—the Committees on 
the District of Columbia in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, which con- 
sider all measures relating to District 
municipal affairs other than appropriations, 
and the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees, which consider appropriations, 

Congress has delegated limited authority 
to a board of three commissioners (one of 
whom is detailed from the Army Corps of 
Engineers), who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and to many agencies whose members 
are variously appointed by the President, the 
Commissioners, or judges of the district 
court. The most important of these agencies 
are: 


The National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, which is the central planning agency 
for the Federal and District governments 
within the National Capital region. 

Redevelopment Land Agency, which ad- 
ministers urban renewal in the District. 

National Capital Housing Authority, the 
District's public housing agency. 

National Capital Transportation Agency, 
which was established in 1960 to prepare a 
transit development program for the Nation- 
al Capital region. 

The Chief of the Army Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, who is responsible for the 
District's water supply. 

National Park Service, which has exclusive 
charge and control of the park system, 

Architect of the Capitol, who is an agent 
of Congress and has jurisdiction and control 
over the U.S. Capitol Grounds. 

Zoning Commission 


Board of Zoning Adjustment, which can 
make exceptions to zoning regulations. 
Public Service Commission 


Boards of Education, Elections, Library 
Trustees, and Recreation. 

The District Commissioners are respon- 
sible for the agencies of the District govern- 
ment as follows: 

Commissioner of Public Works (Engineer 
Commissioner)—Departments of Sanitary 
Engineering, Highways and Traffic, Buildings 
and Grounds, Motor Vehicles, Licenses and 
Inspections, and Veterans’ Affairs; Office of 
the Surveyor; Office of Urban Renewal; Office 
of the Motor Vehicle Parking Agency, 

Commissioner of Public Safety (usually 
the president of the Board of Commissioners, 
who also has many ceremonial duties) 
Metropolitan Police Department, Fire Depart- 
ment, Office of Civil Defense, Office of Re- 
corder of Deeds. 

Commissioner of Public Health and Wel- 
fare—Departments of Public Health, Public 
Welfare, Corrections, Insurance, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation; Board of Parole; Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board; Minimum 
Wage and Industrial Safety Board; Office of 
Coroner. 

Neither the Congressmen, the Commission- 
ers, nor administrators of any of the agen- 
cies listed above, even those whose functions 
relate exclusively to the local community, are 
answerable to the citizens of Washington. 

Home rule would transfer to a locally 
elected government the powers presently 
held by the Commissioners and the responsi- 
bility for purely local functions performed 
by such special agencies as the Boards of 
Education and Elections. To protect the 
Federal interest and to insure that Wash- 
ington is a capital worthy of the Nation, 
the other agencies would continue as Federal 
organizations. Members of the locally 
elected government, representing the Dis- 
trict interest, would have the positions in 
these agencies now set aside for the Com- 
missioners, 
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CONGRESS LEGISLATES, COMMISSIONERS 
ADMINISTER 


Congress legislates for the District on all 
matters that have not been delegated to the 
District Board of Commissioners. The Com- 
missioners administer the laws and super- 
vise most of the administrative agencies of 
the District government. In the critical 
matter of finance, however, they may only 
set the rate of taxation on real estate; all 
other taxing and bonding authority is re- 
tained by the Congress. 

The Commissioners are responsible for 
drawing up the annual budget for the city. 
It is prepared in a manner similar to that 
followed by departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, The District’s budget is tied to 
the Federal budgetary cycle and suffers frus- 
trating delays because of this fact. (For 
example, the budget for fiscal year 1964 
which began on July 1, 1963, was not adopted 
by Congress until December 1963; the budget 
for fiscal year 1965 which began on July 1, 
1964, was adopted in August 1964.) The 
Federal Bureau of the Budget presents the 
District budget to the President after the 
Commissioners and their agency heads, to- 
gether with the budget officer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of General Ad- 
ministration, have scrutinized and weighed 
budget estimates along with projected total 
revenue. After the President submits the 
budget to Congress, the Commissioners and 
their staff appear before the District of 
Columbia Subcommittees of the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees to justify 
the budget. 


DOES CONGRESS “FOOT THE BILL” FOR 
WASHINGTON? 


Since Congress plays such a central and 
crucial role in these budgetary procedures, 
many persons erroneously believe that Con- 
gress foots the bill for the city of Washington. 
The fact is that nearly 90 percent of the Dis- 
trict’s general fund expenditures come from 


(schools, Ubraries, police and fire protection, 
courts, corrections, welfare, sanitation, rec- 
reation, and the construction of public 
buildings for any of these purposes). How- 
ever, Washingtonians have no official voice 
either in the of these taxes or in 
deciding how these revenues should be spent. 
A part of the District's operating and 
maintenance budget is financed by Federal 
money. The Federal payment is compen- 
sation to the city for the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government and tax-exempt institu- 
tions, such as embassies and national head- 
quarters for many organizations, occupy 
more than 50 percent of the city’s land but 
pay no taxes to the city. During the last 
decade, the Federal payment has been small, 
hovering around 12 percent. From 1879 
through 1920, 50 percent of the general fund 
appropriation was paid by Congress and 50 
percent from District taxes. Since 1921, 
however, the Federal payment has fluctuated 
from a high of 39.5 percent in 1924 to a low 
of 8.5 percent in 1954. 
WILL HOME RULE MEAN LOSS OF FEDERAL PAY- 
MENT AND INCREASE IN LOCAL TAXES? 
There is concern in some quarters that if 
Congress were to transfer revenue and budget 
functions to a locally elected council it would 
be disinclined to appropriate reasonable an- 
nual Federal payments to the District and the 
tax burden on Washington's residents and 
businesses would necessarily increase. Sup- 
porters of self-government argue that the 
Federal Government's financial obligation to 
the District derives not from Congress leg- 
islative responsibility for the District but 
rather from the role which the city plays 
as Capital of the Nation. Compounded with 
the fact that more than 50 percent of the 
city’s land is tax exempt is the fact that the 
city incurs extra expenses and its ordinary 
city functions cost more because it is the 
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Federal City: It must pave wider streets, 
plant and care for more trees, help to keep 
more parks than most cities; plan for and 
clean up after parades for visiting dignitaries 
and on speciai occasions; it has thousands of 
tourists every year; it even finances the op- 
eration of the National Zoo. 

As for the often-used argument that taxes 
will go up in the wake of self-government, 
it is noted that taxes have increased in Wash- 
ington in the absence of home rule and that 
tax increases are common in cities through- 
out the country. Tax increase is not a prob- 
lem that is unique to Washington, but taxa- 
tion without representation is. Some forces 
are responsive to the “taxation without 
representation” complaint and propose as a 
remedy representation in Congress. Full 
representation in Congress can be granted. 
however, only by adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution which requires action by 
Congress and ratification by the States. 
Local self-government, including a provision 
for a nonvoting delegate to the House of 
Representatives, can be achieved simply by 
an act of Congress. 

HOME RULE IS CONSTITUTIONAL 

Questions have been raised as to the legal- 
ity of home rule for the District of Columbia. 
This matter was settled in 1953 when the 
Supreme Court unanimously upheld the con- 
stitutionality of hame rule. Its decision in 
the Thompson Restaurant case confirmed 
the fact that Congress can properly delegate 
to a city council or legislative assembly the 
authority to pass laws for the District. Eh 


PROTECTION OF THE FEDERAL INTEREST IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The status of Washington as the Capital of 
the Nation and the concentration of s0 
many Federal agencies here are factors in the 
home rule problem. Some opponents of 
home rule maintain that the Federal in- 
terest might be overshadowed by the paro- 
chial interests of local residents and their 
elected representatives. On the contrary, the 
Federal interest will be protected under any 
proposed form of home rule because ulti- 
mate legislative authority for the District 
will still rest with the Congress, as set forth 
in article I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States Congress would still have 
the authority to initiate legislation for the 
District if it chose to do so or to veto any 
locally adopted legislation that threatens the 
Federal interest. Recent bills have provided 
that the President have the right to yeto any 
acts of a local government which might be 
contrary to the Federal interest. Further 
limitations have been written into home rule 
proposals to the extent that the local govern- 
ment would have no authority with respect 
to Federal agencies beyond that which the 
Commissioners have at present, 


HOME RULE COULD MEAN BETTER 
GOVERN MENT 


Would the Federal interest and the in- 
terests of good government be served better 
if Congress relieved itself of the duties per- 
taining to the formulating of laws for the 
ninth largest city of the United States? 
Local needs of a large city require local at- 
tention and study to provide effective local 
government, Most Members of Congress can- 
not devote themselves to the District and its 
problems—they simply do not have the time 
to give Washington the attention it needs 
because of the volume and complexity of leg- 
islation affecting their own districts, States, 
the Nation, and the world. Since city coun- 


Art. I, sec. 8, contains this provision: 
"The Congress shall have power * * * to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatsoever over such District (not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square) as may, by cession of 
particular States, and the acceptance of Con- 
gress, become the seat of the government of 
the United States.“ 
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Cilmen would not have these other weighty 
responsibilities, it could be expected that 
time and energies would be devoted to 
the problems of the city and its residents. 
SUPPORT FOR HOME RULE 

The Senate of the United States has passed 
bills to give the District of Columbia home 
Tule five times since 1948. The Truman, 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson admin- 
lstrations have all endorsed home rule for 
the District, as have the two major national 
Political parties. Although the House Dis- 
trict Committee has never given the House 
Of Representatives the opportunity to vote 
on these bills, repeated surveys of House 

bers indicate there seems to be sufficient 
Sentiment in favor of home rule to permit 
the passage of a bill if one were permitted 
to come before them. 

American citizens take for granted their 
Tight to vote in local elections. Residents of 
dur Nation's Capital want this right, too. 

the 1964 District primary elections, Wash- 

nians had their first opportunity to vote 

for President and Vice Presidnt under the 

234 amendment to the Constitution. Both 

ocratic and Republican ballots con- 

ed questions asking voters to indicate 

Whether they wanted local self-government. 

ocrats voted 64,580 to 4,368 in favor; 

Republicans 8,094 to 7,733. Overall response 
in favor of home rule was 6 tò 1. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia 
has the support of many national organiza- 
tions, The League of Women Voters of the 
United States has supported self-government 
for the District since 1938. Others include 

AFL-CIO, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Civil Liberities 
Union, American Jewish Congress, American 
Veterans Committee, National Association 
Tor the Advancement of Colored People, Na- 
tional Association of College Women, Nation- 
al Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice, 
National Community Relations Advisory 

ttee, National Council of Jewish 
Women, Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
Fations, United Auto Workers of America, and 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 
1S OPPOSITION JUSTIFIED? 


The civil rights aspects of home rule were 
by the inclusion of a demand for 
full ent of all citizens in the 
Nation's Capital in the historic march on 
Washington for Jobs and freedom, August 28, 
1963. Negroes are a majority in Washing- 
ton—53.9 percent to the 1960 
dengus—and this fact is said to be a sig- 
nificant factor in congressional and other 
Opposition to home rule. Undoubtedly, 
Some of the present opposition has its roots 
in attitudes that grew out of the Recon- 
Struction era and the poor fiscal administra- 

n by the territorial government. 

But present-day Washington's electorate 
10 well-qualified to choose its own officials. 

© average number of school years com- 
Pleted by Washington residents aged 25 years 

over is 11.7. Only nine States surpass 
level of educational attainment. Wash- 
ans, both white and Negro, have re- 
Deatedly demonstrated their clvic maturity 
and pride in the capital city by their vigorous 
pation in civic organizations and 
Many, both white and Negro, serve with dis- 
ction in responsible positions in the 
Present District government, 

The Bureau of the Budget has carefully 
®crutinized the fiscal provisions in home rule 
legislation and has endorsed them as sound. 
There is no Teason to believe that home rule 
Would mean financial irresponsibility. 

the fiscal safeguards written into the 
bills are: limitations on the amount of bonds 
Which may be outstanding at any time; a 
imitation on the amount of borrowing which 
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may be undertaken without the assent of the 
voters; and an independent audit of the local 
government's books by the General Account- 
ing Office. 

HOME RULE IN THE 88TH CONGRESS 


For the first time in nearly 5 years, the 
House District of Columbia Committee heard 
testimony on proposals for home rule in 
November 1963. A bipartisan statement sup- 
porting home rule, signed by more than 50 
Congressmen, was filed with the committee 
and strong testimony favoring the mayor- 
council bill was presented by the president 
of the Board of Commissioners, the Attorney 
General of the United States, the Deputy 
Director of the U.S. Budget Bureau, and a 
few of the many representatives of civic 
groups who were waiting to testify. In spite 
of the strong statements presented by these 
witnesses, committee members expressed 
much interest in a bill which would retrocede 
most of the District to Maryland, claiming 
this would provide fullest enfranchisement 
for Washingtonians. However, the device of 
retrocession is of questionable constitution- 
ality. 

The hearings were recessed abruptly, to 
be resumed at the call of the chairman. 
Further hearings were not held. In May 
1964 the League of Women Voters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the League of Women 
Voters of the United States, along with the 
Washington Home Rule Committee and many 
civic organizations, filed statements in sup- 
port of home rule and joined in an effort to 
urge the chairman to close the hearings and 
report a bill. There was no response. 

HOME RULE IN THE 89TH CONGRESS? 


In his message of February 2, 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson urged the 89th Congress to 
enact legislation at “the earliest possible 
date” granting the right of self-government 
to the District of Columbia. The following 
excerpts are from that message: 

“Our Federal, State, and local governments 
rest on the principle of democratic repre- 
sentation—the people elect those who gov- 
ern them. We cherish the credo declared 
by our forefathers: no taxation without rep- 
resentation. We know full well that men 
and women give the most of themselves when 
they are permitted to attack problems which 
directly affect them. 

“Yet the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia * * * haye no vote in the govern- 
ment of their city. They are taxed without 
representation, They are asked to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship while de- 
nied one of its basic rights. 

“Self-government for the District would 
not be an innovation. It is a return to the 
views of the Founding Fathers and to the 
practice of the early days of the Nation.“ 

“There is a fundamental Federal interest 
in the National Capital. The Constitution 
wisely delegates to the Congress supreme leg- 
islative power over ‘the seat of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.’ The Congress 
can, however, delegate to a municipal legis- 
lature all the powers necessary for local self- 
government, and at the same time preserve 
fully its ultimate power and the Interests of 
the Federal Government.” 

Several bills have been introduced in the 
89th Congress to provide local self-govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia. On 
March 9 and 10 the Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee held hearings at which a 
representative of the President, the District 
Commissioners, and spokesmen for national 
and local organizations expressed support. 
The Senate seems to be moving toward pas- 
sage, for the sixth time, of a home rule bill. 

Action in the House of Representatives de- 
pends to a large degree on whether citizens 
in other parts of the country let their Repre- 
sentatives know how they feel about the local 
government situation in the Nation's Capital 


City. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to thu 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Both Houses received President’s message on reorganization of Weather 


Bureau and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
Senate cleared coffee bill for White House and worked on voting rights bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 10039-10078 


Bills Introduced: 13 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 1959-1971; and S.J. Res. 81. 


Page 10041 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S.J. Res. 81, to authorize Secretary of Commerce to 
apportion the sum authorized for fiscal year 1966 for 
National System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
(S. Rept. 187); and 

H.R. 7717, fiscal 1966 authorizations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, with amend- 
ments (S. Rept. 188). Page 10041 


Bill Referred: H.R. 6755, authorizing additional ap- 
propriations for river basin plans for flood control and 
navigation, was referred to Committee on Public Works. 

Page 10039 
Reorganization Plan No. 2—Department of Com- 
merce: President transmitted message outlining his 
proposal for the reorganization of the Weather Bureau 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, of the Department 
of Commerce—referred to Committee on Government 
Operations. Pages 10039-10041 


Interparliamentary Group: Senator McNamara was 
appointed by Vice President in lieu of Senator Young 
of Ohio to the Eighth Canada-U.S. Interparliamentary 
Group, to meet in Ottawa May 20-24. Page 10041 


Coffee Agreement: By 19 yeas to 61 nays, Senate con- 
curred in House amendment to S. 701, to carry out U.S. 
obligations under the International Coffee Agreement 
of 1962. This action cleared bill for the President’s 
signature. Pages 10083-10084 
Voting Rights: Senate worked on S. 1564, to enforce 
the 15th amendment of the Constitution of the U.S. 
(right to vote), rejecting two amendments, as follows 
(to Mansfield-Dirksen amendment in nature of a substi- 
tute for the amended committee substitute for the bill): 

By 19 yeas to 66 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
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Sparkman amendments en bloc to provide that list of 
eligible voters shall be made up of those persons the 
examiner finds to have the qualifications prescribed by 
State law rather than those having such qualifications 
not inconsistent with the Constitution of the U.S.; and 
by 34 yeas to 44 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
Prouty amendment to assure that. State and local poll 
taxes are not used to prevent voting on account of race 
or color. 

Pending at adjournment was Ervin amendment to 
provide that nothing in the proposed law shall be con- 
strued to invalidate or suspend any State law applying 
equally to citizens of all races that would merely require 
before registration or voting the ability to read or write 
in English any section of the State or Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, it was agreed to vote on the 
Ervin amendment by 2:30 p.m. on Friday, May 14, with 
debate thereon to be limited to 2 hours, equally divided, 
to start not later than 12:30 p.m. at conclusion of routine 
morning business. Pages 10078-10094 


Record Votes: Three record votes were taken today. 
Pages 10083, 10084, 10094 
Program for Friday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 5:26 p.m. until noon Friday, May 14, when 
it will continue on S. 1564, voting rights, with vote on 
pending Ervin amendment to be taken by 2:30 p.m. 
Pages 10094, 10098 


Committee Meetin N 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on fiscal 1966 budget estimates for 
the Bureau of Reclamation and power marketing agen- 
cies, having as its witnesses Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior for Water and Power; and 
Charles F. Luce, Administrator, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 
Hearings continue tomorrow. 


“The Creative Role of U.S. Private Invest- 
ment Abroad“ Address by Michael L. 
Haider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, on 
April 28, a very distinguished American 
industrialist addressed the Harvard Busi- 
ness School Club of Washington on the 
Subject “The Creative Role of U.S. Pri- 
vate Investment Abroad.” 

Michael L. Haider, chairman of the 
board of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, told the gathering of important 
contributions being made by U.S. Invest- 
ors in developing countries abroad. He 
also discussed with great clarity the many 
Problems faced by U.S. investors in the 
newly developing countries and in the 
More developed nations. 

As the chairman of a firm with vast 
investments overseas, Mr. Haider speaks 
With a deep knowledge of his subject. 
He has worked and traveled abroad many 
times in his more than 30 years with this 
great oll firm. I believe his comment will 
be of much interest to all Senators. 
Therefore, I ask that his address be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no-objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

THE CREATIVE ROLE or U.S. PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT ABROAD 
(Remarks by M. L. Halder, chairman, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, to the Harvard 

Business School Club of Washington, 

Washington, D.C., Apr. 28, 1965) 

I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to talk to you tonight and I hope that in 
deciding to discuss the role of U.S. private 
investments abroad I have selected a subject 
of mutual interest. It is a subject impor- 
tant to my company because of our extensive 
foreign investments and because about two- 
thirds of our profit comes from abroad, I 
assume that all of you as students of world 
Affairs have an interest in the subject and 
that some of you also are concerned with 
Shaping Government policies relating to for- 
eign investments. 

Before talking directly to this subject I 
Should like to digress a bit to touch on one 
aspect which has great current—but I hope 
temporary—interest: namely, the participa- 
tion of U.S. investing companies in the Presi- 
dent's voluntary cooperation program to im- 
Prove the US. balance of payments. 

I have assured Secretary of Commerce Con- 
Ror that the Jersey company will cooperate 
fully in the program. We are taking special 
Measures which we expect. will result in an 
appreclable increase in our company’s net 
Payments contribution in 1965 over the 1964 
ae which was about a third of a billion 


. 
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To accomplish this increase will not be 
easy. Ironically, the task is made harder 
in our company's case by the fact that we 
Jumped on the temperance wagon several 
years too soon. Before the voluntary pro- 
gram began we had already taken steps, 
in deference to the Natlon's balance-of- 
payments problem, to make sure that we held 
abroad no liquid funds in excess of the mini- 
mum working requirements of our foreign 
affiliates. We had refrained from the short- 
term Investment of such funds abroad where 
the yields are higher. Consequently, we can- 
not now improve our apparent balance sim- 
ply by repatriating such funds. 

Also, we have been following a policy of 
borrowing abroad. At the end of last year 
our foreign debt stood at over $1 billion, 
In view of this fact, it is not feasible 
to finance all of our foreign investments sim- 
ply by further borrowing abroad when one 
considers the magnitude of the annual ex- 
penditures required to keep our plants and 
equipment modern and efficient and to keep 
pace with the growing demand for petroleum 
products. 

In spite of these handicaps we intend to 
do our utmost to achieve a substantial im- 
provement because we concur strongly with 
the conclusion of President Johnson and 
Secretary Connor that the most suitable way 
to get U.S. business to Increase its payments 
contribution is a voluntary program. It 
provides flexibility and yet puts the respon- 
sibility on those who can make the program 
Work. 

The two main steps we are taking under 
the voluntary program are to defer invest- 
ments and, to the extent possible, to borrow 
more abroad. These steps will mean definite 
direct costs to the company. We accept 
these costs in the belief that they will be 
more than offset by adyantages which our 
company will share. Essentially, the advan- 
tages are two: stability for the dollar, and 
avoidance of the disruption and chaos which 
would accompany any attempt to introduce 
direct exchange controls into the U.S. econ- 


omy, 

Iam confident the voluntary program will 
work, and that there will be—and probably 
already has been—a clear-cut increase in the 
payments contribution of U.S. investors 
abroad. Businessmen are doing their part 
in meeting what the Government concluded 
was an urgent problem requiring immediate 
and extraordinary measures. 

Yet at the same time I should like to stress 
that I do not consider the program of volun- 
tary restraint to be a solution to our balance- 
of-payments problem. It only provides a 
breathing spell during which we can make 
sure that our fiscal and monetary policies are 
adequate to protect the value of the dollar 
on a long-term basis. 

Among other reasons, prompt removal of 
the present restraints is important for the 
sake of the balance of payments itself. We 
need to act just as soon as possible to pro- 
tect the future payments position of the 
United States—and I am talking about the 
short-term future, not a decade or more 
ahead. 

With those brief comments on the balance- 
of-payments problem we might now leave 
that subject and go on to discuss the main 
theme—the creative role of U.S. private in- 
vestment abroad. 

It might be well to begin with this ques- 
tion: Just what is private investment? I 


know this is yery elementary, but frequently 
elementary concepts are obscured by the 
complex mechanisms which grow from them, 
50 that we sometimes forget the basic con- 
cepts themselves, 

I think this is particularly true abroad 
where people encounter only the larger U.S. 
corporations, and because they are large, 
many people conclude that they make un- 
reasonable profits. These critics do not 
relate the profits to investments, nor do 
they recognize that in their own country 
they too have both large and small private 
enterprises, 

The fact is that private investment, or the 
free enterprise system, on the international 
scene just as in this country, does not con- 
sist solely of large international oil com- 
panies, IBM, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric and General Foods, and all the other 
“generals.” It includes countless colonels, 
captains, lieutenants, and privates as well. 

All elements of the private enterprise sys- 
tem, large and small, have one thing in 
common—they all invest money with the 
hope of making a profit. Whether the in- 
vestment is made in a simple machine to 
make mousetraps or in an industrial com- 
plex to make automobiles; whether it is the 
corner grocery store or the big supermarket, 
the common incentive is profit. The prospect 
of making a profit, then, is the main driving 
force which causes people to risk their money 
in investments whether in a big firm or a 
little one. 

Merely making an investment, of course, ` 
does not insure a return on the investment, 
Some useful service or product must result 
which is wanted by the purchaser and it must 
be better or cheaper than that supplied by 
a competitor. Competition, then, is the sec- 
ond driving force which motivates investors. 
And when allowed free play it is also the 
force which limits profitability of an in- 
vestment and prevents an investor from mak- 
ing an inordinate profit. 

These two forces, the profit incentive and 
competition, are responsible for the inven- 
tiveness, the ingenuity and the resourceful- 
ness of the businessman, and for the produc- 
tion of more and better services and products 
at lower prices for the consumer. 

While this system of free enterprise oper- 
ates in many countries of the world, I think 
it has been most highly developed and has 
been most beneficial in the United States. It 
has given this country the highest standard 
of living of any country in the world, as well 
as great national economic strength. In the 
process it has developed new technology as 
a result of large expenditures for research; 
new techniques of distribution; new concepts 
of mass production, and new management 
skills, 

The U.S. private investor is continually 
seeking opportunities to put his limited capi- 
tal resources to the most productive use. 
With his technology and management skills 
he often finds opportunities to apply these 
resources in foreign countries, In investing 
abroad he does several things, if he is suc- 
cessful. First, he makes a profit. Second, he 
makes a contribution to the country in which 
he invests by creating employment, by paying 
taxes, and by bringing to the public new or 
better or cheaper services and products, thus 
improving the economy. Finally, he benefits 
the U.S. economy by the return of profits and 
by stimulating exports. In addition to the 
services and goods required for his own in- 
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vestment, he also broadens the general ac- 
ceptance of U.S. manufactured goods, thus 
increasing exports of products other than his 
own. 

These facts simply illustrate the principle 
that good business trade or a good business 
investment is one in which all the parties 
directly involved share the benefits—though 
there may sometimes be less joy in the 
thoughts of a competitor standing by with a 
more costly product or less efficient invest- 
ment. 

These thoughts have been brought to mind 
by reading some of the recent newspaper ac- 
counts of comments by Government officials 
on both sides of the Atlantic and by some 
company officers in Europe on the “‘disturb- 
ing” effect of the U.S. private investment in 
Europe. I can’t help feeling that these have 
been rather heavily weighted by the view- 
point of the producer who finds himself fac- 
ing new competition in service to the 
consumer. 

Some of you may remember the story of 
Robert Benchley's dilemma when he came to 
class at Harvard one day totally unprepared 
for a surprise test question which required 
him to write about the negotiations for a 
North Atlantic fisheries convention from the 
point of view of either the British or the 
Uni States Government. Benchley met 
that crisis by writing about the convention 
from the point of view of the fish. 

What I’m trying to suggest is that we need 
an unconventional reporter these days to 
stand up for the fish“ and write about U.S. 
investment abroad from the point of view 
of the foreign consumer. From the con- 
sumer's point of view the “disturbance” 
caused by new investors is welcome, for if 
new investors did not offer something better 
to the consumers there would be no. dts- 
turbance.” The benefits of the “distur- 
bance” can take many forms. There is for 
one thing, a good deal of evidence that U.S, 
competition has had something to do with 
improvements in the quality and variety 
of goods for sale in European shops in re- 
cent years. For example, British firms are 
now offering readymade shirts with vary- 
ing sleeve lengths instead of the old one- 
length-for-all model. change may also 
have disturbed some lufacturers of arm 

but it seems clear that the con- 
sumer benefited. I suspect also that the 
competition of U.S. firms has had a lot to 
do with the fact that so many European 
firms are now studying larger economic units 
which will operate beyond narrow national 
boundaries and thus be able to produce bet- 
ter and lower priced goods for the consumer. 
In fact, one test of the role of any invest- 
ment is its contribution to the welfare of 
the consumer. I am sure that U.S. investors 
in Europe are passing that test with high 
marks. But I do not wish to suggest that 
the movement of knowledge and ideas and in- 
vestment has been only one way across the 
Atlantic; the U.S. consumer has long pene- 
fited from foreign investments here. 

The same test of benefit to the consumer 
is applicable also to investments in the 
developing nations. The same necessity 
exists there to avoid being swayed over much 
by the outcries of a producer—whether he 
controls a private or a governmental fa- 
cility—when competition puts the pressure 
on him to improve his service to the con- 
sumer, Protectionism can lead to retarded 
living standards whether it is applied against 
foreign products or foreign productive 
investments. 

Our national policy has, of course, in recent 
years taken a special interest in speeding 
up the economic development of the so- 
called developing nations. It is for this 
reason as well that we must work our way 
out of the voluntary balance-of-payments 
program. Despite an attempt at special pro- 
visions for the developing nations both in the 
voluntary balance-of-payments program and 
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in the interest equalization tax, I have seen 
evidence that the voluntary restraints are 
retarding the flow of funds to these areas 
also. Yet it is In these areas that private 
investment, when allowed the opportunity, 
can probably make its most dramatic con- 
tributions to economic growth—often in soil 
which had been nearly barren. 

I do not contend that Government enter- 
prises have never made productive economic 
innovations or carried out efficient commer- 
cial operations. But I do contend that such 
enterprises are the exception. 

By contrast, the private companies have 
invested their own funds, pioneered entirely 
new fields of production, introduced new 
standards of efficiency and professional man- 
agement—and paid their taxes. 

My company alone paid $4 billion in taxes 
and other payments to governments last year, 
a large part in the developing nations. Such 
payments by many companies provide the 
bulk of the funds needed to finance essential 
Government services such as schools, roads, 
and hospitals in the developing nations, just 
as they have done in this country. The 
funds so provided will be more commen- 
surate with the task if governments in the 
developing areas see the wisdom of concen- 
trating their talents and resources on their 
essential functions without trying to preempt 
those areas which private businessmen are 
willing and able to pursue more productively. 

The greatest obstacle to private investment 
in the developing nations today is not the 
threat of expropriation and breach of con- 
tract, serlous though these threats may be 
in some areas. The greatest obstacle lies in 
the actions which governments have taken 
to carve out large areas of economic en- 
deavor in which private investors are simply 
not permitted to operate. 

This is the policy of the closed door. No 
other policy is doing more to slow down the 
development of nations, This fact, of course, 
poses an acute problem for our AID author- 
ities who do not wish thelr assistance funds 
to substitute for more productive private 
funds. Our AID officials must be especially 
concerned that their grants and low-interest 
loans do not encourage governments to bring 
even larger areas of their economies under 
State management in order to present addi- 
tional projects as justification for such ap- 
parently attractive finance. 

To combat the policy of the closed door, 
US. private investors have acted flexibly to 
try to gain broader recognition of their po- 
tential contribution to the developing areas. 
In many areas they have joined together to 
carry out cooperative community action pro- 
grams. You may also have heard of the 
work of some of our Jersey affiliates in such 
countries as Venezuela, Colombia, and Ja- 
maica, where we are attempting to encourage 
a strong private local economy through par- 
ticipation on a minority equity basis in vari- 
ous small promising business ventures. The 
lesser part of our contribution is capital; 
the more important part is technical and 
managerial knowhow. 

Undoubtedly you have also heard of the 
formation of the Adela Investment Co., in 
which more than 120 major firms in Japan, 
Europe and North America have joined to- 
gether to provide capital to the private sec- 
tor of those Latin American countries which 
offer reasonable security for the investor. 

And yet valuable as these special efforts 
may be, they are not the core of the 
contribution of the U.S. private Investor 
in the developing country. He makes his 
main contribution by investing in his own 
business, operating that business efficiently 
and productively, and creating new products, 
new employment, new skills, new taxes and 
new income. In many of these ventures the 
necessities of international trade and com- 
petition" will make joint ventures inappro- 
priate whether they be with local private 
investors or governmental investors. 
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In any event I think we should recognize 
that wholesale adoption of the joint venture 
form of business would not put an end to 
the fears concerning foreign investment, nor 
the frequent opposition to It, in many devel- 
oping nations. The only lasting answer 18 
twofold: first, we and other U.S. investors 
must do a good job in conducting our own 
business abroad; and, second, we must pro- 
vide the facts which will dispel the fears 
and present the advantages of the Investment 
to the developing nations so clearly that pri- 
vate investments will be permitted to 
flourish. 

First, naturally, we must study the fears- 
One, for example, which is frequently ex- 
pressed is the fear that the foreign private 
investor will impoverish the developing na- 
tion by depriving it both of its natural re- 
sources and of its limited supply of foreign 
exchange, 

Perhaps I can best indicate the answer to 
this concern by referring to the operations of 
my company. The primary international 
Business of Jersey Standard is not importing 
into or exporting from the United States. 
It is producing and refining oil in some areas 
of the world abroad, transporting the oll. 
and distributing it in many other areas 
abroad. By happenstance crude oll is found 
in large volumes in developing countries 
whereas It is the developed countries with 
their great energy requirements that provide 
the largest outlets. For greatest efficiency 
such a business must be conducted on an 
integrated basis, so that Investments in each 
area abroad contribute to the whole world- 
wide operation. 

In this business we do indeed take oll 
from the ground in Venezuela, in Libya, and 
other oil-producing countries. But such ol! 
would be of no value to the producing coun- 
try if it were left in the ground and it would 
have little value if we had not made the in- 
vestments which provide the transportation. 
the refineries to convert the crude oil into 
useful products and the distribution system 
to bring the products to the markets. Such 
investments and operations do not take value 
away from the oil-producing countries; they 
give value to the resources of these countries. 
We expect to receive some reward for our 
money and our efforts invested in the process. 
but the great bulk of the value created is paid 
to the governments, the workers, and the 
suppliers in the developing countries. And 
the story is similar with foreign exchange- 
We do not remit foreign exchange from the 
developing countries; rather we generate for- 
eign exchange through sales in the markets 
of the developed countries and we remit the 
bulk of this exchange Into the developing 
countries, 

In this connection I cannot refrain from 
adding that it was the private oil companies: 
both United States and foreign, that first 
recognized the potential of petroleum and 
created an international industry which 
could provide the enormous volumes of low- 
cost energy that are so vital to the economi¢ 
development of both producing and consum- 
ing nations. 

In the petroleum business, as in other 
businesses, the main contribution of the 
private investor to the development of na- 
tions is the imaginative conduct of his ow? 
business. But if he is to make that contribu- 
tion he must be allowed to open his store in 
the first place. If private investment is to 
have its deserved future in the community 
of nations, an appreciation of this fact must 
come to permeate business, academic and 
official thinking on the subject. 

I realize that a long-range task of educa- 
tion lies ahead and that many channels must 
be used. Among these I attach great im- 
portance to the programs of the business 
school in training foreign students, both in 
Cambridge and through the new overseas 
program. I also place great stress on the 
views of those Americans who help to shap® 
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US. foreign economic policies and who deal 
with foreign officials on a government-to- 
government basis. And, let me add, I con- 
sider it most important that the business 
community should give constant attention 
to the manner in which American business- 
men conduct themselves abroad. Let us 
hope that, through the combination of all 
Such efforts, the great potential of American 
Private investment will be put to work more 
and more in the service of the development 
of nations. 

Now, in view of the interest and experience 
that many of you have in this subject, I 
Would be glad to pursue the subject further 
on an informal basis with any of you who 
may be so inclined, 

Thank you. 


Comprehensive County Planning and 
Investment in Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the recent “Public Land Management 
Congress” of the National Association of 
Counties, in Reno, Nev., one of the out- 
Standing papers was delivered by Mr. 
Neil Pfulb, director of the San Bernar- 
dino County Planning Commission, 
County of San Bernardino, Calif. 


In view of the importance of Mr. 
Pfulb’s address to all levels of govern- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pfulb's address be printed in the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE COUNTY PLANNING AND IN- 
VESTMENT In TOMORROW 
(By Neil B. Pfulb, director, County Planning 

Commission, San Bernardino County, San 

Bernardino, Calif.) 

As I have listened to the various speakers 
On the program today, it occurs to me that 
Quite properly there is an underlying theme 
Which is consistent throughout all of the 
talks and that the speakers are conveying 
this theme to you in many different ways. 
This reminds me of the story about the little 
boy that went to Sunday school and upon 
returning, he was asked by his mother, “Well, 
What did you learn in Sunday school today?” 
Little Johnny said, "Well, our teacher told us 
about when God sent Moses behind the en- 
€my lines to rescue the Israelites from the 
Egyptians, and when they came to the Red 
Sea, Moses called for engineers to build 2 
Pontoon bridge. After they had all crossed, 
they looked back and saw the Egyptian tanks 
Coming. Quick as a flash, Moses radioed 
headquarters on his walkie-talkie to send 
bombers to blow up the bridge and save the 
Israelites.” Johnny's mother exclaimed, “Are 
you sure this is what your teacher told you?” 
“Well,” Johnny said, “Not exactly, but if I 
told it her way, you’d never believe It.” So, 
there are many ways to tell a story and the 
Particular assignment given to me is to talk 
about planning as an investment in tomor- 
row, 


BASIC NATURE OF INVESTMENTS 

We are told that today, more Americans 
Own a larger portion of American industry 
than ever before. Investment is no longer 
Practiced only by the wealthy. The basic 
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nature of investment, however, has not 
changed. There must be first an expendi- 
ture before there can be dividends. Such 
is the nature of planning as an investment. 
The expenditure may not necessarily always 
be money; it may only be an effort or time. 
The profit, also, is not always expressed in 
dollars. It may be in the nature of improved 
environment. 

Many investment counselors advise a 
three-point system: One, select carefully; 
two, budget a reasonable amount in rela- 
tion to income; and three, make regular 
purchases. 

Let’s apply this advice to the planning 
program in your area or in any county. 
The first point—"select carefully.” In 
choosig the goals for a planning program, 
in most western counties, the variety of 
needs and the pressures for planning serv- 
ices are so intense that there is danger that 
the major investment will not be in plan- 
ning at all, but in short-term problem solv- 
ing. The major expenditure can be spent 
in jumping from one hotspot to the other, 
while the opportunities for good planning 
investment are ignored. 


ESTABLISH PRIORITIES 


There are usually more planning projects 
than there is staff to conduct them. A 
conscious effort should, therefore, be made 
to select and establish priorities on those 
planning functions which will produce the 
greatest profit or dividends for your county. 

In the investment field, the competition 
for the wage earners’ investment dollar is 
very intense. Many exciting opportunities 
are presented. Yet it is basic to our system 
that the individual investor will choose 
where to put his dollar. 

Today, the counties are in the position of 
being urged and even pressured into plan- 
ning projects of many different kinds. Plan- 
ning and planners have never been in great- 
er demand. But, just as the individual 
should choose his own investment, so should 
the counties clearly state their intention and 
their right to choose what they consider to 
be the most pressing and promising area in 
which their planning investment is to be 
spent. 

BUDGET REASONABLE AMOUNT—INVEST 
REGULARLY 


Returning to the advice of the investment 
counselor, “Budget a reasonable amount in 
relation to income and invest regularly.” 
The trend in expenditure for planning con- 
tinues to rise for cities, counties and com- 
bined agencies. 

A recent survey showed that cities are up 
2.6 percent, counties are up 10.7 percent and 
combined agencies’ expenditures are up 14.3 
percent. The median expenditure in 1964, 
in all counties surveyed, was about 33 cents 
per capita, or in other words, just a little 
over $1 per family. 

This appears to be a favorable picture, 
nationwide, so far as investment in planning 
is concerned, but I submit that you cannot 
always measure the effort in planning in 
terms of dollars. It can also be measured 
in the time spent by your boards, your plan- 
ing commissions and the effort that they 
make in truly comprehensive planning pro- 
grams, It can also be measured in the fre- 
quency with which planning matters are 
presented at civic and social organizations 
and it can be measured by the frequency 
with which planning projects are construc- 
tively presented in the local newspapers. 

These are simply indicators. They drama- 
tize that planning is a process involving 
many people. They illustrate that planning 
means going through a number of steps to 
reach a goal. The results, of course, are that 
if planning investment exists, it pays div- 
idends, or in other words, it achieves goals. 
Some of these goals will result, as I have 
mentioned, in dollars saved, and others can- 
not be measured in dollars. 
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A FEW EXAMPLES 


A few examples, I believe, are appropriate. 
A particular county long noted for its beau- 
tiful scenery, but now undergoing extensive 
urbanization has been successful in acquir- 
ing extensive scenic easements which will 
preserve some of the most beautiful views 
in that area. This was a direct result of a 
planning effort. This effort had brought 
community support and it will continue now 
to pay dividends to many generations in that 
county. 

Another county recognized a particularly 
fine agricultural area and some 10 years ago 
or more, took steps to protect it by exclusive 
agricultural zoning. By refusing to permit 
encroachment into this area, by steadfastly 
resisting the pressures to rezone, that county 
has now preserved an area which is being 
developed by dairies and other agricultural 
activities which produce a tremendous eco- 
nomic benefit to the county without demand- 
ing high-cost Government services. In addi- 
tion, they have saved an open space which 
has value in that it separates urban areas 
and helps give community identity. This 
value, of course, cannot be measured in 
dollars. 

In another case, a county had a particu- 
larly fine freeway planning program and 
through their advance planning, they have 
been successful in gaining the support of 
communities affected by these routes. Their 
planning program attempted to select routes 
which would have the least detrimental effect 
on the local communities. They have now 
been successful and the State has selected 
the routes which were recommended pri- 
marily through a local planning program. 
In this way, local communities have expressed 
themselves in the most forceful way concern- 
ing the route of freeways through their areas. 

In another case, a county through ade- 
quate advance planning encouraged the con- 
solidation of separate sanitation districts, 
thus eliminating the need for numerous sep- 
arate sewer plants, permitting a more effi- 
cient and economical single plant to serve 
the area. An advance planning program for 
schools in one county was carried out with 
the close cooperation of the planning depart- 
ment and the school districts. The fact that 
a well thought out plan was adopted and 
published in attractive brochure form re- 
sulted in a savings to many schoo! districts 
in the cost of purchasing the sites. But 
probably more important, the location of the 
sites were better related to the population 
they served. Thus, the added benefits of 
convenience were a dividend of planning. 


HIGHWAY AND PUBLIC WORKS PLANNING 


Probably the most widely publicized and 
practiced advance planning is in connection 
with highways. All levels of government are 
involved in this type of advance planning. 
Most everyone is familiar with it, so I will not 
give examples. I would like to say, however, 
that in many jurisdictions, the value of the 
rights-of-way which have been received from 
subdividers and developers as a result of hav- 
ing a formal comprehensive highway plan 
would probably pay for the entire budget of 
the planning department. 

Public works planning has been empha- 
sized in some jurisdictions where all requests 
for capital projects must be submitted for 
review and recommendation. Where suffi- 
cient time and study has been given to a 
capital improvement program, this type of 
review helps keep public improvements on a 
priority basis, related to need, and coordi- 
nated with other elements of the public im- 
provement program. 

Such a clearinghouse procedure can help 
eliminate and overlapping im- 
provements. In addition, if this review is 
related to a well-developed general compre- 
hensive plan in the county, such projects can 
be properly related to population growth and 
changes in land use. 
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Finally, I would like to mention a dividend 
of planning which is of particular relevance 
to this conference. An nage fall eon — pe 
gram is necessary to retain at each level o 
government that decisionmaking authority 
which is most appropriate to solve the prob- 
lems facing that particular level. 

Today, we frequently see and hear about 
the encroachment of high levels of govern- 
ment into the decisionmaking powers of 
lower levels. I believe, however, it is neces- 
sary that we recognize the interdependence 
of the different levels of government, and 
that the legitimate functions of each level 
cannot properly be carried out unless there 
is mutual rellance upon one another. 

Thus, if any level fails to perform, a 
vacuum is created, and just as nature abhors 
a vacuum, 80 does government. Believe me, 
if there is a vacuum, it will be filled, and 
probably by the next higher level of gov- 
ernment. 

Let’s take a specific example. San Ber- 
nardino County recently participated in a 
transportation planning study. The study 
area covered portions of 5 counties and 
over 100 cities. We know that the future 
transportation needs in this area will be 
dependent upon future distribution of people 
and how they use the land. 

The whole basis of the study was depend- 
ent upon reliable land use information. 
Each furisdiction, therefore, was asked to 
furnish information on existing and future 
land use and population. Now, those juris- 
dictions who had done their homework, those 
who had prepared plans, were able to submit 
information which represented decisions 
made at the local level. 

In cases where a jurisdiction had no plan, 
it was necessary that the higher level of 
government produce the information and 
make certain decisions. 

The important thing here is that where 
local governments were able to perform, and 
where they did perform, their decisions were 
accepted. But where there was no perform- 
ance, decisions had to be made by the next 
higher level of government. 

A HEALTHY SIGN 


In some cases, the fact that the Federal 
Government is concerning itself with local 
decisions is actually a healthy sign. Too 
often in the past, State and Federal pro- 
grams and policies were designed, disregard- 
ing their effect on local problems. 

The purpose of this Conference and the 
participation shown here between Federal 
and local government is a significant con- 
tribution to understanding needed between 
all Pederal agencies and local government. 

NEW FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


To illustrate what I mean, I refer to a 
document just received in my office within 
the past several weeks. This document sets 
out the proposed new Federal regulations to 
establish basic policy in the Department of 
Interior for the disposition and management 
for multiple-use lands, and other regulations 

to the sale and disposal of lands 
which sre required for the orderly growth 
and development of a community. I would 
like to quote certain sections from this pro- 
posed regulation: 

“1725.2 Disposal policy: Public lands will 
be transferred out of Federal ownership in 
the most efficient manner possible. This 
will be accomplished by the following pro- 
cedures: z 

(a) Encouragement and assistance will 
be extended to State, county, and other local 
governments in master planning and zoning. 

“(b) Participation of the public and con- 
sultation with local government will be 
invited in the formulation of plans for trans- 
fers of public lands. Retention and man- 
agement classification under this act will 
expire on June 30. 1969, except as otherwise 
provided. 
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“2410.1-3 Disposal classification criteria: 
(a) (3) After it is found that the lands are 


needed for the orderly growth and develop- 


ment of a community, or are chicfly yaluable 
for residential, commercial, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, or public uses or development, con- 
sideration will be given to the criteria which 
follow to determine under what law or laws 
the lands will be classified and disposed of. 
An important consideration for this purpose 
will be whether local zoning officials have 
sufficient authority to prescribe the terms 
and conditions for all uses of private lands 
in the area and to enforce those terms and 
conditions, irrespective of whether or not 
the zoning officials actually have exercised 
their authority. 

“(b) Additional criteria for classification 
of lands required for the orderly growth and 
development of a community. 

“1. To be required for the orderly growth 
and development of a community, it must be 
anticipated that the community will expand 
te embrace the lands within 15 years. 

“2. Lands determined to be required for 
the orderly growth and development of a 
community may be classified for sale pursu- 
ant to the Public Land Sale Act of September 
19, 1964 (78 Stat. 988; 43 U.S.C. 1421-1427), 
if (1) zoning regulations are in effect and (u) 
local governmental master plans have been 
adopted. 

“3. Lands determined to be required for 
the orderly growth and development of a 
community may be classified for disposal un- 
der any appropriate law other than the Pub- 
lic Land Sale Act of September 19, 1964 (78 
Stat, 988; 43 U.S.C. 1421-1427), if the disposal 
under such other authority would be con- 
sistent with local master plans, or in the 
absence of such plans, with the views of local 
government authorities.” 


A WILLING AWARENESS 


These quotations are Just samples from the 
proposed regulations, Similar paragraphs 
are to be found in other portions of the regu- 
lations. These paragraphs ahd many others 
reveal an awareness on the part of the De- 
partment of Interior and the Bureau of Land 
Management that their management policies 
affect local government, and that they are 
willing to be guided by the opinions of local 
government. 

AN INVITATION FOR COUNTY LEADERSHIP 


These regulations are an invitation to us 
to exercise our authority for planning. If we 
choose not to do so, I do not believe that we 
at the county level can criticize the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement If they devise their own methods to 
fill the vacuum. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, let me paraphrase an often- 
heard quotation, “Politics is the art of ac- 
complishing the possible.” Most of you here 
are very familiar with this political process. 
Paraphrasing this in terms of planning, I 
would say that, “planning is the art of ex- 
pressing the accomplishable.” This may not 
be a grammatic statement, but it does express 
two thoughts which I sincerely believe should 
be basic to county planning or any form of 
planning. 

One, it accepts planning as an art, not an 
exact science. This does not mean that 
Planning should not be based on research. 
I acknowledge the necessity for research, for 
data gathering of factual information. I 
admit to the usefulness of the new com- 
plicated computer methods and mathemat- 
ical models now being produced. But just as 
I personally don't like to play blackjack with 
one of these mechanical blackjack machines 
they now have in the casinos here in Reno, 
I personally believe that planning decisions 
affecting the life and character of a com- 
munity should be left finally to human 
judgment. 

Second, the phrase, “expressing the accom- 
plishable,” conveys the thought that our 
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planning should express goals which are 
within the realm of feasibility. Again, this 
does not mean that our plans should be de- 
void of idealism. It does, however, mean 
that if planning is worthwhile at all, it must 
produce and attain goals. 

Planning is like any investment, so, select 
carefully, budget a reasonable amount, and 
invest it regularly.” 

Thank you. 


International Executive Service Corps 
Underway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other significant step has been taken by 
American private enterprise with the 
help of the foreign aid program to pro- 
mote economic development abroad. 
This month the newly formed Interna- 
tional Executive Service Corps (ESC) 
signed its first country agreement to 
undertake projects to improve business 
and managerial techniques with Pan- 
ama. President Marco A. Robles signed 
on behalf of Panama at the ceremony 
in the Presidential Palace, Panama City, 
and representing the IESC were David 
Rockefeller, chairman of the board, and 
Omer C. Lunsford, IESC representative 
in Panama. 

The corps is a nonprofit, private cor- 
poration formed by leading American 
businessmen whose purpose is to recruit 
American business executives to work on 
a short-term basis with the private sec- 
tor of the less-developed countries. The 
TESC hopes to relieve the shortage of 
skilled executives and management lead- 
ership which presently limits the growth 
of industrial enterprises in the develop- 
ing countries. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment encouraged the formation of the 
TESC and provided the initial planning 
and financial support to get it underway, 
although the direction and control comes 
wholly from the private sector. 

The IESC has now initiated prelimi- 
nary surveys or active projects in eight 
countries: Panama, Costa Rica, Peru, 
Colombia, Brazil, Taiwan, Iran, and 
Pakistan. In Panama, executives are at 
work on three projects, including assist- 
ance to a general engineering and alumi- 
num manufacturing firm, and three 
more are under consideration. In Peru, 
where there is a meat shortage, an IESC 
executive is studying possibilities of mar- 
keting whale meat. In Colombia, an- 
other execuitve is working with a general 
construction company, and in Brazil 
TESC is preparing to cooperate in a pro- 
gram sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Industries to increase the produc- 
tivity of small businesses. 

The great acceptance of the corps both 
at home and abroad is a credit to private 
American initiative in the economic de- 
velopment of less fortunate countries. It 
is also an important indication of the 
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wider private involvement in the eco- 
nomic growth of aid recipient nations 
which is being strongly encouraged by 
our Government, 


Gullible Peace“ Professors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record, of Columbia, S.C., has 
published an excellent editorial on the 
Pacifist professors who are demonstrat- 
ing and advertising for a sellout in Viet- 
nam. The editorial is entitled ‘‘Gullible 
‘Peace’ Professors,” and it was published 
in the May 12, 1965, issue. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
May 12. 1965] 
GULLIBLE "PEACE" PROFESSORS 


Most college freshmen are taught some- 
thing of argument and logic. If they are 
well taught they learn to distinguish argu- 
ment (an attempt to influence belief or ac- 
tion) from exposition (an attempt to 
clarify). They also should learn something 
about evaluating argument, including the 
acquisition of the ability to detect sweeping 
generalizations, forced analogies, forced 
Casual relationships, and the utilization of 
nonrepresentive facts. 

If the freshman is well taught, he learns. 

In his address of April 23 before the 
American Society of International Law, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk referred to some pro- 
fessional critics of the administration’s Viet- 
Mamese policy for talking “nonsense about 
the nature of the struggle.“ He said, “I 
sometimes wonder at the gullibility of edu- 
cated men and the stubborn disregard of 
Plain facts by men who are supposed to be 
helping our young to learn—especially to 
learn how to think.” d 

The Secretary's criticism was well taken 
then—and now. 

Answering Rusk, a portion of the academic 
community in the Boston area purchased a 
$6,500 advertisement to defend themselves. 
And in their defense, they reinforced the 
Public evidence of their “gullibility” as “edu- 
cated men.” As educators charged with the 
Tesponsibility of teaching the young how to 
think, they disregarded plain facts—anew. 

Astonishingly, they distort the facts of the 
Geneva agreement, its postlude, and prelude, 
to make the United States and Saigon guilty 
Parties. How in the name of all that is holy 
in honest intellectual inquiry they could 
diregard the violations of the Geneva agree- 
ment by the signatory Hanoi regime, we can- 
Mot understand. Hanol has not now, and 
had not then, any legal basis for its ag- 
Sressive actions in South Vietnam, where 
the Vietcong are its agents. 

How these campus intellectuals can um- 
brella the truth and accuse our own Nation 
of intervention without even the smallest 
acknowledgment of the post-Geneva develop- 
ments, including the invitation of the South 
Vietnamese, we cannot known. 

How in the name of intellecetual honesty 
the professors can blithely refer to a ‘“‘mace- 
rated Indochina” without careful condemna- 
tion of the calculated campaign of Commu- 
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nist subversion against established govern- 
ments, we cannot fathom, 

And how, after the patient and deliberate 
discussions of months and years, the profes- 
sors can still refer to “the rebel forces in 
the civil war” is beyond our comprehension. 
For years now, under Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, spokesmen for the 
Department of State have been reiterating 
the truth about “the nature of the strug- 
gie” in Vietnam. 

Example: 3 years ago, on April 30, Under 
Secretary of State George Ball said in De- 
troit: “Let us at this point dispel a few 
myths. The struggle in South Vietnam 
today is not a local civil war. It is a care- 
fully planned and mounted campaign of sub- 
version and insurgency—equipped and di- 
rected from Hanol. Consider, for example, 
what the Vietcong is attempting to destroy. 
Its targets are the very symbols of economic 
progress—schools, hospitals, first aid sta- 
tions, malaria eradication teams, and the 
transport system." 

Still, the professors cling to the myth of a 
“civil: war.” 

Secretary Rusk is quite right. These pro- 
fessors are gullible; they stubbornly disre- 
gard plain facts. No one questions their 
loyalty, despite their fantasies, but one can 
question—along with the Secretary—how 
they are teaching the freshman to think. 


Our Ambassador of Good Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the good work which our young citizens 
accomplish is frequently overlooked in 
the stress and strain of our days. I am 
calling to the attention of my colleagues 
and the people of our 50 States the splen- 
did good-neighbor policy carried on by 
one of my young citizens with the coop- 
eration of Mrs. Sharlene Garfield, a 
third-grade teacher in the Thorp School 
which is the Second District, which I 
have the honor to represent. 

Miss Elea Kay Radley is the sister of 
a member of the Peace Corps who lost 
his life in a plane crash in Colombia. 
Elena followed her brother into the 
Peace Corps and as her letter, which 
was published in the Daily Calumet, in- 
dicates, she is an ambassador of good 
will serving in Colombia, teaching and 
bringing. the message of our country to 
the children of Colombia and to the 
adults who might otherwise regard them- 
selves as outcasts. 

The article follows: 

WRITE VOLUNTEER 
(Eprror's Norx.—Elena Kay Radley will fin- 


ish her 2 years in the Peace Corps this sum- 


mer. She graduated from Bryn Mawr gram- 
mar school and South Shore High School. 
She majored in American studies at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, graduating in 1960. 
(That year she entered the Peace and 
was assigned to Colombia, South America, 
where she works on an educational television 
project with the Colombian Ministry of 
Education. In her spare time“ she began 
a project of her own, teaching prisoners in 
the Colombian jails how to read and write. 
As a result of her work, there have been 
many reforms made in the Colombian jail 
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system and she has received wide acclaim 
for her work.) 


The third-grade students of room 203 of 
the J. N. Thorp Grammar School have a 
Peace Corps pen pal in Colombja—Elena Kay 
Radley. 

Mrs. Sharlene Garfield, third-grade teacher, 
encourages the children to correspond with 
Miss Radley. 

Mrs. Marion Skoronski, principal of Thorp, 
decided to share this letter from Miss Rad- 
ley with readers of the Chicago Dally Cal- 
umet. 

Dear THIRD-GRADERS: I was very happy to 
receive your letters. You all write very well 
and your spelling is also excellent. It was 
nice to know that the schoolchildren back in 
Chicago are interested in knowing about life 
in Colombia. The schoolchildren here are 
not as fortunate as you are. They do not 
haye readers or spellers or any kind of work- 
book. 

They also do not have crayons or paints 
or any of the things you use in art class— 
like paste, scissors, glue. The only things 
these children have are a pencil and a small 
notebook. Because there are no textbooks, 
the teacher has to read all the lessons to the 
children while they copy them in their note- 
books, They do not have gym teachers or 
music teachers. Their classrooms are crowd- 
ed and dark, and many of the children sit 
on the floor. They go to school from 8 to 
11 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. 

They have 3 hours at lunchtime so that 
everyone can take a nap. In Colombia, all 
the fathers come home to eat lunch with 
the family, and then everyone takes a nap 
before they go back to work in the afternoon. 

The people of the United States were very 
worried about the children of Colombia, be- 
cause we knew that they did not have th 
opportunity to go to a nice school as you do 
and learn all the interesting things Mrs. 
Garfield teaches you. So the Government of 
the United States sent some Peace Corps 
volunteers here to help the Colombian peo- 
ple improve the grammar school educational 
system. They also sent 1,500 TV sets to put 
in the schools. Now the children can learn 
reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic 
while they watch television, The Colombian 
children are very happy now, and they are 
learning many new things. 

These children have never seen a televi- 
sion set before, so they are very proud to 
haye one in their school, and they are care- 
ful to see that it never gets broken. They 
are also happy to know that the people of the 
United States care about them and have 
sent so many people to help them. They see 
that we are not selfish. They see that we 
want to share our knowledge and our money 
with them. They see that we are worried 
about our brothers in South America. 

It is very important that all the school- 
children in the United States remember the 
schoolchildren in South America, Many of 
these children do not have any shoes, and 
they never have any milk to drink. But 
they are just like you. They like to sing and 
play games. They have puppies and cats 
that they take care of. They love their par- 
ents, their brothers and sisters, their teach- 
ers, and their country. They appreciate the 
help of other people. 

They are interested in hearing about the 
children in the United States. We should all 
be very proud of our country. The United 
States is trying to help people all over the 
world. 

We are trying to make this a better world 
for everyone, not just for ourselves. We 
must be thankful for all the nice things we 
have, But we must never forget the chil- 
dren in other countries who do not have the 
nice things. And we must help them to help 
themselves. 

I hope that Mrs. Garfield will continue to 
teach you all about the people in South 
America. You are lucky to have such a nice 
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teacher who can tell you all about lots of 
different countries and peoples. 

I hope that you win all be very good and 
do all your work well. Maybe someday you, 
too, can go to another country and help 
teach children just like yourselves. 

Best regards. 

Miss RADLEY. 


Invasions of Privacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to haye printed 
in the Appendix of the Rxconn two very 
interesting, current articles on invasions 
of privacy. Both of the articles are very 
enlightening. One was written by 
Holmes Alexander; the other was writ- 
ten by Dr. Thomas J. Fleming. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE LOW-LEVEL Poren STATE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasnincton, D,.C.—Old-fashioned poli- 
ticians, like Senator Epwarp V. LONG, of Mis- 
souri, who won his first elective office in 1937, 
are often equipped with hearts which don’t 
bleed in public but which maintain a steady 
beat for the rights of man. 

When he was a young lawyer back home, 
Ep Lone took a lot of no-fee cases for elderly 
citizens who needed help in proving their 
eligibility under the old age assistance stat- 
utes. When he came to Washington by ap- 
pointment in 1960, after serving as State sen- 
ator and Lieutenant Governor, Lone dis- 
covered a lot of other unimportant persons 
who were eligible for protection and not 
getting it. 

The Constitution promises that the Ameri- 
can people shall be secure in their persons, 
homes, papers, and effects." Long found that 
about 1,000 individual or businesses a year 
were being subjected to having their mall 
intercepted by the Post Office Department in 
collaboration with the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

It took Lone a couple of years to get 
an inquiry launched, The Postmaster Gen- 
eral didn’t answer the Senator’s letters. A 
Cabinet member sat in Lono’s office and 
vowed that no such snoping went on in his 
department—until Lone proved him to be 
wrong. By the fourth year, the Senator knew 
he had a bigger subject than at first ap- 


“I'm convinced,“ he told me, “that this 
Cabinet officer really didn't know what was 
going on, I'm sure that Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson had no idea, either, But here 
we have the beginnings of a police state, 
bullding at the lower levels.” 

Not only were Federal underlings opening 
and reading people’s mail, but they were 
tapping telephones and bugging rooms. 
Lone has his Judiciary subcommittee taking 
testimony and hearing excuses of the Fed- 
eral snoopers. The hearings don't yet in- 
dicate. the spread of the low-level espionage 
carried on against the people by what's sup- 
posed to be their own Government. This 
reporter made a dip into data at the Civil 
Service Commission to find out about the 
dimensions of the spying network. 

There hasn't been a rundown on the sub- 
ject since October 1961. At that time the 
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Federal Government had 2,374,157 employees 
(mow it has 2,478,515) of whom 31,946 were 
paid, civilian ins in 24 different fields 
of investigation, including one field Usted 
as miscellaneous. 

The Treasury Department has more in- 
vestigators (10,307) than Justice (9,374). 
Agriculture (4,739) has more than the Atomic 
Energy Commission (119). The miscellane- 
ous category of investigators is large (1,467), 
whereas the Commerce Department is emall 
(25). The fields of inspection cover some- 
thing called general Investigation as well 
as specific criminhl investigation. They in- 
clude readily understandable classifications 
like Customs and Air Safety, but also a 
classification listed as admeasurement— 
which the civil service spokesman I inter- 
viewed wasn't able to define. 

It stands to reason that a Government 
which supervises food and drugs, wages and 
hours, public housing and farm warehouses, 
and much else, require a civilian army of 
watchers to see that the little brothers of 
the welfare state don't cheat or get cheated. 
But there's the well-known Bible story about 
taking a mess of pottage in trade for a birth- 
right, and there are still some of us who 
wonder if the gain of material benefits is 
worth the loss of personal liberties. 

Anyhow, Senator Lone has spotted a new 
wrinkle here. Most police states are ruled 
at the top by men of strength. We are 
developing one that can be ruled from the 
bottom by small men who snoop in the 
fog of investigation on little cats’ feet of 
anonymity. 


[From This Week magazine, the Milwaukee 
Journal, Apr. 25, 1965) 
No Secrers ANY More 
(By Thomas J. Fleming) 

“We are rapidly reaching the point where 
the company that hires a man knows too 
much about him,” says E. A. Butler, one of 
America’s foremost management consultants. 

“The proliferation of snooping parzpher- 
nalia is increasingly placing the constitu- 
tional right of privacy of the individual citi- 
zen in peril,” says Senator Enywarp v. Lone, 
of Missouri. 


“The use of personality tests on job-seek- 
ers,” says Thomas M. Garrett, SJ., of Scran- 
ton University, “poses a growing danger. 
Employers have no right to ask a man not 
merely to sell his labor, but the inner secrets 
of his being.” 

These three men are all worried about one 
thing: the terrifying loss of privacy in Amer- 
tean life, 

Sitting at home in your apartment or in 
your house, you may scoff: no one is invading 
my privacy. But as you loll in your assumed 
security, the neighbor next door may have, 
just for Kicks, attached a small listening de- 
vice to his side of your living room wall. Or 
if you are enjoying your suburban patio, an- 
other neighbor may be aiming a gadget called 
the “Big Bar” at you—picking up every word 
you say from 500 feet away. 

Either of these electronic snoopers can be 
obtained through the mail by any private 
citizen, for less than $25. But let us assume 
your neighbors are not interested in you. 
Suppose, instead, you have applied for a job 
with a company that is security-conscious 
or believes devoutly in psychological testing, 
or both. There are three distinct threats to 
your privacy: 

1. Private detectives may prowl your neigh- 
borhood, asking friends if they have ever 
geen you drunk, checking on your spending 
habits, asking the milkman and hairdresser 
if your wife is faithful, snapping telescopic- 
lens pictures of your whole family. 

2. You will be invited to take a lie-detector 
test, In which you will have to dredge up and 
confess every petty dishonesty you ever com- 
mitted. 

3. Next may come a series of psychological 
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tests which first assess your aptitudes, and 
then probe deeper, in search of personality 
problems. Depending on the yagaries and 
prejudices of the psychologist, you may be 
Judged to have homosexual tendencies, be 
labeled an introvert, a. masochist, any of a 
hundred reputation-wrecking terms—with- 
out a chance to defend yourself, 

These tests are not reserved for executives. 
Would-be milkmen and clerks are taking 
them. Some 60 percent of all American com- 
panies use them regularly. For the execu- 
tive, of course, the prying is more intense. 
He must often submit to a face-to-face In- 
terview with the company psychologist, in 
which his sex life, his feelings about his wife, 
his political opinions are explored in detail. 
Meanwhile, more sn are asking for- 
mer employers about him and interrogating 
his college and high-school teachers, 

WIRED WASHROOMS 

Once all these hurdles are cleared, can you 
relax and feel Big Brother is no longer watch- 
ing? By no means. In company after com- 
pany, and in almost every department of the 
Government, electronic snooping is a favorite 
device of the insecure boss, who wants to 
find out who is loyal. Offices are bugged, 
phones are tapped, even washrooms are wired 
for sound. 

The bill for all this is an estimated $1 bil- 
lion & year. 3 

The recent Senate investigation headed by 
Senator Lone revealed that the Federal Goy- 
ernment was the largest single customer for 
electronic listening devices—and this did not 
include any equipment purchased by the 
CIA and FBI. t 

Long is especially perturbed by the growing 
sophistication of the bugging devices. Min- 
laturization has reached the point where 
microphones can be concealed by s tie clasp, 
cuff links, a fountain pen. One tiny elec- 
tronic ear snuggles into the base of a stand- 
ard office stapling machine. Even more 
alarming are gadgets that can be hidden in or 
near your phone. 

A BUGGED HEARING ROOM 


On the first day of his hearings, Senator 
Long dramatized the situation by hiring two 
private eyes, who bugged the hearing room. 
After a half hour of testimony, the witness 
opened his innocent-looking attaché case, 
pressed a button, and a concealed tape re- 
td played back everything that had been 


Senator Lone is worried about the possi- 
bility that our electronic ingenuity is moving 
us closer and closer to a 1984 police atate. 
As a moral philosopher and author of “Ethics 
in Business,” Father Garrett is concerned 
about the spiritual implications of privacy 
invasion. “We have tended to talk about 
privacy as a political right,” Pather Garrett 
says, “But it is also a natural right, some- 
thing that flows from the nature of man. 
Take it away and you have violated a man's 
integrity.” 

ONE SLIP AND YOU'RE THROUGH 

Management consultant Butler is aroused 
in a more practical way. He is convinced 
that our mania for personal g has 
reached a point of no return, “I have rarely 
met a creative executive, particularly in the 
sales end, who was not unconventional in 
some way. 

“Today, if the company president finds out 
something a little out of the ordinary about 
a man during the prehiring investigation he 
won't hire him. Even if he’s broadminded 
enough to give him a chance, knowing some 
secret of his new employee's private life 
makes the boss nervous and suspicious. If 
the man’s job performance slips, for what- 
ever reason, he is fired. I’ve seen more com- 
panies lose more men this way—good men 
they needed and really wanted to keep.” 

Another problem seldom considered by the 
higher-ups who read the reports is the re- 
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liability, not of the electronic devices, but of 
the human k 

Too many snoopers' reports are full of half- 
baked information. And under the present 
system, a vindictive neighbor or former busi- 
ness associate can drop a noose of vicious 
lies around your neck and you can only hope 
that the man reading the report will detect 
the odor of malice. In one study of such re- 
Ports, one out of every four was derogatory 
in regard to a man’s performance on a pre- 
vious job—a grim indication of how often 
envy is substituted for truth. 

All of these investigations—by private de- 
tective, electronic snooper, and psychological 
tests—have one thing in common, and that 
is invasion of our privacy. Yet, there is an 
even greater danger to our civilization, aside 
from that posed to our civil liberties, the 
danger of the reduction of everyone and 
everything to mediocrity. Constant survell- 
lance and psychological testing will inevit- 
ably tend to make people keep daring 
thoughts and ideas to themselves and stay 
in the safe, dull, middle of the road. 


DOWN WITH DARING 


If this should happen, we would be turn- 
ing our backs on some of our greatest indus- 
trial, technical, and scientific geniuses, many 
of whom have been men with unorthodox 
opinions and ideas. No one really knows 
What makes a great executive, inventor, or 
scientist, and the idea that investigation and 
invasion of privacy will find them certainly 
seems open to doubt. It’s the imaginative 
individuals who can create new products, 
processes, and technology. 

The solution to the snooping plague must 
come from two directions. First, the Federal 
Government must pass laws limiting the sale 
and use of electronic bugs, lie detectors, and 
Similiar privacy invaders to law-enforcement 
agencies. Even here, the courts must keep a 
watchful eye. 

Second, businessmen must quit prying 
into the minds and pasts of their employees. 
They must realize the ultimate futility of 
this mania—and stop it voluntarily before 

to our national spirit becomes irre- 
parable. 


Prince Georges County Boy Receives 
Lifesaver Medal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
6 at the White House, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson presented one of American 
Automobile Association's gold lifesaver 
medals to James Raymond Hendricks. 
Buddy, as he is known to his friends 
and family, was honored for saving the 
life of a Ist grade student who ran in 
front of an auto after she accidentally 
knocked him down. He jumped to his 
feet and grabbed the girl as the auto 
narrowly missed both of them. 

The American Automobile Association 
has been presenting these medals since 
1949 to members of the school safety 
Patrol whose acts have saved the lives of 
Persons in imminent vehicular traffic 
danger. We have seen some startling 
Statistics concerning the reduction in the 
traffic death rate for children 5 to 14 
years of age. Since 1922 the traffic death 
Tate for this group has decreased to 
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nearly one-half while the death rate of 
other age groups has practically doubled. 
Iam certain that a large amount of the 
credit for this achievement can go to 
youngsters like Buddy Hendricks who 
conscientiously and bravely perform their 
duties as safety patrol members. 


“The Public Lands—A Challenge for the 
West”—Address by James G. Stearns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MURPHY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, during 
the Public Land Management Congress 
of the National Association of Counties, 
Western Region District, which was held 
in Reno, Nev., from March 30 through 
April 1, James G. Stearns, president of 
the County Supervisors Association of 
California, delivered the keynote address. 


His address was entitled, “The Public 
Lands—A Challenge for the West.” Be- 
cause of its importance, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PUBLIC LANDS—A CHALLENGE FOR THE 
West 
(By James G. Stearns, president, County 

Supervisors Association. of California, 

Modoc County supervisor, Tulelake, Calif.) 

My pleasant duty this morning is to set the 
stage for this very significant meeting and to 
preview what it is designed to accomplish. 
To be allowed the first lick in any hassle is a 
distinct advantage, and I intend to fully ex- 
ploit the opportunity it affords. Nor did 
anyone exact any promise from me that re- 
quires me to keep quiet for the balance of 
the meeting, either. I find myself in a very 
favorable tactical position and will now pro- 
ceed to get in that first lick. 

We have gathered together here from all 
over the United States to discuss the public 
land problems in general, but with special 
close attention to the public domain, for 
there the winds of change are blowing our 
way for the first time. More to the point still, 
we will discuss the problems and opportu- 
nities presented by the first tentative offer of 
n partnership to the counties of the West ever 
tendered by the Federal Government in plan- 
ning the future use of one of its major 
resources. Your presence here proves your 
willingness and eagerness to explore the excit- 
ing possibilities that this present circum- 
stance affords, 

The public domain, as it exists today, has 
arrived at this point in time through a long 
and very interesting series of events too long 
to begin to document here. But our system 
of awarding land to our citizens as a reward 
for developing it, inherent in our Constitu- 
tion and carefully implemented by our Con- 
gress over the years, is unique in the history 
of the world. Under this system, the Home- 
stead Acts, the railroad grants, the grants to 
Sates, and many others, modified beginnings 
in the late 19th century to provide for reser- 
vations of lands for public purposes, such as 
national parks and national forests, the 
United States has become the strongest and 
most prosperous Nation of all time. History 
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will record the westward expansion of the 
Original Thirteen Colonies as one of man- 
kind's great achievements. 

But in that same period of time, we have 
seen the original policy of wholesale disposi- 
tion, first slowed, and then brought to a 
halt, with the pendulum now back 
toward reacquisition of much of this same 
land by the Federal Government, for parks 
and refuges and such. 

CHARTING THE FUTURE 

Standing somewhat apart from these 
events is the land still not permanently 
dedicated to any of these purposes that we 
call the public domain. Under the steward- 
ship of the Bureau of Land Management of 
the Department of the Interior, it still 
amounts to almost a tenth of the land area 
of the United States. The offer to county 
government to join in charting the course to 
the future for this land is the central sub- 
ject of this conference. 

Over the years of the last century, Con- 
gress has passed over 4,000 laws dealing with 
the public domain. Each dealt with a par- 
ticular problem of the day, and each served 
its purpose. Looking back, it can't honestly 
be said that a much different course could 
have been followed, even realizing that the 
end result of such a course had to lead to 
some sort of final battleground. For none of 
these laws has granted any sort of permanent 
status to any of the existing public do- 
main—no tenure to its users and no justifi- 
cation for major investment for development 
by its owner, the United States. 

Therefore, it became the obvious duty of 
the Congress to provide some sort of com- 
mon ground where all the varied interests 
could reconcile their differences. Last year, 
under the able and persistent leadership of 
Congressman ASPINALL, they did just that, 
when they set up the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission. They also passed several 
interim bills to ease some immediate pres- 
sures and to provide the Commission with 
some adlitional experience in several areas 
not heretofore thoroughly explored, notably 
fram our point of view, intensive land use 
planning. 

BLM LEADERSHIP 

The BLM, in the futherance of this com- 
mon goal, has taken the leadership in going 
one step further, and has initiated a pilot 
program in several western counties of joint 
land use planning on a full local-Federal 
partnership basis. 

Other speakers at this conference are as- 
signed the chore of explaining and debat- 
ing the present status of this series of events, 
but let me point out two rather alarming 
facts. With the clock running, the Public 
Land Law Review Commission is not yet 
organized and operating, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has not yet imple- 
mented its very laudable study proposals 
with the additional men and money it will 
take to complete the job in time to be of 
value. The economic stability of nearly 
every community and natural resource in- 
dustry in the West is at stake, as well as a 
very substantial national interest, and wise, 
well-considered answers must be provided to 
some very knotty problems, and soon. 

It will be sad, indeed, if the molasses that 
is the lubricant of bureaucracy is allowed to 
sabotage this fine machinery, so honestly 
conceived, so meticulously designed, and 80 
painstakingly constructed. The penalties 
tor procrastination are extreme, and they 
are irrevocable. 

To illustrate just one important facet of 
this situation, let me draw this picture for 
you: The BLM is, and always has been, one 
of the easiest Federal agencies for the citi- 
zens of this country to deal with. In their 
present offer of partnership planning to the 
counties, they have gone further than any 
other similar group before them, in heeding 
and hearing the people whose property they 
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manage. But because it is that way today is 
no guarantee that it will remain that way. 
To prove it, let us look for a moment at 
another agency of the Department of the In- 
terior, the National Park Service. 

Pounded by Congress to manage and pre- 
serve our national parks and monuments, the 
NPS did its job admirably and well for many 
years. It became in fact just what the 
Congress intended, the curator of our out- 
door museums and the protector of those 
features of such historical, geological, and 
vegetative significance that required the 
most. rigid policy of preservation and dis- 
play to guarantee their existence for our 
people for as long as our Nation lasts, It 
was, as it should have been, above politics, 
and its very function placed it in a position 
that was morally unassailable. The natural 
additions to its system and parks for many 
years satisfied the minimum demands of 
Parkinson's law still within its very narrow 
design function, and because it held to its 
original purpose and performed its job far 
better than anyone then expected, accumu- 
lated over the years a mountain of public 
respect and prestige that has no parallel in 
our Government. 

But in the last two decades, from its 
fortress of God and motherhood on this 


that was not-part of its Job in the beginning. 


It is in the highway business, with its sys- 
tem of national parkways. It made a very 
nearly successful raid on the whole wilder- 
ness system in the national forests. It ts 
firmly in the outdoor recreation business 
with its system of national seashores and 
recreation areas, and is expanding it rapidly 
with allies and methods wholly out of keep- 
ing with its shining public image. 
PROPOSED NATIONAL REDWOODS PARK 

A current case in point is the proposal to 
establish a national redwoods park in north- 
ern California. Using the excuse of a sup- 
posedly threatened resource, the NPS has 
delivered a monumental insult to the States 
of Oregon and California, to several coast 
counties in both States, to the redwood tim- 
ber industry, and finally to the private land- 
owners on a long stretch of coastline in 
Humboldt and Del Norte Counties, Calif, Al- 
though more State and county parks already 
exist in this area than have ever been aimed 
at preserving any other resources anyplace, 
aithough the timber industry has yolun- 
tarily left uncut thousands of acres of the 
finest virgin trees and replanted many thous- 
ands of acres more of cutover land, mean- 
while paying taxes on the whole works, and 
although much of the private land it coyets 
is miles from any redwood, all these people 
must be thoroughly discredited and held up 
to public view as a threat to a great resource 
to accomplish the NPS purpose. And strang- 
est of all, to the people who live there and 
love and know their home country better 
than anybody, the main allies of the Park 
Service are people in the East whose princi- 
pal qualification is ignorance of the true 
facts. 

All of the planning and preparation for 
establishment of the park was done without 
omelal notice to the counties or the people 
whose land was to be acquired—they saw the 
map for the first time in the newspaper, and 
then, but not until then, their “comments 
were invited.” It did not need to be done 
that way, but it was. 

To the minds of the local people, and to 
mine, it further occurs that these same 
easterners are the descendents of a genera- 
tion that destroyed its hardwood forests, shot 
the passenger pigeon into extinction, allowed 
market hunters to very nearly destroy the 
migratory waterfowl on the Atlantic flyway, 
and turned every river on the eastern sea- 
board into a sewer, 

So hear me when I say that today's cuddly 
kitten can very easily turn into tomorrow's 
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Nasty tomcat. Im accepting the share of 
the responsibility for future important deter- 
minations on the public domain lands now 
being offered us, we take out the only real 
insurance there that the errors of omission of 
today would not become the scouts for 
tomorrow’s bureaucratic domain. 


TIME FOR COUNTY ACTION 


We in the West have always sought and 
pleaded for this very opportunity—this ap- 
proach has always been the backbone of our 
whole legislative program. Now we have it, 
and the time has come for we westerners to 
put up or shut up and to put our money 
where our mouth is. 

Success in this venture requires invest- 
ment and hard work, and if we fail to supply 
our part of both, we will have no one to 
blame but ourselves. How easy it would be 
to break up into squabbles among ourselves, 
and like a bunch of coyotes fighting over a 
dead horse, look around and see that the 
buzzards have already picked the bones 
clean. 

The decision is now before us—the stakes 
are very high—so let us proceed to act, and 
to act wisely, and to act at once, for we 
will not pass this way again. 


A Deserved Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the cit- 
izenry of Oakland, Calif., are extremely 
proud of the Oakland police force and 
its efficient and respected chief, 

I cite below an editorial from the Oak- 
land Tribune that appeared in the Mon- 


day, May 10, edition, pertaining to Chief 
Edward M. Toothman and an honor that 
was recently bestowed on him for the 
fine work that he has done: 

A DESERVED Honor 

The citation given to Oakland Police Chief 
Edward M. Toothman the other day is a 
tribute to every man on the force. The 
Alameda County Bar Association and the 
Oakland Lions Club presented the chief its 
Liberty Bell Award for outstanding com- 
munity service. 

The presentation ceremony was part of 
the observance of Law Day-U.S.A., which this 
year stressed the theme, “Uphold the Law— 
A Citizen's First Duty.” 

As Edgar B. Stewart, former bar associa- 
tion president at last year's dinner, observed: 
“Oakland has had its share of the demon- 
stratlons that are sweeping the Nation. 
Toothman has taken his position seriously 
and filled it with dignity. He has enforced 
the law firmly, fairly and without favoritism, 
and he has kept the peace.” 

Those words sum up what every citizen 
expects from the police department in his 
community, And the Oakland Police De- 
partment has lived up to these high stand- 
ards. We know Chief Toothman would be 
the first to acknowledge that the devotion 
to duty end justice exhibited by his men is 
the major contributor to this fine record. 

The award also cited Toothman’s civic 
achievements, including his work with boys 
clubs, as a member of the Boy Scout Coun- 
cil and as chairman of the cancer fund drive. 

It is an honor that is justly deserved and 
one which reflects great credit upon the chief 
and the men in his department. Our con- 
gratulations. 


` May 14, 1965 


The Structure of Lower Schools 
Chapter Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, few 
men have the knowledge and insight 
necessary to fully understand any aspect 
of Soviet society today. One of these 
few men is Mr. William Benton, the U.S. 
Ambassador to UNESCO. 

Mr. Benton has traveled to the Soviet 
Union nine times since 1955, his last 
trip coming during 1964. In the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica Yearbook for 1965, 
he has a series of articles concerning ed- 
ucation in the U.S.S.R: 
. . 
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Tue STRUCTURE or THE LOWER SCHOOLS— 
CHAPTER II 


For Soviet boys and girls—as for their 
coun in America—schooling is uni- 
versal and it is compulsory; to a far, far 
greater degree than in the United States, 
Soviet primary and secondary education 18 
uniform. literacy, which 50 years ago af- 
filcted more than half the population of 
Russia, has virtually disappeared except 
among the old. A population is being pro- 
duced possessed of the mental tools for 
rapid intellectual growth. 

The Soviet system is based on the 10-year 
school, for ages 7 to 17. The first 4 years 
are described as the primary grades, the next 
3 as incompleted secondary, and the last 3 
as completed secondary. The first 4 years 
were made obligatory in 1930, The next 3 
were made obligatory for urban children in 
1949. Now it ts Soviet policy to work toward 
making the 10-year system compulsory for 
all. 

So intensive are the pace and pressure of 
the Soviet schools that graduation from the 
10-year system represents a mastery of sub- 
ject matter—and often of very difficult sub- 
ject matter—at least equivalent to, and 
probably much greater than, the level of the 
better American 12-year elementary-high 
schools, 

However, Soviet primary and secondary 
education is today in a state of flux. In 
1958 an 11th year was planned to be tacked 
onto the schools (to be made universal in 
1965) in order to give students more work 
experience. Students in the last 2 years of 
secondary school were to spend 2 days a 
week in productive work. The time devoted 
to polytechnical subjects at all levels in 
school was increased. 

The Ministry of Education changed its 
mind after a mere 4 or 5 years of experimen- 
tation. It ls willing to confess its mistakes. 
It announced In August 1964 a reduction of 
the 11-year system back to 10 years. 

The problem has been how to reconcile 
the importance of manual work with the 
educational goals. Manual work as an inte- 
gral part of education has always been 
stressed in Communist ideology In 1958 


Marx in “Das Kapital,” ch. xv, sec. 9. re- 
fers to the education of the future as an 
“education that will, In the case of every 
child over a given age, combine productive 
labor with instruction and gymnastics, not 
only as one of the methods of adding to the 
efficiency of production, but as the only 
method of producing fully developed hu- 
man beings.” 
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Chairman Khrushchev proclaimed that the 
schools had departed from the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, that work was an essen- 
Wal condition of Communist society, and 
that it was his scientific opinion that stu- 
Gents should have more labor experience. 
Textbooks were rewritten to show the indus- 
trial and agricultural applications of various 
Courses; laboratory experiments were rede- 
Signed; the glory of physical labor was fea- 
tured in anthologies of Russian literature as 
it has always been glorified in the billboards 
which portrayed glamorous and muscular 
figures of men and women manual workers. 

Now, according to the 1964 decree, a change 
in the school system must be made again. 
The transition back to the 10-year school 
With the more orthodox academic system is 
to be completed by the end of the 1965- 
66 school year. 

The primary argument against the 1958 
Teform seems to have been that good stu- 
dents lost 1 academic year which they needed 
On the road to higher education. Soviet 
educators, like the most advanced of our 
Own, are increasingly concerned with speed- 
ing up the learning process. They are search- 
ing for new and better ways to pack more 
knowledge into youngsters in less time. This 
ls a remark of Mikhail Kharlamov, the for- 
Mer chairman of the State Committee on 
Radio and Television. Kharlamoy suggested 
to me that history might be one of the sub- 
Jects children could study at home in or- 
der to have more time for other subjects 
in the crowded school curriculum.) 

The decision to abandon the 1958 plan 
followed several months of debate in the So- 
viet press. Scholastic standards had dropped 
as a result of the stepped-up work program, 
the critics said. The press carried charges 
that the vocational training was badly. or- 
Banized and that students frequently stood 
around idly watching factory workers. Such 
Criticism, openly expressed, is relatively new 
in Communist society. Today some of it 
Sounds not unlike the continuing criticism 
ot education in the United States. 

Prayda, on July 20, 1964, published the 
following editorial: 

“Only the leaders in their classes are now 
Passing the entrance examinations to uni- 
Nersities. According to the textbooks and 
Curriculum plans available in secondary 
Schools, all students should pass the exams 
if they are graduated. 

“But one-half of them flunk mathematics 
and physics on entrance exams even though 
they haye passed in the secondary school sub- 
Jects. They do even worse in chemistry. The 
Preparation of the secondary school grad- 
Uates In Russian language and literature and 
ħistory leaves much to be desired. 

“The fact is that textbooks are so jammed 
With unnecessary information and the cur- 
"culum is inflated with so many subjects 
that even outstanding students, who study 
5 12 hours a day, cannot learn any subject 

“Of course, & well-trained teacher in any 
Subject can overcome these handicaps in 
textbooks and study programs and guide the 
Students to master the subject. The student 
Will be as good as the teachcr. 

“But in general, the time has, come to 
admit that teachers, especially the young 
Ones, have not mastered the subjects they 
are teaching. They are as bogged down as 
their students. 

“This is the root of the evil in our sec- 
podary schools at the present time, And 

t has come about because fewer and fewer 
teachers are graduates of universities, where 

Subjects are taught. Instead they are grad- 
Uates of teachers colleges, where they are 
Supposed to be taught how to teach. Even 

Questionable goal is sought with out- 
ed textbooks and theories.” 

On June 30, 1964, in a letter to the editor of 
Sovietskaia Rossiia, a professor of higher 
education complained: 
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“The elementary and second school study 
plans are so crammed that the whole idea 
of perfection in anything has been lost. 

“The Ministry of Education is not taking 
this lem seriously enough. 

“Workers of the Ministry say, “Of course 
with present study plans, many subjects are 
taught and learned in some darkness. But 
this is not a disgrace.” 

“Well it is, The teaching of many sub- 
jects is a disgrace. And so are the students.” 

Our own high school teachers will rec- 
ognize this university professor's lament. 
Yes, a little more of this, and American 
schoolteachers will feel at home with the 
critics in the Soviet Union. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, for 
sound reasons, has views other than those 
of the Pravda editorial. The academy agrees 
that there is no doubt that one of the rea- 
sons for Soviet youth failing to show well 
in examinations is that the teaching has 
been advancing too rapidly at too theoretical 
a level. Historically, in Western Europe, as 
in the United States and Russia, only 5 to 
10 percent of an age group has been able 
to advance early to abstract learning. The 
Soviets seek to step up this percentage. In 
this they perhaps will prove successful, 

While instructional quality varies some- 
what in different sections of the vast country, 
the Soviet primary and secondary school cur- 
ricula are rigorous. During the 3 weeks of 
instruction per year (6 days per week) dur- 
ing the first three grades, the pupil studies 
Russian language and literature 13 hours a 
week. This includes reading, calligraphy, and 
writing, and so-called moral tests. He has 
1 hour of arithmetic daily. Two hours a 
week are spent in physical culture and gym- 
natsics, 1 hour in singing and music, 1 hour 
in freehand drawing, and 1 hour in pursuits 
of the kind known as arts and crafts in our 
early grades. 

In the last of the 4 primary years the cur- 
riculum begins to diversify; language and 
literature drop to 9 hours a week, and the 4 
hours saved in the reading-writing course 
are replaced by 6 hours—2 in history, 2 in 
geography, and 2 in biology. During the 4 
primary years, then, the Soviet pupil has 
3,234 prescribed hours of instruction: 1,584 
hours in language and literature (either Rus- 
sian or his native regional language), 792 
hours in arithmetic, 264 hours in physical 
education, 132 hours in each of the cultural 
subjects of singing, drawing, arts and crafts, 
and 66 hours in history, geography, and 
biology. 

Reading is, of course, the key to other in- 
tellectual skills. Im his first reader, the 
Soviet child is introduced to easy-to-read 
but sturdy selections from the Russian mas- 
terpleces of literature by such writers as 
Tolstoy, Pushkin, and Gogol. When he fin- 
ishes fourth grade, he is expetced to under- 
stand 10,000 words. These are standards for 
higher than the normal ones in American 
schools. 

When the Soviet pupil enters the middle, 
or incomplete secondary, school (the next 
three grades) in the fifth year, he embarks 
on the study of a broad range of subjects at 
a surprisingly mature level. At this point 
the pupil is allowed to make one of his very 
few cholces—the foreign language he will 
study for the remainder of his school career. 
English is the most popular choice, then 
French and German. (John Gunther reports 
that there are 41,000 teachers of English in 
the U.S.S.R.) Even at this early age, So- 
viet schools in some areas begin the teach- 
ing of certain strategic languages, such as 
Chinese and Arabic. 

Weekly class loads rise from 24 to 26 hours 
and the number of annual weeks of instruc- 
tion increases, The prescribed weekly course 
load, while it varies in some details with lo- 
cality and is subject to change, is shown 
in table I: 
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Taste I—Weekly course load, 5th through 
10th grades, U.S.S.R. 


Subject 


At least 80 percent of all Soviet children 
finish the incomplete secondary school, 
roughly comparable to the best of our ele- 
mentary schools, which concludes at the end 
of the seventh year. (In urban areas, the 
percentage is higher.) Thus, according to 
table I, supplied by the Soviet education 
ministry, at least four of every five Soviet 
children will have studied physics, algebra, 
and geometry for 2 years, biology and a for- 
eign language for 3 years, and chemistry for 
1 year—by the time they are 14 years old. 
(The school year must be interpreted as two 
to six periods per week, as shown in table I.) 

I have said that in the fourth and fifth 
years the curriculum begins to diversify. 
This does not mean that the student has a 
choice among an increasing range of elec- 
tives, as in a typical American comprehensive 
high school. Except for the choice of a for- 
eign language he has virtually no options. 

Following my own visit to Moscow in May, 
three executives of Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica films called on top Soviet educators in 
September to discuss the possible exchange 
of teaching films. The three were Charles 
Benton, president of EBF; Milan Herzog, 
vice president for production; and Ralph 
Buchsbaum, an eminent scientist who is re- 
sponsible for EBF’s biology film series. When 
they visited with Yevgeni Afanasenko, min- 
ister of education for the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic, the minister 
disagreed emphatically with the American 
elective system, and with the decentralized 
American system which gives States and com- 
munities control of the curriculum. He 
doesn’t believe students in primary or even 
in secondary grades have the knowledge or 
judgment to decide wisely for themselves. 
As for State and local control, he asked what 
would happen if Alabama decided that 
physics is not important, or if Arkansas de- 
cided that biology should be optional. His 
motto is, “one educational sytsem for the 
entire country.” 

Although it is Soviet policy that the com- 
pleted 10-year school shall become universal, 
Nicholas DeWitt, of the Russian Research 
Center, Harvard University, estimates that 
only about 55 percent of all Soviet children 
are now actually and presently enrolled in 
the upper secondary schools (grades 8 to 10), 
and that only about 30 percent of all chil- 
dren graduate. The 30 percent will have 
completed a course of study which embraces 
a total of 10 years of Russian language and 
literature; 7 years of history (with special 
Soviet interpretations on every page); 6 
years of geography; 4% years of algebra, 5 
years of geometry, both plane and solid, and 
1 year of trigonometry; 4 years of chemistry; 
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5 years of physics; 6 years of biology; 1 year 
of astronomy; and 1 year of psychology. 

Secondary school education in the United 
States is more nearly universal than is the 
Soviet 10-year school. Roughly twice as 
many American youngsters graduate—85 
percent enter high school and 57 percent 
graduate. Since high schools in the United 
States offer different curricula to meet alleg- 
edly varying needs—in academic, vocational, 
and commercial courses—the average, or 
typical, curriculum of the American high 
school graduate is hard to define. However, 
a comparison of the percentages in table II 
with table I indicates that the average So- 
viet 10-year-school graduate will have had 
much more instructior in chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, and mathematics than most 
American high school graduates—and that 
even the graduate of the Soviet 7-year school 
will have had more straight academic in- 
struction than a very high percentage of 
American high school graduates. This con- 
trast offers a very sharp challenge to Ameri- 
can procedures and standards. 


Taere H. High school enrollments in science 
and mathematics, United States 


Grade level 


Oourses 


5 
2A 
enn 


Source: The Development of Human Resources,“ 
pt. iv of Dimensions of Soviet Economic Power,“ 
orate for the Joint Economic Committee, Congress 
of the United States, 87th Cong., 2d sess., 1963. 


The Soviet student who completes the 10- 
year school in the top 20 percent of his class 
is eligible to take university entrance exam- 
inations, If his work is below that of the top 
fifth, he may still take the entrance examina- 
tions, perhaps after an extra period of study, 
but he is more likely to choose to enter the 
work force at once or to try for a place in one 
of the 2-year technicums. These latter are 
run by the various ministries—mining, rail- 
roads, etc. The technicums are vocational, 
industrial, and agricultural schools designed 
to produce skilled workmen who can rise to 
middle-, foreman-type supervisory positions 
in the Soviet economy. 

The pressure on a student as he takes the 
~ university entrance examinations is heavy. 
His way of life, his aspirations to party mem- 
bership, his entire future depend upon the 
outcome. This isa game for keeps. Only by 
continued application will he achieve a sec- 
ond ora third chance. Applicants for places 
in universities outnumber the openings prob- 
ably by as much ás 8 or 9 to 1. But an am- 
bitious and persevering student can keep try- 
ing indefinitely. 

Those students scoring 5's (the top score) 


on all the university examinations are taken 


first, while those who make grade 2 (poor) 
in any subject are eliminated. After the 
straight 5's come the 5-4 students, and from 
these two groups all the stipend positions are 
filled. If a student has better than average 
marks but is not within the two top groups, 
he may be entitled to enter the university, 
but he must complete his studies at his 
own expense. Few students—except sons of 
Cabinet Ministers or college professors, of 
opera singers or novelists, or others of the 
top elite—have sufficient funds to do so. 

It is easy to see why the individual's moti- 
vation for learning in the Soviet Union is so 
strong. The achievement of education is in- 
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deed a life-and-death struggle; there is no 
boss’ daughter to marry; no father’s busi- 
ness to enter; no easy way up the ladder; no 
road to success except the hard, tough, com- 
petitive road of excelling in one’s chosen 
field. Thus, only through education can 
most young Soviet citizens hope to attain 
status and material rewards. This drive is 
methodically reinforced by the Government, 
through so-called techniques of persuasion. 

Many more of our American youth would 
strive for—and achieve—academic excellence 
if they were as strongly motivated. Rewards 
and choices for youth in the United States 
are, of course, much more varied—and many 
of them much less intellectually demand- 
ing—than in the Soviet Union. We are for- 
tunate and indeed blessed in this. However, 
one result is that there is much less pressure 
on our educational system for excellence and 
much less pressure on our young people to 
achieve an educational foundation for life 
that will enable them to live up to their 
maximum potential. This is indeed a chal- 
lenge. It will continue to be one. 


The Befuddled Mr. Bosch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 14, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, The 
Washington Star, in an excellent edi- 
torial published in its May 13 issue, has 
questioned the thinking and judgment 
of Juan Bosch, former Dominican Presi- 
dent, in connection with recent develop- 
ments in the Dominican Republic. I 
ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, May 
13, 1965] 
Tue BEFUDDLED Mr. Bosen 

When the 1963 coup swept him away as 
President of the Dominican Republic, the 
foes of Juan Bosch, besides belittling him 
as a poet, charged him with being a naive 
politician and an incompetent administrator. 
His softness of head and heart, they said, 
could only pave the way for a Communist 
takeover. 

This may have been an oversimplified 
judgment of the man. But in recent days, 
at his comfortable place of exile In Puerto 
Rico, Mr. Bosch has said things that do cast 
doubt on the soundness of his thinking and 
his awareness of what is really going on in 
the Caribbean. 

Referring to the landing of American 
troops, he had this to say: “Instead of 
stopping another Cuba, they will make 
another Cuba. They say there are 53 known 
Communists, There are going to be 53,000 
Communists in the Dominican Republic be- 
cause of the Marine intervention, and they 
will be U.S.-made Communists.” 

Mr. Bosch’s complacency about the real 
Communist threat in Santo Domingo is in 
strange contradiction to the Judgment of the 
Organization of American States, which now 
confirms President Johnson's assessment of 
the situation. The Star’s Haynes Johnson 
reports the view of foreign diplomats on the 
scene that the Communists would have 
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taken over if the President had delayed 
intervention by only a few hours. 

Juan Bosch is entitled to have his say- 
But the more he talks, the less convincing 
he is. Small wonder that he seems to have 
no chance of ever again becoming President 
of the Dominican Republic. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 8 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is 10- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Proposed Skip-Row Rule Change Threat- 
ens Ruin for Thousands of American 
Cottongrowers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
thousands of American cotton farmers 
will suffer a severe, and in some cases 
disastrous, economic blow if the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture places in effect its 
Proposed rule change affecting cotton 
Planted in skip-row patterns. The rule 
not only would result in reduced net in- 
come to cotton farmers but would bring 
the end to proven, sound conservation 
Practices followed by a generation of 
Texas Panhandle and South Plains cot- 
ton farmers, as well as growers in many 
Other areas of the Nation. 

In addition, the new rule would dis- 
rupt current farming practices followed 
by grain sorghum producers in our Pan- 
handle-Plains region, would serve to off- 
set Government efforts to keep grain 
Stocks in check, and would destroy the 
faith our farmers have in the wisdom of 
current farm policy objectives. 

We are told that one of the objectives 
of current Agriculture Department pol- 
icy is to provide opportunity for efficient 
family farmers to earn parity of income, 
that the Department seeks parity of in- 
come for all rural people, including new 
opportunity for small farmers. I find it 
impossible to reconcile these announced 
goals with the Department's proposed 
rule change affecting cotton when plan- 
ted in skip-row patterns. 

We are told that USDA officials feel 
that increased yields due to skip-row 
plantings have, in the words of a Depart- 
Ment press release, “contributed sub- 
Stantially to the increase in cotton pro- 
duction.” The Department does not 
State the obvious truth that other 
Modern-day farming practices—includ- 
ing irrigation, improved fertilizers, and 

des—also contribute to the in- 
creased productivity of the American 
cottongrower. But only skip-row plant- 
ing practices are the target of the rule- 
making authority the Department of 
Agriculture seeks to exercise. 

What is proposed in the rule is a 
fundamental change in farming prac- 
tices followed by thousands of farmers. 
For more than 30 years, since long be- 
fore the Government first established a 
Cotton program, planting cotton by 
Skipping rows has been an established 
practice in the Texas Panhandle and 
South Plains, as well as other areas. 
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Skip-row planting has been a good and 
common practice in our part of the coun- 
try because it is a practice that makes 
the best use of available moisture. The 
roots of the cotton plants are able to 
reach out to benefit from the moisture in 
adjacent skipped rows. 

It is a good and common farming 
practice because it permits sunlight to 
reach the sides of the plants, cutting 
down on boll rot and improving the 
quality of the fiber. 

It is a good and common practice be- 
cause it enables our farmers to prevent 
damaging wind erosion, which threatens 
in late winter and early spring. Farm- 
ers are able to plant rows of grain sor- 
ghum in the skipped rows and thus 
check the wind by rows of standing sor- 
ghum stalks. This is a practice strongly 
endorsed by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. 

It is a good and common practice be- 
cause it permits so-called interplanting, 
by which a farmer on irrigated land may 
plant alternate four-row strips of cotton 
and grain sorghum to the benefit of the 
quality of both crops. Estimates are that 
this practice adds from $6 to $12 per bale 
in the quality of cotton lint and seed. 
The sorghum strips, by holding the heat, 
permit the cotton to mature earlier at 
higher grade. 

It has also been tied closely to the Gov- 
ernment grain sorghum program, en- 
abling the farmer to count as diverted 
acres under the grain sorghum program 
the fallow four-row strips between four 
cotton rows. The effect of the proposed 
new rule, with its system of measure- 
ment, would force present four-four skip- 
row patterns into an impossible pattern 
of four rows of cotton and five of fallow— 
in order for the fallow to count as di- 
verted grain sorghum land. Present 
four- and eight-row farm equipment 
is obviously not built to accommodate 
such a scheme. Grain people are con- 
vinced that the effect of the skip-row 
proposal would be to encourage increased 
production of grain sorghum by farmers 
who now work that crop in conjunction 
with cotton. 

The Department must give extremely 
careful consideration to this potential 
consequence. 

The skip-row rule constitutes another 
damaging blow to an already depressed 
segment of American agriculture. Cot- 
ton supports have declined in 3 years to 
bring a reduction, in effect, of 30 to 40 
percent of cotton farmers’ net income 
after production expenses. The so-called 
cost-price squeeze has a very real mean- 
ing for the American cotton farmer, who 
now must face one more threat to his 
survival. The new rules are also causing 
considerable consternation, as they 
should, in local communities whose econ- 
omies are dependent upon the fate of 


cotton farmers, The Commissioners 
Court of Childress County, Tex., for ex- 
ample, estimates that the imposition of 
the proposed rules would result in a $1 
million drop in income within the county. 

By proposing rules such as this one, the 
Agriculture Department is seeking to 
attain the goal of a workable balance 
between supply and demand at the ex- 
pense of thousands upon thousands of 
bankrupt cotton farmers and depressed 
economies in the communities which 
have served them. The full impact of 
trying to attain this balance is being 
visited upon that segment least able to 
absorb it. 

In formulating the new rules, the De- 
partment of Agriculture is following a 
practice I find altogether too common in 
the departments and agencies of our 
Government. Instead of seeking a cor- 
rection of what are viewed as problems 
by coming to the Congress to ask for 
new legislation, the departments seek 
first—in too many instances—to exercise 
their authority to make rules and regu- 
lations. They, in effect, are legislating, 
and by doing so are invading the ground 
granted to Congress by the Constitution. 
When rules are imposed, citizens by the 
millions are affected by regulations which 
their duly elected representatives had 
absolutely no part in formulating. In 
our system of Government, rulemaking 
authority should not be used to circum- 
vent the expressed will of the Congress 
or to avoid the more time-consuming 
process of enacting legislation. When 
rulemaking authority is abused, the peo- 
ple can justifiably complain of rule by 
fiat, of power improperly exercised by 
unfeeling bureaucratic administrators. 
But.action by the Congress, through leg- 
islation enacted into law, has the great 
strength of having been supported by 
majorities of representatives elected by 
the people. 

In seeking the objective claimed for 
the proposed skip-row rule change, the 
Department has the alternative of com- 
ing to Congress for new cotton program 
legislation. The Department has as yet 
offered no proposals to the Congress af- 
fecting cotton, but when it does so it 
could very well incorporate into its re- 
quest provisions that would make un- 
necessary any change in the skip-row 
planting rules. 

The Department could, for example, 
make a strong case before the Congress 
for increasing the per-pound support 
payment on the domestic allotment for 
each farm, now placed at 4.35 cents per 
pound, to further encourage the volun- 
tary cutback of cotton production. I 
am convinced that an increase of a cent 
a pound or more in this phase of the 
cotton program would result in a sub- 
stantially higher degree of grower par- 
ticipation. This would have the effect of 
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lowering Government cotton stocks, 
thereby cutting the cost of the cotton 
program. 

I am convinced also that progress can 
be made, under renewed and more ag- 
gressive effort by the Department, to im- 
prove the cotton export picture, 

All aspects of the matter deserve 
thorough and careful review, not only in 
the Department but also in the Congress. 
In this connection, I have joined with the 
distinguished chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas, the Honorable Grorce H. 
Maton, to ask that the House Committee 
on Agriculture hold a public hearing to 
permit cotton growers to appear and pro- 
test the proposed action of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. With Congressman 
Manon, I would join growers in appearing 
before the committee. 

If the Department should follow 
through with the skip-row proposal and 
place the rule in effect, Congress must act 
to correct the situation. The proposed 
rule in punitive, defies sound agricultural 
practices, would destroy morale and 
confidence among farmers and rural peo- 
ple generally, and would threaten eco- 
nomic ruin for thousands and thousands 
of our farm families. 


The Profile of a Nonconformist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, our 
distinguished Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, is rendering an important 
and much needed service to our Nation 
through the column he writes, which is 
published in the Sunday Star of Wash- 
ington, D.C., and in various other news- 
papers around the country. I have been 
particularly impressed with several re- 
cent articles by Dr. Harris in which he 
has stressed the importance of individ- 
ualism to our Nation, and has warned 
against the cult of conformity which 
appears to be engulfing America in so 
Many aspects of life, In his article 
which was published in the Sunday Star 
of May 16, 1965, Dr. Harris has done an 
outstanding job of challenging Ameri- 
cans to be individualists and to dare to 
stand by their convictions, regardless of 
the pressures to conform. The article is 
entitled “The Profile of a Nonconform- 
ist.” I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

i [May 16, 1965] 

THe PROFILE OF A NONCONFORMIST 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

The miracle of television has been etching 
for a vast audience the profiles of brave 
men who in public life could not be counted 
upon to conform. They refused to jump 
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through the partisan hoop even at the man- 
date of the majority. Such biographies are 
the inspiring tales of those who 

their political future by voting “no” in- 
stead of the demanded “yes", or vice versa. 
The narration of such deeds of untarnished 
honor is a legacy left by the martyred young 
President who, as he lay in the gloom of 
wartime wounds, heard nightingales singing 
in the dark. 

In this age of mass production one is 
quite accustomed to gaze at the contented 
profiles of lock-step pedestrians who would 
never think of stepping out of the prescribed 
line. Theirs not to reason why—theirs but 
to stolidly acquiesce in being stamped with 
the accepted and expected brand of fashion, 
thought, usage, and custom. It cannot be 
denied that the vast majority just keep 
slavish step to the drumbeat of conformity. 
They seldom, if ever, explore the reason for 
the routine of their changeless ways. If 
questioned regarding their attitude the only 
explanation would be suggested by the 
phrase Everybody's doing it.“ 

In every pod of peas there is usually a 
string of duplicates, hence the expression, 
when measuring the characteristics of 
separate entities, strikingly similar, often 
is—“they are as alike as two peas in a pod.” 
A pod of identical peas might well be in- 
cluded in any appropriate coat of arms for 
the second half of the 20th century. 

If individualism was the prevailing fea- 
ture of American life in the days gone by, 
standardization is certainly the dominant 
vogue now. Somebody thinks of setting an 
ad to a lively tune and immediately com- 
mercial houses, selling anything from food 
or filters to flights by planes, tune up to 
do the same thing. 

And so from the radio comes each day 
a long line of giggly melodies. In more or 
less dulcet tones we are exhorted to wear 
the same kind of clothes, eat the same food, 
read the same kind of books, see the same 
type of movies, listen to the same kind 
of radio and TV programs, and alas the 
peas in a pod design extends also to what we 
say and what we think. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once made a re- 
mark which suggests that he would think of 
this conforming day. He declared. “To do 
anything because others do it, and not be- 
cause the thing is good, or kind, or honest in 
its own right, is to resign all moral control 
and the determination to be captain of your- 
self and go posthaste to the devil with the 
greatest number.” Multitudes have gone to 
the devil; and with the devil, by simply 
taking the line of least resistance. A keen 
observer of our national habits and customs 
recently remarked, “In America speech and 
thought are so conditioned as to be for mil- 
lions practically automatic, individuality of 
expression and independence of judgment 
are in danger of becoming lost arts. We have 
to reckon with the mass mind whose opinions 
are molded by the press, the films, the radio, 
the book clubs, and whose taste, standards, 
ambitions, and responses tend to be stereo- 
typed.” 

Yet, in the face of all, it needs to be said 
that there can be no question that the great 
benefactors of the race have been noncon- 
formists who refused to be just peas in a pod. 
They were men who stood alone, while the 
men they agonized for threw the contume- 
lious stone. The men upon whose brow a 
nation now puts a crown of gratitude as the 
Republic’s Founding Fathers are first rebels. 
A rebel is one who steps out of a regimented 
line and refuses to conform. Pasteur, whose 
very mame safeguards the daily bottles of 
milk at our doors, is an inspiring profile of a 
nonconformist. He refused to fit into the 
medical pea pod of his day. In America’s 

there have been men in the field of 
public office whose courageous vote in legis- 
lative halls, as they defied the majority, 
sent them to political oblivion but with their 
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integrity unsullied. Always the world’s 
chosen heroes have been willing to pay the 
price of nonconformity by accepting criti- 
cism, ridicule, ostracism, and poverty, rather 
than to utter a spineless “Yes.” What dis- 
cipline of the will was suggested by the oid 
hymn which was a tonic to youth in the 
yesterdays and whose lines were loaded with 
spiritual vitamins: 


“Dare to be a Daniel, 
Dare to have a purpose true 
Dare to stand alone, 
And dare to make It known!" 


Why have the names of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego lived in shining 
honor across so many centuries? It is be- 
cause In spite of the decrees of a dictator 
when everybody else was bowing down to the 
golden image set up on the plain, these three 
immortal Hebrews stood up and, refusing to 
bow or bend, defied the tyrant by declaring— 
“We will not bow down.” 

St. Paul, in drawing the profile of a non- 
conformist, put it once for all when he 
wrote, Be not conformed to this world but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.” 


Resolution Supporting the President of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of 
a resolution passed by the American 
Legion Irvington Post No, 38 in Indian- 
apolis in support of President Johnson 
and his conduct of the crisis in Vietnam. 

This resolution also was passed by the 
llth District of the American Legion at 
its regular meeting May 6, 1965; 
“RESOLUTION SUPPORTING THE PRESIDENT OF 

UNITED STATES 


“Whereas the free world is in constant hot 
and cold wars with communism for perpetual 
freedom; and 

“Whereas the loss of freedom anywhere in 
the world is a loss of freedom everywhere; 
and 

“Whereas freedom is in dire danger in 
South Vietnam in Asia; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States is proper action necessary in 
that country to uphold and defend that 
freedom; and 

“Whereas subyersives, Communists, unwit- 
ting and appeasement-minded individuals in 
the United States and other non-Communist 
countries believe that aggressive Communists 
can be appeased; and 

“Whereas these people are materially and 
psychologically helping the Communists by 
attempting to force the President of the 
United States into some form of negotiations, 
which course will add up to a disastrous de- 
feat for the free world or force it into a nu- 
clear war for survival; and 

“Whereas in reality Communists are unrea- 
sonable, unworthy men, in deeds, words, 
broken treaties and never to be trusted in 
sincere negotiations; and 

“Whereas President Johnson deserves, and 
should have, the full support of freemen 
everywhere: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Irvington Post No. 38, De- 
partment of Indiana, the American Legion. 
this 23d day of April 1965, in regular meet- 
ing assembled does hereby go on record as 
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Strongly supporting the President of the 
United States in his forceful policy in South 
Vietnam, thus the opinions of 
the above mentioned groups, but at the 
same time pursue such a firm policy as will 
hegate the purposes of the Communists in 
obtaining their objectives by a premature 
Cease-fire in South Vietnam, or by prolonged 
deliberations which practiced in Korea end- 
ed in great disadvantages for the United 
States; and be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the next regular meeting 
of the llth District, Department of Indi- 
āna, of the American Legion for further 
favorable action, that copies be forwarded 
to the next Department executive meeting, 
the President of the United States, the 11th 
District congressional Representative in 
Congress, the two Senators from Indiana and 
the local press. 
“This resolution unanimously passed as 
attested by 
“JULIUS MEININGER, 
“Commander. 
“Don M. OWEN, 
“Adjutant.” 
This resolution was passed by the llth 
District of the American Legion at its regu- 
lar meeting May 6, 1965. 
Dwicur McCacvg, 
Commander. 
LOWELL B, STORY, 
Adjutant. 


Address by John M. Hosford on Presen- 
tation of 23d Annual Bellamy Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an address de- 
livered at the 23d annual Bellamy Award 
Presentation, last year, by John Michael 
Hosford, the president of the Annapolis 
High School Student Council. 

The Bellamy Award is in honor of 
Francis Bellamy, the author of the 
“Pledge of Allegiance,” and is given each 
year to an outstanding high school. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MIKE Hosrorp, ANNAPOLIS HIGH 
School., ANNAPOLIS, My. 

I fee} that the endeayors of the students 
in school and in community lives are best ex- 
Pressed by the inscription above the An- 
Napolis High School entrance: “The measure 
of a man is the depth of his convictions, the 
esdi of his interests, and the height of his 

eals,” 

Annapolis, capital city, has played an im- 
Portant part in our Nation's history. In its 
State House, the oldest in the United States 
Still In legislative use, George Washington 
resigned his commission as Commander in 
Chief of the Continental Army. Annapolis 
is the home of the distinguished U.S, Naval 
Academy and of St. John’s College where 
the author of our national anthem, Francis 
Scott Key, received his education. 

Annapolis High School was founded in 
1897. It consists of grades 10-12, and has 
an enrollment of 2,000. Its motto is “Knowl- 
— is Power,” and the panther is its em- 

em. 
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Our school supports an extensive athletic 
program. Our 1963 football team was first 
place in the county, as were the girl's hockey 
team and boy's soccer team, both undefeated. 
In lacrosse, an Indian game to which many 
of you probably have never been introduced, 
Annapolis High School is undefeated in 34 
games over 4 years. We are rated first in 
the State, and as one of the finest teams in 
the country. 

Our student council promotes and sup- 
ports a large number of clubs, among them: 
the Booster Club, which maintains spirit 
and morale; the Junior Civitan Club, which 
is for young leaders in the community; and 
the American Field Service chapter, which 
sponsors our foreign exchange student, this 
year from Thailand. 

Our school newspaper, Tally-Ho, was the 
first high school paper to take part in an 
exchange program with a foreign country, 
under a program sponsored by the US. 
Information Agency. 

From Annapolis, I extend to you sincere 
congratulations, and I present a set of his- 
torical prints of our capital city, as a 
memento of your Bellamy award sister city. 


California’s Manmade Agricultural 
Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, over a 
month ago, on April 7, the Long Beach 
Independent-Press-Telegram editorially 
assessed the administration's refusal to 
permit Mexican labor to harvest Cali- 
fornia crops as unrealistic and a threat 
to the economic well-being of millions 
of citizens. As the weeks have passed 
since then the crisis has mounted to 
disaster proportions, all as predicted in 
the editorial, which read as follows: 

BRING Back THE BRACERO 


Because Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz 
refuses to admit the realities of the farm 
labor problem in California, this State faces 
an agricultural crisis which can affect the 
economic well-being of millions of citizens. 

The crisis stems from the expiration, last 
December, of the program under which Mexi- 
can farmworkers came to California to help 
harvest crops of fruits and vegetables. 

It was and is the contention of Secretary 
Wirtz that domestic American labor is suf- 
ficient to do this work. Unfortunately, the 
need for farmworkers is not being met by 
domestic labor, with the result that agricul- 
tural production suffers. 

Despite the end of the so-called bracero 
program, Secretary Wirtz has the power 
under Public Law 414, an immigration act, 
to let foreign workers enter this country 
temporarily. He has refused to exercise this 
power: 

When the bracero program ended, he im- 
mediately slammed the door against further 
imports of farm labor. Growers couldn't 
get enough American workers to pick crops. 
In desperation, State employment director, 
Albert Tieburg asked Wirtz to authorize the 
use of 5,100 Mexican nationals in the vege- 
table fields. Governor Brown, himself, 
echoed the request. Wirtz merely answered 
that he was not satisfied that growers had 
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cooperated fully in recruiting farm help 
from the State's unemployed, About 10 
days ago, after a tour of California farm 
areas, he criticized living quarters offered by 
some growers and declared that the farmers 
must just learn to live without the importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals. x 

Meanwhile, fruit and vegetables rotted on 
the ground. Farmers began to curtail plant- 
ings because of the uncertainty of getting 
labor to do the harvest, Some canners were 
reported thinking about moving thelr op- 
erations to Mexico. The Bank of America 
announced it would not lend money to farm- 
ers to plant crops requiring stoop labor if 
there was no reasonable expectation of ade- 
quate labor to harvest crops. 

Right now is the period of smallest need 
for harvest workers, and yet the farmers are 
having trouble. There has been a 
drop of approximately 40 percent in tomato 
plantings this year from last. If difficulties 
are encountered now, what will the problem 
be next September at the peak of operations? 

Senator GEORGE Murrny, who is leading 
the campaign to permit the importation of 
Mexican farmworkers, contends that the 
stubborn attitude of Secretary Wirtz is hurt- 
ing small growers very seriously, driving 
agriculture to Mexico, and creating unem- 
ployment. Teamsters and longshoremen are 
suffering loss of work. Cutbacks in produc- 
tion of vegetables can eliminate the jobs of 
cannery workers and raise the prices which 
housewives must pay at the grocery store. 

At the heart of Secretary Wirtz’ opposition 
to the bracero program is the contention that 
it was a slave-labor program which exploited 
Mexican workers while denying jobs to Cali- 
fornia’s unemployed. But columnist Caspar 
Weinberger recently pointed out: 

“The Mexican workers signed up years in 
advance, hoping their names would be drawn 
so they could some to California to work. 
Their working, living, and traveling condi- 
tions were carefully regulated and improved 
by governmental and private agreements, 
And, most important of all, there never were 
anywhere near enough domestic workers will- 
ing to harvest the row crops that make up 
the staple of California agriculture.” 

The Department of Labor tried to recruit 
American workers but fell flat on its face. 
Willing domestic workers were found to be 
insufficient in quantity and quality; and 
when they did appear for work, they could 
not be depended upon to stay on the job. 
It was more rewarding to go on relief. 

A point which Secretary Wirtz evades is 
that the law requires domestic labor to be 
hired before foreign workers are authorized, 
The bracero can be hired only in the absence 
of the domestic. Thus, it’s not actually a 
question of putting willing American work- 
ers out of jobs. 

During the bracero program, California 
growers used about 90,000 Mexicans and 
about 40,000 domestic workers. This offers 
some idea of the vacuum of labor which 
has been created. e 

Why did Mexicans clamor for the slave 
jobs on California farms? The answer is 
that in terms of the cost of living in Mexico, 
they were well paid. The bracero program 
was a happy situation for them, for Mexico, 
for the California growers, for the Cali- 
fornia economy, and for just about every- 
body—except Secretary Wirtz. 

The experiment since last December has 
proven that domestics cannot or will not fill 
the needs of California growers; it has pro- 
duced economic hardships; 


mit that the bracero is needed and to pro- 
ceed with the negotiations necessary to as- 
sure his services for California growers. 
Further delay will cause irreparable damage. 
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Soviet Strength—Editorial by William J. 
Coughlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
May 17 issue of Missiles and Rockets 
contains an editorial which discusses the 
Soviet military displays in the last few 
days and the meanings of the displays, 
in terms of U.S. military security. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial, 
entitled “Soviet Strength,” be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOVIET STRENGTH 
(By William J. Coughlin) 

The Soviet Union, with its May 9 display 
of missile and space might, has dealt a major 
blow to the complacency of those persons in 
the United States who consistently have 
underestimated the competence of the Rus- 
sians in these fields. 

The appearance of Soviet solid-fuel mis- 
siles of a type similar to the U.S. Minuteman 
ICBM indicates that the Soviets finally have 
overcome the chemical roadblock which until 
now has made possible the U.S. lead in solids. 
We predicted just such a development on 
this page last January (M/R, Jan. 11, p. 46). 

The credit rests with former Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev. He did not fail to grasp 
the fact that the early unwieldy liquid- 
fueled Russian ICBM's were militarily and 
geopolitically unsatisfactory. The intensive 
Russian effort to grasp the technology of 
solids now has paid off. 

In a film which the Moscow correspondent 
of the New York Times estimated to be at 
least 3 years old, the Soviets also displayed 
launchings from an underground silo. The 
combination of these events suggests the So- 
viets now are in a position to rapidly close 
the missile gap with the United States to the 
point where it is of no consequence in mili- 
tary caloulations. The gap was a deliberate 
gamble on the part of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing development of the solid ICBM. 

This is not entirely a gloomy turn of 
events for the United States. Solid-fuel 
missiles and underground silos make it pos- 
sible for the Soviets now to assume a second- 
strike posture in military confrontations 
with the West. 

The administration’s display of confidence 
in recent months in the less intransigent 
attitude of the Soviet Union on the world 
scene, may, in fact, stem from early knowl- 
edge of these developments. Construction 
of underground silos would be difficult to 
hide from the high-resolution cameras of 
U.S. reconnaissance satellites. 

We should not forget, however, that an 
ominous interpretation also can be put on 
such activities. Underground silos make it 
possible to conceal first-strike preparation, 
something that was not possible with liquid- 
fueled aboveground missiles. The damage- 
limiting nature of silos also removes from a 
first-strike position the necessity of getting 
all missiles off in salyo. 

The Soviets also displayed an intermedi- 
ate-range missile unmatched in the Western 
arsenal, Mounted on a tracked carrier, this 
very mobile weapon was described as having 
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a range of 1,100 miles. It, too, was solid- 
fueled. 

The nearest comparable U.S. missile is 
the Pershing, with only half the range. It 
appears that while the United States has 
been discussing the Mobile Medlum-Range 
Ballistic Missile (MMRBM), the Soviet Union 
has been building it. 

In the film release, the Russians for the 
first time showed their antimissile missile 
in action. One sequence was of Intercept of 
an ICBM, 

Again, it must be remembered that the 
film probably was 3 years old. The Russian 
Defense Minister announced in October 1962 
that the Sovicts had solved the anti-ICBM 
problem and the Russian lead in the field 
was officially acknowledged in the United 
States about the same time. 

Undoubtedly, the effort on anti-ICBM’s is 
much further along at this time. There is a 
significant side effect to this work also. The 
chances are exceedingly good that Soviet 
ICBM's are quite sophisticated as to pene- 


tration aids. Most certainly, knowledge from 


the antimissile program would have been 
used in this fashion, just as the United 
States has made similar use of information 
from the Nike—X program. 

Therefore, the requirement imposed on 
Nike-X becomes even more severe and must 
be taken into account in the decision as to 
whether and when it should go into pro- 
duction. 

The Soviets also displayed a new radio- 
guided antitank missile which is of Interest 
in view of United States difficulties in devel- 
oping an entirely satisfactory missile in this 
field. 

Films of submarine launchings of Polaris- 
type missiles also were shown, a clear warn- 
ing that the Navy's ASW burden can be ex- 
pected to Increase. 

There are two comments which might be 
made on the display of Soviet missile might, 
First, it Indicates a growing confidence in 
the capability of their weapons—since they 
are unlikely to display weapons of dubious 
quality. Second, going along with the new 
second-strike posture, it indicates an in- 
creased Russian belief in the value of deter- 
rence. As U.S. Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has pointed out, a deterrent is of no 
value unless it is credible to the enemy. 
Therefore, it must be displayed. Despite 
some interpretations of the Russian show as 
warlike, this position on deterrence surely 
is to be welcomed, since deterrence is a de- 
fensive attitude. 

The increasing Soviet confidence also is in- 
dicated in the space field. The Soviets let it 
be known more than a month in advance 
that their next space spectacular could be 
expected on May 9 (M/R, Apr. 5, p. 7). The 
launch of Lunik V obviously was right on 
schedule. The acknowledgment after 
launch but in advance of Impact that its goal 
was a lunar soft landing also is a more realis- 
tic approach to space developments than 
previously shown. 

This shift toward a franker attitude is sup- 
ported by the open admission of the Zond II 
Mars probe failure by Soviet scientists at- 
tending the Space Exploration Symposium in 
Chicago on May 4. 

At the same time, the Russians released 
more information on the Soviet space pro- 
gram at the Chicago meeting than heretofore. 

All of this points toward greater maturity 
in both Soviet missile programs and Soviet 
Space programs. The competition, therefore, 
is far keener than many persons in the United 
States have been willing to admit. 

The conclusion is clear. The United 
States cannot afford to let down or it will 
be far outdistanced in areas which will con- 
tinue to be vital to its national security and 
well-being for many, many years. 


May 17, 1965 
Tribute to the People of Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
May 17, is an appropriate time to pay 
tribute to the people of Norway, for 151 
years ago on this date the Norwegian 
Constitution was signed, creating a new 
nation oriented toward liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

In many parts of the United States— 
and particularly in my State of North 
Dakota—Americans of Norwegian ex- 
traction will commemorate this anniver- 
sary. They have reason to be proud, be- 
cause the Norwegian Constitution was 
rooted in traditions of liberty and rule by 
law dating back eight centuries. 

Independence for Norway came after a 
series of unions with Denmark and 
Sweden in which either one or the other 
of these nations held the upper hand. 
In the early part of the 19th century, the 
Norwegians reluctantly entered the Na- 
poleonic wars on the side of Denmark. 
with Sweden on the opposite side. As 
hostilities came to an end, Denmark was 
forced to sign the Treaty of Kiel on Jan- 
uary 14, 1814, ceding Norway to Sweden. 

Not only were the Norwegian people 
unhappy about being used as a pawn in 
international politics, but so was Prince 
Christian Frederik, Danish Governor 
General in Norway, who felt that his 
hereditary rights to Norway had been 
signed away. 

Upon the call of Prince Christian Fred- 
erik, a constituent assembly convened at 
Eidsvoll near Oslo on April 10, 1814, to 
draft a Constitution. Fifty-nine govern- 
ment officials, 37 farmers and 16 busi- 
nessmen drafted the Constitution in 6 
weeks, and it was approved and signed 
on May 17. 

Unfortunately, Norway's sovereignty 
was short lived. When the assembly 
elected Prince Christian Frederik to be 
King of Norway, Sweden launched a mili- 
tary attack. After brief hostilities, the 
Convention of Moss was negotiated, 
establishing Norway and Sweden as sep- 
arate kingdoms under one monarch, 
King Carl Johan, of Sweden. Not until 
1905 did Norway become a completely 
independent nation. 

Nevertheless, King Carl Johan recog- 
nized Norway’s Constitution and it re- 
mained in force during the entire period. 
Today, although two-thirds of the ar- 
ticles have been amended, the chief fea- 
tures of the Constitution remain intact 
as the fundamental law of Norway. 

Mr. Speaker, the development of demo- 
cratic thought in Norway, although 
rooted in ancient national traditions, 
was also influenced by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and by thousands of letters from the 
steady stream of Norwegian emigrants 
to the United States. 
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I am proud that thousands of these 
emigrants came to my State of North 
Dakota. Census reports show there are 
more than 50,000 persons of Norwegian 
extraction in my State. 

Norway and the United States have 
Many common ideals, based on a belief 
in the dignity of the individual. It is a 
Pleasure to take note of Norwegian Con- 
stitution Day. 


The Balance of Power and the Balance 
of Payments—Statement by Walter B. 
Wriston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, last 
Week our Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity and International Operations 
held the first hearing in its study on the 
conduct of national-security policy. As 
the first witness, we asked the eminent 
banker, Walter B. Wriston, executive 
vice president of the First National City 
Bank of New York City, in charge of the 
bank’s oversea division, to testify on the 
relationship of national economic policy 
and operations to strong and effective 
action in international affairs—with par- 
ticular emphasis on the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

It was a great privilege to have Mr. 
Wriston before the subcommittee. His 
Opening statement, on “The Balance of 
Power and the Balance of Payments,” 
deserves careful reading by Members of 
Congress and by the public. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the per- 
Ceptive statement submitted by Mr. 
Wriston before the subcommittee, on 
May 13, 1965, be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE BALANCE OF POWER AND THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 
(Statement by Walter B. Wriston before the 

Subcommittee on National Security and 

International Operations, May 13, 1965) 

Long before the phrase, “balance of pay- 
ments,” was widely known in our country 
many people were familiar with the con- 
cept in international relations of balance 
of power. The whole phrase, balance of 
Power,” seems to suggest a seesaw with a 
Sreat power sitting at each end and some 
of the smaller powers throwing their weight 
first one way and then the other as circum- 
Stances . The balance of power, 
however, might better be likened to a large 
disk supported in the center by a pivot 
With its circumference ringed with all the 
elements which go into maintaining a na- 
ons position. The chips that a nation 
Places on the edge of this disk to tip it one 
Way or the other have been the subject of 
Study by this committee. They include, 
among others, moral force, military power 
and the geographic location of these forces 
in relation to other forces. What I am sug- 
ges ting today is that the deficit in the Amer- 
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ican international balance of payments 18 
now @ weight on this disk which is influenc- 
ing our relationships with the rest of the 
world. 

In relating the soundness of the dollar to 
American power, I want to make it clear 
at the outset that history teaches that no 
war has ever been lost solely because the 
defeated power ran out of money or mis- 
managed its internal finances. If a sound 
currency were a prerequisite for victory, the 
American Revolution would never have been 
won and Nazi Germany would have been 
defeated much sooner. It is interesting that 
I can find no reference in the Federalist 
papers to the im ce of a sound cur- 
rency in the national scheme of things, and 
if you review one of the oldest diplomatic 
handbooks of skulduggery, The Prince.“ by 
Machiavelli, you will fail to find any strong 
statements about the importance of main- 
taining a solid currency. Indeed, it was not 
until 1863 in our own country that the Na- 
tional Bank Act and subsequent legislation 
forced out of circulation all notes excepting 
those issued by national banks. The point 
to remember, therefore, is that a country 
living in isolation can often survive with a 
bad currency, but a world power, like the 
United States, whose internal money is the 
reserve currency of the world, must inevita- 
bly be subject to different pressures and 
limitations. A bad currency, which is often 
the mirror image of a balance-of-payments 
deficit, is capable over a period of time of 
reducing & great power to a nation without 
influence in the world. The Spanish his- 
torian, Salvador de Madariaga, traced the de- 
cline of Spain as one of the world’s most 
important powers to the importation of 
Peruvian gold which started a cycle of in- 
filation which eventually broke up the great- 
est colonial power in the world. There are 
few instances in history where cause and ef- 
fect can be sharply delineated with certain- 
ty, but there is no doubt that runaway infia- 
tion has been a major factor in many cases 
of declining political power. 

John Stuart Mill wrote about money that: 
“It is a machine for doing quickly and com- 
modiously, what would be done, though less 
quickly and commodiously, without it: and 
like many other kinds of machinery, it only 
exerts a distinct and independent influence of 
its own when it gets out of order.” Per- 
fectly true,” says Prof. Milton Friedman. 
“Yet also somewhat misleading, unless we 
recognize that there is hardly a contrivance 
man possesses which can do more damage to 
a society when it goes amiss.” If the U.S. 
dollar were permitted to deteriorate through 
extraordonarily large doses of credit expan- 
sion and thus assure a growing and continu- 
ous deficit in our balance of payments, this 
would have at least two major effects on the 
world balance of : 

1. It could in the end destroy the savings 
flow that builds our industrial plant and with 
it the main power base of our foreign policy. 

2. Concurrently with our internal deteri- 
oration, the present gold exchange standard, 
which is anchored to a sound dollar, would 
be in danger of breaking down. Should this 
breakdown occur, the cohesive character of 
world economics made possible by the enor- 
mous growth in international trade and in- 
vestment would be seriously undermined. 

A look at the international record is in- 
structive. In July 1944 the allied nations 
sat down at Bretton Woods and put together 
the framework for a world payments mecha- 
nism built around the International Mone- 
tary Fund. It worked and worked so well 
that since 1949 it has financed an increase 
of more than $100 billion in free world ex- 
ports. In the process we largely freed our- 
selves from the shackles of economic na- 
tionalism that arose out of the debris of 
worldwide economic collapse in the early 
1930's. 
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The wealth of the world has grown enor- 
mously. A number of countries once again 
can afford to hold vast amounts of gold. The 
system of international payments based as it 
is to a great extent on dollars and sterling 
is under sharp attack and there are uneasy 
rumblings of wanting to return to the ex- 
change controls of the thirties. 

While recurring crises in sterling, and par- 
ticularly the one last November, are major 
factors contributing to the rather pessimistic 
view some hold for the future of the present 
payments arrangements, we will center our 
remarks largely on the difficulties of the 
dollar. 

The arithmetic of our balance-of-payments 
deficit is becoming familar to many people 
who never gave it a thought until recently. 
Since 1949 the United States has incurred 
a deficit in its balance of payments every 
year but one. That was 1957. A statistical 
snapshot of that period shows that the cu- 
mulative deficit through last year totaled 
about $34 billion. It was financed largely by 
$9 billion of gold sales and an increase of 
$22 billion of liquid dollar liabilities to for- 
eigners both private and official. 

Gold losses from the United States accel- 
erated after 1959 and in the past 6 years our 
deficit on the so-called regular basis has 
ranged between $3 and $4 billion a year. The 
changes in accounting recommended by the 
Bernstein Committee would reduce last year's 
figures by about one-half. The deficit on any 
basis was serious enough so that various ad 
hoc measures have been undertaken to bring 
about equilibrium. 

For years our balance-of-payments deficit 
was largely the concern of economists who 
regarded it as something of a technical prob- 
iem. Traditionally, we regarded balance-of- 
payments problems as something that hap- 
pened to other countries and had no real 
meaning for us except as an academic exer- 
cise. More recently, our deficit has moved 
from a classroom discussion to a position of 
some importance as a limiting factor upon 
the power of the United States to pursue its 
worldwide objective and meet its responsi- 
bilities. Growing awareness of this new lim- 
itation has helped inspire a greater sense of 
urgency in finding a lasting solution. The 
global side effects of our balance-of-payments 
deficit are many and are increasing. 

1. The specter of a breakdown in our inter- 
national payments mechanism has tended to 
feed this world neurosis which could influ- 
ence important economic decisionmaking. 

2. As a great power in a divided world we 
must assume political postures in our na- 
tional interest which inevitably displease 
some of our allies. The France of De Gaulle 
has been outspoken in this regard. Our fail- 
ure to bring our balance of payments into 
equilibrium has not been overlooked by that 
country as one means of giving weight to its 
differences with the United States—a kind of 
gold-rattling diplomacy, 

3. Should the deficit in our international 
payments continue unabated and at an ac- 
celerated rate, leading ultimately to devalua- 
tion of the dollar and collapse of the present 
Payments mechanism, the political unity of 
the free world in facing up to the Communist 
challenge could be seriously imperiled. 

4. The difference between having a surplus 
or trying to finance a deficit must find reflec- 
tion in our national posture. In the last few 
years we have had to ask our friends not to 
convert their dollars to gold and, addition- 
ally, to set up short-term credits to ward off 
gold losses. To be in this position cannot be 
said to improve our political-bargaining posi- 
tion in the world. 

5. The less developed countries are asking 
with increasing frequency: Will your aid con- 
Can you afford the Alliance for 
Progress? 

The international political impact of our 
balance-of-payments problem has increased 
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significantly over the past year so that it can 
no longer be regarded merely as a bookkeep- 
ing problem. In early January, when one 
of the most serious sterling crises of the post- 
war period was scarcely 5 weeks old, the 
French announced intentions to step up their 
conversion of dollars into gold, They did 
and in the first quarter of this year French 
gold purchase from the United States totaled 
about $450 million. 

Many Americans are prone to scold Gen- 
eral de Gaulle for what seems to be his bad 
manners in attacking a financial weak spot 
in the very country that had so much to do 
with helping his own achieve financial re- 
covery and strength. I have no such inclina- 
tion. We should learn a lesson from this 
experience. The difficulties we are now pass- 
ing through with France are not by any 
means to that country or these 
times: they are evident elsewhere and could 
emerge to the French proportions: 

The general is clear on the significance 
linking national financial power to political 
power. France's differences with the leader- 
ship of the United States have many roots. 
Whatever the causes may be, the point is 
that the French have added their excess dol- 
lar holdings to their arsenal of ts. 
Fallure to give sufficient weight to the pos- 
sible effects of our balance-of- payments de- 
ficit on political postures was a serious omis- 
sion in our international financial policies 
durng the past 4 years. What I have in mind 
particularly is the reliance on cooperative 
arrangements between central banks, for- 
eign currency swaps, informal cooperation 
between the United States and foreign cen- 
tral banks in providing stability to the Lon- 
don gold market and the sale of special U.S. 
Treasury issues to foreign governments. 
There is no doubt that the spirit of coopera- 
tion embodied in these arranegments made 
possible the $3 billion rescue package for 
sterling last November. But even then, 
France, one of the major players in this 
teamwork went into the game half-heartedly. 

The pressures of dollar and sterling difi- 
culties are giving rise to a growing chorus of 
demands that urgent steps be undertaken to 
make changes in our international payments 
mechanism. The Group of Ten has been 
studying possible steps during the past 2 
years. Whatever changes may be made in 
world payments arrangements, we must not 
overlook the lesson that the payments ma- 
chinery must be insulated as much as pos- 
sible from the political power plays in the 
community of nations. Long before we reach 
international agreement on changes in our 
international machinery, we must recognize 
the extent to which a weak dollar would fall 
to carry its weight on our balance-of-power 


As a nation we are concerned about the 
image created abroad by our open efforts to 
Negro citizens. It is also important that we 
achieve social equilibrium between white and 
Negro citizens. It is also important that we 
recognize the extent to which our image as 
an effective free world leader is influenced 
by our success or failure to achieve balance- 
of-payments equilibrium, 

The dollar, hungrily sought by nations of 
the world in the aftermath of World War IT 
and long regarded as better than gold, has 
recently picked up some of the stigma of 
controls that has long been identified with 
other currencies of the worid. 

Two years ago we imposed a tax on bor- 
rowings by foreigners in the traditionally 
free U.S. capital market. More recently this 
tax was extended to bank loans and the 
President has asked to extend it 
for 2 years beyond its expiration date of 
December 31, 1965. Furthermore, this year, 
in response to a sudden deepening of our 
deficit in the final quarter of last year, the 
administration asked businessmen volun- 
tarily to restrict their investing and lending 
abroad. In part this move was a response to 
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the growing complaints in a few foreign 
countries that Americans were too competi- 
tive, too aggressive, in acquiring business 
interests there. The voluntary program, in 
its initial stages, seems to be working and 
working well. Dollars are draining out of 
markets abroad and while this may satisfy 
some countries abroad, notably France and 
Germany, others are becoming unhappy 
about the relatively sudden difficulties in 
getting all the dollars they need. Among 
these are Australia, Japan, and some of the 
Scandinavian countries. Here too the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem moves quickly 
from the Treasury Department to the State 
Department. The political overtones make a 
solution to the deficit more imperative than 
ever. 

For many years we offered advice, first to 
Europe, then to our neighbors to the south, 
on how to stop the currency printing presses 
and so curb their balance-of-payments defi- 
cit. We have sought to enunciate the simple 
accounting principle in the balance sheet of 
central banks that when domestic assets in 
the form of Government securities or loans 
to commercial banks go up, this increase is 
often offset by a reduction of gold and for- 
eign currency holdings or, in other words, a 
deficit in the balance of payments, This is 
not an economic theory—it is arithmetic. 
Each nation, including our own, starts out 
on the premise that its deficlt in the bal- 
ance of payments Is unique. It is due to low 
coffee prices, unfavorable terms of trade, 
capital flight, too much tourist expenditure, 
or too much foreign aid. Only after a pro- 
tracted period do we ever get down to a con- 
certed attack on the basic source of the 
deficit. 

Before attacking the root cause, nations 
sometimes go down the dark road of exchange 
control despite the fact that exchange con- 
trol has & perfect record of faliure in curing 
balance-of-payments deficits anywhere in the 
world. The secondary political consequences 
of exchange control are even more important 
than their primary economic impact. Like 
our experiment with prohibition, exchange 
controls are not effective and encourage the 
worst criminal elements to circumvent them 
and erode our moral base. The British, for 
example, by limiting money made available 
to their citizens for foreign travel to a few 
dollars a day, effectively stopped an entire 
generation from seeing and thus learning 
about the world. Never in history has the 
penalty been so great for failure to under- 
stand the aspirations of the people of the 
world; yet the United States, where the need 
is critical, seriously considered a tax on for- 
eign travel which would have hindered the 
teachers of your children and mine from the 
kind of learning that only travel can bring. 
Controls breed more controls because it is 
impossible to write down the permutations 
and combinations of a free economy. Con- 
trols breed centralization of power which 
erodes freedom. For all of these reasons and 
many more—not the least of which is that 
they don’t work—controls are the wrong way 
to solve our problem. They would vitiate 
our position of leadership by gumming up 
tho wheels of the most efficient economic ma- 
chine ever constructed. 

The magnitude of our problem is great, but 
it is well within our capacity to solve through 
the intelligent application of the resources 
at our command, including the use of classi- 
cal monetary and fiscal policies. This Nation 
pays about $50 billion a year in sterile manu- 
facture of military might as the necessary 
price of freedom. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that we would pay a far smaller price 
to maintain the integrity of our money lest 
we dissipate through this medium the lever- 
age we need in the world to maintain our 
freedom. 

The essence of successful policy is a highly 
developed sense of perspective, Those among 
us who would dismiss a deficit in our balance 
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of payments as an inconsequential amount 
when measured against our overall economy 
would be as wrong as those who overstate the 
danger to the point of talking about the 
collapse of the American power base. If the 
ancient axiom that we should negotiate from 
strength has any validity, It Is clear that in 
the year 1965 one important element In that 
power base is a strong U.S. dollar. The rels- 
tive Importance of maintaining a sound dol- 
lar has grown enormously as America 
changed its posture from that of Isolation to 
involvement in the world, The stakes are 
no longer only the stability of the American 
economy, but must include the enormous in- 
terest we have in preventing the breakdown 
of the whole free world's monetary structure. 


Crime and Violence a National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, to those of my colleagues who 
worry unceasingly about our problems in 
Alabama, I would like to call attention to 
the feature article in the Sunday Star 
detailing crime in New York. 

The article, written by Bernard Gav- 
zer and called Crime in New York: A 
Crisis Atmosphere,” should give us ample 
reason to stop and think what is happen- 
ing in America. In every major city, es- 
pecially in the North, the streets are un- 
safe even in daylight hours, and homes 
are no longer a place of safety and 
refuge. Criminals roam in animal-like 
packs, pillaging, murdering and raping. 
While the South has the lowest crime 
rate in the Nation, crime in Washington, 
New York, and other metropolitan areas 
is of national concern and all Americans 
must demand laws and the enforcement 
of laws which will bring a halt to this 
madness. The time is fast approaching 
when society can no longer permit sociol- 
ogists and tender-hearted courts to let 
loose in our communities vicious crimi- 
nals. The right of the individual against 
persecution must always be protected, 
but the right of all the people to life and 
freedom from fear of assault is also a 
guarantee under the Constitution. It is 
past time we begin to administer justice 
in behalf of the victim rather than the 
criminal. 

The article from the Washington Sun- 
day Star follows: 

CRIME IN New Tonk: A Crisis ATMOSPHERE 
(By Bernard Gavzer) 

New York —It is 8 p.m. 

Patrolman Harry Habart, 63d precinct, 
boards the IRT subway at Flatbush and Nos- 
trand Avenue in Brooklyn, set to ride the 
noisy trains until 4 a.m., like a shotgun 
guard in the Old West. 

Rabbi Seymour Schrage, of Crown Heights, 
in Brooklyn, enters a sedan and begins night 
patrol of the streets, like a vigilante on the 
prowl for highwaymen. 

Florence Ward, a part-time bar waitress of 
56, puts a $2.98 pen-type tear gas gun in her 
pocketbook and walks to a Queens bus stop, 
determined to protect herself even if it 
means violating the law (the pen-gun is 
considered a dangerous, concealed weapon). 
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Their paths do not cross, but the police- 
Man, the rabbi, and the waitress play roles in 
the night-after-night drama in which this 
great and exciting city becomes a place of 
fear for many. 

In a city which has so much to please 
them, they become prisoners in their homes. 
They feel they cannot enjoy their parks, 
their streets, even their neighborhood shops. 

IN OTHER CITIES 


City officials draw another picture. They 
argue—and show statistics to prove their 
Point—that New York has no runaway crime, 
any more than any large city. FBI statistics 
for 1963, the most recent year for which they 
are complete, show the New York metropoli- 
tan area crime rate as 1,688.6 crimes per 
100,000 population. Rates in other large 
Cities, 2,935.4 Los Angeles-Long Beach; 
2,195.1 Chicago; 1,781.3 Atlanta; 1,621.2 
Washington. 

New York still throbs with activity. It is 
& work place and play place for millions. It 
is the capital of finance, theater, arts, science, 
the place where far-reaching decisions are 
made. People still earn thelr living, shop, go 
to the theater, art galleries, department 
Stores, hotels, night school, sports events, 
raise families, educate their children, and 
Spend their lives with security and without 
unpleasant incidents. 

Still—despite the statistics, despite the ob- 
vious vitality of the city—many New York- 
ers are uneasy. While their fear may not 
necessarily be related to fact it is a real state 
Of mind. 

And it is one which says—no matter what 
contrary evidence is presented—that New 
York is in a crisis of violence. 

If not, why must police ride the subways 
and patrol the station platforms? 

Why must private citizens form vigilante 
Broups? 

STEPS BY THE MAYOR 

Why must women buy weapons, which are 
enjoying a brisk sale, to protect yourself 
against mashers, thieves, and hoodlums.” 

When extraordinary steps to combat crime 
were taken by Mayor Robert F. Wagner, they 
may have been designed to calm public fear, 
but at the same time they had the effect 
of confirming suspicions that crime was 
Teaching a critical stage. 

The mayor early in April issued the order 
that put hundreds of uniformed police on 
Subway trains and platforms during the high 
incidence crime hours of 8 p.m, to 4 am. 
Fifteen days later, the mayor said 500 patrol- 
men were immediately being put on street 
duty during the night and that by July 1, 
the Nation’s biggest police force would be 
brought to a strength of 28,228—nearly twice 
that of a U.S. Army Infantry division. 

“The days ahead will be days of open war— 
we the criminals," the mayor said. 
805 are going to win. They are going to 
lose.” 

Such assurance may filter down to the 
People, but at this point there is anxiety, and 
it manifests itself in many ways: 

Central Park, an 840-acre island of green- 
ery and lagoons in the midst of the concrete 
city, becomes a no man's land, People do 
not stroll through it at night. They fear 
assault from toughs or dope addicts moving 
in from Harlem at the north edge of the park, 
or Puerto Ricans from the tenements sprink- 
led among luxury apartment buildings on 
Central Park west and Riverside Drive. 

LIVE IN TIMES SQUARE 


Times Square, the garish symbol of New 
York night life, has its particular breed of 
creeps who come out of the woodwork at 2 
&m.—hustlers of all sorts, homosexuals, 
Panders, whatnots. 

Women who work at night—telephone op- 
erators, for example—get free taxi service 
home, paid for by the company. Women 
Who clean offices in the skyscrapers band to- 
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gether for subway rides home, or also get 
taxi service. 

Along some business streets—Fulton in 
Brooklyn, is typical—businessmen close their 
shops at 7 p.m., instead of 9 or 10, as they 
did for years. 

Subway trains and stations are considered 
dangerous places. Serious crimes in the sub- 
ways increased 41.4 percent in the first 3 
months of 1965, compared with the like 
period in 1964—a total increase of 123.2 per- 
cent since 1963. 

Tai drivers keep doors locked at night, re- 
fuse to take passengers into certain areas, 
and campaign for the right to carry weapons. 
They also want protective shields between 
driver and passenger, and electronic alarms. 

In many buildings, public housing as well 
as private, tenants are afraid to use the auto- 
matic elevators alone. In a typical middle 
income bullding off Broadway tenants have 
metal coverings on their doors, and at least 
two locks on each door. New buildings have 
TV equipment so tenants can see who is call- 
ing, or so custodians can monitor corridors 
from a central control point. 

As for subways, there are 4.6 million fares 
each work day. In 1964, there was an average 
of 30 reported crimes each day. Offenses 
ranged from stealing light bulbs to murder. 

“Does this mean that the subways are 
really unsafe?” asks a transit authority 
administrator, 

On the basis of statistics, no. But “how 
can you rely on statistics,” asks Rabbi 
Schrage, who organized the Maccabees, a 
citizens patrol in Brooklyn. “Consider rape. 
How many mothers will go to the police and 
say a daughter has been accosted? They do 
not want to mark a daughter with a public 
stain. Who would want to marry the girl? 
But to me, as a rabbi, and to others, they 
come to discuss such troubles.” 

to Gilbert Geis, sociology profes- 
sor at California State College: 

“Possibly 1 out of 10 crimes committed 
becomes known to the police; maybe 1 out 
of 20; perhaps 1 out of 100; or, if you 
would care to, you could easily defend the 
view that, for each 100,000 criminal acts 
committed, only 1 becomes known to the 
police.” 

THE NEGRO ANGLE 


Negroes have been blamed for crime. Sta- 
tistically, they are involved in a dispropor- 
tionate share of known crimes. Sociologists 
and criminologists say this is because Negroes 
have been subjected to discrimination and 
disadvantage in jobs, housing, and educa- 
tion. 

But many people feel a new element has 
been added—wanton crime against whites 
for racial reasons. 

A Westchester executive waiting for a sub- 
way in mid-Manhattan was accosted by two 
Negroes and offered no resistance. But the 
men beat him before taking his wallet, saying 
in effect that he was a white so-and-so. 
Other whites have been beaten and injured 
by Negroes in unprovoked attacks. 

“There possibly is the element of frustra- 
tion on the part of some northern Negroes,” 
says a Negro writer, “in the sense that they 
have not had the real opportunity to put 
themselves to the test in civil rights action, 
as some southern Negroes have.” 

“Most robbers want to get the money and 
get away,” says a detective. “Every second 
these guys spend beating somebody raises 
the risk of getting caught.” 

The detective's conclusion is that there 
was more than robbery at work in some re- 
cent cases: that racial frustration had en- 
tered the picture. 

FEARS FOR CHILDREN 


A young mother living in Greenwich 
Village tells of a change that has bewildered 
her. 
“I used to wheel my daughter, who is now 
8, in Washington Square Park, when she was 
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a baby. Even then, there were odd people 
around but you'd very seldom experience 
anything nasty. Now, I won't take my little 
boy there. The men are drunk and coarse, 
and there is something very abnormal 
about it, 

“Some of the things the men say to you are 
not being said to you as a woman, but as a 
white woman. I'm very depressed by this 
because I fight for civil rights. These peo- 
ple are the ones I want to help, but I can't 
honestly put down the feeling that they 
have something against me because I'm 
white.” 

On racially inspired viciousness in crime, 
a spokesman for the New York City Police 
Department says: “There is no way in which 
this could be determined with any precision 
or accuracy, but we doubt it very much. 
Criminals do yicious things.” 

Certain crimes may occur infrequently, but 
when they do they get dramatic treatment. 
The stabbing of Jill Neitert, 24, in a 75-cent 
robbery, for example, produced a photograph 
of the girl sitting in an automobile with the 
mother-of-pearl handle of a switch-blade 
knife protruding from her back. On several 
occasions, gangs of young Negroes systemati- 
cally harrassed, beat and robbed passengers 
on subway trains. These incidents remain 
imbedded in the public mind. 

“The fact is that Negro versus white crime 
is exaggerated,” says an executive of a na- 
tional Negro organization. “There is no dis- 
puting the fact the 9 out of 10 crimes com- 
mitted by Negroes are against other Negroes, 
especially in murder, robbery, and rape. 

“In the white press, Negroes are frequently 
victimized by misrepresentation, such as the 
case in which a married woman was beaten 
by her boy friend, and reported that it was 
done by a Negro in order to conceal that 
she'd been cheating on her husband.” 


WORK WITH TEENAGERS 


As for the element of a Negro compulsion 
to strike out against whites, he says: 

“Of course, you get pushed around for 
generations, and the time comes for pushing 
back. If you're antisocial or a sociopath, 
then the race part will enter into it.” 

A Negro who does volunteer work with 
Negro teenagers says: 

“I notice there is some of that feeling 
among the gang kids. It's not just that 
they're interested in bopping (fighting) with 
Italians or Puerto Ricans, but that now it 
also means getting back at whitey. “The 
soul brothers (Negroes) have the sort of 
feeling that now is the time to act against 
whitey and you have to do it every which 
way.“ 

This coincides with the notion that some 
northern Ni are striking out because 
the brunt of the civil rights action is being 
carried by Negroes in the South. 

“You get some people who think that be- 
cause they mug some white person or steal 
something from a white person that they 
are being part of this big revolution,” says 
one Negro. “They are not, but in a crazy 
way it gives them a way to rationalize 
mugging and robbing.” 

The immediate reaction to posting of po- 
lice in potential problem areas was enthusi- 
astic. Subway passengers remarked that 
they felt a lot better. 

“I feel I can close my eyes and grab some 

sleep for the first time in years,” says one 
man. 
“Having more people together is better,” 
says a woman. “This way you don’t feel so 
much that you can go rattling around by 
yourself in some end of the train.” (At 
night, fewer cars in each train are open to 
passengers.) 

“To tell the truth, the police on the sub- 
way is a very good thing,” says a 65-year-old 
Washington Heights woman, “but for how 
long will it be? If you have a situation 
somewhere else in the city, a riot of some 
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kind of other troubles, they will take these 
police, 

“But anyway, these little bums do not 
worry so much about the police. For them, 
it is a game. The policeman only makes it a 
harder game. But walt and see, they'll do 
some mugging again, believe me, even with 
the police.” 

It is with this cynicism and foreboding 
that the city moves toward summer. Al- 
ready, there is the atmosphere of perhaps 
trouble worse than last summer's riots in 
Harlem, or subway harassment. One clue is 
in the growing talk about vigilante groups. 

“I have been approached by influential 
persons about forming a citywide citizens 
patrol patterned on the Maccabees," says 
Rabbi Schrage, who started the Maccabees 
a year ago. Its original members were ultra- 
orthodox Jews, but it now is interreligtious 
and interracial. It is credited with a sub- 
stantial reduction in crime in Brooklyn's 
_Crown Heights area. 

“Who can say what it will be,“ says the 
Tabbi, “but we must never stop, or it will 
get out of hand again.” 


President Johnson Understands the 


Stakes in Southeast Asia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17,1965 


Mr.BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, television 
station WTOP in Washington recently 
dispatched Jack Jurey to Vietnam to re- 
port on the situation there. His edi- 
torials are truly fine illustrations of out- 
standing journalism. 

These editorials point out that it is not 
a pleasant task the United States under- 
takes in southeast Asia. However, it is 


a necessary task. 

President. Johnson understands the 
stakes in southeast Asia. He knows that 
if cOmmunism is to be halted, we must 
draw the line somewhere. In defending 
freedom in Vietnam, President Johnson 
is defending our national honor and the 
honor of the entire free world, 

So at this time, I salute the resolute 
determination of our great President as 
well as the fine editorial work of WTOP. 

The text of three of Mr. Jurey’s edi- 
torials follow: 

[Editorial broadcast on May 11 and 12, 1965, 
over WTOP radio and television] 

This is a WTOP editorial from Saigon. 

During the next several days, WTOP will 
discuss the American involvement in Viet- 
nam from this vantage point. The conclu- 
sions are based on first-hand observations 
of the U.S. military effort both in the north, 
at Danang, and in the Mekong Delta to the 
south, plus numerous off-the-record and 
background interviews with American and 
Vietnamese officials, including Prime Minis- 
ter Quat. 

What appears to us to be clearcut here in 
Saigon is that the U.S. position in South 
Vietnam is justified by hard fact. It is pos- 
sible to argue by abstraction—as some do— 
that our country should not have allowed 
itself to become deeply enmeshed in this war 
in southeast Asia, Yet our commitment 
here is not the product of any one President, 
any one administration, or any one incident 
or episode. It has been forced upon us by 
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two basic factors. One is the imperative 
need to make a stand somewhere, somehow 

the political and military ambitions 
of North Vietnam and Communist China. 
The second is the obligation to protect those 
South Vietnamese who have actively and 
openly supported us. To quit now, to give 
the Vietcong control of South Vietnam, 
would be to throw these men and women to 
the wolves. 

These circumstances compel the United 
States to remain on its present course. 
South Vietnam may not be the best place 
to draw the line in southeast Asia, but there 
are worse places, The threat of further es- 
calation continues, but that threat appears 
no more dangerous than the consequences 
of craven conciliation. 

This station previously has supported the 
thrust of U.S. policy in Vietnam. We have 
now viewed the situation at firsthand, 
Our belief is reinforced that there ls no ac- 
ceptable alternative to present action. We 
cannot see how any retreat from the present 
policy could possibly do anything but work 
against American national interests, 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP from Saigon. 


Editorial broadcast on May 12 and 13, 1965, 
over WTOP radio and television] 

This ls a WTOP editorial from Saigon. 

Discussing the ugly, uncertain war in 
South Vietnam, there seems to us to be both 
an official and unofficial failure to emphasize 
one aspect clearly enough. That is the ex- 
treme likelihood that, haying entered into 
this struggle, the United States will be un- 
able to withdraw from it for a considerable 
number of years. 

If there are no negotiations, if the Viet- 
cong continues its harassment of South Viet- 
nam at about the present level, our country 
will have to maintain a military and political 
effort of very substantial magnitude. in- 
volving the assignment of troops and the 
spending of large sums of money. 

If on the other hand there is a Communist 
willingness to negotiate an end to the fight- 
ing, even then we are not home free. Because 
even if the shooting stops, the South Viet- 
namese will need a great deal of help to com- 
bat political subversion—help which will in- 
clude massive economic development and 
the creation of a central government able 
to exercise effective control over a nation 
many of whose people are so isolated in vari- 
ous villages and hamlets that they don't 
know what's happening over the next hill. 

Provided the military situation remains 
about as it is, with Vietcong units roaming 
a good deal of the countryside, nobody 
knows how long victory will take. We've 
heard estimates here ranging from 2 years 
to 10 years or more. Even when peace comes, 
a good many years will be required before 
the United States could withdraw totally. 

Since Americans tend to want to deal with 
their troubles in haste, the prospect of a 
prolonged involvement in South Vietnam 
might be used by the opponents of that in- 
volvement. But now that we're in, we can- 
not get out quickly. And we should not want 
to get out until South Vietnam is a free, 
viable nation able to take advantage of its 
vast potential. Fate seems to have selected 
South Vietnam as the place in Southeast 
Asia where the United States has been forced 
to make one of its most difficult commit- 
ments, That commitment is going to be with 
us for a long time. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP from Saigon. 


[Editorlal broadcast on May 13 and 14, 1965, 
over WTOP radio and television] 
This is a WTOP editorial from Saigon. 

In this city, each American has a vague 
but constant apprehension about the pos- 
sibility of Communist terrorism. To the 
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north, around the base at Danang, Marine 
patrols expanding the perimeter come un- 
der sniper fire daily, with daily casualties. 
To the south, in the rich and crucial Mekong 
River Delta, Vietcong snipers are still active. 
Throughout South Vietnam, in all areas, 
Americans—including more than 100 women 
here in Salgon—are enduring danger and 
discomfort, Our military men, trained for 
a Western war, find themselves engaged 
in a guerrilla conflict in which the enemy 
is skilled and elusive, where there are no 
fixed battlelines and where the opponent 
is frequently a farmer by day and a fighter 
by night. The American advisers to the 
Vietnamese work patiently, often in isolated 
areas, to teach a variety of skills. What is 
underway in South Vietnam is an American 
effort in which military, political, and eco- 
nomic aspects are bewilderingly intertwined. 
There’s been nothing quite like it in all our 
history. 

But the Americans on duty here—about 
37,000 at the last count—aere conducting 
themselves admirably in the most difficult 
circumstances, Even the most fleeting 
visitor cannot avoid being deeply impressed 
with their dedication and with their will- 
ingness to try to cope with circumstances 
far outside their experience. It is a fact 
that among the American advisers, for ex- 
ample, a genuine affection is being created 
for the often hapless Vietnamese. Among 
American officers attached to Vietnamese 
units, there is a real feeling that the South 
Vietnam soldier can become an excellent 
fighting man if only he Js given the proper 
training and leadership. 

This is no small thing, this effort by Amer- 
icans in South Vietnam to adjust themselves 
to strange and dangerous circumstances 
with good grace and good will. Because in 
the end, the war here will not be won by 
Americans, it will be won by the South Viet- 
namese themselves. And no matter how 
long and difficult this ugly struggle may be, 
the American presence here is remarkable 
for its quality. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP from Saigon. 


Results of Questionnaire, 12th Congres- 
sional District of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I circulated a public opinion question- 
naire to more than 127,000 households in 
the 12th District of Dlinois—comprising 
Lake, McHenry, and Boone Counties, It 
is gratifying to report that over 17,000 
questionnaires were returned, many with 
additional comments and suggestions, 

It has been most helpful to me in my 
work to review these questionnaires and 
to read the numerous individual opinions 
expressed by the well-informed and vi- 
tally interested citizens of our 12th Con- 
gressional District. I am pleased to in- 
clude the compiled results of this poll in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

‘Tre 1965 QuesTIONNAIRE—FINAL RESULTS 

1. Because the Nation's growing need for 
coins cannot be met by the two existing U.S. 
mints at Philadelphia and Denver, I intro- 
duced H.R. 39 to construct a third U.S. mint 
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in our area to serve the Midwest. Do you 
favor passage of this measure? 


Percent 
C. eR eee ee 83.6 
De REE L Rd E A E 16.4 


2. Congress will review our immigration 
law this year, What factors do you con- 
Sider basic in allowing an individual from 
another nation to immigrate to the United 
States? 

Percent 
(8) Having a skill needed in the 


United States 34.3 
(b) Being born in a certain country... 2.4 
(c) Closely related to U.S. resident... 18.7 
(d) Having educational attainments. 22.5 
(e) Being of a certain race 1.6 
(1) Persecuted by another country... 15.5 


3. Do you favor repealing section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley labor law (the section 
Which now allows a State to outlaw the 
union shop clause in labor contracts) ? 


Percent 
OB AN A ee aie 28.3 
Hor SSS ͤ⁊ ͤ pe eget ee omen pe 71.7 


4. In solving the persistent problem of 
Agricultural overproduction and mounting 
Surpluses, which approach do you prefer? 

Percent 
(a) Continuing the present farm pro- 
gram with price supports and 


production controls 12.0 
(b) Making a gradual transition to- 
ward s free agricultural market. 88.0 


5. The metric system applies to most sci- 
entific work (centimeters, kilograms, etc.). 
However, our use of feet and inches as 
Units of linear measure, and ounces and 
Pounds as units of weight (avoirdupois sys- 
tem), are examples which are out of step 
With the metric system. I have introduced 
HR. 38 to study official adoption by the 
United States of the metric system. Are you 
in fayor of this action? 


6. It appears that some Medicare legisla- 
tion will be passed at this session to provide 
tal care for the aged. Which method do 
you prefer: 
Percent 
(a) Hospitalization administered by 


16,3 


37.8 

(c) Giving tax credit or premium pay- 
ment credit for individuals who 
purchase private health insur- 
T - cs sees 45.9 


T. The President has expressed interest in 
More American trade with the Soviet Union 


and Communist bloc countries. What is 
your opinion? 

P 
(a) No trade whatsoever__...._...____ 35.8 


8 Do you think congressional action is 
needed to protect the housewife and other 
consumers from certain marketing practices 
by granting the Federal Food and Drug Ad- 
Ministration authority as follows: 

Percent 
(a) Limit food packages only to per- 
missible weights and sizes . 26.6 
(b) Require food manufacturers to ob- 
tain permission before changing 
the recipe for a standard food. 23.3 
the use of ad 
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Key Man of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Leonard 
Warren, of Key West, Fla., is an out- 
standing example of a man of courage. 
Though blind, he has not let his handi- 
cap stand in the way of a life of fullness 
and service to his community. For the 
last 25 years he has been an integral part 
of Key West life. He is highly respected 
in the community and all of his many 
friends hold him in high regard. 

Among Mr. Warren’s many and di- 
verse activities are his chairmanship of 
the Monroe County Antimosquito Dis- 
trict Commission, the Lions Club, and 
his ham radio station W4ZUT. 


I would like to call the attention of the 
House to the following article from the 
Florida Keys Times of April 15, 1965: 

KEYMAN OF THE WEEK 


Leonard “Mike” Warren is the sort of fel- 
low who hasn't allowed personal misfortune 
to prevent him from leading a rich and pro- 
ductive life—and from rendering a full meas- 
ure of service to his community. A native 
Conch, the 47-year-old Warren was blinded 
at the age of 11 years when a wildly-thrown 
baseball caused detached retinas in both eyes. 
But Warren lives in anything but a life of 
darkness. Since 1943, he has operated the 
cigar and news stand in the lobby of the 
post office and one has to spend just a few 
minutes there to learn that much of the 
richness of his life stems from the multiude 
of friends who stop by to chat, gossip, and 
josh with him. “I'm a fortunate man to 
have so many friends.“ Warren says simply. 
He's also a fellow who has more than made 
his way in life despite what generally is 
considered a handicap. Rather, Warren has 
made a distinct contribution to the better- 
ment of his community as chairman of the 
Monroe County Antimosquito District Com- 
mission, a post to which he was appointed 
6 years ago by then Gov. LeRoy Collins. 
Warren polled more than 5,500 votes in last 
November's general election to lead his ticket. 
His colleagues consider him a man with an 
incisive mind that quickly grasps the essence 
of a problem; a leader, and a man not afraid 
to fight for his convictions. He modestly 
sums up his role In the job by saying: “I 
hope that we can continue last year’s prog- 
gress in mosquito control and, perhaps, con- 
tribute to the growth of Key West and the 
Keys.” Warren’s other activities include 
membership in the Key West Lions Club, 
lifetime membership in the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Key West Amateur 
Radio Club. As a ham radio operator, Mike 
has contacted other fans in such far away 
places as Melbourne, Australia, and Bonn, 
Germany. And, despite the fact he was 
blinded playing the game, Warren has 
never lost his love for baseball. He's a Yan- 
kee fan—and Mike seldom misses a Key West 
High School game. His prediction; “It’s the 
Yanks again this year in the American 
League—and they'll win the world's series.” 
He also rates his beloved Conchs as “a cham- 
Pionship team that just hasn't had the 
breaks” Mike also finds time to read voraci- 
ously through the Library of Congress “talk- 
ing book” program. His taste runs to his- 
tory, fiction, and current events. Mike lives 
with his mother at 612 Fleming Street. 
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Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Mark 
Ethridge, Jr., associate editor of the De- 
troit Free Press, has written a series of 
articles on Canada. 

The third article follows: 

U.S. INROADS GIVE CHILL TO CANADIANS 

(Nore—In the third of a four-part series 
on the problems and prospects facing Can- 
ada, Free Press Assoclate Editor Mark Eth- 
ridge, Jr., discusses the pressures that arise 
from Canada’s dependence on US. dollars.) 


(By Mark Ethridge, Jr.) 


QuersEc.—Quebec is to Canada as Canada 
is to the United States. We are “Big Daddy,” 
extending our protective arm north, but also 
leaving our stamp of influence on everything 
Canadian. 

As Robert Thompson, leader of the Social 
Credit Party, said a couple of years ago in a 
heated debate in Ottawa, “The Americans 
ere our best friends, whether we like it or 
not.” 

“Travel where you will in Canada,” a 
Toronto editor told a joint meeting of Amer- 
ican and Canadian newspaper editors here 
recently, “and you will find some 
of your influence in our society. If it is 
not a military base, it is American-made mili- 
tary equipment used by Canadian forces. 

“If it is not an American owned factory, 
it is a theater showing an American movie. 
If it is not a store with its shelves lined with 
products of your Canadian subsidaries, it will 
be an American flag flown by some mis- 
guided motel owner in the hope of luring 
your tourist dollars.” 

American influence does have a way of 
spreading, and while it usually leaves dollars 
in its wake, it does nothing to help Canada 
in its unique search for identity. 

“We like the feeling of security and well- 
being that comes from living next door to 
the United States,” another prominent Ca- 
nadian said at the same meeting. “But 
while we like you, we are also worried about 
you. 

“American cultural, economic and political 
influence so pervade our way of life that we 
have begun to wonder if one relatively small 
nation can retain its independence in the 
face of the strong pressures generated by our 
giant neighbor to the south.” 

The worry is real—as far as it goes. Ameri- 
cans now contro] 60 percent of Canada’s 
petroleum industry, 52 percent of her mining 
and smelting, 35 percent of pulp and paper 
production, 45 percent of Canadian manufac- 
turing, 50 percent of her chemical, electrical, 
and farm machinery industries and almost 
100 percent of her auto and rubber industries. 

Canada itself promoted this giant U.S. 
investment. In the period from 1950 to 1962 
Canada established a floating rate for its 
dollar, which ran an average of 3 cents above 
the U.S. dollar—“with no good reason,” a 
Canadian financial expert insisted. 

“It put us on a mad merry-go-round,” 
what he called a folie de grandeur. 

While the folie promoted prosperity at the 
time, it also meant that by 1963, when the 
plants were paid for, Canada was shipping out 
nearly $1 billion a year in dividends to foreign 
investors of whom three-fourths were Amer- 
loans. 

To get an estimate of what that means to 
Canada, see what it would mean to the Nnited 
States. 
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The total foreign investment in Canada is 
$25 billion. In proportion to Canada’s gross 
national product last year of $44 billion—one- 
fifteenth that of the United States—this 
would mean a foreign investment of $375 bil- 
lion in the United States, or more than the 
combined assets of the 500 largest U.S. corpo- 
rations. 

No Canadian seriously objected to the in- 
flow of capital for Canadian industries, or 
would have had it any other way at the time. 

It promoted development of vast un- 
touched resources. It offered jobs to millions 
of Canadian youths, and provided Canadians 
with a standard of living second only to the 
United States. 

But now, in the words of one chauvinistic 
Canadian newsman, it means that Canadians 
have a hard time “being the masters in their 
own house.” 

“Our fear that foreign control of our 
industries will lead to forelgn control of 
our politics is something that we feel with 
our hearts rather than we can prove with 
our heads,” he went on. 

Here, too, the complaint is real, just as 
the Quebecois complaint against English 
Canada is real. And just like English Cana- 
dians, the United States is inclined to dis- 
miss the problem as a figment of Maple 
Leaf imagination. 

Canadian foreign policy, the newsman 
pointed out, permits trading with Cuba and 
Communist China. But American foreign 
policy prohibits it, and the U.S. Trading 
With the Enemy Act punishes American 
companies whose foreign subsidiaries take 
part in such trade. 

“What happens,” he asked, “when China 
wants to buy something from Canada, and 
the major producer is a Canadian subsidiary 
of an American firm?” 

The subsidiary has to say no, and Canada 
is thus deprived of the ability to earn dol- 
lars or gold from China, 

“Foreign investors are entitled to a good 
return on their capital. Canada provides 
this in return. I think we have the right 
to expect foreign firms to conduct them- 
selves as good Canadian citizens.” 

Further, he said since both the United 
States and Canada have a balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, and both need to expand for- 
eign trade to stop the outflow of dollars, 
the two nations are competing hard in the 
European, Latin American, and Japanese 
markets. 

“But when President Johnson asks U.S. 
companies to expand their trade with 
Europe,” he asked, “who gets the business: 
the U.S. parent company or its Canadian 
subsidiary?" 

The question was rhetorical and the an- 
swer was expected. Canadian firms, he said, 
“branch-plant mentality.” 
But Canada is a separate—and different— 
country. 

Complicating the whole economic struc- 
ture of United States-Canadian relations is 
trade between the two. Each is the other's 
best customer, and each is inclined to be 
the other's greatest frustration. 

Exports make up about a sixth of Canada's 

national product, and most of this goes 
to the United States. Canada last year sent 
us nearly $3.9 billion worth of goods, and 
most of that raw materials. 

We got newsprint and paper, lumber, and 
timber, woodpulp, aluminum, nickel, copper, 
and iron ore mostly. And we got some fin- 
ished products, a small proportion of the 
total. 

In the same year, we sent to Canada 
slightly more than $4.4 billion in U.S. goods, 
most of this finished s such as automo- 
bile parts, petroleum, and electrical equip- 
ment, 

Thus Canada, which can afford it even less 
than we can, ran a balance-of-trade deficit 
with the United States. With the rest of the 
world it ran ahead, but that included $500 
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million from a one-shot sale to Russia of 239 
million bushels of wheat and flour. Canada’s 
overall balance sheet shows a deficit. 

What grates on Canadian wallets is that 
their deficit to us, Including what they send 
Americans in dividends, seems built in, and 
we seem determined to keep it that way. 

Canada grows and mines, while we proc- 
ess and manufacture. And a study made by 
a tariff commission a few years ago made it 
evident that the growers and miners are los- 
ing out all over the world. 

Yet when Canada tries to expand her man- 
ufactures, the old bugaboo pops up—a lack of 
capital, The best sources is Wall Street once 
more, and the cycle goes on. 

It is, as a Montreal financial expert put it, 
“liko the rich man playing poker with his 
chauffeur—after he's beggared the poor man 
he has to bail him out. 

“The best that we can hope is that this 
match, too, will be fixed.” 

One way of fixing it is with such agree- 
ments as the recent auto trade pact, signed 
on the L.B.J, Ranch earlier this year but not 
yet approved by Congress. 

Despite much trumpeting, it is not a free- 
trade” agreement, or even anything ap- 
proaching such an arrangement. 

What happened was fairly simple. Auto 
trade between Detroit and Canada cost Can- 
ada a net $500 million a year. Canadian 
manufacturers, being smaller, couldn't com- 
pete. 

So rather than go on borrowing the half 
billion each year, Ottawa set out to reduce 
the loss. 

It had two ways to go about it. One was 
to apply prohibitive duties on American cars 
going in to Canada. The other was to at- 
tempt to juggle the industry so that Canada 
would get its fair share of production and 
both nations would get the advantage of 
specialization. Ottawa chose the latter. 

The heart of the plan is a promise by 
American manufacturers that they will in- 
crease their Canadian investment substan- 
tially in the next 3 years and reduce, at least 
by half, the number of American parts in 
Canadian cars. 

As editorials have argued, the plan files in 
the face of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, but it seems to have been the best 
solution possible. 

It sets no pattern, simply because no other 
industry is so controlled as Cannda’'s auto- 
mobile industry. And it doesn’t come close 
to being the beginning of a United States- 
Canadian common market. 

But, as one expert said, “it is fatal to con- 
fuse the practical with the ideal.” 

The United States likes to think in ideals. 
Canada, apparently, is beginning to think in 
terms of the practical. 


Dillsboro’s Boy Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
= oF 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
oRD, I wish to include the story of a re- 
markable young man from Dillsboro, one 
of the fine Hoosier towns in the Ninth 
District. 

The following article appeared in the 
Sunday Pictorial Enquirer, Sunday mag- 
azine of the Cincinnati Enquirer, an 
excellent newspaper widely read in 
southeastern Indiana. 
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Paul Brown is shy, dislikes girls, worships 
basketball, and at 13, may be the Nation's 
youngest weekly newspaper editor. 

Paul, who started publishing the Dillsboro 
Press when he was 11, finds little time for 
the pursuits of other boys his age, however. 
His week is made up of attending the eighth 
grade at Dillsboro High School, selling adver- 
tisements, laying out pages, collecting and 
writing news and features, and printing the 
newspaper. He has three delivery boys— 
Terry Brown, 14; Randy Eaglin, 12; and 
Harold Seamon, 12—helping him distribute 
the paper. They get 2 cents of the nickel 
per copy price. 

Dillsboro, a southeastern Indiana town 
of 800 population, had no newspaper prior 
to Paul's endeavor.. He conceived the idea 
2 years ago and won the support of his 
father, who teaches commercial subjects at 
the high school, and Dillsboro merchants- 
But it wasn't easy. Some weeks during peak- 
loads there isn't time to do everything, but 
somehow, by spending late hours, he gets the 
product out. 

Paul set up his own advertising rate at 
$1 a page or 50 cents a half page. He has 
several full-page ads in every issue of the 
paper, which averages 7 or 8 pages per issue. 
We make mistakes,“ he admits, “lots of 
them—but that’s the way we tell if people 
are reading our paper.” He plans to attend 
a journalism workshop at Ohio State Uni- 
versity next summer to further improve his 
enterprise. 


The Enemy Is Apathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, commerce has been the life- 
blood of every empire built throughout 
history. 

But, the backbone of commerce i5 
ships, and our once bustling merchant 
fleet is on the wane, 

This is a field to which we in the Con- 
gress must devote more attention. Icon- 
sider it absolutely essential for America 
to expand our maritime industry—both 
for commercial and military purposes- 
Make no mistake, seapower—both in 
shipping and military vessels—is vital to 
our survival against those who would de- 
stroy our freedom. 

To revive our dying merchant fleet. 
we must develop a practical, viable power 
source. To me, the best bet is nuclear 
power—a field which we have failed to 
develop to our fullest advantage. 

Perhaps this is due in some measure to 
the initial high cost of building nuclear 
ships; yet, I might point out that once 
this initial cost has been surmounted, 
the cost of operating diminishes over & 
period of time. I am sure this factor has 
not been emphasized enough. 

Apathy to the plight of our merchant 
marine must be thwarted. We must 
move forward in the field of nuclear 
power for our merchant vessels. In this 
connection, Adm. John M. Will, U.S. 
Navy, retired, in a speech at Chicago, de- 
livered a very informative address on the 
urgency of constructing more nuclear- 
powered merchant vessels for commer- 
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Cial shipping. His remarks are of such 
importance to America’s seapower that 
Under unanimous consent, I insert them 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 
information of the Congress: 

THE Enemy Is APATHY 


(By Adm, John M. Will, chairman of the 
board, American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
Inc, at the Maritime Week Luncheon of 
the Ocean Freight Agents Association of 
Chicago) 


Since those splendid days when proud 
Yankee clipper ships dominated the seas 
and gained for themselves a near monopoly of 
the world's ocean cargoes, the American Mer- 
Chant Marine has been shipping water badly. 
Except for the frenetic activities of wartime, 
US. merchant ships have been sailing on an 
®ver-ebbing tide. 

Today, far from the lion of yesterday, the 
mouse of American scheduled freighter sery- 
ices carries only about one-quarter of the 
foreign trade tonnage entering or leaving 
U.S. ports. In nonliner bulk commercial 
Commerce, the appalling figure is less than 5 
Percent. 

The picture grows more dismal each year, 
Yet the means are at hand right now to 
reverse this ebbing tide and to catapult the 
American Merchant Marine back onto the 
cresting tide of world commerce. 

The means for this dramatic reversal lie in 
high speed ships powered by nuclear energy. 
This is neither a fuzzy concept nor a “maybe 
someday" proposition. The NS Savannah has 
Proved beyond all doubt that the power of 
the atom is a practical, viable power source 
for the merchant marine. 

Yet, despite our preeminence in the field 
of nuclear propulsion—despite the incon- 
testable fact that nuclear power offers the 
Only immediately avallable opportunity for 
& major breakthrough in marine engineer- 
ing—we have thus far failed to exploit this 
Chance which is so singularly ours. 

We have failed to move forward because 
We are heeding the cost-conscious caution- 
ers who say nuclear power is not economical- 
ly feasible. This form of pennywise, pound- 
foolish reasoning may be of some comfort to 
Comptrollers and accountants, but it is hard- 
ly in the American tradition of “can do” 
and “will do.” 

At the time of their inception, neither the 
locomotive nor the automobile nor the air- 
Plane were “economically feasible.” The 
first locomotive tore along at 10 miles an 
hour, the first automobile coughed and sput- 
tered to achieve 4 miles an hour, and Or- 
ville Wright's first biplane hung precari- 
Ously off the ground for 12 seconds to make 
good a forward speed of about 7 miles an 

‘ur, By what rules of economics were 
these prototypes feasible? 

Yet, contrast the progress of these ve- 

„none of them suitable for massive 
OVer-ocean commerce, with the progress of 

steamship. Today's most efficient 
freighter moves fully loaded at a maximum 
Of 21 knots, a scant four times faster than 
Mr. Fulton’s Clermont. 

The NS Savannah is capable of 23 knots 
and the nuclear-powered aircraft carrier USS 
Enterprise is rated at more than 30 knots. 

e can apply the same propulsion princi- 
ples which have been proven in those two 
Ships to a fleet of 30-knot freighters which 
Would place us immediately in a strongly 
Competitive position for world trade. Still, 
We, as a nation, sit back and say, “It is not 

cally feasible.” 

If we wait for further developments from 

© drawing boards, or if we defer our nu- 
Clear building program while we “prove out” 
On shorebased prototypes an already proven 
Propulsion system, we may as well file and 


Pid our hopes for a nuclear merchant 


fiee 
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Then, perhaps, we can send our engineers 
and technicians to West Germany where 
they can observe and report while the Ger- 
mans install an American-built reactor di- 
rectly into a new hull, Then, perhaps, we 
can walt yet another year or so until the 
Japanese are ready to demonstrate this same 
technique. 

In the meanwhile, we can conveniently ig- 
nore the 68 marine reactors now in actual 
operation in naval vessels at sea—we can 
brush aside the fact that 54 more are being 
readied for seagoing operations—and we can 
assure the Bureau of the Budget that it is 
not important that only one of these re- 
actors, the one already in the Savannah, is 
available for use in the American merchant 
marine. 

Even further, perhaps we should hold to 
the narcotic notion that maritime reactors 
are, indeed, not economically feasible and 
surrender by default our chance to reestab- 
lish the American Merchant Marine as an in- 
tegral and important part of our national 
economy. 

If this is the answer, then we must also be 
prepared to retire the American eagle in 
favor of the ostrich and wait, with our heads 
complacently in the sands, until we can 
safely and “feasibly” buy nuclear-propelled 
merchant ships from the Germans or the 
Japanese—or the Russians. 


Anniversary Celebrations at St. Paul's 
Church, Eastchester, N.Y., a National 
Historic Site 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
siderable amount of hard work recently 
has been accomplished, primarily by a 
group of high school students, in pre- 
paring St. Paul’s Church in Eastchester, 
N.Y., for its anniversary celebration. 

Actually, there will be a double cele- 
bration this year as the church has 
reached both 200-year and 300-year 
milestones. £ 

Three hundred years ago, in 1665, the 
original parish was founded. One hun- 
dred years later, 1765, this church was 
rebuilt on its present site in Eastchester 
after the original edifice had been de- 
stroyed. The church is believed to be 
the oldest Episcopal church in the en- 
tire New York metropolitan area. 

In 1943, Congress designated the 
church as the national site of the Bill 
of Rights. It has the distinction of be- 
ing Westchester County’s only national 
historic site. 

Although its congregation has been 
dwindling, it has not been forgotten by 
the local citizenry who have been tak- 
ing an active part in the preparations 
for the celebration. The Eastchester 
Historical Society has placed on exhibit 
at the church a display of letters of Aaron 
Burr, who once tried cases there, as well 
as items of John Peter Zenger whose 
famous freedom-of-the-press trial ema- 
nated from his writings about elections 
at the site of St. Paul’s. 
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This old and distinguished church has 
made significant contributions to our 
Nation’s heritage. It is with great plea- 
sure that I take this opportunity to join 
with my fellow citizens of Westchester 
County in honoring St. Paul's Church, 


Firm Foreign Policy Emerges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
this body an editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer of Sunday, 
May 9, 1965, entitled, “Firm Foreign 
Policy Emerges.” This editorial clearly 
delineates the courageous stand our 
President has taken in his development 
of American foreign policy in this and in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. His objective 
of keeping the Americas free of Commu- 
nist domination is to be applauded. His 
concurrent desire to see the development 
of a sound economic and social atmos- 
phere in all of Latin America should not 
be forgotten or overlooked. The poten- 
tial development of our neighbors to the 
south is unparalleled by any region in 
the world. 

The concurrence by the Organization 
of American States by 2 to 1 to sup- 
port the American policy stand sub- 
stantiates the desire of our President and 
the Nation to allow the free development 
of the economies of each of the nations 
in this hemisphere. Now it is imperative 
that each country in this hemisphere 
assume the responsibility of assuring 
that each nation attains its potential goal 
of national and individual betterment. 

The editorial follows: 

When 42,676,220 Americans cast their bal- 
lots for Lyndon Johnson last November they 
gave little thought to the possibility that 
they were also writing a new foreign policy 
for the United States. 

But it has been on the leverage of this 
expression of massive support that the Presi- 
dent has moved swiftly and confidently to 
assert the great power of this Nation in mat- 
ters of world import. 

The historic policy changes have produced 
the Johnson doctrine for the Americas and 
the switch from an advisory role in the Viet- 
nam war to a combat footing. 

Yet the show of bristling power has not 
overshadowed the traditional American dedi- 
cation to a peaceful world. 

The offer to confer with anyone, including 
Red China, on Vietnam still stands. 

The urging of the President for the Orga- 
nization of American States to resolve the 
Dominican Republic dispute has been strong 
and sustained. 

But the open door to negotiation can no 
longer be misinterpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness or indecision. 

So also, bluntness has replaced polite sub- 
terfuge in conveying American displeasure 
with nations trying to play both sides of the 
international street. 

The President's control of foreign aid gives 
him a powerful weapon in dealing with gov- 
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ernments wanting American help but cur- 
rying Communist favor. 

Elements vi wing American mistakes in 
the Fidel Castro rise to power as a policy are 
experiencing a jarring surprise. 

The Johnson doctrine holds that any coun- 
try has a right to revolution, but if the aim 
is a Communist dictatorship and the coun- 
iry is one of the Americas, then United States 
action is immediately called for. 

One year ago, Washington was showing 
timidity about use of American troops in 
South Vietnam lest the United States again 
be accused of “gunboat diplomacy.” 

Now, American troops are committed to 
holding the sagging line against Communist 
infiltration in central Vietnam. 

The token phase of the war has ended, 

A strong leader of a strong power is now 
dealing from a position of strength. 

America has a new foreign policy—a John- 
son policy of strength and reminiscent 
of the foreign policies of Presidents Roose- 
velt and Harry Truman. 
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Pressure Mounts To Free District Home 
Rule Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the 
prospect for home rule in the District of 
Columbia was discussed in a recent 
Washington Post article. It is my hope 
that the Home Rule District Committee 
will soon begin hearings on the various 
bills that have been introduced. Be- 
cause of the national interest in this sub- 
ject, I insert this article in the RECORD: 
{From the Medea sie ese Post, Apr. 18, 
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Pressure Mounts To Free Disrricr HOME 
RULE BILL 


(By Paul A, Schuette) 


House District Committee Chairman JOHN 
L. MCMILLAN, Democrat, of South Carolina, is 
under mounting pressure to loosen his 
stranglehold on Washington home rule legis- 
lation 


MeMntAx received two letters last week 
one from seven members of his committee, 
another signed by 116 other House Mem- 
bers—urging him to hold hearings and re- 
port a bill to the floor this year. 

A special steering committee set up by 
the liberal House Democratic Study Group 
also during the week to organize its push for 
enactment of home rule. 

Those moves in themselves were not càl- 
culated to bowl over committee opponents 
of self-government for Washington. Never- 
theless, there was a cautious optimism that a 
home rule bill can be brought to the floor 
this year without resorting to a discharge 
petition. 

Representative CARLTON R. SICKLES, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland, chairman of the Study 
Group steering committee, seems to share 
that feeling although he refrains from any 
predictions. He is well aware of the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. 

As the letters to McMm1an pointed out, 
the Senate has passed home rule legislation 
repeatedly in the last 17 years but the House 
District Committee has steadfastly refused to 
let a bill get to a floor vote. 

The Senate is expected to deliver again 
this year, once more testing the resistance of 
the House committee. 
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The steering committee's role, SICKLES ex- 
plained, will be primarily that of a coordi- 
nator. 

The committee, which now has about 25 
members, will be trying to make House Mem- 
bers, particularly this year's large freshman 
class, aware of the home rule issue. 

The committee also intends to work with 
Republicans supporting municipal self-gov- 
ernment, with the White House and with 
local organizations pushing for home rule. 

SCKLES is sure that the continuing active 
support of President Johnson, who gave the 
home rule campaign a powerful send-off this 
year, will be necessary to bring a bill to the 
House floor. 

Sickies is equally certain that there will 
be no home rule bill enacted without bi- 
partisan support. Representative CHARLES 
McC. Maruias, Jg., Republican, of Maryland, 
agrees. The makeup of the District Com- 
mittee bears them out. 

The letter to McMILLAN was signed by one 
Republican, Marmas, and six Democrats, 
Representatives ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York, CHARLES C. Dracs, JR, of Michigan, 
DONALD M. FRASER, of Minnesota, J. OLIVA 
Hvor, of New Hampshire, GEORGE W. GRIDER, 
of Tennessee, and SICKLEs, 

Six other members will be needed to form 
à home rule majority on the 25-member 
committee. 

Among the Democrats, Representative 
WIILAaun L. Dawson, of Illinois, probably 
would have signed the letter had he been 
Available, and Representative B. F. SISK, of 
California, also is counted on for support. 

On the Republican side, Representative 
FRANK J. HORTON, of New York, has spon- 
sored a home rule bill and Representative 
ANCHER NELSEN, Of Minnesota, ranking mi- 
nority member, and Representative ALVIN E. 
O’Kownski, of Wisconsin, are regarded as sym- 
pathetic. 

If the guessing is right, that would leave 
home rule advocates only one vote short of a 
majority with at least two uncommitted 
members to work on. 


The Trouble With Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress has become the whipping boy for 
many difficulties that have resulted from 
actions of the executive or judiciary 
branches. Many of the frustrations ex- 
perienced by the public are diverted by 
labeling the Congress as the culprit. 
Therefore trouble with the Congress is a 
national point of discussion. 

An editorial on Saturday, May 15, by 
Chicago's American covering the subject 
is especially timely, and I am pleased to 
direct it to the attention of the Members: 

Tue TROUBLE WITH CONGRESS 

Congress has started a month of hearings 
to find out what's wrong with it—why it is 
losing power to the judicial and administra- 
tive departments, with which it is supposed 
to be equal. Several of the early witnesses 
told it what was wrong, and the next day the 
House Ways and Means Committee gave a 
demonstration of subserviency to the execu- 
tive department that illustrated perfectly 
what the witnesses were talking about. 

Representative THomas B. Curtis, Republi- 
can, of Missouri, testified on the first day of 
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the hearings that the one thing Congress can 
do to win back its power and self-respect 15 
to have the will, the determination, and the 
ability “to protect, preserve, and exercise the 
legislative powers vested in Congress by tht 
Constitution.“ 

Another witness, Representative DunwaRU 
G. Hart, Republican, of Missouri, testified 
that both the executive and judicial depart- 
ments have gained more of a voice in Gov- 
ernment than Congress has. They could not 
have done this under the Constitution un- 
less Congress permitted it. Congress has N 
sole constitutional right to make nations! 
laws. 

Congress complains that the Supreme 
Court is legislating, but does nothing further 
about it. As for permitting the executive 
branch to direct the course of lawmaking. tlie 
present Congress has reached a new low. It 
hastens to obey whenever President Johnson 
gives orders. 

On Tuesday, the House Ways and Means 
Committee had decided not to recommend 
enactment of all the restrictions President 
Johnson wanted to impose on American 
travelers abroad, to save some of America’s 
vanishing gold supply. (Foreign nationals 
can demand gold for each American dollar 
that comes into their possession.) 

Johnson had asked that American travelers 
be permitted to bring home with them, duty 
free, only $50, retail value, of goods pur- 
chased abroad. 

The committee had agreed to make thë 
new limit $100, retail value, Instead of $100 
wholesale value, as it is now. Word came 
from the White House that the decision wos 
“unacceptable.” If Congress had wanted tO 
preserve its rights, the committee would 
have sent work back to the executive de- 
partment that it would have to accept the 
limit imposed by the committee if the 
House of Representatives enacted it. In- 
stead it quickly scrapped its own judgment 
and accepted Johnson's demand that the 
limit be $50, retail value. It will recommend 
a law imposing Johnson's limit. 

Congress does not need a month of hear- 
ings to find out what is wrong with it. It 
knows now, and it can take back its consti- 
tutional powers any time it gets the courage: 


Guderas Lauds FBI Training Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in every 
field of endeavor, it is becoming increas- 
ingly important to keep up with rapid 
changes in technology. This is nowhere 
more true than in the field of law en- 
forcement. Fortunately, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has developed & 
comprehensive program for police of- 
ficials to enable them to keep up with 
their profession, acquire new skills, and 
bring to their own police forces at home 
a new dimension of skill and technology: 

One of the participants in the current 
National Academy course here in Wash- 
ington is Police Chief Peter G. Guduras, 
of Lowell, Mass. In an interview with 
Lowell Sun Washington Bureau Chief 
Peter Barnes, Chief Guduras outlines 
the program in some detail, and I, under 
unanimous consent, insert this article 
from the Lowell Sun of May 11 in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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Srrenuovs Course: Gupuras Laups FBI 
TRAINING PLAN 


(By Peter Barnes, Sun Washington Bureau) 


Wasuincron.—It takes training to use a 
45-caliber Thompson submachinegun (com- 
Monly known as a “Tommygun”) or a 357 

um revolver or even a regular .38 police 
Pistol. 

And training is just what Lowell Police 
Chief Peter G. Guduras has been getting at 
the FBI's National Academy here in Wash- 
ington. Tarining is also what Guduras 
Wants more officers on the Lowell police force 
to get more of. 

“My coming down here is the first time 
that anyone in Lowell has taken advantage 
Of the best police training program this 
Country has to offer,” Guduras said. "There 
are cities and towns, some of them much 
smaller than Lowell, who send officers down 
here every year. I have no doubt in my 
mind that we in Lowell could profit tremen- 
dousiy by having more officers attend the 
National Academy in the future.” 

For 10 weeks, Guduras has been busily 

bing expertise from the Nation’s top 
law enforcement technicians. During the 
8-hour school day at FBI headquarters, 
Classes have dealt with every aspect of police 
Operations: criminal investigation, finger- 
Print identification, laboratory aids, consti- 
tutional law, traffic control, records systems, 
Personnel administration, public relations, 
and control of juvenile delinquency. 

In addition, there was a 2-week course 

firearms 


were used. 

“My idea is to bring back what I’ve learned 
and to put it to work in Lowell,” Guduras 
Said. “This will help the department in 
Many ways. It will speed up our solution of 

cases, and help us fight crime be- 
Tore it breaks out.” 

Guduras pointed out that Lowell is al- 

Teady below the national average in its per 


he thinks that there were a number of major 
Cases in Lowell in the past few years that 
Could have been solved, or solved faster, by 
the use of some of the FBI techniques he 
has acquired here. 

To assist him in applying the most modern 
Police methods in Lowell, Guduras will bring 
ler with him a fact-packed set of six loose- 


the course, plus many dozens of pages of 
own typed notes of classroom and labor- 
atory discussions. 

The Lowell police chief was awarded a 
Singular personal honor by his colleagues at 
the academy, when he was nominated for 
President of the class. In the final election, 
Guduras came in third, and considers this 
& real tribute, since at 50 he is the oldest 
Member of the 113-man class. The winner 
Was a young police lieutenant who cam- 
Palgned among the younger officers almost 
from the beginning of the course. 

The 12-week training program, which ends 
Up with a full dress graduation ceremony on 

y 26 at which FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover and possibly President Johnson will 

present, has been no vacation for the 
ard-working Lowell law enforcer. 

To keep expenses down, he has been living 

& modest guesthouse in the racially- 
Mixed Capitol Hill section of Washington. 

His class schedule has been continuous 
from 9 in the morning till 5 in the afternoon, 
Mondays through Fridays. Evenings have 

n spent typing up the day's notes, or 
reading in preparation for the next day’s 

ms. “The only tourist attraction I've 
had time to visit is the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution,” Guduras lamented. 
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The physical conditioning program has 
also been a tough and taxing one, and Gu- 
duras observed that “I'm not as young as I 
was 20 years ago.” An idea of what was 
expected of the officers can be obtained from 
this excerpt from one of the FBI curriculum 
sheets: “The student is expected to approach 
his physical training with grim seriousness 
and with knowledge of the fact that it may 
become a last resort in a life-or-death 
struggle.” 

The FBI National Academy, the “West 
Point“ of law-enforcement officers, was 
founded 30 years ago and has trained more 
than 4,500 police officials in the best tech- 
nigues of fighting crime effectively. 

Guduras' graduating class is the 75th since 
the Academy began, and it is a source of 
extra pride to the chief to be part of the 
“diamond anniversary class.” It may also 
be one of the last classes to graduate under 
the direction of J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI's 
founder, who is now over 70 years old though 
still as tough as ever. 

Guduras' classmates include Chief Harold 
E. Knowlton, Jr., of the Laconia, N.H., Police 
Department; Chief Robert E. Wagner, Jr., 
of Bath, Maine; and two lower officers from 
Connecticut. Guduras is the only member 
from Massachusetts. 

In addition there are police chiefs from 
Thailand, Pakistan, New Zealand, and eight 
other foreign nations. 


Florida Legislature Passes Memorial on 
Conservation 
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Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to have reprinted herewith a copy 
of Memorial No. 751 of the Florida House 
of Representatives regarding continu- 
ance of technical assistance to soil and 
water conservation districts in Florida. 


I am in accord with the thinking of 
this resolution and commend it to the 
Members of the Congress for their read- 
ing and reflection, for it certainly deals 
with a very critical problem. 

As I have stated many times, I am 
personally opposed to the reduction in 
our soil conservation service program. 

The memorial follows: 

House MEMORIAL 751 
Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to continue to provide technical 
assistance to soil and water conservation 
districts and their cooperating landowners 
and operators without cost in accordance 
with a long-established policy, and to in- 
crease technical assistance requested by 
the soil and water conservation districts in 

Florida and throughout the Nation needed 

by landowners and operators to accelerate 

the planning and application of conserva- 
tion measures on their privately owned 
land 


Whereas the Bureau of the Budget has 
proposed that the Soil Conservation Service 
appropriation for assisting locally managed 
soil and water conservation districts be re- 
duced by $20 million and that soil and water 
conservation districts and cooperating farm- 
ers, ranchers, and other landowners shall pay 
the Federal Government up to 50 percent of 
the cost of technical assistance furnished in 
the design, layout, and installation of plan- 
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ned soil and water conservation practices on 
their lands; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has, for 
some 30 years, provided technical assistance 
to owners and operators of privately owned 
lands believing that it is in the total public 
interest, and one of the most t na- 
tional needs to protect and improve the soil 
and water resources of this Nation; and 

Whereas over 90 percent of Florida's pri- 
vately owned land is included in its 59 soil 
conservstion districts, and nearly one-third 
of Florida's farmers and ranchers are annual- 
ly using the technical assistance in the de- 
sign, layout, and installation of planned soil 
and water conservation measures on their 
lands; and 

Whereas the supervisors of such districts 
have continuously requested additional 
technical assistance to meet the needs of 
farmers and ranchers to accelerate the ap- 
plication of conservation practices; and 

Whereas statewide storms and floods of 
disastrous proportions have resulted in heavy 
erosion and loss of valuable topsoil, in heavy 
sediment deposits in our lakes, streams, and 
rivers which also have spread over valuable 
bottom lands and other flood damage to both 
public and private property together with 
destruction or severe damage to thousands of 
water control and use structures, requiring 
greater rather than reduced efforts in the 
application of soil and water conservation 
practices; and 

Whereas if this proposal is adopted it 
would break faith with the Legislature of 
Florida which has been providing State 
funds for soil and water conservation with 
the understanding that the local-State-Fed- 
eral team effort would be maintained as a 
team effort for the universal good of the 
Nation and all its people; and 

Whereas such assessments of payments to 
the Federal Government will discourage and 
seriously curtail the application of soll and 
water conservation measures on lands so vital 
to the strength and welfare of the State of 
Florida and the Nation and will seriously 
affect the harvest on family farms and the 
holdings of small operators; and 

Whereas this proposed additional burden 
added to the costs of farmers and ranchers 
already in a depressed economic condition 
would limit the ability of these people to par- 
ticipate in the existing soil and water con- 
servation district programs and similar pro- 
grams which have in the past contributed 
substantially to conservation development, 
and prudent use of these soil and water re- 
sources: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Legislature of the State 
of Florida respectfully makes application to 
the Congress of the United States to con- 
tinue the long-established policy of pro- 
viding technical assistance to soll and water 
conservation districts and their cooperating 
landowners and operators without requiring 
them to pay the Federal Government any 
portion of cost of such technical assistance; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress provide the 
increases in technical assistance requested 
by the soil and water conservation districts 
in Florida and throughout the Nation to meet 
the needs of landowners and operators to 
accelerate the planning and application of 
conservation measures on their privately 
owned lands; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States, the 
President of the U.S. Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Administrator of the Soil Conservation 
Service, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Florida. 

Approved by the Governor, May 10, 1955. 

Filed in the office of the secretary of state, 
May 11, 1965. 
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Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Keene Evening Sentinel has offered a 
newspaper's prayer which I commend to 
my colleagues and, especially to those of 
the press who may peruse these columns. 
It is excellent and I congratulate the 
Sentinel for it: 

A NEWSPAPER’'S PRAYER 


A generation or so ago, the walls of most 
middle-class, New England parlors were 
adorned with embroidered, framed mottos 
which asked, “What Is Home Without a 
Father?“ and “What Is Home Without a 
Mother?” 

There are few of these seen in modern 
homes but reverence is not, by any means, 
completely missing from the walls of today’s 
dens and offices. In place of questions that 
emphasize the significance of family ties, we 
now find individual prayers and creeds: “A 
Doctor's Prayer,” “A Nurse's Creed," “The 
Prayer of the Milkman,” “An Ode to the 
Sunday Fisherman.” 

So far as we know, no one seems to have 
bothered writing “A Newspaper’s Prayer“ 
and, egotistical souls that we are, we don't 
want to be left out of this new field. So 
we've decided to write one ourselves. 

Here it is: 

Dear Lord, give us the strength of mind, 
body, and spirit to make an enthusiastic en- 
trance into another day, knowing that be- 
fore the sun sets on it, we will have witnessed 
violence and destruction. 

But remind us, O Lord, that if we are 
alert to it, we also will have witnessed kind- 
ness, love, and compassion; and if we are 
blessed with the heart for it, we may have 
dispensed a little of each. 

Bless us with the patience to explain to 
Mrs. Smith why her grandmother's anni- 
versary didn’t make page 1; but never let us 
doubt that it should indeed appear some- 
where in the paper. 

Make us charitable when we tell an ad- 
vertiser that only our services, not our opin- 
fons, are for sale; but grant us the energy 
— desire to constantly improve those sery- 

es. 

Endow us with a stern voice when we ex- 
plain to a subscriber why he must pay his 
carrier boy, but prepare us to be sympathetic 
when he tells us the boy will have to wait 
another week. 

Shelter us, dear Lord, from the evils of 
profanity when a typesetting machine breaks 
down; but let us not forget for a moment 
that without it we can't put out a news- 
Paper. 

Lead us down the paths of righteousness 
when we should be righteous, but cause 
our ears to burn if we're self-righteous when 
we should be humble. 

Arm us with indignation when we witness 
violation of human dignity, but keep our 
minds clear enough to know that we might 
also be violators. 

Bestow upon us the sharpness of wit to 
know that a committee is comprised of the 
disinterested, assigned by the absent to per- 
form the useless; but grant us the fairness 
to acknowledge its accomplishments when 
there are some. 

Deprive us of anger when someone calls us 
names, but remind us continually of his 
right to disagree, and help us to understand 
his anger. 
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Make us honest and forthright, that we 
may enjoy the respect of our readers; but 
give us the good sense to remember that the 
arrangement must be mutual. 

When we are right, let humility prevent 
us from screaming it on page 1; when we 
are wrong, grant us the courage to admit it. 

Dear Lord, permit us not to swerve even 
momentarily from the course of the truth; 
but give our conscience no rest If we hesitate 
even momentarily to tell all of it. Amen. 


Israel Independence Day 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to add my congratulatory 
message to those of other Members on 
this 17th anniversary of the recreation of 
the State of Israel. The struggle of a 
people for nearly two milennia to re- 
establish their country on the site where 
their forefathers generations ago lived 
and worshipped is a stirring story of de- 
termination and courage. Even today, as 
the archeologists of the modern State of 
Israel undertake their excavations of 
such fortresses as Massada, the evidence 
accumulates to testify to the brave te- 
nacity of the Israelites of old in defend- 
ing their homeland against the occupa- 
tion and destruction of their temple by 
the troops of Imperial Rome. 

For many centuries the story remained 
the same. As Judea and Canaan 
changed hands innumerable times—from 
Roman to Arab to Turkish to British 
domination—most of the former resi- 
dents of ancient Israel were driven into 
the Diaspora, the Dispersion. Within 
the literature, the oral and written tra- 
dition, as well as the culture and religion 
of the world's Jews, however, the goal of 
once again returning to their ancient 
land remained an important element. 

The endemic anti-Semitism which has 
long existed in Eastern Europe and Rus- 
sia, as well as new pogroms during the 
19th century, occasioned a rebirth of 
national consciousness. Under the intel- 
lectual leadership of Theodor Herzl, an 
international organization was created 
which had as its goal the regaining of a 
national homeland. ‘The movement 
called itself Zionism, after one of the 
small hills in Jerusalem which has be- 
come synonymous with the city itself, as 
well as the ancient land of Israel. 

It was not until the First World War 
had come to a close, however, that the 
work of reconstructing and rebuilding 
could begin. As a result of the Balfour 
Declaration, according to the terms of 
which the British Government committed 
itself to the “establishment of a national 
home for the Jews” in Palestine, Jewish 
refugees from the war in Europe, as well 
as other countries of the world, were 
permitted to settle there. They estab- 
lished thriving farms, new industries, and 
generally began to build their life anew. 
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Additional hundreds of thousands of 
refugees strove to enter the “promised 
land” as a result of the Nazi holocaust in 
Europe and the Second World War. 
Nevertheless, the struggle for independ- 
ence was still not over: irresponsible 
Arab leadership as well as the opposi- 
tion of the British authorities to in- 
creased immigration still had to be 
contended with. 

The historic resolution of the United 
Nations in 1947 which provided for an 
economically unified Palestine, divided 
into a Jewish and an Arab state, was the 
next to last step in the long process of 
once again achieving independence. 
When the Arab States refused to ac- 
knowledge the existence of the newly 
proclaimed State of Israel in May, 1948, 
the modern Israelites once again had to 
defend their homeland, This time they 
were successful, and they have gone on 
from there to build one of the most 
progressive and successful of the new 
states. 

I take this occasion to congratulate 
them on the nearly incredible achieve- 
ments of these past 17 years—a modern 
economy, a thriving agriculture, and the 
successful assimilation of hundreds of 
thousands of refugees from a tremendous 
variety of backgrounds. The Israelis 
deserve our compliments, and our best 
wishes for the future. 


Tabulation of a Public Opinion Pell, 
Second District of South Dakota 
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Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the final 
tabulations have recently been com- 
pleted on the questionnaire which I sent 
to nearly 90,000 residents of my district 
in South Dakota. This year, because of 
the additional area of 20 counties being 
added to the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, I sent two types of questionnaires, 
the one on a postcard to all boxholders 
living In the former district, and the 
other on a letter-type sheet which was 
sent to all persons listed in telephone 
directories in the 20 counties east of the 
Missouri River. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
large, and the results are most interest- 
ing. In the following report, which was 
mailed to the same people who received 
the questionnaire, the results were pub- 
lished giving both the results from the 
former district and the new area. 

Under leave granted I include the re- 
port in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
Report From Hon. E. Y. Berry, Seconp DIS- 

trict, SOUTH DAKOTA 
APRIL 1965. 

Dear FRIEND: Let me again express my ap- 
preciation to you for taking the time to com- 
plete and return my 1965 questionnaire. 
This year, because of the additional inter- 
river area being added to the Second Con- 
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Eressional District, I sent two types of ques- 
tionnaires, the one on a postcard to all box- 
holders living west of the Missouri River, the 
Other on a letter-type sheet which was sent 
to all persons listed in telephone directories 
in the 20 counties east of the Missouri River. 

The response to the questionnaire was 
large, and the results are most interesting. 
In this report, I shall refer to the tabula- 
tion from the west Missouri River returns 
and the tabulation from the east Missouri 
River returns separately. While there is 
Some variation. the results are, however, sur- 
Prisingly similar. 

Medical care for the aged: The first ques- 
tion dealt with medical care for the aged and 
Was divided in two parts, the first part ask- 
ing, Do you favor medical care for the aged 

medicare, hospital and nursing care 
Under social security?” The second part of 
the question was, “Do you favor medical care 
through eldercare, State-administered health 
insurance program with ald to needy?” The 
results of the returns from west of the Mis- 
Souri River were 83 percent against medicare 
and 84 percent for eldercare. In the east- 
Tiver counties, 74 percent opposed medicare 
and 75 percent favored eldercare. 

Interestingly enough, medicare came to the 
House floor for action about the time most 
Of the returns from the questionnaire were 
in. It came under what is termed a “closed 
Tule,” that no amendments could be 
Offered to the bill. The only opportunity to 
express your will was through a motion to 
~ Fecommit the bill with instructions to re- 
Port it back with the medicare provisions 
Stricken. 

It was a complicated 300-page bill. The 
Medicare section is compulsory for all em- 
Ployers, employees and self-employed requir- 
ing increased payroll taxes for hospital bene- 
Ats available at 65. The social security base 
is increased from the present $4,800 to $5,600 
next January and will go to $6,600 in 1971. 
An employee earning the full amount of the 
Covered will have his tax increased from 
$198 to $243.60 in 1966, and to $353.10 by 
1973. The farmer, the small businessman, 
and all self-employed will have the present 
tax of 8297.60 per year increased to $355.60 
in 1966, and to $498.30 in 1973. A 21-year- 
Old self-employed person can expect to con- 
tribute about $19,000 during his productive 
years, which payments, if banked at 31⁄4- 
Percent interest, would net him $45,000 at 
Tetirement time. It completely ignores need 
and ability to pay; everyone must pay who 
ferns $1 or more. The Associated 

reported on April 22 that administra- 
tion economists are becoming jittery about 
the possible depressive impact on the econ- 
Omy next year of this heavy tax which will 
take about $5 Dillion out of circulation. 

year they hailed the $11 Dillion tax 
Cut as an economic “shot in the arm.” Lit- 
tle wonder they now worry about a new 85 
Or $6 billion regressive tax which bludgeons 
every low-income citizen. 

The second part of the bill is a revision 
Of eldercare. It is voluntary for all persons 
Over 65. It provides for a $3 deduction from 
the monthly social security payment to be 
Matched by a like amount from the Federal 
Government. This payment is used to pur- 
Chase insurance which would cover 80 per- 
cent of the cost of physicians’ services, home 

th services, drugs, and other medical 
needs exceeding $50 per year, which benefits 
are not covered by the compulsory medicare 
section. 

The third part is direct aid. It is designed 
to help the elderly poor who are self-support- 
ing and who would be made charity cases by 
any major health problem. This part of 
the bill is a liberalization of the Kerr-Mills 
Program which operates in our State. Under 
it, the Federal Government matches State 
funds to aid this class of patients. 

Because you in both the old and new 
Portions of the Second Congressional District 
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very emphatically told me you wanted me 
to vote for eldercare and against medicare, 
I first voted to recommit the bill to the 
committee with instructions to bring it back 
forthwith without the compulsory social se- 
curity medicare provisions. Failing to elimi- 
nate medicare, I cast your yote as 83 percent 
of you west of the river and 74 percent of 
you east of the river directed and that was 
against social security financed medicare. 

Education: The second question was on 
Federal ald to education. West of the river 
67 percent opposed, and east of the river 
54 percent opposed. Here again, I cast your 
vote as you directed. The bill recently en- 
acted and signed into law by the President 
in a one-room school in Texas, authorizes 
$1.3 billion in education benefits beginning 
July 1, and is directed primarily toward 
pupils from low-income families. More than 
$1 billion will be used in a 3-year program 
of Federal grants to States. It provides 5- 
year programs of grants for the purchase of 
books and library materials, establishment 
of federally financed supplementary educa- 
tion centers, and research. It extended for 
2 years the federally impacted area laws. 

This measure is the opening wedge for 
Federal aid and subsequent control of grade 
and high school education systems which 
have traditionally been operated locally and 
responsible to local needs. Significant 
strides have been made under local school 
boards to improve educational standards, as 
evidenced by the fact that classroom con- 
struction has substantially exceeded in- 
creases in pupil enrollment and the number 
of students per classroom has decreased in 
the past decade. 

General: In the west river area 67 percent 
favored providing parents of college students 
with a tax credit for part of the student's 
expense. In the east river counties 72 per- 
cent favored it. With regard to the removal 
of $3 billion worth of excise taxes on furs, 
luggage, etc., 61 percent in both areas were 
opposed. On the question of relaxing restric- 
tions on immigration by gradually abolish- 
ing the quota system based on national 
origin, in the west river 79 percent said no, 
in the east river 72 percent said no. 

On the question of prohibiting states from 
having right-to-work laws, west river 
percent said States should not be prohibited, 
east river 74 percent voted to permit States 
to have right-to-work laws. To the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor creation of a Cabinet 
leyel post of Department of Housing and 
Urban Affairs,” west river 78 percent said 
no, east river 72 percent said no. In the 
east river questionnaire, as a subhead to this 
question we asked whether or not they 
favored rent subsidies for moderate income 
families as recommended by the adminis- 
tration and 73 percent said no. The ques- 
tion of authorizing reapportionment of the 
State Senate on other than population basis 
brought an interesting answer. In the west 
river 38 percent said yes while 53 percent 
said no. In the east river 42 percent said no, 
while 45 percent said yes. 

Under agriculture the question was, "Do 
you favor the President's proposal to pur- 
chase 50 million cropland acres and encour- 
age farmers to divert their land to nonagri- 
cultural uses?“ West of the river 84 percent 
said no. East of the river 74 percent said no. 
On the question, “Do you favor stopping 
funds to nations friendly to Communists,” 
West of the river 80 percent said yes. East 
of the river 84 percent said yes. On the sub- 
ject of war on poverty, the question was, Do 
you favor doubling funds to approximately 
$2 billion annually?” West of the river 68 
percent said no. East of the river 63 percent 
said no. 

The answers on social security were in- 
teresting. The question was, Do you favor 
increasing benefits by 7 percent with ac- 
companying tax increase?" West of the 
river 64 percent said “No.” East of the river 
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62 percent said No.“ This, of course, was in- 
fluenced in the medicare bill as it passed the 
House. The answers on spen were al- 
most a deadheat on each side of the Mis- 
souri River, The question was, “Do you 
favor increasing spending authority by $6 
billion as the President requested?” West 
of the river 84 percent said No.“ East of the 
river 82 percent said “No.” 

Because a group of 10 Senators have asked 
the President to eliminate the export provi- 
sion requiring that 50 percent of all grains 
sold to Iron Curtain countries must be 
shipped on American-flag vessels, the ques- 
tion of trading with Iron Curtain countries 
was especially interesting. West of the river 
70 percent voted against trade with Iron 
Curtain countries, while east of the river 
59 percent opposed trading with the enemy. 
Then on the last question, “Do you favor 
Federal aid to meet transportation problems 
in cities," the west river voted 81 percent in 
opposition while the east river voted 74 per- 
cent against. 

I want again to express my appreciation to 
you for giving me the benefit of your think- 
ing on these many troublesome problems 
that face us as a nation, that face you as a 
taxpayer and citizen, and face me as a legis- 
lator casting your vote for you. 

Agriculture: Received an interesting letter 
over the signature of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture telling of the wonderful work the 
Soll Conservation Service was doing in South 
Dakota and specifying several districts that 
had done especially outstanding jobs. I 
wrote back to thank him and asked why, if 
he is so pleased with this work, was he de- 
manding the emasculation of the program 
by a 50-percent cut in the SCS budget. The 
House Agriculture Committee has indicated 
they will hear testimony in support of my 
wheat bill which would retain export cer- 
tificates at the present level but support 
domestically consumed wheat at $3 per 
bushel. This would give the producer 90 
percent of parity on all wheat produced. It 
will do two things, first, it will return wheat 
to a price from which it should never have 
been reduced last year, and secondly, it will 
point up the fact that it is actually the con- 
sumer who is being subsidized by cheap food 
prices—the farmer simply collects the check. 
The wool program which I cosponsored some 
11 years ago will be extended for another 2 
years. No effective changes can be expected 
in the Sugar Act. Today 65 percent of all 
domestically consumed sugar is imported 
while American farmers are begging for an 
opportunity to raise sugarbeets or cane on 
their land idled by imports. 

With kind regards, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
E. Y. Berry. 


What Will You Tell Your Children? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, for those who encourage us to be soft 
on communism and weaken our country’s 
determination to resist the Communist 
conspiracy, I call attention to the edi- 
torial from the Cherokee County Herald, 
a fine newspaper published in the Sev- 
enth District of Alabama, which I have 
the honor to represent in the House. 
The article, written by Tom Burke, dares 
to challenge our apathy toward the Com- 
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munist design to destroy America and 
its hope of freedom for all men, by ask- 
ing, “What Will You Tell Your Chil- 
dren?” if we allow this to happen: 

Waat Wr You Tett Your CHILDREN? 

(By Tom Burke) 

Oftentimes, for the sake of argument, one 
must stipulate to certain points of facts. 
Let's hope that our friends who see no danger 
in the Communist program will agree, for the 
time being, that there is such a danger and 
that the danger may suddenly overcome 
America, just as it did Poland. What will 
you tell your children? 

Let's say, for the sake of argument, that 
the Reds assume control. They are in con- 
trol of communications and public utilities; 
they have slaughtered or imprisoned the 
police; they haye clobbered resistance; and 
America lies prone, awaiting the blood 

that must certainly follow, enduring 
the terrifying vacuum before the godless 
Communist tyranny comes smashing down. 

What will you tell those youngsters clus- 
tered at your knee? How will you tell them 
that their Nation, strong, dynamic, compas- 
sionate a few years ago, is now gone? How 
will you tell them that you cannot go to the 
store and buy food for them because the 
store is locked against its owners and that 
your money is no longer any good? How 
will you tell them that the policeman on the 
corner is no longer a friend—he has been 
replaced by a tyrant from the steppes of Asia 
or the jungles of Africa? How will you 
tell them that the America your fathers gave 
to you has been lost? 

What will you say when your little son, 
who feels you are a Cheyenne Bodie, or a 
Marshall Dillon, asks you why you don’t take 
a gun and go out to set things straight? 
What will you say when your teenager asks 
you what you have done to prevent this take- 
over? Will you tell him you played golf or 
went fishing or learned to water ski or 
worked in the garden or hiked in the hills or 
a million other things, while your Nation 
went down the drain? What will you say 
when these children, whose lives have al- 
ready been blueprinted for them, ask what 
they should do? How will you advise them 
when they ask if they should resist? What 
will you say if they ask you if they should 
continue to adore God, despite the ulti- 
matum of the new order? What will you do 
when the order comes to gather your children 
and ship them into state camps where they 
can become robots of the state? 

Communist writings openly predict that 
they will seize control centers, and that the 
great mass of population will lie prostrate. 
Records show that the lawless of a nation 
will take this opportunity to swoop down 
on the heipless, motivated in part by the 
same drive that causes looting after floods 
have driven people from their homes. Can 
you be sure that this will not happen, espe- 
clally after you have read of the riots in 
Rochester, N.Y.. Chicago, St. Augustine, and 
other places? There certainly was no mo- 
tivation to justify attacks upon citizens and 
police, and the destruction of private prop- 
erty. How would these same people react if 
all law were suddenly eliminated? 

Or, suppose you lived through the blood 
baths, and 15 years from now, your young- 
sters ask about the America that was, Wil 
you tell them of the freedoms you had, the 
freedom to go where you wished, to do what 
you wished, to say what you wished? Will 
you tell them of the fun you had and the 
happiness you had? What will you say when 
they ask how these things happened to slip 
away? 

Wil you admit that you dismissed all 
efforts to halt the drift toward communism 
as McCarthyism, that you helped smear 
everyone who tried to point out the danger? 

It may seem a flight of fancy to ponder 
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what could happen to America, but remem- 
ber, the Pentagon, charged with protecting 
you and yours from all dangers, foreign and 
domestic, has already made a study as to the 
best time to surrender. Ponder that. 

If you are a father or mother look at your 
children. If they are asleep, walk in and 
look at them, peaceful, contented and trust- 
ing. Are you doing anything to prevent just 
such a terrifying picture as we have painted? 
Do you bother to inform yourself on the 
drift toward tyranny? Or do you plan to 
collaborate with the enemy; to “make 
friends” with the new order? 

If America is to be spared this terror, it 
must be because her people have forbidden 
it. If the people will not stem the tide, 
then each American must face the terror that 
has already been visited upon Poland, Czech- 
oslovakia, East Germany, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Rumania, Estonia, Manchuria, Tibet, and 
many, many other lands. It can, and will 
happen here, unless we stop what is going 
on in Washington today. 

And, Mister, what will you tell your 
children? s 


Maine Maritime Academy’s Participation 
in Merchant Marine Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER, Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of myself and my esteemed colleague 
from Maine, Representative HATHAWAY, 
I draw to the attention of the House the 
forthcoming observance, May 17-24, 
1965, in Washington, D.C., of Merchant 
Marine Week, World Trade Week, Na- 
tional Maritime Day, and the 15th anni- 
3 of the U.S. Maritime Administra- 

on. 

We take special pride because a fea- 
ture role in this program will be taken 
by the Maine Maritime Academy, one 
of the Nation’s finest institutions of 
Merchant Marine officer training. The 
Academy’s training vessel, the State of 
Maine, largest ship ever to navigate the 
Potomac, will be in Washington 
throughout the week. 

Also on board the Maine will be cadets 
from the U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy, New York State Maritime College, 
Massachusetts Maritime Academy, and 
the Texas Maritime Academy. In addi- 
tion, alumni from these five academies 
have joined together in arranging a 
splendid program of social and educa- 
tional activities while the Maine's 300 
cadets are in Washington. It is a heart- 
warming display of interacademy coop- 
eration which bodes well for the future 
in our expanded efforts to foster a resur- 
gence of the American Merchant Marine. 

The State of Maine will be open to 
public inspection at the U.S. naval gun 
factory each afternoon, Monday through 
Saturday, from 1:15 to 4:30 p.m. and 
members are urged to take this oppor- 
tunity for a firsthand look at our mer- 
chant marine officer training program. 

While you are aboard the Maine, it is 
suggested that you also inspect the Maine 
Products Show Afioat, an industrial-agri- 
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cultural exhibit containing goods from 
Down East forests, farms, and factories. 
Overall sponsor of the Maine Products 
Show is the Maine World Trade Council, 
a private organization, with assistance 
of the Maine Department of Agriculture, 
the Maine Department of Economic De- 
velopment, the Maine Martime 
Academy. and scores of our fine Maine 
business firms. 

The Maine Products Show, though 
new to Washington, has been a feature 
on the training vessel for several years. 
It began when the Maine Maritime Aca- 
demy trustees sensed that the annual 
winter cruise to foreign ports had become 
valuable to the State’s promotional pro- 
gram. Trips to South America, Carib- 
bean, the Mediterranean and Europe 
have produced significant results in the 
export field. 

Gov. Jchn R. Reed, of Maine, has 
said: 

Maine is proud that the U.S. Maritime Ad- 
ministration has invited our maritime acad- 
emy training ship to Washington to high- 
light this State's progress and its economic 
goals. 


Merchant Marine Week will officially 
open Tuesday morning when Maritime 
Administrator Nicholas Johnson dedi- 
cates a new merchant marine exhibit in 
the General Accounting Office Building. 
The same morning Vice President HU- 
BERT HUMPHREY will present a $500 award 
to the winner of a national high school 
poster contest commemorating National 
Maritime Week—the poster now appear- 
ing on mail trucks throughout the coun- 
try. Our fine Maine Maritime Academy 
Band will play at this ceremony. 

On Wednesday the Maine Band and 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
Glee Club will perform on the steps of 
the Senate; that afternoon our Maine 
group will appear at the Annual Mari- 
time Recreational Association picnic at 
Rock Creek Park. Thursday evening our 
Maine musicians will play at the Shera- 
ton Park Hotel at which time Mr. Nicho- 
las Johnson, Maritime Administrator, 
will address the Propeller Club of the 
United States. 

Saturday, Maritime Day, will mark an- 
other “first” in Washington, as crews 
from all five maritime academies com- 
pete in an old-fashioned lifeboat rowing 
race on the Potomac River, off Hains 
Point. The race is scheduled for 2 p.m. 
There will be excellent facilities for 
spectators. 

Evenings during the week, the State of 
Maine will be the scene of a series of so- 
cial events, culminating with a gala 
dancing party for cadets on Saturday 
evening. 

This unprecedented salute to the mer- 
chant marine came about through efforts 
of Maritime Administrator Johnson, the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, and re- 
flects the administration’s concern with 
the problems of the maritime industry. 

We from Maine are most pleased that 
our Maritime Academy was able to solve 
the many problems involved in bringing 
the training vessel to Washington. We 
are ever mindful of our historic kinship 
with the sea, and are proud to be mem- 
bers of a growing team whose objective is 
a merchant marine second to none. 


May 17, 1965 


Virginia Military Institute Honors Hon. 
Harry F. Byrd 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 15, in impressive ceremonies 
at Lexington, Va., marking the 101st an- 
niversary of the Battle of New Market, 
in which the Cadet Corps of VMI was 
Moved into the battleline and distin- 
guished itself with uncommon gallantry, 
Virginia’s senior Senator, the Honorable 
Harry F. Byrp was awarded the third 
annual New Market Medal. 

Although not a graduate, Senator 
Bynp has numerous family ties to the 
institute, and the award was made as 
& testimonial to his four decades of self- 
less public service in the spirit of the 
institute. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
Should like to include, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix, a 
Message delivered by Senator BYRD in 
accepting the award, together with two 
accounts of the ceremonies—one by a 
Correspondent of the Richmond, Va., 
Times-Dispatch and the other a dispatch 
of the Associated Press as it appeared 
in the News of Lynchburg, Va.: 

SPEECH PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SENATOR 
Harzy F. BYRD, or VIRGINIA, ACCEPTING THE 
New Marker AWARD BY VIRGINIA MILITARY 
INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, VA. 

The first time I was invited to speak at 
Virginia Military Institute I asked my 
brother Dick (the late Admiral Bryd) what 
kind of a speech I should make, He gave 
me a one word answer. The word was 


Tii try to follow that advice again today. 
I have been told that a good speech is one 
With a short beginning, and a short ending— 
Close together. 

But, if I manage brevity in these remarks, 
I want you to know how deeply pleased I 
am to be here, and how profoundly grateful 
a am for the honor you have bestowed upon 

e. 

Iam always pleased to come to VMI. There 
are many reasons for the satisfaction I find 
in coming back here. Family associations 
are among these reasons. 

My grandfather was in the VMI class of 
1849. My great-uncle was a New Market 
Cadet. My father-in-law was in the class of 
1879. My brother-in-law was in the class of 
1907. My brother Dick was in the class of 
1908, My eldest son was in the class of 1935. 

While I was Governor of Virginia, I took 
pride in my responsibilities as commander 
in chief of the Virginia Militia—which in- 
cludes the corps and officers of VMI. 

As Governor, I signed the diplomas for 
the graduates of VMI. And, believe it or not, 
I enjoyed the job. VMI diplomas were the 
— — ones signed by the Governor at that 

e. 


Some of you here may recall also that, 
e I was Governor, a commission ap- 
Pointed by the general assembly recom- 
mended that VMI be made coed. My brother 
Dick heard about it in the Pacific, and cabled 
that he would never speak to me again if I 
ee that recommendation. I rejected 
Your. contributions to our State and Na- 
tion are unique. And the tradition of VMI— 
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and the events, and the lives of men who 
have shaped it—is inspiring. 

General Shell has paid eloquent, and richly 
deserved, tribute to Gen. Francis Smith and 
his monumental achievements at VMI. Iam 
proud to be among those who revere him at 
this dedication today. 

And President Walter Taylor Revely, of 
Hampden-Sidney—by reminding us of Gen- 
eral Smith’s work in that fine neighboring 
college—has underscored the enduring prod- 
ucts of his talent. 

The thrill of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute's corps of cadets on parade quickens 
the patriotic pulse of us all. It is a Mag- 
nificent body of men. It slways impresses 
me as young American manhood at its best. 

And this, I think, has been the impression 
it has made since Its baptism of fire at New 
Market where, 101 years ago today, it fought 
as a corps and acquitted itself in immortal 
glory. 

You honored me with an invitation to be 
here last year on the centennial of the Battle 
of New Market, when, as today, we called the 
honor roll of cadets who gave their lives in 
the cause for which they fought. 

We pay homage each year to the men of 
New Market by calling the names on this 
roll of valor and cadets who follow in their 
tradition respond: “Died on the field of 
honor, sir." 

We hold this solemn report to be the great- 
est tribute we can pay those young men who 
died in defense of principles in which so 
many great men believed. But no tribute 
can exceed the merit of those young men. 

Men of Virginia Military Institute -have 
distinguished themselves as military lead- 
ers in every armed conflict of this country 
since the Mexican War. As a military col- 
lege it has earned world renown. 

But in its grand tradition, from the be- 

ginning, and to the great credit of General 
Smith, VMI has trained men to be leaders 
in peace as well as war. 
- General of the Army George C. Marshall 
is a more recent example of the VMI men 
who achieved greatness in both war and 
peace, and last year he was awarded the 
second New Market medal. 

I was privileged to be present when Mrs. 
Marshall accepted the medal in behalf of 
her late, illustrious husband—at the time 
when your research library was dedicated in 
his memory, 

Before General Marshall, the New Market 

Medal had been awarded only to Gen. Charles 
E. Kilbourne, my highly respected and 
esteemed friend—the sixth superintendent of 
VMI. 
It did not occur to me a year ago that 
today I should find myslf at Virginia Military 
Institute in company with General Marshall 
and General Kilbourne who previously have 
been honored as Iam now. 

I know that your board of visitors author- 
ized this medal to be awarded only to Ameri- 
cans deemed to reflect in their own lives the 
qualities displayed by the cadets at New 
Market. 

Words at my command are inadequate for 
this occasion. But, as I look at the words 
engraved on the New Market Medal, I 
know why I am stirred by what I regard as 
the spirit of VMI. 

I know you have a rousing song by that 
name. I, too, have been excited by it. But 
the spirit of VMI which affects me most 
deeply is etched in the words on the medal: 
Duty, honor, devotion, leadership. 

There are no finer words in the English 
language. In his farewell to West Point, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur said such words as these 
were hallowed. 


Duty is the requirement to be useful ac- 
cording to our powers. It Is our principle of 
action. It is the basis for our dignity. It up- 
holds civilization. Robert E. Lee said it was 
the sublimest word of all. 

Honor establishes the right to respect. It 
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is the product of man’s conscience and in- 
tegrity, his virtue and reliability, and his 
justness and straightforwardness. It is the 
nobility of man. 

Devotion is the inspired inclination which 
binds men together without selfish motive. 
Here at VMI, we see it as the combination 
of loyalty, allegiance, fervor, and zeal—in 
dedication to a common cause. 

Leadership at its best inspires man's finest 
efforts—at personal sacrifice if necessary. It 
arises in men of honor, devotion, and 
fidellty—in men of dignity who are masters 
of themselves, 

Duty, honor, devotion, leadership in my 
interpretation, are the exalting qualities of 
the spirit of VMI. Intangible as they may 
be, they are the substance of superb char- 
acter. 

They are, of course, qualities basic to mili- 
tary eminence, They are equally essential to 
transcendent civilian distinction. Both ci- 
vilian and military excellence are the objec- 
tives of training at VMI. 

How well VMI's dedication to this dual 
purpose succeeded a century ago is docu- 
mented by the record of the cadets at New 
Market and their civilian achievements after 
the war. 

Even Union commanders praised their pre- 
cision and gallantry in victorious combat. 
In the economic and political confusion after 
the war their civilian contributions were be- 
yond measure. 

In all the years since, the military service 
of the men of VMI has been peerless, and 
their reputation for sound attainment in 
civil pursuits attests their training for re- 
sponsible citizenship. 

As of today we have troops stationed 
around the world. Our naval units patrol 
all of the major seas. There is actual fight- 
ing in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
There is a Communist base in Cuba. 

At home the Federal Government has 
worked itself into fiscal and monetary difi- 
culties which are exceedingly serious. Dan- 
gerous centralization In our Government has 
never been greater, and it is increasing, 

Jefferson counseled us to “make the States 
one as to everything connected with foreign 
relations; but to keep them the several 
States as to everything purely domestic.” 

The rights of States principle for which 
the cadets fought at New Market has been 
virtually destroyed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. I come here today to rededicate my- 
self to the cause for which they fought. 

As we look at the state of our Government 
at home, and the conditions around the 
world where our responsibilities are 
tremendous, I think the need for men 
trained to the standards of VMI seldom has 
been greater. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets, and space, We have the capacity 
and know-how for development. We are a 
God-fearing people who have demonstrated 
our courage and capabilities, 

With responsible citizenship, responsible 
government, fiscal soundness, and adherence 
to the principles of our system, there should 
be no fear for the future. 

Without these, there will be neither solid 
progress nor security with military prepared- 
ness. I want the life of this Nation to be the 
longest and best in history. 

The mission of Virginia Military Institute 
is clear. You have never failed to meet the 
requirements made of you. You will not fail 
now. I am forever grateful to you. 

Godspeed. 


From the Lynchburg (Va.) News, May 16, 
1965] 


SENATOR HONORED at VMI 
LexIncTron.—Virginia’s Senator Harry F. 
Byrd called Saturday for a revival of the 
spirit which the cadets who fought 
and died at the Battle of New Market 101 
years ago. 
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The rights of States principle for which 
the cadets fought at New Market has been 
virtually destroyed by the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Byrp said at the Virginia Military 
Institute after receiving tts third annual New 
Market Medal. 

“I come here today to rededicate myself to 
the cause for which they fought.” 

Each year since 10 VMI cadets died in the 
Civil War battle May 15, 1864, the Institute 
has set the day aside for commemoration. 
Byro is the third recipient of the medal given 
by VMI in recognition of the qualities of 
duty, honor, and devotion exemplified by the 
fallen cadets. 

Byrd received the medal from Elmon T. 
Gray of Waverly, president of the VMI board 
of visitors. Afterwards, he spoke at cere- 
monies dedicating the institute’s new ad- 
ministration building, Francis H. Smith Hall. 

The building ts named for the first super- 
intendent of VMI, Gen. Francis H. Smith. 
who left Hampden-Sydney College in 1839 
to command the Institute for 50 years. 

In accepting the medal, ByrD said the 
“exalting qualities of the spirit of VMI” are 
duty, honor, devotion, and leadership—qual- 
ities called “hallowed” by the late General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

“As we look at the state of our Govern- 
ment at home, and the conditions arouhd 
the world where our responsibilities are tre- 
mendous, I think the need for men trained 
to the standards of VMI seldom has been 
greater,” BYRD said. 

“At home the Federal Government has 
worked itself into fiscal and monetary dif- 
ficulties which are exceedingly serious. Dan- 
gerous centralization in our Government has 
never been greater, and it is Increasing. * * * 

“With responsible citizenship, responsible 
government, fiscal soundness, and adherence 
to the principles of our system, there should 
be no fear for the future." 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
May 16, 1965] 
VMI Honors Bren, SMITH, 1864 Capers 


(By Dallas Kersey, Times-Dispatch News 
Bureau) 

Lexincton, May 15.—Virginia Military In- 
stitute, markings ite 125th year, paid tribute 
Saturday to a triumvirate who played key 
parts in the development and maturity of 
Virginia and the institute. 

Center of attention during the hot day be- 
fore some 2,000 persons was Senator Harry 
F. Bynb, who was awarded the New Market 
Medal. The gold disk is given each year on 
May 15 in honor of the VMI cadets who 
fought and died at the Battle of New Market 
in 1864. 

The medal, presented by Elmon T. Gray, 
of Waverly, president of the VMI board of 
visitors, was given to Senator Brno for his 
“outstanding leadership in Virginia for nearly 
40 years and whose very name has come to 
be synonymous with fiscal responsibility and 
conservation in governmental affairs 

Also honored Saturday were Gen. Francis 
H. Smith, the institute's first superintendent, 
who died in 1890, and the VMI students who 
fought in the Civil War. VMI's new admin- 
istration building, which has been in use 
since last June, is named for General Smith. 

Seyeral of General Smith's descendants 
were in the audience. 

On the 10ist anniversary of the Battle of 
New Market, the cadet corps gave a full- 
scale parade and passed in review by the 
famed statue, Virginia Mourning Her Dead, 
to honor 247 of their comrades who fought 
for the South in the Civil War battle several 
miles north of here in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Ten cadets were killed and 47 wounded in the 
battle. 

GREATEST HONOR 

At the Smith Building dedication, Senator 
Byen remarked to the persons gathered. “I've 
been in public service 50 years in Virginia in 
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various capacities, and this is the greatest 
honor to come to me. 

“I would rather have this medal given to 
me than any other thing.” Byen said. In 
the audience was his son, State Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr. 

This is the third presentation of the medal. 
It was given in 1962 to Lt, Gen. Charles E. 
Kilbourne, superintendent emeritus of VMI 
at the time, and last year was awarded post- 
humously to General of the Army George O. 
Marshall. His widow accepted the medal 
then. 

After the dedication program, an open 
house was held in Smith Hall followed by a 
luncheon for cadets and invited guests. 


REDEDICATE MYSELF 


In his remarks, Senator Bren recalled that 
his grandfather was in the VMI class of 1849, 
his great uncle was a New Market cadet, his 
father-in-law was in the class of 1879, his 
brother-in-law in the class of 1907, his 
brother Richard was a 1908 graduate, and his 
eldest son, Harry, Jr., in the 1935 class. 

What has come to be known as the “spirit 
of VMI" grew out of the cadets’ participation 
in the Battle of New Market. Senator BYRD 
sald he also regards as the spirit of VMI, 
“which affects me most deeply,” four words 
etched on the back of the medal: Duty, 
honor, devotion, leadership. “Intangible as 
they may be, they are the substance of superb 
character,” he said. 

“The rights of States“ principle for which 
the cadets fought at New Market has been 
virtually destroyed by the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Senator Byrrp said. I come here to- 
day to rededicate myself to the cause for 
which they fought.” 


MATHEMATICS PROFESSOR 


Smith Hall stands at the opposite end of 
the parade field from the VMI barracks. It 
is the second building at VMI to honor 
Smith’s memory. An academic building, 
which was built in 1899, was the first to bear 
his name. This building later gave way to 
an addition to the barracks. 

General Smith was a mathematics profes- 
sor at Hampden-Sydney College when he was 
asked to assume leadership of the fledgling 
military school at Lexington. He was one of 
two faculty members when VMI opened in 
1839, and he continued to guide and lead the 
institute for 50 years. 

It was only the persistent efforts of Gen- 
eral Smith, a graduate of the U.S. Military 
Academy at West Point, that brought about 
the reopening of VMI after Gen, David Hun- 
ter's raid virtually destroyed the institute in 
June 1864. T 

General Smith, whose first title had been 
principal, continued to lead the institute 
until he relinquished the post in December 
1889. He died just 3 months later. 


Hon. Charles S. Murphy 
SPEECH 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11,1965 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
many fine tributes have been accorded 
our friend the Under Secretary of Agrii- 
culture Charles S. Murphy today upon 
his forthcoming resignation from the 
Department of Agriculture, and it gives 
me great pleasure to add my remarks to 
this richly deserved accolade. 

I regretted very much to learn that 
Mr. Murphy was leaving his post in the 
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Department. His record as Under Sec- 
retary has been outstanding and impres- 
sive and his experience, seasoned judg- 
ment, and wise counsel will be sorely 
missed. Asa member of the Agriculture 
Committee, I have been privileged to 
work with him on many occasions and 
can certainly attest to his great ability 
and leadership. He is held in high 
esteem by all who know him, and I shall 
personally miss my association with him. 
As Mr. Murphy leaves his position, 
which has been more distinguished by 
his service, I wish him much happiness 
and success in his future endeavors. 


Address by Hon. John V. Tunney at Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day Dinner in Indian- 
apolis, May 1, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of my deep admiration for Congressman 
Joun V. Tunney, of California, his ideal - 
ism and his dedication, I place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the remarks he 
made at the May 1, 1965, Jefferson-Jack- 
son Day dinner in Indianapolis. The 
nearly 4,000 people in attendance at the 
dinner were delighted with Congress- 
man TuNnNey’s charm and dignity and 
all Hoosiers look forward to his next 
visit to Indiana: 

TUNNEY SPEECH, INDIANA JEFFERSON-JACKSON 
Dar 


We are assembled tonight to honor the 
proud history of our party and also to re- 
affirm our pledge to make Indiana, California, 
and America a better place in which to live, 
work, study, and create. Woodrow Wilson 
once said “What use is a political party un- 
less It is being served and used by the Nation 
for some great purpose?” The Democratic 
Party has existed longer than any other 
party in the world. The reason for this 15 
what it has identified itself with the prob- 
lems of the future from the time of its cre- 
ation in 1824. It has developed programs 
and policies to serve the best interests and 
welfare of the American people. It has not 
been satisfied with finding excuses as to why 
government should not act to destroy por- 
erty, ignorance, disease, and frustration. It 
has followed the admonition of Thomas Jef- 
ferson when he said: 

“Enlighten the people generally, and tyr- 
anny and oppression of body and mind will 
vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of day.’ 

Our party will not accept slogans in place 
of deeds, It knows that the spinner of apol- 
Ogies for Inaction is a faint-hearted ration- 
alizer who merely tries to explain away his 
own inadequacies. 

Looking back in history, we find that the 
leaders of the Democratic Party were doers— 
men of compassion who were interested in 
improving the human condition. 

Thomas Jefferson proclaimed the dignity 
of man and his inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. He 
was the statesman-philosopher who pro- 
vided the moral and ethical justification for 
the American Revolution. 

Andrew Jackson came from the frontier 
lands of Tennessee. He fought Indians and 
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> Spent much of his life in the wilderness. He 
Possessed a toughness of spirit and resiliancy 
Of character which was best demonstrated 
by his championing of the cause of the com- 
mon man. He gave men from all walks of 
life a chance to participate in politics and 
in government. His credo was equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

The heritage of Jefferson and Jackson has 
extended down to the present, and the result 
has been that what was considered new and 
Controversial and dangerous in the adminis- 
trations of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
is today almost taken for granted. 

The of progress in our country 
is a revolutionary history—not just a revolu- 
tion of arms and an overthrow of oppressive 
British rule, but a revolution of ideas, dis- 
Coveries, and laws. As our Nation has pro- 


Served a great purpose. I think that we 
Might ask ourselves what are we doing 
Row to meet the problems of today and 
tomorrow. 


Our country is undergoing dynamic and 
rapid changes. Changes wrought by a de- 
veloping technology, rapid communications, 
Yast population migrations, and spiritual 


We accept man's freedom of will and cor- 
independence and yet are confronted 
by his singular inability to secure his job 
and his family income against downward 
in the national economy over which 

he has no control. 

We have as a Nation created a fiscal para- 
dox whereby we spend only $450 a year per 
Child in our public schools, but spend $1,800 
* year to keep a wayward child in a deten- 
home; $2,500 a year for a family on 


In the past 4 years, under the leader- 
Ship of two great Democratic Presidents, a 
tic controlled Congress has come to 

Strips with the realities of life for modern 


Just this past month, Congress passed an 
education bill which is a major step forward 
guaranteeing equality of educational op- 
Portunity for all children in our land. It 
authorizes $1.3 billion in the first year for 
Brants to States for allocation to school dis- 
1 with large numbers of children from 
Ow-income families. Its purpose is to 
Strengthen primary and secondary school 
education. It is a bill that is needed because 
Over 1 million children drop out of school 
every year without a high school diploma and 
because in most poor communities, children 
are destined to receive a poorer education 
Tesulting from a lack of textbooks, school 
facilities, and insufficiently trained teachers. 
This bill was passed by a Congress and 
by a President who knew that unem- 
Ployment of young people with an eighth- 
rade education ts four times that of the 
National average; that the lifetim> income of 
à person who graduates from high school is 
h 000 higher than one who does not go to 
len school, and that the lifetime income of 
® college graduate is $135,000 more than for 
One who has only a high school diploma. 
* spring was a busy spring for the House 
Representatives. We not only passed an 
education bill of historic scope, but we also 
It overwhelmingly in favor of medicāre. 
Seems strange that there are still so many 
People in our country who argue with self- 
ae fervor that every man ought to be 
lly responsible for his own old age medi- 
dal needs, The great majority of people, old 
or young, do not want to be charity cases. 
ey want to be independent, yet secure in 
Y needs. In our Nation today, we have 
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18 million people over 65 with the average 
couple over 65 having an annual income of 
approximately $1,700. The cost of 1 day of 
hospitalization is over $40 a day. Over 50 
percent of our senior citizens do not have 
medical insurance because they cannot afford 
it. Many do not go to doctors as the symp- 
toms of disease appear because they are 
afraid of having their meager savings wiped 
out. By the time they do see a doctor and 
are hospitalized, many have passed the point 
where medical science can benefit them. 

The only answer to this dilemma of in- 
adequate medical treatment of our aged is to 
enable each person during his productive 
years to put aside a small amount of money 
so that when he gets to be 65 he will be able 
to have hospital care without impoverish- 
ment or charity. It is important in addition, 
that an option be given our elderiy citizens to 
allow them to make small monthly premium 
payments with matching Federal payments so 
that private insurance may be acquired to 
pay doctors’ fees, This is what the medicare 
bill provides. This Is why it is good legisla- 
tion and this is why it will become the law 
of the land. 

We are currently engaged in a bitter and 
acrimonious war in Vietnam. There are 
some who are fainthearted and say the 
United States should pull out. There are 
others who are overly bold and claim that 
the United States should begin bombing 
civilian population centers. In my opinion, 
the slow and studied escalation of our mill- 
tary activities as directed by President John- 
son is the only course of action open to us, 

What is the real issue in Vietnam? We 
certainly are not fighting for the small piece 
of real estate with wet and fetid jungles. 
We are fighting for a principle. That prin- 
ciple is that the United States lives up to its 
international agreements, that we will not 
give up our military commitments in far- 
flung areas around the world where the Com- 
munists practice naked aggression—that our 
treaty commitments to fight to defend West- 
ern Europe and Berlin are credible. I am 
reminded of the words of Abraham Lincoln 
in his second inaugural address: “With mal- 
ice for none; with charity for all; with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives us to know 
the right.” President Johnson and the 
American people are not interested in a war 
of aggression in Vietnam, The President has 
offered to meet the Communist leaders to 
discuss methods and means of peacefully set- 
tling the hostilities. The Vietcong Commu- 
nists are not interested. They believe they 
can win the war by force of arms. We have 
no malice toward the Communists but we 
are firm in our commitments to South Viet- 
nam because we are right. Our President 
symbolizes the spirit in America to resist 
armed conquest by those who have an insa- 
tiable thirst for power and that is why all of 
us in this room tonight along with 180 mil- 
lion other Americans support his courageous 
stand. 

The Congress and President Johnson haye 
not just been concerned with education, 
medicare, and Vietnam. They have recog- 
nized that the only way we can maintain 
the vitality and strength of our economy is 
to have jobs available for all who must work 
to live. We have to develop and continue 
programs to train young men for employ- 
ment in this age of complex technology and 
to retrain those whose skills have become 
antiquated. Under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, we have seen new approaches ap- 
plied to solving old manpower problems. Vo- 
cational training. programs have been ini- 
tiated to help those who want to help them- 
selves. Regional recovery programs such as 
the Area Redevelopment Act and more re- 
cently the Appalachia Act, have been inacted 
to invigorate areas of great poverty and job- 
lessness, An antipoverty program has been 
created to give employment, training, and 
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hope to thousands of youth out of school, 
out of work, and disillusioned by an appar- 
ent gray destiny of economic dependency. 

Much has been done but much more is 
required. This year the number of 18- and 
19-year-old workers, is expected to increase 
by 500,000—twice the increase of last year. 
The labor force is expected to grow by 7% 
million workers in the next 5 years—50 per- 
cent greater than the last 5 years. 

Certain groups face greater challenges 
than others, Negroes presently constitute 
10 percent of our population, yet will ac- 
count for 18 percent of the coming man- 
power increase, The level of Negro unem- 
ployment is twice that of whites in our 
society. We can never be satisfied until all 
races, colors, and creeds, have equal oppor- 
tunity in all spheres of life. 

The prospective and vast increase in our 
labor force over the next 20 years comes at 
a time that machines are replacing men at 
an increasingly faster pace. Automation is 
desirable in that it relieves man of the 
drudgery of having to spend all his time 
scratching out a living from the soil, the 
mine, or the factory. It gives him time for 
recreation, leisure, and cultural pursuits. It 
provides opportunities for man to notice 
himself and his relationship to his Creator. 

Automation does, however, present thorny 
obstacles and grave dangers to our people. 
Year after year, throughout our land, pro- 
ductivity per man-hour of work has risen. 
Fifty years ago, it was considered good if a 
man could mine one-half a ton of coal in a 
10-hour day. In 1965, a miner using the 
latest equipment can produce 60 tons in an 
8-hour day. Over 500,000 jobs a year are lost 
out of our economy as a result of machines 


forever. It is true that automation fashions 
new jobs for our people, but the new jobs 
require new skills and all too often the num- 
ber of new jobs fashioned does not equal old 
jobs lost. 

What is needed is a strengthening and 
broadening of college education and voca- 
tional education so that the skills of our 
work force will always match the jobs ayail- 
able in our economy. Counseling and job 
Teplacement services must be expanded so 
that the right man will be able to find the 
right job. Job development activities must 
be increased in order to create new service 
employment opportunities in fields where 
they have not existed in the past because 
of an inadequately trained work force. The 
people of our country want improved home 
and equipment maintenance, they want 
greater recreational opportunities for their 
children and stricter supervision in play- 
grounds. There is no reason why these sery- 
ices cannot be provided as automation stead- 
ily frees more men from work on the farm 
and in the factory. 

What is needed in addition, is a reaffirma- 
tion of our cultural and spiritual heritage. 
It is written in the Bible: “Man shall not 
live by bread alone, but by every work that 
proceeds out of the mouth of God.” 

These words have great meaning to a s0- 
ciety such as ours. We are a rich nation and 
our people on the average work but 5 days a 
week. We have time to reflect on our begin- 
nings and on our destiny. We have time to 
read, to play, to watch television, to listen to 
music. Yet with all the free time we have to 
relax and understand ourselves, we are a 
country with 10 percent of the people suf- 
fering from mental disease requiring treat- 
ment and countless more from jangled nerves 
requiring tranquilization. In a sense, mere 
life itself within the community of man has 
become one of our greatest challenges. In fu- 
ture years of automated free time, our 
churches, colleges, and cultural centers will 
have a heavy burden to lift from many men 
the yoke of uninspired existence and re- 
store to them the joy of living. 
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No nation offers its citizens more of an op- 
portunity to advance on economic, political, 
social, and cultural levels than does ours. 
Every American within and without this 
Chamber has a duty to strengthen and im- 
prove our institutions and to protect the free- 
dom of body and mind that gave birth to 
them. 

One hundred years ago Walt Whitman 
wrote: “The United States themselves are es- 
sentially the greatest poem. Here at last is 
something in the doings of man that cor- 
responds to the broadest doings of the day 
and night.” 

Let us look forward to tomorrow with hope, 
clarity of purpose and new dedication, The 
years ahead are fraught with danger. We not 
only have the menace of Communist arms 
and subyersion; but domestic unemployment, 
poverty, disease, and inequality of opportu- 
nity. But I, like you, believe that the United 
States themselves are essentially the greatest 
poem. I believe we can overcome the ob- 
stacles in our path. I believe our Government 
is consecrated to serve the will of the people. 
We must act with courage—not sit transfixed 
by fear. We must the past without 
regret; we must contemplate the future with- 
out alarm. America is on the move, and all 
of us as citizens, as Democrats, are obliged 
to serve her well. 


Our Stand in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR. CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tors of our Nation’s newspapers have 
been almost unanimous in backing the 
policies of President Johnson in his 
stand against communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

As so many papers have noted, we can- 
not tolerate another Castro in our own 
backyard. 

President Johnson’s bold and decisive 
leadership to the Dominican Republic 
crisis merits the praise of all Americans. 
As the May 5 editorial in the Rochester 
Times-Union pointed out, “Uncle Sam is 
standing straighter,” because of the 
President's actions. 

The Omaha World-Herald, another of 
the Nation’s outstanding newspapers, re- 
peated the President’s announced rea- 
sons for sending troops to the Dominican 
island. The United States is there to 
protect lives and to stop the spread of 
Communist aggression. 

In the long run, peace and freedom 
owe a debt of gratitude to President 
Johnson for his timely action. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, I ask consent 
to include in the Record the editorials 
from the Omaha World-Herald and the 
Rochester Times-Union. 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald 
May 4, 1965] 
On WITH THE JOB 

President Johnson summed up the reason 
for the presence of U.S. troops In the Do- 
none Republic in one sentence Sunday 

“Our goal is to help prevent another Com- 
munist state in this hemisphere, and we 
would like to do this without extensive 
bloodshed.” 
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The address was an impressive account of 
the President's reasons for the actions he has 
taken since the Dominican crisis began, and 
an equally impressive declaration of our 
country’s intentions. 

The decision to intervene in the Domini- 
can fighting came because of the immediate 
threat to the lives of Americans and other 
foreigners in Santo Domingo. As the reyo- 
lution disintegrated into apparent anarchy, 
the original rebels were “superseded by evil 
forces.” The Communists saw a chance to 
create more disorder and seize control, the 
President said, and he added: 

“The American nations cannot, must not 
and will not permit the establishment of 
another Communist government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Mr. Johnson chose to act first and then to 
invoke the official machinery of the Organi- 
zation of American States to ratify his de- 
cision. 

There is good reason to hope that his 
forthrightness in facing up to what he 
termed “violence and terror and interna- 
tional conspiracy” will serve to rally support 
in Latin America. 

But if events should prove otherwise, if 
our Central and South American allies should 
Tail to cooperate in the effort to prevent the 
establishment of another Communist regime 
in the Americas, President Johnson indicated 
that he is fully determined to go it alone. 

That determination was apparent in the 
concluding paragraph of his report when 
he said that, come what may, the American 
people will not be “buried” by their Com- 
munist enemy. 

If the Communist bosses were looking for 
a sign of weakness, they did not find it in the 
President’s words. 

This time the United States has met a 
Communist-precipitated crisis head on, with- 
out hesitation that might be mistaken for 
timidity, and without any hint of appease- 
ment. 

The President underscored his strong 
words by ordering more troops into the city 
of Santo Domingo, not only to evacuate 
American civilians and others, but to dis- 
tribute food and medicine, and to bury the 
dead. 

“We must get on with the job immedi- 
ately,” said the President. 

Clearly this job“ is no mere rescue opera- 
tion for American citizens in danger. 

It is an operation to rescue another 
American nation from communism, to pre- 
vent another Castro-type takeover. The 
President's prompt action and his unequlvo- 
cal words give every promise that the job“ 
will be done. 


{From the Rochester (N. T.) Times-Union, 
May 5, 1965] 
Prorocot Won't DEFEND FREEDOM 


Uncie Sam is standing straighter. 

Through President Johnson's bold action 
in Asia and in the Caribbean, America has 
stopped being a musclebound giant, ever- 
lastingly frustrated in checking commu- 
nism’s nibbling at the free world. 

Direct action in Vietnam to give the Com- 
munists second thoughts about aggression 
and in the Dominican Republic to nip a 
Castroite plot in the bud—this admittedly 
is not polite, striped-pants diplomacy. 

Some call it “unwarranted unilateral inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other coun- 
tries." Others call it “brinkmanship.” 

They miss the main point. 

President Johnson sald last week of Viet- 
nam: “Defeat * * * would deliver a friendly 
nation to terror and repression. It would 
encourage and spur on those who seek to 
conquer all free nations * * * within their 
reach.” 

And he said this week of the Dominican 
Republic: We don't propose to sit * * * 
with our hands folded and let the Commu- 
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nists set up any government in the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

This has been the theme of U.S. policy for 
nearly two decades. Unfortunately, it has 
been applied only in fits and starts. Free- 
dom has suffered many a loss while diplomats 
paggied and U.S. leaders did too little too 
ate. 

Emerging now is a new determination to 
resist aggression and subversion as the oeca- 
sion warrants. 

America’s tactics sometimes may appear 
distressingly similar to those of the Com- 
munists. But the purposes of the opposing 
forces are as different as the bright sunshine 
of freedom and the black darkness of tyranny- 

America wants not to dictate a form of 
government but to permit free choice. It 
seeks not to conquer new territory for itself 
but to prevent others from expanding their 
dominion. It wants not to destroy interna- 
tional peacekeeping organizations but only 
to act when their complex machinery breaks 
down. 

Those who protest that the conflict in 
Vietnam is just a civil war ignore the plain 
evidence of Red aggression from the north. 
Those who argue that the Dominican rebel- 
lion would not play into Communist hands 
forget the duplicity of Fidel Castro. 

And to those who cringe at the new fight- 
ing, the President replies: 

“From Munich until today, we haye learned 
that to yield to aggression brings only great- 
er threats and * * * even more destructive 
war. To stand firm is the only guarantee of 
a lasting peace,” 


Importance of Rural Life in Civilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor and privilege of representing 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
Tennessee. A few days ago the Future 
Farmers of America in their annual State - 
convention meeting in Memphis, Tenn.. 
heard outstanding members of their or- 
ganization, participate in a speech con- 
test. 

Ernest Pounds of Bradford, Tenn., 
which I have the honor of representing, 
won the statewide speaking contest. His 
speech is so outstanding and timely that 
I felt it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Congress of the United States. 

This speech follows: 

IMPORTANCE OF RURAL Lire IN CIVILIZATION 
(By Ernest Pounds) 

Honorable judges, Future Farmers, friends, 
I am concerned about the future of our 
Nation, not today, not tomorrow, not & 
decade from now, but a more distant future. 
Although one of the youngest nations of the 
world, we are excelled by none. Our na- 
tional resources seem almost unlimited. We 
possess more copper, zinc, aluminum, cement, 
pig iron, steel, and petroleum than any other 
nation. We lead the world in the produc- 
tion of corn, cotton, total small grain, meat, 
and milk, making America the leading agri- 
cultural nation of the world. With one of 
the greatest merchant fleets we lead all 
other nations in both imports and exports. 
We boast of having the tallest and finest 
buildings and the greatest network of high- 
ways, and of being the wealthiest nation in 
the world. This Nation has almost as many 
telephones, radios, television sets, and motor 
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vehicles, and uses almost as much electricity 
as all the rest of the world combined. Our 
educational system leads all others. We are 
Making more progress in the education of 
all classes of people, while our colleges and 
Universities are conferring more degrees than 
any other nation. Average American citi- 
zens today enjoy more privileges, greater op- 
portunities, and luxuries, not only than the 
residents of any other nation but more than 
the uppererust“ of our own Nation enjoyed 
a half century ago. We are living on the top 
of prosperity and glory. 

How did such a nation come into exist- 
ence? This Nation was built by sturdy 
farmers who owned their own land and culti- 
vated it themselves. They were God-fearing 
and God-loving people, who felt their respon- 
sibllity for the generations who were to fol- 
low. The pride of self-ownership, living on 
their own soil and neighboring with those 
who dwelt about them, created the desire 
for better communication, recreation, trans- 
Portation, marketing, learning, worship, and 
Protection. All these brought about better 
living. The solving of their problems to- 
gether, with the consequent love for each 
Other, developed a society which was willing 
to protect its welfare at any cost. In 1917, 
we did not wait for Germany to tread on 
American soll before we arose to defend it; 
we repeated the same in 1941 and a decade 
later when North Korea began her threat 

us. We staved off the Communist 
threat of the Cuban crisis and the uprising 
in the Panama Canal Zone. It is true that 
Our military and political difficulties of South 
Vietnam are matters of concern among our 
National leaders, yet no one doubts our abil- 
ity to solve the complex problems of the 
area, Our faith in the ability of our people 
to withstand any nuclear attack, which may 
be thrust upon us, is unshaken. What have 
We to fear? 

Just what have we to fear? Is this the 
Only great civilization that ever existed? I 
remind you of “the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” What 
has become of the Egyptian art of mummyfy- 
ing bodies or their ability to build the mighty 
Pyramids? What have we that is more 
Magnificent than the early temples? What 
is more beautiful than the art and poetry 
of ancient Greece? Where is there more 
Wonderful literature than that written in the 
Holy Bible? Where can we find men who 
Gisclose greater wisdom than that which 
flowed from the lips of Solomon or Socrates? 
We need only to glance over the periods of 
history to know that there existed periods 
ol great civilization throughout the ages. We 
know that these great periods have, in every 

prior to ours, faded from existence. 
We wonder how they came into being and 
how they vanished away. 

The ancient powers of Egypt, Rome, 
Greece, and all others were also built by 
Sturdy farmers who owned their own lands 
and cultivated it themselves. The pride of 
Ownership in their homes and farms elevated 
rural society and created the desire to en- 
rich their soil, They supplied their people 
With bounties of food and fiber, Their city 
People not only enjoyed better living but 
Were better able to defend their government. 


in acceleration until they thought that they 
Owned the whole world. Does that not re- 
semble American prosperity? The downfall 
Of those powers was brought about when 
their attention was turned from that which 
made them great to the luxuries that could 
be had only by the power of their greatness. 
rural Egypt built a mighty nation, 
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Pharoah took command and enslaved the 
owners. The wealth of Rome took 

of the farm homes in which it then ceased to 
live. In every instance, the farms were 
gathered into large bodies in the hands of 
great absentee landlords. The soil was culti- 
vated by tenants, sharecroppers, and in 
Many instances slaves. The increasing self- 
ishness of these absentee landlords disre- 
garded the welfare of the men of the soil; 
the pride of caring for prosperous homes and 
communities faded, and soon barren gullied 
land was returned to nature. The landlords 
had yielded to their weakness for luxurious 
living, strong drink, and adultery, and a pow- 
erful nation sank into starvation only to 
fall prey to barbarous force. 

Can it be that this great state of civiliza- 
tion, which our forefathers have built and 
protected with their lives and of which we 
are justly proud, will someday meet the 
same disaster? It was in the early thirties 
that we suffered a serious threat. Values 
had shrunk to fantastic levels; government 
of all kinds was faced with serious curtail- 
ment of income; the means of exchange were 
frozen in the currents of trade; the withered 
leaves of the industrial enterprise lay on 
every side; farmers could find no market 
for their produce; the savings of many years 
in thosuands of families were gone. We 
should feel thankful that there was no “bar- 
barous force” prepared to leap upon our 
weakened back, We should thank our lead- 
ers for their guidance back into the road 
of prosperity. Our recovery was miraculous 
and it is upon that vehicle that we are riding 
in an excelerated motion. Our heads are in 
the air with our eyes visualizing a golden 
future of which we have no definite promise. 

Is not the demon of the early powers rid- 
ing invisibly in our carriage of prosperity 
seeking to devour the foundation of our 
great civilization? The dividing lines be- 
tween our farms are being erased, giving rise 
to large farms under the dominance of great 
absentee landlords. Many farmers are 
forced from the land of their heritage to seek 
employment elsewhere. The cost of operat- 
ing a farm has grown out of reach of the 
small farmer. The friendly chats of rural 
America are being silenced. The rural com- 
munity center is fast disappearing. The 
unprecedented sale of alcoholic beverages, 
the sharp increase in the number of il- 
legitimate children born every year and the 
popularity of divorce are definite proof that 
the mind of our society is turning from that 
which made America great to luxurious liv- 
ing, strong drink and adultry. 

If America is to live on with all her 
splendor she must never forget that her feed 
roots are anchored in the rural community. 
When the standards of rural society are 
lifted civilization will flourish. When the 
standards of rural society are lowered the 
leaves of the tree of prosperity will wither. 
When the weather is beautiful and calm we 
are inclined to forget the hazards of a stormy 
day. It would be impossible for our Nation to 
enjoy the promised Great Society, when the 
sources from which it comes is forgotten. 
Shall we stand idly by and let history re- 
peat itself to the destruction of this, our 
America must realize 


in our homes and communities which will 
stand solid for our part in that inspiring 
task. 
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Remarks by Hon. Kenneth E. Bel eu at 
Launching of SS Genevieve Lykes” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to offer to my fellow 
colleagues in the Congress this fine 
speech by the distinguished Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Kenneth E. BeLieu, 
delivered in my home city of New Or- . 
leans, La., on the occasion of the launch- 
ing of Genevieve Lykes, on May 1, 1965. 
It is appropriate that we take note of 
this speech and of what Mr. BeLieu says 
here, particularly in view of the fact 
that this month—May—is Maritime 
Month for the U.S. merchant marine. 

The Under Secretary points out the 
dire need to continue at a more rapid 
rate the refurbishing and replacement 
of our merchant fleet, which is so vital 
an arm to our Nation’s economy and 
progress. Mr. BeLieu cites the coopera- 
tion which is now in progress between 
the steamship companies, the labor 
unions, the shipyards, and our National 
Government, to replenish our merchant 
marine so that we can meet the competi- 
tion and the challenges in trade from 
so many nations around the earth. 

The Genevieve Lykes, a modern cargo 
vessel to augment the growing fleet of 
one of our country’s great steamship 
line, Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., was 
built at the Avondale Shipyards near 
New Orleans. Avondale continues to 
prove that it is the finest shipyard in 
our Nation, with the caliber of ships 
which the yard builds for many of Amer- 
ica’s steamship lines. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert in the Recorp Under Secre- 
tary Kenneth BeLieu's fine speech of 
May 1, delivered at Avondale Shipyards: 
REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE KENNETH E. 

BELIEU, UNDER SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 

LAUNCHING 8S “GENEVIEVE LYKES," New 

ORLEANS, LA., May 1, 1965 

Distinguished guests, ladies and gentle- 
men, I am honored to be with you today and 
to participate in this stirring ceremony. It 
has been some time since I was here in the 
Queen City of the South—beautiful New 
Orleáns. Each visit has proven over and 
over again that your southern hospitality is 
unequaled anywhere. 

I would like to pay tribute to Senators 
Lonc and ELLENDER, Congressmen Bocos and 
Hésert and Mayor Schiro for their interest 
in the well being of this Nation’s maritime 
fleet and shipyards, for it is such leaders 
who serve to inspire the best from all of us. 
While I have attended many launchings, each 
one provides a new thrill for me. 

Being present at the birth of a ship is and 
will always be an honor forme. To imagine 
the combination of steel, wiring, pipes, all 
put together to eventually form a ship with 
as fine lines as this one is a double honor. 

The launching of a ship has been, down 
through the ages, attended with a great deal 
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of ceremony, steeped in tradition and vested 
bolism. 


casions bring together so clearly the net re- 
sults of so many. The Genevieve Lykes, like 
her predecessors represents the combined 
work and efforts of the designers, the ship 
owners, the Government, but perhaps most 
of all—you—the shipyard workers. 

I am sure no one more than you feels the 
pride in this symbol of your accomplishment 
which brings to mind a poem written for a 
launching ages ago and still appropriate 
today. 


“When a land forgets its legends, 

Sees but falsehoods in the past 

x When a nation views its sires 
In the light of fools and liars— 
"Tis a sign of its decline 
And its glories cannot last 
Branches that but blight our roots 
Yield no sap for lasting fruits.” 


We have not forgotten our legends and 
have held dearly our traditions, no more 50 
than the American ships, built by American 
hands, sailed by American sailors and owned 
by Americans. 

This launching opens Maritime Month for 
the U.S. merchant marine. Throughout the 
Nation our past maritime exploits will be 
extolled over and over again, but it is not 
enough to talk of our past, it is to the future 
‘we must look. 

It is easy to forget what our merchant ma- 
rine has done for us; we forgot after World 
War I and we paid heavy penalties in lives 
and dollars to buy the time necessary to 
build World War II vessels. The continuing 
decline today of the American merchant fleet 
is alarming and in a sense the responsibility 
for this decline lies with all of us, for it is 
our individual responsibility to recognize the 
importance of this Nation's maritime fleet 
and to insure our support to those in Gov- 
ernment and industry who strive to prevent 
this decline, 

We certainly possess the know-how. This 
fine ship is an example of that. I am sure 
we also have the desire. But all the speeches 
and words will do little to achieve our goals 
without the willingness to channel our com- 
bined efforts in the proper direction. It is 
necessary, indeed of paramount importance, 
that the confusion now existing as to the 
size, type, and scope of the merchant fleet 
be cleared up so that we can proceed ahead 
to revitalize this fleet. 

I am encouraged by the efforts of the 
-American steamship operators to present 
completely new ideas in ship designs and ship 
propulsion—ideas that may soon bear fruit 
with new modern vessels which will be con- 
sistent with the age we live in, not ideas 
that date back to the sailing ship days. Cer- 
tainly this automated vessel which is to be 
launched here within a few moments repre- 
sents just such thinking. 

I am further encouraged by the union offi- 
cials and Government maritime leaders, all 
of whom are attempting to put together a 
maritime policy that will encourage the 
building of new vessels and the expansion 
of our trade. 

I believe that this Nation can achieve a 
well balanced merchant fleet, that not only 
will be an economical one, but a merchant 
fleet that will be ready at all times as a 
right arm of defense. 

We are all aware of the aging obsolescence 
of the maritime reserve fleet, and we all 
realize the need to replace it. The ultimate 
goal, however, is to have the vessels sailing 
the seas, not tied up in some lonely back- 
water. 

The ships that sail bring economy and jobs 
to all of us, whereas vessels rusting in the 
reserve fleet are costly to maintain and bring 
little or nothing other than a paper reserve 
for defense needs. Most of these reserve ves- 
sels are over 20 years old and slow of speed. 
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Each year brings their further decline and 
added maintenance costs. The President has 
consistently pointed out his interest in this 
Nation's merchant marine and has taken ac- 
tive steps to insure that the best minds of 
industry and Government work diligently 
toward achieving goals that would insure a 
modern up-to-date merchant fleet. 

We must support his effort and the efforts 
of all others who lead the way to the rebirth 
of our maritime achievements. 

The Defense Department has a vital in- 
terest in this rebirth and Secr Mo- 
Namara has actively participated with all 
programs addressed to this subject. 

To achieve our goals, we must keep in 
mind the twin goals of economy and effi- 
ciency. For this reason, our planning for the 
future cannot proceed in a helter skelter 
pattern, but must be done in an orderly 
manner and in a way that will produce efi- 
cient cargo vessels operating economically. 

To all of you who participated in the plan- 
ning and building of this fine ship, I com- 
pliment you for a job well done, the fruit of 
your labors stands as a living monument to 
your great contributions, and I wish the 
Genevieve Lykes a long and successful life. 


Builder Supports Housing Expansion, Ex- 
tension of GI Loan Eligibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lawrence Weinberg, president of Larwin 
Group Cos., Beverly Hills, Calif., heads 
one of the Nation’s largest homebuilding 
firms. He entered the building business 
upon his discharge from the Army in 
1945, when he could not find a suitable 
home for his wife and expected first 
child. Realizing other married veterans 
were in the same predicament, Weinberg 
and his brother, William, bought four 
lots, built small homes, doing much of 
the construction work themselves, and 
wound up with a total profit of $280. 
The Weinbergs are still at it, and now 
have accounted for more than 13,000 
homes—31 new communities. 

In Washington this week for a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, Mr. 
Weinberg, in expressing his support for 
the housing bill now before Congress, 
made the following statement: 

The housing legislation of the 1930's, par- 
ticularly the establishment of FHA, was a 
major factor in preserving the free enterprise 
system and spreading its benefits to millions 
of Americans. 

Instead of clinging to the moth-eaten ideas 
of the 19th century, we should recognize and 
welcome the fact that we are living in a new 
era of government-business cooperation. 
The job that needs to be done in providing 
good housing for our expanding population 
is so big it will take the best efforts of pri- 
vate enterprise in cooperation with both 
Federal and local governments. 

The proper role for Government in this 
partnership is to put its huge credit re- 
sources to work in the interests of quality 
housing provided by private companies at 
prices people can afford. We in the private 
sector will take the initiative in planning 
housing developments where Americans can 
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enjoy a quality of homeownership consistent 
with our affluent society. 


Weinberg, a veteran of infantry serv- 
ice in France during 1944, also expressed 
his support for legislation to extend 
eligibility for veterans’ home loan 
guarantees: 

We have men in Vietnam and the Domini- 
can Republic today who are exposed to the 
hazards of hot war, and any serviceman is 
likely to face bullets in some brush-fire crisis. 
It seems only fair to give them an oppor- 
tunity to won a new home after they are dis- 
charged, without expecting them to have 
accumulated a downpayment from their GI 
pay. 


Australia’s Decision Recalls Ford's Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was gratifying indeed to learn recently 
that Australia will be sending an in- 
fantry battalion into service in South 
Vietnam. It is certainly to be hoped 
that other countries who have a stake in 
resisting Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia will also come forward 
with tangible help. 

In this connection, I was much im- 
pressed with an editorial in the Lansing, 
Mich., State Journal of May 3 calling 
attention to remarks made by Repre- 
sentative Geratp R. Forp, Jr., House mi- 
nority leader, earlier this year suggesting 
that other nations join us in the defense 
of South Vietnam. 


In order that this editorial may be 
shared by my colleagues, I include it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
AUSTRALIA'S Decision RECALLS Forp’s PLAN 


Announcement last week that Australis 
would provide an infantry battalion for serv- 
ice in South Vietnam is a gratifying indica- 
tion of growing recognition that the United 
States should not be expected to carry the 
main burden of resisting Communist aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia without additional 
help. 

Prime Minister Sir Robert Menzies said 
the decision to send an Australian force 
numbering up to 800 men had been made on 
request of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment for further military assistance. 

The dispatching of the infantry battalion 
would not represent Australia’s first involve- 
ment in the effort to preserve the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam and keep the gate- 
way closed to Communist conquest of south- 
east Asia. Already in South Vietnam are 
about 100 Australian jungle combat advisers 
and a Royal Australian Air Force transport 
unit. The jungle advisers are not classified 
as combat troops but have been in combat 
areas for months and have suffered casual- 
ties in action, including one killed. 

The Australian contingent of 800 men 
would be the second largest unit from any 
of America's allies in South Vietnam, South 
Korea is represented by 2,000 troops, serving 
primarily as a work force to build and repair 
roads, bridges, and railways. 

In a letter to Menzies, President Johnson 
expressed delight at the Australian an- 
nouncement and said: 

“I am confident that our two nations 
working together can continue to make great 
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Contributions to checking the spread of ag- 
gression and to bring about the peace that 
South Vietnam and southeast Asia deserve.” 

Australian Government sources said the 
Gecision to send combat forces did not re- 
Sult from the visit to Canberra recently by 
U.S. Presidential Envoy Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Who is touring friendly Far Eastern and Pa- 
cific nations to win support for U.S. policy 
in Vietnam. The sources said the Australian 
Cabinet had considered the idea of a more 
Positive involvement for some time before 
Lodge's visit. 

Last week's decision recalled a plan put 
forward late in February by U.S. Representa- 
tive GAU D R. Fonn, Je., of Grand Rapids, 
for winning the war in Vietnam without a 
Major buildup of American troops. 

The House Republican leader proposed 
that fighting men from several Asiatic na- 
tions be assigned to the defense of South 
Vietnam against the Communist Vietcong. 

Forp had listed South Korea, Formosa, the 
Philippines, and Australia as countries he 
felt could contribute substantial numbers of 
troops to a joint force to defend freedom in 
South Vietnam. 

“Those ‘countries have just as big an inter- 
est as we do in keeping southeast Asia free,” 
he said. “Maybe more so, since they are 
geographically closer to the war." 

We observed at the time Forn made his 
Proposal that the big question was whether 
Other Asian countries would cooperate. We 
also noted that the answer couldn't be ob- 
tained unless the question were asked. 

The fact that Australia announced its 
decision to send additional combat troops 
following and not before Lodge's visit to that 
Country is significant. The timing suggests 
5 possibility that representatives of the 

U.S. administration are now pressing the 
Question raised by Fonn's proposal more 
than 2 months ago. 


A Personal Report: The Teacher and the 
Taught in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


or CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
article written by Mr. William Benton for 
the Encyclopedia Britannica 1965 Year- 

should do more than awaken the 
American people to the importance of 
education in the cold war. 

It should make them realize that in 
Order to form a better society and in 
order to maintain the growth and posi- 
tion of the United States as leader of the 
World, education is the essential in all en- 
deavors. 

To produce thinking men and women is 
not a process of stagnation, it is a process 
of constant stimulation, of constant ex- 
Posure to new ideas. 

Mr. Benton ably demonstrates this and 
the importance which another nation, the 
U.S.S.R., is attaching to the teaching of 
their youths. 

— third chapter of the article fol- 

WS: 
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A PERSONAL REPORT: THE TEACHERS AND THE 
TAUGHT IN THE U.S.S.R. 


(By William Benton, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and U.S. Senator; presently 
U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO and U.S. mem- 
ber of its executive board; publisher and 
chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica) 


CHAPTER IH. THE THRUST OF SOVIET HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


The Soviet universities train teachers. 
They also train research scientists “at the 
theoretical level.“ There were 33 Soviet uni- 
versities when I first visited the U.S.S-R. in 
1955. Now there are 40. This is almost one 
new university a year. 

Engineers, physicians, agricultural experts, 
and other professionals are trained in spe- 
cialized institutes. There are over 700 of 
these. They also train scholars in basic 
research. Only about 10 percent of Soviet 
students in advanced education attend the 
universities. The rest attend the institutes. 

In December 1963 Vyacheslav Yelutin, 
minister of higher and secondary special 
education in the U.S.S.R., reported: 

“At the present time there are more than 
3 million students in higher educational in- 
stitutions. The schools of higher learning 
will develop further in keeping with progress 
in science and technology. By 1970 the num- 
ber of students will reach 4.7 million—that 
is, 1.4 times as many students in comparison 
with 1963. By 1980 there will be 2.5 times as 
many students in higher schools. This 
means the rate of training of high level 
specialists in the Soviet Union will exceed 
that of the United States even more than it 
does at present.” 

The 3,258,000 students enrolled in Soviet 
higher educational institutions in 1963 com- 
pared with 4.494,626 degree-credit students 
in the United States. (Yelutin questions 
this comparison; he told me he doubts that 
the first 2 years of undergraduate educa- 
tion in the United States should be classified 
as “higher education.“) Of these enroll- 
ments, about 60 percent in the United States 
were full-time students, whereas only 40 per- 
cent were full time in the USS.R. The 
Soviet plan for 1965, as delineated in a May 
1963 order of Yelutin, called for an enroll- 
ment of 3,860,000. This projected an increase 
of 602,000 in only 2 years. However, only 
1.6 million, or 41 percent, were expected to 
be full-time day students. 

These increasing enrollments will require 
greater numbers of institutes and univer- 
sities. During the years 1963-70, 23, new 
higher educational institutions are planned. 
Nineteen of these will be devoted to science 
and technology. Four win deal primarily 
with agriculture. 

Because of the differences in structure be- 
tween institutions of higher education in the 
U.S.S.R. and in the United States, it is im- 
possible to compare precisely the number to 
whom degres are granted. 

Yelutin gave me the following breakdown 
of student enrollment by specialization: 

Forty-two percent in “the humanities.” 
Most of these are preparing to teach—includ- 
ing the teaching of science—in secondary 
schools. 

Forty percent are preparing to become en- 
gineers and technical experts. 

Ten percent specialize in agriculture. 

Eight percent are in medicine. (More 
than 80 percent of these are women.“) 

Yelutin conceded, “You are still ahead at 
the higher level in many areas. You are 
ahead in physics, chemistry, biology, and 
mathematics. Yes, you have more students 
m these areas. We are trying to catch up 
with you. But we are definitely ahead in 
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engineers. We are now seeking to increase 
“the number of students in the natural sci- 
ences, but we have solved the problem of 
engineers.” 

In the Soviet Union, higher education has 
generally consisted of 5 or more years of 
full-time study, culminating in a “diploma” 
(diplom) degree. However, in the current 
year curricula have been shortened in a num- 
ber of fields, including teacher education. 
In 1963 a total of 332,500 diplomas were 
granted by Soviet higher institutions, com- 
pared with 316,000 in 1962. American first- 
level (bachelor’s and first professional) de- 
grees, of which 417,846 were awarded in 1962, 
are generally based upon 4 years of under- 
graduate education. In the United States 
a master's or other second-level degree is 
generally obtainable with 1 or 2 years of addi- 
tional study. This degree is intermediate 
between the bachelor’s and doctor's degree. 
The Soviet system has no similar intermedi- 
ate degree. 

In 1963-64 there were 196,700 professional 
and teaching staff members in Soviet higher 
educational institutions, including about 500 
academicians (the highest academic rank) 
in various special fields, 6,700 holders of doc- 
tor’s (doktor nauk) degrees, and 659,000 
holders of candidates of science (kandidat 
nauk) degrees. These groups include about 
34 percent of the total number of scientific 
research personnel in the country. 

In the United States, Government service 
and college teaching are lowly pald profes- 
sions in a relative sense, but this is not the 
case in the Soviet Union. The Supreme 
Soviet recently adopted a law, according to 
Tzvestia, increasing salaries of elementary and 
secondary schoolteachers an average of 25 
percent in 1964 and 1965. But teachers in 
the field of higher education in the Soviet 
Union have been extraordinarily well paid, 
again in a relative sense, for many years. 
These high rewards, plus the prized reward 
of relatively greater freedom of action than 
most officials and plant managers enjoy, help 
explain the tremendous motivation of Soviet 
students to achieve success in the world of 
Soviet scholarship. 

There are three grades of teachers in the 
higher Soviet institutes and universities: as- 
sistants, a rank approximately equivalent to 
an American instructorship; the docents, 
who are roughly comparable to our assist- 
ant and associate professors; and professors, 
who normally hold the doctor’s degree. 
(The Soviet doctorate is far more difficult to 
achieve than in the United States and thus 
is nowhere near as common; most achieve 
it only in middle age, with exceptions for 
the fields where scholarship flowers early, 
such as mathematics and physics.) 

The highest academic honor in the Soviet 
Union is membership in one of the acad- 
emies, and academy members are known and 
addressed as "Academicians." Fourteen of 
the republics have their own academies. 
There are special all-Soviet academies in 
medical science, pedagogy, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, and other fields. Each academy 
elects its own membership, The most pres- 
tigious of them all is the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR. Membership in the 
Academy of Sciences is the highest scientific 
honor that the Soviet Union can bestow, and 
it carries with a substantial stipend. Most 
academy members receive a professor's 
salary as well. They are the highest paid, 
most honored, and most independent profes- 
sional men in the U.S.S.R. They conduct or 
supervise basic research in all areas of sci- 
ence, and they are currently credited with 
the extraordinary success of the Soviet 
Union in rocketry, space exploration, and re- 
lated fields. 
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The Academy of Sciences runs the great 
research institutes. In these are concen- 
trated most of the fundamental or theoreti- 
cal research which in the United States is 
largely centered in our universities. The 
prestige of the 162 full members of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences is at least comparable 
to that we bestow upon the president of 
Harvard or a Nobel Prize winner. 

Our knowledge of how Soviet theoretical 
and applied scientific research are carried 
forward is not complete. But I think we 
can safely say that three bureaucracies 
carry on most research: 

1. The Soviet Academy of Sclence and its 
reasearch Institutes. 

2. Universities and teaching institutes, 
with their research staffs. 

3. Agencies of the various universities and 
ministries (e.g., for health, or the heavy in- 
dustries), as well as institutes for various re- 
gions, with the laboratories and teaching in- 
stitutes attached to them. 

These three engage in some competition 
for personnel. However, in the monolithic 
society of the U.S.S.R. there is said to be 
even more competition for prestige. The 
lines of difference between basic or theoreti- 
cal research, in which our universities spe- 
cialize, and the applied research with which 
we identify the great laboratories of Bell 
Telephone and General Electric, for exam- 
ple—these lines are much more blurred and 
confused in the U.S.S.R, than in the United 
States. 


Testimony in Support of the Freedom 
Commission Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following testimony given before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on May 14, 1965, by the Honorable 
William C. Doherty, former Ambassador 
to Jamaica. Experienced in both labor 
and foreign affairs, Mr. Doherty is well 
qualified to evaluate the need of our Na- 
tion for the Freedom Academy. 

His testimony follows: 

STATEMENT BY WILLIAM C. DOHERTY BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVI- 
TIES ON H.R. 2379, May 14, 1965 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is William ©. Doherty. I 
am appearing today as a private citizen to 
testify in support of the Freedom Commis- 
sion Act. My background and experiences 
have led me to take a particular interest in 
the subject matter of this bill. For 21 years 
I was president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers and I was active in both 
the AFL and later the AFL-CIO. I am at 
present a vice president emeritus of the lat- 
ter tion, In addition I served from 
1962 to 1964 as U.S. Ambassador to Jamaica. 
It was my honor to be the first American 
Ambassador to that nation after it received 
its independence from Britain. With this 
background in both labor and foreign affairs, 
I have had occasion to observe the methods 
employed by Communists both in this coun- 
try and abroad in their attempts to under- 
mine free institutions and turn legitimate 
movements and innocent individuals into 
instruments for furthering their totalitarian 
purposes. 
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As is well-known to the members of this 
committee, the Communists have over a pe- 
riod of 40 years developed and refined a num- 
ber of political warfare techniques to a high 
level of effectiveness, ues are 
taught to Communists from all over the world 
in a very extensive network of political 
schools within the Communist countries. 
The graduates of these schools then return 
to their own countries to staff Communist 
Party organizations and Communist front 
groups. They know how to write propaganda 
and how to reproduce and distribute it. They 
know how to couch their propaganda so as 
to appeal to various interests and attitudes 
among the target population. They know 
how to utilize groups which have goals only 
partially compatible with communism in 
campaigns which actually further the over- 
all Communist program. For example, Com- 
munists often succeed in enlisting pacifists 
and democratic social reformers in move- 
ments which are actually aimed more at dis- 
crediting free governments and promoting 
Communist totalitarlanism than at the 
limited and laudable goals to which they 
superficially appear to be directed. Gradu- 
ates of Communist political schools know 
how to organize groups, how to arrange 
demonstrations, and how to transmute a 
peaceful demonstration into forceful “mass 
action.” They know how to use limited 
slogans to enlist peasants in guerilla opera- 
tions actually under Communist control. 

Given favorable social and political con- 
ditions, such trained political experts can be 
effective out of all proportion to their num- 
bers, In stable societies, such conditions are 
absent, and Communist movements degen- 
erate into pitiable cliques of cranks and mis- 
fits, as we have seen in the United States and 
several countries of Western Europe. In the 
developing nations, however, which are going 
through the wrenching revolutions set off by 
the Western impact and the resulting drive 
tor modernization, institutions are not stable, 
large groups feel that their interests are un- 
represented, masses of people are confused 
and despairing, and here the conditions for 
effective political action by Communists 
trained in the appropriate techniques are all 
too frequently present. 

In the years since World War II, and par- 
ticularly in recent months and weeks, we 
have seen how dangerous Communist polit- 
ical efforts can be to the cause of democracy 
and pluralistic development in general and 
to the national interests of the United States 
in particular. Communist guerrilla and 
political action brought Mao Tse-tung to 
power in China. Adroit and energetic polit- 
ical action allowed the Communists to seize 
control of the democratic revolution which 
overthrew Batista in Cuba. A few months 
ago a rather small number of Communists 
trained in Cuba and elsewhere came very 
close to maneuvering Zanzibar into the 
Communist bloc, and the danger is by no 
means eliminated today. Most recently, a 
fairly small number of Communist agents, 
taking advantage of a people deprived of po- 
litical experience by 40 years of reactionary 
dictatorship, captured at least partial con- 
trol of an Initially democratic revolution in 
the Dominican Republic, making necessary 
the intervention of American troops to pre- 
vent the installation of a dictatorship of the 
left. I want to say at this point that I com- 
mend President Johnson for his forthright 
action in stabilizing the chaotic situation in 
the Dominican Republic. His administra- 
tion is taking a strong stand against com- 
munism in the Caribbean, just as he is in 
Vietnam, where the slightest sign of irre- 
solution on the part of the United States 
could endanger the whole of southeast Asia. 

However, one cannot help but speculate as 
to what might have been done earlier to 
prevent situations such as those in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic from de- 
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generating to the point that military action 
was required to stave off Communist threats. 
Had free men dedicated to the cause of dem- 
ocratic reform and development been as well 
organized, as energetic, and as well trained 
in basic political techniques as were the 
Communists, it would have been democratic 
groups which organized the peasantry in 
Vietnam, and it would have been democratic 
forces which emerged as the focal point of 
action from the confused situation in the 
Dominican Republic. 

Clearly, the free world must take steps to 
give those devoted to democratic action the 
training needed to overcome the threat of 
Communist activity. Democrats must learn 
how to organize student groups, labor 
unions, womens’ clubs, political parties, and 
all the other organizations basic to effective 
political action. They must also learn the 
operating techniques of the Communists, 50 
that free men can anticipate what the Com- 
munists will do, and use democratic action 
to defeat the Communists when they do 
begin to move. 

The Freedom Academy offers one promising 
approach to this problem of training 
for democratic political action. It would 
give a full-time staff the support needed to 
carry out research on Communist political 
techniques, on the curriculums of Commu- 
nist political schools, and on the use made by 
local Communist of graduates of 
these schools. It would also allow the de- 
velopment of ideas and procedures for com- 
bating Communist subversion and building 
e A many tree organizations required for 
a pluralistic democracy capable of 
through true social reforms. The — . — 
Academy could also instruct our diplomats, 
information experts, and aid advisers on 
Communist tactics in developing areas and 
on techniques which could be suggested to 
aid-receiving groups as probably effective in 
countering Communist challenges. Finally, 
the Academy could train members of demo- 
cratic groups in other countries, be they 
farm groups, labor unions, political parties, 
government bureaucracies, or other organi- 
zations, in the political skills needed to ef- 
fectively achieve democratic social goals and 
2 impervious to Communist infiltra- 

on. 

We in the American labor movement have 
considerable experience in these problems. 
The International Department of the AFL- 
CIO constantly works in many ways to 
strengthen free, democratic labor unions 
throughout the world. Since 1962, the Amer- 
ican Institute for Free Labor Development 
bas been working in Latin America to 
strengthen free unions and to bring social 
progress directly to their members. This 
year the Afro-American Labor Center opened 
in New York to undertake a related 
in the countries of Africa. I am convinced 
that our 


Political training to a wider spectrum of 
organizations. 

To look more closely at the relevant expe- 
rience of the AIFLD, I should like to first 
describe its training program. Through local 
seminars in Latin America, through 3-month 
courses in resident centers in most capital 
cities, and through an additional course 
given at our school in Washington, D.C., 
young Latin American trade unionists are 
taught how to administer their unions, how 
to collect dues, how to prepare for responsi- 
ble collective bargainging, how to detect 
Communist attempts at infiltration, and how 
to foil them should they occur. To date over 
20,000 young unionists have passed through 
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One or another phase of this training. 
Throughout Latin America, these trainees are 
Row moving into positions of increasing au- 
thority within their unions, often displac- 
ing previous Communist leadership in the 
Process, 

In addition to giving the trade union lead- 
ers a thorough grounding in democratic 
Philosophy and skills, the AIFLD gives them 
u concrete social program designed to bring 
the Alliance for Progress directly to the work- 
ers so that their tangible needs can be filled. 
The AFL-CIO’s member unions have ear- 
Marked $67 million for lending to union 
housing projects in Latin America. Repre- 
sentatives of AIFLD's social projects depart- 
Ment assist Latin American unions in set- 
ting up credit unions, housing cooperatives, 
Workers’ banks, and smaller self-help proj- 
ects of community development. In rural 
areas, AIFLD experts help agrarian unions 
to bring knowledge of better farming tech- 
niques to their members, and to organize 
marketing and production co-ops to increase 
rural productivity and provide a better life 
for the peasant. When programs such as 
these begin operating, they provide benefits 
how that Communist agitators can only 
Promise veguely for the future, after a 
Bloody and costly revolution. Taken to- 
gether, we belisve AIFLD’s training and 
social programs offer an effective approach 
to building free labor institutions and in the 
Process defeating Communist attempts at 
Subversion. 

I gather that many of these same ap- 
Proaches would be taught in the courses of 
the Freedom Academy, and on the basis of 
Our experience in the international field of 


free trade unionism, we feel such instruc- 


tion will be of great benefit to the cause of 
freedom. It is for this reason that I support 
the bill now under consideration. 

I would like at this point to conclude by 
Citing a few specific lessons which we have 
learned from our oversea labor work, and 
Which I am sure will be beneficial to the 
Successful operation of the Freedom Acad- 
emy. 

First, the Academy must broadly repre- 
Sent all the main strands within the Amer- 
lean political consensus. It can succeed only 
if it has the full support of most major inter- 
est groups, most philosophical viewpoints, 
and both major parties. If it becomes the 
exclusive preserve of one clique, or one view- 
Point, it will never get the support needed to 
Survive. In the case of the AIFLD, its great 
Strength is that it is supported not only by 
labor, but also by business; not only by lib- 
rals, but by virtually the whole sweep of 
U.S. political opinion, and by both Repub- 

and Democrats. The same must be 
true of the Freedom Academy. Without the 
full confidence of the public as a whole, the 
efort would be bound to fail. I hope that in 
drafting the bill, machinery will be provided 
Which will be sure to refiect the views of 
all major groups within the American con- 
Sensus, 


Second, in training foreigners, the Acad- 
emy should work through existing demo- 
cratic organizations in developing areas. To 
Oppose communism, people must have an 
alternative program to which they are com- 
Mitted as strongly as Communists are to 
Marxism. The foreign students selected 
Should not be isolated individuals, or pro- 
fessional anti-Communists, but should be 
&ctive members of democratic political par- 
ties, labor unions, youth groups, and other 
ci tions. It is only by working 
through the existing democratic union move- 
Ment in Latin America, which is committed 

& program of social progress, that the 
AIFLD and the AFL-CIO has had any real 
effectiveness. I feel sure the same principle 
Would apply to the Freedom Academy. 

Third, the Academy should work to engage 
the U.S. private sector as much as possible 
in its efforts. This is because private efforts 
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are less suspect abroad than the work of a 
government agency. Such official agencies 
obviously are supposed to serve the immedi- 
ate foreign-policy interests of the state, 
whereas private groups can be presumed to 
have wider latitude. The Academy should 
train American private citizens in how to set 
up union-to-union, farmer-to-farmer, uni- 
versity-to-university and similar private re- 
lationships. The knowledge of Communist 
techniques and democratic political skills 
could best be transmitted from the Academy, 
to private U.S. groups, to their counterparts 
abroad, rather than directly from our Gov- 
ernment to foreign nationals. This private, 
institution-to-institution approach has 
proved its merit in the experiences of the 
AIFLD, AFL-CIO, Credit Union International, 
4-H, and other private groups. 

Finally, the graduates of the Academy must 
promote a philosophy of social reform and 
economic progress in keeping with our demo- 
cratic ideals. The groups chosen must be 
forces for progress, with programs directly 
attacking real social ills. While political 
skills and techniques are important, it is 
issues and program and philosophy which 
win political campaigns, whether in a U.S. 
election or in a confused cold-war situation 
abroad. Political gimmicks will not win the 
cold war If the policy content of a group's 
program is not appealing, all the finely honed 
techniques and strategems in the world can- 
not help it to match the social appeals of 
the Communists to a desperate population. 
The real reason why American labor's efforts 
abroad have been successful is that we stand 
for a better deal for the worker. The politi- 
cal skills taught in our schools, and which 
will be taught in the Freedom Academy, are 
of value only as mechanisms to put across 
our social message. It is the content, not 
the form of politics, that counts. 

Iam confident that if these maxims are fol- 
lowed, the proposed Freedom Academy will 
make a great contribution to the cause of 
democracy throughout the world. It is this 
potential that led me to come here today to 
support the bill, and I want to thank the 
committee very sincerely for having given me 
the opportunity to come here and express my 
views before such a distinguished and influ- 
ential forum. 


Federal Support for Medical Schools, 
Medical Complexes, and Medical Li- 
braries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, lam 
privileged to insert in the Recor» a recent 
letter I received from Dr. Robert B. How- 
ard, dean of the College of Medical Sci- 
ences of the University of Minnesota. 
The Medical School of the University of 
Minnesota is one of the finest institutions 
of its kind in the United States and has 
developed many of the outstanding med- 
ical techniques used in the world today. 

The administrative committee of the 
college recently discussed three bills now 
pending before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. They 
are: H.R. 3141, relating to direct support 
of medical schools; H.R. 3140, relating to 
the establishment of regional medical 
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complexes; and H.R. 3142, relating to 
support for medical libraries. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, -hat the views 
of this committee of the medical school 
should be seriously considered by the 
Members of the House. Therefore, I am 
pleased to include Dr. Howard's letter in 
the RECORD: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICAL SCIENCES, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 1, 1965. 

Hon. CLARK MACGREGOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MACGREGOR: The 
administrative committee of the College of 
Medical Sciences of the University of Minne- 
sota has carefully reviewed three proposed 
bills which would vitally affect medical edu- 
cation. H.R. 3141 would provide direct sup- 
port of medical schools. H.R. 3140 proposes 
the establishment of regional medical com- 
plexes for research, training, and demonstra- 
tion of patient care in the fields of heart 
disease, cancer, stroke, and other major dis- 
eases. H.R. 3142 would provide support for 
medical libraries. 

We enthusiastically endorse and urge your 
active support of H.R. 3141 and H.R. 3142. 
H.R. 3141 Is particularly urgent in view of 
the well-known needs of the Nation's medi- 
cal schools including the University of Min- 
nesota. This urgency is increased manyfold 
by the Hkelihood of passage of some form of 
H.R. 3140, which would produce unparalleled 
demands for medical manpower, If any sort 
of regional medical camplexes are to be es- 
tablished as envisioned in H.R. 3140, passage 
of H.R, 3141 is an absolute essential for at- 
tempting to meet the consequent manpower 
needs. We can only wish, in retrospect, that 
a bill like H.R. 3141 had been adopted several 
years ago in order that a lag phase of serious 
proportions with respect to medical man- 
power could have been averted. 5 

Our administrative committee gave close 
attention to the details of H.R, 3140. The 
committee recognizes that such a proposed 
bill would have a profound impact on medi- 
cal education and the entire practice of 
medicine. The expansion of research and of 
medical education made possible under this 
proposal would increase medical knowledge 
and facilitate the utilization of medical 
knowledge already at hand to reduce suffer- 
ing and death from cancer, heart disease, 
stroke, and other major diseases. Naturally, 
we support the objectives of this bill, but we 
do have a number of areas of concern with 
respect to the proposal as it stands. We be- 
leve that it can be strengthened and made 
more workable by appropriate „ and 
we are certain observations and rec- 
ommendations for your thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

The University of Minnesota Medical 
School has been operating as a part of a 
“regional medical complex” for many years. 
It has had an effective program of continuing 
or post-graduate education directed at 
physicians especially in the area including 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
eastern Montana, northern Iowa, and western 
Wisconsin. The Mayo Graduate School of 
Medicine in Rochester (formerly the Mayo 
Foundation) has served as an integral part 
of this complex. 

The program established by the Minnesota 
Department of Health in 1956 of a Minne- 
sota State plan for hospitals, public health 
centers, and related medical facilities has de- 
fined and facilitated the participation of 


ices, in order words, in a “regional medical 
complex." According to the plan, the uni- 
versity medical center constitutes the base 
hospital for the State. The plan further 
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provides the basis for a professional rela- 
tionships for consultation and referral of 
patients between community and regional 
hospitals and between regional hospitals and 
the medical center. On the basis of our ex- 
perience, we believe that a similar arrange- 
ment could be made to establish a regional 
medical complex for treatment of heart dis- 
ease, cancer, stroke and other diseases in the 
broader interstate area served by the uni- 
versity medical school. 

Inherent in the proposal to establish re- 
gional medical complexes in such a way that 
they must include a medical school or 
schools is the recognition of the fact that 
medical scientists and the most advanced 
medical facilities in the United States are lo- 
cated mainly at medical schools. Although 
more facilities might be bulit in a relatively 
few years, a significant increase in the sup- 
ply of medical educators and medical scien- 
tists would require a much longer period 
of time. The building of new research fa- 
cilities and the institution of intensive new 
programs which would remove an appreci- 
able number of medical scientists from the 
faculties of the established medical schools 
would disrupt the entire program of medical 
education and research which we now have 
and thereby would defeat the purposes of 
the proposed legislation. Therefore, optimal 
utilization of our manpower in medical edu- 
cation and research in order to achieve the 
desired goals depends, in part, on the organi- 
zation of the proposed new program. 

The administrative committee of the Col- 
lege of Medical Sciences of the University of 
Minnesota makes the following recommenda- 
tions regarding a program which would make 
the most effective use of manpower and 
facilities: 

1. Medical schools have been the founda- 
tion for the advances of medical sciences and 
for the preparation of physicians to practice 
all phases of medical care, Research in medi- 
cal schools has been broadly based, not 
sharply categorized. The interplay of ideas 
between the various fields of interest, both 
basic and clinical, has contributed sig- 
nificantly to these advances, Relationships 
between fields or specialists which may pro- 
duce the most significant new discoveries 
are not predictable. Therefore the contin- 
uing association of scientific minds from 
across the broad range of medical sciences 
to allow free exchange of ideas constitutes 
the optimal environment for progress in 
medical research. 

If the regional medical complexes are to 
foster and assure the greatest possible ad- 
vances, they should provide support for re- 
search on a broad basis, not on a narrow 
categorical basis. Each medical center (or 
combination of centers) receiving a grant as 
the basic unit of a regional medical com- 
plex should have support for research, medi- 
cal education, and exemplary medical care 
for heart disease, cancer, stroke and the other 
major diseases supported under this title, 
not just one such area. 

2. Medical education to undergraduate 
physicians, graduate physicians, physicians 
in practice returning for continuing medical 
education and paramedical personnel should 
be conducted primarily at the University 
medical center in order to provide for the 
most efficient utilization of the medical fac- 
ulty. The critical shortage in medical per- 
sonnel is in the number of medical scien- 
tists available for teaching and research. Ef- 
ficient utilization of faculty time is a para- 
mount consideration if the greatest possible 
effects are to be obtained from this program. 
To the extent that the proposed legislation 
envisions our faculty members traveling 
about the region to various hospitals and 
stations we are concerned that it would make 
for inefficient utilization of manpower al- 
ready seriously limited. Extension of knowl- 
edge into the community should rather, 
come about through he professional services 
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rendered by medical students and other 
health personnel graduating from such an 
educational program and physicians return- 
ing for continuation education. 

3. Continuation education of the physician 
in practice should become a major aspect 
of the proposed educational program. The 
legislation should support expansion of the 
Department of Continuation medical edu- 
cation into a program of clinical education 
for the physician returning to the medical 
center for short periods of intensive train- 
ing as well as through the short courses 
which it has conducted for many years. This 
should include a system of stipends for phy- 
siclans returning to the medical center for 
study. 

4. It is imperative that the program so 
envisioned “accomplish the desired ends 
without interfering with the patterns or 
methods of financing of patient care or pro- 
fessional practice (sec. 9000)“ Medical care 
must remain primarly under the direction of 
the local physician who will be assisted in 
Maintaining his competence through this 
program of continuing education. The leg- 
islation should provide ample opportunities 
for and, indeed, require consultation between 
those responsible for administration of the 
regional medical complexes and the physi- 
cians practicing in the region. 

5. The legislation should include provision 
of support for the medical and hospital care 
of patients needed for clinical research pro- 
grams or organized teaching programs. 
This would make both the research and the 
teaching more productive. 

The passage of H.R. 3140, with suitable 
modifications, is supported by the adminis- 
trative committee of the University of Min- 
nesota College of Medical Sciences as a means 
not only of extending existing programs but 
also as a means of developing a more ade- 
quate system for medical research and train- 
ing and for more rapid application of new 
methods of diagnosis and therapy in medical 
practice. 

We invite your careful consideration of 
these recommendations, We are continuing 
our intensive study of this p legisla- 
tion, and we shall subsequently present to 
you further and more specific suggestions. 

With best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT B. Howard, M.D., 
Dean, 


Operation Deathtrap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a public service program which has 
gained wide attention, and praise, in the 
27th District of California. 

It is called Operation Deathtrap and it 
was born nearly 15 years ago as a result 
of appalling and recurring press reports 
concerning numerous deaths by suffoca- 
tion of small youngsters who found 
themselves trapped while playing inside 
carelessly abandoned refrigerators or 
iceboxes. 

Operation Deathtrap is a voluntary 
round-up of such carelessly stored 
chests-of-death performed free of charge 
by a civic-minded trade league, the San 
Fernando Valley Refuse Removal As- 
sociation. The program has now be- 
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come an around-the-clock, around-the- 
calendar collection of these lethal boxes 
performed at the expense of the refuse 
collectors themselves as their contribu- 
tion to the health, welfare and safety of 
their community. 

Since the program was started, hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons have 
moved to the San Fernando Valley. 
Current population figures have topped 
the million mark, and if the Valley had 
status as a city, it would be the seventh 
largest in our Nation. Despite this great 
population growth, not one valley child 
has lost his life in this way during the 
lifetime of Operation Deathtrap. It is 
my sincere prayer and trust that no 
valley child will lose his life in such a 
manner. If we are granted this good 
fortune, it will be in large measure due 
to the unselfish and civic-minded effort 
on the part of these fine men who are 
members of the association. 

Operation Deathtrap was conceived by 
Will Chappel, San Fernando Valley civic 
leader and a public relations counsel, 
supported by Chief of Police William H. 
Parker and his valley command, and ac- 
tivated by the refuse removal operators. 
Working as a team, they have effected 
the removal of close to 1,000 of these 
derelict contraptions from garages, back- 
yards, vacant lots, and other unguarded 
areas used by small children as play- 
grounds. 

Their combined efforts have brought 
much favorable publicity to the city of 
Los Angeles and particularly to the San 
Fernando Valley. But, more important, 
I commend these citizents to you because 
of the safety legislation their efforts have 
inspired on the Federal, State, and city 
levels regulating and enforcing installa- 
tions of safety devices in the manufac- 
ture of refrigerators, such as locks 
which can be opened from the inside of 
such appliances, 

Mr. Speaker, I feel deeply and con- 
scientiously that such a dedicated effort 
in my co district cannot go 
unacclaimed for long, and I respectfully 
submit it to you and my colleagues in 
this House for the recognition it so rich- 
ly deserves. 


Basic Combat Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, on April 
8 I included in the Record a report on 
the conditions of Army basic combat 
training. This is a relevant issue when 
we speak of the need for reforming our 
military draft system, to make it more 
equitable and also more worthwhile from 
a military point of view. 

I asked the Department of the Army 
for its comments on this report. I am 
pleased to learn that basic combat train- 
ing, according to Lt. Gen. J. L. Richard- 
son, Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, 
has undergone some fundamental im- 
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Provement. For the information of 
Members, I include General Richardson's 
letter to me, dated May 14, 1965, in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 


Washington, D.C., May 14, 1965. 

Hon. Seymour HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. HALPERN: This is in reply to your 
April 9, 1965, letter concerning basic combat 

conducted by the Department of the 

Army. 

In September 1963, the Secretary of the 
Army directed the then Under Secretary, Mr. 
Stephen Alles, to undertake a broad survey 


the principal criticism of the program 
stemmed from the fact that it had too low a 
Priority. It was felt the Army could only 
Bain if more effort was devoted to recruit 
training, to staffing Army training centers 
With the right number and kind of trainers, 
&nd to give the participants in the program 
the recognition they deserved. 

All of the recommendations have been or 
Bre in the process of being Implemented. 
The majority of the deficiencies concerning 


Process of being corrected. 

Department of the Army has completed 
& comprehensive revision of the individual 
g program. It not only revised the 
Curriculum, but also a clear statement of 
Objectives and goals for each aspect of the 
Program was established. The revised pro- 
grum reduced lecture time, and substan- 
tially increased the time devoted to drills 
and ceremonies, physical training, marches 
and bivouacs. The training program has 
been restricted to the fundamental instruc- 
tion considered necessary. It is not con- 
Sidered desirable or necessary to lengthen 
basic combat training but it is pointed out 
that normally Army recruits do go on to 
Advanced individual training or to school 
ore they are assigned to units. Basic 
combat training accounts for about half of 
entire recruit training time. Non- 
essential training and activities have been 

eliminated from the training 


Security applications, and other administra- 
tive checks are made at the U.S, Army re- 
Ception stations. This reduces the interrup- 
tions that develop during the training 
Cycle. Department of the Army has au- 
thorized accelerated advancement to the 
grade of private, E-2, of up to 20 percent of 
the personnel who successfully complete 
basic combat training with a new individual 
Proficiency test being used as a guide in 
Selecting the deserving graduates. 

The Army has also taken action to im- 
Prove the quantity as well as the quality 
Of cadre personne] assigned to U.S. Army 

g centers. Highly qualified non- 
Commissioned officers drawing proficiency 
pay (superior performance) are being se- 
lected for assignment to train new recruits. 
The objective is to establish an elite group 
Of trainers as Army drill sergeants, These 
Sergeants attend a 5-week formal drill ser- 
geant school which prepares them for their 

duties. 

A new standard organization has been de- 
veloped for the basic combat training ac- 
tivities. This organization authorizes 3 
noncommissioned officer trainers with each 
training platoon of approximately 50 
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trainees. This gives a ratio of 17 trainees 
to 1 drill sergeant. This increase in cadre 
personnel has improved the overall 

and places more experienced trainers with 
the recruits. All facets of the organization 
have been analyzed to insure that the best 
possible structure was developed to handle 
the mission. 

I believe that the Army's basic combat 
training activities have been enhanced by 
recent changes, and that they are such that 
we can be proud of the program. Your 
interest in this matter is greatly appreci- 
ated. Please let me know any time I can 
be of assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. RICHARDSON, 
Lieutenant General, GS, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel. 


Compassion Versus Hardness of Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Right Reverend William F. Creigh- 
ton: 

CoMPASSION VERSUS HARDNESS OF HEART 
(Address given by the Right Reverend Wil- 

Ham F. Creighton, D.D., Episcopal bishop 

of the diocese of Washington, at the an- 

nual American Jewish Committee lunch- 

eon, May 17, 1965) 

I'm going to speak this noon about com- 
passion versus hardness of heart. 

Through all the struggle for civil rights 
and for human freedom a great variety of 
principles have been considered. There has 
been the consideration of what is sometimes 
called simple justice, but which always 
proves to be not very simple at all. It 
involves us in the weighing of law against 
lawlessness, but also in the weighing of high- 
er laws against lower laws, and in decisions 
that must ultimately be the decisions of con- 
science, 

There are always moral considerations, 
the conflict between good and evil. There 
are deeply felt religious convictions. There 
are the considerations of patriotism, of our 
national purpose, of the directions in which 
we as a nation should go. Always, of course, 
there have been political considerations, and 
economic considerations, What will the ul- 
timate conclusion be, or what will it cost, 
if I take this position or that. 

But beneath them all and controlling 
them all there is the conflict between com- 
passion and hardness of heart. 

It's a commentary upon the sickness of 
our times that a compassionate man is 50 
often held up as an object of scorn. Acts of 
compassion, compassion for neglected people 
who have been deprived of their rights, have 
sometimes been ridiculed and sometimes 
have been given evil names. One very prom- 
inent American not many months ago de- 
scribed men of compassion as bleeding 
hearts, a phrase obviously intended as an 
expression of obliquity and insult, Apart 
from being, from a Christian point of view, 
somewhat. blasphemous, this description, 
which was all the more expressive because 
it came out spontaneously in an interview, 
is all too typical. Anyone whose heart bleeds 
for those less fortunate than himself is to 
be scorned as soft, or unsound, or dangerous. 

I would wish rather to go on record as 
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saying that the only chance we have of 
providing equal justice for all of our cit- 
izens, of solving our social problems or our 
racial problems, problems of poverty, or un- 
equal opportunity in employment and hous- 
ing and education, lies with those whose 
hearts do bleed for every human suffering, 
at every human needy at every injustice 
suffered by a human person. We're not going 
to be the Nation or the people we are capable 
of being until the men whose hearts bleed 
outnumber those whose hearts are hard. 

Senator Byrd, whose position has such in- 
fluence over our destinies in this city, was 
quoted recently as saying something that 
appeared to equate poverty with crime. Ac- 
cording to the newspapers he said that poor 
people dislike being investigated just as 
criminals do. If this is really what he said 
this defines the issue with regard to the 
problems of poverty and erime, and of all 
human suffering and need. It is the issue 
between compassion and hardness of heart. 
It's a crime to be poor, and poverty and 
crime and all human need and lostness and 
incapacity are not to be dealt with out of 
Sympathy for the persons involved. They 
are to be dealt with always objectively, to 
be investigated and dealt with only if there 
is no possible way to avoid it. This is as cruel 
and as lacking in compassion as it would be 
to tell 4 man suffering from arthritis that all 
he has to do to be completely well is to go 
out in the garden and turn cart wheels. If 
Senator Brun's heart, or the hearts of men of 
whom he is typical, ever bleed even a little 
bit for children who are neglected and hungry 
and educationally and culturally disadvan- 
taged, or for mothers who cannot find the 
counsel they seek in a fat, selfish and hard- 
hearted society, or for fathers who leave 
their families rather than deprive them by 
their presence, then we should begin to have 
a decent city. 

All sorts of angry motives have been 
ascribed to those of us who went to Selma to 
help out our Negro brothers who have been 
unable to vote or to live full lives of creative 
work or of social cultural opportunity. This 
is not a matter of pride or of self-satisfac- 
tion. It’s no pleasure to have a bleeding 
heart, It hurts a great deal more than it does 
to have a hard heart. To be in a place like 
Selma, in our Nation, in the 20th century, 
and to see kind, good, warmhearted Negro 
families constricted in a ghetto, an area 
in which the paved streets end, surrounded 
by troopers with cars parked bumper-to- 
bumper, with clubs and tear gas, allowing no 
more than three people out at a time, to see 
all this just because men like us wish to be 
free, makes one's heart bleed, bleed until one 
can feel the blood running down inside. 
What kind of a man is it, who after having 
merely looked at the television pictures of a 
bridge at Selma would not feel his heart 
bleed? 

There are considerations of human justice. 
The ultimate issues, many of them will be 
settled in the courts. Let's remember again, 
however, that justice is determined and in- 
terpreted and enforced by human persons 
with regard to human persons. And let's re- 
member that there are varieties of laws. The 
fighters for freedom this last year have stood 
clearly on the principle of nonviolence 
against endless provocation. And over and 
over again in bombings, in beating, in mur- 
ders, in incitements the hard of heart have 
relied on violence. And all too often in do- 
ing this they have claimed the support of 
law. Most recently we have seen the ugly 
spectacle of incitement and vicious racism 
expressed by a judge and a lawyer in a 
courtroom in Alabama in the case of the 
Klan member on trial for the murder of Mrs. 
Liuzzo. 

There are all kinds of laws and there are 
degrees of justice. There always remain the 
difficult questions of conscience with regard 
to civil disobedience. And this is an area in 
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which I personally should be fearful to have 


or a man of violence is safe. 

What do you do if you are driving along 
a highway and come to a lake and hear from 
the lake screams for help and see a child 


pare 
the child. But then you see a sign at 


prohibited.” 

Do you put on your coat and go back to 
the car? Or do you see above the sheriff's 
sign a much, much larger sign that says, 
“Thou shalt love they neighbor as thyself” 
or “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me”? 

Yes, there are all sorts of laws and all 
sorts of ways to interpret them, and God 
grant that the day may come when all the 
signs will be put, and all the interpretation 
of the signs, will be done by men of com- 
passion, by men whose hearts bleed those 
whose need is great. Only then will the very 
difficult problem of civil disobedience be con- 
cluded. - So long as hardness of heart and 

ion remain in conflict the problems 
of conscience are going to continue. 

We people who have been involved in the 
struggle for human freedom and or civil 
rights can take no pride in it, and certainly 
no one who went to Selma is a hero. The 
real heroes are the Negroes who at such cost 
have in city after city sought to become full 
responsible members of a free society. 

There is the question of justice, of the con- 
flict between higher law and lesser law. 
There is even more deeply the moral con- 
flict between good and evil. Who dares to say, 
and on what principles of morality, that it is 
a good or a righteous thing to say to a man 
that because of his skin color he cannot vote, 
or that he cannot live in a decent house, or 
that he cannot travel through our land, eat- 
ing and sleeping decently in the accommoda- 
tions that are provided for travelers, that he 
cannot have a good education or the advan- 
tages that other enjoy. Who dares to say 
that-this is morally good? 

It is an evil thing from the point of view 
of every moral consideration, and most cer- 
tainly from the point of view of our whole 
religious tradition. The moral issues are 
quite clear cut, and on one side stand men 
of compassion and on the other stands hard- 
ness of heart. If this sounds smug or proud, 
I certainly don't mean it that way. Could 
anyone see American citizens seeking day 
after day the right to register to vote, and 
being turned away by dishonest means, call- 
ing names so that they could not be heard, 

g tests that college professors might 
fail, and say that this is morally good? Or 
can any decent person fail to feel his heart 
bleed because of this? Could anyone have 
seen the Negro people of Selma jammed by 
the troopers into a concentrated area, gather- 
ing in the Brown’s Chapel Church, singing 
freedom songs and hymns, praying in memory 
of Jim Reeb who was beaten to death only 
because he cared, and then say that there is 
no moral issue here? 

Let's not be proud because we affirm the 
good against the evil, because we are on the 
side of moral decency. We had better admit, 
all of us, that we have not been very 
on the side of morality. In the civil rights 
issue most of us are Johnny-come-latelies, 
who have only recently waked up, and we 
haven't done much. Making a trip to Selma, 
or marching in a parade may be a good ges- 
ture, but it doesn’t prove much. 

We had better be satisfied to say that no 
matter where we stand we do know that 
until the moral conscience of our people de- 
velops a great deal more and becomes over- 
whelming, and until many more hearts bleed 
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than are bleeding today, the forces of evil 
are going to continue free to bomb churches, 
to send out murder squads to shoot women, 
to refuse the right to vote, the right to equal 
employment, to equal housing, to equal edu- 
cation, to a full life. This is a moral issue, 
and none of us has been very moral about it. 
We've been all too willing to condone and 
excuse evil. 

And then it is a deeply religious and a 
theological issue. For us it is not possible 
to say that the question of human freedom 
is essentially a political question, or an eco- 
nomic one, or a legal one; and that politics 
and economics and law are not the concerns 
of religion. It's impossible to say this, be- 
cause if religion has any meaning at all it 
has meaning in the lives of people, all people 
and in every aspect of their lives. We be- 
lieve very sincerely in the separation of 
church and state, but we don't believe at all 
in the separation of religion and life. And 
in the civil rights struggle lives are at stake, 
the lives of persons whom God loves, and 
whom He has commanded us to love. It is 
out of our sense of the judgment of God and 
the love of God that our compassion grows. 
Our hearts might bleed as pure humani- 
tarians or as decent people, but because we 
are religious people our concern is greater 
than that of others, and no one should be 
surprised that religious people, religious 
groups, and religious leaders have taken a 
position of leadership in the fight for free- 
dom. 

Finally I would come back home. I've had 
my share of hate letters this winter, stacks of 
them, many of them anonymous and some 
too vicious and profane to be answered. 
Many others have been from sincerely 
troubled people who have wondered why all 
this can’t just go away so that no one need 
be disturbed and no hearts need bleed. To 
be faced with a choice between compassion 
and hardness of heart is terribly difficult for 
many of our fellows who have never really 
chosen before or taken a stand, and who 
are embarrassed that others have. Those 
letters I've tried to answer courteously and 
with sympathy and in return I've often had 
courteous and understanding replies. 

A very common refrain in the letters is the 
question, “Why don’t you do something 
about Washington where poverty is a na- 
tional disgrace and where crime abounds? 
Why should people like you go off to Selma 
when your own city is a mess?” 

And I've answered in two ways. First by 
saying that it has been the very people who 
have been most concerned here and who are 
working hardest to make our city a better 
place who have been concerned in the fight 
for social justice everywhere. It’s the very 
people I have known here who have been 
fighting for a decent welfare program, for 
better education and better schools, for job 
opportunities and housing opportunities for 
Negroes and for ali disadvantaged people, 
who went to Selma and who have felt their 
hearts bleeding for the poor and the hurt 
and the needy everywhere. These are the 
concerned people we find engaged in every 
sort of effort for human betterment. 

And then I have said that far from resent- 
ing people elsewhere being concerned about 
our needs here, that I would do everything 
in the world to encourage such concern, 
honest concern that does not exaggerate our 
social problems, but which does care for the 
capital city of our Nation. We're depend- 
ent upon Congress and upon congressional 
committees and what happens here depends 
upon how much Senators and Representa- 
tives from all of our States care what hap- 
pens here. If people such as some of those 
who have written me, unhappy because my 
heart bleeds for Alabama, would only bleed 
a little bit for our people here who still live 
in slums, who go to school in basements, who 
go hungry in the streets and fall so easily 
into crime because they do, then the light 
would begin to grow. If they would bring 
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pressure on their Representatives in Wash- 
ington, not to investigate poverty but to seek 
to end it, not to build aquariums and plant 
flowers while children go hungry, or not 
until they are fed, than we would be grate- 
ful indeed. 

In the meantime I agree completely that 
we cannot go off to Selma or somewhere 
else to witness to our conscientious concerns, 
and do nothing about our needs here. It’s 
all too easy to leave our comparative com- 
fort here and go to Selma, through the police 
lines into the ghetto, to march thankfully 
to Dallas County courthouse and place a 
wreath in memory of James Reebs, and then 
Hy back here to watch it all on TV. It’s also 
too easy to live here in a comfortable neigh- 
borhood. 

Even this, however, is a step in the right 
direction. It's a step in the right direction 
when we begin to know compassion, when we 
find that we can no longer put this out of 
our mind, when our consciences will not let 
us rest, when we discover that we can no 
longer be comfortable while others are in 
distress, when we begin to see poverty not 
as a crime committed by anyone other than 
ourselves who have permitted the social sit- 
uations that breed it; when we can see that 
the school dropouts have dropped out be- 
cause they know we'll never give them a 
break, so what's the use; when we see a 
mother wandering the streets seeking help 
for her children and dying in the process of 
rejection, as a woman rejected by us, When 
we begin to feel this and feel our hearts 
bleeding because of all of this, then our very 
discomfort may be the first step toward 
healing 


One can only wish that people like the 
mayor of Selma when they come to the capi- 
tal of our Nation, instead of seeking whatever 
they seek in the early hour of the morning. 
would find compassion in their hearts. One 
can only wish and pray that men in positions 
of responsibility instead of fun of 
bleeding hearts, could find their own hearts 
bleeding just a little bit; one can only hope 
and pray that people everywhere may join in 
the battle with hardness of heart until we 
become a decent people who may not even 
see the sign that says no swimming, if they 
see someone struggling for life who cries for 
their help. 

At the very end Pl add a note of really 
heartfelt optimism. The forces of compas- 
sion are growing and higher laws are winning 


have a President who is a sincerely compas- 
sionate man, who does care, and who is also 
courageous and wise. We can be thankful 
that a voting rights bill is surely going to 
pass, that forces of decency are emerging all 
over, in the business community of Alabama, 
in a coalition of conscience here in Washing- 
ton, in a strong stand by decent men in Con- 
gress, in the leadership of our religious com- 
munities, Much good has come of Selma, 
much good, Even Governor Wallace is re- 

to have said recently in Selma that 
the day will come when Negroes will be free 
and will have a part in government. Of 
course they will, and this is no surprise to 
anyone but to Governor Wallace and his kind. 
A better day is coming; but it is coming only 
because compassion is stronger than hardness 
of heart. 

More people will be beaten, surely, more 
churches will be bombed, more children will 
grow up without a fair chance in life, and 
people like us will get thousands more letters 
filled with hatred, before the struggle is over. 
But it will be over, in the Grace of God, and 
we should not be at all proud to have some 
part in it. We should be thankful that we've 
had an opportunity to add our lives to those 
of others who care deeply, and who know 
what it is to feel their hearts bleeding within 
them. 
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HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. Speak- 
er, there appeared recently in the Co- 
lumbia University Forum an article by 
Joseph Froomkin entitled “The Poor 
Program.” I am asking permission to 
have it included in the Recorp because of 
its general interest. The article follows: 

THE Poor PROGRAM 
(By Joseph Froomkin) 

The United States has declared war against 
Poverty. Unfortunately, the weapons chosen 
may not be suited to the task; what is more, 
it is not at all clear just who or what the 
enemy is. In “Le Diable et le Bon Dieu,” 
Jean-Paul Sartre wrote flippantly that there 
are two kinds of poor: those that are poor 
together, who accept their poverty, and those 
that are poor alone, who are frustrated be- 
Cause they are not rich. The war on poverty 
Mirrors this confusion; some of its programs 
may help the poor to stick together; others 
Seem designed to create frustrated rich peo- 
ple. 

Most of us feel instinctively that poverty 
in the midst of abundance is wrong; yet we 
are not agreed on what to do about poverty. 
President Johnson has called for its elimi- 
Nation. Other voices have been raised in 
Support of a more modest aim: to enable 
the poor—especially the children of the 
Poor—to benefit more fully from the oppor- 
tunities of American society. 

The rhetoric of poverty is complicated in 
the first place by the difficulty of defining the 
Poor. When Franklin Delano Roosevelt saw 
two-fifths of the Nation badly housed, badly 
clothed, and badly fed, he excluded as too 
Well off many families that would be con- 
sidered poor today. 

Currently, an annual income of about 
$3,000 is commonly accepted as the dividing 
line that defines roughly 9 million out of 45 
million American families as poor, Finer 
distinctlons—between the really poor and 
those living in the twilight of deprivation— 
are rarely made. Yet there are 2 million 
families with Incomes under $1,000, most of 
Which are or should be on welfare; nearly 
3 million families with incomes between 
$1,000 and $2,000 that suffer only slightly 
less deprivation; and 4 million families with 
incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 that 
hover on the borderline. 

Two other ways of defining poverty may 
give a truer picture of who the poor are. The 
Majority of poor families fall into one or 
more of three following categories: They are 
elderly, they are members of broken families, 
or they are unemployed. One-third of the 
heads of poor familles are 65 years of age or 
Older; one-third are headed by a female be- 
Cause the father is absent; one-fourth have 
no wage earners, and roughly one-half are 
unemployed. 

Poverty is more prevalent in rural areas 
than it is in cities. One-fourth of all fam- 
ilies in nonurban areas have incomes of less 
than $3,000 per year. The poor range from 
13 percent of the total population in cities 
of over 1 million inhabitants to nearly 20 
Percent in our small towns. One out of five 
Poor families is Negro. Since Negroes have 
more children than the average, roughly 25 
Percent of young children today grow up in 
Poor homes. 

p As Michael Harrington has described it in 
‘The Other America,” American poverty 18 
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not the condition of starvation, but a state 
of deprivation or anomy. For the majority 
of the poor there is no relief in sight from 
a tedious life that denies them a taste of the 
fabled American standard of living. Fur- 
thermore, the condition of poverty itself dulls 
the ambition to rise above it, and robs the 
children of the poor of avenues of escape. 
The poor voices that frustration by behavior 
that ts antisocial by middle-class standards. 
The beer can thrown from the window, and 
the garbage bag emptied into the tenement 
courtyard, represent the voiceless protest of 
the dispossessed, according to Charles Sil- 
berman 


By far the most radical goal of a war on 
poverty is the one most often professed. 
But eliminating poverty would require an 
enormous change in American social struc- 
ture: the dramatic reduction of inequality 
between the poor and the very rich. It is 
foolhardy to hope that this can happen 
merely by talking about it, as this admin- 
istration has done. The pattern of income 
distribution in this country has not changed 
much in the past 20 years. And although the 
United States, with Sweden and the United 
Kingdom, has one of the most egalitarian 
income-distribution patterns in the world 
today, disparities between income groups are 
nevertheless quite wide. The bottom fifth 
of our population recelves 5 percent of the 
income; the top fifth roughly 42 percent; in 
other words, the average person at the top 
of the social ladder receives eight times as 
much income as the average person at the 
bottom. It is this inequality that produces 
two Americas. 

The more obvious egalitarian policies have 
had little appeal. The elimination of in- 
come taxes for the poor (some persons with 
incomes of less than $3,000 a year must still 
pay income tax), higher taxes for the rich, 
ceilings on professional wages, prohibitions 
of stock options, and heavy taxes on profits 
traditionally encounter strong opposition. 
High rewards for success are very much a 
part of the American dream. Still, if we 
wanted to, we could probably pass legisla- 
tion that would tend to reduce inequality in 
other ways. An increase in social security 
payments, for instance, would go a long way 
toward raising the incomes of families head- 
ed by persons over 65 years of age—one-third 
of the total. Or we might alter existing 
farm support programs to favor the rural 
poor. The farm program now in effect costs 
nearly $4 billion a year, roughly five times 
the sum allocated for the war against pov- 
erty. Yet it has been estimated that 80 
percent of this sum is pocketed by the 20 
percent of farmers who earn over $10,000 
a year. : 

If our aim is to abolish poverty, we must 
design programs that go to the heart of 
American social problems, that encompass 
not just the poor, but also the rich; if 
the rich get to be poorer, possibly the poor 
will feel richer. By contrast, programs de- 
signed merely to relieve the poor must be 
measured with a different yardstick: how 
much they help the poor to help themselves. 
Legislation to help the poor is much more 
oes to address itself to this latter prob- 
em, 

Alas, the Poverty Act—the popular name 
for the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964— 
does poorly by any standard of evaluation. 
Despite the brave new words, it breaks no 
new ground, leaning heavily upon old pallia- 
tives which have done little to alleviate pov- 
erty in the past. Although the act is de- 
signed to make taxpayers out of relief re- 
cipients,” its major program—work-training 
and work-study—supplement existing wel- 
fare approaches that have failed to solve 
basic problems. Only the community-action 
program, if properly directed, could conceiv- 
ably open new avenues of progress to the 
poor. 
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Indeed many of the measures are not as 
good as existing programs. For instance, the 
Job Corps residential camps, which derive 
their inspiration from the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps of the 1930's, are similar to 
facilities provided for dropouts from slum 
schools under the Vocational Education Act. 
The major difference is that in most cases - 
the Job Corps proposes to take slum resi- 
dents to wide-open spaces and put them to 
work building play areas for people who can 
afford vacations. After a hard day's work, 
the youths will be given remedial courses. 
The program is supposed to impart to the 
trainees good work habits, vocational train- 
ing, and basic education. No one can quarrel 
with these noble objectives. Yet it seems 
hardly likely that they will be realized. 
Work conditions in the wilderness are differ- 
ent from those in urban areas, where the 
occupations that promise employment for 
the undereducated are mostly in the service 
trades. Currently, only one urban Job Corps 
camp in Kilmer, N.J., has been started to 
train repairmen, mechanics, and kitchen 
and stockroom helpers. The skills required 
in such jobs are minimal, but the employees 
must be punctual, reliable, and able to work 
with a minimum of supervision. The work- 
team approach of the Job Corps is unlikely 
to foster these habits. 

In the congressional hearings on the act, 
considerable stress was placed on the oppor- 
tunity of trainees to acquire such skills as 
carpentry and plumbing in the course of 
building tourist cabins. Even if the camp 
jobs are carefully rotated, at the expense of 
efficiency, most graduates of the Job Corps 
will have difficulty finding work in their 
newly acquired specialties unless their train- 
ing is integrated with the apprenticeship 
programs of craft unions. The low rate of 
trainee pay and the probable predominance 
of Negroes in this are not likely to 
gain the support of union locals. Unions in 
Massachusetts have already protested against 
Opportunity Act programs on these grounds. 

It would be cruel indeed to use the poor to 
do work for which we do not want to pay 
a going wage. Yet there is real danger 
that the work-training program may support 
precisely this thrifty Victorian attitude. For 
instance, the Park Association of New York 
recently urged that poverty funds be allo- 
cated to rehabilitate city parks. “Several 
thousand youths who are unemployed and 
out of school would be given work. Not only 
would they be gainfully employed, but they 
would also be kept off the streets and out 
of trouble,” said Whitney Seymour, Jr., 
president of the Park Association. Such a 
proposal might improve parks, but not the 
lot of the youths, who would still be at loose 
ends after it ended and no better prepared 
for the job market than before they started. 

Much of the work-study portion of the 
act is designed to help the deserving poor, to 
use Shaw’s idiom—untroubled, churchgoing 
youths who may be prevented from continu- 
ing their education by a lack of funds. 
Again the objective is as laudable as the legis- 
lative provisions to accomplish it are un- 
imaginative and heavyhanded. High school 
students will be given the opportunity to 
work for nonprofit organizations, so that 
they may contribute to their families fi- 
nances, (The cost of this program to the 
taxpayer is zero in the case of high school 
students whose families are on relief: their 

will be deducted from the relief 
check.) College students will be given the 
opportunity to supplement their budgets by 
working 15 hours a week at annual salaries 
of $500 for undergraduates and $1,000 for 
graduate students, This will help college 
students who do not come from hard core 
poor families, but for the ambitious sons of 
the truly poor $500 to $1,000 is not enough. 
Perhaps a special fund is needed to subsidize 
the talented members of deprived families 
who cannot qualify for a scholarship, to give 
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them the $2,500 to $3,000 it takes to attend 
college without working and in this way 
overcome the handicaps of the inadequate 
preparation they received in slum schools. 

With some luck, the poor can be helped by 
the community-action programs, but only if 
these programs are properly run—that is, for 
the benefit of the poor. Unfortunately, 
there is mounting evidence that the admin- 
istrators of the poverty program do not un- 
derstand the mentality or the problems of 
the poor well enough. Saul Alinsky, a com- 
munity organizer in Chicago best known for 
his work in the neighborhood around the 
stockyards, believes that the poor can be 
brought out of their somnolence only by 
alerting them to specific grievances: short- 
weights in stores, overcharging, the wrong- 
doings of slum landlords. Mr. Alinsky's 
tactics are direct and do not allow time for 
the slow processes of courtroom justice, po- 
litical pressure, and similar socially accept- 
able methods prescribed by social workers. 
Even though direct action has proved effec- 
tive, Mr. Alinsky’s tactics are strongly re- 
sented by the establishment. 

When Mobilization for Youth encouraged 
such activity in an attempt to bring a com- 
munity in New York's lower East Side into 
the mainstream of American life, it ran 9 
trouble with its government 
committee of mothers who demanded iat 
@ public school supply their children with 
textbooks in good condition was said to be 
harassing the city administration. Rent 
strikes aimed at forcing landlords to remove 
violations from buildings were dubbed 
rabble-rousing. Selective boycotts of neigh- 
borhood businesses to compel the hiring of 
neighborhood residents prompted complaints 
about unfair pressure. The agency was fur- 
ther undermined by charges that some of its 
personnel had radical backgrounds, Yet if 
a lethargic community is to be organized, 
former union rs and radicals would 
seem best qualified for the job. 

Since the Administrator of the Opportunity 
Act can only provide support for programs 
aes locally, the success of community- 

action programs will depend upon the will- 

ctr OF charade Pie eae ete Paget 
1 55 funds for organizers who could help 
the poor demand their share of locai services. 

In New York City this could mean more sani- 
tation service to the poorer neighborhoods 
and consequently less garbage removal from 
richer ones, In California, support of rural 
farm laborers may reduce State aid to urban 
schools. In Chicago, property tax rates may 
have to increased to make sure that Negro 
schools are brought to the level of white 
schools, It is not very likely that a municipal 
or State government will demand Federal 
funds to finance what it sees as rebellion by 
its constituents. Hence effective community- 


action programs will probably not get off the 
ground 


It is heartless to disparage a program de- 
signed to help the poor unless better alter- 
natives are available. In its present form, 
the bold, the new, and the different are not 
encouraged by the Opportunity Act, Yet the 
act could be reoriented to include more fruit- 
ful to combat poverty and alle- 
viate the conditions of the poor. We should 
not spend money indiscriminately, and prob- 
ably not along traditional lines. It seems to 
me that investment of poverty funds would 
be particularly promising in three areas: re- 
search, counseling, and education. 

Under the work-training program, for ex- 
ample, funds could be redirected to research 
that would modernize the methods of match- 
ing applicants and jobs in public employment 
offices. Experiments in California have indi- 
cated that computers and the use of ad- 
vanced information-retrieval techniques can 
both eee and speed up this process. An- 

other experimental project in New N has 
shown that intensive counseling of discour- 
aged and undereducated workers can result 
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in job placement at least as effectively as 
retraining them in skills for jobs that may 
never materialize. 

More money should be spent to investigate 
Ways of modernizing administrative prac- 
tices. As things stand, social work is too 
often supplanted by paperwork. It should 
be possible, if the funds were made available, 
to mechanize a great deal of the adminis- 
tration of welfare, and by reducing the time 
spent filling out the various forms required 
by Federal, State, and city welfare legislation, 
give social workers a chance to do what they 
were trained for—that is, counseling the 
poor. (Instead, first reports of grants ad- 
ministered under the Opportunity Act tell of 
increased paperwork.) 

Additional counseling would be more bene- 
ficial than the work-study program, for lack 
of motivation is probably a greater deter- 
rent to continued education than lack of 
funds. Many youngsters from poor families 
and minority groups haye the ability—if not 
the desire—to keep up with their studies, 
and they might well be prevented from drop- 
ping out of school or college by more voca- 
tional and psychological guidance. 

In the long run, it Is likely that only edu- 
cation can prevent the war against poverty 
from degenerating into another crutch of 
philanthropy. We should seriously consider 
beginning now a patient, long-range educa- 
tional program to combat hereditary poverty, 
to remove the burden of underachievement 
the poor carry from infancy. The best psy- 
chological and sociological thought of our 
time indicates that the personalities of most 
adults are determined by their experiences 
in the first 3 or 4 years of life. Hence, 
a campaign to eliminate chronic under- 
achievement must start very early, with the 
preschool children of those who are poor 
today. 

If we can be patient enough to realize 
that only a small fraction of today's high 
school dropouts can be influenced by cur- 
rent programs, we may place more emphasis 
upon preschool education, which is being 
undertaken on an experimental basis in sev- 
eral cities. The Opportunity Act could ex- 
tend similar program to more slum children 
and include even younger children than the 
4-year-olds now reached. Perhaps the com- 
munity-action program could establish 
neighborhood nurseries, one on each crowded 
slum block, that would begin to influence the 
environment of children aged 1 through 4. 

For slightly older children, unorthodox 
teaching methods might help them reach 
high school less embittered and better pre- 
pared. The Economic Opportunity Act spe- 
cifically forbids grants to boards of educa- 
tion, but this may be a blessings in disguise. 
By side-stepping conventional edycators, it 
should be possible to establish tutorial pro- 
grams outside the school system that use 
advanced automated techniques. In par- 
ticular, the experiments of Rutgers Prof. 
O. K. Moore with teaching machines should 
receive serious attention. The teaching ma- 
chine, with its infinite patience, seems ideally 
suited to removing the tension that so often 
exists between the slum child and the 
middle-class teacher. 

Three-quarters of a billion dollars was 
appropriated to combat poverty in 1964; the 
1965 budget set aside double that amount. 
It would be more than wasteful if this 
money were improperly channeled. However, 
we are not likely to reallocate funds to worth 
while purposes unless we can see through 
the myths surrounding the battle against 
poverty. The Opportunity Act cannot elimi- 
nate poverty. Nor, in the present political 
climate, will it actively help the poor to help 
themselves by collective action, But if we 
are realistic, the program can be redirected 
to enable the poor—a few now, more eventu- 
ally—to participate more fully in the advan- 
tages of American life. 
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James Kay of Fullerton, Calif., Is Winner 
of the American Legion’s National High 
School Oratorical Contest, American- 
ism Division, for 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, James 
Kay of Fullerton, Calif., is a very talented 
and dedicated young American citizen. 
He proved himself worthy of this high 
evaluation recently when he won the 
American Legion’s National High School 
Oratorical Contest for 1965 in the Amer- 
icanism division. His moving speech 
is, I believe, worthy of our attention, and 
I therefore include it in the Appendix of 
the Recor: 


Our NATIONAL POEM 


(By James Kay, 2120 Domingo Road, Fuller- 
ton, Calif.) 


“April is the cruelest month, breeding lilacs 

out of the dead land, 

Mixing memory and desire, 

Stirring dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, 

Covering earth in forgetful snow, feeding 
a little life 

With dried tubers." 


These words are to be found in T. 8. 
Eliot's poem “Wasteland.” Literary critic 
Babette Deutsch has claimed that in this 
poem, Eliot registers “a disgust for the spir- 
itual pauperization of a society in which love 
tends to be as thoroughly mechanized as 
war. Eliot presents as the most ap 
aspect of the modern world the existence of 
the millions who merely exist * . 

However, another critic, Louls Untermeyer, 
has seen a completely different importance 
and significance in Ellot’s poem. He states 
that anyone who is acquainted with certain 
works (which he names) will immediately 
recognize in the poem certain references to 
vegetation ceremonies. 

So here we see that two intelligent critics, 
reading the same poem, draw varying conclu- 
sions based upon their varying interpreta- 
tions. These critics do not necessarily con- 
tradict one another nor diametrically oppose 
each other. They merely draw different in- 
terpretations, and are impressed by various 
aspects of the “Wasteland.” 

You know, the Constitution of the United 
States is in many ways like a poem. Oh, we 
may have never though of it as poetry. It 
was just some words to be memorized from 
the appendix of our history books. But 
remember those familiar lines. “We the Peo- 
ple of the United States, in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure 
domestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” I suppose that as long as there 
are courts and cartoonists, politicans and 
historians, liberals and conservatives, such 
Phrases as to “insure domestic Tranquillity” 
or to “promote the general Welfare” will be 
argued over, debated about, and interpreted 
and reinterpreted with the passing of men 
and years. And because many of the words 
in our Constitution embody broad concepts 
and principles, they are subject to many 
interpretations, as are all great pieces of 
literature. Here then is a document that is 
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a giant metaphor of man’s attempt at self- 
government—the highest form of poetic 
expression—and demanding the highest form 
of human interpretation. 

Thomas Jefferson was perhaps one of the 
greatest thinkers ever to occupy the White 
House. For years he had been teaching— 
nay, preaching—hat the Constitution was 
subject only to the narrowest, strictest, most 
literal interpretations. Unexpectedly, how- 
ever, the French Emperor Napoleon offered 
to sell the Louisiana Territory to the United 
States for a few million dollars. Now, the 
Constitution did not specifically state that 
the Federal Government had any right to 
Purehase territory from another nation. 
Should Thomas Jefferson risk his popularity 
and the next election to purchase land yet 
unexplored whose boundaries were unchart- 
ed? Should Thomas Jefferson go back on 
his statements and beliefs of the past regard- 
ing strict constitutional interpretations, just 
to buy Louisiana? Should he? Could he? 
Dare he? 

Knowing that Napoleon might change his 
mind, knowing that time was short, know- 
ing that the future of his Nation hung in 
the balance, Jefferson abandoned his ideas 
of strict interpretation and adopted the great 
concept of implied powers. Jefferson rea- 
soned that the Constitution empowered the 
Federal Government to make war and 
treaties—therefore, it implies the power to 
acquire territory, because often that is a 
Tesult of wars and treaties. By adopting a 
new interpretation, Jefferson more than dou- 
bled the size of America. 

The eminent historian Charles A. Beard 
has given an economic interpretation to the 
Constitution. He claims that, The Con- 
Stitution was essentially an economic docu- 
ment based upon the concept that the fun- 
damental private rights of property are 
morally beyond the reach of popular ma- 
Jorities.” 

Supreme Court Justice Hugo Black, in in- 
terpreting the first amendment, has said of 
the clause barring the establishment of a 
State religion, “Its first and most immediate 
Purpose rested on a belief that a union of 
government and religion tends to destroy 
government and degrade religion.” 

Here are but three interpretations of our 
national poem: The Constitution as seen by 
Jefferson, Historian Beard, and Justice Black. 
Why interpretations? Because as someone 
has said, a word is not a crystal, transparent 
and unchanged. It is a skin of a living 
thought, and may vary greatly in color and 
content according to the circumstances and 
time in which it is used. If we said that 
the Constitution was not subject to change, 
Not subject to discussion, and not subject to 
interpretation, our society would crumble 
like dry spice cake, because examination of 
ideas and the interpretation of those ideas 
are necessary for a vigorous society, When 
we say that the Constitution is so sacro- 
Sanct—so sacred—it needs no reevaluating. 
When we say that there is only one inter- 
Pretation to the Constitution and all others 
are null and void; we are destroying the very 
things upon which this society was founded: 
tres discussion, free minds, and free men. 

If the Founding Fathers had taken the 
attitude that the Constitution was perfect 
and needed no reevaluation and interpreta- 
tion as years wore on, there would have been 
no Bill of Rights—the first 10 amendments— 
no outlawing of slavery, and men and women 
of all races would not have the right to vote, 
much less be free. Only 100 years ago was 
citizenship even defined in the Constitution. 
Only 45 years ago could women universally 
Cast ballots. And only last November were 
residents in the District of Columbia allowed 
%o vote for President. The Constitution is 
never perfect. 
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“We are the hollow men— We are the stuffed 
men 

Leaning together headpiece filled with straw. 
Alas! 


Our dried voices, when we whisper together, 
Are quiet and meaningless as wind in dry 


grass 

Or rats’ feet over broken glass in our dry 
cellar. 

Shape without form, shade without color, 

Paralyzed force, gesture without motion.” 


I don't know how you interpret those words 
of T. S. Eliot, or how you interpret the Con- 
stitution, but I do know that tonight I could 
have talked to you on many things about the 
Constitution we all know to be true. But 
when we pacify we rarely provoke, And 
sometimes, when we whisper together, our 
voices are meaningless and we are hollow. 

Only when you and I question, examine, 
and interpret the Constitution for ourselves 
and to our times, as the Founding Fathers 
intended, do we become not hollow men, 
empty of intellectual vigor, but men and 
women worthy of our national poem, the U.S. 
Constitution. 

May we always interpret it, various as those 
interpretations may be, so that our Constitu- 
tion will not become hollow, empty, and 
meaningless; and greater still, so that we will 
not become hollow men, headpiece filled with 
straw. Let us be honest men, seeking an 
honest approach to a constitutional interpre- 
tation for the problems of our day. 


Viet “War Against War” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSK! 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. The past weekend 
academic critics of the President's strong 
stand in the face of Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public had a field day in the denuncia- 
tion of U.S. actions. 


Therefore it is necessary for us to re- 
emphasize that the vast majority of the 
American public support the President in 
his present position. 


An especially effective editorial ap- 
peared in Chicago’s American, Friday, 
May 14, which I place in the Recorp at 
this point. 


VIET Wan AGAINST War” 


President Johnson's televised address on 
foreign policy yesterday contained little that 
was new, but it restated a fact that will prob- 
ably need restating many times: That the 
Communist aggression in Vietnam is just not 
going to succeed, however long it continues, 
and the sooner its leaders give it up the 
sooner they can start rebuilding their coun- 
try toward a wholly reasonable goal or 
prosperity. 

This appears to be the basis of American 
policy in southeast Asia, and we believe it’s 
the strongest one possible. The United 
States is not trying to win a war by ordinary 
standards of annexing territory or imposing 
its will on a beaten government. Such a vic- 
tory would be meaningless. Our goal is to 
provide a point that is very likely the most 
important in the world today: That war it- 
self no longer works. Our battle in Vietnam 
is meant to establish that fact beyond doubt; 
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to discredit war permanently as an instru- 
ment of policy. 

This is what makes the cries of the sur- 
render-now brigade so incomprehensible. In 
effect, the “peace” demonstrators are de- 
manding that we prove before the world that 
war does work—that Communist powers can 
Start new wars with fair confidence that we'll 
eventually let them win. It’s no wonder 
the Chinese Reds quote them so approvingly; 
they've been saying the same thing. 

Johnson also enlarged on his April proposal 
for a cooperative economic aid p for 
southeast Asia, He said the United States 
was “prepared to participate in and support 
an Asian development bank to help finance 
economic progress,” and invited other in- 
dustrialized nations—specifically including 
the Soviet Union—to take part. 

This idea plainly is designed to do several 
things besides making peace look more at- 
tractive to North Vietnam. It offers Russia a 
way to increase its influence in southeast 
Asia at China's expense; it offers the Hanoi 
Government increased independence from 
the Chinese} and it would help spread our 
burden of responsibility for southeast Asia. 

It would also, no doubt, cost huge amounts 
of money. But we doubt that there's any 
solution that wouldn't do that. 


Polish Constitution Day 


SPEECH 
oF 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that a spirit of freedom is pos- 
sessed by many men who live under 
tyranny. The flame never ceases to 
burn although its light may be dimmed 
to protect those who gather hope from 
the smallest ray of light. 

This may somewhat describe the 
plight of freedom loving people in Po- 
land. The spirit of freedom lives on 
though it may of necessity be dimmed. 
It is, nonetheless, a source of encourage- 
ment to those who continue to be hope- 
ful that one day this land may once 
again be free. 

On May 3, the people of Poland and 
Americans whose ancestors or who 
themselves may have come from that 
great land celebrate Constitution Day, 
on this date in 1791 the Polish Diet, or 
Parliament, ratified a new constitution 
which established constitutional dem- 
ocracy under cabinet government in 
Poland. 


I was privileged to be in attendance at 
a ceremony sponsored by the Polish 
American Citizens Club in Bayonne, 
commemorating Polish Constitution 
Day. Speakers recalled from history the 
names of Poles who fought for freedom 
not only in their native land but on the 
side of freedom with the American colo- 
nists in 1776. All Americans continue 
to be inspired by the spirit and deeds 
of the legendary heroes of the American 
revolution which included- Generals 
Pulaski and Kosciusko. ; 

As we spoke of these great men, I was 
mindful that in our city were two Amer- 
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icans of Polish ancestry who were reci- 
pients of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor awarded for valor in combat in 
World War Il—Stephen Gregg and 
Nicholas Oresko. The people of Bay- 
onne are proud of these modern day 
heroes who yourselves are part of the 
great nation of American and grateful 
for the service they rendered our coun- 


try. 

We should be ever mindful that many 
thousands of Polish-Americans fought 
in World War II, in Korea and are now 
serving in our Armed Forces. They too 
follow the pathway of freedom blazed by 
Pulaski and Kosciusko. 

We are mindful that thousands of 

free Poles fought with the allied forces 
in Europe. 
We acknowledge the great contribu- 
tions made by Poles in every profession 
to the building of America. We are 
aware of the role of the Polish American 
community to the civic, culture, busi- 
ness, and political activities of this 
country. We are inspired and encour- 
aged by their great accomplishments. 

Polish Constitution Day is their day to 
recall the sacrifices that have been made 
for freedom in Poland and to rededicate 
themselves to the proposition that one 
day all men will be free. 


Norwegian Constitution Day for 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. PELLY, Mr. Speaker, a century 
and one-half ago, on May 17, 1814, the 
Norwegian Constitution was signed at 
Eidsvold Mansion, north of Oslo. The 
Constitution was the work of a small 
group of patriots who were concerned 
lest Norway become the victim of great 
power intrigues toward the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. Ever since the end of 
the 14th century, Norway had been 
united with Denmark under one sov- 
ereign and ruled by Danish officials. In 
the Kiel Treaty of January 14, 1814, 
Denmark was forced to cede Norway to 
Sweden without Norway's consent. 
Norwegians immediately protested what 
they regarded as an infringement of 
their right to decide their own future. 
Even the Danish Royal Governor in Nor- 
way, Prince Christian Frederik, was in- 
censed by the transaction. 

Hoping to proclaim Norway an inde- 
pendent kingdom with himself as king, 
Prince Christian Frederik called a con- 
stitutional assembly to draw up a con- 
stitution for an independent Norway. In 
a little over a month, the work of the 
assembly was completed. The constitu- 
tion that was proclaimed on May 17, 
1814, was one of the most liberal of the 
time. It reflected the influence of Brit- 
ish political traditions, as well as the 
principles embodied in the U.S. Declara- 
tion of Independence and the ideas of the 
French Revolution. Although Norway 
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was subsequently forced to accept union 
with Sweden as a separate kingdom un- 
der the Swedish crown, the constitution 
was allowed to stand. Today, that con- 
stitution, with its guarantees for the 
rights and liberties of citizens, still pro- 
vides the framework for the Government 
of Norway. 

Norwegians are justly proud of the 
achievements of the men of Eidsvold, and 
of the content and longevity of their 
constitution. The 17th of May is a na- 
tional holiday in Norway. It is celebrated 
not with displays of armed might as is 
customary in so many other nations on 
the occasion of national holidays. It 
is celebrated with parades composed 
largely of children dressed in colorful 
costumes. For Norwegians are a peace- 
loving people. They place their hopes 
for the future in their children. They 
believe that their children should learn 
to cherish principles and ideals embodied 
in the Norwegian Constitution. 

Norwegian-Americans, descendants of 
almost a million Norwegians who have 
come to this country in the past century, 
also celebrate the 17th of May. And 
rightly so. For they well see that the 
principles enshrined in the Norwegian 
Constitution provide a strong link be- 
tween their land of origin and their 
adopted country. A solid respect for 
fundamental human rights, a continuing 
concern for the well-being of fellow 
citizens, and a profound attachment to 
responsible government, are shared by 
Norwegians and Americans. It seems 
only natural that Norwegians and Ameri- 
cans should stand together in many in- 
ternational settings to further mutual 
goals of peace and progress throughout 
the world. 

Today therefore, I would like not only 
to salute our Norwegian friends and my 
fellow citizens of Norwegian descent on 
@ day that they both hold dear. I would 
also like to pay homage to the principles 
that are enshrined in both the Nor- 
wegian Constitution and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America. I 
would like to celebrate the friendly rela- 
tions of more than a century and one- 
og between Norway and the United 

ates. 


Performance: The Best Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of bills have been introduced in this ses- 
sion of Congress which have as their 
intent the substantial reorganization of 


limitations, as do all human institutions, 
and while recognizing the well meaning 
intent behind those proposals, I think 
that it would be well to step back, reflect 
a bit, and ask some hard questions about 
the need for such changes. I believe 
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that we can all agree that few things are 
more important to the growth and over- 
all health of our economy than a well- 
run banking industry regulated in the 
public interest. Moreover, the relation- 
ship of these factors to each other is all 
important. To illustrate that relation- 
ship, let us for a moment compare the 
economy to a modern internal combus- 
tion engine. Using such a metaphor, we 


‘can easily visualize finance as the fuel 


which that engine needs to keep run- 
ning, the banking industry as the system 
which brings the fuel to the engine and 
regulation as the carburetor which con- 
trols the flow of the financial fuel to the 
engine. If the engine is to function 
smoothly, the carburetor must be care- 
fully and finely adjusted to be in tune 
with the engine and to allow just the 
right amount of fuel to flow into the 
cylinders. 

Now like the best engineered carbure- 
tors, the regulatory mechanism is a hu- 
man creation; it is therefore not perfect 
and may require some readjustment 
from time to time when and if the engine 
starts to run a little rough. But such an 
adjustment must be undertaken only 
with the greatest of care. Too radical a 
turn of the screw in one direction, even 
by a hand with the best of motives guid- 
ing it, will result in flooding the engine. 
Conversely, a violent twist in the oppo- 
site direction will choke off the entire 
fuel supply. The result in both cases 
is the same: the engine dies. Now, the 
better the engine is running, the finer 
and less radical the adjustment need be. 
Right now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me 
that the engine of our economy is per- 
forming in a superior fashion. To me 
that indicates that our regulatory mech- 
anism is in excellent shape and is well 
tuned to the economy. While conceding 
the possibility of a need for a very minor 
adjustment or two, in no case do I now 
see the need for a major overhaul of a 
perfectly good carburetor. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, those who sug- 
gest completely replacing the present 
carburetor with a new one are going to 
have to show us that the engine will run 
better than it now does because of it. 
That is the criterion. Yes, a new car- 
buretor may of and in itself be more 
streamlined; it might be more efficient; 
it might even be atomic powered. But 
is that what we need for our particular 
engine at this particular time? Will the 
new carburetor be better tuned to the 
engine than the present one now is? 
Will the engine run better? Again, Mr. 
Speaker, considering how well the en- 
gine is now performing, unless these me- 
chanical engineering experts have some 
very convincing laboratory test argu- 
ments, we can ill afford to give them a 
road test at this time. 

Along these lines, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to introduce into the RECORD, 
and urge every Member of Congress to 
read, an editorial which appeared in a 
recent edition of the American Banker 
and which is based on the remarks of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr. James 
J, Saxon, made before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on which I have the 
privilege of serving, The editorial asks 
some hard questions of those who would 
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alter or replace our current regulatory 

mechanism; these questions, Mr. Speak- 

er, should not go unanswered: 
PERFORMANCE: THE Best TEST 


The bureau of proof lies heavy on those 
who propose changes in the system which 
regulates banking. It is up to the advocates 
of change to show that their proposals will 
make banking do a better job than it does 
now. 

Yet this burden is rarely assumed by the 
innovationists, Their focus seems to be 
Primarily on the improvement of the ma- 
chinery, rather than on improvement of the 
product. They point to the clashing of gears, 
conflicts, and inefficiencies in the way the 
present system works. They avoid the ques- 
tion of whether that system, awkward as it 
appears to be, is doing a good job of serving 
the financial needs of the free-enterprise 
economy. 

Certainly they can make a good case that 
inefficiencies and conflicts exist in the pres- 
ent system. 

But that is not the main point. 

It is the results that count—and the re- 
sults are very good indeed. 

Perhaps there is some tactical logic on 
the part of those who seek change in choos- 
ing not to come to grips with this point. 

By the same token it Is good tactics on 
the part of those who belleve in the value 
changes in the banking regulatory structure 
to stress this point. It is more than good 
tactics—it is the exercise of responsibility on 
the part of those who believe in the value 
of the commercial banking system in its 
Present form. 

This point was made well by James J. 
Saxon. Comptroller of the Currency—no 
Stranger to controversy himself—in his testi- 
mony last week before the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee which is look- 
ing into the desirability of changes in the 
Present regulatory structure. 

“The best test of the effectiveness of bank 
regulation is the performance of the banking 
industry itself,” Mr. Saxon declared. 

“This performance is now at record levels 
throughout the country,” he said. “Deposits, 
loans, and investments, and profits, have 
reached new heights—and they continue to 
grow. 

“Added banking facilities are being brought 
to areas which long had suffered deficiencies. 
The services offered to bank customers are 
being progressively broadened. The bank- 
ing system is alive and teeming with energy,” 
he said. 

The industry is doing the job it is sup- 
Posed to be doing, and doing it well, Mr. 
Saxon concluded. For, he asserted, “the 
Consuming public is the ultimate beneficiary 
Of all this activity.“ 

And how does the industry generate all 
this activity? To a large degree it does so 

the very dispersion which many of 
the would-be changemakers seek to reduce, 
the Comptroller explained. “The present 
bank regulatory structure by dispersing the 
Centers of public power, has preserved a 
Variety of sources from which initiative may 
appear in fashioning bank regulation ac- 
Cording to public needs,” he said. 

“This diffusion of public authority offers 
the best safeguard against stagnation in bank 
regulation, and the best hope that the bank- 
ing industry will be allowed the freedom to 
make its maximum contribution to the Na- 
tion's economic growth and development.” 

The present discussions take on the form 
Of the classic debate between those who would 
make changes in the name of efficiency, and 
those who would preserve basic vitality by 
Tetaining checks and balances. 

Mr. Saxon has clarified the issues by chal- 
lenging the advocates of change to demon- 
Strate that their suggestions will result in 
improvement of the service which is now 
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being performed—which is pretty good al- 
ready—without running the risk of reducing 
the vitality of the system so that it might not 
work as well. 


Remarks by Hon. Frank B. Morrison, 
Governor of Nebraska, Before the Soil 
and Water Conservation Workshop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great voices for conservation in this 
country spoke not long ago on this sub- 
ject which is so necessary and vital to 
us all. 

His interest in the improvement of our 
rural and urban areas through conserva- 
tion has been unflagging for many years 
and his expertise unmatched. It is 
therefore appropriate that his words be 
brought to the attention of all Ameri- 


cans. 

It is with much pleasure that I in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point, re- 
marks by the Hon. Frank B. Morrison, 
Governor of Nebraska, before the Soil 
and Water Conservation Workshop held 
in Lincoln, Nebr., February 16, 1965. 

The remarks follow: 

Remarks BY Gov. Frank S. MORRISON, BE- 
FORE THE SOIL AND WATER CONSERVATION 
DISTRICT SUPERVISORS AND WATERSHED DI- 
RECTORS WORKSHOP, FEBRUARY 16, 1965 
I have been appalled recently in reviewing 

the President's recommended budget to this 
session of the U.S. Congress of a proposed cut 
in Federal appropriations in the field of soil 
and water conservation. These budget cuts 
relate to the ACP cost-sharing program as ad- 
ministered through the ASCS and the SCS 
technical assistance to the soil and water 
conservation districts of America, 

Specifically, the administration’s budget 
calls for a $100 million decrease in appropri- 
ations for ACP. This decrease is approxi- 
mately 40 percent across the board. This cut 
comes at a time when we are already short 
of ACP funds in applying permanent-type 
conservation in Nebraska, It is my under- 
standing that most of the counties in the 
State of Nebraska have already used a con- 
siderable portion of their 1965 ACP alloca- 
tion. These funds were used by farmers in 
Nebraska in applying conservation practices 
to their farms in 1964. I would ask you, 
“What would a 40-percent decrease in ACP 
funds mean to the conservation accomplish- 
ments in your area?“ 

Another damaging blow in the field of soil 
and water conservation is the proposed re- 
volving fund whereby farmers and ranchers 
throughout the United States will share in 
the costs of technical assistance. In the past 
it has been the policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment for sufficient funds to be appropriated 
to the Soil Conservation Service so that their 
assistance to the local soil and water con- 
servation district will be without charge. 
How a new program is being advocated here- 
by the Soil and Conservation Districts of 
America will charge for these technical serv- 
ices of the Soll Conservation Service. The 
authority for these charges will be embodied 
in proposed legislation authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a revolving fund. The Bureau 
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of the Budget through the President's budget 
message has recommended that $20,000,000 
be placed in this revolving fund. On the 
average this amounts to approximately $7,000 
for each soil and water conservation district 
in America. It is proposed that the soil and 
water conservation districts will collect a 
fee from landowners for the technical sery- 
ices of the Soil Conservation Service, These 
fees will then be turned over to the Soil 
Conservation Service on a matching basis 
with other Federal funds. It would work 
approximately like this. A charge would be 
made for all layout of conservation practices. 
Based on the 1964 conservation program, 
districts in Nebraska would be required to 
collect $482,918. This amounts to approxi- 
mately $6,000 per district. If the average 
district collected $6,000 then an additional 
$6,000 would be made available on a cost- 

basis from the Federal Government. 
In this way the average district would be 
able to maintain their present level of tech- 
nical service; however, if this average dis- 
trict was unable to collect these fees, then 
the Federal Government costsharing fund 
would be unavailable to this district. As 
a result there wouldn’t be any Federal tech- 
nical assistance in that particular district 
in Nebraska for the “laying out" of the con- 
servation practices, 

Now again I ask you, what effect would 
this legislation have on your conservation 
program? Where would your district receive 
this $6,000 for cost-sharing with other avall- 
able Federal funds? It would be possible to 
obtain these funds from your district treas- 
ury, the county board, the State government 
or “these” user fees. I am not very optimis- 
tic that the average district in Nebraska 
would be able to obtain sufficient matching 
funds. To me, this legislation and 
the revolving fund marks a serious retreat in 
our soil and water programs throughout the 
Nation. 

I can assure you that I will do all within 
my power as Governor of the great State of 
Nebraska to see that this action does not 
come to pass. I will advise President John- 
son of my position. I also plan to contact 
all the Governors in our Midwest Governors“ 
Conference and encourage them to do like- 
wise. I will encourage our dele- 
gation in Washington, D.C., to oppose this 
legislation. Reduction in the conservation 
program at this time would be “foolhardy.” 
As I have said many times, appropriations for 
resource development is an investment and 
should be considered as an investment. Now, 
is not the time to consider a cutback in ap- 
propriations in the field of resource develop- 
ment, the economy of our State and Nation 
is closely tied to our soll and water resources. 
Eventually, maximum production will be re- 
quired from these resources, if we are to 
maintain and to increase our standard of liy- 
ing. As you are well aware my budget mes- 
sage before the 1965 session of the Nebraska 
Legislature called for a substantial increase 
to the Nebraska Soil and Water Conservation 
Commission. I am firmly dedicated to the 
cause of resource development. I shall con- 
tinue to support your program at all levels 
of government, local, State, and Federal. 


L. J. Cappleman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
IN THE E 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Tuesday, May 18, 1965, the Secretary 
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of Agriculture will present Mr. L. J. Cap- 
pleman with the Department's Superior 
Service Award. Cap“ as he is known 
to his friends is the State director of 
the Farmers Home Administration in 
Texas. 

I do not know of another agency of 
our Federal Government who comes 
nearer to working with our citizens than 
does this Agency, and much of the de- 
sire to help people which is demon- 
strated by the agents of the FHA in Tex- 
as has been instilled by “Cap.” The ru- 
ral people of Texas owe him a vote of 
thanks, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to publicly 
thank “Cap” and to include the article 
which appeared in the Dallas Morning 
News concerning his award: 

L. J. CAPPLEMAN: USDA Crres Texas LOAN 
AGENCY HEAD 

The director of Texas operations of the 
Department of Agriculture’s Farmers Home 
Administration, L. J. Cappleman, Tuesday 
will receive the USDA superior service award 
in ceremonies scheduled to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Cappleman has been State director for 12 
years and a USDA employee for 30 years. 
He will be cited “for exceptional effectiveness 
in program administration, agricultural 
leadership and institution of a farm man- 
agement program to improve the living 
standards of Texas farm families. 

Cappleman directs the loan agency opera- 
tion at Temple which last year served about 
127,000 farmers and other rural residents. 
The agency, during fiscal 1964, extended 
supervised credit totaling nearly $74.5 mil- 

The USDA and its Secretary, Orville L. 
Freeman, honored seven employees with the 
department's highest citation, the distin- 
guished service award, and presented the sec- 
ond highest award, the superior service 
award, to 72 employees. 


Memorial Day Is Approaching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Littleton Independent on 
Friday, May 14, 1965. Memorial Day is 
fast approaching, and I think it highly 
appropriate that the Independent an- 
ticipate the occasion with this fine edi- 
torial. I applaud this paper’s thoughts, 
aad I encourage my colleagues to read 

The article follows: 

From the Littleton (Colo.) Independent, 
May 14, 1965] 
MEMORIAL Day SERMON 

Memorial Day is approaching. 

Veterans’ groups and townspeople who 
made a personal sacrifice will remember on 
May 30. 

One of those who died for his country was 

Nyborg, brother of Mrs. Ralph 
(Gladys) MacKenzie and Mrs. Dale E. 
Thomas. 


He was killed in 1944 and lies buried with 
other Americans near Liege, Belgium. The 
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Noel family at Liege serve as the godparents 
to his grave. They go to the cemetery and 
place flowers. 

George Thomas, the son of Lt. Col. and 
Mrs. Dale Thomas, is taking a semester off 
from Hastings College where he is studying 
political science. 

The young student is improving his Ger- 
man while in Europe and also studying 
governments in the free countries. While in 
Belgium, he made a pilgrimage to Liege. He 
didn't Know his Uncle George but he was 
inspired by his sacrifice. 

This is what George Thomas wrote his 
Littleton parents: 

“Today we went to the cemetery and vis- 
ited George’s grave. 

“I don't know how to say it, but I think 
my generation has little contact with the 
war. When I saw the 7,000 graves of the 
American servicemen, I was deeply moved. 

“I realize that those men were, at that 
time my age. And even though they may 
not have wanted to, they went to fight and 
give their lives that America and what she 
stands for might exist. One never realizes 
how selfish he is until he sees how much 
others have sacrificed. 

“I know that most of those men weren't 
great statesmen and that they didn't have 
divine guidance. They were ordinary men. 
But to appreciate what they did is a very 
awe-inspiring thing. I think that you, Dad, 
will understand what I feel for those men.” 

Dozens of Littleton men gave their lives in 
World War II, along with George Nyborg. 

The Littleton community will be aware of 
this as Decoration Day approaches. Citizens 
will rededicate themselves to the American 
ideal of freedom under the law. 

Young George Dale Thomas will do his 
part to create a harmonious world. For 
that is what his major, political science, is all 
about. 


Baltic Peoples Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, World 
War II brought misery and misfortune 
to all peoples in Europe, but to the three 
Baltic republics it was disastrous and 
tragic. The intrepid peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, who had regained 
their freedom at the end of the First 
World War, were robbed of their na- 
tional independence at the beginning of 
the last war. They were deported by the 
hundreds of thousands to distant regions 
of the Soviet Union by Soviet authorities, 
and their homelands made part of the 
Soviet empire. That was the legacy of 
the war to these unfortunate peoples. 

Toward the end of the war the Baltic 
peoples hoped that after all the sacrifices 
and suffering they had endured, they 
would be allowed to live in peace and 
to undertake the reconstruction of their 
devastated homelands. But they were 
sadly disappointed in their expectations 
when, instead of regaining their free- 
dom, the Soviet Union imposed upon 
them Communist totalitarian regimes. 
To this day they are held down by these 
alien rulers in their native land. On 
this 25th year of their enslavement by 
Soviet tyrants, we hope and pray for 
their freedom and independence. 
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The Subcommittee on Europe of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs is 
presently holding hearings on the per- 
secution of the peoples within the Baltic 
countries. It is significant that a con- 
tinuation of these hearings opened on 
this day, May 17. I have learned that 
the colonization and Russiafication of 
Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania is in- 
creasing through deportations, denial of 
cultural freedoms, and Russian control 
of the political life and government. I 
see great need for the United States and 
the members of the free world to re- 
kindle their determination that these 
countries will again be free. I trust that 
the free world will unite in instigat- 
ing resolutions in the United Nations to 
demand the withdrawal of Russia not 
only from the Baltic States but from 
the Balkan States. This they guaran- 
teed to the nations of the free world, 
an agreement on which they reneged 
after World War II. 


Hallelujah, I’m a Bum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in the days preceding the First 
World War, when the infamous IWW 
was making headlines in fomenting labor 
strife and calling for a new form of so- 
ciety in America, one of the famous 
Wobblie songs was called “Hallelujah, 
Im a Bum.” The Wobblies did not last 
and their doctrine was disowned by the 
great overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans, then. But what about now? 

Under 30 some years of assault 
upon our national character by the give- 
away programs of the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, the New Frontier, and the Great 
Society, many of the discredited theories 
of the past are being accepted as the 
proper way of life in America. Thrift is 
no longer a virtue. Initiative is for 
Squares. A man need accept no respon- 
sibility for caring for his family nor need 
he work to eat and to enjoy the good 
things of life. Lyndon Johnson and his 
architects of the Great Society promise 
all the good things of life for everybody 
and no strings attached. 

Of course, there is one little flaw in 
their thinking—who is going to pay the 
bill? How long are the industrious citi- 
zens going to be willing to struggle to 
raise their families, meet their civic obli- 
gations, and pay taxes to support the 
slothful, the lazy, those who refuse to 
work? 

Americans will always be willing to 
share with those in genuine need, but the 
day of reckoning is fast approaching 
when they will not sacrifice for the sake 
of maintaining a high standard of living 
for those who refuse to accept their share 
of carrying the burden. 

The well-known writer, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, points out some very pertinent 
facts in “The Wrong Road to Utopia” 
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which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star for May 15, 1965. I include it 
here as a part of these remarks: 
Tue Wrong Roan ro UTOPIA 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Yes, Virginia, there are such things as 
bums. 

Not deprived persons. Not socially 
wounded. Not members of a subculture. 
Not underprivileged or disadvantaged. Just 
bums. 

You can pick them up, but they’ll fall 
fiat again the moment you let them go. 
They work only under the compulsion of 
hunger. Opportunities don't interest them. 
Self improvement is for the birds. 

We are beginning to get into deep water 
because both politicians and our academic 
Sociologists stubbornly refuse to 
the bum factor. Under the new-think it 
is heresy to suggest that bums might exist. 
For such an admission complicates the clear 
and simple orthodoxy of the moment, 
namely that all people who are not sup- 
porting themselyes and their children are 
victims of a cruel and unfeeling social 
system. 

This orthodoxy appeals to the political 
mind, for it provides the rationale for vastly 
enlarged government in the name of hu- 
manity. And it appeals for a variety of 
reasons to that segment of the academic 
world that carries the gonfalon of social 
aclence. 

Many sociologists are bleeders for the 
poor in the abstract, although most of them 
wouldn't be caught dead spending the eve- 
ning with a Puerto Rican family in a cold- 
water flat. And many resent a free market 
system in which bubblegum manufacturers 
and comic strip cartoonists usually make 
more than Ph. D.'s. They are always alert 
for ways to tax-up the underendowed, and 
tax down the overrewarded in the interest 
of social justice. k 

So the dogma, at least until recently, has 
gone like this: poverty is the result of so- 
ciety's coldness to individuals or groups of 
individuals. If society will only loosen up 
with more relief money, more low-cost hous- 


poor will cease to be poor. They will, in fact, 
all become self-supporting taxpayers, to the 
profit of everyone. 

You can see that if you hold to this dogma 
the admission that bums exist becomes a dis- 
tressing qualification of the dogma itself. 
And no dogma can tolerate “ifs” or “buts.” 

But in spite of record empolyment, and 
the highest gross national product in history, 
Telief costs keep soaring. In the past 10 
years, with U.S. population. up 18 percent, 
the number of persons on relief has risen 
42 mt. Many of these are illegitimate 
children fathered by men who wander from 
Woman to woman, unworried about who will 
care for their offspring because they know 
that ald to dependent children payments 
will. 

The new think explains that these fath- 
ers are confused men, many of them auto- 
mated out of their old jolts, who have been 
driven into delinquency by the agony of be- 
ing unwanted. This is a comfortable theory, 
and suggests even more spending. 

But when an effort was made to recruit 
Los Angeles reliefers to help get in the Cali- 
fornia truck-garden crop this winter, there 
Were few takers. And one Florida grower, 
Who brought jobless New Yorkers down to 
his farms at his own expense, found to his 
dismay that most of them took off for the 
beaches. 

So the dogma is being revised a little. The 
new theory holds that no one should worry 
if some people never work at all, for the Idea 
that all should labor is old fashioned. 
James G. Patton, president of the National 
Farmers Union, recently hit at overwork- 
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ing and oversaving. “I say that what 
the individual can offer no longer can or 
should determine the measure of his reward,” 
said Patton. “His reward should and must 
be measured by his need.” 

And Prof. Martin Rein, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, has come out in favor of income guar- 
antees unrelated to previous wages earned so 
that the retired can maintain a standard of 
living much higher than known during their 
working years. And he advocates higher 
family allowances, even above the guaran- 
teed income level (or the prevailing wage 
scale) for poor parents with very large fami- 
lies 


Patton must surely remember that it was 
Lenin who promised “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
The Communists quickly found this theory 
so crazy that they inaugurated the cruelest 
of piecework systems and sent the drones to 
the new lands in Siberia. 

Professor Rein's plan holds little allure for 
working hard if, upon retirement, you'll get 
a guaranteed income unrelated to your earn- 
ings. But it might put a stop to unclaimed 
iNegitimate children, for every tavern derelict 
will claim as many as he can to qualify for 
higher family allowances. 

If there were no such thing as bums, if 
everyone were fired by ambition to do his 
level best, such schemes might be manage- 
able. 

But, alas Virginia, there are bums, indeed. 
Just plain loafing, child-deserting, rent- 
money-drinking bums. And until we learn 
to distinguish between them and the up- 
liftable unfortunate, we'll simply decrease 
the motivation of the weakly motivated. 
That's not the road to utopia. 


Mexico Should Be Exempt From Tourist 
Buying Bill y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league who represents 350 miles of the 
Texas border along the Rio Grande, 
KIKA DE LA GARZA, has recommended 
that our contiguous neighbors be ex- 
empted from proposals to reduce to $50 
the duty-free goods a returning tourist 
can bring home with him. He empha- 
sized the effect such a reduction would 
have on our relations with Mexico where 
no balance-of-payments problem exists: 

The Corpus Christi, Tex., Caller Times 
on May 6, 1965, supported this position 
editorially stressing that extension of 
this proposal to Mexico would do more 
harm than good. 

Feeling that the membership of the 
House might be interested in this point 
of view, I call their attention to the 
Caller Times editorial: 

Mexico SHOULD Be Exempr From Tourist 
BuYInc BUL 

Valley Congressman ELIGIO DE LA Garza is 
right in urging that Canada and Mexico be 
exempt from the Johnson administration's 
antigold drain bill on tourist purchasing. 
The bill would reduce from $100 to $50 the 
duty-free goods that American tourists may 
bring back from foreign lands. 

Mr. DE LA Ganz- and our—interest, of 
course, relates to the Mexican part of the 
North American exemption he urges the 
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House Ways and Means Committee to write 
into the bill. Our national economy—and 
particularly that of Texas—would be hurt 
more than it would be helped by discourag- 
ing United States tourist purchasing in 
Mexico. 

The United States tourist trade spells the 
difference between deficit and surplus in 
Mexico's international balance of payments. 
And if we hurt the Mexican economy, we are 
likely to find ourselves sending out more dol- 
lars in ald than we save in trade. 

Furthermore, Mexico spends most of its 
dollar earnings in the United States. What 
our tourists spend in Mexico largely comes 
back to the United States to buy things 
Mexico needs for its economic development 
and social progress. Mexico is one of the 
United States top foreign-trade customers; 
so it would not help our dollar strength to 
curtall Mexico’s purchasing power. 

In Texas, especially in the long, thriving 
border area, the United States and Mexican 
economies are closely interrelated and inter- 
dependent. The extensive transborder re- 
tail trade is mutually beneficial. It should 
be encouraged, not discouraged. 

Finally, we should avoid any action that 
would move Mexico to restrict its nationals’ 
spending in the United States—about $250 
million a year, including some $180 million 
in border area retall trade. If we penalize 
Mexico’s tourist trade, we should not be sur- 
prised if Mexico should retaliate in kind 
to our mutual detriment. The Mexico and 
Canada exemptions urged by Mr. DE LA Garza 
pias heh are, in our opinion, fully Justi- 


The American Dental Association Looks 
at Medicare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr.ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, although 
I voted for the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965 (H.R. 6675), on final 
passage in the House, I did so with cer- 
tain reservations some of which were ex- 
pressed at that time. 

This measure is now pending, as we all 
know, in the other body and the state- 
ment recently presented by Dr. I. Law- 
rence Kerr, a constituent of mine from 
Endicott, N.Y., in behalf of the American 
Dental Association before the Senate 
Committee on Finance is most worthy of 
the consideration of all of us. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, the 
testimony of Dr. Kerr follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL ASSO- 

CIATION CONCERNING H.R: 6675 BEFORE THE 

COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, U.S. SENATE, May 

6, 1965 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Dr. I. Lawrence Kerr, of 
Endicott, N.Y. In addition to maintaining a 
private practice in that city, Iam a member 
of the Council on Legislation of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association. With me here today 
is Mr, Bernard J. Conway, chief legal officer 
of the association. We are pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee to discuss the important questions 
raised by H.R. 6675. Most of our comments 
concern title I of the bill. 

PART 1 

The American Dental Association is well 

aware of the fact that there is a serious prob- 
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lem regarding the health care of the aged, 
that the problem has not yet been entirely 
solved, and that the Federal Government has 
a proper role to play in such a solution. The 
solution envisioned by part 1, title I, of 
H.R, 6675, however, is one that the associ- 
ation considers to be unnecessary and im- 
prudent and we consequently oppose passage 
of H.R. 6675 in its present form. 

Our opposition is twofold; we first of all 
believe that many of the principles under- 
lying the hospital and medical care plans 
are mistaken ones, especially the principle 
of extending care without any regard for 
need. And then, second, we believe that 
the plan as drawn is, from a professional 
point of view, incomplete. This latter objec- 
tion we will deal with in the second section 
of this statement. At this time, I should 
like to briefly discuss the mistaken premises 
upon which these plans are based. 

As og to our comment, I should like 
to make it absolutely clear that our opposi- 
tion is not based on mere obstructionism or 
on an unduly negative attitude toward the 
Government's role in the health field. The 
dental profession has long recognized that 
the Federal Government has a legitimate and 
essential role in improying health standards 
for our people and over the years the asso- 
ciation has supported many legislative pro- 
posals involving the participation of the Fed- 
eral Government. The Federal Government, 
for example, has traditionally and properly 
assisted in such health activities as hospital 
construction, expansion of community 
health services and facilities, general health 
and specific disease research, aid to profes- 
sional education and general public health 
programs. These are activities that benefit 
not just a few of our citizens, but all of 
them, 

When President Johnson sent his health 

to Congress this past January, Dr. 
Fritz A. Pierson, serving this year as presi- 
dent of the American Dental Association, is- 
sued a statement praising many aspects of 
the Presidential message for offering “a pru- 
dent and realistic approach” to meeting our 
Nation's health needs. 

Our opposition to the hospital and medical 
care plans in H.R. 6675, then, doesn’t spring 
from an unreasoning bias against govern- 
mental action. Indeed, we are deeply con- 
cerned that if Federal resources are con- 
centrated on a new and massive treatment 
program, this would inevitably deter Con- 
gress from continuing to support adequately 
these other essential activities. 

Such a consequence could well be one 
effect of the hospital and medical care plans 
of H.R. 6675. 

Dentistry, we are aware, is involved only 
to an incidental degree in the pending pro- 
posals, It is only realistic to expect, how- 
ever, that were these parts enacted it would 
mark the first step in an inevitable broad- 
ening both with respect to benefits and 
coverage. The pattern for such extension 
can be seen in the history of the present 
OASDI law. 

Our major objection, as we have said, is 
that both plans extend care without regard 
to need. Now, any person in need of health 
care is entitled to receive it, irrespective of 
his ability to pay. But there is nothing un- 
reasonable, in our judgment, in the proposi- 
tion that those who have the resources to be 
self-sufficient should be expected to be self- 
sufficient. Whatever programs are enacted 
to provide health care should be designed 
to include a method of determining who is 
in need and who is not. Such a determina- 
tion should not, and need not, be made in 
a way that demeans or humiliates anyone. 

Strictly from the standpoint of logic, if it 
is proper for the Government to provide 
health services for one segment of the gen- 
eral population without regard to need, then 
it would be proper to provide such services 
to any or all other segments. Certainly, 
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there are persons in all age groups within 
our society who for one reason or another 
do not receive adequate health care. 

For example, the dental profession has long 
concentrated much of its attention on the 
dental health of children. This is because it 
is with children that the dentist can most ef- 
fectively establish sound oral health and thus 
prevent much serious disease from occurring 
during adulthood and old age. From direct 
experience, we know that there are children 
who do not receive adequate dental care be- 
cause their families cannot afford it. 

Certainly, such children are entitled to as- 
sistance. We agree here with President John- 
son, who called for such assistance in his 
health message, and we regret that the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has seen fit to ignore the President. 

Nonetheless, it does not follow that a mas- 
sive Federal health benefits program should 
be established which would also include the 
many millions of children whose families are 
self-sufficient. 

Relative to the importance of children's 
needs, it is worth noting that since Britain 
began its national health program, there has 
been a concentration on restorative care for 
adults and a consequent neglect of preven- 
tive care for children. 

This objection, of course, relates to both 
the hospital and the medical plans in the bill. 
A second drawback with respect to the medi- 
cal plan is that it is so designed that those 
in greatest need of it may well be the very 
ones least likely to join it. 

Conversely, those in the best position to 
provide their own health care of the type 
covered will undoubtedly and understand- 
ably hasten to take advantage of this bargain 
package. It should also be noted that this 
medical care plan was not subject to full and 
open hearings before being incorporated into 
the bill. This is true, as well, of part 2, of 
title I. This we believe is most unfortunate. 

Another questionable assumption under- 
lying both plans is the apparent belief that 
this problem is a permanent one rather than 
being transitional, 

A man who is 65 this year probably began 
his working career about 1920. This was a 
very different country then. There was no 
social security system; there was little in the 
way of pensions, retirement plans, or private 
annuity programs; health insurance was vir- 
tually unknown. Furthermore, today’s elder- 
ly citizens lived out part of their middle years 
in the midst of a worldwide depression that 
undoubtedly limited their ability to provide 
for their retirement. 

Today, obviously, all this has changed. We 
now have social security; we have widespread 
pension and retirement plans and rapidly 
growing voluntary health insurance that can 
be carried into the retirement years. In fact, 
a great many of today’s middle aged, not to 
speak of future generations, could, under 
prevailing conditions, enter their retirement 
years with considerable protection in terms 
of income and health insurance. In passing, 
it might also be noted that we are witnessing 
for the first time a soundly established and 
swiftly growing system of prepaid dental in- 
surance both on a nonprofit and commercial 
basis, 

These plans, then, propose a permanent 
solution for a problem that very probably is 
temporary. They ask the Nation to trans- 
form the health care system that has served 
it so well at the very moment when it is 
demonstrating its ability to cope with this 
problem. 

We finally believe that the proponents of 
these plans fail to recognize the impact 
the Kerr-Mills program has had and could 
continue to have. Admittedly, the Kerr- 
Mills program is not free from defects. It 
needs perf amendments by 
and fuller and more imaginative implemen- 
tation by the states. But it has demon- 
strated its soundness; it has shown its basic 
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capability for doing the job without at the 
same time embarking our Nation on an 
unwarranted and irreversible course. 

Another advantage of Kerr-Mills ls that It 
retains the community and the State as 
active partners with the Federal Government 
in providing the care necessary. This is 
important since it is these political bodies 
that can best judge the needs that exist in 
their localities and most efficiently tailor a 
program that will meet fully those needs. 

The hospital and medical care plans of 
H.R. 6675, then, are il) conceived. They 
unnecessarily single out a segment of the 
population even though many persons with- 
in that segment have no need for assistance. 
They propose a permanent solution to a 
transitional problem. They ignore the pro- 
gress that has been made by the private 
sector and by such public programs as Kerr- 
Mills. Because they go beyond the provi- 
sion of assistance to those who truly need it, 
these plans will proye a drain on those 
resources of the Federal Government that 
can prudently be allocated to the health 
field. We have, Mr. Chairman, the utmost 
respect for the sincerity and competence of 
those supporting these plans. The objec- 
tions, nonetheless, are overwhelming and we 
believe both plans should be eliminated from 
the bill. 

PART II 


In addition to the conceptual objections 
just discussed, the association believes it 
has the obligation to point out a number 
of defects in H.R. 6675. which relate solely 
to its soundness from the professional view- 
point. 

Perhaps its foremost defect from the stand- 
point of total health is the failure of the 
draftsmen of the bill to carry out the recom- 
mendation made by President Johnson in his 
January 7 health message to Congress with 
respect to dental care, The President noted 
the need for dental care for poor children 
and recommended a program to: “Broaden 
the public assistance program to permit spe- 
cific Federal participation in paying costs of 
medical and dental care for children in 
medically needy families, similar to the Kerr- 
Mills program for the aged.” 

However, part 2, of title I of the bill, dea! 
ing with grants to States for medica] assist- 
ance, virtually ignores the President's request 
insofar as dental care for needy children is 
concerned. It ignores the fact that 60 per- 
cent of the children between the ages of 
5 and 14 who are members of families whose 
income is below $2,000 have never received 
dental care. It ignores the fact that in this 
same age bracket, irrespective of economic 
considerations, 24 percent of urban children 
and 42 percent of rural farm children have 
never received dental care. It ignores Pres- 
ident Johnson's statement in his health mes- 
sage that at age 15, the average child has 10 
decayed teeth. 

We believe the President's recommenda- 
tion in this respect should be honored and 
that the bill should be amended to include 
dental care as one of the required benefits 
for dependent children under the expanded 
medical assistance program proposed in the 
bill, Oddly enough, one of the required 
benefits in this section of the bill is skilled 
nursing home care. We have been told that 
in a recent Children's Bureau study of 11,000 
nursing home patients, it was found that 
only 8 of these patients were under the 
age of 15. We don't know why these eight 
children were placed in old folk’s homes 
but we believe the example illustrates the 
folly of requiring nursing home benefits that 
would be virtually unused while not requir- 
ing dental care benefits that would be of 
great help to most, if not all, needy children. 
A simple amendment would remedy this 
defect in the bill. 

The association also has serious profes- 
sional objections to provisions of part B of 
title I, supplementary health benefits for the 
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aged. which discriminate unfairly among 
Practitioners of the healing arts, 

In this country, there are hundreds of 
dental practitioners who admit patients to 
hospitals for oral surgical procedures. About 
40 percent of our hospitals have formalized 
dental services. Many dentists who have 
completed internships and residency pro- 
grams in oral surgery regularly perform such 
Procedures as excision of oral tumors and 
Cysts, removal of stones from salivary ducts, 
Teduction of fractures of the jaw or facial 
bones and other operations that certainly are 
intended to be covered under part B of title I 
of the bill. Yet, as presently written, a bene- 
ficiary who selected a dentist rather than 
& physician (M.D. or D.O.) to perform such 
Procedures would arbitrarily be denied a 
Covered benefit. 

The drafters of the bill ignored the fact 
that no sound comprehensive health bene- 
fits plan can be written without the inclu- 
Slon of some benefits that are within the 
Scope of dental practice. They also ignored 
the fact that today practically all health in- 
surance plans in the private sector recognize 
the right of dentists to perform oral sur- 
gical procedures and include a dentist with- 
in the definition of “doctor” or “physician” 
under such plans. All contracts under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act which 
is administered by the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
Mission contain provisions permitting bene- 
ficlaries to select dentsts to perform covered 
Oral surgical services. 

Virtually all hospitals permit dentists to 
admit patients for oral surgical services and 
Standards regarding dentistry in hospitals 
have been adopted by the Joint Commission 
On Accreditation of Hospitals. 

There would appear to be no valid rea- 
son why, in the supplementary benefits por- 
tion of H.R. 6675, the Government should 
depart from a pattern that is so well recog- 
Nized and so firmly established in the pri- 
vate insurance field. To do so la unsound 
from the health standpoint and discrimi- 
matory against program beneficiaries and 
dental practitioners. 

This defect in the bill should be corrected 
by appropriate amendments. It should be 
Clear, Mr. Chairman, that such amendments 
Would in no way increase or expand the 
Present scope of benefits in the bill. The 
amendments would merely permit a patient 
to select a qualified doctor of dentistry as 
Well as a doctor of medicine or osteopathy 
to perform covered oral surgical procedures. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the association 
Wishes to record its objection to the reim- 
Position of the 3-percent limitation on the 
deductibility of medical and dental expenses 
by taxpayers 65 years of age and older as 
Proposed in section 106 of the bill. The 
rationalization given for this by the House 
Ways and Means Committee is that with the 
basic and supplementary benefit plan pro- 
vided in the bill, older persons will not 
have a need for this tax incentive. This 
argument may have some validity with re- 
spect to medical care but it has none with 
respect to dental expenses since dental care 
is not included as a benefit in title I of the 
bill. Many aged people require dental treat- 
ment, much of it involving replacement of 
natural teeth with dentures. In many 
Cases it is absolutely essential for nutritional 
reasons and for the maintenance of good 
general health in aged persons. Such peo- 
ple should continue to be encouraged to 
provide for their dental health needs. Rath- 
er than encouraging them, enactment of 
this section of H.R. 6675 would, in effect, 
Penalize them for taking steps to protect 
and maintain their good health. 
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Oxford Debaters Revive War Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when much of our attention is focused 
on teach-ins on our Vietnam policy, I be- 
lieve the following article, which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times, may 
be of value to my colleagues and to much 
of the Nation: 

OXFORD DEBATERS REVIVE Wan ISSUE—PLAN 
To Discuss 1933 Pactrist MOTION Stirs 
CONTROVERSY 

(By Anthony Lewis) 

London, May 16.—In his history of World 
War II, Sir Winston Churchill wrote bitterly 
of a resolution by the Oxford Union in 1933. 

“This house refuses to fight for King and 
country,” the motion said. It carried by 275 
votes to 153. Sir Winston, describing that 
result as “evershameful,” wrote: 

“It was easy to laugh off such an episode 
in England, but in Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy, in Japan, the idea of a decadent, de- 
generate Britain took deep root and swayed 
many calculations.” 

On Thursday the Oxford Union will debate 
the same motion, rephrased only slightly to 
say: “That this house would not fight for 
Queen and country.” 

Controversy has boiled since the union 
decided to rerun the famous—or infamous— 
debate. Two of the four union trustees have 
resigned. Efforts have been made to call it 
all off, but the students are going ahead. 

The Oxford Union serves as both a club 


and a debating society. Its weekly debates - 


have been a training ground for many emi- 
nent British politicians. The debates follow 
parliamentary procedure and are conducted 
in the union's own building. 

The man repsonsible for the revival is the 
present president of the union, a 21-year-old 
Pakistani, Tariq Ali. He has been accused of 
a stunt or worse, and he has received anony- 
mous threats, but he shows no signs of de- 
sisting. 

ECONOMIST RESIGNS 


Sir Roy Harrod, a well-known economist, 
was one trustee who resigned. 

“The motion—in 1933—did make a recog- 
nized contribution.” Sir Roy wrote to Mr. 
Ali, “in building up the idea around the 
world—which was present even in the mind 
of the father of the late President Kennedy, 
who was U.S. Ambassador here—that the 
British were played out and could not be de- 
pended upon.” 

In reply Mr, Ali said “war should be con- 
stantly reviewed as an institution lest we 
become complacent and fatalistic.” He de- 
nied that the debate could have any inter- 
national repercussions. 

Last month Mr. Ali was arrested during a 
protest demonstration outside the U.S. Em- 
bassy here against the American bombing 
of North Vietnam. 

HISTORIAN BACKS MOVE 


One distinguished figure who has sup- 
ported Mr. Ali’s idea is Christopher Hill, a 
historian who was recently elected Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. That election itseif 
raised some eyebrows, as Mr. Hill is a former 
Communist Party member. 
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“I learned more from the 1933 debate,” 
Mr. Hill wrote in a congratulatory letter to 
Mr, Ali, and the controversy around it, than 
from any other single incident in my under- 
graduate career. 

“I hope the union today will show equal 
independence of mind. Especially impressive 
to me then was the union’s resolute refusal 
to be told by its elders what it ought to 
think and discuss.” 

A rebuttal came from the other trustee 
who resigned, Arthur L. Goodhart, retired 
Master of University College, Oxford. He 
sent a blunt message in which he said: “Do 
not think Oxford Union should make same 
mistake twice.” s 

GOODHART EXPLAINS VIEWS 
(By M. S. Handler) 

Dr. Goodhart, an American and a profes- 
sor of jurisprudence at Oxford University for 
many years, contends that the proposed Ox- 
ford Union debate would hurt Britain’s na- 
tional interest and would therefore be highly 
improper at this stage in international affairs. 

Dr. Goodhart, who is in the United States, 
where he has been lecturing at the Universi- 
tles of Virginia and Georgia, and at Wash- 
ington and Lee University, is due to return 
to Oxford in several weeks. 

He said in an interview here Friday that 
he felt the Oxford resolution might be car- 
ried because a considerable number of Asian 
and African students were of the 
Oxford Union and in voting whether to fight 
for Queen and country” they would be yot- 
ing on an issue in which they had no direct 
involvement. 

Not being involved, Dr. Goodhart said, for- 
eign students have no right to discuss so 
critical a question of public interest. 

Dr. Goodhart also said: “I dislike seeing 
undergraduate students being misused for 
propaganda purposes. It is a sad thing. 
They might come to resemble the turbulent 
continental European students. We don't 
want our students to start throwing things 
at foreign embassies.” 

Dr. Goodhart also contended that the reso- 
lution, by giving a false image of British 
opinion, might have serious consequences for 
British policy in the Far East and might 
weaken Prime Minister Wilson's determina- 
tion to support President Johnson. 


Malaysia, 
crush, Dr. Goodhart said the debate might 
spread the impression in Asia that the Brit- 
ish people opposed their Government's poli- 
cies in Asia. This could have the same con- 
sequences ag the 1933 debate, which, he said, 
apparently convinced Hitler and Mussolini 
that the British people would never fight. 


Traffic Safety Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a recent procla- 


established May 23 to May 31, 1965, as 
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Traffic Safety Week. A respected Dis- 
trict of Columbia newspaper editor, Mr. 
Calvin W. Rolark, has been named co- 
chairman of the Safety Week steering 
committee, along with Mrs. Sara 
Honesty, also of the District. 

The Safety Week committee has named 
their activities operation survival, and 
members hope to involve area churches, 
the District of Columbia government, 
schools and business associations, citi- 
zens associations, public transportation 
groups, and communications media in 
their activities to dramatize the District's 
safety needs. 

When the proclamation was issued, 
Chairman Walter N. Tobriner pointed 
out that traffic accidents on the District 
of Columbia streets last year saw 115 
persons killed and nearly 11,000 persons 
injured. 

The efforts of the operation survival 
group during Traffic Safety Week should 
have the full support and cooperation of 
all of us who live or work in the District. 
I hope that we can all participate in the 
effort, as Chairman Tobriner so graphi- 
cally put it, “to do what we can personally 
to make the District’s streets and high- 
ways arteries of life, rather than avenues 
to death and destruction.” 


Israel’s Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
end of the war many new nations have 
come into existence, and many new 
states have been formed. Among these 
new nations the Israeli nation is in a 
class by itself, and the State of Israel 
testifies to that fact, The birth, growth, 
and gradual strengthening of Israel as a 
free and independent state may be re- 
garded as the miracle of the century, and 
as the realization of 2,000-year-old 
dream, as something almost unique in 
human history. 

Unhappy Jews were deprived of their 
homeland centuries before the discovery 
of America, and were scattered to all 
parts of the world. But these sons of 
ancient Israel were never reconciled 


on May 14, 1948. 

Since that memorable day Israel citi- 
zens have done wonders in making their 
new state the model democracy in the 
entire Middle East. They have also 
made it a prosperous and progressive 
haven for its 2 million hard working, 
inventive, and confident inhabitants. On 
its 17th birthday the State of Israel is a 
powerful factor for peace and stability 
in the Middle East, and I wish its sturdy 
citizens more power in their struggle for 
peace and prosperity. 
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Hudson, Mass., Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein part of the remarks I recently 
made at the precentennial banquet for 
the town of Hudson, Mass., attended by 
a very large gathering of leaders and 
prominent citizens of that wonderful 
community. 

I am anxious to compliment the com- 
mittee in charge of this most impressive 
and memorable event which was so 
greatly appreciated by everyone in at- 
tendance and was indeed a very splendid 
beginning of the centennial observance 
to follow. 

Hudson's centennial celebration will 
most assuredly be one of the very best. 

Under the leadership of my good and 
esteemed friend, Mr. Anthony O'Malley, 
and his fine committee, its great success 
is already forecast. 

The above mentioned follows: 

REMARKS IN PART OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 

PHILBIN, PRECENTENNIAL BANQUET, HUDSON, 

Mass., May 1, 1965 


Speaking at the precentennial banquet in 
Hudson last night, Congressman PHILIP J. 
Plat, of Clinton, called for calmness, 
firmness, unity, and reasoned judgments in 
the current international crisis and declared 
that the American people must stand behind 
the President and our national policy of de- 
fending helpless peoples from Communist 
tyranny and safeguarding our own security. 

If this Nation shows weakness in facing up 
now with resolution and strength, to Com- 
munist aggression, the day may well come 
when we may have to face these dangers in 
San Francisco Bay or Boston Harbor rather 
than in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

This is not an imperialist nation, he sald. 
We seek no territory or domination of others. 
We do not wish to control the affairs of 
other nations. But we cannot stand by idly 
while the Communist conspiracy perpetrates 
one attack after another upon poor, helpless, 
defenseless peoples, and moves with evil de- 
sign and aggression to spread its powerful 
tentacles all over the earth, and we do not 
propose to do so. 

At the same time, we actively seek peace 
with all nations, and we seek to establish 
permanent peace in the world, and we are 
ready and willing to negotiate for peace at 
any time that the Communists are willing 
to negotiate in honesty and good faith. 

The peace we seek must be based on justice 
for all, and not on surrender to the selfish, 
territorial designs, threats and aggressive 
acts toward world domination of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. 

The President of the United States is doing 
everything he can to propose and secure the 
peace, and at the same time, above all, to 
protect the freedom and security of this 
country, this hemisphere, and keep our com- 
mitments to freedom and security in the 
world so vital to our own. 

It is a time for loyal Americans to stand 
behind him and strengthen his policy and 
his purpose, and it can be said to the great 
credit of this Nation that almost everyone 


in the Congress on a nonpartisan basis is 
following that course. 
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Let us hope and pray that through wise 
statesmanship, trough our great strength 
and power, through our military might and 
economic resources, greater than any in his- 
tory, or the world, and through the loyalty 
and devotion and spiritual courage of the 
American people, we will soon find a way to 
bring peace to the Nation and the world. 

I heartily congratulate the people of Hud- 
son and their able, dedicated leaders upon 
this occasion, and this banquet meeting, 
which has been so delightful for all of us. 

I am sure that it marks the start, a good 
and worthy start, of your centennial cele- 
bration. It also marks the beginning of a 
great deal of hard work on the part of those 
who are undertaking the preparations for 
this noteworthy event in the history of this 
wonderful community. But there are good 
heads, willing hands and open hearts to 
lighten your tasks. 

Hudson is a town rich in all the best, most , 
constructive virtues of America. It has an 
illustrious history. It has been distin- 
guished time and time again, in peace and 
in war, in turmoil and in strife, and at every 
time in history for the lofty patriotism of its 
people, their unexcelled citizenship, their al- 
leglance to the best values of America, the 
fervor of their spiritual beliefs and their 
unceasing labor for the fulfillment of the 
American dream. 

Much more can be and will be said on 
that subject during the days of your celebra- 
tion, but I want it to be noted tonight 
that there is no place in this country where 
there is greater loyalty, a finer spirit of civic 
responsibility or a more God-fearing, free- 
dom-loving people devoted to American ideals 
and principles than in this beautiful Mas- 
sachusetts town of Hudson. 

I want you all to know how very proud I 
am of you, and this splendid American com- 
munity of yours which in every sense has 
done so much to build up our beloved State 
and to make our country a better, healthier, 
more progressive, more prosperous, free and 
happy place in which to live, and how very 
grateful I am for your kindness, cooperation, 
and warm friendship and support which has 
done so much to help and encourage me in 
my difficult work. 

Iam sure that your anniversary observance, 
under the vigorous leadership you have here, 
will be most successful and inspiring, and 
I want you all to know that I am looking 
forward to cooperating with you in every way 
I can, to make it the most memorable oc- 
casion of its kind in the long, illustrious 
history of this great town. 

Thank you, Mr, Toastmaster, and all of 
you, for giving me the high and happy 
privilege of being with you tonight. 


Great Plains Conservation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, conserva- 
tion has meant much to Nebraska. The 
dust does not blow on Nebraska’s plains 
as it once did. Farmers and ranchers 
have turned in increasing numbers to the 
Great Plains conservation program, es- 
tablished in 1956. The program is ad- 
ministered by the Soil Conservation 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. This program supplements, in 
designated counties, the good work that 
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has been going on for years in soil con- 
servation districts. 

In Nebraska, the Great Plains con- 
Seryation program operates the same 
way as elsewhere in the vast region 
where it applies. The program is based 
on individual long-term contracts. be- 
tween the farmer or rancher and the 
Federal Government, but it is also a re- 
gional program that embraces the 10 
Great Plains States which contain 37 
Percent of the Nation's land area and 40 
percent of the cropland. The region, 
With 17 million people, normally pro- 
duces 60 percent of the country's wheat 
and 35 percent of its cattle. The overall 
importance of the program lies in its 
broad regional benefits derived from the 
Participation of more than 17,000 
farmers and ranchers, 

Voluntary participants receive techni- 
cal assistance in developing soil and 
water conservation plans for their entire 
farm or ranch. Federal help ends when 
the plan is completed and the farmer 
or rancher is better able to cope with the 
drought and other climatic conditions. 

More than 2,300 Nebraska farms and 
Tanches are operated under Great Plains 
Conservation program contracts. These 
farms and ranches embrace about 3 mil- 
lion acres. 

Some 140,000 acres of cropland will be 
converted to grass, an estimated 90 per- 
cent of which is being planted to native 
grasses and is not likely to be plowed 
in the future. All this means that some 
of our richest topsoil will be preserved 
for the function it best serves and will be 
available for generations to come and 
hot be blown away. 


Representative George H. Fallon Has 
Busy Time as Committee Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep satisfaction that I call attention to 
&n article in the current issue of Con- 
8ressional Quarterly about our colleague, 
Representative Grorcr H. FALLON, chair- 
Man of the House Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

This is a prestige publication of ad- 
Mirable and unusual obiective, unbiased 
reporting. There must be demonstrable 
achievement and merit to warrant its 
Praise and applause. Too often, the 
good a Member of Congress does is buried 
With his bones. This article about our 
Colleague, Mr. FALLON, the dean of the 
Maryland delegation, should afford us 
Some assurance that criticism is not al- 
Ways the lot of aCongressman. In order 
to share this fine tribute to a deserving 
Congressional leader, I include this fine 
®rticle in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Fatton Has Busy TIME AS COMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN 

Representative GEORGE H. FaLLON, Demo- 

frat, of Maryland, has been chairman of the 
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House Public Works Committee only since 
January 18, but already has presided over 
three major pieces of legislation in the 89th 
Congress, 

The committee currently is holding hear- 
ings on the administration's area redevelop- 
ment bill (H.R. 6991), which FaLLonN intro- 
duced March 31. The other measures were 
the Appalachian development program (8. 
3), cleared by Congress March 3, and the 
water pollution control bill (S. 4), reported 
by the committee March 31 and passed by 
the House April 28 (Weekly Report, pp. 327, 
823), 

Other bills expected to be considered by the 
committee include H.R. 6755 to authorize 
$263 million in additional appropriations for 
flood control, navigation, and other purposes 
in 10 river basins; H.R. 7303, to provide as- 
sistance to California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, and Idaho, for the reconstruction of 
areas damaged by floods and high waters in 
1964 and 1965; and H.R. 2170 to provide $2 
billion a year in grants of up to 75 percent 
for construction of local public works 
projects. 

FALLON succeeded Charles A: Buckley, 
Democrat, of New York, 1935-65, as commit- 
tee chairman. Buckley, 74, was defeated in 
the June 2, 1964, primary. He had been 
chairman for 12 of the past 14 years. 
FALLON, 62, became Buckley's heir apparent 
in 1955, when he became the committee’s 
second ranking Democrat. 

The Public Works Committee handles all 
legislation dealing with public buildings and 
roads, flood control, improvement of rivers 
and harbors, water power, and stream pollu- 
tion. It is considered one of the most pow- 
erful “pork barrel” committees in the House. 
Since the committee’s determinations of 
Federal construction projects affect every 
congressional district in the Nation, the 
committee chairman can be a man of power. 

FALLON has become known as the leading 
House supporter of the Interstate Highway 
System. Highways have been called his 
favorite subject, and he has fought for in- 
creased road construction and the mainte- 
nance of a strong highway trust fund. 

FALLon, a moderately liberal Democrat, is 
expected in general to support major legis- 
lation introduced with administration 
backing. 

PERSONAL HISTORY 


GEORGE Hype FaLton was born July 24, 
1902, in Baltimore, Md., the son of Lawrence 
Fallon, Sr., and Mary Dempsey Fallon. He 
was educated in the public schools of Balti- 
more and Calvert Business College. He also 
attended Johns Hopkins University. 

Prior to his election to Congress, FALLON 
operated an advertising sign business, Law- 
rence Fallon Co., with his brother. The 
business was founded in 1904 by his father. 

FALLON, à Roman Catholic, was married 
to Willa Virginia Thomas in 1929. They 
have one daughter, Mary Joyce, and three 
grandsons, Fatton’s favorite sports are 
fishing and golf. 

FlLox's rise in Maryland politics began 
in 1938 when he was elected to the Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee of Baltimore. 
He became chairman of the committee in 
1942. He wes elected to the Baltimore City 
Council in 1939 and reelected in 1943. 

FALton was first elected to Congress in 
1944, defeating incumbent Representative 
Daniel Ellison, Republican, by a 14,672-vote 
margin (59.2 percent). Farron since has 
easily been elected over all primary and gen- 
eral election opponents. 

HOUSE CAREER 

FaLLon was a member of the old House 
Roads Committee and the old Public Works 
Committee. After the Roads Committee 
became a Subcommittee of the Public Works 
Committee in 1949, FaLLOoN became chair- 
man of that subcommittee. As chairman, 
he became a leading House supporter of 
Federal aid to highway construction. He 
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was the author of the Federal Interstate 
highway program passed in 1956, and was 
largely responsible for the sec of Fed- 
eral funds for construction of the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway. 

FALLON was one of the leading opponents 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway. If it were con- 
structed, he said in 1954, foreign shipping 
would take over large parts of American 
trade. “Should we, the Congress, sanction 
construction of the Seaway, we surely will 
be guilty of jeopardizing our American ship- 
ping and our American railroads as well,” 
he said. 

FALLON was one of the five Congressmen 
wounded when a group of Puerto Rican fa- 
natics fired guns in the House in 1954. He 
is a mild-mannered man, and does not seek 
publicity. He rarely makes speeches on the 
House floor dealing with subjects other than 
roads. 

He is the dean of Maryland congressional 
delegation and the first Maryland Repre- 
sentative to chair a committee of the House 
since 1940, when the late Representative 
Ambrose J. Kennedy, Democrat, was chalr- 
man of the old Claims Committee. 


VOTING RECORD 


FALLON supported the 1961 Housing Act, 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act, the 1963 Rules 
Committee enlargement, the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, the 1964 antipoverty bill, the 1964 in- 
come tax cut, the 1965 medical care bill, and 
the 1965 Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

Congressional Quarterly voting studies 
showed that FALLON in 1964 voted in support 
of President Johnson's position 88 percent of 
the time. During the 88th Congress, FALLON 
voted in agreement with the majority of the 
Democratic Party 78 percent of the time and 
voted in support of a larger Federal role on 
83 percent of the selected rollcalls used by 
Congressional Quarterly. FALLON voted on 
84 percent of the rollcall votes during the 
88th Congress. 

FALLON in 1959 supported the Landrum- 
Griffin Labor Reform Act. This led orga- 
nized labor in 1960 to support FALLON’S 
Democratic primary opponent, Francis X. 
Dippel. Dippel said he had received labor's 
support because of FALLON’'s “consistent votes 
against the interests of the working men and 
women of the district.” In 1964, however, 
the AFL-CIO gave Fatton a 100-percent 
score in voting in support of labor on 11 
selected issues in the 88th Congress. 

VIEWS ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Here are Representative FaLtion’s views on 
public works taken from various speeches: 

Roads: “The greatest single combination 
of economic activities in world's history is 
the building of roads. 

“My feeling about the highway program is 
that it constitutes an important and enor- 
mous capital investment in the welfare and 
the future of the Nation. The money that 
highway users contribute to the provision of 
safe, efficient highways is not in my opinion 
an expenditure, as we ordinarily think of it, 
but rather it is a sound capital investment 
in the Nation's future.” 

Underdeveloped areas: In order to at- 
tract new Industry to (underdeveloped) 
areas, there must be adequate public works 
and economic development facilities.” 

Stream pollution: “One of the most im- 
portant problems facing the country today is 
the future need for fresh water.” 

DISTRICT PROFILE 

The Third District (1960 population 434,- 
977) includes low-to-middle-income areas in 
eastern Baltimore. Negroes probably make 
up 40 percent or more of the population and 
are increasing in numbers. 

The Maryland General Assembly March 
29, 1965, enacted a new districting law, put- 
ting Farton and Representative EDWARD A. 
Garmatz, Democrat, into the same district. 
The 1964 vote within the confines of the 
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new district indicates a tight 1966 primary 
contest if both decide to seek reelection. 
FALLON received 32,941 votes and GARMATZ 
$2,277. An additional 34,074 Democratic 
votes were cast in 1964 in two wards repre- 
sented by Representative SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL, 
Democrat, that have been added to the new 
Third District. Both FALLON and GARMATZ 
have promised a drive to petition the redis- 
tricting plan to referendum. The new 
Third District is considered to be safely 
Democratic. (For report on the redistricting 
plan, see Weekly Report, p. 868.) 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION. 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS:—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 74-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD iS- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—-The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock pm., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof jurnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each dally publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recor the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C,, 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
Tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, séc. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rconn at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


‘PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Senator Mundt’s Efforts To Protect and 
Preserve Rare and Endangered Species 
of Wildlife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota, Mr. 
President, in the April issue of Modern 
Game Breeding, there is an article on the 
efforts of the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpr] to obtain funds for the 
Preservation of rare and endangered 
Species of wildlife. An amendment, 
which he sponsored, to provide $350,000 
for the program has been adopted by the 
Interior Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee; and the bill now awaits 
Senate floor action. 

In order that information contained in 
the Modern Game Breeding article will 
be made available to all Members of Con- 
Sress and other readers of the RECORD, 
Task unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTENTION, ATTENTION: PLEASE READ AND 

THEN Acr 

Ivory-billed woodpecker, whooping crane, 
€vergiades kits, tule goose, masked bobwhite 
Quail, New Mexican duck, Aleutian goose, 

da. 

The above species of wildlife and others 
Need your help in order to survive. Now is 
the time for you to do your part. 

A great many of the Nation’s outstanding 
aviculturists have been advocating, for quite 
A few years, a program of research, and con- 
trolled captive breeding for endangered spe- 
cles as a means of preserving them. A great 
deal of time, effort, and money has been ex- 
pended by these men in order to bring about 
such a program backed by the full power of 
the Federal Government. Surely a program 
Of the scope required can only be adequately 
administered and conducted at the national 
level. These rare creatures are a heritage be- 
longing, in trust, to all our people so it is 
natural that the U.S, Fish and Wildlife Sery- 
ice should be entrusted with this task. 

The accompanying news release from the 
Office of U.S. Senator Kart B. Munpr, Repub- 
nean. of South Dakota, outlines the proce- 
dures to be followed, and gives some of the 
background information which led up to this 
extremely important decision. We are most 
fortunate that a Senator of Mr. MUNDT'S 
Stature is proposing this amendment which 
will provide the funds necessary to get this 
Program for rare and eni species un- 
derway at once. We know that Senator 
Muonpr will use all means to insure the suc- 
cessful passage of this amendment. But he 
heeds our help. It means that he needs 
every one of us if this vital legislation is to 
be passed. 


Appendix 


Today each of us must write a letter to 
Senator Munpr stating: “I wholeheartedly 
support the committee amendment you pro- 
pose to present to Congress, which will pro- 
vide $350,000 for headquartering in southern 
Maryland a wildlife research project to save 
from extinction rare and endangered Amer- 
ican wildlife species." Then we must write 
a similar letter to our own U.S. Senators 
and Representatives urging them to support 
Senator Muxprs amendment. 

Mall these letters now—tomorrow may be 
too late. This is not a project for Just those 
who are aviculturally or zoologically oriented. 
This is a project that is vital to every Amer- 
ican citizen, So we beg that everyone read- 
ing this plea send a letter to the gentlemen 
mentioned. It is your duty to do this If you 
take pride in our national heritage. 

Modern Game Breeding would be interested 
in receiving copies of the letters you send to 
these Senators and Congressmen. It is pos- 
sible that a few may be reprinted. So let’s 
get those letters on their way to Washington. 

Senator Munopr’s address is: U.S. Senator 
KARL E. MUNDT, 4121 New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

Wasuincton, D.C—Senator Karr E. 
Munot, Republican, of South Dakota, today 
said he will propose an amendment to pro- 
vide $350,000 for headquartering in southern 
Maryland a wildlife research project “to save 
from extinction rare and endangered Ameri- 
can wildlife species.” 

The South Dakota Senator said he will rec- 
ommend the funds as a committee amend- 
ment to the 1966 fiscal year budget request 
for the Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Mur said testimony received in hearings 
by the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Interior and Related Agencies “demon- 
strates a real and immediate need for expand- 
ing our research effort if we are to save such 
species as the whooping crane, the tule white- 
fronted goose, the ivory-billed woodpecker, 
the everglades kite, the masked quail, and 
other rare birds and mammals.” 

Munopr, ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee, said the $350,000, according 
to wildlife officials, would be sufficient to get 
the program underway on a tract of land at 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center about 
midway between Washington and Baltimore. 

In response to questions by Munpr, John 
S. Gottschalk, Director, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, said “the immediate need” 
to insure success of the propagation of en- 
dangered species “is to move our 
present activities from the Monte Vista Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge in southern Colorado 
to a location where this work can be carried 
out under more favorable conditions.” 

Sandhill and whooping crane studies are 
currently underway at Monte Vista. 

“Monte Vista is too isolated and the winter 
climate too severe for this critical work,” 
Mr. Gottschalk told the subcommittee. 

Mur said the research at Patuxent would 
consist of three main parts. 

Included, as outlined by Mr. Gottschalk, 
Munor said, were (1) a propagation phase in 
which techniques will be perfected and en- 
dangered forms will be produced in quantity 
to restore wild populations; (2) a laboratory 
phase in which specialists in physiology, 
nutrition, pathology, and other disciplines 
will be engaged in supporting studies of en- 
dangered forms; and (3) a field study phase 
in which wildlife research biologists will 


study endangered species in the wild to as- 
certain their requirements, assist in obtain- 
ing breeding stock for propagation, and to 
find the best prospective sites for the release 
of captive-reared stock to the wild. 

Approximately half of the $350,000 would 
cover costs of moving the present stock from 
Colorado, construction of an incubation- 
brooder building, storage and other utility 
buildings, a well and water distribution sys- 
tem, and provide for two maintenanceman- 
patrolman positions, Munpr said. 

He said $50,000 would be for salaries and 
expenses of a supervisory biologist and secre- 
tary and for development of plans for a lab- 
oratory building at the location finally 
selected for the center. 

Remaining funds would cover salaries and 
expenses for four field biologists to com- 
mence studies on endangered forms of wild- 
life in addition to the whooping crane. 

Mr. Gottschalk told the committee: “We 
need to locate the remnant populations” of 
various endangered species “and study the 
factors affecting their survival as the start- 
ing point for restoration measures." 

Following is transcript of testimony of 
John S. Gottschalk, Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, before Senate sub- 
committee on the De nt of Interior 
and related agencies appropriations for fis- 
cal year 1966, March 2, 1965. 

Senator Munor. Last year at these hear- 
ings, in response to my question about what 
you were doing with the funds we had made 
available for whooping cranes, you stated you 
had begun some practice propagating with 
sandhill cranes, How is that program com- 
ing along? 

Mr. GorrscHaALK. Senator MUNDT, as a re- 
sult of your early and continuing interest in 
rare and endangered wildlife, and the action 
of this committee in assigning funds for this 
important work, we have been able to make 
meaningful progress. We now have three 
groups of lesser and greater sandhills in 
captivity, the oldest of which may begin to 
breed and lay eggs this year. Also, we are 
working closely with the officials of the New 
Orleans Zoo to insure the maximum produc- 
tion from the whooping cranes in confine- 
ment there. As a result of pairing our bird 
Rosie, which we moved over from the San 
Antonio Zoo, with one of the offspring of Crip 
and Josephine, we may have a second pair in 
production this year. Also, as you perhaps 
know from the newspapers, we have an addi- 
tional whooper in captivity, This is the in- 
jured young bird which the Canadian Wild- 
life Service picked up on the breeding 
grounds last summer, 

Senator Munpt. Now that you are getting 
further along with this program and your 
stock of birds is increasing, do you foresee 
needs which are not being met to insure the 
success of this program? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. Yes. The immediate 
need is to move our present propagation 
activities from the Monte Vista National 
Wildlife Refuge in southern Colorado to a 
location where this work can be carried out 
under more favorable conditions. Monte 
Vista is too isolated and the winter climate 
too severe for this critical work. 

Senator Munvr. Do you have a location in 
mind? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. Yes. A tract of land at 
the Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, about 
midway between Washington, D.C., and Balti- 
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more, Md., is well suited and would suffice for 
the immediate needs of this program. 

Senator Muxpr. Briefly, what sort of pro- 
gram do you expect to carry out at this 
location? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. The initial research effort 
on rare and endangered American wildlife 
species. would be headquartered at this 
facility. In addition to the cranes which we 
discussed earlier, we also have several other 
threatened species in captivity—Aleutian and 
tule geese, and we hope to add others as op- 
portunity permits., This program will con- 
sist of three main parts; namely, a propa- 
gation phase, in which techniques will be 
perfected and endangered forms will be pro- 
duced in quantity to restore wild popula- 
tions; a laboratory phase, in which specialists 
in physiology, nutrition, pathology, and other 
disciplines will be engaged in supporting 
studies of endangered forms; a field study 
phase, in which wildlife research biologists 
will study endangered species in the wild to 
ascertain their requirements, assist in ob- 
taining breeding stock for propagation, and 
to find the best prospective sites for the re- 
lease of captlve-reared stock to the wild. 

Senator Munopt. Despite your indicated 
needs, I can find no item in the 1966 budget 
for expanding this important work. I be- 
lieve that this program should advance—the 
disap} ce of these species will not be 
delayed if we fail to set aside the necessary 
funds for this program. I should like to 
ask you, therefore, would an item of $350,- 
000 be sufficient to move and to establish 
your birds and equipment at a more favor- 
able location, and how might this money best 
be spent? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. About half of such an 
amount, or $170,000, would cover the costs 
of moving the present stock, constructing an 
incubation-brooder building, storage and 
other utility buildings, a well and water dis- 
tribution system, and provide for two main- 
tenanceman-patrolman positions. About 
$50,000 would be required for salaries and 
expenses of a supervisory biologist and secre- 
tary and for development of plans for a 
laboratory building at the location finally 
selected for the Center. The remainder, or 
about $130,000, would cover salaries and ex- 
penses for four field biologists to commence 
studies on such endangered forms as the 
tule white-fronted goose, ivory-billed wood- 
pecker, everglades kite, masked quail, and 
other birds, and even some mammals. We 
need to locate the remnant populations and 
study the factors affecting their survival as 
the starting point for restoration measures. 

Senator Munnpr. Will your present ceilings 
permit employing the additional staff neces- 
sary for this program? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. No. Provision would 
have to be made to cover the hiring of eight 
additional employees. 

Senator Munor. So far, we have mentioned 
only rare and endangered wildlife. Cold- 
blooded animals—fish, amphibians, and even 
certain reptiles—are also on your list of 
species needing attention, Will not the Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium spon- 
sored by Congressman Kirwan play a part 
in the program of studying and restoring 
these forms in the wild? 

Mr. GOTTSCHALK. It is our intention that 
no more native wildlife species will be al- 
lowed to become extinct if we can prevent 
it. The contemplated research program of 
the National Fisheries Center is expected to 
include studies of the needs of aquatic verte- 
brates. The display of living examples 
of these forms would serve to bring 
to public attention their problems and 
measures needed to protect and pre- 
serve them. Such studies might also point 
the way toward preventing endangerment of 
other ones not yet in jeopardy. 
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Small Firms Show the Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the magazine, Nation’s Business, car- 
ries an interesting article in its May 
1965 issue explaining certain advantages 
that small firms have over larger firms. 

As a matter of fact, the article advises 
big businessmen to learn from the prac- 
tices of smaller businessmen. At a time 
when the press and the television screen 
and radio sets are extolling the accom- 
plishments of big business, this would 
seem to indicate that there are inherent 
advantages in the smaller operation. 

Under unanimous consent I place this 
article by Mr. Auren Uris of Research 
Institute of America in the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

THINK SMALL: Even HUGE ORGANIZATIONS CAN 

Take LESSONS FROM THE Way CERTAIN 

LITTLE Firms OPERATE 


America’s biggest companies traditionally 
have been the developers of management 
know-how. General Electric Co., Interna- 
tional Business Machines, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) and dozens more of our largest 
corporations have come up with concepts and 
procedures used both in operations and ex- 
ecutive training that lead to better manage- 
ment—and higher profits. 

However, there is another wellspring of ef- 
fective management. It may often lack the 
aura of academic or scientific recognition or 
the large budgets of big-company research ef- 
forts. But the approaches it produces have 
an outstanding recommendation: They work, 
proving themselves in the tough arena of the 
marketplace, 

This source is none other than the smaller 
company, whose ideas and methods are forged 
under result-demanding pressures. Operat- 
ing closer to the break-even point, the small 
firm has less room for laxity, error or fail- 
ure. 
Many a larger corporation has developed a 
healthy respect for the capabilities of its 
smaller competitors, a respect based on ex- 
perience. A small competitor beats out one 
of the bigs on a choice contract; a small com- 
pany scores a breakthrough in a research 
area being less successfully explored by a 
larger firm; occasionally desirable executive 
talent is lured away from the big company 
by a small one offering more challenge and 
greater freedom. 

Granted, there's little need for big firms 
to worry about being done in by the smalls, 
Nevertheless, larger firms can learn important 
lessons from small competitors, lessons that 
can help the larger firm—and the one whose 
growth is getting out of hand—to achieve and 
maintain efficiency. And the small firm can 
learn its own lessons better. 


THE REAL DIFFERENCES 


It is sometimes assumed that a large firm 
is like a small one, only bigger. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. In addition 
to size, there are qualitative differences be- 
tween big and small companies. Some of 
these differences explain the relative handi- 
caps under which the larger firms operate: 

Organization: A larger company will nec- 
essarily have a more elaborate tional 
structure. But organizational differences go 
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beyond mere size. Larger firms develop many 
more staff and service elements, which add 
to overhead, and tend toward multiple levels 
of organization. This often causes many of 
their organizational problems, including 
blocked communications, blurred lines of 
authority, multiple decisionmaking. 

Employee morale: There is something 
about large size that seems to undermine 
the individual employee's devotion to duty. 

This is shown by findings like these: A 
study of absenteeism in an airline showed 
that at four small locations having fewer 
than 300 employees, the rate was 5.9 days of 
absence per employee per year. At the two 
largest locations—over 3,000 employees—the 
rate was 9.4 days. 

Job satisfaction of executives: Believing 
that the small company offers greater emo- 
tional satisfactions to its executives, a group 
of Harvard students has created an organi- 
zation to improve Maison between graduates 
and smaller companies. As the Harvard 
group sees it: 

“The firm with a smaller management 
group offers a greater challenge, an earlier 
opportunity for contribution, and a corre- 
spondingly greater personal opportunity 
than do some large corporations. The inter- 
est in the smaller business is a realization 
that significant participation and resulting 
contribution are more readily available to 
the new employee within a firm having a 
small, flexible management group.” 

Unlike their small-firm opposite numbers, 
who see their future in terms of ownership 
and costs, many big business executives are 
more likely to think in terms of promotion 
and security. 

Methods of operation: Here is where the 
big company is often at greatest disadvan- 
tage. Procedures often seem so spread out 
that performance may not follow policy. 
Decisionmaking, a key to organizational ef- 
Tectiveness, may be a frequent victim in the 
large firm. 

Says Paul H. Kiernan, of Kiernan & Co,, 
executive recruiters: There is a major differ- 
ence between a large and small company in 
the way decisions are made. In the amall 
company, the decisionmaker usually arrives 
at his decision on the basis of personal 
knowledge, In the large company, the de- 
cisionmaker typically makes his decision on 
the basis of facts, figures—and sometimes the 
recommendation—supplied to him by 
others.” 

Job control: The small-company manager 
tends to have a greater control of his job. 
Says Dr. Louis Hackemann, president of 
Hackemann & Associates, San Francisco and 
New York management counselors: 

“In the small company, the individual 
executive can make things happen. Results 
are what count. Authority with a small 
company may be greater, and there is oppor- 
tunity to be in closer contact with the board 
of directors, the owners or the president. 
The small-company executive’s personal goals 
also lend themselves to creating, inventing, 
considering new ideas.” 

There are many benefits of size that larger 
companies would by no means want to sacri- 
fice and which small companies wish they 
had—everything from volume buying to the 
ability to pay six-figure salaries to outstand- 
ing executives. 

But here are points on which the growing 
firm might concentrate to avoid some of the 
handicaps size can impose: 

1, Don't develop an elephant complex. 
The way a company sees itself can be bene- 
ficial or devastating. The firm that 
views itself as large, extensive and sprawling 
over the business landscape may not suffer 
from its self-image. But if executives see 
their organization as being ponderous and 
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slow moving, then the small business mouse 
nibbling at its feet can be frightening. 

What's needed here as an antidote is for 
executives in the top echelons to think of the 
organization as compact, muscular, and 
alert. 

2. Identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of small rivals. Companies often oversim- 
Plify the capabilities of an opponent. 
Stunned by the speed with which a small 
competitor was able to service an account, 
a steel supplier spent considerable time 
hashing over possible countermeasures. It 
wasn't until the marketing director pointed 
Out that the rival's capabilities were limited 
to Just a few items that the problem was 
seen in perspective. 

The big company must learn to avoid get- 
ting involved in exhausting guerrilla war- 
fare in the competitor's: areas of strength. 
Technology, the traditional big gun of the 
large firm, should be used wisely in this 
connection. 

The small firm is likely to remain strong 
in operations not subject to the computer 
reyolution—unique products, custom pro- 
duction, personal and special services that 
machines can’t handle, The larger firm can 
afford to be selective; in some cases, deciding 
Rot to become active in a given area may be 
the height of wisdom. 

3. Adopt the small company's sense of 
time. An employee of a large food company 
recently set about looking for a new job, 
complaining: “Frankly, I'm frightened. I 
find myself taking 4 hours to do some- 
thing I know I can do in an hour and a half. 
This is no way to work, I want a job that 
Stimulates me, not one that puts me to 
Sleep.” The point is, the company expects 
the assignment to take 4 hours. 

Despite widespread acceptance of Parkin- 
Son's law, that work expands to fit the time 
Available to do it, many larger companies 
Often operate under lax work schedules. 
This doesn’t mean you should put on the 
Screws. But workload and work pace should 
be in keeping with individual capacity. 

The benefits to be gained are not only in- 
Creased efficiency, but also heightened satis- 
faction and the self-esteem of the individual 
Who feels he’s carrying a man’s load. 

The larger company that thinks a sure- 
fire method of acquiring a small-company 
Sense of time is to hire it must be cautious. 
“An executive moving from a small company 
to a large one often faces difficulties,” com- 
ments recruiting consultant Kiernan, who 

seen numerous examples of such trans- 
fers. Many a fine performer in the small 
firm flounders and can't seem to mesh in a 
big organization. On the other hand, many 
men who grow up in small companies may 
Teach a point where their experience, ma- 
turity and desire to grow give them the 
basis for success in a larger company. It 
depends on the individual, his personality 
and adaptability.” 

4. Decentralize selectively. Practitioners 
of organizational planning often admit con- 
fusion when faced with the time-honored 
dilemma of the centralize-decentralize see- 
Saw. Without the recentralization that re- 
Sults from automation and the use of com- 
Puters, the idea of decentralizing may seem 
impractical. Nevertheless, large organiza- 
tions have discovered some functions may 
Temain centralized while others are decen- 
tralized, 

When line functions can be put in the 
latter category, the shortening of communi- 
Cations lines, the increased flexibility of 
action can put the big company, at least in 
Selected areas, more on a par with the 
Smaller firm. 

5. Centralize selectively. The small com- 
pany generally benefits from short and un- 
Complicated communications lines. In addi- 
tion, the fewer waystations there are in a 
communications link, the easier it becomes 
for informal communications to operate. 

While informal communications are less 
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practical for the larger firm, new techno- 
logical advances make instant communica- 
tion possible. For example, computers for 
loading rail and air passenger carriers, hotel 
bookings and so on now make it possible to 
centralize scheduling, warehousing, filing 
systems and the like, regardless of how ex- 
tensive they may be. 

Entire functions, such as purchasing, pay- 
roll, inventory control, also may be central- 
ized for larger firms, using computerized 
equipment and advanced information re- 
trieval systems. 

6. Emphasize small group loyalty and 
identification. A “sufficient number of 
studies, as well as common experience, have 
established the fact that the individual can 
develop great emotional ties to a business. 

Members’ loyalties and emotional inyolve- 
ment tend to be stronger in relation to sub- 
ordinate groups than to the bigger organiza- 
tion. The college alumnus tends to have 
stronger ties to the class of 45 than to the 
university as a whole. Similarly, the em- 
ployee has greater feeling for the department 
in which he operates than for the company 
as a whole, 

The organization that makes it possible 
for the individual to develop a sense of 
identity with his department or immediate 
work group by treating it as a unit can ex- 
pect more in the way of loyalty and interest 
in job objectives. 

But here's where many companies lull 
themselves into dangerous complacency by 
so-called “enlightened policies“ such as that 
of the “open door”—designed to give em- 
ployees a feeling of closeness to executives 
and the company. 

Says Hermon H: Scott, president of H. H. 
Scott, of Maynard, Mass., hi-fi equipment 
manufacturer: In a small company, the top 
executives are generally available to anybody 
at any time within reason. In the big com- 
pany, even though the top man may be in 
the same building, it is difficult for anyone to 
see him without an appointment, open door 
policy or not.” 

Or, as one disgruntled employee put it: 
“Sure, my boss’ door is open—so he can 
kick people out.” 

7. Check for organizational blockage. Re- 
moval of organizational obstacles can put 
big company reflexes more on a par with the 
smaller firm, Managers are familiar with 
bottlenecks in production. Somewhat the 
same thing may take place with management 
procedures. A decision may get hung up 
somewhere along a chain of command; a 
communication may fail to penetrate a mid- 
die echelon. A number of specific questions 
can help pinpoint the bottlenecks: 

If there is insufficient flow of ideas up- 
ward, where is the transmission failure? 

If decisionmaking and implementation 
are unsatisfactory, where does the hesita- 
tion, buckpassing or failure to act take place? 

What department tends to get out of step 
in carrying out company policy? Studies 
have indicated that everything from pilfer- 
age to higher absence rates results from com- 
munication blockages typical of some large 
firms. 

Equally important is the need to distin- 
guish between quantity and quality of com- 
munication. A weekly house organ may 
seem a worthwhile medium but is useless 
if nobody reads it. Failure to distinguish 
between going through the motions and ac- 
tually producing results is often at the root 
of poor communications in the larger firm. 

As for decision-making, often a major 
big-company problem, specific procedures 
tend to point up action-blockage: 

Over-use of committees: In some com- 
panies, there is a tendency toward prolifera- 
tion of committees for anything and every- 
thing—planning, problem-solving, develop- 
ment of ideas. 

In other instances, procedures normally 
given over to one executive are made the 
responsibility of many. A typical example 
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is the hiring committee. An executive job 
opening is filled when a committee finally 
selects the best candidate, The trouble is 
that under this practice the man who usually 
gets the job may not be the best man at all, 
but merely the one to whom no one on the 
committee objects. 

Foggy lines of authority: In some cases, 
necessary decisions are delayed because of 
the question of who has the authority to 
decide. Traditionally, this problem has in- 
volved line and staff executives in contro- 
versy. In many cases, the personalities of 
the respective executives cause the confu- 
sion. The problem may assume a variety 
of shapes: 

A power-minded top executive may insist 
on making decisions handied by a subordi- 
nate. 

An indecisive executive may try to pass a 
critical decision either up or down the line. 
The small-firm executive usually lacks this 
alternative, and therefore tends to make the 
decisions required anywhere in his area of 
responsibility. 

The big company can force the same degree 
of decisiveness on Its managers by clarifying 
its policies and procedures of decision- 
making, pinning down who is responsible for 
what, seeing that necessary decisions are not 
delayed. An occasional decision review to 
see how executives have been scoring with 
their decisions can clear the lines and stimu- 
late the process. 

Larger firms must also be careful to re- 
ward individual enterprise. 

Big companies sometimes tend to build an 
atmosphere of apathy and an attitude of let's 
play it safe. This can only be dissipated 
by positive policies and action by the com- 
pany. When an organization, by its re- 
wards—promotion, salary increases, and 80 
on—shows that it appreciates original think- 
ing and responsible, tradition-breaking ac- 
tion, it fosters the creativity and drive it 
must have at all levels to keep moving ahead. 

Incidentally, the assumption that big com- 
panies pay higher salaries than small ones 
is not generally substantiated: "There's not 
much difference in starting salaries between 
large and small firms,” observes Hermon 
Scott, “Obviously, top salaries in the largest 
corporations are higher than any small com- 
pany can pay. But actually, there are few 
such jobs. I would even go so far as to say 
that after the first couple of years, the aver- 
age income. for small-company executives 
tends to be higher than for larger com- 
panies.” 

Accordingly, discovering just how your sal- 
ary levels compare with others in your in- 
dustry and area may explain some mysteries 
of executive discontent and quitting. 

The nature of our economy is such that 
there is a need for both large and small busi- 
ness, Certain services and products fall 
naturally within the sphere of each. Few 
small firms could produce an automobile, a 
computer, or an airplane. Few large firms 
can tie up large pieces of equipment with 
custom orders or highly specialized small 
runs. In between are areas in which big and 
small compete for customers. When this 
competition is carried on at high levels of 
efficiency, everyone benefits. 

AUREN URIS, 
Research Institute of America. 


U.S. Policy in Defending Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the re- 
cent actions by the United States in Viet- 
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nam and in the Dominican Republic 
have: brought a new determination and 
firmness to our policy of defending free- 
dom in various sections of the globe 
where America has vital interests. 

Basically, our military actions have 
served notice that we do not intend to 
follow a policy of appeasement wherever 
the Communists determine to test our 
will. 

The essential meaning of this policy is 
recognized in several recent editorials 
published in the New York Journal- 
American and the New York World-Tele- 
gram. Iask unanimous consent to have 
three of these editorials printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recoxp, as follows: 

[Prom the New York (N. T.) Journal-Amer- 
ican, Apr. 28, 1965] 
L.BJ. STANDS FRM 


In recent weeks, even days, the war in 
Vietnam has escalated to its most danger- 
ous level. U.S. marines have fought with 
Vietcong guerrillas, and the presence of reg- 
ular North Vietnamese Army formations in 
South Vietnam has been reported by Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara, 

Hence, it was widely speculated that Pres- 
ident Johnson's news conference would pro- 
vide news of major importance. But it 18 
simply a measure of the consistency of 
American policy in the Far East that it did 
not. 

President Johnson, looking solemn but 
confident, merely reaffirmed that the United 
States would not yleld to aggression in that 
area and repeated his offer to talk peace 
“with any government, anywhere, anytime, 
without any conditions.” 

Thus there were no surprises, nor should 
there have been. 

The President declined to speculate about 
the possible future outright commitment of 
American. ground forces in Vietnam and 
gently chided those who queried him on 
whether nuclear weapons might be used in 
Vietnam. No one in the Government has 
ever brought the issue up, he told his lis- 
teners, 

But in view of the fact that there are 
many in this country who still do not ap- 
pear to have grasped the meaning of the 
American action in Vietnam, President 
Johnson appropriately reminded them that 
we have merely learned the lesson taught 
at Munich—that appeasement leads to war. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) World-Telegram, 
May 4, 1965] 
Our Prato IMAGE 


Because of our involvement in Vietnam 
and in the Dominican Republic, the United 
States is being treated to an overdose of 
world attention—much of it critical, and a 
lot of it, of course, not very well founded. 

This is what we can expect for trying to 
be helpful all around, and for trying to 
look out for our own interests. 

We have some hip-shooters in the British 
Parliament charging us with “monstrous ag- 
gression” for sending troops to the Domini- 
can Republic. Newspaper editors in Europe 
and elsewhere are busy experting the con- 
fused situation in Santo Domingo—and some 
who denounce the United States for inter- 
vening also say we should use our force to 
put former President Juan Bosch back in 
power. 

Bosch seems to think so, too. 
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It would be nice to have everybody think- 
ing we are wise, generous, and al 
pure. We have spent and given away bil- 
lions of dollars to help others and thus, 
hopefully, to make ourselyes better under- 
stood. 

But we can't combat communism, repel 
armed aggression, rescue innocent souls 
trapped in mob scenes, or look after our 
own best interests and the general safety of 
free allies—and worry too much about our 
image all over the globe. 

Our Government has to make decisions 
and sometimes they have to be made fast. 
We can't base decisions by guessing how 
everybody is going to react. The Commu- 
nist. governments are predictable, but every- 
body in friendly countries is not. 

As the President said, we lke friends, but 
when we have a job to do, we will go ahead 
and do it, “whether we make friends or lose 
them.” 

In the long run, the current squawks not- 
withstanding, we will make more friends by 
being honest with our own well-known prin- 
ciples, and acting on them. 


From the New York (N-Y,) Journal-Ameri- 
can, May 4, 1965 


We KNOW THE FACE 


The enemy isthe same. The reason for the 
presence of American troops isthe same. The 
only real difference between the US, mili- 
tary actions in the Dominican Republic and 
Vietnam—apart from their extent—is that 
they are taking place on different sides of 
the world. 

In Vietnam, we are witnessing one phase 
of a long-term Communist plan to selze and 
subjugate a densely populated, rice rich re- 
gion of southeast Asia. In the Dominican 
Republic tt is a case of swift, skilled Commu- 
nist exploitation of a tragic social eruption— 
with the identical aim of seizure and sub- 
jugation—this time in the strategic Carib- 
bean, 

There, in 1958, a submerged Communist 
element rode the crest of a wave of popular 
discontent, surfacing only when victory was 
achieved. Thus a bridgehead hostile to the 
United States was established In Cuba. It 18 
simply the matter of U.S. national self-inter- 
est that this strategy of the overt or covered 
coup, by an armed, o minority not 
be permitted to repeat itself, certainly not 
this close to home. 


CAN’T TOLERATE RED MENACE 


Lest anyone take undue note of Soviet and 
other Communist rantings in the United Na- 
tions or elsewhere, let us recall Hungary. 
There in 1956 thousands of death-dealing So- 
viet tanks rolled into Budapest—because the 
Soviet Union was not prepared to permit a 
free, democratic state to establish itself near 
Russia’s borders in Eastern Europe. 

For the Soviet Union, freedom behind the 
Iron Curtain—as in West Berlin—is a men- 
ace. For the United States, communism in 
the Western Hemisphere—as in Cuba—is a 
menace. 

Let the faint hearts and those who enter- 
tain qualms about our action in the Domini- 
can Republic dwell upon this. Moreover it 
must be noted that the Charter of the U.N. 
itself expressly recognizes the right of nations 
to act when their fundamental national self- 
interests are threatened. 

Finally, we are impressed by the decisive- 
ness of President Johnson's dispatch of troops 
to the embattled Republic. In addition, we 
are dazzled by the display of logistics which 
brought s0 much to bear within so short a 
time. Let students of American muscle, 
whether friend or foe, ponder this and draw 
from it the appropriate lesson. 
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Sherman’s March Through the Carolinas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, on May 11 
I had the privilege of attending a dinner 
given by the Civil War Round Table of 
the District of Columbia at the Army- 
Navy Club. Dr. John G. Barrett, profes- 
sor of history at the Virginia Military 
Institute, was the speaker for the occa- 
sion, delivering a speech describing Gen. 
William Tecumseh Sherman’s march 
through the Carolinas. He is the author 
of a book bearing that title. 

Dr. Barrett’s speech was most inter- 
esting and enlightening, bringing out 
many important facts and features about 
both the march and the man who led it. 
I consider the address of keen historic 
significance and worthy of being printed 
and preserved in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Under leave previously granted me to 
extend my remarks, I include the same, 
which is as follows: 

SHERMAN'S MARCH THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 


Although William Tecumseh Sherman 
could not recall saying War is hell.“ he did 
state: “You cannot qualify war in harsher 
terms than I will. War is cruelty and you 
cannot refine it.“ It was in the fall of 1862 
that he developed his philosophy of total war 
which he though would make conflict “so 
terrible“ that the South would exhaust all 
peaceful remedies before commencing an- 
other struggle. Considering all the people 
of the South as enemies of the Union, Sher- 
man planned to use his military forces 
against the civilian population as well as the 
armies of the enemy. He believed this plan 
of action would not only demoralize the non- 
combatants but also the men under arms. 

The southern armies in the field, he felt 
certain, could be disheartened by attacks on 
the civilian population, as easily as by defeats 
on the battlefield. Sherman's program of 
total war also called for the destruction of 
the enemy’s economic resources. By paralyz- 
ing the Confederate economy he hoped to 
destroy the South's ability to supply its fight- 
ing forces with war materials. Thus in 
bringing war to the homefront he hoped to 
destroy both the South’s capacity to wage 
war and its will to fight. 

"Collective responsibility.“ the theory upon 
which total war rests, made possible a new 
mode of warfare in which the accepted rules 
of the time were transgressed. The effect was 
a certain disregard for human rights and 
dignity. But with Sherman “war * * * [was] 
war and not popularity seeking.” He thought 
the South, for its part in bringing on the 
conflict, deserved “all the curses and male- 
dictions a people can pour out.” Neverthe- 
less, he held out to his enemies the sincere 
promise of helping hand if they would lay 
down their arms and rejoin the Union. It 
was not a sense of cruelty and barbarism 
that prompted Sherman to formulate his 
theory of total war. This conception was 
the outgrowth of a search for the quickest, 
surest, and most efficient means to win a 
struggle. Victory, he determined, could be 
won more easily by moving troops than by 
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fighting. . Strategy had become to him the 
Master of tactics. The purpose of his strat- 
egy was to minimize fighting by striking at 
the supply lines and morale of the enemy. 

The full application of this new philosophy 
of war was to be applied by Sherman in cam- 
Paigns through Mississippi, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. In Mississippi, the Federal Army 
destroyed the State’s resources and lines of 
communication and demonstrated to the in- 
habitants how cruel a matter war could be. 
In Georgia, Sherman was to repeat the Mis- 
Sissippi performance but on a much larger 
Scale. 

When the Georgia operations ended at 
Savannah on December 21, 1864, all the ac- 
cepted rules of strategy called for the im- 
mediate transfer of Sherman's 60,000 veterans 
from the coast to Richmond where 
Grant had Lee bottled up behind fortifica- 
tions. General Grant was desirous of this 
moye, but much to his dismay Sherman 
Voiced strong objections to such a plan. He 
hoped to march on to Richmond by way of 
Columbia and Raleigh in the Carolinas. 
Every step northward from Savannah, Sher- 
man felt, was as much a direct attack on Lee 
as though he were operating within sound 
of the artillery of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. He was firmly convinced that an ap- 
Plication of total war in the Carolinas would 
have a direct bearing on the outcome of 
Grant's struggle around Richmond. 

The combination of Sherman’s persistence 
and the news of Thomas’ devastating victory 
Over Hood at Nashville persuaded the reluc- 
tant commanding general to grant permis- 
sion for the move through the Carolinas. 

Sherman's plan of campaign called for 
feints on both Augusta and Charleston 
and a march directly on Columbia and 
thence to Goldsboro, N.C.. by way of 
Fayetteville on the Cape Fear. Golds- 
boro was chosen as the destination be- 
Cause that city was connected to the 
North Carolina coast by two rail lines 
running respectively from Morehead City (via 
New Bern) and Wilmington. By this circuit 
the Federal force could destroy the chief rall- 
roads of the Carolinas and devastate the heart 
of the two States. 

Sherman planned to cut himself off com- 
Pletely from his base in Savannah; hence he 
could expect no Government supplies until 
he reached the Cape Fear River in North 
Carolina. His wagons could carry only Hm- 
ited provisions; thus the army would have to 
“forage Mberally on the country during the 
march.” To regulate the foraging parties, 
Very strict orders were issued. 

These instructions were in complete com- 
Pliance with the accepted rules of warfare. 
Yet there was wide discrepancy between the 
Orders and the actions of some of the men. 
In Georgia many of the foraging parties had 
Gegenerated into marauding bands of 
Mounted robbers which operated not under 
the supervision of an officer but on their 
Own. These groups committed every sort 
Of outrage. Most of the pillage and wanton 
destruction of private property in the two 
Carolinas was the work of the bummers, 
“smokehouse rangers,“ or “doboys,” as this 
Peripheral minority of sclf-constituted for- 
agers was called. But the majority of officers 
and men in Sherman's army neither engaged 
in indiscriminate looting nor condoned the 
actions of those who did. 

South Carolina awaited with despair and 
trepidation the appearance of Federal soldiers 
on her soil. Sherman's intemperate lan- 
BUage in Savannah and the conduct of his 
troops in Georgia certainly warranted this 
apprehension, The Confederate general, 
Lafayette McLaws, wrote his wife from Poco- 
taligo: “There is a great alarm all through 
the country and a strong disposition to give 
Up, among the old residents even, and with 
the females especially.” Time and again 
Gov. A. B. Magrath called with little avail 
on the people of South Carolina to rally to 
the colors. Magrath's continuous appeals 
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led one Confederate officer to remark that 
he had two brigades and five proclamations 
with which to oppose the Federals. 

When Sherman commenced his march 
through the Carolinas the latter part of 
January 1865, the meager Confederate forces 
that could possibly be brought to oppose him 
were scattered from Virginia to Mississippi. 
So by February 7 the major part of the Fed- 
eral Army had penetrated, without diffculty, 
well into South Carolina and was encamped 
along the Charleston-Augusta Railroad. Five 
days later Orangeburg, to the north, was 
in Sherman's hands. 

As the army had pushed deeper into South 
Carolina, foraging had become more of a 
vital necessity to the success of the campaign. 
Although Sherman had ordered that officers 
command all foraging parties, scores of 
foragers roamed about under no supervision, 
intent only on plunder. Due largely to the 
activities of this group much of the lower 
part of the State lay in smouldering ruins 
by the second week in February. 

From Orangeburg the army moved out in 
the direction of Columbia, destroying the 
railroad as it went. This capital city, 
crowded almost to suffocation with refugees, 
was the scene of confusion and turmoil when 
the booming of cannon gave strength to the 
rumors of Sherman's proximity. Early in 
the morning of the 17th Columbia fell to the 
Federal forces, and sometime before noon 
Sherman, with a few members of his staff, 
rode into the city. His reception by the 
crowds in the streets was tumultous, but the 
temperate O. O. Howard, riding with the 
general at the time, correctly observed that 
the enthusiasm for the conquering hero was 
largely due to the inebriated condition of 
those present. 

Columbia at this time was virtually one 

vast warehouse filled with spiritous liquors. 
In the confusion of the days preceding the 
city’s fall the Negroes had gotten their hands 
on large quantities of these various bever- 
ages. They in turn passed out much of this 
alcohol to the men in blue as they ap- 
proached the capital from the north and the 
west. 
On a ride about the city Sherman had the 
unusual experience of observing large quan- 
tities of loose cotton, from bales lining the 
streets, being scattered about by a high pre- 
valling wind and at the market square he 
had to ride his horse on the sidewalk to 
avoid a long pile of burning cotton bales. 
There is conclusive evidence that at least 
some cotton was fired before Sherman en- 
tered the city but the origin of these early 
fires is still a matter of dispute. In the final 
analysis, however, the source of these blazes 
is of little significance because they had all 
been completely extinguished by midafter- 
noon. 

Consequently it cannot be said that burn- 
ing cotton was the cause of the terrible con- 
flagration of February 17 that practically 
leveled the capital city of South Carolina. 
It was the drunken solider who was primarily 
responsible for this holocaust. Still he was 
not acting under instructions from his com- 
manding general. Sherman's orders for the 
campaign of the Carolinas contain no in- 
structions for the molestation of private 
property in Columbia, 

In the long run the general felt that the 
burning of private homes, though not de- 
signed by him, was a trifling matter when 
compared with the manifold results which 
soon followed. “Though I never orcered it 
and never wished it, I have never shed any 
tears over the event, because I believe that 
it hastened what we all fought for, the end of 
the war.” This laconic statement pretty well 
sums of Sherman’s sentiments on the burn- 
ing of Columbia. 

The Army remained in the city for 2 days 
destroying, under orders, public and railroad 
property. On February 20, to the accompan- 
iment of hisses and boos from the people 
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along the streets, the troops resumed their 
march toward Winnsboro. 

This historic old town, as well as Camden 
to the south and Cheraw to the east, suffered 
much at the hands of the Federal troops. At 
Cheraw, the Army's last stop in South Caro- 
lina, Sherman learned that his former op- 
ponent, Joseph E. Johnston, had replaced 
Beauregard as commander of the Confederate 
forces in North and South Carolina. He now 
concluded that Johnston would unite his 
widely scattered forces and at a place of his 
own choosing strike one of the Federal col- 
umns on the move. Fully aware that the 
battle he wished to avold now seemed un- 
avoidable, Sherman put his army in motion 
for Fayetteville, N.C., some 70 miles north- 
east. 

South Carolina was now free of this army. 
which had applied total war in its severest 
terms within her borders. Lt. Charles S. 
Brown of the 2ist Michigan never spoke 
truer words when than he said: “South 
Carolina may have been the cause of the 
whole thing, but she has had an awful pun- 
ishment.” 

As early as January 1865 the North Caro- 
lina newspapers had begun to prepare the 
people of the State for invasion. But with 
the fall of Fort Pisher on January 15 and the 
occupation of Wilmington a week later, the 
people of North Carolina almost surrendered 
themselves to a wave of despondency. Late 
in February General Lee declared that the 
despair of the North Carolinians was destroy- 
ing his army. He wrote to Gov., Zebulon B. 
Vance: “Desertings are becoming very fre- 
quent and there is reason to believe that 
they are occasioned to considerable extent 
by letters written to the soldiers by their 
friends at home.” 

General Sherman entered North Carolina 
with the confident expectation of receiving a 
welcome from its supposedly large number of 
pro-Union citizens. Thus he had his officers 
issue orders for the gentler treatment of the 
inhabitants and, when the State line was 
crossed, circulate new instructions regu- 
lating foraging activities. But no orders 
were drafted prohibiting the burning of the 
great pine forests within the State.. North 
Carolina's turpentine woods blazed in fantas- 
tic “splendor as ‘bummiers' touched matches 
to congealed sap in notches on tree trunks.” 
Seldom did the soldiers pass up an oppor- 
tunity to fire these pine forests for burning 
rosin and tar created a spectacle of flame and 
smoke that surpassed in grandeur anything 
they had ever seen before. One Federal sol- 
dier wrote: “Among the curiosities of our 
march the burning of these factories was the 
most curious. Another remarked that often- 
times the smoke could hardly escape through 
the green canopy above and being like a pall, 
it created a feeling of awe as though one 
were within the precincts of a grand old 
cathedral.” 

On March 8 North Carolina for the first 
time felt the full weight of the Federal Army, 
the right wing having crossed the State line 
on this date. General Sherman, traveling 
with the 15th Corps, made his headquarters 
near Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church, a re- 
gion his soldiers thought looked real North- 
ernlike. Small farms and nice white, tidy 
dwellings.” However, the torrential rains 
which set in on that date soon turned the 
roads into a sea of mud and water, making 
them almost impassable for troops and 
trains. The most formidable obstacle in the 
path of the army lay in the dark, swirling 
waters of the Lumber River and its adjacent 
swamps. This region brought from Sher- 
man the remark: “It was the damnest 
marching I ever saw.“ The wagons and ar- 
tillery could only be dragged along by the 
mules with the assistance of soldiers who 
either tugged at ropes out ahead of the teams 
or put their hands to the wheels. The team- 
sters, reins in one hand, constantly punctu- 
ated the air with a dexterous whip lash to 
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remind the poor mules of their “black mill- 
tary heart and endless faults. Every sen- 
tence was ordained with an oath.” Such a 
wild scene of splashing and yelling and 
swearing and braying has rarely greeted 
mortal eyes and ears“ wrote one Ohioan of 
Sherman's army: After darkness the work 
was carried on in the eerie light of thousands 
of torches and blazing pine trees. 

The Federal cavalry under Gen, Judson 
Kilpatrick crossed the Lumber River on 
March 8. Here Kilpatrick learned that the 
Confederate cavalry under Wade Hampton 
was only a few miles in the rear and moving 
rapidly on Fayetteville. Hoping to inter- 
cept the enemy, he set a trap for them only 
to have his own camp surprised and put to 
flight on the morning of March 10 by the 
Confederate horsemen, To make his escape 
Kilpatrick, clad only in his underclothes, 
had to spring from the warm bed of a lady 
companion, mount the nearest saddleless 
horse, and disappear into a nelghboring 
swamp. 

Kilpatrick's escape on the morning of the 
surprise attack is as controversial a subject 
as the number of casualties suffered on each 
side, General Kilpatrick told an acquaint- 
ance after the war that on this particular 
morning he walked out of his headquarters 
in his slippers about daylight, as was his 
usual custom, to see that his horses were fed. 
Such a habit was certainly the exception 
rather than the rule for most high-ranking 
officers. A Confederate soldier in on this 
surprise attack presumed Kilpatrick to be 
the only example from Joshua to the 19th 
century of a major general who would walk 
out of a farm room in cold weather only 
partially dressed to see horses fed 100 yards 
away. 

Since the Federal cavalrymen eventually 
drove the Confederates out of their camp 
there is still disagreement over who actually 
got the better of the fighting at Monroe's 
Crossroads, contemptuously tagged by the 
Federal infantry as “Kilpatrick's Shirttail 
Skedaddie.” Yet the fact stands that by 
engaging Kilpatrick in battle, Hampton was 
able to open the road to Fayetteville which 
the Federal camp blocked. The Confederate 
cavalry joined Gen. W. J. Hardee near Fay- 
etteville that night. Hardee's small force 
after evacuating Charleston on February 18, 
had been moving north just ahead of Sher- 
man’s army. 

The Confederate forces withdrew across 
the Cape Fear on March 11, burning the 
bridge behind them. At the same time the 
Federal advance entered the city from the 
south. Sherman especially wanted to reach 
this river port in order that he could retake 
the arsenal located there. At the outbreak 
of war the Confederates had taken over the 
U.S. arsenal in the city and for 4 
years this valuable Government property 
had served the South. 

Payettesville suffered a great deal as a re- 
sult of the Federal occupancy. Besides the 
destruction of numerous public buildings, 
including the arsenal, there was considerable 

g by the bummers,“ but this plun- 
dering of private property was done, for the 
most part, before Gen. Absolom Baird 
took command of the city and garrisoned it 
with three brigades. 

While at Fayetteville, Sherman took the 
opportunity to replace all rejected animals 
of his trains with those taken from the local 
citizens and to clear his columns of the vast 
crowd of white refugees and Negroes that 
followed the Federal Army. He called these 
followers “20,000 to 30,000 useless mouths.” 
To Gen. A. H. Terry at Wilmington he wrote: 
“They are dead weight to me and consume 
our supplies.” At the same time he com- 
plained to Grant that he could leave Fayette- 
ville the next day were it not for the large 
crowd of refugees that encumbered his army. 

By the middle of March, Sherman had his 
entire force across the Cape Fear, and the 
move on Goldsboro had begun. The general 
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wns in a happy frame of mind as he watched 
his troops march by. The campaign was 
running Like clockwork, Goldsboro, he felt 
sure, would be his in a few days. 

From Savannah to Fayetteville, Sherman 
had moved his army in flawless fashion, but 
from this latter place to Goldsboro his oper- 
ations were definitely characterized by care- 
lessness in the management of a large army. 
He placed little importance on General 
Hardee's delaying action at Averasboro on 
March 16. Also, he allowed his columns to 
become strung out to such extent that 
Johnston canie close to crushing one of the 
Federal corps at Bentonville. At this small 
town west of Goldsboro, the Confederate 
general had skillfully managed, on March 
19, to concentrate his scattered forces. 
Completely ignorant of this move, Sherman 
allowed his Fourteenth Corps to be sur- 
prised by the enemy. For a while it looked 
as though Johnston would carry the day, but 
Federal reinforcements late in the afternoon 
blunted the Confederate offensive. 

More Union troops reached the field during 
the day of March 20, and by the next day 
Sherman had his entire army in the vicinity 
of Bentonville. That night Johnston with- 
drew his forces to Smithfield. 

General Sherman claimed victory at Ben- 
tonville, the largest battle of the war in 
North Carolina, on the grounds that he was 
in possession of the battlefield when the 
fighting closed, and that Johnston had failed 
in his attempt to crush the Federal left wing. 
Still the general had little of which to boast. 
His force was more than twice the size of 
his opponent's. Yet on March 19, the Fed- 
erals tottered on the brink of a resounding 
defeat. Sherman’s conduct at Bentonville 
bears out the truth of one of his subordi- 
nate’s statements: “Strategy was his strong- 
est point. Take him in battle and he did 
not seem to be the equal of Thomas or 
Grant.” 

Furthermore, Sherman failed to follow up 
his success by pursuing the enemy. Instead 
he moved his army into Goldsboro. Awalt- 
ing him there were the forces of Generals 
Terry and Jacob D. Cox of John M. Scho- 
neld's command which had marched up from 

and New Bern, 

The general's explanation to Grant as to 
why he pushed on to Goldsboro rather than 
after Johnston leaves something to be de- 
sired. In this communication he does not 
claim that his men were short of food or 
ammunition, “the only adequate excuse: for 
halting.” He seemed to consider shoes, which 
were noticeably absent among the men, his 
most essential need. But the scarcity of 
footwear did not warrant a delay at this 
time. The Confederate soldiers were also 
without shoes. 

At Goldsboro, Sherman was disturbed to 
find neither of the two railroads from the 
coast fully repaired and no supplies await- 
ing him. Nevertheless, he decided to change 
the foraging system. All foragers were or- 
dered dismounted and placed in the ranks. 
Their horses and mules were turned over to 
the Quartermaster Corps, which meant quite 
a few animals. “About half of this army are 
mounted,” wrote a Federal soldier before 
this order went into effect. “It rather don't 
care to do much more walking. Nearly every- 
one has his own coach, cab, buggy, cart or 
wagon, drawn by horses or mules—blind or 
lame—colts or old worn out horses or 
mules * * * General Sherman could now 
advertise a livery stable extensive enough to 
supply the whole country, provided they 
were not choice as to rigs.” 

Still, the corn-crib and fodder-stack com- 
mandoes could look back upon a plentiful 
harvest between Fayetteville and Goldsboro. 
The countryside had supplied them with 
more forage, in some instances, than they 
could carry away. Meat and meal had been 
found in abundance. So skillfully had the 
bummers covered this region that the rooster 
no longer crowed in the morning because he 
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no longer existed. Had the rooster escaped 
with his life there would have been no fence 
rail for him to perch on. At least such was 
the opinion of one newspaper correspondent. 
As vital as the forager had been to the 
success of the campaign, Gen. James D. 
Morgan, of the Federal XIV Corps, re- 
gretted that he had to exclude him from 
praise and credit. He wrote: “I have some 
men in my command * * * who have mis- 
taken the name and meaning of the term 
foragers, and have become under that name 
highwaymen with all of their cruelty and 
ferocity and none of their courage.” 
Sherman's arrival in Goldsboro had been 
announced by the columns of smoke which 
rose from buring farmhouses on the south 
side of the Neuse, but within the town it- 
self the “bummers” had little chance to 
pillage and destroy because Schofield had 
occupied the place 2 days before they arrived 
and had stationed guards to prevent out- 


rages. 

Goldsboro was entirely too small to hold 
much interest for the Federal soldiers. A 
trooper of the 103d Ilinois wrote in his 
diary that the “Town don't amount to any- 
thing” while a Michigan lieutenant referred 
to it as “a little 7 by 9 sort of a hole about 
as large as Bentonville was once.” Despite 
what they said, these men along with the 
great majority of Sherman’s soldiers enjoyed, 
as one of them put it, “luxuriating in the 
delicious spring weather." 

By March 25, repairs on the railroad from 
New Bern were finished, and the first train 
from the coast arrived in Goldsboro. This 
completed the task Sherman had set out 
to do upon leaving Savannah. His army was 
now united with the armies of Schofield and 
Terry. Large supply bases on the North 
Carolina coast were available by rail, and 
the countryside from Savannah to Golds- 
boro, for an average breadth of 40 miles, had 
been laid waste. 

‘The general now decided it was time to dis- 
cuss with Grant the plans for a junction of 
their armies around Richmond. He hoped 
to share with the Army of the Potomac the 
glory of capturing the Confederate capital. 
Late in the afternoon of March 25, Sherman 
boarded a train for City Point, Va., Grant’s 
headquarters. The visit proved futile as the 
commanding general was not disposed to 
delay his own push against Lee until the 
troops at Goldsboro could join him. So in 
5 days Sherman was back in eastern North 
Carolina, busily addressing himself to the 
task of the reorganization of his army and 
the replenishment of stores. 

On April 10 he broke camp and started 
his march on Raleigh. When Sherman's 
move was reported to Johnston at Smithfield, 
he also put his small Confederate force in 
motion for the North Carolina capital. 

the night of April 11, Sherman 
learned of Lee's surrender at Appomattox. 
The announcement of this momentous news 
the next day put the Federal soldiers in a 
hilarious mood, even as the march went for- 
ward. ‘Toward this capering army was com- 
ing a Confederate locomotive. Inside the 
car were peace commissioners out of Raleigh. 
That night at Sherman's headquarters these 
emissaries unsuccessfully conferred with the 
general about a suspension of hostilities. 
They did get from him, however, a promise 
of protection for both the State and munici- 
pal officials in the capital city. 

In the meantime the Confederate forces, 
along with Governor Vance, had evacuated 
Raleigh and Johnston had reported to Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis at Greensboro. While 
there, Johriston learned of Lee’s capitulation. 
The news of this disaster fully convinced the 
general that the Confederacy was doomed. 
He realized that his small army, its ranks 
growing thinner by the day, was no match 
for Sherman. 

In Johnston’s opinion, President Davis 
now had only one governmental power leit, 
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that of terminating the war, and he thought 
this power should be exercised immediately. 
In a conference with the President, he was 
able to get the Chief Executive, after much 
discussion, to authorize him to send Sher- 
man, who Wat Raleigh, a communication 
asking for a suspension of hostilities. 

That Sherman would arrive in Raleigh in 
the course of his march had been antici- 
Pated since the day he entered the State. 
The local papers had kept the citizens posted 
on the progress of his march. This fact 
Plus wild stories of Federal atrocities circu- 
lated by Gen. Joe Wheeler's men were not 
very comforting thoughts for the local in- 
habitants. Following the general practice 
Of those Carolinians caught in Sherman's 
Path, the citizens of Raleigh hid their pos- 
Sessions in an effort to save them. Former 
Gov. Charles Manly placed a portion of 
his possessions in a heavy wooden box and 
buried it 3 miles from the city. “It was 
a terrible job,” he declared. “I laid on the 
round perfectly exhausted before I could 
gain strength to mount my horse.” Soon 
After the Federal occupation of Fayetteville, 
Governor Vance began the transfer of State 
records and huge military stores he had 
accumulated. To Graham, Greensboro, and 
Salisbury were transferred 40,000 blankets, 
Overcoats, and clothes; English cloth for 
about 100,000 uniforms; shdes, and leather 
tor 10,000 other pairs; 150,000 pounds of 
bacon; 40,000 bushels of corn, 6,000 blades; 
and large quantities of cotton cloth, yarns, 
Cotton cards, and imported medical stores. 

last train out of Raleigh with supplies, 
Tecords, and State officials aboard left the 
depot shortly before 9 p.m. on April 12. 

Sherman arrived in Raleigh early the next 
Morning and immediately set up headquar- 
ters in the Governor's mansion which a mem- 
ber of his staff called “a musty old brick 
building = * © in derision called the palace.“ 

Johnston's message asking for a suspension 
Of hostilities reached the general on April 
l4. His immediate reply led to a meeting 
With Johnston at Daniel Bennett's farmhouse 
& few miles west of Durham. There on April 
17 and 18 Sherman granted terms to his 
adversary that restored to the South a large 
Measure of its “status quo" ante bellum con- 
dition. This generous agreement clearly 
shows that with Sherman, total war was a 
Strategic not a vindictive matter. 

While these negotiations with Johnston 
Were in progress, Sherman had the unpleas- 
ant task of announcing to his army the news 
Of President Lincoln's death. In order to 
Prevent any serious disorders, he delayed 
Teleasing the announcement until precau- 
“onary measures could be taken to insure 

safety of the city. This move in all 
Probability spared Raleigh a fate similiar 
to that of Atlanta or Columbia. 

The general assumed that his peace terms 
Would be acceptable to the administration 
in Washintgon and for several days all went 
Well for him. Raleigh, unmarred by the 
Tavages of war, made an impression on both 

erman and his soldiers, The men, with 
but few exceptions, acclaimed the city’s 
lovely trees, stately public buildings, fine 

ences, wide streets, and well-kept lawns. 

To the members of the 86th Illinois, “Raleigh 

Was the handsomest city in Famous Dixie, it 

neat and clean and its situation 
grand.“ 

The rural population of Wake and adjoin- 
ing counties where Federal troops encamped 

not fare as well as the citizens of the 
Capital. W. Mordecal wrote David 
Swain that farms in Wake, Orange, and 
ville Counties were “completely dis- 
Polled of everything in the shape of pro- 
Visions and forage.” In addition many 
houses were either burned or torn down. At 
Charles Manly's plantation 3 miles from 
h, the devastation was “thorough and 
Unsparing.” Manly listed as lost all weather- 
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boarding, flooring, windows, and furniture in 
his dwelling houses. Barns, sheds, and cot- 
ton houses were stripped of siding; fences 
were burned; gear was broken up. All hogs 
and poultry were either driven off or killed. 
Medicine, excellent brandy, whisky, wine, 
and 200 gallons of vinegar were taken. Fed- 
eral wagon trains came out every day until 
150 bushels of corn, 15,000 pounds of fodder, 
12,000 pounds of hay, and a few bushels of 
peas and wheat. were hauled off. 

Approximately 30 miles west of Raleigh at 
the small university town of Chapel Hill, a 
division of Kilpatrick's cavalry was encamped. 
These cavalrymen, however, resorted to very 
little pillaging and whiled away their time in 
much the same manner as the troops in 
Raleigh. Their commanding officer, Gen. 
Smith D. Atkins, certainly was not interested 
in robbing the countryside. He was too busy 
courting President Swain’s daughter, Ellie. 

While the troops were encamped in Chapel 
Hill, one could only speculate as to the out- 
come of this romance, Eleanor's parents cer- 
tainly did not know, having refrained from 
questioning her on the subject. It was not 
until after Atkins’ departure on May 3 that 
the long awaited announcement came. In a 
short note addressed to her parents, “Miss 
Ellie” stated that she intended to marry Gen- 
eral Atkins. She reminded her parents that 
she was 21 years old and capable of Judging 
for herself. In the face of the furor caused 
by her decision, the strong-willed Eleanor 
wrote a friend that “but one voice can pre- 
vent this affair, and that is higher than man.” 
The Almighty did not see fit to intervene and 
the couple was married August 23, 1865. It 
was victory for “true love,” wrote Cornella 
Spencer, a friend. 

Surely General Atkins, as he led his troops 
out of Chapel Hill in early May, felt that war 
was not altogether hell. r 

Sherman’s confidence that the war was 
over received a rude jolt on the morning of 
April 24 when Grant arrived at his head- 
quarters with the news that the surrender 
terms were not acceptable in Washington. 
So once again Sherman met with Johnston. 
This time he offered, and the Confederate 
genefal accepted per force, the terms Lee ha 
received at Appomattox. t 

Rebuffed in his efforts to befriend the 
South politically, Sherman did what he could 
to alleviate the economic distresses in the 
region around Raleigh. Army commanders 
were ordered to “loan” the Inhabitants at 
once all the captured horses, mules, wagons, 
and vehicles that could be spared from im- 
mediate use, Generals were encouraged to 
issue provisions, animals, and any public 
supplies that could be spared to relieve pres- 
ent wants and to encourage the inhabitants 
to renew their peaceful pursuits and to re- 
store relations of friendship among our 
fellow citizens and countrymen. Foraging 
was to cease and all provisions acquired were 
to be paid for on the spot, 

To Johnston, Sherman expressed the hope 
that the animals “loaned” the farmers would 
be enough to insure a crop. In closing, he 
repeated the familiar promise: “Now that the 
war is over. I am willing to risk my person 
and reputation as heretofore to heal the 
wounds made by the past war.“ He went on 
to say that he thought his feeling was shared 
by his army and that of Johnston also, In 
his reply the Confederate general informed 
Sherman that in all of their interviews he 
had been impressed by his sincere desire “to 
heal the wounds made by the (past) war.” 
The most amazing line in this letter was 
the usually impassive Johnston's confession 
that the misfortune of his life was that of 
having had to encounter Sherman in the 
Held. 

Sherman's plan for departure were tem- 
porarily interrupted with the arrival in 
Raleigh of the New York newspapers of April 
24. These papers carried over Secretary Ed- 
win M. Stanton’s signature a War Depart- 
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ment bulletin implying that Sherman had 
deliberately disobeyed Lincoln’s orders con- 

surrender negotiations and that for 
“bankers gold” he might allow Jefferson 
Davis, who was fleeing south at the time, to 
escape, 

The publication of this bulletin made Sher- 
man extremely angry. as if he 
were a caged lion, the general, before mem- 
bers of his staff, lashed out at Stanton as a 
“mean, scheming, vindictive politician who 
made it his business to rob military men of 
their credit earned by exposing their lives 
in the service of their country. He berated 
the people who blamed him for what he had 
done as a mass of fools, not worth fighting 
for, who did not know when a thing was well 
done. He railed at the press * * * which 
had become the engine of villiflcation.“ 

Bitter at northern politicians and the 
press, Sherman now considered as his best 
friends the defeated Confederates and the 
soldiers of his own army. In a letter to Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase, Sherman voiced a 
strong feeling for the people of the South. 
He told the judge that in case of war against 
a foreign foe he “would not hesitate” to 
mingle with the southerners and lead them 
in battle. In the same temper he wrote his 
wife, Ellen: “The mass of people south will 
never trouble us again. They have suffered 
terribly, and I now feel disposed to befriend 
them—of course not the leaders and lawyers, 
but the armies who have fought and mani- 
Tested their sincerity though misled by risk- 
ing their persons.” 

On April 28 Sherman summoned to his 
headquarters. in the Governor's mansion all 
corps and army commanders. He explained 
to them their duties after his departure. 
The necessary orders were completed and on 
April 29, Sherman departed by rail for Wil- 
mington. He could leave Raleigh knowing 
he had honestly endeavored to shorten the 
road to reunion. If the terms first offered 
Johnston had been accepted, the southern 
people would have resumed the place they 
held in the Union in 1860, and the evils of 
congressional reconstruction might have 
been forestalied. 

In retrospect, Sherman considered the 
march north from Sayannah “by far the most 
important in conception and execution of 
any act of * * * [his] life.” He placed par- 
ticular importance on his operations in the 
Carolinas because, he he states it; “I honestly 
believe that the grand march of the western 
army * * * from Savannah to Raleigh was 
an important factor in the final result, the 
overwhelming victory at Appomattox, and 
the glorious triumph of the Union cause.” 
This statement by Sherman raises the ques- 
tion as to whether the devastation wrought 
in the Carolinas by his army had a direct 
and immediate bearing on the end of the 
war, 

Sherman's movements through South and 
North Carolina were bold, imaginative 
strokes, masterfully executed. One historian 
has rightly characterized the Carolinas cam- 
paign as “a triumph of physical endurance 
and mechanical skill on the part of the army 
and of inflexible resolution in the general.” 
Sherman was absolutely sincere in his con- 
viction that total war was the most effective 
means at hand to shorten the conflict; yet, 
this method of warfare as applied in the 
Carolinas had little direct bearing on Lee's 
decision to surrender when and where he did. 
It was the practical annihilation of Hood's 
army in Tennessee that paved the way for 
Appomattox. 

Sherman disrupted much of the rail com- 
munications in two Carolinas, as well as de- 
stroying large quantities of the South’s 
dwindling supplies, but Lee’s army was not 
short of rations because of Sherman's march. 
The Confederate plight at Richmond was due 
largely to a breakdown in the transportation 
system in Virginia. Cavalry raids to Lee's 
rear in late 1864 and early 1865 had de- 
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stroyed much in the way of railroad installa- 
tions. Up to the day of Lee's capitulation 
special depots, in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, were filled with ample provisions ear- 
marked for the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Had transportation been available during the 
latter months of the war, Lee's men would 
not have had to subsist on meager provi- 
sions. The chief of the Confederate commis- 
sary reported in February 1955 that it was 
even possible to draw a surplus for the Rich- 
mond and Petersburg depots “whenever 
transportation could be procured.” 

The Federal march north from Savannah, 
nevertheless, brought home to the people of 
the Carolinas the stern realities of war, The 
use of a military force against the civilian 
population and economic resources unques- 
tionably helped to undermine the morale of 
the South, producing a “defeatist psychol- 
ogy both on the home front and on the 
battlefield. As noted earlier, Lee's ranks were 
thinned daily by the desertions of soldiers 
going home to protect their families in the 
line of Sherman’s march. In this respect 
the Carolinas campaign had an indirect ef- 
fect on Grant's operations in Virginia. 

General Sherman's military stature rests 
not upon the effect his cam in the 
Carolinas had upon Lee's defeat but upon his 
refusal to be bound by orthodox strategy 
and stubborn military tradition which called 
for him to defeat or destroy the enemy's 
main army before striking at the “state shel- 
tered behind it.” To have seen and grasped 
the importance of such a move has given 
Sherman a ranking position among the coun- 
try’s great military leaders. As a strategist 
he was far ahead of his time. Some present- 
day writers see in the flexibility of Sherman's 
operations a similarity to modern panzer tac- 
tics and in his destruction of the South’s 
economic resources a picture of strategic 
bombings. 

Though pitiless in campaign and intem- 
perate in language, Sherman was not a cruel 
individual with the instincts of a barbarian. 
He conceived of total war as a strategic neces- 
sity demanded by the very nature of war 
itself. To him war was cruelty and you 
could not refine it. 


Padre Island National Seashore is Major 
Attraction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
with the warmer weather coming on, the 
wisdom of Congress in making Padre 
Island a national seashore will soon be 
proven by the largest crowd of tourists in 
the island’s history. 

Although the final developments for 
this project are still being undertaken, 
this island is already becoming a haven 
for tourists, with its long expanses of 
while sand, as it is the last remaining 
while-sand beach in America, with its 
beautiful solitude along its beaches, and 
its warm gulf waters. 

To illustrate the beauty and benefits 
of this national seashore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that an article entitled 
“Padre Island National Seashore Proj- 
ect Launched,” written by L. A. Wilke, 
and published on April 25, 1965, in the 
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Wichita Falls Times be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, 

April 25, 1965) 
PADRE ISLAND NATIONAL SEASHORE PROJECT 
LAUNCHED 
(By L. A. Wilke) 

The current budget request of President 
Johnson for approximately a million dollars 
for first construction work on the Padre 
Island National Seashore project will begin 
a new era in the history of this romantic 
stretch of sand and shell along the South 
Texas coastline. 

The money will go into construction of an 
office building, headquarters, and immediate 
tourist facilities for the island, according to 
William L. Bowen, National Park Superin- 
tendent In charge. Currently the park proj- 
ect officials are using temporary headquar- 
ters to carry on their surveys and negotia- 
tions for land acquisition. 

For those who want to remember Padre 
Island somewhat as it was, this will be the 
biggest year in the tourist history of the 
island, officials predict. The year 1964 
brought more tourists to the island, and it 
received more publicity than for any other 
half-dozen years since its beaches have been 
accessible to the general public. The island 
can be reached now over two county-owned 
causeways. At the north end of the island, 
there is a causeway from Corpus Christi. 


CAUSEWAY BUILT 


At the south end, Cameron County has 
built a causeway from Port Isabel to South 
Padre Beach, 

Projected is another causeway from Port 
Mansfield, east to Raymondville, to the mid- 
section of the island. This causeway will 
run parallel to the U.S. Government ship- 
ping channel which splits the island at this 
point. This channel provides access directly 
to the Gulf of Mexico from Port Mansfield, 
where Willacy County has installed a mas- 
sive, highly efficient boat basin. 2 

Padre Island has had an immense amount 
ot publicity during the past year. More than 
a score of travel writers, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Texas Tourist Development 
Agency, last spring played on the island. 
Their writing still is appearing in magazines 
of national circulation. 

Later some 200 members of the Outdoor 
Writers Association of America, spent a day 
there, fishing, beachcombing and shell hunt- 
ing. There hardly has been a week since then 
when an item hasn't appeared in some out- 
doors column about the wonders of the 
South Padre Beach. 


This area boasts a post office, South Padre 
Island, Tex., and a chamber of commerce. 
The latter organization has prepared beauti- 
ful descriptive literature on the area. They 
describe fully the modern motels, marinas, 
and other facilities provided for either 
tourists or those who want to become resi- 
dents. 

ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Another push was given South Padre 
promotion recently when a corps of Braniff 
Airlines hostesses and photographers went to 
the island to make pictures and gather in- 
formation for the benefit of Braniff cus- 
tomers traveling to the south. 

To meet the demands of those who visit 
Padre Island, additional facilities are now 
being provided. These will include several 
chain motor hotels, supermarkets, and per- 
haps an apartment complex. 

However, main development foreseen for 
the year will be the projection of the new 
causeway, and the possibility of building a 
road some 20 miles up the center of the is- 
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land between Port Isabel and the 
Mansfield ship channel. 

Currently, the area just south of the Port 
Mansfield Channel not involved in the na- 
tional seashore program, is being developed 
for subdivision by the South Padre Invest- 
ment Corp., of Austin and Brownsville. 
George Sandlin, of Austin, is president of 
this company which has extensive plans for 
the area development. 

Padre Island provides excellent play- 
grounds for both summer and winter vaca- 
tionists. During the winter hundreds of 
families from the Middle West have spent the 
cold months in the warm sunshine of the 
island, fishing, playing in the sand, and en- 
Joying other activities. Reservations already 
made at the deluxe island motels now in- 
dicate it will be the heaviest summer influx 
ever experienced. 

Most of the land on Padre Island became 
a national seashore 2 years ago through con- 
gressional action. It is the last remaining, 
white sand beach in America and its de- 
velopment now is underway. 


Port 


Former Cincinnati Mayor, Charles P. Taft, 
Opposes Coordinator for Urban Prob- 


lems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many experienced city, county, and 
State officials in the Republican Party 
whose voices are heard all too seldom in 
discussing the proposals made in Wash- 
ington favoring an ever more powerful 
Federal Government. The son of for- 
mer President William Howard Taft and 
brother of the late beloved Robert A. 
Taft, has had years of experience as 
mayor of Cincinnati and as city council- 
man. In the magazine Christianity and 
Crisis, April 19, 1965, he wrote a letter 
taking exception with the proposal for 
a Cabinet officer of urban affairs. His re- 
marks deserve careful study among the 
Members of Congress, and members and 
local officials, some of whom may too 
easily accept this project without 
thinking. 

The article follows: 

COORDINATOR FOR URBAN PROBLEMS 
To the Editors: 

I have just read the editorial by Richard , 
T. Baker on “Governing Our Cities“ in your 
March 22 issue, He includes this sentence, 
“The proposal for a Cabinet officer of urban 
affairs is a sound one.“ 

I must take vigorous exception to this 
statement. In the first place Mr. Johnson 
did not propose it; he proposed that the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (HHFA) 
be made a Cabinet post. The President has 
learned what John F. Kennedy did not: 
that the problem in the cities, in dealing 
with the Federal Government, is to get co- 
ordination between the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, the Bureau of Public Roads (in 
Commerce) and the Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. This is not accom- 
plished by a cabinet office of urban affairs. 
because the holder of that office will be 
fighting with the other cabinet officers. 
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Even if the HHFA is made a Cabinet office, 
tor which there may be some reason, it will 
not help the cities at all. 

What is needed is what Mr. Kennedy did 
for the District of Columbia, to appoint Mr. 


Horsky as a Special Assistant in the White - 


House to coordinate the impact of the three 
departments on the District. His post should 
be enlarged to become the Assistant to the 
President for Urban Affairs. In that post a 
Strong person could require coordination be- 
tween the Cabinet officers and the head of 
HHFA. 
CHARLES P. TAFT, 
City Councilman, Cincinnati, Ohto. 


A New Voice Is Heard in Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, 2 months 
ago, I was among a group of Members of 
this House, of both parties, on a short 
trip to Selma, Ala., where a number of 
eons were attempting to register to 

They encountered storm trooper. tac- 
tles employed by the forces of reaction. 

a result of the outrageous murders 
and other violence, this Congress is well 
along its way to enacting a tight but rea- 
Sonable law to guarantee that no Ameri- 
can citizen shall be denied his most basic 
Civil right. 

„After its flirtation with the tactics of 
Nazi Germany, there seems a slight 
Change of attitude in Alabama. The 
change may be due in part to the emerg- 
Ence of an enlightened self-interest on 
the part of the business and industrial 
Comunity of the State. 


Under leave to revise and extend my 
Temarks, I include an excellent news 
analysis from the Washington Post of 
April 18, 1965: 


A New Voice Is HEARD IN ALABAMA—TRE "BIG 
MULES” CALL FOR MODERATION 


(By Robert E. Baker) 


i The “big mules” of Alabama have gathered 

Sr a massive effort to push segregationist 
Gov. George C. Wallace toward racial 
moderation. 

The question is, Did the big mules— the 
top civic and business leaders of the State 
Wait too long? 

The call for moderation in Alabama fol- 
ows a pattern that has been familiar during 
the last decade in Southern States and com- 
munities In racial crises, Inese places turn 
the corner toward moderation only when the 
big muies start kicking, 

And the big mules start kicking only when 
their pocketbooks are pinched. 

Industrialists and busmessmen generally 

ave stood aloof from involvement in racial 
Matters in Southern States. But they even- 
‘ually have entered the field when a racial 
Crisis threatens to hurt them economically. 

Virginia’s top industrial leaders played a 
Tole in defeating massive resistance to school 
desegregatlon, when schools were closed and 
the economic future clouded. They did it in 
à Virginia manner, however, not flamboy- 
Sntly, but by laying down the law to then 
Gov. J, Lindsay Almond, Jr., at a dinner 
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meeting in Richmond's 
Club. 

Threatened school closings in Georgia also 
spurred the reluctant mules into action. In 
Little Rock, the city had to undergo a serj- 
ous financial setback before the top business 
and industrial men took action against the 
defiance of Goy. Orval E, Faubus. The busi- 
nessmen of Birmingham and Atlanta were 
instrumental in settling racial impasses and 
strife. 

In pre-World War II years, the moneyed 
and business interests in the South sup- 
ported the demagog, giving him free run 
of the race issue in return for economic con- 
cessions and policies of opposition to orga- 
nized labor. 

But the South's economic base began shift- 
ing after World War II away from a pre- 
ponderance of textile mills and agriculture 
with reliance on cheap, unskilled labor, In 
the new industrial South, it is no longer to 
the advantage of business to have a dema- 
gog running politics because bad race re- 
lations today means bad business. 

A few years ago, the business community 
of New Orleans went along with Gov. James 
H. Davis and his defiant segregationist man- 
ner in return for favorable taxes and other 
concessions. But they awakened to find the 
Governor leading Louisiana into a school de- 
segregation crisis that was hurting them 
economically—and they banded together to 
push moderation. 

SOME ACTED BEFORE CRISIS 


In some areas, the industrialists and busi- 
nessmen have acted before the crisis. Such 
was the case in Charlotte, N.C., where the 
city leaders and top businessmen each took 
a Negro to lunch downtown to show every- 
body that the public accommodations re- 
quirement of the Civil Rights Act was to be 
obeyed. 

In hard-core Mississippi, the businessmen, 
bankers, and industrialists finally came forth 
to call for racial moderation and only then 
did the State begin to move, slowly, away 
from utter deflance. It is significant that, 
in Alabama's recent crisis in Selma, neither 
Gov. Paul B. Johnson, of Mississippi nor Gov. 
John J. Mekeithen, of Louisiana, has lent 
any support to Wallace. 

Last week; the big mules of Alabama 
started kicking. In full-page advertisements 
in 22 State newspapers and in influential 
newspapers in the North, they called for 
obedience to the Civil Rights Act and asked 
business leaders of the State to provide 
leadership in obeying the fair employment 
provisions that go into effect in July. 


LAW-AND-ORDER STATEMENT 


They said the vast majority of Alabamans 
believe in law and order, fair treatment, and 
in the basic human dignity of all people to 
all men. They obliquely suggested the for- 
mation of a statewide biracial committee. 
They condemned public demonstrations 
which violate the law and hoodlums who 
take the law into their own hands. And any- 
body should be able to vote, they said, if he 
can pass fairly administered tests. 

The big mules did not come out in public 
by name. Instead, the advertisement was 
signed by the chambers of commerce in 17 
cities from Birmingham to Sylacauga, and 
by the State chamber of commerce, the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Alabama, the Alabama 
Bankers Association, and the Alabama Tex- 
tile Manufacturers Association. 

The Selma-Dallas County Chamber of 
Commerce was not among the orlginal spon- 
sors of the ad. But Friday the Selma City 
Council yoted 8 to 0 to endorse it and both 
the city council and the local chamber took 
out ads in today’s edition of the Selma Times- 
Journal to support the original statements. 

LOSS OF U.S. CONTRACTS FEARED 

The impetus for the businessmens move 

was not the boycott of Alabama products and 


Commonwealth 
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industry called by the Reverend Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., This was simply an added 
factor. = 

The basic impetus was the fear that Ala- 
bama might start losing out on Federal Gov- 
ernment contracts upon which the State’s 
economy depends heavily, Instrumental in 
getting support for the statement were the 
industries and businesses around the space 
center of Huntsville, for example. 

Behind it, too, were big businessmen lke 
Winton Blount, who is president of the State 
chamber of commerce and a financial backer 
of Alabama Republicans but, more impor- 
tantly, a contractor who depends on huge 
Federal installations. 

These men felt that Governor Wallace's 
defiance on racial matters was isolating Ala- 
bama and they feared that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the future might throw contracts 
and projects elsewhere. 

Also striking deep concern Into the Ala- 
bama industrialists and bankers was a story 
about the troubles of the Hammermill Paper 
Co. that appeared in the April 9 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Hammermill’s perfectly proper decision in 
May 1964, to build a $30 million pulp plant 
in Selma eventually got the company in- 
volved in Selma’s racial problems this year. 
The lesson for industry, said the newspaper, 
is to consider racial harmony along with eco- 
nomic factors before locating in the South. 

It is significant, therefore, that the news- 
paper advertisement of the Alabama business 
groups was taken in the Wall Street Journal, 
among others, last week. 

The stand for moderation by Alabama's 
businessmen comes tardily, In the past, the 
successful candidate for the Senate or gov- 
ernorship in Alabama depended, of course, 
upon getting more than 50 percent of the 
mass voters—plus a sufficient portion of the 
business interests to put up the necessary 
money. 

TWO YEARS OF SILENCE 

But Alabama’s business interests, many of 
which supported Wallace for Governor, lapsed 
into silence for the past 2 years. They ab- 
dicated their traditional position of influence 
as Wallace set about building a mass white 
following which today, expert observers say, 
could still rack up to 70 to 80 percent of the 
votes in a statewide election, 

And thus the industrialists of Alabama, in 
taking their stand and placing their adver- 
tisement, are attempting to reassert their in- 
fluence. 

They got favorable reaction from Wall 
Street and many Negro leaders. But the big 
question mark ts still its effect upon Wallace. 
The politically shrewd Governor must weigh 
his future—prospects of a Democratic pri- 
mary race for the Senate next year against 
incumbent Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Who 
praised the businessmen's stand—in the light 
of such factors as massive white voter sup- 
port, a prospect of greatly increased Negro 
voter registration, and the businessmen's 
push for moderation. 

WALLACE BENDS SLIGHTLY 

Wallace has shown a wee indication of 
moderation. After the recent Selma-Mont- 
gomery march was over, the Governor did 
meet with a Negro delegation that presented 
grievances. Last week, he chatted with Negro 
educators of the State. And there have been 
reports that he might appoint, not a bi- 
racial State commission, but a Negro advisory 
committee. 

The Governor will sit back and determine 
his next best move from a political stand- 
point. He will consider the stand of the “big 
mules,” but not with the consideration they 
would have had if they had not been silent 
through the racial turmoil of the past 2 years. 
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Presidential Pay Boost for 
Military Is Piddling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it costs 
$7,000 just to put a recruit in uniform, 
through 3 months of basic training, and 
get him to a ship or military unit. It 
costs many thousands more to train him 
in the technical skills America now re- 
quires in her fighting men. Every mem- 
ber of the military forces who does not 
reenlist after this investment is made in 
him must be replaced and this chain of 
expenditure is restarted. While Secre- 
tary McNamara has applied his cost- 
effectiveness formulas to military hard- 
ware, he seems to have overlooked the 
fact that effective fighting forces are a 
combination of both people and hard- 
ware and that cost effectiveness can be 
applied on the people side of the equation 
as well. 

Military pay scales which provide in- 
centive to reenlistments undoubtedly will 
prove in the end more effective and less 
costly than the present drastically low 
pay scales. Recognizing this as just plain 
commonsense, Chairman MENDEL RIVERS 
of the House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has wisely introduced legislation to 
establish such pay scales. He is sup- 
ported almost unanimously by the mem- 
bership of his committee. 

Now the President comes along with a 
demand for military pay raises of much 
smaller amounts. They are likely too 
small to accomplish the desired purpose 
of raising the reenlistment rates, thus 
they will result merely in raising defense 
costs without encouraging reenlistments. 
The net effect will be a dead loss to the 
people of the United States. One won- 
ders whether such policies are deliber- 
ately aimed at making our Defense Es- 
tablishment so costly to support that we 
will be forced into risky disarmament 
steps. 

On May 14 the Los Angeles Times edi- 
torial commented on the pay raise issue 
as follows: 

SoLīÐ Miurrany Pay Ras DUE 

In a day when the balance of power has 
already shifted heayily to the executive 
branch, it is hard to see why Congress should 
go along with President Johnson’s proposal 
to trim its prerogatives still further. 

The President this week asked authority to 
set pay scales for both military and civilian 
personnel on the Federal payroll—subject 
only to Congress right to veto within 60 days. 

This would drastically alter the traditional 
procedure in which Congress writes legisla- 
tion, after due consideration of White House 
opinion, which the President can veto if he 
wishes. The idea should be rejected. 

Mr. Johnson's was part of a larger 
Federal pay plan which, in other respects, 
has much to commend it. 

Creation of a permanent salary review 
commission, as he suggested, could bring a 
continuing body of expertise to bear on Fed- 
eral pay problems. 

The President proposed that civil servants 
get a 3-percent pay increase, effective Jan- 
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uary 1. Draftees and recruits in the military 
services would get a hike of 2.7 percent. But, 
in a move to encourage reenlistments, the 
proposal provides for boosts of 4.8 percent 
to men with over 2 years’ service. 

Total annual tab would be $853 million. 

Actually Congress should seriously con- 
sider military pay hikes greater than the 
President requested. 

Compensation for military men has lagged 
behind that for civil employees in recent 
years. The last boost for servicemen came 
2 years ago, and it was not overly generous. 

The Air Force alone figures that 71,000 of 
its men hold off-duty jobs to make ends 
meet. Some service families are on relief. 
Bad housing frequently is another contrib- 
utor to poor morale and low reenlistment 
rates. 

If more money can reduce the turnover 
of expensively trained military technicians, 
it will pay for itself. 

The 10.7-percent boost supported by key 
members of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee may or may not be too high. Buta 
substantial increase definitely is due, and 
comments from key men in both parties in- 
dicate that one will be forthcoming. 

Taxpayers must keep a wary eye on the 
lawmakers, however, lest they get carried 
away and yote themselves another raise. 


What Next for the American Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents recently said: 

We live in an economy that draws the 
farmer away from the soll; that beckons to 
youth to seek vocations and employment 
where the risks are fewer and the tangible 
rewards more quickly realized; that offers job 
opportunities for husband and wife * * * it 
is here that the rural citizenship faces its 
most serious, and at the same time, most 
complex challenge. 


It is against this backdrop of happen- 
ings in my State that I offer a recent 
editorial from the Dakota Farmer pub- 
lished at Aberdeen, S. Dak., on April 17, 
1965, and include it in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

RECENT STATEMENTS BY SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE ORVILLE FREEMAN INVITE FURTHER 
eee ON THE Dmreriox oF FARM 

OLICY 


Farm planners apparently intend to sep- 
arate the problems of commercial agriculture 
from problems of what is considered non- 
commercial agriculture, or rural society, or 
something. 

Last month the Secretary of Agriculture 
stated: “The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
is broadening its concern from agriculture as 
an industry and the well-being of farm peo- 
ple to all of rural America.” 

He stressed that the Department's concern 
is for all rural people, farmers, and nonfarm- 
ers alike. Freeman said this does not mean 
efforts for the farmers have been down- 
graded, but it recognizes “that programs for 
agriculture as an industry are not enough by 
themselves to serve adequately the needs of 
the nonfarm rural community.” 

Freeman hinted the USDA is due for a 
name . Said he: “Regardless of the 
name which eventually will adorn the De- 
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partment, rural affairs has become a part of 
the working title.” 

This fits the emerging pattern of policy 
statements from Washington. This dual ap- 
proach to rural areas was first put on official 
record by the President in his farm message 
to Congress, Some farmers now farming are 
considered unable to rise to the level of an 
efficient family farm operation. They are 
an excess human resource problem for com- 
mercial agriculture. Such a premise leads to 
a setup in programs that will redirect these 
human resources (people, in other words) 
into other lines of work. 

At the same time, the administration gives 
every indication it does not favor the de- 
population of rural areas. Hence, nonfarm 
businesses must spring up in rural areas to 
absorb the people agricultural technology 18 
displacing or allowed to displace. 

It could mean that fully as much public 
money, or more, will be spent in rural areas, 
but not specifically on commercial agricul- 
ture. Price support and voluntary control 
programs don’t look to be abandoned for 
awhile, but their theraputic ability is being 
discounted. The fact that they have tended 
to benefit the prosperous farmers more than 
others has been a telling blow. 

We haven't heard that the administration 
favors the alternate approach of direct in- 
come payments to farmers based on a cutoff 
according to their relative prosperity, This 
approach would continue to center on com- 
mercial agriculture. Farmers themselves 
would be the object of most of the economic 
pump priming, to the purpose of retaining 
human resources in commercial agriculture 
and thereby vitalize associated businesses 
and communities in rural areas. 

But current administration thinking, 85 
we see it, is for less involvement in commer- 
cial agriculture (or at least no more Involve- 
ment). ‘To balance this, it would spend 
more money in rural areas for things like 
education for other lines of work and indus- 
trial development, which may or may not be 
related to agriculture. Not quite the same 
pump would be primed as in a program com- 
mitted to keeping the current number of 
farm families on farms at satisfactory levels 
of living. 


The proposed Federal budget cuts for con- 
servation practices fits the thinking that 
some rural economic and social problems gO 
beyond those of commercial agriculture, 
hence should be dealt with separately. The 
Budget Bureau recommends that ACP cost 
share funds be reduced $100 million, or by 40 
percent for fiscal 1966. In addition, Federal 
appropriations for SCS technical assistance 
would be cut about $20 million. Farmers and 
soil conservation districts would be asked to 
make up this difference by paying for techni- 
cal assistance in establishing soil conserva- 
tion practices. (Technical assistance has 
been offered without charge since 1937.) 
However, soil conservation leaders (primarily 
farmers) warn this would cut applications 
for conservation practices on privately owned 
land by 50 percent. 

We're not in favor of the cuts either, but 
you can see the Budget Bureau's thinking be- 
hind them. The efficient farmer is assumed 
able to share more of the costs. Most farm- 
ers without the capacity will be encouraged 
to seek other lines of work. The idea is tO 
get the same amount of conservation work 
done on $120 million less, which then can be 
used for other projects. 

However, we question the soundness of 
adding yet another production cost to farm- 
ers whose production costs have increased 
while prices received have decreased. They 
might not be too receptive to installing those 
conservation practices which might be im- 
portant for preserving a resource for future 
generations but not capable of yielding 4 
very high immediate return. For those of us 
who extoll the benefits of soil conservation 
as an investment for both immediate and 
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long-term returns, the Budget Bureau's pro- 
posal would at least give farmers the chance 
to put more of their money where our col- 
lective mouth is. 

If the administration commits itself to re- 
Vitalizing economies in rural areas, while 
letting commercial agriculture run more 
Of a free course (relatively speaking), you 
can expect more activity in such programs as 
Tural area development (RAD), rural edu- 
Cation, FHA housing loans, and the like. 

We think things like the RAD program are 
fine and know many Dakota private citizens 
&re working hard in their local committees. 

But we would think such programs would 
be hard pressed for results in the Dakotas 
Under a master plan which intends a heavy 
redirection of funds from agriculture to 
Other works designed to make better use of 
excess human resources now in agriculture. 
The Dakotas are primarily rural. Most serv- 
ices and industries now depend not only on a 
healthy commercial agriculture but a fairly 
Well populated one as well. 

There are opportunities in the Dakotas 
for nonfarm industrial and business devel- 
Spment, but are there that many? 

Anyway, we get the impression that rural 
Tenaissance is to be weighted toward non- 
farm industry and business. But farming 
and ranching are what the Dakotas know 
best, and the area has distinct disadvantages 
for nonfarm industry. We have the feeling 
there might be a lot of brave but unfulfilled 
talk about nonfarm industry. At the same 
time we know there are a lot of Dakota 
farmers who, if faced with a choice, would 
Tather see less population and business ac- 
tivity than tie in with complicated and re- 
Strictive Government farm programs that 
bring with them the specter of creeping 
Socialism, 


Confusion in Unmerging 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Knoxville Journal carried a very infor- 
Mative editorial in its issue of May 8, 
1965, which I believe will be of great in- 

to all. 

In recent weeks, much has been said 
about “unmerging” bank mergers. How 
do you cut in two a banking institution 
Which has been in being for some time? 

This editorial, written by Guy L. 
Smith, editor, makes some very salient 
points which I would like to make avail- 
able to readers of the Recorp. He points 
Out the need for an amendment to the 
law or to pass a new one that would 
Measurably meet the iequirements of 
both justice and commonsense. This 
Should be done. 

The editorial follows: 

CONFUSION IN UNMERGING 

In Lexington, Ky., the biggest bank in the 
area, the First National Bank & Trust Co., 

Under court order to break itself up into 
the two institutions the merger of which 
in 1961 formed the banking institution un- 
der the title named. 

It is understandable that neither the Jus- 
Uce Department, which brought the suit to 

unmerge“ the two Lexington banks, under 
Provisions of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
Ror the Federal Court which ruled in its 
favor has advanced any clear pattern for the 
emberment of the two institutions. 


. 
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How do you cut in two a banking institu- 
tion which has been in being for almost 5 
years? How do you equitably divide the de- 
posits which represented new business after 
the merger? How are shareholders, who 
bought stock subsequent to the merger, to 
be compensated? How are loans now out- 
standing from the merged bank to be divided 
between the two separated institutions? 

While some kind of answer is being sought 
to such questions as this, the Federal Court 
has ordered that “all capital stock in the 
merged bank is to be issued in the name of 
a corporate trustee to be held by it until 
directed by order of this court to be dis- 
tributed to the proper shareholders.” 

In a subsequent order, the court directed 
that present shareholders of the merged in- 
stitution shall become shareholders in the 
separated banks in proportion to their pres- 
ent holdings in the merged bank. While the 
court in its wisdom has ordered the two 
banks to be restored to their status prior to 
the merger, the ownership of the stock of 
the two banks is to be identical. In other 
words, the same shareholders are to own both 
new banks but are to be put to the additional 
expense of operating two banking houses 
which would be presumably competing. 

Nor is the Léxington case unique. The 
Justice Department has already obtained an 
order from Federal court to similarly force 
the dismemberment of the Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co. of New York, the coun- 
try's fourth largest bank. Sults are pending 
against the Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago, the seventh largest U.S. 
bank, and Crocker-Citizens National Bank 
of San Francisco. In the past 3 years, there 
have been 465 US. bank mergers ap- 
proved by either the Comptroller of the 
Currency, the Federal Reserve Board, or the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Pre- 
sumably any or all of these mergers could 
now become targets of the Justice Depart- 
ment in the name of preserving a climate of 
competition in the communities where the 
banks are located. 

The Nation’s business community, we 
think, will almost unanimously regard these 
court successes on the part of the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a form of idiocy which will 
cause substantial injury to shareholders in 
the present institutions and will result ac- 
tually in no expansion in the area of compe- 
titive banking. When one considers the 
state of monopoly which exists, for example, 
in radio and television in Austin, Tex., or in 
the operations of national labor unions, the 
unjustifiable intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the banking business as out- 
lined above appears not only silly but crimi- 
nal. What the court's decision amounts to, 
in effect, is deprival of the property of share- 
holders without due process of law. 

If the rulings of the various Federal courts 
on these bank mergers actually conform to 
the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, then this would be the time for Con- 
gress to amend the law or pass a new one 
that would measurably meet the require- 
ments of both justice and commonsense. 


Robert Anderson Nailling, Teenager of 
the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 
IN THE nove pia REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 
Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, several 


years ago I participated in the wedding 
of Mr. and Mrs, Sam Cary Nailling, now 
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living at 515 East Main Street, Union 
City, Tenn. She was then Miss Virginia 
Anderson. 5 

They have an outstanding family and 
only recently one of their sons, Robert 
Anderson Nailling, was selected as Teen- 
ager of the Week. 

Robert Anderson Nailling has such an 
outstanding record that I thought it 
should be brought to the attention of 
the Congress of the United States. 

The Memphis Press-Scimitar, an out- 
standing newspaper in the mid-South 
and the Nation as well has an excellent 
section devoted to all of the teenagers of 
the South. 

The writeup by James Reid follows: 
From the Memphis Press-Scimitar, Apr. 16, 

1965] 


TEENAGER OF THE WEEK—Faom Union CITY, 
Tenn,—HeE PLANS To Be A SURGEON 


(By James Reid, of the Press-Scimitar staff) 


Robert Anderson Nallling, 18-year-old son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Cary Nailling, 515 
East Main Street, of Union City, Tenn., has 
u long list of impressive achievements. 

“Bobby has a dynamic personality in that 
he accepts each honor as a stepping stone to 
a greater challenge,” said Mrs. John C. Green, 
of Union City in nominating Bob. “Some of 
his most outstanding qualities are capability, 
dependability, and a fervent desire to do his 
best with each opportunity. Bobby never 
sells himself short; he has the determination 
to continue a task until he finds success.” 

Bob, a Union City High School senior, is 
1965 class valedictorian with a 97.89 average. 
He has been a member of the National Honor 
Society 3 years. He was first place winner 
of the Mid-South Latin Tournament at 
Memphis in 1962 with first year Latin, re- 
turned in 1963 with second year Latin and 
repeated the honor. 

Bob won first place in the regional math 
contest in 1962 and in 1964, placing in the 
top 10 math students of West Tennessee in 
1963 and in 1964. 

He was winner of the American Legion 
Obion County essay award last year. 

School principal Guy E. Phipps says of 
Bob: “This year we honored two students 
from each subject taught in our school. 
Any one student could be honored only in 
one subject. Bob was nominated for an 
award by his teachers in all six of his subject 
fields. He is blessed with a wonderful sense 
of humor, a warm disposition and a fine 
personality.” 

In addition to his high scholastic rating, 
Bob by no means neglected participation 
in extra curricular activities. He played the 
leading role in last year’s band musical and 
was emcee of the junior-senior banquet. 

Bob played basketball in 1962 and 1963 and 
served as varsity basketball manager the 
same years. 

As a member of the First Christian Church 
in Union City, Bob is a choir member and 
was associate president of Tennessee Chris- 
tian Youth Fellowship in 1963-64 and serves 
now as its president. 

Yet, Bob Nailling finds time to work on 
Saturdays and during holidays at Kirkland’s 
clothing store to earn his own money. 

Bob plans a career as a doctor, hoping to 
attend Vanderbilt for his studies, later to 
specialize as a surgeon. He has an older 
brother, a younger brother, and one younger 
sister, His father is a Union City attorney. 

“I don’t seem to have much time for a 
hobby,” said Bob, but I find great relaxation 
and satisfaction in my music.“ He plays 
the trombone. 

Edward Welch, chairman of Boys State 
Committee with the American Legion, said 
of Bob, “He is the type of young man that 
I am proud to have my son associate with.” 
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Congress Does Have a Role: To Study 
and Analyze, New York Times States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often demands are made on editorial 
pages for Congress to act without think- 
ing or without study. I have often de- 
plored this and have urged more thor- 
ough committee work, committee reports, 
adequate staffing, including for the mi- 
nority, and genuine debate and amend- 
ment on the floor. It is interesting that 
in connection with certain foreign policy 
situations some newspapers are now be- 
ginning to demand that Congress 
through its appropriate committees 
really study the situation, hold hearings 
and that the Democratic Party, which 
has overwhelming working majorities in 
both Houses, begin to start to exercise 
some of the responsibility it has. 

On May 9, 1965, the New York Times 
published an editorial entitled: “Gov- 
ernment, by Crisis,” which toward the 
end of it begins to discuss the subject. 
I hope that the editors of the New York 
Times will continue to recognize that 
scholarship in Congress is much needed 
and should be encouraged, 

The editorial follows: 


GOVERNMENT BY CRISIS 


The Dominican and Vietnam troubles dis- 
close a serious weakness in this country’s 
management of its foreign affairs. This 
weakness has been a long time developing 
and it will not easily be set right, but its 
many-sided nature and its implications de- 
serve exploration. 

The weakness is simply stated. Congress 
control of the warmaking power has been 
eroded almost to the point of invisibility. 
This development is readily understandable 
insofar as the waging of thermonuclear war 
is concerned. If the President learns that 
hostile atomic missiles have been launched 
against the United States, he has no time and 
no choice except to act in his unique ca- 
pacity as Commander in Chief. 

But it is guerrilla wars, undeclared wars, 
civil wars, and wars by subversion that now 
plague the world and are likely to continue 
as the chief difficulties In the years ahead. 
It is in this area of policymaking that the 
people's elected representatives in Congress 
have largely abdicated their constitutional 
responsibilities. 

Speed is not the overriding consideration 
in.making policy in these diverse difficulties. 
The war in Vietnam, for example, has been 
dragging on for several years and U.S. activ- 
ity there has been intensifying for 9 months. 
Yet Congress has not conducted a full, seri- 
ous debate on American participation, 

It is true, of course, that Congress has 
gone on record not once but twice. Presi- 
dent Johnson has seen to that. Last August, 
` after a now almost forgotten retaliatory air 
strike in the Gulf of Tonkin, and again last 
week, Congress dutifully countersigned what 
came close to being a blank check. In the 
case of the August resolution and of last 
week's $700 million appropriation bill, there 
was a suddenly announced television speech 
by the President. Then came the submission 
of a hastily drafted proposal which the 
relevant committees of Congress approved 
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with the flimsiest of hearings and which both 
Houses approved with no real deliberation. 

From initiation to Presidential signature, 
each of these maneuvers took only 3 days. 
That is not constitutional procedure; it is a 
caricature of such procedure. 

The Dominican trouble exemplifies con- 
fressional default in a different form. In 
October 1963, after a military junta over- 
threw President Juan Bosch in the Domini- 
can Republic, Senators Jacos JAvrrs of New 
York and Wayne Morse of Oregon intro- 
duced a resolution intended to set forth the 
sense of Congress on Latin American dic- 
tatorships. 

No action was ever taken on this resolu- 
tion. Nor did the relevant House and Senate 
committees develop any congressional judg- 
ment on American policy in the event of 
future revolutions and coups in Latin Amer- 
lea. When clvil war erupted in the Domini- 
can Republic, President Johnson acted in a 
vacuum, one partly of Congress own mak- 
ing. 

The problem long predates Mr. Johnson's 
Presidency. It first became evident in the 
failure of Congress to clarify its own re- 
sponsibility for the waging of war in Korea, 
where war was never actually declared. 

There are many present contributing in- 
fluences to the diminution of congressional 
authority in policymaking quite apart from 
Mr. Johnson's forceful assertion of leader- 
Ship. One is Senator Dmxsxn’s extension 
of responsible bipartisanship into something 
that often approaches coalition government. 
Another is the reluctance of Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT to follow his independent ideas by as- 
serting his full authority as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

But beyond these transient personal fac- 
tors, there has been an institutional failure 
on the part of Congress to develop the new 
procedures and tradition necessary to protect 
its role in the making of foreign policy in a 
hew age of international political warfare. 

The nature of the cold war, the speed with 
which minor engagements can escalate, the 
extent to which secret information must help 
shape vital decisions—all these and many 
other factors have made the development of 
new procedures and practices difficult. But 
they haye also made them essential if there 
is not to be a total erosion of Congress 
authority in this field and an atrophy of 
democratic debate, 


Celebration of Michigan Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Sunday, May 16, the people of the 
great State of Michigan began the cele- 
bration of our annual Michigan Week 
observance—an event through which we 
Michiganites each year proclaim our 
pride in our wonderful State. . 

We who claim Michigan as our home 
feel that we have ample reason to be 
proud. The story of Michigan is an un- 
surpassed tale of success, growth, and 
prosperity. 

When it became a State on January 
26, 1837, Michigan was an agricultural 
paradise. Within a few decades, how- 
ever, Michigan began to emerge as one 
of the most important industrial centers 
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of the Nation. Timber, coal, copper, 
iron, and other natural resources con- 
tributed to an era of spectacular growth. 

Today, Michigan factories turn out a 
wide variety of goods, ranging from auto- 
mobiles to stoves, machinery, steel, boats, 
Paper and paper products; chemicals, 
drugs, building materials, furniture, re- 
frigerators, canned goods, cereals, paints, 
varnishes, and clothing. 

Meanwhile, Michigan has been devel- 
oping on many other levels, as well as 
economic. One of the first functions of 
the State Legislature in 1837 was to au- 
thorize the creation of a State university. 
From that day on, Michigan has stood in 
the forefront of the drive toward better 
education, 

One of the first labor organizations in 
the United States was the Detroit. Me- 
chanics’ Society, formed in 1818 and in- 
corporated in 1820. 

One of the Nation’s most powerful 
agencies in behalf of the preservation of 
natural resources was the Michigan 
State Conservation Commission, estab- 
lished in 1929. 

Of the many ethnic groups which com- 
prise the American population, Michigan 
has a large share of each, and the State’s 
history. is one of tolerance, friendship, 
and democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to declare 
that my State has lived up to the theme 
of this week's observance; ‘Michigan, 
dynamic in world progress.” This slogan 
is symbolic of the entire State. 

Michigan week is a proud occasion for 
all Michiganites. Our pride grows each 
year, for ours is a State in which progress 
is a byword and success is an unques- 
tioned goal in the eyes of every resident. 


L.B.J. Makes His Case Eloquently 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Al- 
buquerque Tribune has very forcefully 
expressed support of the President's 
enunciations of our purpose in Vietnam. 
Particularly, I was glad to see attention 
called to nonmilitary accomplishments 
in South Vietnam and the emphasis given 
to the President's willingness to sit 
down and talk it out“ despite the hue 
and cry of the hecklers and critics. 

The article follows: 

[From the Albuquerque Tribune, May 14 
1965] 
L.B.J, Makes His CASE—ELOQUENTLY 

President Johnson never has done a more 
persuasive job on an issue than he did 
Thursday morning in his TV appearance to 
detail again the whys and hows of U.S. policy 
in Vietnam, 

Some seem to think the President is mak- 
ing these repeated enunciations of our pur- 
pose in Vietnam because of few vociferous 
professors and others keep ragging him On 
the subject. L.B.J. isn’t going to reverse 
this particular brand of nonthinking—but 
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addresses such as Thursday can do a lot to 
solidify national understanding. 

Moreover, this puts is up to the Com- 
munists once more. They show no more 
Sign of relenting than the college hecklers. 
But there are other people in the world who 
do haye open minds, 

Our policy, the way Mr, Johnson stated it 
Thursday, is positive, not merely defensive. 

Our preferred priority is on helping the 
South Vietnamese (and other in southeast 
Asia) to Improve their lot, Since 1954, for 
instance, rice production has been doubled, 
new crops introduced, industrial production 
developed. This all would be much more 
Meaningful, and farther along, except for the 
Communists who murder and pillage and 
force the Vietnamese and the United States 
to concentrate on military defense. 

Americans would much rather devote some 
of their resources to helping others with their 
economy and their standard of living. Our 
heavy expenditures on weapons are not by 
choice, but through necessity. 

All the same, the President is still willing 
to sit down and talk it out. 

The North Vietnamese obviously are hard 
to convince. Probably because for so many 
Of the years this war has been going on they 
have been getting off easy, giving them the 
idea the United States was merely a “paper 
tiger” and that eventually they could over- 
Whelm the South Vietnamese. 

The President's purpose is to disabuse 
them of both notions—meanwhile being 
Teady to negotiate and even readier to get 
on with peaceful ways to better life in south- 
®ast Asia, a program which would be far 
More useful to us and to the Asians than 
fighting. 

There is nothing new or strange in this 
double-edged policy. This is what we did 
during and after World War II. We went all 
Out to win and when the military job was 
finished we turned an enormous share of our 
effort and resources toward peaceful develop- 
Ment around the world. 


Canada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, in a 
Series of four articles, Detroit Free Press 
associate editor, Mark Ethridge, Jr., has 
Provided interesting insight into the 
Canada of today. The last article of this 
Series follows: 

Canapians UNTER IN Face or Crisis DESPITE 
DIVERSITY 


(By Mark Ethridge, Jr., Free Press associate 
editor) 


(In the last of a series, Free Press Associate 
Editor Mark Ethridge, Jr., sums up Canada’s 
Problems and prospects.) 

Qursec.—"Canadian politics,” said a jour- 
Ralist long experienced in covering the Parlia- 
Ment in Ottawa, “has always been the art of 
Making the necessary possible.” 

The fact that artistry is necessary is a 
Weakness in geographically and culturally di- 
vided Canada, but the continual success of 
achieving the possible is a strength which 
Pe the prophets of down-the-drain- 


If Canadians could stand this World War II 
compromise made by MacKenzie King, they 
oe stand anything. King, under pressure 
see the drys for national prohibition and 
rom the wets against it, compromised by rul- 
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ing that whisky would be diluted by one- 
third. 


Canadians are adept at working out solu- 
tions that will preserve the political whole 
even though it is an economic and cultural 
artifice. 

Canada, as one of the Canadian experts said 
here, has always had “the knack of prosper- 
ing as a nation while main the two 
cultural strains to which we owe our exist- 
ence." 

The answer to most Canadian problems, it 
seems clear, is economics. 

For all the talk of retaining cultural tles 
to the old country, Quebec seems more in- 
terested in economic equality with the rest 
of Canada. The demand for bilingualism 
in Ottawa is perpetuated so Quebecois can 
plead their economic case. The same is true 
for French being compulsory in Canadian 
schools outside Quebec. 

Now they know they have English Canada 
on the defensive and, as other suddenly rec- 
ognized minority groups before them, they 
are using their Frenchness as a lever. 

For the rest of Canada, the key is also eco- 
nomic. The airplane is opening up frontiers 
which were inaccessible before. 

The Canadian shield, that massive central 
upland which is the heart of Canada, is one 
of the richest ore bearing areas in the world. 
There are unknown reserves of iron, nickel, 
lead, copper, zinc, asbestos and potash. 

The Beaverledge area of upper Saskatch- 
ewan has been opened to uranium explora- 
tion by the airplane, and Air Canada now 
ties the commercial cities of the south- 
ern tier together with easy hops. 

But the great future of Canada, as for 
many other nations, lies in changing its econ- 
omy from production of raw materials to 
turning out the finished goods. That's where 
the money is; and that, according to world 
trade experts, is where more and more of the 
money is going to be. 

Today's Canadian orthodoxy echoes this 
belief. Canada’s newly established economic 
council reports that the country’s only hope 
of maintaining full employment and pros- 
perity in the future is to develop its own 
sophisticated, competitive manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

This revolution in Canadian thinking has 
come about because Canada is under the gun, 
even more so than the United States. 

Canada's labor force, in relation to its 
population, is growing faster than any other 
country in the Western Worid. Canada must 
find as many jobs in the next 5 years as it 
found in the last 14. 

Canadians aren't thinking in terms of giant 
corporate structures like General Motors or 
Du Pont. They don’t have the people of the 
capital to support them. But they are think- 
ing in terms of smaller highly efficient indus- 
tries, supplier plants for the giants. 

Though highly developed in the conven- 
tional sense of “underdeveloped nations,” 
Canada is still in its economic puberty. It 
will be years before it can compete with 
giants like the United States and the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

But because the United States and Europe 
have been talking about special trade con- 
cessions to the underdeveloped nations, Ca- 
nadians can at least hope for half a loaf of 
similar consideration. 

Though little has been done so far, Ottawa 
is also considering what it can do to bring 
about the transformation. Happy to be on 
the merry-go-round of prosperity, Ottawa has 
taken no steps to impose controls over for- 
eign investments, Now Parliament is think- 
ing about it. 

Present investments, naturally enough, go 
where the quick money is. In the future, 
many Canadians think, Ottawa will see to it 
that the money goes to develop new indus- 
tries and new commodities to serve the long- 
range interests of Canada. 

It could even pass new legislation designed 
to drain some present foreign investment 
into new and undug channels. 
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In the long run, there can be no question 
about Canada’s success. The country has 
too much going for it. 

As the world population continues to ex- 
plode, Canada’s vastness becomes even more 
of an asset. Few people live in the northern 
Parts of the lower provinces, and the popu- 
lation of the two great Territories, the North- 
west and the Yukon, totals only 37,000. 

Sooner or later man’s ingenuity and mod- 
ern technology will make the area habitable 
and self-sufficient. 

Like Michigan, Canada ts also blessed with 
an almost unlimited supply of fresh water. 
Few beginnings have been made either to 
use it or harness it, but they are not far off. 

British Columbia and the United States 
are jointly tapping the potential of the long 
Columbia River, and the tributaries of the 
St. Lawrence system are being dammed for 
power. 

Just as important as raw materials, Canada 
has a wealth of people with ability, intel- 
ligence, and charm. 

With the possible exception of England, 
there could be no more polite or gracious 
people on earth than the Canadians. 

Tip a bellboy 50 cents and the thanks 18 
overpowering. Say a kind word to a waiter 
about the meat, and the chef is all but upon 
you, scattering rose petals in your path. 

Get a mixup in a plane reservation, and 
a kind and competent young lady makes you 
her personal responsibility until everything 
is straightened out and you are airborne. 

Nor is there a shortage of imagination. 
Montreal's Place Ville de Marie is one of the 
most exciting and creative shopping areas in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Built entirely underground, well heated 


and lighted, it boasts specialty stores carry- 


ing the world’s merchandise, 

In the center of the vast complex are four 
restaurants ringing an outdoor cafe complete 
with all the atmosphere of the Champs Elysee 
at dusk. It is all underground, but con- 
nected to the office buildings, the hotels, and 
the subway around it. 

French, English, or potpourri, Canada is 
also developing a culture. Nowhere except 
on the left bank of Paris are there more 
bookstores than in Canadian cities. The 
airports don't have corners for buying pocket 
books, as Metro does; they have real book- 
stores, selling real books. 

Canadians don't write too many of them, 
but they obviously read. Canada has few 
major magazines of its own—part of the 
lament about the pervasive influence of 
America—but the ones that do exist are good. 

Not the best in the world, perhaps, but 
art museums and exhibits are springing up. 

This, too, is part of the package of Canada's 

youth. The nation is just now discovering 
culture, and if French and English, with an 
overlay of American, grow up side by side, no 
one minds. 
What Canada is going through, it seems 
from here, are the typical problems of adoles- 
cence—the rebellious nature, the search for 
identity, the growth of economic, cultural, 
and political maturity. 

The ingredients for greatness are present. 
All that Canada really has to do now, as a 
savvy Canadian put it, is to the 
genesis of Canadian nationhood: That it is, 
and will always remain, greater than the sum 
of its parts. 


James A. Farley: Optimist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I include an inter- 
view in the Kansas City Times, in Kansas 
City, May 8, 1965, with the distinguished 
citizen, James A. Farley, in which he 
made the following perceptive comments 
on the Great Society and America’s role 
in the world today: 
James A. Panury'’s OPTIMISM HIGH: FORMER 
DemocnaTic NATIONAL CHAIRMAN APPLAUDS 
L. B. J. POLICIES AND U.S. ROLE IN WORLD 


(By Bill Ellingsworth, a member of the 
Star's staff) 

President Johnson's swift action in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic was firmly 
upheld yesterday by James A. Farley, former 
Democratic National Committee chairman 
and Postmaster General under Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

“Johnson has shown the Communist world 
he isn't going to sit around—he is going to 
do what he thinks is best for America and 
the preservation of world peace,” said Farley 
who is here to participate in the birthday 
celebration for former President Harry S. 
Truman, 


KNOW UNITED STATES MEANS BUSINESS 


“And, despite the statements issued by Red 
China and Russia they are doing nothing, 
which at last proves to me that they too are 
convinced that President Johnson and this 
country mean business.” 

Parley also upheld the President in his 
other programs and expressed optimism in 
his quest for a Great Society. 

“President Johnson is doing very well so 
far,” Farely said. “He has a way of getting 
things done the way he wants them done, 
and he has been highly successful in obtain- 
ing the legislation he wants. 

“Johnson has the know-how—after all, he 
was one of them once and he knows the 
mechanics of the business.” 

Farley said President Johnson was making 
an effort to restore favorable economic con- 
ditions in areas where economy Is at a low 
level. 

“The President is making an effort to edu- 
cate the people in these areas,” Farley said, 
“which is good because an educated individ- 
ual is more likely to assume responsibility.” 

A LOT TO BE DONE AT HOME 


Farley said there were many areas in both 
the North and South where much work needs 
to be done, and he added that it would not be 
accomplished without controversy. 

“There is bound to be waste,” he said, “just 
as there is waste in war. But you have to 
haye this waste because you are out to win 
the war—not just fight it.” 

He said the program, in his estimation, 
would succeed because the American people 
want a strong society and a healthy econ- 
omy. 

“I am an optimistic fellow,” Farley said, 
“with faith in my country and the people of 
the country—we will come out all right.” 

Parley also said that the job picture was 
bright in this country, adding that in the 
last 20 years new industries had cropped up 
to provide employment for millions. 

“T am sure that 20 years from now many 
more new industries like those in the field 
of plastics, science and electronics, will 
spring up to provide work for many more 
millions.” 

The topic quickly changed from economy 
to the Nation’s position in the world. 

“Will we get ourselves into a war? I don't 
think there is any danger,” he said. “I am 
not at all disturbed or worried—I think we 
are basically in the same position as Great 
Britain in the mid-1800's. She had the ships 
and ruled the seas. She was strong. We 
have ships as well as nuclear weapons and 
we are tremendously strong.” 

Farley added that while it was true that 
Russia, Red China and others also had nu- 
clear weapons, it was almost unbelievable 
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that any country would risk total destruc- 
tion, which is what he said another world 
war would invariably lead to. 

“And,” Farley went on. “I feel we are do- 
ing the right thing in Vietnam. If we stepped 
out now the Communists would overrun 
everything. There is no doubt that the situ- 
ation there is Communist-backed. 

“And another thing: Many people have 
complained that President Johnson did not 
confer before acting in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic—well he didn't have 
time to confer and I feel sure that in the 
near future the moves will be justified and 
it will be proved that he acted wisely.” 

In a lighter vein, Farley said he still main- 
tained his rapid pace and keeps very busy in 
his New York office. His daily schedule 
is no different from his younger years—that 
is, he is up at 7 o'clock and in bed about 
11:30—after he has said his prayers. 

“I have been having a little difficulty get- 
ting to bed on time with television around,” 
he sald. 

Farley has offices on the 18th floor of a 
Madison Avenue building, just 3 blocks from 
his downtown apartment. He is board chair- 
man of the Coca-Cola Export Corp. 

Farley said that for the last 2 years he had 
been invited to the former President's birth- 
day celebration and for yarious reasons had 
not been able to attend. 

“This year I made up my mind that, God 
willing, I would get to Kansas City for my 
cherished friend's birthday. I have not only 
admiration for Mr. Truman, but s great af- 
fection—he has to rank as one of the top 
five Presidents in the history of our coun- 
try.” 


Dual Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


_ Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the past several years the 
House Small Business Committee, from 
time to time, has reported to the Mem- 
bers upon the impact which dual dis- 
tribution is exerting upon small business. 

Almost daily communications are re- 
ceived by the committee announcing new 
companies that have decided to market 
their products through their own com- 
pany-owned outlets in competition with 
their retailer customers—the locally 
owned, hometown, independent small 
business merchant. 

Mr. E. B, Weiss, vice president, Doyle 
Dane Berbach Inc., has written a com- 
prehensive report dealing with this sub- 
ject entitled, “Vertical Integration: The 
Coming Era of Scrambled Marketing.” 
In a concluding paragraph Mr. Weiss ob- 
serves: 

So you see—marketing is indeed becoming 
scrambled. It will be less and less easy to 
determine who is a manufacturer, who is a 
wholesaler, who is a retailer. 

All three will be all three, 


A recent issue of the Iron Age maga- 
zine also included an article dealing with 
dual distribution which, I believe, will be 
found of interest to all Members. There- 
fore, with unanimous consent I place it 
P the Appendix of the Recor, as fol- 

ws: 
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[From the Iron Age magazine, Apr. 22, 1965] 
Tue BATTLE Over DUAL DISTRIBUTION 
(By R. W. Crosby) 

The integrated and independent com- 
panies in the United States are locked in a 
competitive struggle. The outcome may al- 
ter distribution patterns of manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing. 

This industrial civil war Is being fought, in 
many cases, by businessmen who hardly 
realize it exists. But conscious or uncon- 
scious, the battle grows over the right to 
operate and compete on the many different 
levels of industrial production and marketing. 

Sideline observers of the struggle—Gov- 
ernment officials and private economists— 
say that in the next decade “the interplay 
between the integrated and independent 
companies will increase and become more 
volatile,” 

BY DEFINITION 

This industrial in-fighting centers around 
dual distribution. Basically, dual distribu- 
tion occurs when a company’s supplier is also 
its competitor. A more detailed definition is 
given by Government economic officials: 

“Dual distribution exists when a verti- 
cally integrated firm operates in two succes- 
sive stages of production and/or distribution 
of goods but also sells some of its output 
from the first stage to independent firms who 
then sell in competition with the supplying 
firm's second stage operations. Thus the 
independent is in competition with his 
supplier.” 

The growth of vertical integration—ex- 
pansion in the same line of commerce—is 
the basic reason for predictions of a growing 
battle between the two segments of industry- 

REASONS WHY 

There are other reasons which have come 
to the fore in recent months. They include: 
Concern over the growing business of fran- 
chising; new direct distribution plans such 
as seen in the grinding wheels industry; and 
the first attempts at ind guide- 
lines for marketing and pricing by anti- 
trust agencies. 

There are two other reasons for the foment 
over dual distribution: 

One is Representative James ROOSEVELT, 
Democrat, of California. He is the Congress- 
man whose hearings on “Dual Distribution 
and Vertical Integration” brought the battle 
into the open. 

The other is Lawrence Schacht, president 
of Schacht Steel Construction Co., of New 
York. His battles with integrated steel com- 
panies have spurred independent companies 
to unit to force changes in dual distributio: 
practices, : 

“PRICE SQUEEZE” 


Mr. Schacht estimates there are 40,000 U.S. 
companies—ranging from steel to men's 
clothing—which suffer from dual distribu- 
tion practices. 

An alleged characteristic of dual distribu- 
tion is the “price squeeze.” It can affect 
many intermediate steps of manufacturing 
or distributing. These include fabricating, 
warehousing, jobbing, or wholesaling. 

In this situation, the supplier-competitor, 
in his role of supplier, charges a relatively 
high price. But when acting as a seller- 
competitor, he offers his goods at a relatively 
low price. The independent then is caught 
between the pincers of a price squeeze. 

In the Roosevelt subcommittee hearings. 
Mr. Schacht complained he had been 
squeezed by major integrated steel fabri- 
cators. 

THE LEADER 


The integrated companies rebutted Mr. 
Schacht's arguments. But the independent 
steel man's before the committee 
launched him into the lead of what 
became known as the Conference on Dual 
Distribution. 
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The Conference has a hundred members 
now. It expects thousands to come in via 
trade associations. And it has become the 
independent companies“ spokesman. 

Mr. Schacht recently told Iron Age that 
through the Conference “We have alerted 
many people to the fact that something 
can be done about dual distribution.” 

Mr, Schacht agrees that the battle between 
integrated and independent companies is 
growing. He also believes the independents 
will suffer without help from the Govern- 
ment. 

NEW RULES 


“The whole competitive relationship today 
is more diverse than it used to be,” he says. 
“New relationships need new rules. Legisla- 
tion Is the answer. 

“The legislation should ald open competi- 
tion and insure that the purpose of competi- 
tion is to make money, not to put people out 
of business. The legislation should insure 
that the integrated companies can't use a 
low price as a pressure on the independent,” 
he says. 

“If the integrated company can produce 
the product cheaper, it is entitled to the Job. 
But it shouldn't use a special pricing system 
tor one year to put somebody out of business 
and then, the next year, raise the prices.” 

LEGISLATION 


Conference-backed legislation is being 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
RoosrvetT and by Senator RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, the majority whip. 
Senator Lonc is the independents’ Senate 
supporter. 

Three bills will make up the major legisla- 
tive program on dual distribution: 

1, Areporting bill would require integrated 
companies engaged in dual distribution to 
disclose separate annual operating data on 
each of their establishments which compete 
With the integrated companies’ independent 
Customers. 

2. A price bill would require the integrated 
companies to supply the independents with 
the same price supplied to company divisions 
competing with the independents. 

3. A third bill would ban discrimination 
in price, services, or facilities in the transfer 
and sale of a product by integrated com- 
panies. 

SILENT TREATMENT 

Supporters of this legislation admit it 18 
not perfect. Representative ROOSEVELT, him- 
Self, feels it will be revised and delayed. He 
thinks passage is 2 or 3 years away. Others 
Predict it will take 5 years. But Representa- 
tive Rooseve.t and his supporters are con- 
dent of its eventual passage. 

The report of Roosrvent’s House Small 
Business Subcommittee, written after the 
Public hearings, gave such legislation a boost. 
4s with other recommendations in the re- 
Port, Integrated companies withheld reaction. 

Integrated companies disagree totally with 
the charges leveled at them in the name of 
dual distribution, While they rebutted these 
charges in the past, they now are giving the 
subject the silent treatment in public. 

NO PASSING FANCY 

However, Washington experts say the in- 
tegrated companies show increasing concern 
Over the battle. 

“There is a lot of pressure on integrated 
companies from their customers,” says one 
distribution subcommittee staff man. He 
admits, too, that in some cases the distribu- 
tion practices being questioned are beyond 
the contro! of these companies. 

Mr. Schacht says the integrated companies 
are concerned by action of their independent 
Competitors. “Company officials have shown 
me their concern,” he says. “They call me 
Mr. Dual Distribution’ with a smile, but it 
hurts them.” 

The integrated companies base their argu- 
ment against dual distribution legislation on 
“competition.” As one integrated steel cor- 
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poration executive put It, the independents 
“seem to be seeking Government restraint on 
the severity of free competition to assure a 
higher profit margin for their companies. 

“For these competitors to seek such a goal 
would be clearly illegal; for the Government 
to regulate free enterprise to achieve it is 
scarcely in the public interest.” 

REVERSE EFFECT 


The suggestions that legislation force inte- 
grated companies to offer price differentials 
has drawn a sharp rebuttal from the leading 
integrated steel producer, United States Steel 
Corp 


The corporation says legislative efforts in 


the name of price discrimination could create 
reyerse price discrimination: with the Inte- 
grated companies being the victims. 

United States Steel Corp. gives 
example: 

“Under such a law, a nonintegrated com- 
pany could drive the price for its product as 
low as necessary to get all the business it 
desired—even so low as to be below the total 
cost of the product to the integrated sup- 
plier-competitor—without concern for its 
own profitability, since that would be com- 
pletely protected by the obligation of the 
integrated company to maintain an adequate 
price differential.” 

The corporation also has stated its posi- 
tion on charges that integrated companies 
attempt to put independents out of business: 


CUSTOMERS ARE NEEDED 


“United States Steel must necessarily look 
to a strong and healthy nonintegrated steel 
manufacturing industry as a market for its 
production of (basic steel) products, and its 
own best interests dictate policies which also 
serve the interests of its nonintegrated cus- 
tomers.” 

This same position is stated by integrated 
companies in such diverse industries in 
which dual distribution exists as aluminum, 
appliances, automobile sales, auto parts, cop- 
per, office machines and 40 others. 

FREE ENTERPRISE 


Another argument is raised by integrated 
companies in these industries: The mere 
fact that dual distribution activities are un- 
dertaken by one company “should not pro- 
vide the basis for any new legislative pro- 
hibitions unless there is to be a revolution- 
ary shift in the foundation of the free enter- 
prise system in America.” 

The independents and their supporters feel 
such a shift is occurring in the form of ver- 
tical integration, 

Vertical integration can be achieved in 
two ways—by internal] expansion or by mer- 
ger or acquisition. Present laws place no 
real limits on internal expansion. The Su- 
preme Court has established that the anti- 
trust laws do restrict vertical integration by 
acquisition. 


this 


MERGER ROUTE 


Horizontal mergers are under increasing 
restrictions. Thus, industry is growing in 
a vertical direction, particularly via internal 
expansion, 

Companies integrate “forward.” Basic 
producers now also manufacture intermedi- 
ate products. These are then further proc- 
essed or incorporated in consumer products. 

Or they integrate “backward.” Here a 
Tetailer buys a wholesaler, buys a manufac- 
turing plant, buys a materials supplier, and 
on back through the chain, 

The distribution subcommittee notes that 
one byproduct of vertical integration is dual 
distribution. 

“An integrated company has a number of 
levels of operation at which it may make a 
profit. At times one level may be subsidized 
by other activities of the integrated com- 
pany. The volume of a manufacturing 
plant may be kept high with profits largely 
achieved through selling to captive retail 
outlets, in volume, with little or no profit, 
or perhaps even loss, The unintegrated, in- 
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dependent firm has but one level at which 
to make a profit.” 


NOT BAD, PER SE 


However, contrary to what some independ- 
ents charge, the subcommittee found that: 
“While dual distribution, when practices by 
a firm with substantial market power, can be 
harmful to small business, there should be 
no general or per se rule against dual dis- 
tribution.” 

Representatives of the National Small 
Business Association put the problem in a 
different perspective than many independent 
companies. 

Dr. Leonard W. Prestwich, assistant profes- 
sor of business administration at George 
Washington University, spoke for the associa- 
tion. He characterized dual distribution as 
a “natural outgrowth of the competitive 
struggle among business firms to attract and 
maintain consumer patronage.” 

A STRUGGLE 


Whether the struggle is natural or forced 
by competing segments of industry, it Is, 
nonetheless, a struggle. 

Entry into processing, fabrication or the 
various levels of distribution by manu- 
facturers, or the integration into manu- 
facturing by retail or wholesale companies 
will continue to produce a higher incidence 
of dual distribution activities. 

The only other possibility is the adoption 
by companies of a policy of exclusive dis- 
tribution in which they distribute all of the 
goods that they manufacture, 


ALTERNATIVE PATHS 


Independent companies won't sit by while 
integrated companies further their integra- 
tion or adopt new policies. Says Mr. 
Schacht, “They should make up their minds 
whether we are their customers or their com- 
petitors. If they squeeze us, we have 
alternatives.” 

Besides the alternative of battling through 
the efforts of the Conference on Dual Dis- 
tribution, Mr. Schacht, as a stee] man, lists 
these alternatives: 

1. Buying foreign steel. 

2. The independents going into the steel- 
making business. 

3. Buying only from a company which 
makes steel but doesn’t fabricate the steel it 
produces. 


Title VI of Civil Rights Act Means What 
It Says 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best portions of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 was inclusion of title VI, which al- 
lows withholding of Federal funds at the 
source when discrimination on account 
of race is used as an instrument of State 
or local governmental policy. 

Within the next few weeks, we shall 
be hearing more of the ‘application of 
the provisions of title VI. We shall be 
hearing more of it because there will 
be anguished cries from the people who 
pay the State, county, and local taxes— 
taxes which will have to be increased to 
pay for governmental services. 

I should imagine that even the busi- 
ness and industrial community will take 
the lead in the desegregation issue. 

Probably the issue will finally be re- 
solved not on a basis of what is right or 
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just or proper; it is likely that the real 
answer lies in each citizen’s pocketbook 
and in each company’s relations with its 
stockholders. In other words, the South 
may decide to desegregate as much as 
necessary to comply with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 because it is financially the 
better course. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include three 
articles from the Washington Evening 
Star: “Federal School Funds Missing, 
Virginia Counties Find,” April 17, 1965; 
“Integration Lag Stalls Virginia School 
Funds,” April 18, 1965; and “Letters to 
Make One Wonder,” Ralph McGill's col- 
umn of April 16, 1965: 

Ricuts Acr WARNING BECOMES REALITY? 

FEDERAL Sc goon FUNDS MISSING, VIRGINIA 

COUNTIES FIND 


(By Harriet Griffiths) 


In Prince William County, Va., county 
board officer N. C. Sharp noted a decrease in 
revenues and checked to see why Federal 
funds had not been received. 

And in Prince George County, Va., officials 
sald today the county schools might be shut 
down if Federal funds don't arrive. It's as 
simple as that,” said a spokesman. Officials 
declined to speculate on just why the money 
hasn’t arrived. 

It was a scene that can be expected to 
multiply in school districts over the country 
as the Federal Government enforces com- 
pliance with the Civil Rights Act before re- 
leasing new money grants to States and 
localities. 

States and school districts must give as- 
surance they are not practicing discrimina- 
tion, that they are carrying out an acceptable 
voluntary plan of desegregation, or that they 
are proceeding to desegregate under a court 
order. 

Otherwise, under title VI of the act, no 
Federal money may be granted them. The 
provision is designed to impose a uniform re- 
quirement of nondiscrimination in all 
programs financed by the National Goverh- 
ment. 

In the case of education, Federal funds 
form a growingly healthy proportion of 
the budgets. In Prince William, for exam- 
ple, the already delayed money amounts to 
$1,170,000 in so-called impact aid granted 
school districts swollen by children of Fed- 
eral or military employes. 

The school system there intends to comply, 
and is preparing a plan to be presented to 
the office of Allen Lesser, Director of Federally 
Assisted Programs Staff. 

If the county had to make up the funds 
itself, it would mean an estimated extra 
dollar added to the real estate and personal 
property tax rate. 

In Prince George, $303,000 is involved. 

The county has signed a form pledging 
compliance with the civil rights law. Prince 
George receives Federal impact funds to help 
meet the costs of educating some 2,329 chil- 
dren of families connected with the Federal 
Government—most of them service personnel 
at Fort Lee. 

A potential sleeper lies in the fact that 
some local agencies may not realize that 
some of the funds channeled to them 
through the State are not State but Federal 
program money. 

Nearly 500 desegregation plans have been 
submitted from all over the South, none 
of them as yet accepted, and, by and large, 
quite inadequate, according to David See- 
ley, acting director of the equal educational 
oppor ties program. 

Actually, he said, 1,700 districts haven't 
even started to desegregate, and a large 
number that have begun have just scratched 
the surface. 
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"The matter is a serious one,” Seeley said. 
“We have a very wide range of noncom- 
pliance in school desegregation that has got 
to be cleared up.” Otherwise, funds will 
be withheld. 

School programs under the Office of Edu- 
cation for the year beginning next July 1 to- 
tal about $2.1 billion. 

In the Washington area, Falls Church has 
not yet received its current installment of 
impact aid, some $80,000, although school 
Officers said this sometimes does not arrive 
until June 1. 

Falls Church, like Fairfax County, Alexan- 
dria, Arlington, Prince Georges, and Mont- 
gomery Counties, has nondiscrimination as- 
surances or plans pending at the Office of 
Education. So far, none of the other dis- 
tricts is aware of any fund delays. The Dis- 
trict’s assurance is already accepted. 

Altogether, 21,601 of the approximately 
27,000 school districts have submitted assur- 
ances, most of them still under review. 
Some 77 court orders have been filed. Each 
State also must comply, and so far, only 15 
State plans have been accepted. The States, 
in turn, must have assurance of compliance 
from the local school districts to release the 
Federal funds they channel to the localities. 

Maryland's plan is under review, and the 
Office of Education has been working with 
Virginia, with reported good prospects of ac- 
ceptance. For fiscal 1966, some 810.8 million 
of Federal funds are expected in the Dis- 
trict, $34 million in Maryland, and $51 mil- 
lion in Virginia. 

Federal officials have just returned from 
Atlanta, after conferring with school of- 
ficials of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia, where 
about $168 million of Federal aid is at stake 
in grants to colleges and universities, library, 
vocational, and National Defense Education 
Act funds and impact aid. Lesser said the 
exchange of views was helpful on both sides. 

Besides States and school districts, col- 
leges and universities are required to file as- 
surances if they receive Federal ald. About 
1,800 of the approximately 2,100 institutions 
have compiled, including District universities 
and the Universities of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, 

Lesser said it is impossible to predict now 
what the ultimate denial of funds will be, but 
that it is hoped local officials will realize the 
Office of Education must have the compli- 
ances. All assurances are being reviewed, 
particularly those from the 17 Southern 
and border States. 

He sald the big push Is expected between 
now and May 15. 

Lesser stressed that funds are not being 
held in escrow while localities get around 
to complying—they simply will not be as- 
signed to noncomplying school districts. 

“It is important that the school districts 
realize they must, in fact, desegregate, and 
do it at the earliest possible date,” he said. 
“Token desegregation will not be sufficient.” 

He said it was encouraging that every State 
has at least initiated action to comply. 

“Tt Is a very big job, but I think we are be- 
ing helped by the fact that many people 
in the South are making honest efforts to 
comply.“ he observed. “They really are try- 
ing.“ 

INTEGRATION LAG STALLS VIRGINIA SCHOOL 

FUNDS 


RICHMOND.—A Government official said 
yesterday that between $18 and $20 mil- 
Hon in Federal aid to Virginia school dis- 
tricts is being withheld because of delays in 
meeting terms of the Civil Rights Act, 

Worth Peters, regional representative of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Charlottesville, said the funds in- 
cluded those granted to school districts near 
major Federal and millitary installations. 

Such assistance, known as aid to federally 
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impacted areas, is in addition to about $30 
million paid annually to Virginia for other 
educational purposes. 

The impacted area funds, paid directly to 
eligible school districts, are handed out in 
two installments—three-fourths in the 
spring and the remainder in the fall. Peters 
said the $18 to $20 million figure represented 
the spring payment. 

The delay has prompted the Prince George 
County school board, which had expected 
$303,000 by the end of February, to warn 
that it might have to shut down public 
schools for lack ot funds. Fort Lee is located 
in the county. 

Most of the ald to Virginia's federally im- 
pacted areas goes to schools in the northern 
Virginia and Tidewater areas. 

To be considered eligible for new Federal 
funds since January 3, school districts have 
been required to submit evidence of full 
desegregation or plans aimed at reaching goal. 

Dr. A. R. Lilywhite of Washington, Assist- 
and Commissioner of Education and Director 
of the Division of School Assistance, sald that 
some of the delay results from a heavy work- 
load in his Division. 

He said many school districts have not sub- 
mitted proper information needed by HEW 
to evaluate their desegregation conditions. 

Lilywhite said Prince George officials have 
not made their problems known to Wash- 
ington, although he learned of the situation 
this week in a discussion with spokesmen 
for Fort Lee. 

He said he would contact Prince George 
Supt. C. W. Smith Monday to learn more 
details of the county’s plight. 


Lerrers To MAKE ONE WoNDER 
(By Ralph McGill) 


There is an aroma of lavender and old lace 
about some of the mail. One thinks of 
flowers pressed in albums, of old musty 
Parlors with stereopticon views on the table, 
of juleps stirred with a silver spoon and 
a pastoral peacefulness. 

This ts what makes such letters go 80 
straight to the heart. This mail of which I 
write is not the vulgar go to hell” sort, It 
is that which comes mostly from old persons, 
shaken by the events of the present, unused 
to the consequences of ideas and events. 

Like these, for example, directly from let- 
ters: 

“I want to speak up for Selma. I have 
lived here for 40 years. I have never seen a 
Negro go hungry here. Anybody that’s 
hungry can go to the back door of any good 
home and be fed. 

“I am 80 years old and have lived in the 
South all my life. I remember my father 
telling me how well cared for the slaves were 
and how happy they were. * * We wish 
to treat these people well * * * the aboli- 
tionists upset things before * * * today the 
agitators do it. *" 

Such comments are, of course, utterly ir- 
relevant. Yet, there are an astonishing num- 
ber which express the same thought. 

In thinking of these old persons who write 
such letters, one earnestly hopes life some- 
how will continue to pass them gently by 
and that they may suffer nothing more than 
wistful wishes that everyone would be nice 
and treat other persons well. 

Another letter over which one can do noth- 
ing more than shake a wondering head reads 
in part: 

“If newspapers and television and people 
would quit writing and talking about this 
thing (the school problem), it would alf die 
out. The Negro people are happy just the 
way things are. I have talked with my cook, 
who has been with me 25 years, and she tells 
me she and her friends wish it would all 
quiet down.” 

This letter from a middle-aged man ex- 
pressed a belief incredibly held by an incredi- 
ble number of persons who should know bet- 
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ter. Doctors, businessmen, and others of 
mature age and experience write they have 
talked with their chauffeurs, yardmen, or 
with the maid who comes to clean the house 
and find this is all the creation of “radicals, 
or Dr. King. or the NAACP.” It is obvious 
from many of the letters that they do not 
Enow what the NAACP is. But they have 
heard it“ is responsible.“ 

These letters also produce a feeling of sym- 
pathetic frustration. They are not always 
from mean or vicious persons. They are 
written by troubled men and women who 
have lived so far out of the mainstream of 
life that they are unacquainted with the 
facts of it. They refiect that universal yearn- 
ing to which all fiesh is heir, to live a life 
undisturbed. 

One troubled lady wrote, “I am almost 
80 years old. I remember as a girl in South 
Carolina the Red Shirts handled trouble like 
this. Why can't we do something like that 
now? My uncle died for these rights. Why 
do we have to surrender them?” 

She did not understand her uncle’s cause 
lost its war. And that what she took to be 
“rights” were class privileges. 

Still another: “This trouble grows out of 
the foolish decision to educate the Negro. 
The happiest Negroes. I know are those who 
Are skilled workmen. I am for them having 
their rights, but we haye gone too far with 
education.” 

These samples, taken literally from one 
Classification of mall, Ulustrate how unaware 
Many persons are of what goes on in the 
world today, and of how this country is 
caught up in it. 

All of them, the haters, the uninformed, 
the unaware, the dissenters, seem not to un- 
derstand that the Constitution of the United 
States applies to all citizens alike. 

And reading the mail one wonders wherein 
Our educational system has failed to make 
this elemental fact plain to all. 


A Call for Rededication by Representative 
James Kee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, in this time 
of unrest abroad, when the defense of 
traditional American principles requires 
us to maintain armed forces throughout 
the world, there are far too many among 
us who take the short view of our ob- 
ligations to civilization. But there are 
Others who remind us from time to time 
that these United States were created by 
the courage and strength of many people 
from many lands, all of whom con- 
tributed from their heritage to form our 
national concept of life in a land of free- 
mien, protected by constitutional law. 

Prominent among this latter group is 
my colleague from West Virginia, Repre- 
sentative James KEE, who has been asso- 
Ciated with veterans groups for many 
years in their continuing efforts to keep 
alive the fires of patriotism and national 
loyalty. On Sunday, last, in West Poto- 
mac Park, Representative Ker was the 
featured speaker on a program marking 
the 30th annual observance of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia World War Memorial, 
and under leave to extend my remarks I 
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take this occasion to call to your atten- 
tion his timely and inspiring address at 
that ceremony. 

A CALL FOR REDEDICATION 


(Address of the Honorable James Ker, of 
West Virginia, at the 13th annual obsery- 
ance of the District of Columbia World 
War Memorial and May Day Corp. and par- 
ticipating patriotic organizations, in honor 
of our war dead, on Sunday, May 16, 1965, 
at the District of Columbia World War 
Memorial in West Potomac Park) 


Thank you, Mr. National Executive Com- 
mitteeman of the Department of the District 
of Columbia of the American Legion. 

Chairman Murphy, reverend clergy, mem- 
bers of the District of Columbia World War 
Memorial and May Day Corp., members of 
participating organizations, and distin- 
guished guests, all, it is with a deep feeling 
of humility that I join with you today, 
as we attempt in our small way, to pay 
respectful tribute to those men and women 
who made the supreme sacrifice in times of 
wars. 

These American men and women that we 
honor today, regardless of military rank, 
Tace, creed, or color, successfully fought 
for the survival of our form of government— 
the principles of freedom, justice, and de- 
mocracy. 

As we pause in this historic memorial 
structure in West Potomac Park, which was 
dedicated in 1931 by President Hoover, it is 
appropriate that we also remember Mr, Frank 
B. Noyes— founder“ and chairman of the 
1931 Memorial Commission. 

History has recorded in indelible flames 
the courage, the bravery, the sacrifices, of 
those we honor today. 

Yes, from the War of Independence in 
1775, the birth of our Nation, through the 
battles being fought in the distant jungles 
and swamps of South Vietnam at this very 
moment, and the loss of life yet to come, 
these sacrifices will never be forgotten. 

These sacrifices have placed a grave re- 
sponsibility upon each of us—the duty to 
Justify the obligations placed in our trust. 

History will record the degree of success 
and the degree of failure which will be ours. 

The finest tribute that we can pay to 
those who died for their country is to be 
3 of their trust, of the heritage that 

ours 


This difficult and uncertain period in the 
history of the world demands the very best 
of America. We must, as parents, as edu- 
cators, as citizens, prepare the younger gen- 
erations for the grave responsibilities that 
one day will be theirs. 

We must give them every opportunity to 
carry on. We must guide and teach them. 

We must tell them over and over again 
the inspiring story of our glorious American 
heritage. 

But above all we must tell the young men 
and women of the new generations that 
they have a supreme duty not only to honor 
this great American heritage but, if neces- 
sary, to fight and die for its preservation. 

To the new generations we must say this: 

“On this hallowed monument you see in- 
seribed the names of 435 soldiers and sailors 
who died for you during World War I. 

“On this hallowed monument you see in- 
scribed the names of more than 1,000 other 
heroes who died for you during World War 
I and in Korea. 

“These men and women paid the supreme 
sacrifice to preserve your liberties. What they 
did, you must be prepared to do, if our 
country is in need of such sacrifice.” 

I have an abiding faith that the new gen- 
erations of Americans will keep the faith 
if we show them where the path of duty 
lies. I have an abiding faith that the new 
generations of Americans will not flinch or 
falter, that our young men and women 
when danger threatens will have the valor 
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and the fortitude to preserve our country 
free from harm. 

It is our task to inform the younger 
generations about the duties and respon- 
sibilities of patriotism. It is our duty, 
also, to inspire and edify them by telling 
them the wonderful story of what the United 
States has done to promote world peace 
and to help the cause of human betterment 
since World War II. 

Let me refresh your memory also to this 
story of grandeur, to the story of human 
generosity on the part of our country, un- 
matched in the recorded history of ations. 

When the guns fell silent after World War 
II, we found ourselves on the side of victory. 

We did not demand the conqueror's 
spoils; we did not indemnify our losses by de- 
manding territory or tribute from the losers. 

On the contrary, we proceeded to “bind up 
the wounds of war—”; for the first time in 
history, a victorious nation actually made 
large financial contributions to the rehabili- 
tation of its former foes. 

During World War U the most destruc- 
tive weapon in military history was devel- 
oped, and the United States and its allies 
developed the secret of its fabrication. The 
secret of nuclear weapons was ours. 

But, in the interest of peace, the United 
States and its allies offered to give up this 
weapon, in return for an iron bound pledge 
from the other nations that this horrible 
weapon would never be used against us. 

There was no precedent for this act of 
self-sacrifice in recorded history. In the 
words of that great statesman, the late Wins- 
ton Churchill, “it was one of the noblest 
gestures in the unhappy annals of man- 
kind.” 

The opposition of Soviet Russia blocked 
the outlawry of atomic weapons, but that 
dark deed does not detract from the gran- 
deur and nobility of what our country tried 
to do. 

After the defeat of Hitler, it was soon evi- 
dent that a new tide of despotism and tyr- 
anny was preparing to sweep across the war- 
torn nations of Europe, 

Aggressive communism was prepared to 
fasten its loathesome grip on the heart of 
Europe; on Germany, France, and Italy, as 
well as Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

Once again, the United States came to the 
rescue; just as American arms stopped Hitler, 
American dollars were employed to stop the 
onward rush of communism. 

THE EFFECTIVE MARSHALL PLAN SAVED EUROPE 
FROM GODLESS COMMUNISM 

In 1950 the military strength of the United 
States preserved the United Nations from 
utter collapse when the Communist aggres- 
sors tried to overrun the whole Korean Pe- 
ninsula. And new, today, we have the job to 
do all over again in Vietnam, where once 
again only the valor of America is blocking 
the road to another frightening victory for 
the communism of China. 

This is the proud record of the United 
States for the past two decades. This is the 
record of grandeur I wish to refresh in your 
memory. This is the story of American 
generosity and self-sacrifice which we must 
impress upon the minds of our children 
again and again and again. 

The shield of America has been carried 
proudly by this generation. It was your 
sacrifice, your tax money, which made pos- 
sible this magnificent record. 

The United States has done everything 
within its power to preserve the peace of 
the world, but it will never yield to the 
threats and the bullying of Communist ag- 
gression. 

The preservation of liberty is just as sacred 
to this generation as it was to our forefathers 
in 1776. 

This splendid memorial on this site is a 
symbol—a symbol of 10,000 similar shrines 
dotting this land of ours from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 
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This monument on this beautiful site is 


a pledge that the memory of the men and - 


women who died for our freedom will never 
be forgotten. 

We came here today, each of us, to honor 
these noble dead. 

We came here also to rekindle once again 
the sacred flames of our own patriotism. 

If we keep green the memory of America’s 
past, we need have no fear for its future. 

Let us depart rededicated to the future of 
the land we love. 


Runnymede 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
tribute paid to our late President, John 
F. Kennedy, by the British people when 
they set aside an acre of land in his- 
toric Runnymede Meadow, is the high- 
est they can bestow. 

Runnymede, where the Magna Carta 
was signed in 1215, was the site of the 
formal beginning of government by law. 
And the Magna Carta has influenced the 
world in every century succeeding. 

I wish to add my thanks to those al- 
ready expressed by others for this gift 
from the English peoples. 

One of the finest expressions of our 
appreciation on this side of the Atlantic 
was the speech by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk in accepting this acre of 
land. 

With permission, I would like his 
speech to be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point: 

BECRETARY Rusx's STATEMENT AT RUNNYMEDE, 
May 14, 1965 

Your presence here, Your Majesty, Your 
Royal Highness, this nation, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, which has nurtured freedom for so 
many in so many parts of the world, the 
British people, Mr. Macmillan, Lord Harlech, 
who have generously joined their affection 
and their resources to give life to the Ken- 
nedy Memorial Trust, 

This quiet and lovely Runnymede, the field 
of the Great Charter which began to lay the 
hand of “the law of the land” upon the exer- 
cise of power. 

The extraordinary, incandescent man, Mrs. 
Kennedy, whom we honor here today, all 
these make this an unforgettable moment 
for us and for those we represent. 

President Johnson has asked me to exer- 
cise personally, on his and our Nation's be- 
half, my statutory privilege of accepting this 
acre of land. I do so with the joy, and the 
sadness, which shall forever mark those of us 
who served with John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

When the American people learned about 
this tribute to our beloved late President, we 
were deeply moved—not only because you 
decided to share with us this Runnymede 
which is a common and precious symbol, but 
also because what you have done reflects so 
sensitive an understanding of John F. 
Kennedy himself. 

No one of us more than he searched out 
the best of our past as a guide to present 
commitment and to future action. He would 
have been the first to recall: 

That his own Massachusetts, in 1641, 
adopted a “Body of Liberties” in response to 
a need for what John Winthrop called a 
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fundamental law “in resemblance to a Magna 
Carta.” 


That the lineage of our common liberties 
runs through the Petition of Rights, the 
Habeas Corpus Act, your Bill of Rights of 
1689, and our own Bill of Rights in the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 

And that there is unfinished business in 
the endless struggle for human dignity and 
freedom, at home and abroad. 

No one of us more than he was concerned 
for the future. You have generously pro- 
vided fellowship opportunities for young 
men and women to enlarge their capacity to 
build that decent future which was his pas- 
slonate concern. 

The words you have inscribed on this 
tablet express not only the deepest resolve 
of John F. Kennedy but the abiding com- 
mitment of the American people: “Let every 
nation know, whether it wishes us well or 
ill, that we shall pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, support any 
friend or oppose any foe in order to assure 
the survival and success of liberty.” 

We know, because you have proved it on 
many crucial occasions, that this is also the 
abiding commitment of the British people. 

On behalf of President Johnson and the 
American people, I thank Your Majesty, your 
Government, and your people. We shall 
cherish this memorial to a President who 
shall be forever young. “At the going down 
of the sun and in the morning” we shall 
remember him. And we draw strength and 
confidence from the knowledge that all who 
pass this way shall be reminded of the com- 
mon dedication of the British and American 
peoples to the cause of human liberty—a 
reminder which has its roots here in seven 
and a half centuries and its promise through 
all time to come. 

Thank you, Your Majesty, Mrs. Kennedy. 


Crash Program To Close Dollar Gap 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein a recent 
article from the business section of the 
celebrated Boston Herald quoting Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the dollar gap. 

Since I have been saying virtually the 
same thing in my House remarks over 
a long period of time now, I regard Mr. 
Martin’s statement to be particularly 
timely as a grave warning to the execu- 
tive department of this Government, arid 
to the Members of this Congress. 

Mr. Martin unequivocably states re- 
garding the dollar gap as follows: 

The massive overhang. of liabilities to 
foreigners is more serious than Vietnam, the 


Congo, or the United Nations, if it gets away 
from us— 


Mr. Martin said before the Society of 
American Business Writers. 

Mr. Martin might have added that the 
1965 gold loss to date of over $1 billion 
is an ominous sign that the dollar gap 
problem is indeed getting away from us. 

This Government can no longer af- 
ford to temporize with this grave issue. 

We must stop making mud pies. We 
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must stop playing around with petty, 
picayune ineffective remedies that do 
not attack the heart of this problem. 

As I have stated many times before, 
and as many economists and monetary 
experts well know, we need a massive 
attack on this dollar gap problem, and 
we need it now. 

It must involve a reevaluation of our 
foreign aid program, and our foreign 
trade program, and the network of com- 
plex financial interrelationships we have 
with many nations of the world. 

To delay further in taking strong, af- 
firmative action to solve this grave ques- 
tion by applying effective remedies di- 
rected to the roots of the problem could 
be a fateful and disastrous thing for this 
Nation and for the world. 

I again express the hope that our gov- 
ernment at every level will give this im- 
portant matter urgent attention de- 
signed to develop a crash program for 
grappling with and closing the dollar 
gap so that it will not be hanging over 
the heads of the American people like, 
the Sword of Damocles. 

[From the Boston Herald, May 14, 1965] 

PAYMENTS Dericrr Our No. 1 PROBLEM, 

MARTIN Says 


(By William F. Homer, Jr., financial editor.) 


New Tonk. — The Nation’s deficit balance 
of international payments is its No. 1 prob- 
lem today, greater than political complica- 
tions, the Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board said here Thursday. 

“The massive overhang of liabilities to 
foreigners is more serious than Vietnam, 
the Congo, or the United Nations, if it gets 
away from us,” William McC. Martin told 
the Society of American Business Writers. 


SIXTY-MILLION-DCLLAR GOLD LOSS 


His remarks followed revelations by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank of a loss of 
$60 million in the Treasury's gold stock, 
bringing the 1965 gold loss to date to 
$1,035 million compared to $125 million for 
all of 1964. 

“The dollar is not depreciating at the mo- 
ment,” the Chairman said, defending the 
Fed's checks and balances monetary policy 
of the last few years. 

“But if we wait until prices have already 
risen, I don't want to see monetary policy 
move at all, because it will be too late.“ 

Martin warned, too, of the steady rise of 
private debt in relation to personal income 
in the past 2 years. 

“Credit Is there to be used, but like a rub- 
ber band it can be stretched too far,” he 
summarized. 

Martin vindicated the Fed's stand against 
perpetual deficit financing and easy money, 
citing two changes in the rediscount rate in 
the last few years. 

“Monetary policy has shifted from free 
reserves well above zero line to well below 
the zero line, with no disruption of the 
money market,” he pointed out. j 

Earlier, two top newspaper executives, 
Thomas V. H. Vail, publisher of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, and Michael J. Ogden, 
managing editor of the Providence Journal 
and Evening Bulletin, capsuled their ideas 
of financial news pages of the future. 

They allowed for differences in newspaper 

size. 
They agreed that financial writers need to 
develop a special confidence between them- 
selves and the business community: They 
concurred that successful financial sections 
would strike a balance of local, national, and 
human interest with attractive window dress- 
ing of cuts and layouts. 

Suggestion of more space and higher pay 
were hailed with cheers. 
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Excess reserves move up—Stock of gold 


declines 
WEEKLY AVERAGE OF DAILY FIGURES 
[In millions of dollars) 
May 12| May 5| Year 
week | week ago 
U.S. Government securities: 
Bought outright, system 
MoCo LS. | 37, 565 +44 | +3, 661 
Heid under repurchase i 
agreement.. @5 | a| +542 
Acceptances bought ont- | } 
Ai LR 53 1 +2 
Discounts and advances | 
Member bank borrowings -| 498 +20 184 
S a i } 188 55: +16 
2 1.887 -4 —83 


Other Federal Reserve | 


accounts net) 821 —6 —118 
Member bank reserves; 
With e Roser ve 
5 18, 154 — 199 +036 
Currency and coin (esti- 
8 3.318 —76 +231 
Total reserves held 
estimated) 21.472 —275 1, 167 
Required reserves ( 
) | ee es SEE 21, 04 —319 | +1, 202 
Excess reserves (estimated) 378 +H —85 


Nore.—On May 12, U.S. Government securities 
held in custody by the Federal Reserve banks for foreign 
account totaled. $7,614,000,000, a decrease of $59,000, 
for the week and a se of $303,000,000 from the 
Comparable date a year ago. 


The Three Faces of Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech last Thursday 
to the Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists is a moving account of what 
the United States is attempting through 
our foreign aid program. 

The war in Vietnam, the President 
Said, has three faces—armed conflict, 
the quest for a political solution, and 
human need. With the compassion 
which has marked his career, the Presi- 
dent described this third face, “the un- 
tended sick, the hungry family, and the 
illiterate child. It is men and women, 
many without shelter, with rags for 
clothing, struggling for survival in a very 
rich and a very fertile land.” 

This he said is the most important 
battle in which we are engaged. 

Our help to these people is the most 
crucial because, in his words: 

A nation cannot be built by armed power 
or by political agreement. It will rest upon 
the expectation by individual men and 
8 mas their future will be better than 

e past. 


I commend the President's sensitive 
remarks to my colleagues: 
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REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICAN EDITORIAL CARTOONISTS 
IN THE East Room 
Good ladies and gentlemen, and 

my friends of the Association of American 
Editorial Cartoonists. I am very happy that 
you requested through the press office this 
opportunity for us to meet together, because 
after looking at some of the cartoons you 
have drawn, I thought I'd invite you over to 
see me in person. After all, I had nothing 
to lose. 

I know that I am talking to the most in- 
fiuential journalists in America. Reporters 
may write and politicians may talk but what 
you draw remains in the public memory long 
after these other words are forgotten, That 
is why, after I learned that you would be 
here and we would meet together that I put 
together some notes to discuss with you 
while you were in Washington, a very little- 
known side of our activity in one of the 
most vital places in the world—South Viet- 
nam. 

The war in Vietnam has many faces. 

There is the face of armed conflict—of 
terror and gunfire—of bomb-heavy planes 
and campaign-weary soldiers. In this con- 
filet our only object is to prove that force 
will meet force—that armed conquest is 
futile, and that aggression is not only wrong, 
but it just will not work. 

And the Communists in Vietnam are slowly 
beginning to realize what they once scorned 
to believe: that we combine unlimited pa- 
tience with unlimited resources in pursuit 
of an unwavering purpose. 

We will not abandon our commitment to 
South Vietnam. 

The second face of war in Vietnam is the 
quest for a political solution—the face of 
diplomacy and politics—of the ambitions 
and the interests of other nations. We know, 
as our adversaries should also know, that 
there is no purely military solution in sight 
for either side. We are ready for uncondi- 
tional discussions. Most of the non-Commu- 
nist nations of the world favor such uncon- 
ditional discussions. And it would clearly be 
in the interest of North Vietnam to now 
come to the conference table. For them the 
continuation of war, without talks, means 
only damage without conquest. Communist 
China apparently desires the war to continue 
whatever the cost to their allies. Their tar- 
get is not merely South Vietnam, it is Asia. 
Their objective is not the fulfillment of Viet- 
namese nationalism. It is to erode and to 
discredit America’s ability to help prevent 
Chinese domination over all of Asia. 

In this domination they shall never suc- 
ceed. 

And I am continuing and I am increasing 
the search for every possible path to peace. 

The third face of war in Vietnam is, at 
once, the most tragic and most hopeful. It 
is the face of human need. It is the un- 
tended sick, the hungry family and the il- 
literate child. It is men and women, many 
without shelter, with rags for clothing, strug- 
gling for survival in a very rich and a very 
fertile land. 

It is the most important battle of all in 
which we are en; 

For a nation cannot be built by armed 
power or by political agreement. It will rest 
on the expectation by individual men and 
women that their future will be better than 
their past. 

It is not enough to just fight against some- 
thing. People must fight for something, and 
the people of South Vietnam must know that 
after the long, brutal journey through the 
dark tunnel of conflict there breaks the light 
of a happier day. And only if this is so, can 
they be expected to sustain the enduring will 
for continued strife. Only in this way can 
longrun stability and peace come to their 
land 


And there is another, more profound rea- 
son. In Vietnam communism seeks to really 
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impose its will by force of arms. But we 
would be deeply mistaken to think that this 
was the only weapon. Here, as other places 
in the world, they speak to restless people— 
people rising to shatter the old ways which 
have imprisoned hope—people flerceiy and 
justly reaching for the material fruits from 
the tree of modern knowledge. 

It is this desire, and not simply lust for 
conquest, which. moves many of the indi- 
vidual fighting men that we must now, sadly, 
call the enemy. 

It is, therefore, our task to show that free- 
dom from the control of other nations offers 
the surest road to progress, that history and 
experience testify to this truth. But It is not 
enough to call upon reason or point to ex- 
amples. We must show it through action 
and we must show it through accomplish- 
ment, and even were there no war—either 
hot or cold—we would always be active in 
humanity's search for progress. This task is 
commanded to us by the moral values of our 
civilization, and it rests on the inescapable 
nature of the world that we have now 
entered. For in that world, as long as we 
can foresee, every threat to man's welfare 
will be a threat to the welfare of our own peo- 
ple. Those who live in the emerging commu- 
nity of nations will ignore the perils of their 
neighbors at the risk of their own prospects. 

This is true not only for Vietnam but for 
every part of the developing world. This is 
why, on your behalf, I recently proposed a 
Massive, cooperative development effort for 
all of southeast Asia. I named the respected 
leader, Eugene Black, as my personal repre- 
sentative to inaugurate our participation in 
these programs. 

Since that time rapid progress has been 
made, I am glad to report. Mr. Black has 
met with the top officials of the United Na- 
tions on several occasions. He has talked to 
other interested parties. He has found in- 
creasing enthusiasm. The United Nations is 
already setting up new mechanisms to help 
carry forward the work of development. 

In addition, the United States is now pre- 
pared to participate in, and to support, an 
Asian Development Bank, to carry out and 
help finance the economic progress in that 
area of the world, and the development that 
we desire to see in that area of the world. 

So this morning I call on every other in- 
dustrialized nation, including the Soviet 
Union, to help create a better life for all of 
the people of southeast Asia. 

Surely, surely, the works of peace can 
bring men together in a common effort to 
abandon forever the works of war. 

But, as South Vietnam is the central place 
of conflict, it is also a principal focus of our 
work to increase the well-being of people. 

It is in that effort in South Vietnam which 
I think we are too little informed and which 
I want to relate to you this morning. 

We began in 1954 when Vietnam became 
independent, before the war between the 
North and the South. Since that time we 
have spent more than $2 billion in economic 
help for the 16 million people of South 
Vietnam. And despite the ravages of war we 
have made steady continuing gains. We have 
concentrated on food, and health, and edu- 
cation, and housing, and industry. 

Like most developing countries, South 
Vietnam's economy. rests on agriculture. Un- 
like many, it has large uncrowded areas of 
very rich, and very fertile land. Because of 
this, it is one of the great rice bowls of the 
entire world. With our help, since 1954, 
South Vietnam has already doubled its rice 
production, providing food for the people, 
as well as providing a vital export for that 
nation. 

We have put our American farm know- 
how to work on other crops. This year, for 
instance, several hundred million cuttings 
of a new variety of sweet potato, that prom- 
ises a sixfold increase in yield, will be dis- 
tributed to these Vietnamese farmers. Corn 
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output should rise from 25,000 tons in 1962 
to 100,000 tons by 1966. Pig production has 
more than doubled since 1955. Many animal 
diseases have been eliminated entirely. 

Disease and epidemic brood over every 
Vietnamese In a country of more 
than 16 million people with a life expectancy 
of only 35 years, there are only 200 civilian 
doctors, If the Vietnamese had doctors in 
the same ratio as the United States has 
doctors, they would have not the 200 that 
they do have but they would haye more 
than 5,000 doctors. 

We have helped vaccinate, already, over 7 
million people against cholera, and millions 
more against other diseases. Hundreds of 
thousands of Vietnamese can now receive 
treatment in the more than 12,000 hamlet 
health stations that America has built and 
has stocked. New clinics and surgical suites 
are scattered throughout that entire coun- 
try; and the medical school that we are now 
helping to build will graduate as many doc- 
tors in a single year as now serve the entire 
population of South Vietnam. 

Education is the keystone of future de- 
velopment in Vietnam. It takes a trained 
people to man the factories, to conduct the 
administration, and to form the human 
foundation for an advancing nation. More 
than a quarter million young Vietnamese 
can now learn in more than 4,000 classrooms 
that America has helped to bulld in the last 
2 years; and 2,000 more schools are going to 
be built by us in the next 12 months. The 
number of students in vocational schools has 
gone up four times. Enrollment was 300,000 
in 1955, when we first entered there and 
started helping with our program. Today it 
is more than 1,500,000. The 8 million text- 
books that we haye supplied to Vietnamese 
children will rise to more than 15 million 
by 1967. 

Agriculture is the foundation. Health, 
education and housing are the urgent human 
needs, But industrial development is the 
great pathway to their future. 

When Vietnam was divided, most of the in- 
dustry was in the north. The south was 
barren of manufacturing and the founda- 
tions for industry. Today, more than 700 
new or rehabilitated factories—textile mills 
and cement plants, electronics and plastics 
are changing the entire face of that nation. 
New roads and communications, railroad 
equipment and electric generators, are a 
spreading base on which this new industry 
can, and is, growing. 

All this progress goes on, and it is going to 
continue to go on, under circumstances of 
staggering adversity, 

Communist terrorists have made aid pro- 
grams that we administer a very special 
target of thelr attack. They fear them. They 
know they must fear them because agricul- 
tural stations are being destroyed and medi- 
cal centers are being burned. More than 100 
Vietnamese malaria fighters are dead. Our 
own AID officials have been wounded and 
kidnapped. These are not just the accidents 
of war. They are a part of a deliberate cam- 
paign, in the words of the Communists, “to 
cüt 2 fingers off the hands of the Govern- 
m Ad} 

We intend to continue, and we intend to 
increase our help to Vietnam. 

Nor can anyone doubt the determination of 
the South Vietnamese themselves, They have 
lost more than 12,000 of their men since I 
became your President a little over a year 
ago. 

But progress does not come from invest- 
ment alone, or plans on a desk, or even the 
directives and the orders that we approve 
here in Washington. It takes men. Men 
must take the seed to the farmer. Men must 
teach the use of fertilizer. Men must help 
in harvest. Men must build the schools, and 
men must instruct the students. Men must 
carry medicine into the jungle and treat the 
sick, and shelter the homeless. And men— 
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brave, tireless, filled with love for their fel- 
lows—are doing this today. They are doing 
it through the long, hot, danger-filled Viet- 
namese days and the sultry nights. 

The fullest glory must go, also, to those 
South Vietmamese that are laboring and 
dying for their own people and their own 
nation. In hospitals and schools, along the 
rice fields and the roads, they continue to 
labor, never knowing when death or terror 
may strike. 

How incredible it Is that there are a few 
who still say that the South Vietnamese do 
not want to continue the struggle. They are 
sacrificing and they are dying by the thou- 
sands. Their patient valor in the heavy 
presence of personal, physical danger should 
be a helpful lesson to those of us who, here in 
America, only have to read about it, or hear 
about it on the television or radio. 

We have our own heroes who labor at the 
works of peace in the midst of war, They 
toil unarmed and out of uniform. They 
know the humanity of their concern does not 
exempt them from the horrors of conflict, 
yet they go on from day to da. They bring 
food to the hungry over there. They supply 
the sick with necessary medicine. They help 
the farmer with his crops, families to find 
clean water, villages to receive the healing 
miracles of electricity. These are Americans 
who have joined our AID program, and we 
welcome others to theirranks. 

For most Americans this is an easy war. 
Men fight and men suffer and men die, as 
they always do in war. But the lives of most 
of us, at least those of us in this room and 
those listening to me this morning, are un- 
troubled. Prosperity rises, abundance in- 
creases, the nation flourishes. 

I will report to the Cabinet when I leave 
this room that we are in the 5ist month of 
continued prosperity, the longest peacetime 
prosperity for America since our country was 
founded, Yet our entire future is at stake. 

What a difference it would make if we 
could only call upon a small fraction of our 
unmatched private resources—businesses 
and unions, agricultural groups and build- 
ers—if we could call them to the task of 
peaceful progress in Vietnam. With such 
a spirit of patriotic sacrifice we might well 
strike an irresistible blow for freedom there 
and for freedom throughout the world. 

I, therefore, hope that every person within 
the sound of my volce in this country this 
morning will look for ways—and those citi- 
zens of other nations who believe in human- 
ity as we do, I hope that they will find ways 
to help progress in South Vietnam. 

This, then, is the third face of our struggle 
in Vietnam. It was there—the Illiterate, the 
hungry, the sick—before this war began. It 
will be there when peace comes to us—and 
so will we. Not with soldiers and planes, not 
with bombs and bullets, but with all the 
wondrous weapons of peace in the 20th 
century. 

And then, perhaps, together, all of the peo- 
ple of the world can share that gracious task 
with all the people of Vietnam, north and 
south alike. 

Thank you for coming this morning, 
Good morning. 


A Chance To Help Through VISTA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert a fine editorial on 
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VISTA, the domestic peace corps, which 
appeared in the Denver Post on Tuesday, 
May 4, 1965. This editorial gives due 
acknowledgment to the fact that an in- 
creasing number of Americans are realiz- 
ing that the Great Society will be at- 
tained only through man’s humanity to 
his fellow man. I encourage all my col- 
leagues to read this article: 

[From the Denver Post, May 4, 1965] 

A CHANCE To HNL THROUGH VISTA 

The same idealism that led thousands of 
Americans to enlist In the Peace Corps to 
help people overseas is now leading thou- 
sands of others to enlist in VISTA to help 
people who need help in our own country. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
has been called the domestic peace corps be- 
cause its members have to have some of the 
same attributes as the Peace Corpsmen: the 
ability to bring simple knowledge, skill, and 
encouragement to people handicapped by ig- 
norance; the willingness to live among the 
people being helped and share their poverty 
and hardship; the desire to work for the sat- 
isfaction of doing good and not for monetary 
reward. 

Throughout the Nation, VISTA are be- 
ginning to move into poverty neighborhoods 
in city slums, in troubled mine and mill 
towns, in run-down farm areas, in migrant 
workers camps, and on Indian reservations. 

They will not only teach the poor such 
fundamental things as homemaking, how to 
look for a job or how to make use of avail- 
able public services, but they will work with 
them to organize and repair their neighbor- 
hoods and their lives and to help them escape 
from the grip of poverty. 

The Government pays the volunteers basic 
living expenses and $50 a month, 

VISTA Is now conducting recruiting drives 
at the University of Colorado and the Uni- 
versity of Denver to interest young people 18 
or over in investing a year of their lives in 
this useful and unselfish undertaking. 

If 18 is the minimum age, there is no maxi- 
mum. Some persons in their 70's are already 
among the VISTA volunteers. Information 
and application blanks are obtainable not 
only at the campuses but at the offices of 
Denver's war on poverty at 810 14th Street, 
and, by mail from the offices of VISTA, 
Washington, D.C. 

This is a challenging and useful program, 
with a large potential for good. There ought 
to be at least as much satisfaction in helping 
people who need help in our own country as 
there is in helping people who need help 
abroad. 

VISTA deserves a large response from 
Americans of every age, and we have no doubt 
it will receive it. 


National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf Act 


SPEECH 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


- OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr, MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
passage of H.R. 7031, known as the Na- 
tional Technological Institute for the 
Deaf Act, is being hailed by those of us 
who are deaf as being almost as signifi- 
cant as the invention of the hearing aid. 
I want to take this opportunity to offer 
my gratitude to Representative CAREY, 
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who introduced the act, and to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
reporting it favorably and managing it 
on the floor. 

The committee report cites the ap- 
proximately 3,000 deaf students between 
16 and 20 years old who leave or graduate 
State and local schools for the deaf every 
year. This is where a major discrepancy 
occurs because, although some of them 
may want desperately to further their 
education or training, they are unable to 
for a number of reasons. It is my sincere 
hope and that of the thousands of us who, 
although deaf, are able to participate 
actively in all walks of life, that this gap 
will be filled through this legislation. 


National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
Act 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
May consume. 

Mr, Speaker, it has been estimated 
that there are 37,000 seriously hearing- 
impaired children in the country, of 
whom some 6,000 are receiving little or 
no special education help. Legislative 
activities in recent years that include 
Stimulation for the training of teachers 
and other professional personnel, re- 
search, and demonstration, captioned 
films and other acts are beginning to im- 
Prove the educational opportunities for 
these children. 

There is a continual flow of some 
3,000 students who finish or leave school 
each year. Very little to date has been 
done to improve the opportunities for 
education and training of this group that 
lead to adequate employment. 

These capable young adults, with a 
Valuable potential for contributing to so- 
ciety, are given little or no opportunity 
to develop this potential. In our modern 
society the demands for much more 
technical training is increasing. Provi- 
sions must be made to allow the special 
talents of this group to emerge. If they 
are trained in technical skills, they will 
be able to increase their self-esteem and 
their worth to society. 

A National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf will give these deserving young 
adults the opportunity they need to in- 
crease their worth in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of their fellow man. 

I might point out that their problems 
are particularly acute and particularly 
pathetic. 

We held comprehensive hearings in the 
subcommitte on this subject. The bill 
was reported unanimously by both the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
It is something which is really an abso- 
lute essential. 

I believe that the Members of this 
body will be proud to learn that, of all 
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the nations in the world, ours is the only 
nation where a higher education is avail- 
able for deaf youngsters, in Gallaudet 
College. j 

It is the only institution of its type 
in the world. Its facilities are over- 
crowded. It has the type of curriculum 
and method of operation which will not 
take care of many thousands of young 
adult deaf persons whose talents lie in 
another direction; namely, that of the 
vocational type of education. Gallaudet 
College is a liberal arts institution as 
distinguished from the orientation that 
the deaf person would get from this new 
proposed institution. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carey], has done a mag- 
nificent job, as usual, in handling this 
legislation, and he will address himself 
to it later on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
I will be glad to yield to my friend from 
Towa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I understand this bill provides for a com- 
mission or a national advisory board or 
something of that nature. 

i Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. It 
oes. 

Mr.GROSS. For the establishment of 
the institution. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. A 
12-member National Advisory Board. 

Mr. GROSS. Do they report back to 
Congress, or to whom do they report? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. They 
report to the Secretary. 

Mr. GROSS. To the Secretary of 
HEW? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
And when their job is done, that is, the 
study with relation to the establishment 
of the institution, they will cease to exist. 

Mr. GROSS. They make a recom- 
mendation and the recommendation goes 
to the Secretary of the HEW and not to 
Congress? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. That 
is correct. Technically, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, will we 
have no opportunity, as Members of Con- 
gress, to pass upon the location of this 
institution? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, 
we will not, except, of course, in the ap- 
propriations process. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will my 
colleague yield at that point? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yes. 
I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. This is exactly how Gal- 
laudet College, which has been in exist- 
ence for 101 years, is operating now. 
Their appropriation comes up every year 
and is reviewed by the distinguished 
Committee on Appropriations. A budget 
is submitted and the funds are voted up 
or down depending on the needs de- 
seribed. In this particular bill, as the 
gentleman from Iowa probably knows, 
we provide there will be public members 
on the board of the institution once this 
board is constituted, just as we do on the 
Gallaudet College Board. 

It is indicated there would be Members 
of Congress serving on that board. So 
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the conduct and the administration of 
the institution would be under constant 
surveillance by Members of this body. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New Jersey yield to me 
in order that I might ask the gentleman 
from New York a question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it the idea of the gen- 
tleman, who is the sponsor of this bill, 
that Gallaudet College should be merged 
with a new institution or that it should 
be continued in the work it is doing? 

Mr. CAREY. I am pleased to answer 
my colleague from Iowa. The experts 
testified in depth before our subcommit- 
tee indicating that a merger with Gal- 
laudet would neither be logical nor ideal. 
They are already up to the saturation 
point in terms of their present facility. 
It is not ideally situated in the District 
as an academic institution, but it would 
certainly not be practical to suggest a 
movement at this time of Gallaudet. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with the gentle- 
man that Gallaudet is not ideally situ- 
ated. I would hope in the establishment 
of such a new institution it would not 
be an expansion, with all due respect to 
the fine work they are doing in Gallau- 
det College. It should not be an expan- 
sion of that institution in its present 
location. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. As 
a matter of fact, I can say to my col- 
league, the president of Gallaudet Col- 
lege and the dean testified in favor of 
this legislation and said specifically that 
Gallaudet is a liberal arts institution pri- 
marily and it would not do for this pur- 
pose at all. The criteria for the new in- 
stitution are set forth in the report ac- 
companying the bill. It is clear that 
Gallaudet does not meet these specifi- 
cations: 

H.R. 7031 
A bill to provide for the establishment and 
operation of a National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf Act". 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Src. 2. For the purpose of providing a resi- 
dential facility for post secondary technical 
training and education for persons who are 
deaf in order to prepare them for successful 
employment, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year such sums as 
may be necessary for the establishment and 
operation, including construction and equip- 
ment, of a National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, including sums necessary for the 
acquisition of property, both real and per- 
sonal, and for the construction of buildings 
and other facilities for such Institute. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.3. As used in this Act— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) The term “institution of higher edu- 
cation” means an educational institution in 
any State or in the District of Columbia 
which (1) admits as regular students only 
persons having a certificate of graduation 
from a school providing secondary education, 
or the recognized equivalent of such a cer- 
tificate, (2) is legally authorized within such 
State (or in the District of Columbia) to pro- 
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vide a program of education beyond second- 
ary education, (3) provides an educational 
program for which it awards a bachelor’s de- 
gree, (4) includes one or more professional 
or graduate schools, (5) is a public or non- 
profit private institution, and (8) is ac- 
credited by a nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agency or association. For purposes of 
this subsection, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall publish a list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agencies or associations 
which he determines to be reliable authority 
as to the quality of training offered. 

(c) The term construction“ includes 
construction and initial equipment of new 
buildings, expansion, remodeling, and alters- 
tion of existing bulldings and equipment 
thereof, and acquisition of land; including 
architect's services, but excluding off-site 
improvements. 

PROPOSALS 

Sec. 4, Any institution of highed educa- 
tion which desires to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Secretary to establish and 
operate a National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf shall submit a proposal therefor at 
such time, in such manner, and containing 
such information as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary. 

AGREEMENT TO ESTABLISH INSTITUTE 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the National Advisory Board cre- 
ated by section 6, is authorized to enter into 
an agreement with an institution of higher 
education for the establishment and opera- 
tion, including construction and equipment, 
of a National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, The Secretary, in considering pro- 
posals from institutions of higher education 
to enter into an agreement under this Act, 
shall give preference to institutions which 
are located in metropolitan industrial areas. 

(b) The agreement shall— 

_/(1) provide that Federal funds appropri- 
ated for the benefit of the Institute will be 
used only for the purposes for which paid 
and in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of this Act and the agreement made 
pursuant thereto; 

(2) provide that the Board of Trustees or 
other governing body of the institution, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary, will 
appoint an advisory group to advise the Di- 
rector of the Institute in formulating and 
carrying out the basic policies governing its 
establishment and operation, which group 
shall include persons who are professionally 
concerned with education and technical 
training at the postsecondary school level, 
persons who are professionally concerned 
with activities relating to education and 
training of the deaf, and members of the 
public familiar with the need for services 
provided by the Institute; 

(3) provide that the Board of Trustees or 
other governing body of the institution will 
make an annual report to the Secretary. 
The Secretary shall transmit the report of 
the institution to the Congress with such 
comments and recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate; 

(4) include such other conditions as the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Na- 
tional Advisory Board, deems necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act; and 

(5) provide that any laborer or mechanic 
employed by any contractor or subcontractor 
in the performance of work on any construc- 
tion aided by Federal funds appropriated for 
the benefit of the Institute will be paid wages 
at rates not less than those prevailing on 
similar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5); and the Secretary 
of Labor shall have, with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this paragraph, the au- 
thority and functions set forth in Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 
3176; 5 U.S.C, 1332-15) and section 2 of the 
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Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

(c) If within twenty years after the com- 
pletion of any construction (except minor 
remodeling or alteration) for which such 
funds have been paid 

(A) the facility ceases to be used for the 
purposes for which it was constructed or the 
agreement is terminated, unless the Secre- 
tary determines that there is good cause for 
releasing the institution from its obligation, 
or n 

(B) the institution ceases to be the owner 
of the facility, 


the United States shall be entitled to recover 
from the applicant or other owner of the fa- 
cillty-an amount which bears to the then 
value of the facility the same ratio as the 
amount of such Federal funds bore to the 
cost of the facility financed with the ald of 
such funds. Such value shall be determined 
by agreement of the parties or by action 
brought in the United States district. court 
for the district in which the facility is situ- 
ated. 


NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD ON ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE DEAF 


Sec, 6. (a) There is hereby established a 
National Advisory Board on Establishment of 
the National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
which shall consist of twelve persons, not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States, appointed by the Secretary without 
regard to the civil service laws. The Secre- 
tary shall appoint one of the members to 
serve as Chairman. The appointed members 
shall be selected from among leaders in fields 
related to education and training of the deaf 
and other fields of education, and from mem- 
bers of the public famillar with the need 
for services provided by the Institute. The 
Commissioner of Education and the Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Rehabilitation shall be 
ex efficio members of the Board. 

(b) Members of the Board, while serving 
on business of the Board, shall be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per day, in- 
cluding traveltime, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in Heu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittedly. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Board 
(1) to review proposals from institutions of 
higher education which: offer to enter into 
an agreement with the Secretary for the con- 
struction and operation of a National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf, (2) to make 
recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect to such proposals, and (3) to make 
such other recommendations to the Secretary 
concerning the establishment and operation 
of the National Technical Institute as may 
be appropriate. 

(d) After the Secretary enters into an 
agreement under this Act, the Board shall 
cease to exist. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR 
THE DEAF ACT 

The Committee on Education and Labor, 
to whom was referred the bill (H.R. 7031) to 
provide for the establishment and operation 
of & National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
having considered the same, report favorably 
thereon with amendments and recommend 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The amendments are as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, before the comma, insert “in 
order to prepare them for successful employ- 
ment“. 

Page 3, line 22, strike out provide that”. 

Page 3, line 23, insert “provide that” after 
“(1)”, 
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Page 4, line 3, strike out “the Board of 
Trustees” and insert “provide that the Board 
of Trustees or other governing body”. 

Page 4, line 14, insert “provide that” after 
“(3)", and after the word Trustees“ insert 
“or other governing body”. 

Page 4, line 19, insert “include” after “(4)”. 

Page 4, line 22, insert provide that“ after 
"(5)", 

Page 6, lines 18 and 19, strike out "Council". 
wherever it appears and insert in lieu thereof 
Board“. 

SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be authorized to enter into an 
agreement with an institution of higher edu- 
cation for the establishment, construction, 
equipping, and operation of a National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf for the purpose 
of providing a residential facility for post- 
secondary technical training and education 
for persons who are deaf. A 12-member Na- 
tional Advisory Board on the Establishment 
of a National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
would be appointed by the Secretary to re- 
view proposals from institutions of higher 
education which desire such an institute and 
to make recommendations to the Secretary on 
entering into a contract for the establish- 
ment ond operation of such an institute. 
The Commissioners of Education and of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation would be ex officio 
members of the Board. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


There are approximately 3,000 deaf stu- 
dents between the ages of 16 and 20 who 
leave or graduate from State and local schools 
and classes for the deaf each year. A large 
number have indicated their intense inter- 
est and desire for further educational oppor- 
tunities, Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, president 
of Gallaudet College, the only institution for 
higher education for the deaf in the world, 
in his testimony reported that over 600 stu- 
dent applications were received and reviewed 
this year. He reported that 275 of these stu- 
dents will be admitted in September 1965, 

The other 325 students who could not meet 
the entrance requirements of the college, by 
the very act of submitted an application ex- 
pressed their desire for further education. 
This number coupled with some 75 to 100 
annual withdrawals from the college at vari- 
ous levels from freshmen to seniors, in ad- 
dition to numerous other deaf persons among 
the unemployed or underemployed who de- 
sire further training, indicates that well over 
400 students each year would be eligible for 
a program that could be offered in a National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

The recent report on the “Education of the 
Deaf" prepared by the National Advisory 
Committee on Education of the Deaf in 1964, 
appointed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, stated that “five-sixths 
of our deaf adults work in manual jobs as 
contrasted to only one-half of our hearing 
population.” If the door to further educa- 
tional opportunity is not opened for the 
group who could not be admitted to Gallau- 
det College, including other qualified stu- 
dents, they have almost no other alternative 
than to join the ranks of the nonskilled labor 
force. 

Population and enrollment 


The Office of Education estimates that 
there are 37,000 school-age seriously hear- 
ing impaired children in our country. Ac- 
cording to the American Annals of the Deaf 
(January issue, 1965), 83 public and private 
residential schools are attended by approxi- 
mately 18,800 deaf students. About 13,200 
attend 355 public and private special day 
schools and classes for the deaf. It is esti- 
mated that 5,000 additional students not ac- 
counted for by the American Annals of the 
Deaf are either in public school classes that 
do not provide necessary special education 
services for these children or they are not 
in school at all. 
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Special problems in education of the deaf 

Dr. S. Richard Silverman, director of the 
Central Institute for the Deaf and professor 
of audiology at Washington University Med- 
ical School in St; Louis, in his testimony de- 
scribed the educational problems brought 
about by severe hearing impairment. A por- 
tion of his statement was as follows: 

“For the persons we are here concerned 
with, the essential and primary channel for 
Teceiving the acoustic symbols we call speech 
is either absent or severely restricted. All 
the skills of communication that depend on 
learning over this channel are adversely af- 
fected. From infancy to early school age, 
the chief mode of communication for the 
norma! hearing child is auditory. The child 
hears and learns to talk from what he hears. 
Furthermore, he not only learns how to com- 
municate; he also learns what to communi- 
cate. 

“For a child who does not have the daily 
experience of listening to language, its ac- 
quisition is indeed difficult, if not impos- 
sible for some, even with instruction. 
the teacher is confronted with the task of 
communicating language to a child in the 
absence of the sensory system considered to 
be essential for its acquisition. 

“The educator, therefore, must seek ways 
to manipulate information so that it can be 
transmitted over whatever sensory system or 
combination of systems—vision, touch, resi- 
dual hearing. At the same time, we are 
concerned about the content of what we 
communicate—language and subject matter, 
ās it is influenced by the demands of society 
and the child himself.” 

A young child who has a substantial or 
total hearing loss, acquired at birth or before 
the normal age for learning language through 
hearing, has a serious educational handicap, 
Our schools and special classes for deaf chil- 
dren have done an unquestionably outstand- 
ing job over the past 150 years in providing 
these children with a basic elementary school 
education. These schools have been per- 
forming their task under extremely difficult 
conditions which include lack of funds, weak 
or token public support, poor facilities, and 
& lack of adequately trained. professional 
personnel. 

Every attempt has been made by educators 
of the deaf to accelerate the requisition of 
reading, language, and communication skilis 
by deaf children. For the most part, the ob- 
jective has been to teach the tool skills well 
enough at the elementary level so that these 
children could go on with their education or 
further vocational training in our colleges, 
universities, and vocational training facilities 
for normal hearing students. 

Philosophically, this goal would appear to 
be a reasonable one. Many educators have 
been conyinced that this kind of prepara- 
tion is the best way for the deaf child to 
become a full participant socially and eco- 
Momically in a hearing world. Numerous 
individual success stories can be and have 
been produced to support this theory. 
However, the facts reveal that for the gen- 
eral deaf population this has not been 
achieved. 

Full use of the intellectual potential of 
the deaf child Is seriously hampered by deaf- 
ness. Only through the use of every visual 
educational device and technique together 
With all we have to offer by way of modern 
€lectronic acoustic technology can this po- 
tential be utilized more fully. 

Most residential schools for the deaf offer 
Programs that provide for the equivalent of 
an eighth grade education, Very few of the 
Specialized day school programs go beyond 
this level, Students desiring more than this 
Are expected to enroll in regular high school 
&hd other vocational schools for the hear- 
ing. This is a commendable objective and 
{ts practice should be encouraged wherever 
and whenever possible. However, because of 
the serious communication problem involved 
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little more than 1 percent of these children 
can really communicate well enough to do 
this. 

Considerable pressure is being brought up- 
on Gallaudet College in Washington to ac- 
commodate a greater number of students 
than ever before in its history. Those who 
apply for admission indicate by this effort, 
their desire for further knowledge and train- 
ing beyond what they have been able to se- 
cure in their own community or State. Since 
Gallaudet College is the only facility avall- 
able that can provide such an opportunity 
(and this opportunity is restricted to a lib- 
eral arts program), a rejection for admis- 
sion virtually closes the door to any possible 
further education for them unless they are 
in the small minority who can successfully 
attend a technical-vocational school or an in- 
stitution of higher education for the hearing. 

Because the occupational outlook of society 
ts changing, there exists the danger that a 
substantial portion of these deaf individuals 
will no longer be needed in the labor market. 
Vocational education programs for the deaf 
in our residential schools in the past have 
trained the deaf for positions at mechanical 
and operative levels. Present and future 
modern technology is now and will be re- 
quiring far more sophisticated occupational 
training and education for those seeking 
employment. Now more than ever before, 
the deaf should have equal access to the full 
range of postsecondary education and train- 
ing opportunities that are presently avallable 
to the general population. 

A NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 

DEAF 

The establishment of a National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf would, by providing 
a broad flexible curriculum, be able to meet 
the many and varied special needs of able 
young deaf adults who seek the opportunity 
for further education and training. Ade- 
quately trained staff members who are re- 
sourceful, flexible, and imaginative would be 
required for the successful operation of a 
residential, educational, and technical 
training program. 

Size of the Institute 


Since the estimates that have been made 
regarding the number of students who would 
be able to profit from a specialized program 
indicate that at least 400 students each year 
could qualify for enrollment, provision should 
be made initially to enroll at least 200 stu- 
dents each year. The special needs of indi- 
vidual students for program planning pur- 
poses would be determined following com- 
plete physical, psychological, audiological 
evaluations, and a program of orientation and 
guidance counseling. The goals established 
for some students could be accomplished in 
1 year. The objectives for others might re- 
quire 2, 3, or even 4 years to complete. A 
facility built to accommodate at least 600 
students and adults above the age of 17 
properly equipped and staffed should be able 
to completely process, counsel, educate, train, 
and place at least 200 students each year. 
Each student would complete his or her own 
special program or course of study at the 
end of 1 or more years depending upon indi- 
vidual needs and the training undertaken. 

Program. objectives 

The principal objectives of the educational 
program should be employment upon com- 
pletion of a prescribed training program. The 
environment of the school, the curriculum, 
and general living conditions, along with 
health and recreational services, should be 
designed to help the student achieve a high 
degree of personal development and a sense 
of social responsibility. The educational and 
training program should be supplemented by 
varied civic and social group activities to pro- 
vide the proper environment for developing 
concepts of responsible citizenship and social 
competence. 
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The focus of effort of the entire faculty on 
behalf of the students attending the Institute 
should be directed toward the goals of suc- 
cessful employment and preparation for full 
participation in community living. 

Location 


The National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf should be located In a large metropol- 
itan industrial area so that it could be de- 
signed to serve the special needs of deaf youth 
from any community in the Nation. The In- 
stitute should be affiliated with a major uni- 
versity for the administration of its program. 
This would facilitate securing the medical, 
audiological, psychological, and psychiatric 
services needed to supplement appropriate 
guidance and counseling services provided by 
the staff of the Institute, 

The community where the Institute is lo- 
cated should be able to offer a variety of 
opportunities for training and experience in 
a wide range of modern industrial settings. 
The community should be one that would 
generally be receptive to a program of this 
nature and be sympathetic with training 
needs of the handicapped. 


The Institute should be located in a com- 
munity that has a wide variety of nationally 
representative types of industrial activities 
in order to make it possible for the student 
to return to his home for eventual employ- 
ment. 

Curriculum 


The curriculum of the Institute should be 
very flexible so as to permit a variety of 
adaptations to meet the needs of individual 
students without the absolute necessity to 
conform to traditional accreditation stand- 
ards, such as course credits, fixed period 
scheduling, and other curriculum, restric- 
tions. A special course of study should be 
tallor made to meet the very specific needs 
of each student attending the Institute. 
Upon successful completion of a prescribed 
curriculum, each student should receive a 
certificate or other formal recognition that 
would attest to what has been accom- 
plished. The standards and quality of train- 
ing offered in all areas would have to be 
high enough to meet the usual require- 
ments as recommended by labor, industry, 
and professional associations, including cer- 
tifying and licensing agencies. 

The program offered should be broad 
enough to include a basic or preparatory 
curriculum of a remedial nature in such 
subjects as English, reading, science, and 
mathematics. The basic program should be 
designed specifically to prepare students for 
the academic courses of study that would be 
offered to support the postsecondary tech- 
nical training. A supplementary curriculum 
including such courses as humanities, gov- 
ernment, history, and economics should be 
offered to properly prepare students for liy- 
ing in a modern urban society. A compre- 
hensive supporting curriculum in such sub- 
ject areas as physics, chemistry, biology, and 
higher mathematics, should be offered where 
required as prerequisites for training in tech- 
nical areas. 

The course work offered in preparatory, 
support, and supplemental curriculums 
should follow a logical sequence in preparing 
students for training and experience in a 
wide variety of technologies, The follow- 
ing suggested technological programs are u- 
lustrative of some of the kinds of training 
opportunities that should be made available 
to deaf students: 

Automotive technology: mechanics and 
body repair, shop service operations, auto- 
motive refrigeration, internal combustion 
engines, and diesel engine technology. 

Aviation technology: mechanics and engine 
repair, unit assembly work, and drafting. 

and construction: carpentry, 
plumbing, equipment repair, and architec- 
tural drawing. 
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Paramedical and chemical technology: 
chemistry, microbiology, anatomy and physi- 
ology, quantitative analysis, dental pros- 
thetics, optical instruments, and embalming. 

Engineering technology: engineering 
graphics, technical math, physics, chem- 
istry, general metals, technical drafting, 
engineering fundamentals, surveying, water- 
sanitary technology, and technical report 
writing. 

Business: accounting, business machines, 
typing, office management, data processing, 
computer operation, and programing. 

Commercial art: basic design, basic draw- 
ing, advertising, and dress design. 

Electronic engineering technology: elec- 
tronics fundamentals, technical math and 
physics, radio and television repair, indus- 
trial electronics, and technical drafting. 

Technical graphic arts: lithography, engi- 
neering graphics, technical drafting, offset, 
and equipment maintenance and repair. 

Mechanical and metals technology: ma- 
chine shop, welding, air conditioning, sheet 
metalwork, refrigeration, tool and die, and 
ornamental metalwork. 

An enrichment curriculum should be made 
available to those students who have the 
ability and desire to pursue further profes- 
sional training in other institutions of higher 
learning. Such courses as literature, history, 
psychology, sociology, foreign language phi- 
losophy, and political sciences could be of- 
fered in the Institute itself or arrangements 
for study in these areas could be made for 
the students in other regular university pro- 


ams. 
Essential to the overall program would be 
the opportunity for continued instruction in 
communication skills. These would include 
work toward improving speech and speech 
Treading skills in addition to a continuing 
support program of auditory training. 
Administration 


The Institute should be directed by a per- 
son who has had professional training and 
experience as an educator of the deaf. He 
should be qualified to organize a competent 
staff that would be able to pull together all 
the resources of a community and other in- 
stitutions of higher education in order that 
the needs of students to be enrolled could 
be served. All staff members, including 
counseling, placement, psychological, and in- 
struction specialists, should be adequately 
trained to deal with deaf students from all 
types of schools and educational back- 
grounds, These personnel should know and 
understand deaf students thoroughly, in- 
cluding their special eduaction and social 
problems. 

Under the provisions of the bill, the gov- 
erning body of the institution of higher edu- 
cation, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retaary, would appoint an advisory group to 
advise the Director of the Institute in formu- 
lating and carrying out the basic policies 
governing its establishment and operation. 
Because of the Federal support for the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf, It 
would be anticipated that congressional rep- 
resentation would be included in the mem- 
bership of the advisory group among those 
who are designated as members of the public 
familiar with the needs of educational serv- 
ices for the deaf. 

Placement officers on the staff of the In- 
stitute should provide for Initial placement 
and followup services through appropriate 
liaison with community vocational rehabil- 
itation agencies throughout the Nation. 

As a byproduct, in providing this kind of 
expert service, the Institute could serve as a 
practice teaching center for the training of 
special guidance and rehabilitation coun- 
selors for the deaf. 

One of the responsibilities of the place- 
ment guidance and counseling staff should 
be to maintain continuous Maison with per- 
sonnel in all schools and classes for the deaf, 
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vocational rehabilitation agencies, and in- 
dustry in order to keep these individuals in- 
formed and up to date on all pertinent activ- 
ities of the Institute. 


Standards for admission 


Students should be considered for enroll- 
ment in the Institute without having to take 
formal entrance or qualifying examinations. 
Admission to the program should be based 
on a complete comprehensive evaluation of 
each student’s potential for successfully 
completing a course of study which would 
provide him with an employable skill. The 
information needed for this purpose as a part 
of the application process should include a 
review of medical, psychological, and audio- 
logical records; acadamic achievement and 
school progress reports; and recommenda- 
tions from teachers, school principal, and 
others who are acquainted with the student, 
Wherever possible, personal interviews with 
potential students at the Institute, at home, 
or in school should be made by the appro- 
priate staff members of the Institute. 

A period of orientation, evaluation, and 
counseling at the Institute in order to prop- 
erly prepare the new student for full par- 
ticipation in the program, should be avail- 
able to those who need it. 

Research 


In addition to serving as a practice teach- 
ing center for the training of teachers, in- 
structors, and rehabilitation counselors the 
Institute should serve as a research facility 
for the study of educational problems of the 
deaf. The Institute would be an excellent 
proving ground for the development of new 
and better educational teaching techniques. 
Such information would be useful to all pro- 
grams where deaf children are taught. 


Physical facilities 


The Institute should have a sufficient num- 
ber of flexible classroom accommodations to 
handle at least 50 groups or classes simul- 
taneously; dormitories for 600 residential stu- 
dents equipped with recreation room, social 
center, reading and study areas; laboratory 
and shop facilities for all technological and 
occupational programs; a special library and 
instructional media center; group auditory 
training equipment available in all class- 
room and other meeting or assembly areas; 
a recreation and general student social cen- 
ter designed purely for recreation and phy- 
sical fitness programs; an auditorium with 
a seating capacity for about 800 to accom- 
modate the entire student body and staff at 
one seating; a completely equipped guidance 
and counseling and a psychological services 
center; and a cafeteria. 

Comprehensive study of the education for 
the deaf 


One of the important factors leading to the 
proposal for a program of technical education 
of the deaf, has been the report on the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf,” which was undertaken 
by authorization of the 1965 appropriation of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

It would be most appropriate that no later 
than 1970 a comprehensive study of the edu- 
cation of the deaf be undertaken to evaluate 
the progress made under the program author- 
ized in this legislation, as well as education 
effort for the deaf developed on the elemen- 
tary and secondary level through Federal as- 
sistance under the Vocational Education 
Amendment of 1963, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, as well as 
other Federal legislation. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED 

NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 

Dear Acr (H.R. 7031) 

Section 1: This section provides that the 
legisiation may be cited as the “National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf Act." 

Section 2: This section authorizes the ap- 
propriation of such sums as may be necessary 
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for the establishment and operation, includ- 
ing construction and equipment, of a Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf as a 
residential facility for postsecondary tech- 
nical training and education for persons who 
are deaf in order to prepare them for em- 
ployment. 

Section 3: This section defines, for pur- 
poses of the legislation, the term “Secretary” 
to mean the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. The term “institution of high- 
er education” is defined to mean an educa- 
tional institution in any State or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which admits as regular 
students only graduates of secondary schools 
or the equivalent, is legally authorized to 
provide postsecondary education, provides an 
educational program leading to a bachelor’s 
degree, includes one or more professional 
or graduate schools, is a public or nonprofit 
private institution, and is accredited by & 
nationally recognized accrediting agency or 
association approved by the Commissioner of 
Education, The term construction“ in- 
cludes construction and initial equipment of 
new buildings, expansion, remodeling, and al- 
teration of existing buildings and equipment 
thereof, and acquisition of land, and includes 
architect's fees but not off-site Improve- 
ments. 

Section 4: This section provides that any 
institution of higher education may submit 
a proposal for an agreement to establish and 
operate a National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. 

Section 5: Subsection (a) of this section 
authorizes the Secretary, after consulting the 
National Advisory Board on Establishment of 
the National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
created by section 6 of the legislation, to 
enter into an agreement with an institution 
of higher education for the establishment 
and operation of such National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, giving preference to 
institutions in metropolitan industrial areas. 
Subsection (b) requires that the agreement 
contain certain provisions, including prevail- 
ing wage assurances and that the Board of 
Trustees or other governing body of the in- 
stitution, subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary, appoint an advisory group to advise 
the Director of the Institute with respect to 
basic policies for its establishment and oper- 
ation. The subsection also provides that the 
governing body of the institution of higher 
education shall make an annual report to 
the Secretary. The committee would expect 
that under the terms of the agreement the 
report should contain such information as 
may be requested by the Secretary. Subsec- 
tion (c) provides for recapture of Federal 
payments if any facility aided by Federal 
funds under this legislation ceases to be used 
for the purposes for which it was constructed 
within 20 years after it is completed. 

Section 6; This section provides for the 
establishment of a National Advisory Board 
on Establishment of the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, to consist of 12 per- 
sons selected by the Secretary from among 
leaders in fields related to education and 
training of the deaf and other fields of edu- 
cation and from members of the public 
familiar with the need for services provided 
by the Institute. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and the Commissioner of Vocational 
Rehabilitation would be ex officio members of 
the Board. The Board would review and 
make recommendations to the Secretary with 
respect to proposals from institutions of 
higher education which offer to enter into an 
agreement for the construction and opera- 
tion of a National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, and-make such other recommen- 
dations to the Secretary concerning the 
establishment and operation of the Institute 
as may be’ appropriate. The Board would 
cease to exist after the Secretary enters into 
the agreement, 
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oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL.. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a statement issued by the City of Dear- 
born Heritage Day Committee célebrat- 
ing the memorable flight of Dr. Jean- 
nette Piccard in a balloon in 1934 to 
establish the still current world altitude 
record for a balloon. 

This momentous event is being appro- 
priately celebrated by the people of Dear- 
born in the 16th Congressional District 
of Michigan by a ceremony and the plac- 
ing of a marker at William B. Stout 
Junior High School at Oakwood and 
Rotunda, near the site from which Dr. 
Piecard took off for her historymaking 
flight in a balloon. 

The statement follows: 

MICHIGAN WEEK 

A highlight of Michigan Week will be a 
program honoring Dr. Jeannette Piccard, a 
member of the world-famous scientific fam- 
ily. She was the first woman in the world 
to enter the stratosphere when she made a 
flight in a hydrogen-filled balloon from Ford 
Airport, Dearborn, Mich., on October 23, 
1934, 

Until the Russian Cosmonaut Valentina 
Tereshkova was boosted into space in the 
Spacecraft Vostok VI, Dr. Piccard held the 
altitude record for women, and still holds it 
for a balloon ca 

Her balloon flight was the space venture 
of another era, and it provided her famous 
husband, Dr. Jean Piccard, an observation 
post for the study of cosmic rays in the 
upper atmosphere that helped pave the way 
for the space flights of today. Her balloon 
had a 600,000 cubic-foot volume, and it 
floated to an altitude of 57,559 feet. The 
flight took her from Dearborn, Mich., to 
Cadiz, Ohio, 

The text of the marker to be unveiled 
May 20, 1964, reads as follows: 

“Near this location and not far from the 
Henry Ford Museum and Greenfield Village 
was located the Ford Airport. Here aviation 
history was made on October 23, 1934, when 
Dr. Jeannette Piccard made an ascent in a 
hydrogen-filled balloon. Accompanying her 
‘was her husband, Dr. Jean Piccard, scientific 
director and observer, who made a study of 
the cosmic rays.” 

Jeannette Piccard was the first woman in 
the world to pilot a balloon Into the strato- 
sphere. Her 175-foot-tall balloon attained an 
altitude of 57,559 feet. 

Because the location of the marker is a 
Epot famous in aviation history, the re- 
Yerse side of the marker will contain a mes- 
rage describing the launch area, now the 
location of the William B. Stout school, 
named after a famous American aviation 
Pioneer and inventor. Its text reads: 

“This school was named after William B. 
Stout, a famous inventor, who contributed 
to the fame of Ford Airport. Airplane 
Manufacture, airline operations, air races, 
Gordon Bennett balloon races, and mooring 
of dirigibles took place at the field, a portion 
of which is now Stout school premises.” 

A Michigan aviatrix, famed for her own 
aviation contributions, “Janey” Hart, wife of 

's Senator Pum A. Hart, will be 
guest speaker at á program recognizing the 
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contribution of women to aviation, and in 
particular honoring Dr. Jeannette Piccard. 
Many of Michigan's aviation and civic lead- 
ers are expected at the Heritage Day dinner 
at Dearborn’s Henry Ford Museum, under the 
sponsorship of Michigan Aviation and Space 
Association. Besides Mrs. Philip A. Hart, 
who is one of the few women pilots with a 
rotocraft rating, Mrs. Robert Steadman, of 
Flint, chairman of the Michigan Week Avia- 
tion Committee, Michigan's only woman 
pilot with an airline transport rating; and 
James D. Ramsey, director of Michigan's 
Department of Aeronautics will be among the 
honored guests. 

Dr. Jeannette Piccard has lived to see the 
results of her scientific achievements, and 18 
even today active in a role of consultant to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, carrying on her good work at the 
age of 70. 


Miles Stanley of West Virginia Leads 
AFL-CIO Effort To Spur Antipoverty 
Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
a privilege to invite attention to an ar- 
ticle in the May 11, 1965, issue of the New 
York Times with the news that Miles C. 
Stanley, of West Virginia, has joined the 
national staff of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

The Times notes that Mr. Stanley has 
been named an assistant to George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, with 
his first mission being to coordinate labor 
participation in the administration’s 
antipoverty program. 

Knowing as I do Mr, Stanley and his 
superb record as president of the West 
Virginia AFL-CIO, and of his popularity 
both within and outside of labor leader- 
ship in our State, I subscribe to the 
Times writer’s observation that the 
AFL-CIO “has put one of its most re- 
spected State federation presidents on 
the headquarters staff.” 

Whatever his assignment—whatever 
his mission—Miles Stanley will perform 
admirably, efficiently, and with distinc- 
tion. 

But in the tasks for which he has been 
brought to the National Capital City 
especially at this time, he will achieve 
commendable results because he has a 
deep personal and official commitment 
to administration programs. These in- 
clude the Economic Opportunity Act, the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act, 
and that which I hope soon will be added, 
the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of 1965. 

Miles Stanley is a man of compassion 
and understanding. The labor move- 
ment is fortunate in having his talents 
and his services available, and the lead- 
ership he will provide will enhance the 
success of the programs and program 
coordination for which he is responsible 
in his new national assignment. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Rxcokp the New York Times article 
by John D. Pomfret, to which I have 
made reference. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUNITY ROLE PRESSED BY LABOR: AFL- 

CIO Names Am To SPUR ANTIPOVERTY 


(By John D. Pomfret) 

WasHINGTON, May 10—The American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, in an attempt to get 
its State and local central units to participate 
more energetically in community affairs, has 
put one of its most respected State federa- 
tion presidents on the headquarters staff. 

He is Miles C. Stanley, president of the 
West Virginia AFL-CIO. Mr. Stanley has 
been named an assistant to George Meany, 
president of the national federation. 

Mr. Stanley’s first job will be to coordinate 
labor participation in the administration’s 
antipoverty program. Part of the job will 
be to encourage State and local central 
bodies that have not done so to help their 
communities initiate or carry out com- 
munity-action programs designed to combat 
poverty. 

In some fields, federation officials are 
pleased with the efforts of most of the 50 
State and nearly 800 local AFL-CIO cen- 
tral bodies. They cite politics, community 
chest programs and, to a growing degree, civil 
rights as areas in which the subordinate 
units are actively involved. 

PARTICIPATION IS URGED 

However, the general lack of 1 
in the antipoverty program is considered 
symptomatic of the fallure of many central 
bodies to become as deeply involved with 
their communities as federation officials 
think they should. 

In too many communities, these officials 
believe, unions are regarded as narrow spe- 
clal-interest groups and not consulted or 
asked to participate in programs of general 
community interest. 

Mr. Stanley, who is 41 years old, has been 
& union official in one capacity or another 


served for 9 years as president of a steelwork- 
ers“ local, 
WIDE EXPERIENCE NOTED 


Mr. Stanley has a long record of participa- 
tion in community activities. He is chair- 
man of the West Virginia Advisory Commit- 
tee of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights 
2 a member of the national advisory units 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Area Redevelopment Administration, He 


other State advisory groups. 


tration’s antipoverty program, but that the 
program will not work unless there is active 
community participation. 

He has been explaining its concept to 
officials of State and local federation units 
in a series of speeches around the country. 
He is an operations manual on 
how they should go about getting involved. 

Mr. Stanley will also act as the labor con- 
tact man for Government officials admin- 
istering the antipoverty program. Part of 
this duty will be to try to make certain that 
the antipoverty effort does not adversely 
affect union-negotiated wage-and-fringe- 
benefits standards. 
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Lufkin’s Plea for Veterans’ Hospitals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein an excel- 
lent statement by my friend and dis- 
tinguished business, civic, and veteran 
leader, Robert S. Lufkin, Fitchburg, 
Mass., on the closing of veterans’ hos- 
pitals. 

The views which Mr. Lufkin has so 
forcefully expressed in this matter indi- 
cate the urgent need for keeping vet- 
erans’ hospitals open, as well as the 
strong determination of our veterans’ 
leaders, veterans and the American 
people to see to it that these hospital 
facilities are kept open. 

It is extremely illogical to talk about 
closing Government hospitals on the 
ground that we are going to have new, 
modernized hospitals when the modern- 
ized ones are not even in the advanced 
planning stage as yet. 

Obviously, until we have new, modern, 
veterans’ hospitals, and we want them, 
and need them, we must use the facilities 
we now have. 

So far as Rutland Heights VA hospital 
is concerned, this facility is in suitable 
condition, and could be used for some- 
time to come to hospitalize, treat, and 
care for many veterans of New England. 

The hospital is well located, accessible, 
well-staffed and served by very capable, 
faithful employees, and there is no justi- 
fication for closing it at this time. 

It should be and must be kept open, in 
order to serve the veterans of Massa- 
chusetts and New England, and to spare 
our hospitalized disabled veterans from 
being shuttled around all over the coun- 
try to get medical care and treatment 
that is available within a short distance 
from their homes and their dear ones. 

Let me congratulate and thank my 
good and distinguished friend, Mr. Luf- 
kin, upon his fine statement and com- 
mendable work to keep the veterans hos- 
pitals open, since this is, indeed, a sacred 
task of veterans’ organizations, as well 
as Members of Congress, and all thought- 
ful patriotic citizens, who recognize the 
great contributions that the veterans 
have made in saving the country. Let us 
not forget them now. They are entitled 
to the best and they must have it. 


FITCHBURG, Mass. 

As commander of the 71st Regiment C.A.C. 
Veterans Association, with men from 47 
States, Washington, D.C., Canada, and Italy. 
I protest to the closing of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities across the Nation. 

The American citizens who so overwhelm- 
ingly elected this administration, which 
promised us the Great Society of abundance 
for everyone, did not want this to come 
about, by imposing additional hardships and 
heartaches upon sick and helpless war yet- 
erans. 

Masterminded Budget Bureau-computer- 
ized decisions will never take the place of 
gcod human relations toward our war vet- 
erans in strengthening the defense of our 
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country. What has happened to our Gov- 
ernment’s good faith and promises to its 
veterans? 

The United States has provided at least 
$105 billion in foreign aid, economic and 
military since World War II. This admin- 
istration claims it can save $20 million by 
closing up veterans hospitals. Yet this savy- 
ing has now been disproven. 

The current attack on veterans is appar- 
ently designed to carry out executive depart- 
ment edict which aims to remove the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as a Federal agency 
serving veterans and parcel out its respon- 
sibilities to other agencies under a social- 
welfare scheme which Congress rejected. 
This scheme is to do away with the special 
status and recognition, historically accorded 
American veterans, who will become identi- 
fied only as a number on a national welfare 
roll. 

Most of our hospitals and domiciliary 
homes have never been without a long walt- 
ing list, while hundreds of thousands of our 
buddies who are in desperate need of nurs- 
ing care will die because of lack of proper 
care and attention. Why close a lot of these 
facilities and move seriously sick veterans 
550 or more miles away so that they will lose 
contact with their family and friends? The 
decision to close these hospitals was made by 
someone sitting in Washington, who has no 
doubt never seen even seen the hospitals, or 
may be they know that there will be a sav- 
ing of money because these confused sick old 
veterans, many of whom are in their late 
seventies will miss visits from their loved 
ones and will soon die off. 

Non-service-connected disability veterans 
will have an even more difficult job of getting 
hospital care from the Federal Government. 

Instead of closing veterans hospitals, nurs- 
ing and rest homes, our great Government, 
charitable to so many foreign countries, 
should spend some of this gold at home and 
build more facilities to serve better its old 
veterans of World War I who deserve better 
treatment. Even the Civil War and Spanish- 
American War veterans received pensions, but 
World War I veterans receive no pension un- 
less they can prove that they are too sick to 
work and destitute, and this is a very meager 
amount, not enough to prevent him from 
sinking into poverty and wretchedness of 
old age. 

What little these old veterans have re- 
ceived, they had to fight for and that was 
given them by a begrudging Government. 
World War II veterans can thank these older 
veterans in the American Legion, Congress- 
men, and others for the fight they put up in 
their behalf so that they are receiving a 
much better deal. 

I personally know of many soldiers in 
France during World War I who were taken 
sick or had an accident, but did not report 
on sick call as they did not think it was 
serious enough. These soldiers had the guts, 
courage, and determination to carry on but 
are now paying for it, as many of them now 
in their older years are feeling the ill effects 
of their wartime sickness or accident, but 
our Government does not recognize them as 
wartime disability cases because the com- 
pany clerk did not have it on their record. 

Many veterans who are pathetic cases now 
in hospitals with nonservice disability rec- 
ords will be sent home to their families to 
be taken care of. These veterans would 
not have been in the hospital in the first 
place if their families could have financially 
or physically taken care of them. These 
men who are proud to have served their 
country in time of danger at the risk of 
their own lives, now must go on local re- 
lief. They should not be submerged into 
the masses and should not lose their iden- 
tity. How are millions of veterans’ families, 
relatives and friends going to feel toward 
an administration that has become ungrate- 
ful to its old soldiers, many of whom never 
could adjust themselves after what they 
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went through. What of the men at present 
in our Armed Forces? What can they ex- 
pect to look forward to when they become 
old, sick soldiers? 

How about the many small communities 
that are keyed to serve the local veterans 
hospital which will become bankrupt and 
the many workers who will lose their jobs 
and become unemployed? What will these 
people think of President Johnson's anti- 
poverty campaign"? A 

I say to this administration—don't. close 
up veterans facilities and hospitals but im- 
prove our present plans if needed, and build 
a lot more all over our country, and get 
ready now for the peak load of World War 
II veterans who will need hospital care with- 
in 15 years. This will save our taxpayers 
many more millions.of dollars by not being 
forced to have a crash program to build a 
lot of new expensive hospitals. 

Give the veterans that had the guts, cour- 
age, and determination to carry on a better 
deal. Let our sick veterans be hospitalized 
near their homes so that their families can 
afford to visit them. 

This will show that the “Great Society” is 
not just political propaganda from Wash- 
ington. 

ROBERT S. LUFKIN, O.S.J., 
Commander. 


Citizen of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents will re- 
ceive a much-deserved award on Thurs- 
day, May 20, when the annual Belvedere 
Citizen of the Year honor will be be- 
stowed on Alberto C. Al“ Diaz. 

“Al” Diaz typifies the fine spirit dis- 
played by so many of our Los Angeles 
citizens of Mexican ancestry who have 
inherited the fierce independence and 
yet the modest sophistication so admired 
in our Latin neighbors. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a recent news article 
describing the festivities that will sur- 
round the awarding of this honor to Mr. 
Diaz. The civic organizations and other 
groups and individuals responsible for 
choosing him as Belvedere Citizen of the 
Year are to be congratulated on making 
an excellent choice. 

CITIZEN oF YEAR BANQUET Honors ALBERTO 
Cc. Al.“ Draz 

Plans were finalized this week for the an- 
nual Belvedere Citizen of the Year banquet 
honoring newspaperman Alberto C. “Al” 
Diaz, Thursday, May 20, at Sir Michael's Res- 
taurant in East Los Angeles, announced 
Judge Myer B. Marion, dinner chairman. f 

“Al Diaz will be honored for his more than 
20 years of service to the community through 
the newspaper field and his contributions in 
welfare and special projects benefiting Bel- 
vedere-East Los Angeles,” said Judge Marion. 

Keynote speaker at the testimonial dinner 
will be Judge Carlos M. Teran, who will pre- 
sent the Citizen of the Year Award to Diaz. 
Judge Teran is a lifelong friend of the 
honoree. 

Many city, county, and State officials as 
well as leaders of community groups and 
friends in East Los Angeles-Belvedere will 
gather to honor Alberto for his many contri- 
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butions to the area,” said Claude F. Elliott, 
banquet cochairman. 

Diaz was chosen the Eastside community’s 
No. 1 citizen by a committee made up of 
members of the Belvedere Rotary Club, Bel- 
vedere Chamber of Commerce, and the Bel- 
vedere Business & Professional Men's Asso- 
ciation, plus representatives of other groups 
and organizations as well as associates and 
friends in Belvedere-East Los Angeles. 

The Citizen of the Year was recently named 
Publisher and editor of the Belvedere Citizen 
and Eastside Journal by Oran Asa, head of 
the Northeast Newspapers and owner of both 
newspapers. Diaz has been associated with 
the newspapers for the past 20 years. 

Diaz will be honored for his many contri- 
butions in countless projects for the benefit 
of the area. He will also receive recognition 
for his service on State commissions, public 
Welfare groups, and youth organizations. 

Joining in ceremonies honoring Diaz will 
be Manuel Veiga, Jr., leading the Pledge of 
Allegiance; Rev. Father John Languille, inyo- 
cation; Dr. Max Offenberg, gifts and awards; 
Morris Spievak, president of the Belvedere 
Rotary Club, will welcome guests; Edward 
Gilbert, reciting an Ode to a Special Citi- 
zen"; and Rev. Antonio Hernandez, bene- 
diction. 

Judge Marion, -banquet chairman, will 
Serve as master of ceremonies for the 
evening. 

A Downey resident, Diaz is presently a 
member of the State athletic commission 
and has served on the State recreation com- 
mission, and the State consumer counsel 
advisory committee. 

Diaz, for many years recognized as a lead- 
ing citizen of the community, has resided 
On the east side and worked among his fel- 
low citizens for the betterment of the com- 
munity in numerous projects. 

“El Beachcomber,” as A1“ is many times 
called, was born in Golconda, Ariz., but was 
Taised and attended schools in East Los 
Angeles-Belvedere areas. He attended Bel- 
vedere Junior High School and was grad- 
uated from Garfield High School and Los 
Angeles City College where he majored in 
journalism and public relations. 

He saw service in the U.S. Army Air Corps 
during World War II with overseas duty in 
the European theater. He was 
from the service in November 1945, with 
the rank of staff sergeant. 

While in the service he was a contributor 
to the Stars and Stripes, and Yank magazine, 
Armed Forces publications; and attended 
Service schools at English Universities (Ox- 
ford and Cambridge). 

After he became associated with 
the Belvedere Citizen and since that time has 
been an active participant in civic and com- 
munity welfare projects and activities in the 
Belvedere-East Los Angeles community. He 
is a member and has been an elected officer 
of the Eastside Boys Club board of directors; 
Belvedere Rotary Club past president; has or 
is serving as a member of the American Can- 
cer Society, board of directors; Welfare In- 
formation Service (a United Way agency) 
board of directors. 

The Citizen of the Year is credited with in- 
Stituting the Annual Belvedere Children's 
Christmas Fiesta. The Yule party, first held 
in 1945 with an attendance of 195 children, 
has grown to be the State's largest Christ- 
ree event with a record 6,250 attending in 

964. 

Alberto holds membership in the Belve- 
dere Business & Professional Men's Associa- 
tion, California Newspaper Advertising Man- 
agers Association, and is an elected member 
of the Los Angeles County Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee, 5ist Assembely District. 

He is a member of Gamma Delta Upsilon, 
uational honorary journalism society, and 
Was recently inducted into Sigma Delta Chi, 
National professional journalism society. 

Diaz served a term on the State consumer 
Council advisory committee and as a mem- 
ber of the State recreation commission, a 
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post in which he was highly commended for 
service 


In March 1964, Governor Brown announced 
his appointment as a member of the State 
athletic commission, the first Mexican- 
American ever named to this position. Diaz 
was reappointed to a 4-year term on the 
athletic commission in January 1965. 

In 1961 students, parents, and faculty of 
Belvedere Junior High School honored Al- 
berto C. Diaz as the community’s Citizen of 
the Year. He ts ably known as the Hon- 
orary Mayor of Belvedere” and familiar to 
residents and businessmen of the commu- 
nity because of his column, “The Beach- 
comber,” which he has written in the Belye- 
dere Citizen for nearly 20 years. 

He is married to the former Frances Saidi- 
var and has three children—all boys—Albert, 
Robert, and Billy. The family home is in the 
city of Downey. 

A community newspaper man for 20 years, 
he has served as managing editor of the two 
leading weekly newspapers in East Los 
Angeles—the Belvedere Citizen and Eastside 
Journal, Recently, he was named editor and 
publisher of these newspapers. 


Sylvanus Thayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing brief biography of Sylvanus 
Thayer entitled “Thayer of Braintree” 
by R. Ernest Dupuy. This article touches 
on the highlights of the great contribu- 
tions that Sylvanus Thayer made, not 
only to the U.S. Military Academy, the 
U.S. Army, and the engineering profes- 
sion, but to the development of the 
United States at the most critical period 
of its growth. 

Critical to the development of the 
young United States of America were 
the years 1817-33 when Sylvanus Thayer 
served as Superintendent of the U.S. 
Miliary Academy at West Point. Out of 
that era sprang a host of men whose in- 
fluence reached into every facet of 
American life, all proteges of Thayer and 
his extraordinary system for the educa- 
tion of young men. 

Beginning with Thayer, West Point 
became America’s primary, and for many 
years, its only source of engineers; from 
his personally assembled European texts 
grew the Academy’s engineering library, 
the first at any American college. 

Although widely recognized for the 
military leaders it was producing, of 
equal or perhaps greater importance was 
the technical knowledge West Point was 
introducing to the national scene. From 
this one institution whose curriculum, 
teaching methods, and standards were 
the brainchildren of Thayer alone, came 
the men who were to stamp “growth” on 
the face of America. Among their num- 
bers were engineers, scientists, explorers, 
clergymen, empire builders. Nor was it 
any accident. that these same men, hay- 
ing won the recognition and acclaim of 
the civilian community, were prevailed 
upon to bring their talents to the coun- 
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try’s campuses. Starting there as pro- 
fessors in the technical and scientific 
disciplines many went on to become 
heads of their institutions and interna- 
tionally famous scientists and scholars. 

Through these educators, as first gen- 
eration disciples, the training that origi- 
nated with Sylvanus Thayer filtered into 
the American cultural stream. 

Without the impetus provided by this 
farseeing father of the Military Acad- 
emy the flame that lit early 19th century 
America and fired its progress might not 
have been ignited until decades later. 

The biography follows: 

THAYER OF BRAINTREE 
(By R. Ernest Dupuy) 

On April 24, 1815, Sylvanus Thayer of 
Braintree was a happy man. For Brevet 
Major Thayer, U.S. Corps of Engineers, the 
ink hardly dry on his new promotion, was 
bound for Europe to improve his military 
knowledge—not, as he had requested, on fur- 
lough—but on a duty status, with the spe- 
cific blessing of President James Madison. It 
was indeed a dream come true. 

But what Thayer wouldn't realize until 
later was that the Secretary of War's letter 
of instruction, dated April 20, launching him 
on his trip, had ineluctably transformed him 
into an instrument of destiny for the better- 
ment of these United States. 

“You will,” the letter read in part, proceed 
to the Continent and prosecute inquiries 
and examination calculated for your improve- 
ment in the military art. The military 
schools and workshops, and arsenals, the 
canals and harbors, the fortifications * * * 
will claim your particular attention. You 
will (collect) such books, maps, and instru- 
ments for the Military Academy, as may here- 
after be directed by the War Department, or 
the Commander of the Corps of Engineers.” 

It was June 10, 1815, when Thayer actually 
got away. It would be May 14, 1817, when 
he returned, his personal mission accom- 
plished. More than a year of his time abroad 
had been spent in the environment of 
France's Ecole Polytechnique and its galaxy 
of scientists. There, Thayer found out, mili- 
tary and engineering education went hand In 
hand. He absorbed Polytechnique's method- 
ology, its precision, the wide scientific scope 
of its curriculum; hobnobbed with the best 
brains in France, and amassed for West Point 
a round thousand volumes on military art, 
engineering, and mathematics. 

Now began Thayer's official mission; his 
destiny. For he was at once ordered to West 
Point, as Superintendent of the little, strug- 
gling National Military Academy founded in 
1802. There he met headlong and solved the 
double problem of reorganizing a military in- 
stitution staggering along haphazardly, and 
of filling a rising national demand for tech- 
nologists and technological education. 

For the Industrial Revolution’s tidal wave 
was already swirling about the foundations 
of an American educational system as yet 
ungeared to economic and technical devel- 
opment. Thayer, product of a liberal arts 
college, Dartmouth, plus the smattering of a 
year at West Point, well knew the limitations 
of American collegiate education of the day— 
a luxury rather than a utility. The average 
curriculum, with its vestigial background of 
denominational theology, was framed to pro- 
duce a top dressing to the student's mind, 
designed neither for immediate practical use 
nor for vocational advancement.’ 

Thayer met the challenge. Within less 
than a year a transformed West Point blos- 


See Wills, Elbert V., “The Growth of 
American Higher Education,” Dorrance, Phil- 
adelphia, 1936, and Hofstadter, Richard, and 
O. DeWitt Hardy, “The Development and 
Scope of Higher Education in the United 
States,“ Columbia University Press, N.Y. 
1952; both passim. 
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somed, with a comprehensive 4-year cur- 
riculum tailored to meet the demands of 
the pioneering thirties, the roaring forties, 
the bewhiskered fifties. Exploration and 
exploitation of the resources of a vast con- 
tinent, with accompanying expansion in 
communications and_education, were the 
basic urges for that “great system of internal 
improyements within the constitutional 
power of the Union,” which Thayer's fellow 
townsman President John Quincy Adams 
would proclaim in his inaugural address in 
1825. 

It was natural, in a nation where civil 
engineering as a profession was still un- 
known, that, as Adams later declared, the 
men of West Point must furnish the means 
“of multiplying the undertakings of public 
improvements to which their acquirements 
at that institution are peculiarly adapted.” 

So to West Point the nation reached, for 
the men who would explore our expanding 
boundaries, build our railroads, develop our 
rivers and harbors, and furnish the nucleus 
of scientists and scholars who would found 
our present-day tremendous technological 
educational system. 

What the sons of Sylvanus accomplished 
in nation-building is a matter of record; so 
too with their accomplishments in their mil- 
itary missions. But we linger a moment on 
Thayer's scholarly prowess making these ac- 
complishments possible. 

This Thayer system was triangular In plan, 
with equilaterals of education and discipline 
Tising from a solid base of integrity. It was, 
in effect, a military novitiate. Thayer's wis- 
dom in establishing an academic board, as 
Well as an annual board of visitors, Presiden- 
tially appointed, insured supervision and 
adjustments, if necessary. His methodol- 
ogy—tigid entrance examinations to weed 
out the manifestly unfit; division of classes 
into small sections, with dally recitations 
and weekly grading; advancement by merit 
from a minimum standard below which no 
cadet could remain; the applicational ap- 
proach in instruction—was entirely new to 
the American educational world. So, too, 
was the technological approach with its har- 
ness of practical mathematics. Like the peb- 
ble in the pond, this dynamic system, culled 
in the main from polytechnique, sent ripples 
across the entire surface of American edu- 
cation. 

Thayer the pedagog became a figure in 
scholastic circles. In 1821 George Ticknor 
sought and received his advice on a proposed 
reorganization of Harvard's curriculum and 
the management of its student body. In 
1826 and again in 1828, ex-President James 
Monroe, then a regent of the University of 
Virginia, asked guidance from him on the 
reorganization of that institution. 

Parsighted civilian college administrators, 
sensing the trend of future education, be- 
gan luring West Point graduates into peda- 
gogical fields. The report of the Board of 
Visitors in 1832 noted plaintively that “as 
soon as an Officer * * * renders himself use- 
ful and respectable (at West Point) he is 
taken away by a higher inducement offered 
by some literary institution.” By 1860, when 
203 collegiate institutions dotted the land, 
78 West Pointers were included in their re- 
spective faculties—40 of them as professors 
of mathematics, 16 in chairs of civil engi- 
neering. 

Civil engineering by now had become a pro- 
fession. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
founded in 1824, had graduated its first class 
of civil engineers—four of them—in 1835. 
Harvard in 1846, Yale in 1847 and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1852, in turn estab- 
lished schools of engineering, each with a 
West Point graduate at its head. Then the 
dam really burst. By 1860, in addition to 
West Point, nine technological colleges ex- 
isted. Eight of them had West Pointers on 
their faculties, and all of them used West 
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Point engineering and mathematical texts 
authored by West Point. professors. 

Thanks to Sylvanus Thayer, technological 
education had come to stay. West Point 
marched on. Thayer himself, resigning from 
the Superintendency of the Military Academy 
in 1833 because of President Andrew Jack- 
son's meddling with his rigid concept of 
cadet integrity, spent the remainder of his 
active service as a dominant figure in the 
Corps of Engineers; the harbor defenses and 
seawalls of Boston are major monuments 
to this phase of his career. Revisiting 
Europe in 1844-46, he renewed old friend- 
ships and investigated, for the Army and for 
West Point, the latest developments in ord- 
nance and in public works. 

But Thayer's interest in education never 
waned. On retirement from active duty 
June 1, 1863, at the age of 78, he returned 
to his native Braintree, occupying himself 
with the establishment of the Thayer Public 
Library, then, in 1867, with the endowment 
of the Thayer School of Engineering at his 
original alma mater, Dartmouth. His in- 
terest in its curriculum, which he modeled 
so far as was possible, upon polytechnic 
lines, was intense. Then came his last proj- 
ect, Thayer Academy, which did not come 
into being until after his death in 1872. 

Typical of the lifelong aims and objectives 
of the man are his words endowing Thayer 
Academy as “an educational institution in 
which civil engineering and kindred branches 
shall be specialties, while the whole shall be 
of high character (offering local youth) the 
opportunity to rise, through the pursuit of 
duty, industry, and honor, from small begin- 
nings to honorable achievement.” 

Not Braintree alone, but the entire Nation 
owes much to Sylvanus Thayer, Father 
of Technology in these United States. All 
honor to him on this 150th anniversary of 
that April day which saw him launched on 
his career. 


Mr. Speaker, the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans College of Electors for 
1964 failed to elect Sylvanus Thayer by 
the slightest margin. It is my hope and 
that of many American educators that 
the College of Electors of 1965 will act 
favorably on his candidacy. 


Can Press Be Free Part of Time? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in one of the leading newspa- 
pers in my State discussed one of the 
critical issues of our time. It's views are 
so basic to our free country that this 
material deserves the widest possible 
audience. 

I recommend this article to all think- 
ing Americans: 

Can Press BE FREE Part oF TIME? 

Concern about free press and fair trial in- 
creased after the assassination of President 
John F. Kennedy, the arrest and shooting of 
Lee Oswald, and subsequent detention of 
Jack Ruby. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
making it a contempt of court for police, 
prosecution or defense to give its new media 
information which might affect the outcome 
of a pending criminal case, 
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Two basic freedoms are involved. Article I 
says Congress shall make no law abridging 
freedom off speech or of the press. Article 
VI says that in criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused has the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury. 

Gene Robb, former Nebraskan who is being 
honored by the University of Nebraska this 
month, told the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in April, “The public in- 
terest is paramount in considering the rela- 
tionship of free press and fair trial. They 
are not necessarily in conflict. Whatever 
problems there are in this area should be 
resolved without the loss of any of our liber- 
ties. 

“The dangers of withholding such news in- 
clude the ever-present possibilities of special 
favors, secret deals, coverups, star chamber 
proceedings and the rest of the hocus-pocus 
often attempted to hide the news from the 
people.” 

Members of bar associations, attorney gen- 
erals, and judges have had their pieces to 
speak. A magazine published for lawyers by 
the American Trial Lawyers Association car- 
ried an article entitled: Head-on Collision 
Course: The Law Versus the Press.” 

An unfortunate facet of the differences of 
opinion is the codes of bar associations often 
have far-reaching effect, even to the handling 
of courts, though they are not law and are 
made without popular representation. 

In December, the Philadelphia Bar Associa- 
tion, drew up guidelines which would: For- 
bid lawyers from making statements, grant- 
ing interviews, or issuing releases on pending 
criminal cases; forbid police and prosecutors 
from making statements as to gullt, from re- 
leasing any evidence admissible at trial time; 
deny the press access to police reports or 
photographs of suspects and to intimate and 
sordid details in sensational crimes. 

Such broad restrictions miss the mark of 
fairness in the name of which reform is sup- 
posedly necessary. 

Probably the most interesting comments 
on efforts to control news were made by & 
prison editor. He asked how are arrested 
persons to be protected from abuses which 
could come out of the silent treatment. He 
said he fears that somewhere along the line 
an over-zealous police official is going to take 
adyan of the opportunity to "stack the 
deck” if he feels the press won't be watching. 

The man who said he had been the victim 
of news coverage several times said he does 
not understand how a recent plan of the U.S. 
Attorney General could work. It lists infor- 
mation which is not to be released to news 
media except in certain cases. Asks the 
prisoner: Who or what decides what excep- 
tions? 

The conclusion reached by this prison 
writer is that the problem is not complex: 
Either the press is free—with no excep- 
tions—or it is controlled. It can't be both 
ways. 


The Arab Boycott 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Herald Tribune recently carried a 
series of very constructive articles on the 
Arab boycott. 

This was particularly appropriate be- 
cause our House Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Trade, of which I am privileged 
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to be a member, is currently holding 
hearings on an amendment to the Export 
Control Act which would, in effect, pro- 
vide protection to American firms against 
the implementation of this menacing and 
arbitrary trade practice. 

On Monday, May 17, the Herald Trib- 
une published an editorial on the subject 
and I very much hope that our entire 
House membership will take a little time 
to digest the Tribune’s forthright anal- 
ysis, I ask that the editorial be inserted 
at this point in the Recorp: 

TRE ARAE BOYCOTT: UNNEUTRAL NEUTRALITY 

The Arab countries, declaring themselves 
to be in a state of war, have the right to con- 
duct economic warfare against Israel, and 
the latter, if it chooses, may reply in kind. 
The United States, which seeks to maintain 
friendly relations with both, has the right 
to remain neutral. The Washington admin- 
istration professes to be doing so. But it 
isn't. It is permitting the Arab States to 
conduct their economic warfare on American 
801 by allowing their diplomatic, consular, 
and business agents in this country to en- 
gage in their boycott and blacklist activities. 

There is nothing, of course, to stop them 
from such activities on their own soil, or on 
that of their Communist friends, or of others 
who may be motivated purely by profit. But 
that is no reason why Washington should 
make their task easier and, by doing so, be- 
come their unwitting accomplice. Its failure 
to uphold strict rules of neutrality has ex- 
posed American chambers of commerce and 
other trade associations to pressure by Arab 
States to handle their blacklisting papers and 
Questionnaires for them. 

To the extent that they are doing so, this 
Taises the startling question whether such 
chambers and associations should be required 
to register as agents for foreign countries— 
and not just any countries but ones which 
are in a state of war. And the question is 
eyen more startling if applied to the U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The Herald Tribune series on this issue has 
pointed out that the Department allowed its 
journal to advertise the discriminatory trade 
Offer of an Arab state. 

The proposal by a group of Congressmen 
to legislate against the conduct of Arab eco- 
nomic warfare on American soil makes sense. 
It would not end the warfare. That will 
take years and will come only after the Arabs 
themselves recognize that their best inter- 
ests will be served by to terms with 
Israel. But it might help reduce it, and 
Correct our presently unneutral position. 


A Personal Report: The Teachers and the 
Taught in the U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are living in a world torn between the 
Tace for world supremacy. Nowhere is 
this more apparent than in the class- 
rooms, especially here in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union, for edu- 
Cation is the basis for all superiority in 
any field which can be named—medicine, 
the arts, physics, the conquest of space, 
the liberal arts and humanities. 

Mr. William Benton, publisher of the 
Encyclopedia, Britannica, traveled to the 
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Soviet Union during 1964, his ninth trip 
since 1955. After this visit he wrote a 
series of articles which appeared in the 
Encyclopedia’s 1965 yearbook, entitled 
“The Teachers and the Taught in the 
USSR.” This is an outstanding com- 
mentary on Soviet education. 
It is my pleasure to have this series 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The fourth chapter follows: 
A PERSONAL REPORT: THE TEACHERS AND THE 
TAUGHT IN U.S.S.R. 


(By William Benton, former Assistant Sec- 
retary of State and U.S. Senator from Con- 
necticut; presently U.S. Ambassador to 
UNESCO and U.S. member of its executive 
board; publisher and chairman, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica) 


CHAPTER IV. VISITS WITH TWO TOP SOVIET 
EDUCATORS 


Vyacheslav Yelutin 


The Minister of Higher and of Specialized 
Secondary Education, Vyacheslav Yelutin, 
whom I have refered to frequently in the 
last chapter and with whom I had twice 
before visited in Moscow, began our inter- 
view last May by relating an espisode of his 
stay in a New York City hotel. He feels he 
knows something about the United States. 
He told me of staying up late at his hotel 
one night to watch a television show—a gang- 
ster picture in which the line, “I'll kill you,” 
was used many times. When it ended, he 
called room service and asked, “Will you 
please kill me at 7 o'clock?” 

The girl at the switchboard replied that 
she couldn't do that. 

“But I want to be killed a 7 o'clock,” 
Yelutin persisted. “You must do it as a 
service to me. I am a member of Chairman 
Khrushchev’s delegation.” 

The girl again said she wasn’t going to do 
any such thing. But after a discussion she 
and Yelutin agreed that he had used the word 
“kill” when he meant “call.” 

Yelutin tells this with a twinkle in his eyes. 
Less amusing mistranslations inevitably 
occur when ideas—particularly political 
ideas—expressed in one language are trans- 
lated into another. Such mistranslations 
often occur in translating Russian into 
English—or vice versa. 

Witty, urbane, often eloquent, Minister 
Yelutin greeted me as a familiar friend, and 
immediately spoke of my first visit with him 
in 1955. Here he was, 9 years later, in the 
same position, still giving an impression of 
vitality, of a willingness to make tough de- 
cisions. He seems to me a symbol of the best 
of the “new Soviet men"”—although I do not 
like that term from the Stalin era, and of 
course there is no “new man.” 

He reminded me that in 1955 I had asked if 


tomed to being misquoted,” he said. “People 
come in to see me and quote me as saying 
many things I surely never said.” Then he 
congratulated me for quoting him accurately 
in the book written on my return. 

I commented that Thomas Jefferson was 
generally credited with the proposition that 
every human being should have the oppor- 
tunity to get the best education he was able 
to absorb. Now the U.S.S.R., with a similar 
dream, was challenging the United States to 
live up to its American dream, to make it a 
reality—and thus to improve upon it. 

Jes,“ Yelutin agreed, the dream of uni- 
versal and progressively better education is 
the dream of any man who loves his coun- 
try—regardiess of his political orientation.” 
Continuing, and referring to the relations 
between our two countries, he said, “I favor 
the education race instead of the armament 
race.” 

The power concentrated in Minister 
Yelutin’s hands is—by American standards 
awesome. Although he insisted that there 
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are not actually “too many points of high 
centralization” in Soviet education, he noted 
“the biggest point is the planning.” For 
example, he has the power to establish the 
number of students who may enter each 
course of study. When his Ministry has 
reached its decision, no one can change the 
figures. He hastily added that there was no 
rule that forced young people into any par- 
ticular field, but admitted that “techniques 
of persuasion” are employed to guide them 
into fields of greatest interest to the state. 
These techniques, the propaganda and the 
financial incentives, help persuade a young 
man that aeronautical engineering, for exam- 
ple, is a more rewarding feld than economics 
or English literature. 

Higher education in the Soviet Union, he 
explained, has some of the same troubles it 
has in the United States. Both countries 
lack enough good professors. But he had an 
advantage over the United States, he said, 
because he controls the state budget. He 
continued, “We start with a state plan which 
guides us in deciding the number of students 
we can take, and we give the Minister of 
Finance our judgment of what the total en- 
rollment should be. Sometimes we argue 
with him about this. It can indeed be a 
problem. But, after we agree, there is no 
argument thereafter about money. Thus, 
the only argument between us and the Na- 
tional Finance Minister is how many stu- 
dents to admit. After we settle this, the rest 
is automatic.” 

After planning the number of students to 
be admitted in each field, which is the first 
and basic decision, the second most impor- 
tant function of his Ministry, in his Judg- 
ment, is “the academic standard.” For 
example, only he has the authority to desig- 
nate which books shall be Official textbooks. 
Further, he appoints the professors. 

I asked him how he decided whether to ap- 
prove the appointment of a professor. He 
explained that the faculty of a particular 
university first makes a recommendation to 
him. He can then call on leading figures 
from other universities or elsewhere, in the 
particular field of specialization, to advise 
him. If the advisers are uncertain about the 
recommendation, they study the works of the 
candidate, If they are still in doubt, the 
matter goes to an “attestation committee.” 
This committee then has a secret ballot. 
Yelutin said that he has “one voice only—but 
Iam the chairman.” He has the right to try 
to persuade the committee. He said he was 
not always successful; he insisted that the 
committee could act independently, dis- 
regarding his views and then it is adjudged 
that Mr. Yelutin has erred.” 

Yelutin’s authority may be less than it used 
to be. The rights of the “learned councils” 
of the universities have recently been broad- 
ened. The deans now are elected by the 
faculties, the universities can now change 
their curriculums, and the faculties have 
more authority in the granting of degrees. 
This seems to be in line with the general re- 
laxation of controls which is seeping through 
Soviet society. 

Yelutin believes that it is essential to bring 
higher education “closer to practical work.” 
He said, “This is a concern not only of prac- 
tical importance but of great social impor- 
tance.” He explained that the philosophy 
of Marxism and Leninism envisions the 
eventual merging of the intellectual class and 
the manual workers. 

When we visited, I did not know of the 
reversal of the so-called 1958 reform which 
had enlarged the 10-year schools to 11 to 
inject a year of “practical work.” Thus I did 
not ask him about this, and I assume that he 
was speaking of higher education. 

He explained that the nature of the prac- 
tical work varied greatly. In the theoretical 
sciences, he said, much of a university 
student's fourth year of the five may be spent 
at practical work at a research institute. 
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The student in mathematics will spend time 
at a computer, the chemistry student in a 
laboratory; then, in the fifth year, he will 
return to the university for a final year of 
theory. 

Yelutin stressed that this system gives the 
student “respect for physical labor,” and 
that this is of basic importance. Every- 
thing in life goes back to physical labor.” 
This is good, sound Marxist doctrine. 

Minister Yelutin was originally trained as 
a metallurgist. Education for engineering 
students is thus of particular interest to him. 
He talked about it a great deal. “Your train- 
ing of engineers and ours has much in com- 
mon,” he said. “We reject the classic method 
of solely classroom instruction, We believe 
that actual practice must be a part of engi- 


neering training.” He spoke of “plant stu- 
dents” and “plant institutes.” This is the 
Soviet system of having g students 


spend half their time in the universities or 
the research institutes, and the other half 
working in the manufacturing plants. Dur- 
ing the period the student works in the plant 
he receives regular wagés. While he is in 
school, he receives a stipend. 

The minister told me, “We must make edu- 
cation as intensive as possible, That is why 
we are stepping up our development of visual 
aids, our use of television and other new 
techniques. I am urging our scholars in 
pedagogy to break down the old methods, 
and to develop new and more effective ones“ 

The minister is greatly interested in pro- 
gramed learning, which enables the student 
to teach himself, but he spoke rather con- 
temptuously of the “teaching machine” as 
such. “Why is there any need for a ma- 
chine?” he asked “A programed book Is per- 
fectly adequate.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Press had reached the same conclusion in its 
Temac programed learning courses in mathe- 
matics and other subjects, which are now in 
use in some 2,000 U.S. school systems.) And 
he remarked further that teachers in the Soy- 
jet Union, Uke some in the United States, are 
apprehensive that machines or other forms 
of programed learning might take over their 
Jobs. 

“Conservatism among teachers is an inter- 
national phenomenon,” he sald. “I have the 
same difficulty that you have—even in the 
use of classroom films. I don't have part of 
the problem you have—I don't have to 
charge money for my films. I say to teach- 
ers, Why don't you use my films?’ And I 
offer films to them for nothing. But the 
teachers say, ‘Your films break the continu- 
ity of my lectures—how can I change my lec- 
tures? I've been giving these lectures ex- 
actly the same way for 30 years. It’s hard 
for me to change.’ 

“Once I had a long argument with the 
rector of the University of Leningrad,” Yelu- 
tin continued. “I toid him it was my im- 
pression that high school teaching had not 
changed since the days of Ivan the Terrible. 
He didn't agree. He argued that high school 
teaching had not changed since the Cheops 
Pyramid was built.” 

His implication was that schools would 
have to change, and would have to change 
rapidly, in order to meet the emerging needs 
of education. Manifestly, youngsters can- 
not change themselves in order to fit the 
schools. How rapidly will the schools learn 
to adapt their methods as the years ahead 
unfold? This is a key question in the 
USSR. as well as in the United States. 
“The future,” said the minister, “is subjec- 
tive, and that is probably why I like it best. 
It calls for imagination.” 

Alexei Ivanovich Markushevich 


Alexei Ivanovich Markushevich, vice presi- 
dent of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
and former deputy of public education of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 
the largest of the 15 Soviet republics, is the 
prototype of the Soviet intellectual. His in- 
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terest in education leaves off at the point 
where Yelutin’s the student en- 
ters into higher education. He ts a graduate 
of Central Asian University, Tashkent, Uzbek 
S.S.R. He is a collector of old and rare books. 
During our interview he was as relaxed as if 
his future stretched before him endlessly 
without a single obligation. 

Markushevich opened our conversation by 
describing his duties and interests. “I am 
a professor at the University of Moscow,” he 
said. “I am interested in theoretical mathe- 
matics—as far from applied mathematics as 
you can possibly imagine. I am also active 
in the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences. My 
second field of interest is thus education, 
and I am editor of the Soviet Children's En- 
cyclopaedia in 10 volumes.“ (This is the 
Soviet counterpart to Britannica Junior, Bri- 
tannica’s elementary encyclopedia in 15 
volumes.) 

He said he felt that the Soviet Union was 
lagging behind in the development of pro- 
gramed learning and teaching machines. 
Only the day before our visit, and I am here 
reporting on & visit in 1962, he had sub- 
mitted his report on the subject to the third 
Conference on Technical Aids in Teaching. 
Several Soviet-made teaching machines had 
been shown at the conference—one, he said, 
that “teaches grammar.” “The principles of 
our work and yours in the United States in 
this field are more or less the same,” he 
ventured. 

Markushevich mentioned another peda- 
gogical conference which dealt with special 
alds in Russian language and history. 

“The decision of the ministry is to con- 
tinue this research,” he said, “and to develop 
identical techniques in mathematics, I can- 
not find any field which is isolated from the 
rest—though many ideas are concealed in 
remote corners. 

“By 1970 the Soviet Union is determined 
to lift the present 7-year minimum compul- 
sory education and make it 10 years for 
everyone. This is a most difficult objective 
but I am optimistic that we shall achieve it.” 

I told him that this goal was indeed a high 
one, and that Soviet secondary schools faced 
a great responsibility in attempting to pre- 
pare enough students for the universities 
and higher institutes to meet the goals de- 
scribed to me by Minister Yelutin, by Rector 
Ivan Petrovsky of the University of Moscow, 
and others—more than 8 million students in 
the higher Institutions by 1980. 

Markusheyich remarked that another ma- 
jor alm was to improve the quality of the 
teachers. “The tempo of growth of the stu- 
dents is faster than the tempo of growth of 
the teachers,” he said. “It takes at least 5 
years to train a teacher. We must cut down 
on the time now required to develop the 
skills of teachers; we must study and adopt 
the new techniques of teaching—and we 
must step up the number of students who 
are being trained as teachers.” ` 

He intimated he was not prepared: to claim 
that the Soviet high schools have any ad- 
vantage in curriculum content over the U.S. 
schools—if the U.S. pupil works hard and is 
willing to follow his teachers’ advice. “Your 
big problem,” he said, “is that the United 
States allows more electives in the ninth 
year. Johnny thus drops mathematics—it's 
hard. He turns his back on physics and 
biology. They are too difficult. He aban- 
dons a f language. Why learn it? 
Thus Johnny will fall behind Ivan, who 
must take required courses in mathematics, 
chemistry, biology, and foreign languages— 
all compulsory.” 

Markushevich had visited a number of 
American schools. He gladly conceded that 
he had met some very capable young people 
in the United States—the kind who would 
have no difficulty with any subject that 
Soviet students handle if they had compar- 
able exposure and instruction and hours of 
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work. In my opinion,” he sald, “if the 
demands on your students were higher, they 
could cope with them. 

“The difference between your students and 
ours,” he continued, “is the difference be- 
tween a film moving at slow speed and a 
film moving at regular speed. Soviet stu- 
dents work much harder.” With a mixture 
of wit and wonder he told the story of a 
high school senior he had talked to in De- 
troit. This boy was in a large high school 
and was recommended as one of its most 
promising seniors. He liked the boy. He 
asked him, “What do you know about 
mathematics?” 

The American high school senior replied, 
“T intend to choose law, and I have no use for 
mathematics.” 

Markushevich was bothered, and he said, 
“You are a bright young student and you 
must be a reader. Can you give me the 
names of some Russian writers?” 

The boy couldnt name a single Russian 
writer, 

Markushevich shifted his course and said, 
“What do you think of the French writers 
of the 19th century? Won't you name a 
few for me?” 

The boy blushed. Finally, with the help 
of Markushevich's young girl Interpreter, he 
remembered the name of Victor Hugo. The 
boy then became a bit angry. He said, “Such 
questions should be addressed to my sister. 
She is studying in Paris.” 

Markushevick claimed that when he gave 
young Americans a problem of reasonable 
difficulty in mathematics, in Boston, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, they could not 
solve it. “American teachers,” he suggested 
tentatively, use more standard methods of 
solving problems. Their students may be 
able to solve a problem as presented in the 
textbook, but if the problems deviated from 
the textbook, my young American friends 
were at a loss.” 

In saying this, he may have ben giving 
me current and conventional criticism of 
U.S.S.R. education, which he felt applied to 
an even greater degree to the US. Both 
textbooks and teaching methods are, on the 
whole, highly standardized in the Soviet 
Union. As the quotations from Pravda in 
the previous chapter demonstrate, the letters 
to the editor and other criticism of education 
in the press often deal with overstandardiza- 
tion and inflexibility. 

“As a mathematician, I have another com- 
ment,“ Markushevich said: “The English 
system of measurment is a great burden for 
your children when they study mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, The metric system 
is far, far better. In the prerevolutionary 
days in Russia, we used both systems—plus 
an extra and complicated one which was 
strictly Russian—but now we use the metric 
system exclusively.” 

Thus he scored one more important point 
for Soviet education. The use of the metric 
system of measurement exclusively would 
greatly simplify many problems for American 
students, who now spend a great deal of time, 
and suffer much confusion and error, con- 
verting the elements of problems from one 
system to another. Nearly every teacher of 
mathematics or physics in the United States 
knows the metric system would be better, 
but no one does anything about it. There 
is no “central authority” in educational mat- 
ters in this country, and no governmental 
agency is likely to institute such a change 
unless there is a strong and definite demand 
for it. Perhaps the leading scientists in the 
U.S. should sign a petition requesting the 
use of the metric system—and publicize it. 
I wish our National Academy of Sciences 
would take the leadership. We cannot af- 
ford to be oblivious to such challenges. 

Does this illustration indicate that there 
is something to be said for centralized con- 
trol of education? We Americans know well 
all the arguments against it. We never hear 
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a good word for it. Even at the State 
level, we have only reasonable centralization 
in two States, New York and California, The 
French and most other European countries 
exercise a tight centralized control of public 
education through their national govern- 
ments. They do so with no seeming danger 
or threat to the democratic processes of 
their societies. I feel that we in the United 
States should seek to move rapidly toward 
more effective leadership at both the State 
and Federal levels. 


U.S. Agriculture Is One of the Great 
Strengths of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the fact that the so-called American 
farm problem has been the subject of a 
great deal of controversy over the years, 
the clear fact emerges that American 
agriculture today is second to none in 
the world. Our abundance and produc- 
tive capacity have rendered malnutrition 
and starvation virtually extinct in this 
Country. We may indeed have a hard 
core of poverty, but I think it is safe to 
Say that starvation is not the terrible 
certainty for our poor that it once may 
have been. 

Our farm situation has been the ob- 
ject of much concern and a great deal of 
attention from the Government. That 
we have reached the stage of productiv- 
ity and plenty which we enjoy today is a 
tribute to the energy and determination, 
high mindedness and imagination of 
those in government who have had to 
grapple personally with these problems. 

It is also to the credit of these dedi- 
Cated public servants that our Agricul- 
ture Department has been able to fiex 
and adapt itself to the changing nature 
of the problems not only on the farms 
but on all the land—in wilderness areas 
and in suburban areas. Certainly one of 
the most striking examples of this versa- 
tility has been the Department’s efforts 
in the area of soil and water conserva- 
tion which has brought help and relief 
hot only to farms but to our biggest met- 
Topolitan regions which have tottered 
from time to time on the brink of disas- 
trous droughts and water shortages. 

In special ceremonies this morning, the 
Department of Agriculture paid tribute 
to some of the more outstanding of its 
€mployees during its 19th annual honor 
&wards ceremony. I was pleased to at- 
tend the ceremony and to hear a partic- 
ularly fine address by Senator A. S. 
Mike Monroney, of Oklahoma. Over 
the years I have come to know Senator 

NRONEY very well. I have long prized 
his friendship and wise counsel on those 
Occasions when we have met over the 
Conference table on the annual Treas- 
ury-Post Office appropriation bill when 
5 and House versions have dif- 

ered. 

In these and other deliberations I have 
found him to be completely fair and ob- 
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jective in his judgments, fully informed 

on all details and aspects of the issues at 

hand, and completely sincere in his re- 
spect for the public welfare. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of my. colleagues the fine remarks made 
by Senator Monroney this morning. I 
am sure they will evoke the same pride 
and inspiration for you as they did for 
me: 

REMARKS BY Senator A. S, MIKE MONRONEY 
AT THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE HONOR 
AWARDS CEREMONY, May 18, 1965 
Mr. Secretary, Mr. Staats, Bishop Moore, 

Mr. Barnes, Mr, Robertson, honored members 

of the Federal service, and other distin- 

guished guests, ladies and gentiemen, this is 
one of those shining moments of truth when 
we can all stand a little taller, as proud fel- 
low workers for the Government of this great 
Nation. The Sylvan Theater, it seems to me, 
is a most appropriate site for this 19th annual 
awards ceremony. In this green and beauti- 
ful amphitheater with that mammoth 
obelisk that honors the Father of our Coun- 
try as a backdrop, we sense the majesty and 
magnitude of our Government and the great- 
ness of those people in the civil service who 
furnish the day-to-day dynamics of 

Government. 

We assemble here to honor a group of men 
and women who have excelled in an impres- 
sive variety of endeavors affecting many, 
many millions of Americans, In fact, the 
whole world is a better place because of the 
dedicated and inspired service of the USDA 
group we honor here today. 

USDA programs do not concern farmers 
alone. They involve industry, because much 
of Industry depends on our farms, fields, 
forests, and food for raw material. They con- 
cern all citizens, all consumers, because these 
programs affect the diets, the health, the 
standard of living of every man, woman, and 
child in the United States—and, more and 
more, they are affecting men, women, and 
children worldwide. 

I know of no public agency, anywhere, 
which over the years has contributed more to 
the basic welfare of this great Nation than 
has the U.S. Department of Agriculture. U.S. 
agriculture stands today as one of the great 
strengths of the free world, thanks to more 
than a century of dedicated and unremitting 
service by you—the employees of the De- 
partment. 

Unfortunately, that service has not always 
brought the rewards and recognition it de- 
served. Criticism of “surplus” and “subsidy” 
has at times confused the facts of agricul- 
ture's contribution—and the Department's 
contribution—to the national well-being. 
This has not always enhanced the prestige 
of those who service agriculture. 

This is why I feel that awards ceremonies 
like this are of great value. They are one 
way of showing our appreciation for out- 
standing service. They are also a way of 
letting all citizens know that we in Govern- 
ment are proud of our people. When you in 
USDA earn an award for constructive sugges- 
tions, outstanding performance, or long years 
of effective service, you have clearly merited 
the distinction. We can all feel proud of 
your accomplishments, 

But, I have heard criticism of the Federal 
Awards program which I think should be 
mentioned at an occasion like this; namely, 
that the civil servant is paid a good salary 
to do an efficient job, so why give him special 
awards for doing that job well. What the 
critics do not understand is that the awards 
being presented here today are for perform- 
ance beyond mere efficiency. 

As a public servant myself since 1939, I 
would be the first to say that all of us must 
be efficient and carry out our designated 
Tesponsibilities. But there is an attitude 
toward a job—and toward life itself, if you 
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will—which separates and distinguishes a 
man. 

There is a theory—I can't find the origi- 
nator of it—which says that all progress ls 
made by the dissatisfied. Those who are 
content with the world are not apt to change 
it. Only those who are rankled by the status 
quo will strive to upset it—therefore, change 
comes about because someone is unhappy 
about the world in which he finds himself. 

Maeterlinck said that “The future is a 
world limited by ourselves, in which we dis- 
cover only what concerns us.“ What a primi- 
tive world we would have if each man ac- 
cepted all the old patterns of life; the safe, 
the routine ways. What an imperfect gov- 
ernment this would be but for the dedica- 
tion of our civil servants to higher and 
higher standards of service. 

Yes, we have the greatest government ever 
known to man because of the quality of sery- 
ice it renders our people. Our society has 
been elevated to its present preeminence be- 
cause our public officials have placed service 
above self, have demonstrated consistent and 
unquestionable morality, diligence, and good 
purpose. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., often speaks 
of this quality of service which has been his 
greatest objective. Mr. Macy has said the 
public official “can drift with society's ebb 
and flow, or he can set his own course, and 
in that way help to change the standards in 
his time and in the future.” 

One aspect of this ceremony which par- 
ticularly impresses me is that the awardees 
represent a broad spectrum of Government 
service—old and young, men and women, 
Washington and field offices, individual ef- 
fort and group action, scientific and mana- 
gerial, high rank and low, secretary and 
administrator. 

So it seems clear that the opportunity to 
innovate and do an outstanding job is present 
at all levels of government service. 

The regulations don't indicate that a 
typist must smile when someone asks her a 
question. 

The Government clerk may have no in- 
structions to say “please,” and thank you” 
when talking to the public. > 

The fleldman is not forced to be patient 
when a farmer does not understand the reg- 
ulations quickly. 

The job description of branch chief will 
not necessarily indicate that he must reach 
out for new and better ways to get the Job 
done. 

But the smile, the “thank you,” the 
patience, and the “reaching out” must be 
part of every Government employee's por- 
sonality. 

I know that Government—and big busi- 
ness as well—does not always reward initia- 
tive, or recognize the innovator. This is one 
price we pay for living in a complicated 
world—many of us do not enjoy the satis- 
faction of close personal relationships on the 
job that were possible in other years. We 
sometimes feel like small wheels in yery big 
machines. 

And, I repeat, this feeling is not limited to 
Government. Every large organization— 
public or private—must find ways to seek out 
those employees who want to achieve, who 
want to question, who want to improve 
things. 

Time does not permit me to do what I 
would like to do and congratulate each of 
you individually, My desire to do this stems 
from the fact that I am greatly impressed 
with the tremendous record each winner has 
made. My personal knowledge of what one 
of you, my fellow Oklahoman Mr. Edd Lem- 
mons, has done speaks most highly for all of 
you who receive the superior service awards 
with him today. 

The Federal merit system, which puts a 
premium on excellence and standards, 
has evolved over a long, long period of time, 
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going back 82 years to the passage of the 
first Civil Service Act in 1883. At no time in 
the history of this country has the Govern- 
ment worker stood in higher repute than he 
stands today. And the worker himself de- 
serves the most credit for this. 

In the 14 years that I have served as a 
member of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I have seen many refine- 
ments and improvements in the civil service 
system. Many of these improvements can be 
credited to the genius of the late Senator 
Olin D. Johnston, of South Carolina, whose 
recent passing came as a severe loss to civil 
servants everywhere. Those of us who have 
been assigned to carry on in this worthy 
endeavor have our work cut out for us. 

As it is impossible to enumerate the many 
factors which have brought the Federal sery- 
ice to its present position of eminence, so is 
it difficult toforesee each step which we must 
take in the future if our trend toward greater 
excellence is to prevail. But there are some 
clear and very evident opportunities for 
further advancement toward improved pro- 
ductivity within the Federal service, toward 
better conduct of the Nation's business. 

If there is a key word today it is that 
word “excellence.” The President, in his 
message last week calling for new salary 
legislation, used the term in describing the 
obligation of the Federal Government to be 
a good employer. He said, “I define a good 
employer as one who demands excellence 
and rewards It.“ 

Those of you we honor here today have 
responded to your Government's demand for 
excellence. I was curious in scanning your 
individual records of accomplishment to find 
a common ingredient of your success. 

I believe I have discovered one of the magic 
traits. I note that many of you have strained 
and perspired through night courses, through 
career development programs of one kind or 
another, and that all of you have been per- 
sistent and diligent in the elaboration of 
your expertise long after you have com- 
pleted your formal education. 

I hope that in the years ahead we can 
encourage more and more Government work- 
ers to devote part of their leisure time to 
continuing education. Our schools, colleges, 
and universities stand ready to offer courses 
which can improve the skills of Government 
employees. I note that some departments 
and agencies of Government are putting far 
more emphasis on career development and 
continuing education, with incentives, than 
others, 

Most Government workers, in my opinion, 
like most people employed in private indus- 
try, are motivated by desires for self-im- 
provement that cannot be satisfied by the 
paycheck alone. But, while monetary re- 
muneration seems of secondary importance 
to an increasing number in the work force, 
we must see that the pay of civil servants is 
fair and just. 

In recent years, considerable advancement 
has been made toward this goal. Only last 
year, the Congress reaffirmed its support of a 
policy that provides Federal pay systems on 
the basis of comparability with salary pat- 
terns in private industry. 

To such a deserving group of Federal em- 
ployees I cannot resist this prediction—that 
Congress will again this year reaffirm the 
comparability doctrine. 

I am convinced that Congress must con- 
tinue to face up to this pay problem over the 
years ahead, yielding to no other entity the 
duty of preserving the doctrine of compar- 
ability. For there is also the need of ac- 
countability this being the task of seeing 
that Government and Government em- 
ployees perform in a manner that merits 
positive action by the Congress to support 
fair and just pay rates. 

Within the executive branch itself much 
has been done and is being done to encour- 
age higher performance, higher work stand- 
ards. We take heart in the very dramatic 
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promotions recently of several career servante 
to high administrative posts. The President 
has thus recognized excellence in the terms 
that are most meaningful to those who strive 
for it. 

In making these promotions from within 
the service, the President has emphasized 
the importance of creativity, and he has also 
emphasized once again that he is not afraid 
of new ideas, of new approaches to problems 
whether the problems themselves be fresh or 
stale. 

This is the age of jet airplanes, satellites, 
and probes to Mars. But, perhaps of equal 
importance is what I call the quiet revolu- 
tion in agriculture, which has changed the 
course of history without many of us even 
realizing it. While Russia can be proud 
and justly so—of a Russian walking in space, 
America has reached a point in technological 
excellence which puts within our grasp the 
ability to forever banish hunger from the 
world. And, our American heritage has 
given us the conscience to want to share this 
knowledge—and the food it produces—with 
all the world’s people. 

Think ‘of it: For the first time in recorded 
history, we possess the knowledge to grow 
all the food we need. For the first time in 
recorded history, we, as a Nation, are provid- 
ing billions of dollars in food aid to our 
hungry neighbors abroad. Never before has 
such an organized effort been undertaken on 
such a vast scale. 

Our challenge today is to use the produc- 
tive genius of American know-how to serve 
the needs of all our people—and people 
throughout the world. We must make use 
of our agricultural abundance, a powerful 
weapon in the world struggle for peace, And 
we must make use of our agricultural pro- 
ductivity as a force for democracy in a world 
where the majority of its people live in newly 
developing nations. 

We who devote our lives to public service 
have an especially challenging opportunity 
to pioneer in the struggle to free man from 
want. We must have the imagination not 
only to mechanically carry out the wishes of 
the Congress, but to inspire our fellow citi- 
zens, to pioneer new ways to get the job 
done faster, better, and cheaper. Our work 
must not only be efficient, it must be the 
best in the Nation, because 100 million citi- 
zens are our boss, our customers, and our 
stockholders. 

In honoring these outstanding USDA em- 
ployees today, we honor also the thousands 
of workers who serve with them in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the men and women 
who do not get awards, but who also serve 
faithfully, with pride and honor. 

We here today have the chance to get from 
our jobs what most men never realize— 
knowledge that we are serving our fellow 
men; that we can make a real contribution 
to the progress of the human race. 

In the golden age of mid-20th century, we 
owe it to ourselves, our families, and our 
Nation to follow in the footsteps of these we 
honor today. 


Food Marketing Commission’s “Sweep- 
ing Study of the Food Industry”—Arti- 
cle From Business Wedk Magazine 
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Tuesday, May 18, 1965 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 


pleased this morning to see in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Daily Digest that the 
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President, on Saturday, signed into law 
as Public Law 89-20, the bill H.R. 5702 
to extend until July 1, 1966, the date by 
which the National Commission on Food 
Marketing must make its final report to 
the President and to Congress. This was 
the bill we considered on the House floor 
on April 5, and which the Senate agreed 
to on May 3. I want to thank the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture, Representative Harotp D. COOLEY, 
of North Carolina, for the prompt and 
effective manner in which he guided this 
bill through committee consideration and 
House passage. 

As the senior House Member on the 
Commission—which is composed of five 
Representative, five Senators, and five 
public members appointed by the Presi- 
dent—I think I can speak for my col- 
leagues when I say we share a determi- 
nation to make this broad-based inquiry 
into the huge food marketing industry 
as thorough and comprehensive as pos- 
sible. Members of the Commission in- 
clude Senators MAGNUSON, McGee, Hart, 
Morron, and Hruska; Representatives 
SULLIVAN, PURCELL, ROSENTHAL, CUNNING- 
HAM, and May; and, as public members, 
former Representative Fred J. Marshall, 
of Minnesota; Republican National Com- 
mitteeman Albert K. Mitchell, of New 
Mexico; J. C. Penney Co. Chairman Wil- 
liam M. Batten, of New York; Dean El- 
mer R, Kiehl, of the University of Mis- 
souri; and the chairman, retired 
California Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Phil S. Gibson. 

“WHY FARMER'S SHARE IS SHRINKING’ 


On the same day that the President 
signed Public Law 89-20 dealing with the 
Commission, Mr. Speaker, the authori- 
tative magazine Business Week appeared 
with an excellent and objective report 
on the reason for the Commission’s es- 
tablishment and the methods we are 
following in the development of our 
Study. I am always impressed when I 
read this magazine by the straight- 
forward presentation it makes of busi- 
ness news with which I feel familiar. 
Once before, on June 8, 1964, I pre- 
sented to the House through the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article from Business Week on a subject 
with which I felt well acquainted—it 
was an article on our colleague, Con- 
gresswoman MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS, of 
Michigan, following her unprecedented 
achievement as a woman Member of 
the House in winning election to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I felt 
that the Business Week article captured 
the important aspects of that story, just 
as I feel the article from the May 15 
issue on the Food Marketing Commission 
summarizes our approach very well. 

Under unanimous consent, therefore, 
I submit the article referred to from the 
May 15, 1965, issue of Business Week 
magazine, as follows: 

[From the Business Week magazine, 
May 15, 1965] 

MARKETING: WHY FARMER'S SHARE Is SHRINK- 
InG—Foop MARKETING COMMISSION HAS 
STARTED A SWEEPING STUDY OF THE Foon IN- 
DUSTRY—Irs. GoaL: To Finp Our WHY 
Costs TO CONSUMERS Go Up, RETURN TO 
FARMERS Gors DOWN. 

The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing is finally plowing into its vast study of 
the Nation’s biggest industry. Hearings have 
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fone on for 2 weeks in a row, and staff studies 
have begun. 

The Commission's report, due July 1. 1966, 
will provide a comprehensive picture of how 
$69 billion worth of food moves from the 
farm, through the hands of processors, on to 
Wholesalers, and at last to grocery shelves. 
Around Washington, it is being called the 
most sweeping study of any industry since 
the temporary National Economic Commis- 
Sion, in the 1930's. 

The report may call for changes in Federal 
laws and practices, ranging from antitrust 
ground rules to the grading of beef by the 
Agriculture Department. And it will try to 
answer once and for all the question that 
underlies the bitterness and suspicion with- 
in the industry: Why are farmers getting a 
shrinking share of the money spent on food? 

TREND ADMITTED 


In 1947, the farmer got 51 percent of the 
Tetail price of the Agriculture Department’s 
theoretical “market basket”; last year he got 
Only 37 percent. Chain store spokesmen con- 
Cede the trend, though they say the figures 
exaggerate the spread. 

One Commission member, Senator GALE W. 
McGer, Democrat, of Wyoming—whose pro- 
tests about falling prices of cattle were in- 
strumental in establishment of the group last 
year—thinks retailers and processors may be 
“paasing the buck” of increased costs back 
to the farmer, and that they have the concen- 
trated market power to make him go along. 

Another Commission member, Senator 

USTON B. Morton, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, takes a different slant. MORTON says 
it is obvious that food processors are simply 
doing more work for the housewife, “I'm not 
Much for these frozen TV dinners,” Morton 
told the hearing in Washington last week, 

but somebody has done an awful lot of work 
On them somewhere that used to be done at 
home.” 
THE TARGETS 


Congress created the 15-member Commis- 
sion last summer, at the urging of President 
Johnson. Five members are drawn from the 
Senate, five from the House, and five are ex- 
Pert public“ members. Its mission: 

To determine the changes in the food mar- 
keting structure over the past 20 years. 

To predict the shape of the industry, if 
Present trends continue. 

To suggest the form the industry should 
take to provide efficiency and fair competi- 
tion at all levels. 

To decide what changes may be necessary 
in either Government policies or private ac- 


The Commission got off to a slow start, at 
least partly because members didn't want to 
tackle such volatile issues in the middle of a 

dential campaign. There were other de- 
laying factors. 

Johnson's first choice as chairman, Judge 
in Jones of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
to step aside because of illness. Not 

Until September 17, did the President name 
former California Chief Justice Phil 8. Gib- 
šon to succeed Jones. And it wasn’t until 
November 16 that the Commission chose as 

Executive Director the top staf! man 
George E. Brandow, professor of agricultural 
economics at Pennsylvania State University, 
former president of the American Farm Eco- 
nomie Association, and a member of the Na- 
Tona 3 Advisory Commission in 


The first formal meeting was held in Janu- 
ary, and the last of the five key second- 
Echelon project leaders didn't join the staff 
Until March. 

VAST FIELD 

The area for the Commission to cover 18 
immense. In recent years the industry has 
dee phenomenal „ and the most im- 


t of these have been measured only 
skimpily. 
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Corporate chains—supermarket groups 
with 11 or more stores—have increased their 
share of total grocery sales from 34.5 percent 
in 1947, to 41 percent last year. Independ- 
ent stores with affiliations providing joint 
wholesaling, promotion, and management 
consulting have increased their share from 
29 to 50 percent. 

In a number of commodities, such as fresh 
milk and frozen vegetables, chains have 
moved into processing. Such vertical inte- 
gration is blamed by the National Farmers 
Union as a chief cause of the farmers’ poor 
bargaining position. But the extent of this 
integration has not been measured since 
1958, when the Federal Trade Commission 
found that 52 chains had integrated to some 
degree the sales of nearly $1.3 billion worth 
of food. 

More difficult still to gage—and a prime 
question for the Commission—is the growth 
of the influence of the chains and affiliated 
groups on food processors,.even without for- 
mal corporate ties. Processors now deal with 
fewer customers, who place larger orders. 
And the growth of private or controlled 
brands has in effect meant the retailers have 
taken control of some foods earlier in the 
marketing chain than they once did. 

LIVESTOCK 


The Commission began its hearing on live- 
stock prices last month, in McGez’s home 
territory of Cheyenne, and in Fort Worth, 
in the cattle ranching area of another Com- 
mission member, Representative GRAHAM 
PURCELL, Democrat, of Texas. 

It heard charges that chainstores that 
operate meatpacking plants and feedlots 
had depressed the market by staying out 
when prices were firm and buying only when 
prices fell to distress levels. 

“The major chainstores * * * have now 
reached such a dominant position in the 
meat trade that they set the retail price to 
the consumers and the price paid for live- 
stock,” said Rancher Courtenay Davis, of 
Horse Creek, Wyo. 

CHAINS’ REPLY 


Chain spokesmen, in their turn, denied 
manipulating prices, blamed cattle overpro- 
duction, and added that by featuring fre- 
quent beef specials at cutrate prices they 
had in fact helped the ranchers by moving 
a huge oversupply of red meat. 

At Fort Worth, they got some support. 
A meatpacker, Herman Waldman of Dallas 
City Packing Co., said, “instead of blaming 
chainstores we should commend them for 
moving such a big volume of meat.” 

This week Johnson released a report from 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman say- 
ing that beef producers should find this 
year much more to their liking than 1964.” 
Prices are averaging $25.50 a hundredweight, 
instead of last year's level of below $21, Free- 
man said. The chief reason, he said, was 
that beef production was up only 2 percent 
this year—in line with population and 
spending growth—compared with a 1964 
surge of more than 12 percent. 

MARGINS 


At last week's Washington hearing, the 
Commission turned to the instore opera- 
tions of supermarkets ranging from such 
giant chains as the 4,585-store A. & P. to very 
small independents. 

Figures varied, but no one disputed that 
there has been an increase in the supermar- 
kets’ gross margins—the markup between 
wholesale cost and retail price. A study by 
Harvard and Cornell Universities for the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains showed 
an increase in margins from 18.12 percent 
of sales in 1955 to 22.23 percent in 1963. 

Explanations differed, too. NAFO said the 
biggest cost increase was for advertising and 
promotion, with real estate and labor costs 
Just behind. Safeway Stores, Inc., said rising 
salaries, wages, and fringes were the biggest 
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factor. V. C. “Rusty” Springer, owner of 
three stores in Lawrence, Kans., said the chief 
Teason was the need for more space and 
new equipment to stock an ever-widening 
variety of products. 


NET STANDS STILL 


Retallers were agreed that net profits have 
increased little if at all. Super Market In- 
stitute said “typical figures” for its 200- 
company study showed net operating profits 
at 2.56 percent of sales in 1955, dropping 
to 1.16 percent in 1962 and recovering to 
1.80 percent in 1963. NAFC said the Har- 
vard-Cornell study showed net operating 
profits of 1.35 percent in 1955 sliding to 
1.12 percent in 1963-64. 

The Commission also asked the retallers 
whether increased costs might be due to 
“overstoring”—building more supermarkets 
than an area can support profitably. In 
answering, A. & P. Vice President and Treas- 
urer Harold D. Hoag planted a suggestion 
that the retail food business is, if anything, 
too easy to get into. 

“Food retailing, to be successful, requires 
considerable talent and an even greater 
amount of perspiration * it does not 
require excessive monetary investment. It 
would not be difficult, in most communities, 
for an enterprising person to set up a 
$20,000-a-week supermarket for an outlay of, 
say, $150,000, most of which could be financed 
locally,” Hoag said. 


BROILERS AND EGGS 


In Atlanta, this week, the Commission was 
looking into the structure of the broiler 
and egg industry. Broiler production is con- 
sidered the most completely integrated sec- 
tor of all, with feed companies providing the 
initlative. They sign production contracts 
with farmers and supply them with chicks, 
feed, medicines, and even directions on how 
to operate, 

Four more hearings have been announced 
for June and July. Others, including one on 
relationships between retailers and proces- 
sors, probably will be held during the 
summer. 

The bulk of the Commission’s fact-gather- 
ing, however, is going on more quietly, Sta- 
tistical work has been farmed out to private 
organizations and to such Government agen- 
cies as the Agriculture Department and the 
Census Bureau. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is preparing a report due in September 
on vertical integration, and another due in 
March on food manufacturing. 


GROUNDWORK 


Food Commission staff members so far have 
spent most of their time preparing the hear- 
ings. Now they are beginning a series of 
confidential talks with businessmen, away 
from the courtroom atmosphere to public 
sessions, to try to learn the intricate opera- 
tions and the specific problems of individual 
companies, 

They haye received all the cooperation 
they could ask. Each sector of the often bit- 
terly divided Industry apparently believes 
that its own position will be justified. 

Herbert M. Cleayes, senior vice president 
of General Foods Corp., and chairman of the 
task force of the Grocery Manufacturers As- 
sociation set up to ald the Commission, says 
the study gives the industry a “big oppor- 
tunity to clearly tell its story.” 

SPREADING THE WORD 


C. W. Cook, president of General Foods, 
said in a Chicago speech to the Super Market 
Institute this week: “I see in this Commis- 
sion an excellent opportunity for the food in- 
dustry to spread wider understanding of the 
efficient way our country’s unprecedented 
food supply system works for the benefit of 
the consumer. The question * * in people's 
minds can be answered factually and forth- 
rightly—and with substantial credit to our 
industry.” 
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In similar vein, Clarence G. Adamy, execu- 
tive vice president of NAFC, says the associa- 
tion is “elated that a serious study, an ob- 
jective study, will analyze the change in the 
industry and where the change is going. It 
is necessary to eliminate the fear that 18 
the enemy of progress." 

The militant National Farmers Union, 
which has been loudest in charging the proc- 
essors and retailers with monopolistic prac- 
tices, says its only complaint is that the Com- 
mission “started as slowly as it did.” 

The larger American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion backs the Commission, but feels that 
farmers will have more to gain from coopera- 
tive marketing efforts—which the Farm Bu- 
reau is sponsoring—than from the Commis- 
sion's report. 

EXPERTISE 


Commission members give the panel the 
varied expertise It will need to evaluate the 
information it is gathering, as well as a 
bipartisan cast. 

Congressional members, six Democrats and 
four Republicans, include Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee Chairman 
Puri A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, and 
Senator Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of 
Nebraska. 

The public members include a cattle 

who also is a Republican national 
comrmitteeman, Albert K. Mitchell, of Albert, 
N. Mex.; a self-described family farmer who 
served 14 years in Congress, former Repre- 
` sentative Fred J, Marshall, Democrat, of 
Minnesota; a chainstore businessman, Wil- 
liam M. Batten, chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer of J. C. Penney Co., and Dean 
Elmer R. Kiehl of the University of Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 


MORE FUNDS 


The Commission originally was due to re- 
port this July 1, and was provided $1.5 mil- 
lion for its study. Congress last week com- 
pleted action on a l-year extension of the 
deadline, and authorized another $1 million. 

It is too early to predict any of the find- 
ings, Commission sources say. But many of 
the questions to be answered are clear al- 


y: 

Food retailers have increased their relative 
bargaining power through chain organiza- 
tions and wholesaler affiliations, and such 
groups now account for 91 percent of grocery 
store sales. What effect has this had on food 
processors and on farmers? 

How widespread is vertical integration that 
spreads direct retailer control back through 
the marketing chain? Is this a threat to free 
competition? 

If a particular product is used frequently 
as a loss leader, does this tend to depress the 
price a farmer can get for it? 

Have promotional programs such as trad- 
ing stamps and giveaways increased food 
prices to the consumer, or built up a more 
efficient volume of business? This question 
seems to have special importance for con- 
sumer-orlented members of the Commission 
such as Representative LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Democrat, of Missouri, and Representative 
CATHERINE Max, Republican, of Washington. 

Has the changing market structure out- 
dated regulatory laws such as the Packers & 
Stockyards Act of 1921, passed at a time 
when virtually all food livestock was sold 
through central markets? Should present 
antitrust laws and policies be changed? 

How effective are such Agriculture Depart- 
ment services as market news reports, and 
the inspection and grading of meat and other 
agricultural products? 

Most important, as stated by Commission 
Chairman Gibson: “The thing we have to 
get to is how to get a better price to the 
producer.” 
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Report From Washington by Congressman 
George Hansen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
a very small but extremely loud minority 
in this country is raising a furor over 
U.S. policy in Vietnam and the Domini- 
can Republic—particularly over our 
policy in Vietnam. 

Some of the so-called teach- ins,“ and 
certain disgraceful actions such as sit- 
ins, picketing, and students burning 
draft cards throw little light on the mat- 
ter, and succeed only in gaining pub- 
licity for those engaging in them. 

Too often the protestors want to talk, 
but refuse to listen. They do not want 
to be confused with facts, their minds are 
made up. Neither the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon nor the silver tongue of a Borah 
could sway them from their actions 
which deceive and divide world opinion 
and discredit the United States. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
made my position known endorsing a 
hard, consistent policy in dealing with 
Communist aggression. But, so that 
there can be no possible confusion as to 
what that stand is, I include in the Rro- 
orp my “Report from Washington,” due 
to be published in Idaho newspapers on 
Thursday, May 20. 

The report follows: 

Report FROM WASHINGTON 
(By Congressman GEORGE HANSEN) 

President Johnson's policies in Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic have been criti- 
cised severely by certain individuals in and 
out of Government. However, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that a vast majority of 
Americans agree with him. 

As a most notable example of the almost 
complete unanimity of opinion backing our 
President, consider the recent vote on the 
administration request for an additional ap- 
propriation of $700 million to be used, if 
necessary, in the Vietnam effort. The appro- 
priation passed the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 408 to 7. It passed the Senate 
by a vote of 88 to 3. It was supported by all 
members of the Idaho delegation, It is in- 
teresting to note that all of the votes against 
the proposal were cast by members of the 
President’s own party—not one single Re- 
publican voted against it. So surely, this 
has to be one of the most bipartisan, or non- 
partisan votes ever cast in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Why are we in Vietnam and the Dominican 
Republic? Are we there legally? And what 
should we do now? 

Bluntly, simply, we are in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic to stop Communist con- 
quest. President Johnson said last Thursday 
that Red China Is the big obstacle in the way 
of a political solution of the war in Vietnam. 
He said the leaders in Peiping want the war 
to continue. In his own words: 

“Their target is not merely South Vietnam, 
it is Asia. Their objective is not the fulfill- 
ment of Vietnamese nationalism, it is to 
erode and discredit America's ability to help 
prevent Chinese domination over all of Asia.” 
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If we abandon Vietnam, to where do we 
retreat? Pearl Harbor? 

Now, are we there legally? We were in- 
vited into South Vietnam, and we have never 
been asked to leave—at least not by the 
South Vietnamese. The 1954 Geneya Con- 
vention, signed by both North Vietnam and 
Red China, guaranteed the independence of 
South Vietnam. The North Vietnamese, 
aided by Red China, have invaded South 
Vietnam in violation of that treaty. While 
not signatory to the 1954 pact, every 
U.S. President since has offered support 
to the people of South Vietnam. We are, 
therefore, doing no more than abiding by. 
our frequently given pledges, pledges which 
have been gratefully accepted by each exist- 
ing government of South Vietnam. 

It is charged that South Vietnam has 
also violated the pact by not holding free 
elections as it promised to do. However, 
this has not been possible because Com- 
munists within the country and covert acts 
by the North Vietnamese have kept the 
nation in such a state of turmoil that the 
stability necessary to hold such elections has 
not existed. I am sure that a vast majority 
of the people of the United States are in 
accord with the provision of the pact that 
free elections should be held in South Viet- 
nam. I am also sure that they would not 
favor such elections while Hanoi and Peiping 
are interfering with the sovereignty of South 
Vietnam. 

So what do we do now? Some say we 
should stop bombing North Vietnam and 
negotiate. Negotiate? With whom? There 
has been no Indication that Peiping is ready 
to flick a switch and turn off the revolu- 
tionary current flowing through Hanoi to 
the Vietcong. There Is no one with whom 
to negotiate. 

To stop bombing North Veltnam would 
return matters in South Vietnam to where 
they were at the beginning of February, 
which was about two-thirds of the way to 
a Vietcong victory. The North Vietnamese 
have said that the bombing is not hurting 
them enough to make them stop aiding the 
Vietcong, but it is certainly hurting them 
enough so that they do not want it to go 
on indefinitely. A continuation of bombing 
can hurt North Vietnam—mortally. It can 
cut flow of aid to the Vietcong to the extent 
that recruitment in South Vietnam will be- 
come increasingly dificult and, with no sup- 
plies coming from the north, the Vietcong 
effort will be cut to its proper size as a civil 
insurrection. The way would then be open 
to a political settlement that would not 
merely be a case of the Communist north 
swallowing the south. 

It has been said that there has been a lack 
of public discussion on the administration 
policy in the Dominican Republic. What 
should we do? Discuss this at length, and 
wait for another Cuba? 

I believe history will record that President 
Johnson's prompt and decisive action in 
Dominica will mark the turning point in 
the march of communism in the Western 
Hemisphere. Without it Dominica would 
certainly have become another Cuba. And, 
if this positive position is not maintained, 
it may yet. 

The President’s critics condemn him for 
taking unilateral action. Such criticism is 
unrealistic and unfair. This criticism is un- 
fair because the U.N. Charter specifically rec- 
ognizes the right of any sovereign nation 
to act individually in defense of its own 
legitimate interests, and this criticism is un- 
realistic because such procedure would have 
imperiled American citizens lawfully present 
in the Dominican Republic. 


There is just one effective way to deal with 
communism, and that is through strength. 
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Potential aggressors throughout the world 
must be made to realize that we will use 
Whatever force is necessary, and whenever 
necessary, to halt Communist aggression. 
Such a policy will reassure our friends and 
Prevent miscalculation on the part of our 
enemies, 

Again, using President Johnson’s words of 
last Thursday: 

“And the Communists in Vietnam are 
Slowly beginning to realize what they once 
Scorned to believe: that we combine un- 
limited patience with unlimited resources 
in pursuit of our unwavering purpose.” 


Tributes to Johnny Moore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
Master craftsman, who was a printer 
Proud of his work, retired after 54 years 
of service with the Grafton Sentinel, a 

newspaper in Taylor County, 
W. Va. His name is Johnny Moore. Re- 
cently, the Sentinel, edited by Thomas 
W. Russell, devoted its front page almost 
entirely to Mr. Moore’s retirement. Al- 
though he is no relation of mine, I am 
broud we have the same last name. I 

you would be, too, after reading 
these tributes on the front page of the 
Sentinel: 

TRIBUTES TO JOHNNY MOORE 

A friend, a man of outstanding character, 
an employee of exceptional devotion and 
loyalty, all these have been demonstrated by 
Mr, John Moore in his over half century with 
the Sentinel. 

It is with sincere regret that the Sentinel 
will lose so fine a person, coupled with the 
Sincere hope that the days of retirement so 
Well deserved, will bring the fullest enjoy- 
pion that we regard Mr. Moore’s decision to 

Mr. and Mrs. MONTE F. BOURJAILY, 
Owners and Publishers, the Sentinel. 

John N. Moore typifies one of Grafton’s 
finest assets, a half century of application to 
his work, a devotion to doing the finest pos- 
Able job, loyalty to his employers. 

It is the records and dally lives of such men 
as John N. Moore, that makes Grafton the 
finest place in the Nation to live and to work. 

RONALD L. Enorts, 
Mayor of Grafton. 


John N. Moore over the past half century 
has compiled the type of an employment rec- 
Ord as well as a personal life, that is the 

t possible asset to Taylor County in at- 
tempting to persuade new industries to lo- 
Cate here. 

We can point with pride to such an ac- 
complishment, we can rightfully tell poten- 
tial industry, that John N. Moore is a living 
example of Taylor County's pride in work- 
Manship and loyalty. 

I personally wish Johnny every happiness 
in the years ahead. 

Sam Morasco, 
President, Grajton Area Development 
Council. 

Johnny Moore is as much a part of life at 
the Sentinel as brea’ 8 

Busy for the full working day, never taking 
any time off for himself, but always willing 
to lend a hand to another. 
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A mine of information about Grafton and 
its past, but never recounting past experi- 
ences unless specifically asked. 

A man, who has won the respect of every 
fellow employee by his unfailing good na- 
ture over the years. 

The envy of other printers because he is 
one of the finest craftsmen in the field, even 
today when falling eyesight has made the 
work extremely difficult. 

We in the composing room of the Sentinel, 
have been fortunate in having the daily as- 


‘sociation with Johnny Moore. We wish him 


every enjoyment of a hard-earned retire- 
ment, but at the same time hope he drops in 
frequently because life won't be the same 
without Johnny. 

The Sentinel composing room staff: 

Joe Chis, Bud Robinson, Doc Robinson, 
Frances Elli Peggy Brown, Paul 
Frye, Blaine Haddix, Howard Taylor, 
Don Moore, Tom Dotson. 

Usually the editorial rooms of a news- 
paper are pretty much of a closed unit, but 
on the Sentinel, we of the editorial depart- 
ment only wish the rest of the human race 
had the qualities of Johnny Moore. 

Although our daily association is limited, 
Mr. Moore, especially to those of us without 
too much time in the newspaper business, is 
a model. To each and every one of us, re- 
gardless of length of experience, Mr, Moore is 
a friend. 

We sincerely hope that he will enjoy his 
hard-earned retirement, that all the dreams 
of things to do after the end of the working 
days, come true, 

We join with all other departments of the 
Sentinel in saying, “you'll be missed every 
day, please come by and see us frequently.” 

The Sentinel editorial staff, 

Mrs. Kay THORN. 

Miss PATRICIA GROVES. 

Miss SHELVA JEAN PARSONS. 
JOHN FORD. 

RICHARD WRIGHT. 

Advertising today is an art requiring crafts- 
manship, business a field requiring clear 
thinking and foresight, therefore, we have 
in our opinion, an even higher appreciation 
of the daily work of John N. Moore, as fore- 
man of the Sentinel print job. 

In addition, we have known Johnny as a 
friend, as a man always willing to lend a 
hand, to make suggestions that are helpful 
and by his daily actions to set an outstanding 
example. 

We join with the other departments of the 
Sentinel at this time of retirement from ac- 
tive work by Johnny Moore, in wishing him 
the best of everything. We also join in the 
expressed wishes of all Sentinel employees 
that Johnny will find time to visit us fre- 
quently, because every day of his absence he 
will be missed.” 

Circulation, advertising and business staffs, 

MILFORD GRIFFITH, CARLOS B. GOWER, 
MARY GRIFFITH, CHARLES WOLFE, PRED 
Kicer, Sm PATTERSON, BETTY 
RINGLER. 

Years ago there was another John Moore, 
a Gen, Sir John Moore, commander of the 
English forces, killed at the battle of Co- 
runna, Spain, January 16, 1809. As a school 
boy, I remember reading a poem, the burial 
of Sir John Moore, by Rev. Charles Wolfe. 
To those who haven't read this poem I 
strongly recommend they do so. It’s worth 
your time. Now we have another John 
Moore, a general of the printshop of the 
Grafton Sentinel. 

This is not an epitaph, but a eulogy to 
Johnny as he is known among his host of 
friends. Johnny is retiring after many years 
of faithful service in a job at which he was 
an expert craftsman. 

John N. Moore has been a member of 
Taylor County Post 12, the American Legion, 
for many years. When dues time came 
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around John was “Johnny on the spot.” He 
is also a charter member of Grafton Barracks 
1949, Veterans of World War I. 

The writer, a member of both organiza- 
tions, feels he is expressing the sentiment of 
the membership in congratulating John on a 
job well done and wishing him many years 
of happiness In his retirement. 

J. L. HALDEMAN, 
Past State Department Commander, 
Veterans of World War I. 


I have known John Moore for several years. 
He is a member of the American Legion, No. 
12, and has belonged to the post for 40 years 
and is a faithful worker. He is a member 
of the World War I Post 1949 and is a man 
anyone would be proud to call a friend. 

His friend, 

JOHN A. Ros, 
Commander Barrack 1949, 
World War I, U.S.A. 


A New Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
in the Congress recognize the fact that it 
is the administration's policy to white- 
wash the Bobby Baker case. Obviously 
the Johnson administration has sup- 
pressed the discussion and further in- 
vestigation of the Baker case since it 
would be politically damaging to Mem- 
bers of the Johnson hierarchy. 

Furthermore, in its report the Senate 
Rules Committee saw fit to unjustifiably 
criticize the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware, Senator WILLIAMS. 


This morning’s Chicago Tribune con- 
tains a most forceful editorial on this de- 
velopment which I place in the RECORD 
at this point: Â 
|From the Chicago Tribune, May 18, 1965] 

A New Low 


Democrats on the Senate Rules Committee 
apparently have stooped to a new low in their 
protracted efforts to cover up the Bobby 
Baker scandal. Reporters have learned that 
the Committee’s forthcoming report on the 
latest stage of its so-called investigations in- 
cludes an ill-concealed and outrageous attack 
on the integrity of a fellow Senator, JOHN J. 
WiLutaMs of Delaware. 


Senator WittiaMs is the Republican whose 
initial evidence led to Baker's resignation as 
secretary to the Senate majority on Octo- 
ber 8, 1963, after piling up a $2 million for- 
tune on a Government salary which never 
exceeded $19,600. And it is Senator WILLIAMS 
who has kept the investigation alive with one 
revelation after another. 

The ripples of scandal reached the White 
House and the Democratic Natlonal Commit- 
tee as well as any number of lesser individu- 
als and agencies. In one previous committee 
report and in a series of statements and even 
more eloquent silences, Senate Democrats 
and the administration have tried to shake 
off the embarrassing evidence by evasion, by 
alibis, by diversionary tactics, by. impugning 
the testimony of witnesses, by releasing de- 
rogatory material about them from sup- 
posedly secret files, and by crying “politics.” 

None of this has allayed the public sus- 
picion or stemmed the flow of incriminating 
evidence, gathered almost singlehandedly 
by Senator Wrams, So the Committee has 
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now stooped to implying that Mr, WILLIAMS 
is a meddlesome Har who shouldn't concern 
himself with matters under the jurisdiction 
of the Rules Committee. According to one 
reporter, the document reads as if it were a 
brief in a libel suit against Mr. WILLIAMS in- 
stead of an examination of serious charges 
brought by him. 

These are vengeful gutter tactics which 
merely demonstrate the Committee's moral 
bankruptcy, It has exhausted its paltry sup- 
ply of ammunition and has turned to name 
calling. If it persists in adopting this report, 
it will bring discredit on the whole Senate. 


The College on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, among 
the granite hills of New Hampshire 
stands one of the Nation's oldest and 
greatest institutions of higher learning— 
Dartmouth College. Once, as the Dart- 
mouth motto proclaims, she was “A voice 
crying in the wilderness.” That was 
nearly 200 years ago but, although the 
wilderness is gone, the voice remains as 
a powerful influence in American educa- 
tion and culture. Men of Dartmouth 
have gone forth to become leaders in 
nearly every field of endeavor. Eight 
Dartmouth men presently serve in the 
House of Representatives. 

The Wall Street Journal recently pub- 
lished a fine review of a new book on 
Dartmouth and I am happy to offer a 
copy of this review at this point in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 7, 1965] 
BALUTE TO DARTMOUTH 
(By Edmund Fuller) 

We have an austere climate. We are of 
a hyperborean race; vigorous, patient, and 
happy. Our granite State, and her marble 
sister on the other side of the river, are 
the cradle of a hardy and beneficent enter- 

Our institutions are nurses of a cale- 
donian independence. We are content with 
our position; proud of the northern hive.” 

Thus the voice of Dartmouth, expressed 
In the paper bearing the college name in 
November, 1839. 

The college was founded in 1769 by Elea- 
zar Wheelock “for the education and in- 
struction of youth of the Indian tribes in 
this land in reading, writing and all parts 
of learning which shall appear necessary 
and expedient for civilizing and christian- 
izing children of pagans * * * and also of 
English youth and any others.“ 

There aré virtually no Indians left but 
there are plenty of children of pagans, the 
endless civilizing and christianizing of whom 
is still a necessary, expedient, but bone- 
wearying work. 

Au this comes up in “The College on the 
Hill; A Dartmouth Chronicle,” edited and 
in part written by Ralph Nading Hill, of Bur- 
lington in “the marble sister on the other 
side of the river.” He is author of “The 
Winooski,” in the rivers of America series, 
and other excellent historical narratives, and 
a loyal Dartmouth alumnus. 
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This is more than the puff book that any 
college might put out for its alumni, though 
it has some minor functions of that sort and 
a reasonable measure of old-tie enthusiasm. 

The book can claim a larger audience, 
for Dartmouth has a substantial place in 
American history. It bloomed as a pure 
flower of colonial Calvinism, nurturing a 
doomed dream about the Indians, It played 
& role in the complicated struggle over the 
New Hampshire grants, the ambition of New 
York to take over part of the territory, and 
the emergence of Vermont as an entity. The 
college party tried to secede Hanover from 
New Hampshire and affiliate it with Vermont. 

After the War for Independence a grudge- 
bearing legislature attempted to impose a 
reincorporation as Dartmouth- University 
upon this independent institution. This pre- 
cipitated the Dartmouth College case, an 
early test in constitutional law before the 
Supreme Court. Chief Justice John Marshall 
presided; alumnus (1801) Daniel Webster's 
eloquent pleading won for the college and 
enhanced the 36-year-old lawyer's career that 
was leading to fame and folklore. Because 
of that victory, independent institutions in 
our land remain free from political inter- 
ference. 

Dartmouth President John Sloan Dickey 
contributes a foreword on the theme of pur- 
pose. Mr. Hill writes a concise history of 
the college and traces its generation of 
students. Stearns Mores writes of the physi- 
cal place and of the succession of its faculty. 
Athletic history and traditions are examined 
by F. William Andres and Ernest Roberts. 

The early college deseryed that part of its 
motto proclaiming it “A voice crying in the 
wilderness,” A hardy student from Litch- 
field, Conn., his keep at a sawmill, 
recorded that the “howling of wild beasts 
and the plaintive notes of the owl greatly 
added to the gloominess of the night season.” 

Since stanch Eleazer Wheelock the col- 
lege has enjoyed a number of colorful presi- 
dents. Nathan Lord wore green glasses, In 
chapel, “While appearing to read from the 
Bible he was actually reciting from memory, 
his eyes all the while wandering from aisle 
to alsle to detect improprieties among the 
students.” 

Samuel Colcord Bartlett was sharp- 
tongued, Seniors led a donkey to the plat- 
form in chapel, as rhetorical exercises were 
to begin. “Upon his arrival Dr. Bartlett re- 
garded the donkey amicably, then taking up 
the list of speakers announced: ‘As I call the 
names you May come up and stand beside 
your brother and declaim.’” Again, “when 
the students placed an outhouse at the 
chapel entrance, Dr. Barlett reproved them 
for having moved their ‘own ancestral halls’ 
to college property.” 

William Jewett Tucker, elected in 1893, 
broke the narrow molds of regionalism and 
Calvinism, honorable though they were, and 
led the college into a broader world and 
the beginning of its major intellectual 
growth. 

Dartmouth was the ninth colonial college, 
the last to have a charter from the crown, 
and the only one to graduate a class, un- 
interrupted by war, every year since 1771. 
Tt takes pride in the name of a college 
though it could claim the label university, 

“The College on the Hill,” well written and 
lavishly illustrated, obviously anticipates the 
imminent 200th anniversary. In his perora- 
tion in the Dartmouth College case, Webster 
declared to the Chief Justice: “It is, sir, as 
I have said, a small college. And yet, there 
= those who love it.” This book shows 
why. 

(“The College on the Hill: A Dartmouth 
Chronicle.” Edited by Ralph Nading Hin. 
Dartmouth Publications, 357 pages.) 
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Tribute to Seabury Stanton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the press reported the retirement of Mr. 
Seabury Stanton as president of Berk- 
shire Hathaway, Inc., one of the coun- 
try’s leading textile manufacturing com- 
panies, a firm with which he had been 
associated for 50 years. 

Mr. Stanton is one of the Nation's fore- 
most authorities on textile manufactur- 
ing, and he has served on virtually 
dozens of Federal and State-level textile 
study and advisory committees. In 
addition, he has served as chairman of 
the Northern Textile Association, has 
been a director of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute, the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactures, the 
New England Council, and is a past 
president of Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 

It has been my privilege to have 
worked with Seabury Stanton on many 
occasions in behalf of the textile in- 
dustry and in behalf of the city of New 
Bedford, a cause to which he has devoted 
generously of his time and energies. 

I am glad to be able to report to his 
many friends, and to friends of the 
American textile industry, that his re- 
tirement from Berkshire Hathaway does 
not mean that he shall lose his interest 
in the welfare of this important industry, 
and that he has informed me that he 
will continue to work closely with his 
friends in Washington and with the 
textile associations. 

The Standard-Times of New Bedford 
published on May 11 an editorial tribute 
to Mr. Stanton for the half century he 
has spent as a leader of industry and for 
the indomitable faith he has had in New 
Englanders and the future of New Eng- 
land. 

I commend this well-deserved tribute 
to the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress: 

END oF A CHAPTER 

The withdrawal of Seabury Stanton from 
a position of active leadership in the Nation's 
textile industry keynotes the end of his 
family’s association with this business in 
New Bedford for three generations. 

Mr. Stanton's half-century in textiles em- 
braced an era incomparable in terms of the 
problems it produced, the challenges it of- 
fered, and the administrative fortitude it de- 
manded. 

To this dynamic period of change, he 
brought dedication, a dominant and per- 
suasive personality, plus the contagious con- 
viction that there was a way around virtually 
every stumbling block. 

In a New England that lost 14 million oot- 
ton spindles in a 25-year period, in which 
150 plants providing 100,000 Jobs were liqui- 
dated, the name Stanton came to to 


signify 
a business world watching with curiosity and 


admiration, the symbol of refusal to sur- 
render to economic adversity. 
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A financial writer surveying New England's 
future in 1949 commented, “You talk to Sea- 
bury Stanton at Hathaway. What you hear 
adds to your faith in New England and New 
Englanders, He believes you need only use 
Modern methods and modern machinery to 
Prosper, provided your employees are willing 
to do ‘the exceptionally capable job that 
Only New England workers can do.“ 

Mr. Stanton, year after year, addressed 
himself to the uneven contrast to capture 
Markets under the handicap of geographical 
cost differentials. At local, State and na- 
tional levels, he spent thousands of hours 
assisting in the negotiation of workable 
Agreements among manufacturers, manage- 
ment and labor, and even nations competing 
for the textile markets. 

For his faith in the industry and its peo- 
ple, for his great effort in behalf of both, 
there are many who owe Seabury Stanton 
much. 


Address of Speaker McCormack at 
Morris Cafritz Memorial Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, May 16, it was my pleasure to at- 
tend a cornerstone-laying for the con- 
struction of a great new hospital, the 
building of which exemplifies the best in 
American tradition. The hospital, 
named the Morris Cafritz Memorial Hos- 
pital after the late prominent Washing- 
ton builder, is located at the District line 
next to my home, Prince Georges 
County, Md. 

The Morris Cafritz Memorial Hospital 
is the culmination of more than a decade 
of dedicated volunteer work by a group 
of interested citizens under the leader- 
shop of Raymond J. McDonough, who 
is also an attorney and a delegate to the 
Maryland General Assembly. It was my 
Pleasure when, as a delegate to the gen- 
eral assembly, Mr. McDonough and I and 
a majority of other legislators approved 
& $650,000 authorization to be contrib- 
uted by the Prince Georges County 
Commissioners toward construction of 
the new hospital, which is expected to 
Serve a large number of Maryland resi- 
dents. 

The significance of Sunday’s ceremony 
is illustrated by the fact that one of the 
great friends of American hospitals, JOHN 
W. McCormack, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, gave the major address. 
I might add at this point that the hos- 
Pital’s board of trustees under Mr. Me- 
Donough have announced that they will 
dedicate their suite of operating rooms 
to Speaker and Mrs. McCormack, an 
henor justly accorded them. 

I would like to reiterate that the new 
Morris Cafritz Memorial Hospital repre- 
Sents the efforts of a group of dedicated 
Citizens, those of a leading political fig- 
ure whose lifelong interest in hospitals 
has paved the way for construction of 
Many with Federal aid, and the com- 
Munity interest exhibited by a prominent 
builder. We shall long appreciate every- 
one's efforts in the building of this new 
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community service, which will be dedi- 
cated in March 1966. Therefore, I in- 
sert the following address of Speaker 
McCormack at the Morris Cafritz Me- 
morial Hospital, Sunday, May 16, 1965: 
ADDRESS sy SPEAKER MCCORMACK 


President Raymond McDonough, reverend 
clergy, Gov. John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, 
my dear and valued friend and colleague 
Congressman Macht, Attorney General 
Finan, of Maryland, Commissioner Spellman, 
Commissioner Duncan, Mrs. Cafritz, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it has long been the 
conviction of many of us who follow the 
course of history, and sometimes help to 
make it, that you can judge the civilization 
of a people by its hospitals. Hospital really 
means caring for the sick and the injured, 
the maimed, and the helpless. It is without 
a doubt the noblest manifestation of the 
highest aspiration of the human soul. When, 
as in this case, we express it in terms of 
Government effort and contribution, along 
with cooperation from private and local 
agencies, we are putting into the actual, the 
realistic and the concrete, some of the best 
qualities in human character. 

Tt is a pleasure for me to stand here and 
participate in the laying of the cornerstone 
for this phase of the Greater Southeast 
Community Hospital here in Washington, 
D.C. 

We are all of us familiar with the dream, 
the hope, the determination of countless of 
persons to build this hospital, and to make 
it one of the most distinguished and service- 
able institutions of its kind. What is most 
impressive is the motivation of service and 
helpfulness that characterizes the endeavor 
on the part of all concerned. 

I congratulate all who made the dream 
of a hospital an actuality. I congratulate 
the Prince Georges County commissioners. 
I especially congratulate the Southeast 
Hospital Foundation. I congratulate the 
Citizen's Bank of Maryland, and, of course, 
I congratulate the Federal Government for, 
at base, making all this possible. The legis- 
lation that helped to bring all this to fruition 
got something of a congressional boost 
when the 87th Congress, second session, back 
in 1962, passed a bill providing for an in- 
crease in the authorization funds to be 
granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia. It had 
the support also of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and met 
with no opposition from the General Serv- 
ices Administration, or the Bureau of the 
Budget. There was of course a great deal 
of helpful push and enthusiasm from local 
groups, official and private, and this is all 
to the good. It was a sound move to put 
the hospital inside the District line. 

The Nation's health is as much a Federal 
or national as it is a local problem. Of all 
the common endeavors in which all can and 
should join I know of none more intimately 
concerned with the universal problem of 
health—the public health, the individual 
health—as the hospital. What it portends 
in the way of a nation’s concern with its 
citizens is of course obvious. It is more than 
a duty, which is clear enough, a duty that 
belongs to all of us to perform. It is in 
keeping also with the profoundest teaching 
of the Judeo-Christian faith, We can 
hardly attend church and then turn our 
backs on a project like the Southeast Com- 
munity Hospital. On the contrary, it is in 
the nature of the American spirit not only 
to make this edifice of human decency a 
symbol of man's humanity to man, but a 
symbol as well of sound legislation and com- 
mon and total involvement of all con- 
cerned—not Just Federal Government. 

And now that congratulations are in order 
I would like to interpolate a personal note 
about a remarkably competent and patriotic 
American who did so much, out of the good- 
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ness of his heart, to bring this great and com- 
passionate achievement into being. You have 
already demonstrated your appreciation by 
giving this hospital its name: The Morris 
Cafritz Memorial Hospital. 

Iam especially delighted to say these things 
that I believe so deeply about Morris Cafritz 
because here with us today is Mrs. Cafritz. 
The late Morris Cafritz left behind him a re- 
markable legacy just by the life he lived, by 
the works he accomplished, and by the serv- 
ices he contributed to his fellowman. And 
very much like her husband, Mrs. Cafritz, by 
her noble outlook on life has contributed 
greatly to the whole population of our com- 
munity by such works as this one we cele- 
brate today. This couple over the years have 
shown there love of God by the many good 
deeds they did showing their love of neigh- 
Mr. Cafritz before his tragic passing was a 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Greater Southeast Community Hospital 
Foundation, Inc. He was—outstandingly— 
the chairman of the special gifts commit- 
tee. Through his dynamic enterprise in the 
field of philanthropy, as in all his enter- 
prises, he helped in the raising of about 
$500,000. He himself contributed a large 
sum. And the Cafritz Foundation has con- 
tributed another quarter of a million dollars 
to the hospital—an action he certainly would 
have endorsed with all his heart. What he 
gave to this proud institution here on South- 
ern Avenue in the form of personal energy, 
intense attention and devotion, can hardly 
be computed in dollars and cents. 

Thus I congratulate you once more for the 
wholly deserving decision to name this great 
institution the Morris Cafritzg Memorial 
Hospital. : 

We are living in an age when this profound 
attitude of being indeed our brother's keeper 
has become a vital and living and an electric 
part of our Federal, local, and legislative his- 
tory. It is a spirit which has had an all- 

ul and overwhelming impetus from 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. It is—this 
spirit—that rests behind the all-out war to 
wipe out the remaining pockets of poverty 
in our country. It is the spirit that seeks to 
alleviate the condition of the elderly through 
medicare. It is—under President Johnson— 
a part of the massive program to make the 
United States not only ideologically the last 
great hope of mankind, but to make it also 
and right now, today this very hour, the 
country with the happiest, the most pros- 
perous, the healthiest people any country has 
ever known since the dawn of time. 


Norwegian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, May 17, was the 151st anniversary 
of the signing of the Norwegian Con- 
stitution. It was Norway’s Independence 
Day. I am pleased to join with other 
House colleagues in honoring Norway on 
this landmark day in the life of this 
brave and goodhearted nation. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, very many 
of us in Minnesota are the sons and 
daughters, grandsons or granddaughters 
of the wonderfully independent, self- 
reliant people of Scandinavia. 

These immigrants from Norway and 
the other countries of the far north 


+ 
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brought with them to our shores at- 
tributes of character which have been a 
rich and welcome heritage to America. 
They brought such priceless gifts as a 
hardy independent spirit, great indus- 
triousness, lofty courage, warm com- 
passion, and a sense of high purpose. It 
is virtues like these which have made the 
building of our country possible—which 
have made America great. 

And so, I want to express my best 
wishes to our stanch friend and NATO 
ally, the Kingdom of Norway, and to all 
her descendants in this Nation. It 1s our 
hope that the sound qualities of the 
valiant Norwegians; their great dedica- 
tion to the principles of democracy, indi- 
vidual liberty, equal justice under the 
law, and their rugged personal integrity, 
will long continue to set a high example 
to the people of the world. 


Chicago Area Eyed as Site for Giant Atom 
Smasher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to submit the enclosed 
article by Richard Lewis which appeared 
in the May 16, 1965, edition of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times. I am delighted to note 
that the Chicagoland area is one of those 
under consideration by the National 
Academy of Sciences to build what will be 
the world’s largest atom smasher. Cer- 
tainly this is a part of the country which 
has a great deal to offer the Nation in 
atomic and space efforts. 

The article follows: 

CHICAGO AREA EYED As SITE FOR GIANT Atom 
SMASHER 
(By Richard Lewis) 

The National Academy of Sciences has 
launched a nationwide search for a place 
to build the world’s largest atom smasher 
and some experts are casting an appraising 
eye on the Chicago area. 

The great machine, which would cover 1 
square mile and use as much electricity as 
the Northwest Side of Chicago, is to be sit- 
uated on 3,000 acres of land near a large city 
4 5 major airport and good highway net- 
wor 

Cost of the proposed Installation is $280 
Million, according to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
5 which will supervise construc- 

on. 

It would employ more than 2,000 scientists 
and technicians, consume a power load of 
about 400 million megawatts and require 
2,000 gallons a minute of clear water for 


cooling. 
HUGE VOLTAGE PLANNED 


Preliminary designs for the atom smasher, 
drawn at the University of California at 
Berkeley, show a 200- to 300-billion elec- 
tron-volt proton accelerator, circular in shape 
like a doughnut, 

The machine would be 7 to 10 times as 
powerful as the alternating gradient syn- 
chrotron at the AEC’s Brookhaven National 
Laboratory at Upton, Long Island, the largest 
in the United States, and the CERN atom 
smasher at Geneva, Switzerland, the largest 
in Europe, 
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It would be some 20 times as powerful as 
the zero gradient synchrotron (12.5 billion 
electron volts) at Argonne National Labora- 
tory, 27 miles southwest of Chicago near the 
village of Lemont. 


ULTIMATE PROBE SEEN 


The 200- to 300-billion-electron-volt ac- 
celerator has been declared to be the next 
step in equipment for the investigation of the 
ultimate structure of matter since 1963. It 
was not authorized, however, until February, 
when President Johnson approved an AEC 
recommendation that the machine be built 
and forwarded it to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atom Energy. 

The AEC’s long-range program in nuclear 
physics research provides that the 200- to 
300-billion-electron-volt machine is the 
start of a new generation of super atom 
smashers. They will increase in power 
up to 1,000 billion electron volts in the next 
10 to 15 years. 


CALIFORNIA OUT 


Even though the AEC has tentatively ac- 
cepted the Berkeley design, the agency has 
indicated this does not mean the machine 
is to be built in California. In fact, it is 
understood by nuclear physicists here, that 
California is out as a site. 

One reason may be criticism from other 
areas that California has been getting the 
lion’s share of the Government’s outlays for 
big science. Another is that much of Call- 
fornia is affected by the Pacific coast earth- 
quake belt and that many otherwise desir- 
able sites there are potentially unstable. 

On the other hand, an expert here pointed 
out, the Middle West, which is part of an 
enormous plain extending from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, is among the 
most stable regions on earth. 


ACADEMY TO PICK SITE 


In order to ayoid charges of favoritism, the 
AEC commissioned the National Academy of 
Sciences, one of the Nation’s most distin- 
guished scientific bodies, to recommend a 
site. The selection must be made this year 
because funding the huge project is sched- 
uled to start next year, the AEC sald. 

California and the entire Pacific coast 
may be ruled out by the proviso that “sites 
with serious seismic (earthquake) activity, 
faults, or loose joints in bedrock are to be 
avoided.” 

The AEC has specified these site qualifica- 
tions: 

1. So far as the land is concerned, it must 
be level to minimize excavating and filling 
and there must be enough of it to allow ex- 
pansion. A minimum area of 3,000 acres is 
required. 

2. It should be owned by or be reasonably 
avallable to the Federal Government. 

3. The terrain and underlying rock should 
have high-load-bearing capacity to insure a 
stable foundation for both the accelerator 
and other structures in the research complex. 

4. The site should be near readily available 
electric power and an adequate supply of 
cool, clean water. Cost of power and water 
wili be a factor influencing site decision. 

5. The site should be reasonably close to 
@ major airport having frequent service to 
major American cities, to allow university 
users and other research people ready access. 

6. It should be reasonably close to a com- 
mercial and industrial center, which pro- 
vides special facilities In electronics, elec- 
trical and precision mechanical equipment. 
It ought to be in an area where there is 
an adequate supply of skilled technicians. 

7. Good housing and community facilities 
should be available and a cultural center 
including a large university to provide in- 
tellectual and cultural opportunities ought 
to be within driving distance. ` 

CHICAGO FILLS THE BILL 

Nuclear scientists here sald the Chicago 
area fulfills every one of these requirements, 
Moreover, they pointed out, it ls served by 
an international airport and it has all the 
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power, water, skilled technical force, cul- 
tural environment and industrial support 
any advanced scientific facility would need. 

“If we can come up with 3,000 acres or 
so near O'Hare Airport and say to the Acad- 
emy and the AEC—here you are—we're in,“ 
said a spokesman for nuclear scientists in 
Chicago. 

Once a site is picked, construction of the 
machine will take 6 to 8 years, the AEC said. 
Within 10 years, it would probably be the 
Nation's second largest science facility, 

FLORIDA CENTER LARGEST 


The largest is the John F, Kennedy Space 
Center on Merritt Island, Fla., where the 
first spaceport for launching manned rockets 
to the moon is nearing completion. 

By building eveř more powerful atom 
smashers, scientists hope to be able to clarify 
today’s ambiquous picture of the structure 
of the atomic nucleus by finding new parti- 
cles which cannot be produced by present 
atom smashers. 

While enough land is available near Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, officials there be- 
lieve the AEC will not agree to complicate 
its existing laboratories by adding to any 
one of them such a gigantic facility. 

AEC REJECTION SEEN 


For this reason, it is expected that the 
AEC will turn down bids for the super ac- 
celerator from Brookhaven and Oak Ridge 
National Laboratories. 

So far, the AEC has received proposals from 
Hanford, Wash., site of the Government's 
plutonium works; Boulder, Colo., site of im- 
portant National Bureau of Standards lab- 
oratories and the University of Colorado; 
Atlanta; Houston, site of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration's Manned 
Spacecraft Center; Los Angeles and the 
Madison-Stoughton area of Wisconsin, site 
of the University of Wisconsin and the Mid- 
west Universities Research Association. 


Henry Harris—In Memoriam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I include therein some 
very touching articles from a recent edi- 
tion of the Boston Globe by the gifted 
writer, Victor O. Jones, and a staff writer 
eulogizing the outstanding editorial 
writer and newspaper commentator, my 
friend, the late, beloved Henry Harris. 

This great, talented writer was my 
college classmate, and a very dear friend 
of mine. I always knew him as “Puffer” 
and that is the way he was known to his 
intimates, and I imagine most of the 
people who worked with him on the 
Globe, where for so many years he won 
high and well-deserved repute for being 
one of the best newspaper writers and 
commentators in the country. 

Henry Harris combined with a very 
well-stocked, discerning mind, outstand- 
ing reportial and writing skills and ex- 
tremely lovable personal qualities that 
endeared him to everyone who knew him. 

An avid, penetrating scholar, not in 
any stilted sense, Henry Harris’ interest 
and horizons were indeed wide and en- 
compassing. 

He was a warm, humane personality, 
and he was endowed with a warm and 
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humane philosophy of life, politics, eco- 
Nomics, art and human companionship, 
and many other interests. He was con- 
cerned with people and moving events 
in the active, dynamic things of life. 

Somewhat shy and retiring, his difi- 
dence invariably blossomed into a warm 
and friendly glow as time brought deeper 
Understanding into his friendships. 

He relentlessly pursued a wide range of 
interests and drew from the reservoir of 
his fertile mind to document the smooth- 
flowing phrases of his agile pen. 

Puffer was a man of breadth, stature, 
and impregnable integrity. He did things 
in his own way, but he did them well. He 
Met his deadlines, notwithstanding the 
bressures of the moment. 

He was a man of keen awareness and 
deep involvements in what was going on 
in government and political affairs. This 
led him to several sorties into active 
Dolitics, and in this connection I was very 
Closely associated with him when he par- 
ticipated in several of the late, beloved 
Senator David I. Walsh's election cam- 
Paigns in which he contributed research 
and brochures, campaign documenta- 
tion, news items, and speech materials. 

Naturally, at these tasks, he was sim- 
Diy unbeatable. He turned out some 
Marvelously effective tracts and pieces on 
burning political issues. He had a flair 
for producing and pinpointing issues 
dealing with progressive, social, and labor 
legislation, although everything he did 
hia solid, significant, and very well writ- 

n. 


He wrote with a firm, sweeping com- 
mand of the wide range of political ques- 
tions that his writings touched upon, and 

was never at a loss for ideas or the 
ability to address them in an appealing 
Style. He drove home his points with 
verve and telling effect. 

To say that “Puffer” was informal 
Might be somewhat of an understate- 
Ment, because he never allowed formali- 
ties to burden him in any way, and in 
that regard, he might remind one of the 
Bard of Lake Walden, the great Thoreau. 

Knowing “Puffer” as I did, I was 
much interested when I read Vic Jones’ 
Story about the casual manner in which 
he worked, lived, handled money, and 
approached sumptuary and clothing 
Problems. He was ever thus, and I think 
it may well be said of him without in- 
dulging in cliches, that there could never 
be another like him. 

Like Shakespeare, Henry Harris was 
Many sided; like Benchley, he had a 

uid sense of humor that ran freely al- 
Most any place or time, a man of many 
Parts, functions, facilities, and ideas. To 
Visit his college room in Beck Hall, Cam- 
bridge, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

“Puffer” might be said to have been 
an impressionist. Some might call him 
a brilliant conceiver of new ideas, be- 
Cause they flowed from his alert, active 
Mind as from some gushing fountain. I 
always thought his problem was to cata- 
log them, but this never seemed to be 
Much of a problem for the learned, 
Versatile Henry Harris, since he put a 
great many of his ideas down in black 
and white, in the columns and in the 
editorial pages of the Boston Globe. And 
they were good ideas, admirably ex- 
Dressed. 
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If some gifted soul wants to write a 
biography that would be a bestseller 
from the start, he would be well advised 
to write one on the incredible Henry 
Harris; his life, his years, his beliefs, his 
ideas, his techniques, modes, and, per- 
haps, his likes and dislikes. Such a work 
would make great reading and Puffer's“ 
life, to those who knew it, and his friend- 
ship, to those who shared it, always will 
make happy, grateful memories. 

Iam sorry that I did not know “Puffer” 
had been indisposed, or that he had 
passed away. I would have liked to have 
visited him, above all, to have attended 
his funeral as a final mark of the great 
respect and very deep affection I felt for 
this genial, dear friend, whose labors and 
contributions will long be remembered in 
the newspaper craft by those who appre- 
ciated his brilliant writing, high public 
spirit, and outstanding dedication. 

I am profoundly saddened by the pas- 
sing of this dear friend, and it is with a 
very heavy heart indeed that I tender 
my most heartfelt sympathy to his dear 
ones, and all those he left behind him, 
especially his distinguished brother, 
Morgan, and his beloved aunt and uncle, 
Mrs. Edwin S. Webster and Mr. Chandler 
Hovey. 

Henry Harris was in the best tradi- 
tions of his craft, his college; and our 
great American scene. He will leave a 
legacy of gifted, dedicated service, warm, 
vibrant friendship, and true American- 
ism. 
I hope and pray he may find rest and 
peace in his eternal home. His memory 
will long remain green with those of us 
who knew and loved him; his work and 
exploits will always be recalled with ad- 
miring, grateful appreciation. His loss 
is a truly great one. 

The article follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, May 5, 

1965 


NEWSMAN'S EULOGY: GLOBE'S HENRY Harris 
"Lived, WROTE BRAVELY” 


Services for Henry W, Harris Jr., 66, edi- 
torial writer, author, and reporter for the 
Boston Globe were held Tuesday at Story 
Chapel in Mount Auburn Cemetery, Camb- 
ridge. 

Rev, Zoltan Nagy, pastor of First Church in 
Chestnut Hill officiated and delivered the 
eulogy. 

He said, to choose a life is a lifetime ad- 
venture. To die a little later or a little 
sooner does not matter. But to live bravely 
is to become sensitive to the truth, to beauty, 
to the dignity of life. 

“To live bravely is to enjoy work which 
produces such things as excellence in one’s 
own endeavors, sympathy where others are 
concerned, 

“To live bravely is to embrace an un- 
popular cause which serves progress not yet 
seen, an ideal not yet accepted. 

“To live bravely is to speak and write 
clearly in an age of darkness, ‘to wage peace’ 
in a world of wars. 

“To live bravely in today's world is to in- 
clude one's own life others who are not of our 
tribe. 

Henry Harris tried to live such a life, 
which now we celebrate. 

“There is little left to say or do here. 

“The pains of parting are hard, but the 
responsibilities of living lure us on. Life 
must be served. It is served between birth 
and death, and all that lies between. 

“Here in the presence of death, we must 
continue to sing the song of life. We must 
raise our eyes from the valley of the shadow 
to the sunlit heights. 
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“We must go from here strengthened for 
to bear our burdens 
and lighten the load of others.” 

William Davis Taylor, publisher, headed a 
large delegation from the Globe. Others at- 
tending including Wilton Vaugh, director of 
State division of motorboats; John Barry, vice 
president of National Shawmut Bank; Ed- 
ward A. Counihan, former State banking 
commissioner; J. Edward Allen, international 
representative, American Newspaper Guild, 
and Sylvia W. Glynn, administrative secre- 
tary of Newspaper Gulld of Greater Boston. 

Mr. Harris, of 1558 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Cambridge, died Sunday. 

He leaves a brother, Morgan H. Harris of 
Tequesta, Fla., a retired Navy captain; au 
aunt, Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, and an uncle, 
Chandler Hovey, both of Chestnut Hill. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
May 5, 1965] 
HENRY Hanns: An INDIVIDUALIST 
AT Home WITH ALL 


(By Victor O. Jones) 


“I'm sorry,” said the cabdriver, to read 
that Henry Harris died, He was Uncle Dud- 
ley, wasn't he?“ 

Well, of course Uncle Dudley down through 
the years, has been a lot of people, always 
more than one editorial writer. But the 
cabbie was right in that. 

“Puffer” Harris represented everything 
that was best about the Globe's mythical 
top editorial. 

He was always for the little guy against 
the big guy, he was for human beings as 
against machines, he liked to present both 
views of all questions, though he himself 
took very positive position personally. He 
was entirely without any “side.” Status ex- 
cept in his professional standards, didn’t 
interest him in the slightest. 

He was, of course, a unlonman even be- 
fore the days of the New Deal, during which 
he had a good deal to do with 
the Newspaper Guild. He always maintained 
that Sacco and Vanzetti didn’t get anything 
like a fair trial. And though he had served 
as a marine in World War I, he had no use 
for wars as a means of settling the arguments 
among nations. He was something of an 
expert on the United Nations, and though 
he certainly never argued that the U.N. was 
the solution of man’s unhumanity toward 
man, he believed in it as the best available 
deterrent. 

There were all sorts of legends about 
Henry, even in his lifetime. One of them 
was that he was fabulously wealthy. 

He was indeed distantly related to the 
House of Morgan, but if he had a lot of 
money he didn’t act, look, think, or dress 
that way. 

The informality of his attire was notable 
long before the days of the beatnik. There 
was one period when ill-fitting shoes had 
rendered his feet sensitive and he thought 
nothing of paddling around his office in his 
barefeet. 

Oldtimers on the Globe recall one very 
hot summer Sunday back maybe 15 years 
ago when late in the afternoon Henry came 
puffing into the Globe city room attired in 
nothing except a tee shirt, a pair of under- 
drawers (underdrawers—not shorts), and a 
pair of sneakers, It had been in the 90's 
outside, and Henry was covered with sweat 
and dust, but in no-wise embarrassed by his 
appearance, 

“I'm sorry to bother you,” said he with 
his unfailing courtesy, “but I wonder 
whether you could lend me enough to take 
a cab out to Newton?“ 

(Lending money to Henry was never any 
risk. In his earlier days it was almost a 
weekly occurrence for him to make the 
rounds of his friends on payday or on his 
quarterly dividend days and say: “I know 
that I have been borrowing some money 
recently. I have an impression that I bor- 
rowed from you. Did I?”) 
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Even for Henry, his attire this hot Sun- 
day afternoon was unusually informal. So, 
cabfare having been advanced the lender 
couldn't refrain from asking how come 
Henry was around downtown Boston in his 
underwear. 

“Well,” said Henry, deadly serious, “I have 
been worried about my weight, and read 
that Dr. Paul Dudley White believed in 
bicycle riding as a form of exercise. So 
I rented a bike and pedaled down toward 
Providence. I could have made it OK to 
Providence, but I was worrled about getting 
back, and so decided to turn around at 
Brockton. When I got to Brockton this 
unusual exercise and the heat suddenly 
caught up with me, and I thought it would 
be silly to try to make it back. So I went 
to the railroad station to buy a ticket back 
to Boston and realized suddenly that there 
were no pockets in these underdrawers and 
that I had absolutely no money. The ticket 
man was kind enough to give me a ticket, 
but he made me leave my bike as security. 
So that’s why I need cabfare back to 
Newton.” 

A man full of surprises. Henry never 
surprised anyone who didn't know him more 
when he came up with one of the greatest 
yachting exclusives in local history, 

This was back in the 1930's when Amer- 
ica’s Cup racing was even more of a mil- 
Uonatre's sport than it now is, and when 
America’s Cup people didn't give a hoot 
about public relations or sportswriters. 

A Marblehead group headed by Charles 
Francis Adams had a contender for the 
honor of defending the cup, “Yankee,” I be- 
lieve against the likes of Harold Vanderbilt. 
Every sports and feature editor was trying to 
get a reporter aboard Yankee to describe for 
the man in the street what it was like to sail 
on one of these big, beautiful babies. No 
soap. Neither of the Fowles, pere et fils, 
could get aboard, not to mention Admiral 
Robbins of the New York Times. 

But one fine day, covering a whole page 
in the Sunday Globe, there was an ac- 
count of a day's sail aboard a cup defend- 
er. Those who saw the byline, “By Henry 
W. Harris“ did a double take. 

How had the highly unnautical, ill- 


Henry took the congratulations with his 
usual innocence. “Why shouldn’t they take 
me out for a spin? My brother Morgan 
Harris is the purser, and I was his guest.” 

That was Henry: à pacifist and no spit- 
and-polish guy who served in the marines; 
the workingman’s friend who felt at home 
aboard a millionaire’s yacht; a very smart 
guy (Harvard, cum laude) whose heart was 
in the right place, 
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7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Cohgress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks It man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix," and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rercord any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections:—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore l corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall bë 
made up by successively taking first-an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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Dr. Michael DeBakey, One of America’s 
Great Heart Surgeons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality has been holding hear- 
ings for many years on the present 

gration law. During the course of 
these hearings, much has been said 
about the loss of brainpower to the 
United States because of the archaic 
Rational origins quota system. 

From time to time I have inserted into 
the ConaressronaL Record evidence of 
this loss of brainpower to the people of 
America. Once again, I call to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
Of Representatives another vivid ex- 
ample of a great son of immigrant 
Parents who is making a tremendous 
Contribution to the general well-being, 
Moniy of Americans, but of all man- 


In his article in the Parade section of 
the Chicago Sun-Times of May 16, 1965, 
Lioyd Shearer points out the accomplish- 
Ments of a great American, Dr. Michael 

akey, who is turning the dream of 
artificial arteries and artificial hearts 
into reality. Dr. Michael DeBakey was 
born in the Cajun country of Lake 
Charles, La., where his father, Shaker 
DeBakey, an immigrant from Lebanon, 
Settled at the turn of the century. 
DeBakey fathered five children 
and among them are two surgeons, 
Michael and Ernest, and a medical 
Writer, Selma. Dr. Michael DeBakey, 
son of an immigrant, at 56 years of age 
is one of the world’s great heart 
Surgeons. 

I share with many of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives the hope 
that the Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Nationality will soon report a more 

ral bill in line with the declarations 
Of the Democratic Party at its conven- 
tion in 1964. Four Presidents—Truman, 
wer, Kennedy, and now Presi- 
dent Johnson—have urged the Congress 
to repeal the archaic national origins 
Quota system. President Johnson, in 
the campaign of 1964, pledged his all- 
out support for the revision of this law. 
He has worked consistently since the 
election for the repeal of this section of 
the law. 

I feel certain that the Congress will 
support President Johnson in his pledge 
to the American people so that in 1965 
We shall have a major revision of the 
law and thereby make it possible for our 
Country and our people to benefit from 
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the contributions of many more great 

men like Dr. DeBakey. It is my pleasure 

to insert the article about Dr, DeBakey, 

which follows: 

Dr. MICHAEL DEBAKEY, ONE OP AMERICA'S 
Garar HEART SURGEONS 


Hovston, Tex.—Several weeks ago a small, 
wafer-thin, French housewife, 42, Madame 
Claire Lestienne, appeared on a Paris tele- 
vision program. 

Weak and worn, hollow-cheeked and 
anemic, around her eyes the jaundiced rings 
of impending death, she declared in a voice, 
tired and anguished; “I am doomed to die 
unless someone watching this program will 
help me.” y 

Pitifully and simply, Claire Lestienne ex- 
plained that she was in desperate need of a 
delicate, complicated heart operation. 

“There is only one surgeon in the world,” 
she cried out suddenly and incorrectly, “who 
can perform that operation and save my life. 
His name is Dr. Michael DeBakey, and he 
lives in Houston, Tex. I need $3,500 for my 
journey and hospital treatment. I have 
been able to raise only half. If I cannot find 
the rést of the money I will die in a matter 
of weeks.“ 

Before the program was finished, a woman- 
viewer phoned, offering to pay Madame 
Lestienne’s way to and from Houston. “All 
I ask,” she implored, “is that my name be 
kept secret. I want absolutely no publicity.” 

The caller, it leaked out, was Sophia Loren. 

Thanks to the screen star, Claire Lestienne 
flew to Houston and checked into the Meth- 
odist Hospital. There, Michael Ellis De- 
Bakey, 56, one of the world's great heart sur- 
geons, a no-nonsense taskmaster with much 
of his staff_—he's known as the Texas Tor- 
nado. “Watch out men, here he comes, hell 
on wheels''—but surprisingly gentle with all 
his patients, took the small, gnarled right 
hand of housewife Lestienne and rested it in 
his, In warm tones of French he reassured 
her that with a little luck and a little 
surgery, she would enjoy a new lease on life. 
For the first time in weeks, Claire Lestienne 
smiled, 

Several days later DeBakey ordered her into 
surgery. From her heart he removed a leaky, 
defective valve, replaced it with a new arti- 
ficial one. 

Today Claire Lestienne has returned to 
France, happy, healthier than she's been in 
decades, adding weight, her morale restored, 
living evidence of the amazing progress made 
by adventurous surgery in its all-out attack 
on diseases of the heart and blood vessels. 

ROOTS IN LOUISIANA 

No man has launched this attack with 
more sustained dedication, with more fa- 
natical obsessiveness than Michael DeBakey, 
lean, driving, dour, hawknosed son of an im- 
migrant Lebanese merchant, Shaker De- 
Bakey. At this century's turn Shaker De- 
Bakey settled in the Cajun country of Lake 
Charles, La.. fathered five children, among 
them two surgeons, Michael and Ernest, and 
a medical writer, Selma. 

As a surgeon and a human being, Michael 
DeBakey’s history and way of life are both 
well-nigh incredible. Since 1948 when he 
first came to Baylor University as chairman 
of its surgery department, DeBakey has per- 
formed 10,500 operations, invented 55 new 
surgical instruments, written approximately 
500 papers, taught thousands of students and 
physicians, devised new techniques for the 


eet of blood vessels, saved thousands of 
ves. 

One of his most important contributions 
to vascular surgery was his introduction of 
synthetic vessels made of crimpled dacron to 
replace worn and blocked blood vessels. 

When the Duke of Windsor some months 
ago arrived in Houston with a ballooned ar- 
tery (the medical terms is “aneurysm”) De- 
Bakey cut out the damaged section, deftly 
substituted a 6-inch tube of dacron which 
cost 11 cents. 

“A few years ago,” the physician told me, 
“when I first got the idea of using dacron for 
a graft, I stitched it together in the form of 
a tube on my wife's sewing machine.” 


Before DeBakey dreamed up the dacron 
replacement for defective blood vessels, an 
estimated 90 percent of aneuryam sufferers 
died, because generally the aneurysm occurs 
in the aorta, the large artery originating in 
the left ventricle of the heart with branches 
carrying blood to all parts of the body. The 
mortality rate for such patients ls now down 
to 5 percent. 

If DeBakey had done nothing else in his 
life, that contribution would prove accom- 
plishment enough. But he has contributed 
much more. In the 1930's he developed a roll- 
er pump which became a key part of the 
heart-lung machines so crucial in open-heart 
surgery. He was on of the pioneers in rec- 
ognizing the importance of blood banks and 
transfusions and one of the first to prevent 
paralytic strokes and death by reaming out 
the clogged arteries leading to the brain. In 
one series of 800 operations he and his col- 
leagues relieved the stroke symptoms in 95 
percent of the patients they treated early. 
In the fall of 1963 DeBakey and his team, 
working in the field of open-heart surgery, 
installed a mechanism inside a patient's 
chest to help pump blood. 


Most recently he and a team of surgeons at 
Baylor and a team of engineers at Rice Uni- 
versity under Dr. W. W. Akers, have launched 
a program to develop an implantable arti- 
ficial heart, an undertaking of tremendous 
complexity involving surgeons, scientists, 
physicists, engineers, biologists. 

“I think,“ DeBakey says, “that with the 
right backing we can do it in 5 years.” 

ENDLESS ENERGY 


When DeBakey offers such a time estimate, 
it is possibly unrealistic because he is talk- 
ing in terms of himself. He is a dynamo who 
defies time. His pace is inhuman. He wakes 
at 4, works 2 or 3 hours on his medical 
papers, finds himself in surgery by 6:30 a.m. 
or 7, He operates hour after hour—install- 
ing an artificial heart valve, reaming out the 
carotid artery in.the neck, sectioning out an 
aneurysm of the aorta, repairing a damaged 
heart, Between operations he dashes down 
to the closet he calls his office, dictates 
memos, answers mail, takes a long distance 
call from Paris or the White House. 

At around 3 he leaves surgery to confer 
with his teams of residents, cardiologists and 
researchers. Together they pore over X-rays, 
arterlograms, medical charts, decide on the 
next day's operations. Some of these men, 
like Drs. George Morris, Jr., Denton Cooley, 
Stanley Crawford and Arthur Beall, Jr., are 
ace surgeons in their own right, men De- 
Bakey describes as “the finest, finest men in 
the country.” Some, like Drs. Bill Hall and 
Bill Akers, are directors of the artificial heart 
project. 
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McEliece, James H., Jr. O'Toole, George P., Jr. 
McGurk, Jobn R. Olivo, James A. 
McKemey, William J., Olmstead, Kim H. 


Jr. Olmsted, Philip R. 
McMillan, Jerry R Olson, John V. 
McMillan, John E. Olson, Stephen A. 
Meter, Prank L. Ono, Tadahiko 


Menninger, Senge E. Paek, Stephen J., Jr. 
Merges, George J. Paley, James M. 
Merriam, Nicholas H. Parcels, Donald C. 
Metzner, Ladd H. Parker, Eugene J., Jr. 
Mickells, Henry G., Jr. Parrish, Donald J., 
Mims, James E. Jr, 
Mirando, James A. Paske, Raymond J, 
Mitchell, William B. Peters, James M. 
Miyashiro, James T. Peterson, Carl A., Jr. 
Mogan, Bernard J., Jr. Pfeifer, Charles F., Jr. 
Mohlere, Richard D. Phillpotts, Donald A. 
Molepske, Robert J. Philo, Steven E. 
A, Michael, Pickler, John M. 

Pickup, Bedford M. 
Sore: Harley L., III Pollard, Raymond G., 
aaa ge Kenneth III 

Powers, Thomas P., Jr. 
eee Stephen R. Principe, Nicholas ax 
Moseley, Charles H., Jr. Jr. 
Motal, Beverly W. Probst, Francis J., Jr. 
Motes, Preston M., Jr. Pylant, Jullan E., Jr. 
Mullen, Orlin L. Radcliffe, Robert F. 
Munson, Merton E., Jr.Rau, Paul D. 
Mushovic, Thomas J. Ray, Lloyd C., Jr. 
Myers, Chester A., Jr. Raybeck, Bruce A. 
Neal, Larry T. Reed, Howard H. 
Needels, Christopher J Reisner, William E. 
Nelson, Walter E., Jr. Reller, Frank X., III 
Nenninger,Glennon Renschen, Paul S. 

E., Jr. Resick, Martin J. 
Nichols, Charles S. 
Nowland, Donald E. Ridenour, Thomas A. 
O'Brien, Francis W., Ir Riley, Francis G. 
O'Connor, Joseph Riley, Ronald J. 


P., III Ritch, John B., III 
O'Donnell, Charles F., Ritch, William N., Jr. 
Im Roebuck, Zigmund J. 
O'Grady, Michael J. Rood, Omar E., Jr. 
88 Timothy S. Rood, Robert D. 
Gerald D. Rose, Leo P. 


ORAN Eugene D. Roseberg, John B. 


Richardson, Douglas J. 
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Roth, Arthur, Jr. 
Rountree, Rance H. 
Rowe, Donald S. Stanko, Michael R. 
Ruggies, George W.  Steinwald, Daniel F., 
Ryan, Terrance C. Jr. 
Salomone, John L. Stephenson, James P. 
Samnarco, Valentino Sterba, Robert H. 

D Sterbenz, Henry W., 
Sanchez, Jose L. Jr. 
Satorie, Thomas R. Stevison, Jay F. 
Savatiel, Karl R. Stewart, James V., III 
Saxon, Walter L. Stewart, Lance R. 
Schaltenbrand, Ray- Stichweh, Carl R. 


Spire, Christopher L. 
Spoerry, Stephen J. 


mond J., Jr. Stowell, Robert D. 
Scheiner, James I. Strassner, Lawrence 
Scholl, Wayne J. M. 


Schultz, Paul F., Jr. Sullivan, Richard A. 
Schwartz, Marshall W. Swensson, John K, 
Scoble, Jon D. Talbot, James W. 
Scruggs, Hugh F. Taylor, Wesley B., Jr. 
Scully, Robert E. 'Teeters, Michael B. 
Seaburn, James T. Terry, John K. 
Seaworth, George H. Thames, John W., Jr. 
Selkis, Robert F. Thomasson, John T. 
Seymour, John B. Thompson, John C. 
Shapiro, Fred J. Thompson, Jon K. 
Sharkness, Edward J. Thompson, Michael H. 
Shaver, Michael P. Thompson, Robert D. 


Shaw, Ralph T. Throckmorton, Terril 
Sheridan, Mafk E. M. 
Sherrell, William W.. Tillman, James L. 

Jr. Timbrook, Robert D. 
Shinseki, Eric K. Timmerman, Frederick 
Shuford, John H. W., Jr. 


Sikorski, Douglas J. Tomaswick, James R. 
Simmons, Timothy J. Toomey, Kevin P. 
Simpson, Edward, Jr. Tragemann, Richard 
Singelyn, Paul J. W., Jr. 
Sinnreich, Richard H. Tredennick, William 
Skidmore, Francis R, H. 
Slutzky, Kenneth B. Triick, William A. 
Smith, Frederick J. Turner, Jack C. 
Smith, Herbert J., II Tutchings, Terrance R. 
Smith, James L. Tyner, Saint E. P., II 
Smoak, John R., Jr. Van Dyk, Thomas W. 
Speilman, Daniel E., Vann, David B. 

Jr. Vann, John M. 
Sperry, Steven M. Vaughn, Jay E. 
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Viani, Michael L. 
Walsh, Mark R. 
Walter, Ronald L. 
Watson, James M. 
Wattendorf, John M. 
Weatherall, Joe A., Jr. 
Wells, Ronald M. 
Wells, Walter J., Jr. Wood, James H. 
West, Lowry A. Woodard, James A. 
Westpheling, Ernest D. Jr. 

Wetherill, Roderick, Jr.Woodruff, Ray G. 


Wiley, Earl T. 
Williams, Richard C. 
Williams, Ronald N. 
Winstead, Edward D. 
Wolf, Roger W. 
Wolff, Robert D. 
Wollen, A. Ross 


Wheeler, Louts L. Wuertenberger, 
White, Robert C. Charles E. 
White, Thomas R. Yoshitani, Ken 
Whitehouse, Zais, Barrie E. 


Ziegler, Bernard L. 
Whitten, Jesse M. Zonne, Robert J., Jr. 
Wiest, Lawrence P. Zurlo, Joseph A., II 

The following-named midshipmen, gradu- 
ating class of 1965, U.S, Naval Academy, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieuten- 
ant, under the provisions of title 10. United 
States Code, sections 541, 3284, and 3287: 

Fischer, Stephen J. 

Frazar, Joe N., III. 

Sanders, Raymond A. 


Benjamin, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 19, 1965: 
NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 
Walter J. McCarter, of Dlinois, to be Ad- 
ministrator of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Stanley A. Cain, of Michigan, to be As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Fish and 
Wildlife. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Carl E. Bagge, of Illinois, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1967. 
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Always there are visiting firemen of various 
Stripe, professors, physicians, patients, politi- 
Clans. DeBakey is chairman of President 
Johnson's commission on Heart Disease, Can- 
cer, and Stroke. A passionate believer in 
Tesearch, he serves om more community, 
Medical, government and teaching societies 
than there is room enough to list. Married 
28 years, he has a wife (a former nurse, 
Diana Cooper), four sons and an Alfa-Romeo 
coupe, gift from a grateful cardiac patient. 
He drives the Alfa-Romeo to and from the 
hospital each day and therefore sees it. But 
when and for how long he sees his wife and 
children, no one would care to guess. 

On the evening we were scheduled to dine 
together, I wound up watching him and his 
team perform an emergency operation on 
& patient whose swollen sorta was about to 
burst like a blown-out tire tube. The sur- 
gery was over at midnight. Later, stand- 
ing with him in front of a small restaurant 

eating oysters, I noticed how refreshed 
DeBakey looked, He is amazingly tireless. 
Surgery somehow holds for him the rites 
Of exorcism. 

What drives this owlish-looking bespec- 

tacled man—5 feet 9, 155 pounds, black hair, 

eyes—to work a 20-hour day? By 
Nature he is restless, kinetic, ambitious, 
Curious, an intellectual with an insatiable 
hunger for knowledge. A colleague who 
served with him in World War II, when both 
Were assigned to the Office of the Surgeon 
General, says, “I suspect that as a child 
Mike was not a member of the ingroup 
in Lake Charles. I know he played the 
Saxophone in the high school band, but 
the South is no section to take an immi- 
Brant’s son close to its social bosom. A 
Bood thing for the rest of the world, be- 
Cause Mike was driven by this insecurity 
to prove his worth, to accomplish, achieve, 
to show the world he would leave his mark 
On it. Certainly he’s the best Lake 
Charles ever produced. But he’s a driven 
Man, a possessed man—a welcome case in 
red opinion of psychological overcompensa- 

n” 

“Sure, Mike is a driven man,” 
says another colleague. “But you know what 
drives him? The sight of the promised land. 
He sees how far we've come. He sees what 
Surgery has done in the fight against heart 
disease. He knows that cardiovascular dis- 
fase is the Nation's No. 1 killer. It takes 
one American life every minute of every hour 
Of every day. He looks toward the day 
When faulty or dying human hearts can be 
Teplaced by artificial ones, and he wants 
to see that day, bring that day, enjoy that 
day, be part of that day—make it a day in 

lifetime, No wonder he drives himself. 
Does any man have a better cause for speed?” 

In manner, however, unless triggered by 
the incompetency or disobedience of sub- 
Ordinates—and this is frequent because he 
is an absolute perfectionist—DeBakey is 
soft-spoken, personally charming and capa- 
ble of patient pedagogy with inquiring re- 
Porters. Generally he refuses to discuss him- 
Self, prefers to talk about the accomplish- 
ments of vascular surgery. the prime role of 
Tesearch in medicine, the various team 
Projects he has on the boards. 

Ask him about the causes of coronary 
heart disease and hardening of the arteries, 
and he says frankly: “I am not a cardiolo- 
gist. I am a cardiovascular surgeon. But I 
think it's safe to say that we don’t know the 
Causes. We suspect on a statistical basis 
that overweight, heredity, lack of exercise, 
too much cholesterol, and some other factors 
Ali have some role to play. But we don't 
know y. What we surgeons have 
been able to do, however, is to provide some 
oe therapy for the ravages of the dis- 


“The man who suffers from heart block— 
Adams-Stokes disease—can have a little elec- 
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tric pacemaker implanted under his chest so 
that it regularly stimulates the heart to 
beat. 

“People who suffer from a generalized dis- 
ease like atherosclerosis (hardening of the 
arteries), we've discovered that the disease 
does not spread evenly through all their ar- 
teries: Frequently it focuses its attack on 
certain localized areas like the aorta, which 
now we're able to repair with a substitute. 
We're able to ream out arteries, to enlarge 
them slightly, and prevent further clotting. 
We've got the means and technique to cure 
little strokes before they become big ones. 
We've come a long way.” 

Ask him about the challenge of the artifi- 
cial heart, and he says: “I feel confident that 
we can develop one for humans in 5 years, at 
the outside 10 years, but these are certain 
problems to surmount. First, we have to 
design a pumping mechanism that will not 
only stimulate the heart function. but will 
not traumatize or destroy the blood. (Once 
the biologic heart is bypassed or removed, 
and a pumping mechanism assumes its func- 
tion, it can only pump blood 5 or 6 hours be- 
fore the blood deteriorates.) Second, our 
artificial heart must have built into it a 
control mechanism that permits the proper 
controls of the simulated function of both 
chambers of the heart. In the normal heart 
the controls are so delicate that they pro- 
vide a coordinating function; the output of 
one chamber is comparable to the output of 
the other. They never get out of balance. 

“In addition to this,” DeBakey continues, 
“we must develop materials which will last. 
And another problem we'll haye to solve is 
related to a power source to drive the artifi- 
cial heart. And, of course, the whole pack- 
age must be small enough to be implanted 
within the human body. 

„E RR MAKING PROGRESS” 

“These are all major problems,” he con- 
cedes, “but we're making steady progress, 
and I know we can beat them. The answer 
lies in constant support and constant re- 
search,” 

Last month a team of Baylor University 
physicians and Rice University engineers 
tested their latest artificial heart on a female 
mongrel. They {implanted & two-ventricle 
mechanism about the size of two packages of 
cigarettes. The dog lived with it for more 
than 3 hours, and according to Dr. William 
Hall, “We could have kept her alive quite a 
while longer.” 

Research centers in Cleveland and else- 
where have previously implanted artificial 
hearts in dogs and calves and kept them alive 
for as long as 27 hours, using, of course, peri- 
odic transfusions of fresh blood. But the 
accomplishment of the Baylor-Rice artificial 
heart is that it succeeded in duplicating the 
delicate, complicated action of the human 
heart, allowing each chamber of the heart to 
pump blood at its needed rate. 

Made of silastic, am inert plastic, the two 
chambers of the Baylor-Rice heart were 
lashed together with a band of nylon, and 
for reinforcement, the two chambers were 
lined with stainless steel screen wire. In the 
experiment the first band broke and had to 
be replaced with a second. 

The artificial heart was designed and built 
at Rice by the Biomedical Engineering Lab 
where researchers emphasize that it will not 
be the model eventually used in humans 
but may be something like it. 

Before the year is out, artificial heart ex- 
periments will probably be conducted on 
human beings, undoubtedly on terminal 
heart patients. All over the country—at 
Thermo Electron Engineering in Waltham, 
Mass., Autonetics in Anaheim, Calif.—engi- 
neers are working on small pumps capable 
of circulating blood through the body and 
developing power sources from alr, heat, 
nuclear energy, and body metabolism. 
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In a matter of years plastic hearts will be 
substituted for damaged ones. They will 
serve either temporarily until the damage is 
healed, or they will permanently take over 
the heart's function. 

When that memorable day arrives, what 
will it mean to you? What will it mean to 
your children, your grandchildren? Inevi- 
tably many of us will live longer and longer, 
and the earth will fill up with more and more 
old people. Suppose future generations live 
to age 100 or 125 which is a distinct possi- 
bility. Will there be enough food to feed 
them, enough room to shelter them, enough 
work to employ them? 

When I asked Dr. DeBakey those same 
questions, a small sonata of a smile played 
itself on his lips. He raised both his superb, 
life-restoring surgeon’s hands with palms 
outstretched, He shook his head from side 
to side, quickly and good-naturedly con- 
fessed: “For those questions, I’m afraid, I 
have no answers. I'm only a surgeon—not 
a god, And I'm sure the Lord will agree that 
I've got enough problems on my hands with- 
out taking over some of His.” 


Recent Soviet Displays of Strategic 
Weapons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
popular press has taken little note of the 
facts, and even less note of the meaning, 
of the recent Soviet displays of developed 
strategic weapons. The technical press 
have, however, both noted and called at- 
tention to the potential dangers evi- 
denced by recent Soviet developments. 
One of the best discussions which has 
appeared is in an editorial published in 
the May 17 issue of Aviation Week and 
Space Technology. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial, entitled “The 
Tocsin Sounds,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
May 17, 1965] 
Tun Tocsin SOUNDS 

The rumble of Russian solid-fueled ICBM 
carriers through Red Square and the growing 
crescendo of the shooting war in Vietnam are 

to shake the facade of rosy opti- 
mism that Defense Secretary Robert Strange 
McNamara has erected around his defense 
policies during the past 4 years. Although 
Mr. McNamara repeatedly assured the Ameri- 
can people and their Congress that his de- 
fense budget was adequate to cover any con- 
tingencies, including the war in Vietnam, 
President Lyndon Johnson has made it clear 
that it wasn't. 

President Johnson's request for a $700 mil- 
lion emergency appropriation to finance the 
war in Vietnam, coming only a few months 
after Mr. McNamara submitted his fiscal 1966 
defense budget, clearly indicates a major mis- 
calculation in that budget. Another indica- 
tion of how far Mr. MeNamara's public pro- 
nouncements are straying from the facts is 
his continual denial that additional aircraft 


and helicopter procurement would be needed 
to replace Vietnam losses. 
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Those public denials continued until a 
few days before President Johnson's emer- 
gency request, which included $180 million 
for additional helicopters and tactical fight- 
ers. President Johnson indicated in 
his request that it probably would be the first 
in a serles of defense supplemental appro- 
priations required to support the escalating 
war in Vietnam. We think his estimate of 
this requirement will prove to be more ac- 
curate than the self-justifying statements 
of his defense secretary. 

President Johnson's steady flow of US. 
Marines and airborne troops to Vietnam in 
recent months also contrasts strongly with 
Mr. McNamara’s repeated statements that 
the United States could safely reduce its 
forces in Vietnam and clean up the war by 
the end of this year. Estimates by top mili- 
tary officials in Vietnam of the possible dura- 
tion of that conflict now stretch as long as 
10 years. Congress, shaken by the $700 mil- 
lion supplemental appropriation coming so 
soon after the formal budget submission, is 
beginning to get inklings of how badly other 
U.S. combat units are being stripped of 
weapons and ammunition to support the cur- 
rent Vietnam effort. Congress also is begin- 
ning to suspect that any further escalation 
will reveal serious shortages in areas where 
Mr. McNamara had assured it that all was 
well. 

But more serious than Mr. MeNamara's 
poor forecasting of the tide of war in Viet- 
nam are some disturbing signs that he has 
been even wider of the mark in estimating 
the military development of the Soviet 
Union. For several years the United States 
has been reassured that our possession of 
the solid-fueled Minuteman and Polaris 
ICBM’s enabled us to maintain a posture of 
effective strategic deterrence toward the 
U.S.S.R. which possessed only awkward, vul- 
nerable liquid-fueled ICBM’s in negligible 
Strategic quantities. During the past 6 
months the Soviets have displayed publicly 
four types of solid-fueled ICBM’s, two of 
which are launched underwater from nu- 
clear-powered submarines. The other two 
ICBM's closely resemble the USAF Minute- 
man configuration of a solid missile which is 
capable of silo firing from hardened, dis- 
persed and concealed sites. Also significant 
was the appearance in Red Square on May 9 
of a new solid-fueled MRBM in a mobile self- 
contained launching rig. This missile, nick- 
named “Iron Maiden,” is a great state-of-the- 
art advance over the ponderous lquid-fueled 
Sandal missiles that were deployed in Cuba. 
The mobility and solid-fuel quick-launch 
capability of the “Iron Maiden” make it a 
far more difficult target than the earlier- 
generation liquid-fueled Shysters and San- 
dals. It is also much less vulnerable to 
reconnaissance. ; 

There was a school of military-sclentific 
thought, more prevalent in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration than currently, that the Soviets 
were developing offensive weapons only be- 
cause they were spurred by our own prog- 
ress. This school, which was weighted 
heavily with scientists turned politicians, 
maintained that if the United States stopped 
developing new generations of strategic 
weapons the Soviets also would do so volun- 
tarily, and the arms race would have a happy 
ending. The recent displays in Red Square 
have proved how fallacious were those hopes. 
For the Soviets are plodding relentlessly 
toward their goal of surpassing the United 
States in strategic weapons of the future— 
a goal that they narrowly missed in the first 
generation of liquid-fueled ICBM’s. 

There are also indications that the Soviets 
are still working hard on developing super- 
sonic bombers and large military rts 
to give long-range mobility to their ground 
forces in support of Comm msored 
revolutions in Africa and Asia. The Blinder 
supersonic twin-engine bomber, first re- 
vealed to the West at the Tushino air show 
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in 1961, was deprecated by Mr. McNamara 
at that time because of the relatively small 
turbojets powering the prototypes. The 
Blinder is now in full-scale production in 
Russia, and it is fitted with a pair of the 
40,000-pound thrust turbojets that were 
being test-flown in the Bounder in 1961. 

With each passing year it becomes more 
and more apparent that the Soviets agreed 
to the partial nuclear test ban treaty at a 
time most advantageous to them and most 
disadvantageous to us. The Soviets already 
had tested their nuclear warheads over the 
entire spectrum—from underwater devices 
to 50-megaton air bursts including live 
ICBM warheads. The United States has not 
tested any of its nuclear warheads in stra- 
tegic systems and can only theorize about 
the effects that high-altitude nuclear blasts 
in the 50-megaton-and-up range will have 
on communications and control networks of 
silo-based ICBM's and other strategic sys- 
tems. 
Mr. McNamara has based his defense pol- 
icy on the belief that he will be able to 
detect any new Soviet weapons development 
in time to develop a US. countermeasure 
before the Russians can become operational 
with their new force. Since several of the 
new Soviet ICBM’s and an anti-ICBM shown 
in recent Red Square parades came as a com- 
plete surprise to the Western intelligence 
community, it would appear that this as- 
sumption by Mr. McNamara is open to serious 
challenge. History may prove that Mr. Mc- 
Namara's view of the timespan available for 
the United States to counterdevelop weap- 
ons to thwart a Soviet challenge is as wrong 
as his forecasts of the war in Vietnam. 

Unless corrected quickly, this aspect of Mr. 
McNamara’s military myopia may be even 
more dangerous. This is because his re- 
search and development policies are not 
pushing the key new technologies hard 
enough to move into those areas that the 
Soviets already perceive. 

Rozert Horz. 


Brief Summary of Quality Stabilization 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in the following ways: 

First. Gives recognition to the legiti- 
mate interest of the owner of a brand 
name or trademark, in stimulating pub- 
lic demand for his goods through effec- 
tive distribution. It recognizes and con- 


‘firms the property rights of any brand 


name or trademark, and in the trade 
and public goodwill it symbolizes. These 
property rights in the brand name or 
trademark will not be diminished or ex- 
tinguished by any sale or transfer of 
goods to which the brand name or trade- 
mark relates. 

Second. Grants the owner of a brand 
name or trademark the right to revoke 
for a period of not more than 1 year for 
the first violation the use of his brand 
name or trademark in reselling the goods 
identified by that brand name or trade- 
mark if: 

(a) The person reselling such goods 
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has used them as “bait merchandise,” or 

(b) The person reselling such goods, 
after written notice of the resale price 
established by the owner of the brand 
name or trademark, offered for sale or 
actually sold the goods at a price other 
than the one suggested, or 

(c) The reseller intends to deceive 
purchasers by publishing a misrepresen- 
tation within 90 days before the written 
notice of revocation. 

For the revocation to be effective the 
reseller must have received written notice 
of the trademark or brand name owner's 
currently established resale price, and 
acquired the goods after being given such 
a notice. But before a trademark owner 
may utilize the provisions of this legisla- 
tion his goods must be in free and open 
competition with other goods that can 
be used for the same general purpose 
that are available to the public from 
other sources. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
provisions of this legislation would not 
be applicable to the conduct of anyone 
who resells a brand name or trademark 
good after removing the insignia from 
the commodity and does not, therefore, 
employ in any way the goodwill of the 
brand name or trademark. 

Third. Gives protection to the rights 
of the reseller of the merchandise on 
hand after his right to employ the brand 
name or trademark has been revoked 
by allowing two courses of action— 

(a) Sell the goods in the regular 
course of business so long as he does not 
use it as bait merchandise, misrepresent 
or change the suggested retail price, 

(b) Return to the brand name or 
trademark owner the inventory of the 
item for full refund of price plus trans- 
portation costs, 

Fourth. Protects the reseller against 
discriminatory conduct by the owner of 
the trademark or brand name. 

Fifth. Preserves the rights of the own- 
er of a brand name or trademark in 
instances not covered in this legislation 
but already protected in law. This leg- 
islation is not repealing any of the 
present laws relating to the protection 
of trademarks. 

Sixth. This legislation would apply to 
all commercial action which Congress 
may lawfully regulate, using the full 
sweep of its power over interstate com- 
merce. But the people of each State 
would be free to accept or reject coverage 
under this legislation. If a State did 
not accept it there are safeguards pro- 
vided for protecting States that do 
against such activities as mail-order 
businesses that would thwart the pur- 
pose of this legislation. 

Seventh. Contains the requirement 
that each currently established resale 
price or resale price range should be 
uniform at each level of distribution 
except for reasonable marketing costs. 

Eighth. Exempts: 

(a) Sales of bulk commodities sold 
without wrappers or containers, 

(b) Sales by any officer acting under 
orders or authority of a court, 

(c) Sales of damaged, deteriorated, de- 
faced, or secondhand goods, 
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(d) Sales of drugs, medicines, and 
devices for which State laws require a 
prescription, 

(e) Sales to or by the Federal, State or 
municipal governments, 

(f) Sales to charitable, educational, 
medical, and religious organizations for 
their own use and not for resale. 


But Do They Really Help the Poor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
an appraisal of some of the current 
Great Society programs, television sta- 
tion WJBE-TV and radio station WBK. 
both in Detroit, editorially aired their 
views in recent broadcasts. 

The text of the editorial follows: 
Bur Do Tuer REALLY “HELP THE Poor"? 

Millions upon millions of dollars are being 
Poured into urban renewal, war on poverty, 
youth employment, and other projects which 
use public money to try to improve the lives 
of poor people in the great cities of Amer- 
ica, 

Detroit is one of the most-talked-of exam- 
Ples, where enormous sums of Government 
money have been spent, and vast new proj- 
ects are discussed. But in Deroit there is 
a rising chorus of voices which say: 
“Are these programs really helping the poor, 
or transforming the city as promised?” Ur- 
ban renewal, for example, has been bulldoz- 
ing houses and shops in Detroit for 15 years, 
and those families which have not fled from 
the path of the bulldozer and disappeared 
from the records haye been helped to find 
housing elsewhere. 

But the findings of a year-long study by 
Wayne State University sociologists, just re- 
leased, show that the effect is actually only 
to push slums from one place to another. 

People uprooted from one place do not 
change their nature just because they are 
forced to move to another area and their eco- 
nomic status remains the same. There is 
Just as much unemployment, delinquency, 
illegitimacy, and illiteracy as before only in 
another neighborhood. And the new hous- 
ing found for the uprooted people may be 
Quite beyond their means thus leading to 
Still more reliance on public ald and welfare. 

Meanwhile, bitter criticlam is also heard of 
the meager results of the war on poverty 
throughout Detroit. Very few concrete gains 
can be found at the poverty level, although 
Well-paid staffs are busily engaged in “coun- 
seling" and other advisory services. 

WJBE called attention to the weaknesses 
of both urban renewal and the war on poy- 
erty months ago. We noted that urban re- 
newal was long on bulldozing vast empty 
Spaces in Detroit, but short on anything but 
Paper dreams from that point on. 

We noted that the highly publicized war on 
Poverty duplicated services already per- 
formed by more than a hundred agencies in 
Detroit and that a far better job-finding 
agency already existed in the Michigan Em- 
Ployment Security Commission. 

That was months ago. There has been no 
change, The poor are as bad off as ever * * * 
Maybe more so * * * and the citizens of 
Detroit are beginning to wonder 

We recommend to the common council 
that it ask the city housing commission for 
a point-by-point answer to the charges in 
the Wayne State study * * * without ginger- 
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bread or frosting. And we urge the council 
to look upon the war on poverty * * * to 
see just how many permanent jobs have been 
found for the poor. 

Let's talk facts for a change * instead 
of rosy dreams. 


An Indigestible Remedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, there appeared an interesting edi- 
torial in the May 17 edition of the Wall 
Street Journal which I am sure will be 
of interest: 

AN INDIGESTIBLE REMEDY 

It is to the credit of the Ways and Means 
Committee that it found another cut in the 
tourists’ customs allowance rather hard to 
swallow. But swallow it the committee did, 
if only after some. force-feeding by the ad- 
ministration. 

Under the new bill, which is supposed to 
help remedy the balance-of-payments deficit, 
American tourists would be allowed to bring 
home, duty-free, no more than $50 worth of 
foreign trinkets, compared with the present 
limit of $100. Before Congress first cracked 
down on tourists in 1961, the figure was $500. 

‘There were plenty of reasons why the com- 
mittee should have found the customs crack- 
down unpalatable. As politicians they must 
have been a bit queasy about resting the 
heaviest part of the burden on the many 
thousands of schoolteachers and other Amer- 
icans who may go overseas once in a lifetime. 
The reductions in the allowance plainly are 
much less troublesome to the smaller num- 
ber of more prosperous and heavier spending 
travelers. 

Moreover, the legislators surely were aware 
that the 1961 cut in the allowance brought 
no reduction either in the number of Amer- 
icans traveling abroad or the amounts they 
spent; to the contrary, both figures have 
risen sharply. Perhaps tourists spent more 
in Parisian night clubs and less on souvenirs, 
but the result was no more helpful to the 
balance of payments. And if a $400 cut 
accomplished nothing in 1961, is there any 
good reason to hope that a $50 slash will do 
more in 1965? 

Yet such doubts seemingly were swept 
away by forceful sales talks from officials of 
the administration. All we need to do, the 
Officials’ argument runs, is to clamp down 
on tourists and, of course, continue those 
“voluntary” restrictions on private lending 
and investment overseas; foreign bankers will 
be impressed with our determination and the 
payments deficit will forever vanish. 

However persuasive this argument may 
have seemed to the Congressmen, there's evi- 
dence many foreign bankers can't digest it. 
A number of them insist the dollar's stand- 
ing will continue to sink so long as our 
Government keeps running it down with 
high spending, big budget deficits, and arti- 
ficially easy money. They may sound old 
fashioned to people in Washington, but they 
have a lot of unhappy history to back them 
up. 

Perhaps, as an administration spokesman 
piously avers, another cut in the customs 
allowance will influence some tourists not to 
splurge abroad. Unquestionably the pro- 

stands as further evidence of the Gov- 
ernment's fetish for controlling the citizens 
while refusing to curb its own appetite for 
luxurious living. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, wouldn't it be foolish if a man 
threatened to kill you and you handed 
him the weapon to help him make good 
his threat? No sensible person would do 
such a foolhardy thing. Yet, that is 
exactly what the administration is now 
proposing in calling for relaxing trade 
restrictions with Soviet. Russia and her 
Communist satellite nations. 

Trade is a weapon the Communists 
use in the worldwide conspiracy to take 
over free governments. Communist Rus- 
sia does not honor trade agreements, 
international patent rights, nor any of 
the international laws which inspire 
workable trade relations among the com- 
munity of nations. 

In spite of the Russian history of 
broken agreements, aggression, and de- 
fault of legitimate debts, the administra- 
tion, and I am sorry to say, some of our 
business leaders now urge that we help 
shore up a weakening Communist econ- 
omy. Let’s not forget the Communist 
goal has not changed. It was first stated 
by Lenin and has been repeated by every 
Communist leader since that time, in- 
cluding the present leaders in the Krem- 
lin. The Communists intend to rule the 
world and in order to do so they will 
destroy the United States. 

If you believe they have relaxed their 
efforts in achieving this goal then you 
are not paying much attention to the 
daily headlines about Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam supported by Communist 
Russia; Communist infiltration in the 
Dominican Republic, with the full sup- 
port of the Soviet Union and her Red 
satellite Cuba which we permitted her 
to establish in the Western Hemisphere. 

The Communist economy is in a bad 
way. They cannot produce the consumer 
goods they need for their people and at 
the same time devote huge sums to build- 
ing up their war machine. So the ad- 
ministration intends to help them by re- 
eving them of the need to invest in the 
development of consumer goods produc- 
tion. They will then be in a position to 
maintain and enlarge their arsenal of 
weapons and continue to encourage ag- 
gression in all parts of the world. 

A warning against trade with Soviet 
Russia was issued a year ago by R. G. 
Follis, chairman of the Board of the 
Standard Oil Co., of California in the 
April 1964 issue of the Bulletin issued 
by his company. To remind you how 
dangerous a game we are playing, I in- 
clude the article by Mr. Follis as a part 
of these remarks: 

TRADE Wirra Soviet Russia 

The U.S.S.R. wants to trade the West for 
prototypes of advanced industrial plants 
that will let them bypass five decades of re- 
search and experience, keep their technical 
resources at work on military projects and 
give them a big competitive edge in world 
markets. 
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From all the economic barometers, from 
reports from within Russia herself, the So- 
viet economy is sagging, and badly. Growth 
of heavy industry has slowed to a crawl; in 
other sectors, such as agriculture, the slow- 
down amounts to stagnation. 

At the same time, there is an apparent 
relaxation of tensions in the Soviet cold 
war with the West. Whether or not these 
two things are related cannot be known for 
sure. One facet of the present “thaw” is a 
Soviet invitation for more trade with the 
West. Even now, to help ease their food 
crisis, America is selling grain to the U.S.S.R. 
Meanwhile, Russia continues to dump oil on 
world markets wherever it can be used to 
open free world countries to infiltration, and 
at the same time secure more foreign credits, 
at whatever price. It is not clear that the 
U.S.S.R. and the free world have the same 
understanding of the word “trade.” 

What do the Russians really want? They 
have already indicated what it is. Despite 
their aggressiveness and the advanced tech- 
nology displayed in their military and re- 
lated activities, the Russian plant for 
supplying consumer goods for peacetime use 
is inefficient and obsolete in many areas. 
To bring the Russian plant into shape would 
require years and years of devoting to the 
task huge amounts of capital and, most im- 
portant of all, technical manpower which in 
our unbelievably complex technical era puts 
a firm limit on what can be done in any 
society. 

What they are asking for, in their trade 
deals, is industrial machinery. Not to equip 
their whole industrial complex, but just one 
or two ultramodern plants in each category: 
chemicals, steel, petroleum, rubber, and a 
long list of other vital elements. These are 
obviously needed for just one purpose— 
model prototypes. At one stroke, by simply 
copying (Russia does not believe in patents) 
they will have bypassed 50 or more years 
of trial and error, of research, inspiration, 
and invention. And their plants, unlike 
those of the West, will all be of the most 
modern, advanced type, able to pour manu- 
factured goods into the marketplace in 
quantity and price almost impossible to 
match. In other words, they want to repeat 
the massive transfer to them of Western 
technology which took place in the thirties 
and early forties. Then similar plants in a 
wide spectrum were made available to 
them-—thus relieving their technological 
manpower so that their energies could be 
directed to military and other activities. 

And what will the Russians use for trade 
goods to obtain these plants? The most 
accessible resource the Soviets have to offer 
the free world for exchange is their oil—they 
have already opened and disrupted several 
markets in the West with it. Further evi- 
dence that petroleum is their prime “trad- 
ing” weapon is its top priority on the list of 
modern prototype plants wanted. Russia, 
before any other plants, wants samples of 
advanced major refineries and petrochemical 
plants. Once these plants are duplicated 
and reduplicated and in operation, they may 
well pay for the prototypes of all the rest. 

What is Russia's eventual aim? On this, 
we have direct evidence. It is in their own 
statements. One such statement is con- 
tained in a speech made by Premier Khru- 
shchev only last December at the Soviet 
Communist Party meeting in Moscow. It 
said, in effect, that when the USSR. had 
succeeded in obtaining from the West the 
equipment it needed to avert disaster, it 
would be able to then “inflict a crushing 
blow on the Old World and establish with 
incontestable conclusiveness the superiority 
of socialism over capitalism.” 

This is not a simple challenge of “compe- 
tition"—and not just a matter of the oil 
industry alone. Petroleum happens to be 
the vehicle selected to force the door; if the 
Soviets can obtain the technical prototype 
machinery in this field, the new plants they 
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will then build can, and will, secure the 
foreign exchange power needed by Russia 
to repeat the performance with every other 
industry. 

It can be hoped that our own Govern- 
ment will be foresighted enough—in this 
one field of technical industry or in any 
other—not to create such “competition” for 
its own economy by permitting the sale to 
Russia of prototype equipment. To do so 
would be to abet a Russian purpose which 
is neither constructive nor beneficial. It 
is, in short, the complete destruction of our 
economy (including our oll and all other 
industry) and eventually our entire way of 
life. Perhaps we could convince some of our 
allies of this fact, too. 

R. G. FoLLIS, 
Chairman of the Board. 


The 30th Anniversary of the REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GALE SCHISLER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let the month of May pass without 
takine note of the anniversary of a pro- 
gram which has helped to improve the 
living standards for all of rural America. 
The program was initiated by the Execu- 
tive order of President Franklin Roose- 
velt in 1935 for the purpose of providing 
more jobs for our rural population. A 
year later the Congress created it as a 
lending agency only, for the purpose of 
financing electrical systems in rural 
areas. By 1949 it was given the job of 
extending and improving telephone serv- 
ice in rural areas through loans. I am 
speaking, of course, of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

It is well to pause for a moment, in this 
day when we live within easy access to 
electricity and modern communications 
systems, and look at the beginnings of 
the REA program, which now serves more 
than half the geographical area of the 
Nation. As one who was born and raised 
on an Illinois farm, I believe I know the 
basis for the devotion that rests with the 
REA program. 

When the Rural Electrification Act was 
passed in 1936, only 1 farm in 10 had 
central station electric service. When 
Congress enacted the REA telephone 
program in 1949, only 38 percent of the 
Nation’s farms had telephone service of 
any kind, most of which was totally in- 
adequate and of very limited use. The 
history of the REA is rooted in the deep 
frustration that surrounded rural fam- 
ilies in the early 1930’s after years of at- 
tempting to get the nearest power sup- 
plier to stretch his lines a half mile or 
even further so that they might have the 
comfort of electric lights in the house. 

In 1935, at the end of its first half cen- 
tury, the electrical industry in the United 
States was generating about 95 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy annu- 
ally, in a plant costing $13 billion. To 
many in the industry, the advent of Gov- 
ernment-financed rural electrification 
and the creation of TVA were the thrusts 
of a nationalized power industry. 
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But the record shows that these critics 
are wrong. REA did not harm the pri- 
vate segment of the electric power in- 
dustry. Instead, its example of wide- 
spread electric service at lowest possible 
rates caused the commercial power in- 
dustry to become more active in serving 
the needs of the Nation. 

Our own State of Illinois has been a 
leader in the cooperative movement. 
The total loans approved to rural elec- 
tric systems in our State since 1935 has 
amounted to $151,449,918. These loans 
have benefited 156,919 rural people in 
Illinois through central stations of elec- 
trical service. 

In 1935, 12 percent of all farms in Illi- 
nois had electrical service. Today more 
than 98 percent of our farms are serviced 
with electricity. The efforts of REA 
borrowers have greatly stimulated ex- 
tension of electric service by other sup- 
pliers to our farm families. 

People on the lines of REA-financed 
systems in Illinois used an average of 596 
kilowatt-hours of electricity per month 
in 1964. This was more than double the 
monthly usage of 10 years ago. And the 
demand continues to rise. 

In my own district, the Farmers Mu- 
tual Electric Co. of Geneseo has been 
loaned a total of $702,000 since 
1935. Seven hundred and fifteen con- 
sumers in the area are being serviced and 
264 miles of line has been built. The 
Spoon River Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
of Canton, has been loaned a total of 
$3,882,956; 3,701 citizens are being serv- 
iced, and 1,181 miles of line are being 
used 


There are two additional electric co- 
operatives which service the people of 
my district: The Illinois Valley Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., services Henry and 
Knox Counties; the McDonough Power 
Cooperative services Fulton, Henderson, 
Knox, and Warren Counties. [Illinois 
Valley Electric has been loaned $3,261,- 
381; 3,858 consumers are being serviced 
and 1,401 miles of line are being used. 
The McDonough Power Co. services 
3,627 people with 1,321 miles of line, and 
has been loaned a total of $3,089,000. 

The telephone loan program through 
the REA was authorized by Congress in 
October of 1949 and has made a great 
impact in the State of Dlinois. 

To date $39,675,143 has been approved 
in telephone loans to 29 telephone sys- 
tems. Of these 29 systems 22 are com- 
mercial and 7 are cooperatives. Ninety- 
one percent of all farms in the State now 
have telephone service; 177 automatic 
dial exchanges are in operation to serve 
the people of Illinois. 

The 19th district has three REA-fi- 
nanced telephone systems. The Port 
Byron Telephone Co., Inc., located at 
Port Byron has been loaned $1,235,000 
to serve 3,258 subscribers. It services 
Henry and Rock Island Counties. The 
Mid-Century Telephone Cooperative, of 
Canton, has been loaned $2,295,000 to 
serye 4,215 subscribers. It serves the 
counties of Fulton, Henry, and Knox. 

The newest borrowers in the State of 
Ilinois is the Mexcer-Rock Island Tele- 
phone Co. On April 29, 1965, this com- 
pany was loaned $500,000 in order to im- 
plement service for 454 subscribers in 2 
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counties; 167 miles of line are being 
built to replace the outmoded exchange 
at Eliza with new and larger dial ex- 
changes. The new service will be entirely 
Private lines. 

Recognition should be made of the 
Outstanding manner in which locally 
Owned cooperatives are meeting their 
loan obligations to the Government. 
Every cooperative in the State of Illinois 
is either currently meeting its loans pay- 
ments or is paying the loan off ahead of 
Schedule. This accentuates the fact that 
this is a program of tremendous coop- 
eration—cooperation between town and 
country and cooperation between the 
People and their Government. 

Electric power and modern telecom- 
munications like highways are essential 
to the economic progress of any area. 
The cooperatives in Illinois have brought 
this vital service into rural areas of the 
State and are thereby making a con- 
structive contribution to the economic 
Progress and well-being of the people 
they serve. 


Stingy Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, on March 
22 of this year I introduced a bill which 
Would increase the pay by about 50 per- 
cent for persons entering our military 
Service and those with less than 2 years 
of service. 

This bill, H.R. 6553, was referred to the 
Armed Services Committee. 

The President has now announced his 
recommended proposals for pay increases 
for civilian and military employees of the 
Federal Government. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, our uniformed 
Personnel with 2 years or less of service 
have been neglected through tke omis- 
Sion of special recommendation. 

I can think of no better way to drama- 
tize how this glaring injustice has been 
received by responsible people in this 
Nation, than to cite an editorial entitled 
“Stingy Raise,” which appeared in the 
ae Sentinel on Monday of this 
Week. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the Sentinel continually espouses a par- 
tisan Republican point of view in its 
editorial columns, and was one of the 
very few Wisconsin newspapers which 
endorsed the Republican candidate for 
President in 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
Sent, I include the Sentinel editorial in 
the Recor at this point, but I wish to 
emphasize the opinion of that conserva- 
rats newspaper on this subject by quot- 


There is no question, however, that the 
Present pay scale for enlisted personnel is 
Woefully inadequate and when compared 
With what troops in the war on poverty are 
Setting, grossly inequitable. 
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Srincy RAISE 

Paltry is the word for the pay raise Presi- 
dent Johnson has asked Congress to give to 
enlisted men and women with less than 
2 years of service in the Armed Forces. 

The President has proposed average in- 
creases of 3 percent in Federal civilian sal- 
aries and 4.8 percent in compensation for all 
uniformed personnel with more than 2 years 
of service. Those are hardly munificent. 
But they are generous compared with the 
2.7-percent increase in base pay proposed for 
enlisted men and women with less than 
2 years of service. 

A military recruit now starts at $78 per 
month. If the proposed pay increase ts 
adopted it would mean a salary boost of 
a little over $2 a month, $25 for a year. 

YOUTH CORPS BETTER PAID 


When it comes to paying its own, the 
Government follows a niggardly wage guide- 
line for draftees or enlistees. For others, the 
Government is not quite so parsimonious. 
It pays a volunteer who enters a youth corps 
camp to escape poverty $105 a month, $25 
more a month than the recruit would get. 
In some cases, a youth corpsman will work 
a 32-hour week at $1.25 an hour, making 
$172 a month. And, unlike the recruit, he 
doesn't face the risk of getting shot. 

The Defense Department is concluding a 
yearlong study of military conscription with 
a finding that the draft must be continued 
when the current law expires in 1967. 

It is no wonder that the Government has 
to resort to the force of the draft to re- 
plenish the military ranks, considering the 
miserly wages it pays its servicemen. 

Whether better pay would attract volun- 
tary enlistments to an extent sufficient to 
make the draft unnecessary is debatable. 

There is no question, however, that the 
present pay scale for enlisted personnel is 
woefully inadequate and, when compared 
with what troops in the war on poverty are 
getting, grossly inequitable. 

It is bad enough that the draft has come 
to be a peacetime fixture in the American 
way of life. The Govermnent compounds 
the ill by paying inductees and enlistees an 
inadequate wage. 

As Kenneth Galbraith points out, the draft 
is “a device by which we use compulsion to 
get young men to serve at less than the 
market rate of pay.” 


Winning Essays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
had the great pleasure of entertaining 
for luncheon 16 pupils from the Mount 
Pleasant Elementary School of Easton, 
Md. 

This group had the privilege of visit- 
ing our Nation’s Capital as a result of 
winning the school's essay contest on 
Americanism. 

The essays are very well written and 
all of us can learn a valued lesson from 
the thoughts and ideas expressed by 
these young people. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I wish to include the win- 
ning essays from the sixth grade class: 
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Essay BY Becky Sarvey; AGE 11 
A good American citizen is a person who 
stands up for the ideas he believes are rea- 
sonable. He votes for well-qualified candi- 
dates who he thinks are fitted for the job. 
He finds out the country’s problems and 
does his best to solve them. He has an 
active interest in the kind of government his 
country has. A good American citizen is also 

loyal to his government and country. 


Essay BY BEVERLY SARD; AGE 12 


In being a good American citizen you have 
many responsibilities, The most important 
one is upholding the law. You should also 
respect authority. But in being a truly good 
citizen you should know and really love your 
country. Then you would naturally do what 
is best for her. 


Treat All the States Alike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Knoxville Journal of Knoxville, Tenn., 
carried its third editorial on voting 
rights in its issue of May 17, 1965, en- 
titled “Treat All the States Alike.” 

The editorial was written by Guy L. 
Smith, editor, who also authored the 
other editorials. I inserted the other 
two in the Recorp, and I feel that this is 
part of the story. 

Certainly, all of the States should be 
treated alike. 

Treat ALL THE STATES ALIKE 


There is considerable lack of understand- 
ing about what the current text of the voting 
rights bill of 1965 is because the Senate 
leadership comes up with a new text every 
little bit. The latest version before the Sen- 
ate, introduced on April 30, became the target 
last week of a rebellion of Senate liberals 
sparked by the Kennedys against the leader- 
ships of both political parties. The rebel 
Democrat forces, including both Senators 
Gore and Bass, of Tennessee, insisted upon 
keeping in the bill a provision which would 
out of hand ban all poll tax requirements 
as related to yoting. 

The latest text of the voting rights bill is 
applicable to four States, and it appears that 
Senators MANSFIELD and DIRKSEN, backed by 
U.S. Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach, 
were in some doubt as to the constitution- 
ality of such a ban. Therefore, in the April 
30 version, poll tax requirements are not out- 
lawed by the bill itself but a provision of it 
directs the Attorney General to bring suit 
immediately to a Federal court to determine 
whether poll tax requirements should be 
struck down. The Senate leaderships mus- 
tered a small majority for the new version, 
which actually has the same effect as the 
ban originally included in the bill. In the 
meantime, the House Judiciary Committee 
has voted out a bill including the original 
ban, so in the long run nobody can predict 
which version will finally become law. 

Actually, what is of most interest in this 
recent dispute is that Senators MANSFIELD 
and DESEN, or even Mr. Katzenbach, should 
feel any squeamishness about this or any 
other question of constitutionality where 
their bill is concerned. When they have 
agreed upon a bill which sets up a formula 
(for having Federal registrars appointed to 
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take over elections) based upon census fig- 
ures and percentages of persons voting in 
the election last year, striking down all vot- 
ing eligibility requirements in 8 or 10 States 
and at the same time leaving similar ones 
standing in 14 States outside the South, then 
who gives a whoop about constitutionality, 
anyway? 

The Knoxville Journal has urged, with 
no hope of its views being adopted, that 
since constitutionality has been tossed out 
the window already, then Congress is under 
a responsibility to make the bill being de- 
bated unconstitutional where all States are 
concerned, not in those only which are the 
present targets of this legislation. The 
Senate has overwhelmingly defeated an 
amendment which would have established 
the ability to read and write as a prerequisite 
for voting in the target States, and yet leaves 
much more difficult eligibility tests on the 
books in 14 States outside the South. This 
is the very kind of discrimination against 
whole States that has undeniably been prac- 
ticed against Negroes in some of them—not 
all. 

Congress should not be guilty of the same 
kind of discrimination it claims to be eradi- 
cating. A fair bill would adopt uniform 
eligibility requirements for voting in all 
States, making it possible for Federal ex- 
aminers or registrars to move into such 
States as Illinois or New York to protect 
voter rights just as they are authorized to 
do in the black belt of the South. 

If we are going to have an unconstitutional 
bill, then let us have one equally unconsti- 
tutional where every State in the Union is 
concerned, 


Juggled Figures Confuse Employment 
Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


` OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I would like to in- 
clude an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of May 18, “Poor Statistics and 
Worse Economics.” 

Iam afraid, in its desire to force enact- 
ment of huge welfare and spending pro- 
grams the administration is resorting to 
a little sleight of hand in juggling statis- 
tics. The least we should expect, if we 
are to legislate intelligently, is a presen- 
tation of honest figures from the various 
departments in the executive branch. 

The editorial follows: 

Poor STATISTICS AND WORSE ECONOMICS 

As a voice in the statistical wilderness that 
has long questioned the validity of the Fed- 
eral unemployment estimates, we naturally 
welcome Samuel Lubell's call for a new and 
sharper definition of the jobless. 

Mr. Lubell, the diligent and perceptive 
political pollster, has spent many recent 
weeks interviewing hundreds of people out 
of work in 21 cities around the Nation. His 
overriding conclusion is that the national 
unemployment rate as proclaimed by Wash- 
ington is in several ways misleading and in 
need of considerable revision, 

It Is not only that the figures distorts the 
actual condition. What is worse is that it 
has come to be regarded as the single most 
important barometer of the Nation's econ- 
omic climate. It can be, and is, used as the 
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basis for vast new public spending pro- 
grams, however irrelevant or wasteful they 
may be. Another way of putting it, in our 
somewhat jaundiced view, is that it has be- 
come a convenient tool for politicians eager 
to tap the Treasury. 

Yet this sacrosanct statistic, as Mr. Lu- 
bell observes, does not provide an accurate 
estimate of how serious is the need for more 
jobs. For one thing, the Government does 
not even attempt to measure the job va- 
cancies that exist along with unemployment. 
Nor does the announced national rate yield, 
in the interviewer's words, “a sensitive pic- 
ture of the shifts taking place in the quality 
of the unemployed and of the changing 
nature of their problems.” 

Moreover, the figure does not tell how 
much, or how little, hardship there is among 
the jobless. To us this Is a particularly im- 
portant point. Surely a humanitarian na- 
tion should be more concerned with the 
actual cases of hardship than with statis- 
tical veneration: Beyond that, we reject 
the proletarian doctrine, implicit in govern- 
mental attitudes, that everyone should work 
regardless of need. If some people can make 
a decent life without working, we would say 
that is their privilege and pleasure. 

Part of the trouble with the official unem- 
ployment rate stems from the sampling 
methods used, a survey of 35,000 households 
in which the main question is, “Have you 
been looking for work?”; if the answer is 
yes, the individual is counted as unemployed. 
As sampling techniques go, 35,000 households 
might be considered adequate, though obvi- 
ously capable of producing only a broad na- 
tional guess. The loose questioning is an- 
other matter. 

One of its results, Mr. Lubell writes, is 
that “the identical label ‘unemployed’ is ap- 
plied to such an astonishing variety of situ- 
ations that it has been robbed of much of 
its real meaning. A coal miner who has lost 
his job for good is given the same statistical 
weight as an autoworker who is guaranteed 
70 percent of his pay even when laid off for 
model changes.” 

The sweeping definition of “unemployed” 
also leads to abundant abuse: People who are 
on jobless relief but won’t look for work, 
people who won't take jobs at pay lower than 
they had been making, people who don't 
need to work at all but recelve compensa- 
tion. One young man interviewed at an 
extension university admitted that he was a 
full-time student and shouldn't be getting 
unemployment checks. 

To give the Labor Department its due, it 
does put out certain breakdowns of unem- 
ployment by groups. Unfortunately the 
more significant of these figures are usually 
granted scant attention by the public, the 
politicians and apparently Labor Depart- 
ment officials themselves, since they are 
among those who constantly contend that 
the aggregate level of unemployment is in- 
tolerable. ; 

Almost certainly, it seems to us, the most 
revealing estimate, in terms both of degree 
of hardship and of economic significance, 
is not the national rate, currently given as 
49 percent of the labor force, but the job- 
less rate for married men. These, after all, 
are generally speaking the people who do 
need to work and who comprise the bulk of 
the labor force. By any standard they are 
far more deserving of concern than the job- 
less teenagers about whom there is so much 
weeping. 

That rate for married men is presently put 
at 2.5 percent. If it is anywhere near a cor- 
rect approximation, it represents not a state 
of intolerable unemployment but for all 
practical purposes full employment. In 
a huge, complex and mobile economy, with 
a considerable amount of seasonal employ- 
ment, it would be difficult if not impossible 
to attain a much lower rate of unemploy- 
ment. 
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The deficiencies of the jobless tabulations 
suggest their own remedies. One private 
group, the National Industrial Conference 
Board, has Just shown, in a local survey, the 
way to correcting part of the problem—the 
compilation of job-vacancy figures. It is by 
no means unlikely that a national survey 
would indicate more job opportunities than 
qualified job-seekers. 

But what is needed most of all is public 
realization that the lot of the genuinely un- 
employed is being employed for questionable 
political purposes. In such a climate, it is 
at least encouraging when attempts are made 
to expose an arrangement which builds, on 
a foundation of faulty evaluation, a pyra- 
mid of bad economic policy. 


The 1965 College Chemistry Teacher 


Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to bring to the 
attention of the House the names of 
three outstanding college professors 
selected by the chemical industry to re- 
ceive 1965 college chemistry teacher 
awards. The awards, which will be pre- 
sented by the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc., on June 3, consist of a 
medal and a citation, accompanied by a 
check for $1,000. MCA, the oldest 
chemical industry trade association in 
the United States, has conducted the 
college chemistry awards program for 
the past 9 years with the aims of direct- 
ing public attention to the importance 
of good science teaching at the under- 
graduate level; honoring the men and 
women engaged in college science teach- 
ing; and inspiring qualified students to 
choose careers in science. To date, 
45 professors have been honored by the 
chemical industry as outstanding college 
chemistry professors. 

Those selected to receive the award 
this year are: 

Dr. Ernest L. Eliel, professor and head 
of the department of chemistry, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame. 

Dr. William Franklin Kieffer, profes- 
sor of chemistry, the College of Wooster. 

Dr. Albin Iver Johnson, professor of 
chemical engineering and chairman of 
the department, McMaster University. 

Dr. Eliel has been teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame chemistry depart- 
ment since receiving his Ph. D. from the 
University of Illinois in 1948. I am proud 
to have known him as a good friend and 
constituent for many years. For anum- 
ber of years he has singled out the more 
capable sophomores in chemistry and 
given them the opportunity to collaborate 
with graduate students on original re- 
search. About 80 percent of the chemis- 
try majors from the University of Notre 
Dame go on to graduate study. 

Dr. Eliel’s advanced textbook, Stereo- 
chemistry of Carbon Compounds,” has 
been described as a classic in its field and 
has been adopted as a text in many other 
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colleges and universities. Much of Dr. 
Eliel’s impact as a teacher derives from 
his universal interests as a chemist, and 
in research he has been associated with 
Many undergraduates as well as graduate 
students and postdoctorals. 

Dr. Kieffer has been a professor of 
chemistry at the College of Wooster for 
the past 21 years. He received his Ph. D. 
from Brown University, his master’s from 
Ohio State, and his B.A. from Wooster. 
In all his lecture work he attempts to de- 
velop basic points and applications and 
sends undergraduate majors to the origi- 
nal literature in solving problems and 
writing papers. Dr. Kieffer constantly 
demands a high standard of student 
Preparation and rejects routine and su- 
Perficial parroting of text or lecture ma- 
terial. He has been editor of the Journal 
of Chemical Education for 10 years and 
Served as chairman of the American 
Chemical Society Advisory Committee 
for Continental Classroom. Dr. Kieffer 
also was on the committee that planned 
the Ford Foundation-sponsored project 
of putting a complete high school chem- 
istry course on film. 

Dr. Johnson was associate or assist- 
ant professor at the University of To- 
ronto and Johns Hopkins University 
Prior to joining the faculty at McMaster 
University in 1963. He has been in the 
forefront of the application of simula- 
tion and optimization procedure in 
chemical engineering. His basic objec- 
tives in presenting chemical engineering 
are to stimulate students in expressing 
a physical problem in mathematical 
terms; to exploit modern teaching and 
computational aids in increasing class- 
room efficiency; and to relate laboratory 
experiments to modern chemical engi- 
neering theory. 

Today quality teachers are in short 
Supply, Their number will never be ade- 
quate. These three science teachers 
honored by the chemical industry have 
dedicated their lives to the instruction 
of our youth. They deserve our recog- 
nition and profound gratitude, 


Telegram Sent to the President by Mem- 
bers of Stanford University Faculty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past weekend, there were many 
teach-ins held on many college campuses 
of the country. The general purpose of 
these meetings seemed to be to establish 
in the minds of our citizens that there is 
a vast number in this country who oppose 
the opposition which our country is pro- 
Viding against communism in both Viet- 
nam and in the Dominican Republic. 

It is refreshing to note that the fol- 
lowing ad, signed by 137 professors, ap- 
peared in the May 17 issue of the Stan- 
ford Dally: 
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To THE STANFORD COMMUNITY 


(The following telegram, signed by the 
members of the Stanford faculty listed 
below, has been sent to President Johnson.) 


To LYNDON B. Jounson, President of the 

United States 

Mn. Preswwentr: This telegram, signed by 
137 members of the faculty of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Is to record our basic agreement with 
U.S. policy in Vietnam, as expounded in your 
recent Baltimore speech. Although some of 
us may have doubts or reservations with 
regard to specific aspects of our Vietnam 
policy, we all believe that a U.S. withdrawal 
before we have achieved a viable agreement 
guaranteeing the freedom of the people of 
Vietnam would encourage the aggressiveness 
of the most militant branch of communism 
throughout the world. 

Andreas Acrivos, Bo Anderson, James B. 
Angell, Max Anliker, Thomas A. Balley, 
Charles A. Beye, Helene Blattner, Karl, 
Brandt, Leland H. Brown, Donald E. 
Buck, Philip W. Buck, Chilton R. 
Bush, Rita R. Campbell, W. Glenn 
Campbell, Robert H. Cannon, Jr., and 
Robert L. Carlson. 

Shau Wing Chan, A. Kent Christensen, 
Clarence C. Clendenen, Donald I. Cone, 
Gordon A. Craig, Norman H. Crawford, 
Edward Crothers, Lucille Daniels, Dan- 
iel B. DeBra, Dennis J, Doolin, Edwin 
J. Doyle, Milorad M, Drachkovitch, 
Theodore Draper, Peter J. Duignan, 
Holmes Easley, Richard H. Eastman, 
Rolf Eliassen, and Don E. Fehren- 
bacher. 

Paul J. Flory, John W. Fondahl, Roger A. 
Freeman, Lewis H. Gann, Owen K. 
Garriott, Frank Otto Gatell, James M. 
Gere, Ben C. Gerwick, Robert C. Good- 
lin, Grant P. Gordon, Boynton M. 
Green, Elmer M. Grieder, Moffatt Han- 
cock, John W. Harbaugh, Christina P. 
Harris, David Harris, Edward Havard, 
and Robert H. Hayes. 

Miklos Hetenyi, Ole R. Holsti, Robert A. 
Horn, Arthur D. Howard, John B. Hurl- 
but, Eric Hutchinson, Evan Just, Rob- 
ert L. Katz, Marion R. Kirkwood, Paul 
H. Kocher, Walter H. Kohl, Ladis K. D. 
Kristof, I. Robert Lehmann, Marian 
B. Lidster, H. C. Ling, and Edgar 
Lohner. 

Hubert S. Loring, J. Murray Luck, David 
G. Luenberger, Victor C. Macres, Jean 
Mayers, Fr. Charles McCoy, Henry B. 
McDaniel, Quinn McNemar, Frank G. 
Miller, Roy E. Murphy, William Nach- 
bar, Hayes A. Newby, David S. Nivison, 
William D. Nix, Carl R. Noller, and 
Clarkson H. Oglesby. 

Henry W. Parker, George S. Parks, Nicho- 
las Pashin, Howard H. Pattee, Gerald L. 
Pearson, Otis A. Pease, Stefan T. Pas- 
sony, David M. Potter, William R. 
Rambo, Antony E. Raubitschek, Elliott 
G. Reid, George S. Rentz, Cedric W. 
Richards, Rutherford D. Rogers, Rob- 
ert M. Rosenzweig, Edward G. Seiden- 
sticker, Howard S. Seifert, and Oscar E, 
Sette. 

O. Cutler Shepard, Oleg D. Sherby, John 
C. Shyne, Joseph T. Sneed, Anthony E. 
Sokol, William E. Spicer, George D. 
Spindler, Louise Spindler, Lewis W. 
Spitz, David A. Stevenson, F. W. 
Strothmann, Graham H. Stuart, Witold 
S. Sworakowski, Alan S. Tetelman, Earl 
A. Thompson, and Frederick G. Tickell. 

William A, Tiller, Jan F. Triska, John P. 
Troxell, Victor C. Twitty, Pierre Van 
Rysselberghe, C. H. Van Schooneveld, 
John K. Vennard, Louis J. Vignoli, 
Robert A. Walker, James T. Watkins 
IV, Clifford F. Weigle, Robert L. White, 
Bernard Widrow, Peter R. Winters, 
Yvor Winters, Lauress L. Wise, Richard 
Wraga, Y. L. Wu, and Richard D. 
Young. 
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Federal Government and New Jersey: 
Partners in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
this House facts which show that the 
Federal Government and the State of 
New Jersey are full and equal partners 
in organized crime and vice. 

New Jersey is called the Garden State 
but actually it should be called the garden 
of gambling. Several northern New 
Jersey counties were long known as hood 
hangouts. The gangs bought protection 
for these nerve centers minutes from 
downtown New York City with their 
easily won gambling dollars—which dol- 
lars were a tribute to shortsighted pol- 
icies which kept gambling illegal and 
thus lucrative for the gangs. 

Anyone who has looked into the finan- 
cial roots of organized crime has pin- 
pointed gambling moneys as the root 
from which most evil flows. Gambling 
debts or profits are behind everything 
from heroin wholesalers to housewife 
prostitution rings. 

New Jersey is no exception. Far from 
it. Last year’s parimutual turnover in 
New Jersey was $316 million. This is 
the part of New Jersey’s total gambling 
which roughly corresponds to the part 
of the iceberg that is out of the water, a 
very small part. Gambling is big busi- 
ness in gang-garden New Jersey. The 
McClellan committee recently heard 
that yearly off-track betting in this 
country is $50 billion, and that this type 
of betting represents about 42 percent of 
total illegal gambling. Nationwide il- 
legal gambling would thus reach a yearly 
total of some $120 billion, which sounds 
incredible until you remember a Massa- 
chusetts Crime Commission report say- 
ing that people of that State spend more 
money gambling than on groceries. On 
a population basis, New Jersey would 
account for some $4.2 billion of that 
$120 billion, so it is not hard to see why 
the mob must think New Jersey is truly 
a garden State. 

The mob keeps 10 percent of this gam- 
bling turnover, or some $400 million. 
No wonder they can afford to bankroll a 
lot of vice and narcotics. No wonder 
they have more than enough profits to 
keep New Jersey safe for illegal gam- 
bling and all that flows from it. A cynic 
might say no wonder New Jersey has no 
government-controlled gambling that 
would drive out the syndicates waxing 
fat in the present vacuum. AllI can say 
is that the people of New Jersey ought to 
take a long, hard look at the alliance of 
ignorance that has made the New Jersey 
and Federal Governments, by their re- 
fusal to recognize and regulate gambling, 
partners in crime, partners with the mob 
behind every housewife prostitution ring, 
every narcotics ring, and many other 
vice rackets, The very governments who 
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piously talk of vice control are up to 
their necks in negligent contributions to 
that which they supposedly seek to ex- 
terminate. This seamy government 
partnership in crime has made the Gar- 
den State a rich pastureland of vice. 


Lessons of Youngstown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Wall 
Street Journal's Review and Outlook sec- 
tion entitled “Lessons of Youngstown” is 
must reading for those of us who plan 
economic opportunity, rehabilitation, 
economic development, and vocational or 
technical job training. An industrial 
community, which has risen from un- 
employment at the end of 1960 of 12 per- 
cent, to a jobless rate of only 3.3 per- 
cent, is remarkable in its own right. 
However, to have had the cooperation of 
understanding labor union officials that 
the whole of Ohio's larger communities 
prevailing wages must not apply, plus the 
do-it-yourself attitude of the citizens for 
the past 25 years, plus sweat, incentive, 
risk, and labor rather than legerdemain, 
is noteworthy. 

Republicans have always fostered vo- 
cational retraining, and indeed my col- 
league from Missouri's book entitled 
“Eighty-seven Million Jobs,” is a large 
part of the answer to the alleged fear of 
automation among workers in this coun- 
try. However, the job performed by 
Youngstown, Ohio, and the editorial, spe- 
cifically point out, not only the question 
of retraining, but the all-important ques- 
tion of relocation. Our colleagues’ spe- 
cific attention is invited to the pertinent 
editorial in this and other erstwhile re- 
gards: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, May 4, 1965] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: LESSONS OF 
YOUNGSTOWN 

Before the Government embarks on an ex- 
panded program of aid to depressed“ areas, 
maybe the planners ought to take a look at 
Youngstown, Ohio. The record of that in- 
dustrial city in recent years certainly tells a 
lot about the problems, as well as the pros- 
pects, of local economic development. 

As recently as 1960 Youngstown would 
have seemed a prime candidate for the atten- 
tions of the “Economic. Development Ad- 
ministrator,” the new Commerce Department 
officer who, Congress willing, will take over 
the chores of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration after June 30. The city’s 
troubles were not only great but gray with 
age. 

A RRR the rest of the Nation's economy 
boomed, Youngstown hardly even popped. 
When the country’s business sagged, the 
Ohio city sank almost out of sight. As Mr. 
Janssen noted in this newspaper recently, 
Youngstown unemployment at the end of 
1960 was 12 percent, nearly double the esti- 
mated national rate. 

Now, however, the Ohio city’s jobless rate 
has fallen to 3.3 percent, well below the cur- 
rent national estimate. Business has been 
80 brisk that many Youngstown companies 
are trying to recruit workers from other areas. 
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How has this dramatic change come 
about? 

One point the Federal planners might note 
is that the change has not come about over- 
night. Though Washington sometimes seems 
to be saying that its area redevelopers can 
work economic magic, successful economic 
uplift efforts usually involve far more labor 
than legerdemain. 

In Youngstown's case the hard work began 
25 years ago, as a group of local citizens 
undertook a campaign to attract new in- 
dustry to the area. While the group for 
many years had few successes, it continued 
to push Its efforts until they finally began 
to pay off. 

For some people, inevitably, the payoff 
came too late—and that leads to another 
point worth Washington's attention. In our 
dynamic economy, some areas are bound to 
be more prosperous than others at any given 
time; so over the years a good many workers 
moved away from Youngstown and found 
jobs elsewhere. 

The fact is that not every area can be 
rejuvenated, even in the quarter century 
that was needed by Youngstown. In some 
cases the planners would contribute far more 
to the people of the community if they 
spent more time helping and encouraging 
workers to seek jobs in other cities and less 
time holding out false promises of creating 
ever-expanding local prosperity. 

Youngstown's turnabout required a great 
deal besides time, money, and effort. It was 
built on some basic attributes that are ab- 
sent in certain depressed areas: Location in 
the heart of a large market region, accessi- 
bility of transportation and basic industrial 
resources. 

The Ohio city’s rise also was aided, local 
employers say, by an increasingly under- 
standing attitude on the part of labor union 
officials. Despite the trend of unions gen- 
erally, to step up pressure for uniform na- 
tionwide contracts, some labor leaders seem- 
ed to realize that requiring Youngstown’s 
employers to pay the same wages as those 
in far more prosperous Pittsburgh would 
only widen the economic gap between the 
two cities. 

Perhaps the most interesting facet of 
Youngstown’s comeback is that it has been 
achieved, believe it or not, without any pleas 
for Federal aid. Washington's assistance 
may not always be a hindrance, but the 
success of the Ohio city's self-help certainly 
shows there are much more important ele- 
ments in local economic resurgence. 

That fairly simple fact is exactly what is 
overlooked by those Government and local 
officials who argue that enough Govern- 
ment money can solve almost any area's 
economic problems. Youngstown’'s story will 
serve a useful purpose if it persuades a few 
people of the depth of this development 
delusion. 


The Flying Tank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the May- 
June 1965 issue of Infantry magazine— 
published in Fort Benning, Ga.—carries 
a timely article by Col. J. H. Reinburg, 
U.S. Marine Corps Aviation Reserve. In 
view of the acute requirement for a low 
altitude close air support—LACAS—air- 
craft in South Vietnam, it would seem 
that Colonel Reinburg’s article delineates 
what could be a very useful airplane, de- 
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signed to save many infantry lives as 
well as probably a good many flyers. 

Three years ago, May 17, 1962, an- 
other article by Colonel Reinberg was in- 
serted in the Recorp. In that article he 
emphasized the importance of this type 
of plane. It is believed that develop- 
ments in Vietnam have served to vindi- 
cate Colonel Reinburg's foresight. That 
article, entitled “Close Air Support,” 
contributed to the development of the 
COIN airplane, now in production. But 
changes in the basic design of COIN, 
now called the LARA, airplane would 
seem to detract from the basic original 
requirement. 

Recognizing the urgent need for 
LACAS aircraft in South Vietnam, the 
Department of Defense has been using 
the obsolescent A-1 aircraft, with reports 
of good results. The shortage of the A-1 
plane may cause the procurement of 
more of them, but the costs will now be 
several times the original cost. 

Colonel Reinburg flew many hours in 
the A-1 aircraft operationally as well as 
ina test pilot capacity. His “flying tank” 
is projected as the next generation air- 
craft to the A-1 in that he professes to 
retain its good features while correcting 
the few bad ones. Moreover, the “flying 
tank” uses an engine now in extensive 
production, thereby allowing it to cost 
about the same as the original A-1. 

Reinburg knows his airplanes. During 
World War II he fiew 287 combat fighter- 
bomber missions, and many more in 
Korea. As a LACAS pilot and squadron 
commander, he has remained current. 
This is his seventh published article on 
LACAS, making him something of a 
prophet on requirements for fighting 
small wars such as that in Vietnam. And 
there may be others. 

Only last week, in the April 30 issue 
of Time magazine, an article titled “Mac 
the Fac’s Last Mission,” is a report of an 
Air Force major being killed while fly- 
ing a LACAS mission in an old airplane. 
Had he been flying one of Colonel Rein- 
burg's flying tanks,” the result might 
very well have been different. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Colonel Reinburg’s article. It 
follows: 

Tue FLYING TANK 
(By Col. J. H. Reinburg, USMCR) 

It is high time that tactical aviation imi- 
tated the ground units it supports and at- 
tempted to protect itself from the enemy's 
weapons. 

The vulnerability of ground weapons has 
always been a problem. Consequently 
heavily armored tanks equipped with ma- 
chineguns, artillery, assault guns, and mis- 
siles have become an integral part of Infantry 
operations, This Infantry-tank team has 
been very successful. A “flying tank“ as a 
third member of the team could make it still 
more successful. 

Tactical aircraft, to be most effective, 
must work in the dense air of the lower 
altitudes. Low altitude close air support 
(LACAS) combat experience indicates that 
ground targets are difficult, if not impos~ 
sible, to see from aircraft flying much fast- 
er than 400 knots. Moreover, such indi- 
vidual targets cannot be seen at all from 
altitudes greater than a mile. Slow speeds 
are excellent for target acquisition, but un- 
fortunately the accuracy and volume of 
enemy ground fire haye made speeds be- 
low 200 knots excessively dangerous. Yet the 
pilot's eyesight is the best target acquisi- 
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tion device for LACAS missions. These vari- 
ous factors confine successful LACAS com- 
bat operations to the 200-400 knot range. 

The increasing effectiveness of ground fire 
has not been countered by additional pro- 
tective armor because of the inherent weight 
limitations of aircraft and because the car- 
Tying of more and more ordnance has always 
taken precedence. Also pilot psychology has 
never been given serious consideration. Any 
LACAS pilot knows that numerous enemy 
Gunners are trying to use him for target 
Practice whenever he is over hostile territory. 
It is a well-known fact of combat that ef- 
ficiency falls off rapidly after more than an 
hour under such stress. This short time 
limits ordnance loads. 

Aircraft efficiency has reached such a high 
level of development that LACAS aircraft 
can now carry more ordnance than a pilot 
Can effectively and accurately distribute on 
any single sortie. Because the performance 
Of a LACAS aircraft is restricted by target 
acquisition problems rather than weight, 
excess weight is available for the incorpora- 
tion of armor. 

Modern technology has reached a point 
where a flying tank can be practical for 
LACAS work. The flying tank would be a 
Conyentional fixed-wing airplane, which is 
the best type to absorb the greatest amoun 
of armor. Although called a “flying tank,” 
it would be impossible to make it entirely 
of steel like a land tank. The salient feature 
Would be a tub of steel encasing the pilot 
and engine. This tub would be an integral 
part of the airframe, taking advantage of 
ita strength for maximum design efficiency. 
A single engine with a one-man crew (pilot) 
behind it is the best way to provide maximum 

Protection. Because one can never have 
enough armor, design efficiency is paramount. 

The pilot derives additional personal pro- 
tection by having the engine in front. Better 
that the engine be incapacitated than the 
Pilot. Human bravery is directly propor- 
tional to the amount of metal between man 
and the enemy. 

Some, in the interest of greater versatility 
and safety, might think a twin-engine, multi- 
Seat LACAS aircraft would be preferable, but 
the extra engine and seats impose weight 
Penalties and preclude adequate armor pro- 
tection. The extra expense of a twin-engine 
Rircraft is false economy for a frontline air- 
Plane, and the of extra people is a 
Careless and needless risk of lives. 

All ordnance should be externally mounted 
for interchangeability and easier mainte- 
nance. The old World War II system of havy- 
ing machineguns internally mounted is not 
the best method in this case because the gun 
Caliber is then fixed to one type. LACAS 
Missions require a selective variety of guns. 
Internally mounted guns also considerably 
Complicate aircraft design and construction. 

With the services of a flying tank, close air 
Support will reach a degree of efficiency never 
dreamed of by the infantryman, and will be 
a valuable addition to the infantry-tank 


Reds List Priority Targets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, for some 

e now, the House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, has been conducting hearings on the 
Proposais which would create a Freedom 
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Academy. As you know the academy 
would research the techniques used by 
the Communists and develop counter- 
measures that could be effectively ap- 
plied in fighting the cold war. I feel 
that if we were to have such an institu- 
tion the conflicts now going on in Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic might 
well be the exception rather than the 
rule. The Communists have always 
“telegraphed their punches” so to speak, 
and it has been our lack of understand- 
ing regarding their aims and methods 
which cause us untold problems through- 
out the world. 

For your consideration and informa- 
tion I submit a newspaper article which 
appeared on the front page of the Wash- 
ington Star last Sunday, May 16, 1965, 
entitled “Reds List Priority Targets.” I 
hope this article will serve to underline 
the extreme need for the establishment 
of such an institution contemplated by 
the bills now pending in the committee 
which I hope will be reported favorably 
in the near future: 

LATIN AMERICA, 1965—Reps List Priortry 

TARGETS 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary, Latin America writer 
for the Star) 

(Jeremiah O'Leary has recently returned 
from a 63-day tour of Latin America. He 
talked to chiefs of state, diplomats, farmers, 
teachers, educators, priests, and hundreds of 
private citizens to obtain material for this 
report on Latin America today.) 

The Communists’ priority list for armed 
action and political takeovers in Latin Amer- 
ica is perfectly well known and any or 
all of the countries on their timetable may 
require the United States to make counter- 
moves as it already has done in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The prime target of the Communists is 
Venezuela. Also high on the list are the 
Governments of Colombia, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Panama, Paraguay, and Haiti. What 
Washington does not know is where or when 
the Communists will strike next. 

The only certainty, as the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee emphasized in a recent 
report, is that communism is a very real 
threat in the area because all of Latin Amer- 
ica is undergoing profound social, economic, 
and political change. 

There are other danger points, too. To the 
Communists’ own priority list would have to 
be added Bolivia and British Guiana. 

South and Central America and the Carib- 
bean are political tinder boxes, but the ex- 
perts do not expect all of Latin America to 
erupt at once. The area, comprising one- 
eighth of the world’s surface, is far too un- 
coordinated and geographically fragmented. 
Rather, what officials look for are soparic 
outbreaks of violence, continuing attempts 
at subversion, and even rebellions In one or 
more Latin nations before the year is out. 

The Communists are believed to have set 
up their priority list at a meeting in Havana 
last November attended by leaders of all 
hemispheric Marxist parties. Their develop- 
ment of insurgency groups, guerrillas, and 
action arms among the students, unions, and 
other elements of the population is being 
financed with cash from the coffers of world 
communism. Their agents are being trained 
in Havana where Fidel Castro has commu- 
nism for export and continues to export it. 

While it is true that there are sharp divis- 
ions among the Latin Communists, who owe 
allegiance variously to the philosophies of 
Moscow, Havana, and Peiping, they are united 
in their determination to plant the red ban- 
ner in the New World. 

They have won the island of Cuba. 
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Little more than a year ago, they lost in 
Brazil when a Communist takeover was 
narrowly averted by the armed forces and 
most of the state governors, They came 
within a whisker of taking over the Domini- 
can Republic, but were foiled by the lith 
hour intervention of the United States and 
the action of the Organization of American 
States. 

Where will the next test come? 

The biggest prize is Venezuela, fabulously 
rich in oil resources and controlled by the 
militantly democratic party of liberal leader 
Romulo Betancourt and President Raul 
Leoni, Accion Democratica. No country in 
Latin America makes Castro's disastrous ex- 
periment look less successful than Venezuela 
which, almost overnight, is achieving the 
goal of a genuine middle-class population, 
nearly complete literacy and economic self- 
sufficiency. It is a showcase of the Alliance 
for Progress. 

It was the discovery of a huge Cuban arms 
cache on Venezuela's Falcon Peninsula, in- 
tended for the terrorist FALN organization, 
that precipitated the OAS mandate that the 
hemisphere nations break off trade and diplo- 
matic relations with Havana, 

Venezuela has kept the FALN in check, 
Teducing its efforts to hit and run raids and 
senseless acts of terror. A recent setback to 
the Venezuelan Reds was seizure of $300,000 
in cash at Maiquetia Airport near Caracas. 
It was concealed on the persons of two 
couriers for the Italian Communist Party and 
the money was intended for the FALN. 


GUATEMALA POSSIBLE TARGET 


Guatemala, another prime spot for trouble, 
has been in a state of siege since last Febru- 
ary because of guerrilla attacks, assassina- 
tions, and acts of terror. For nearly 5 years 
Guatemala has been harassed by the Marxist 
bands of former Army Officer Marco Antonio 
Yon Sosa, who was trained by the United 
States in jungle warfare and has perhaps 500 
men. 

The uneasy rulers of Guatemala today are 
military men, headed by Col, Enrique Peralta 
Azurdia. They have had little success in 
stemming the periodic Red attacks. An at- 
tempt to carry out a coup d'etat in Guate- 
mala is a distinct possibility, whether by the 
Communists or by supporters of the leftist- 
leaning exile leader, Juan Jose Arevalo. 

Colombia is split by old political animosi- 
ties between liberals and conservatives and 
her stagnating economy is a ripe breeding 
ground for the Communist conspirators. 
Political kidnapings have become more of a 
problem to the Bogota government than the 
bloodthirsty terrorists in the hills and the 
authorities have found no way to stem these 
crimes, 

Conservative President Guillermo Valencia 
offered to resign last week and the Liberal 
candidate for the presidency, Carlos Lieras 
Restrepo, has stepped out of the picture for 
the good of the country. This leaves Colom- 
bia with two unpredictable political figures 
in the fore: former Gen. Alberto Ruiz Novoa, 
who speaks of social justice but has no polit- 
ical affiliation, and the old former dictator 
Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, 


OTHER TROUBLE SPOTS 


Honduras has a military government but 
& restless Liberal Party of opposition in a 
situation made to order for Communist 
troublemaking. Panama, with a hard-core 
of Havana-trained Communists, could erupt 
at any time in an area the United States 
must regard as vital to American national 
interests, 

Haiti and Paraguay have absolute rulers, 
but there's a difference. Francois Duvalier, 
Haiti's president-for-life, conducts a bloody 
rule with the aid of 10,000 undisciplined 
secret agents and militiamen. Gen. Alfredo 
Stroessner is a dictator and a political anach- 
ronism but he rules Paraguay with at least 
a surface stability. 
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In British Guiana, only the presence of 
two battalions of British troops keeps the 
Marxist-dominated majority of East Indians 
and the African population from massacreing 
one another. 

The Communists also are active In the 
little republics of Uruguay and Ecuador 
where economic woes are not helped by gov- 
ernmental difficulties. Uruguay, ruled by an 
unworkable nine-man council, is in a state 
of stagnation. Ecuador, in turn, is ruled 
by a four-man military Junta with no polit- 
ical base and a gradually slumping economic 
situation. 

In the face of all this unrest, the United 
States has clearly asserted that it will not 
tolerate the existence of another Communist 
government in the Western Hemisphere. 
President Johnson has made it clear that he 
will use armed force to prevent Communist 
takeovers in the hemisphere, He would pre- 
fer Joint action by the OAS, but he reserves 
the right to act unilaterally if and when the 
need is apparent. 

But the picture is not entirely bleak. The 
year 1965 can also be described as the year 
Latin America, propelled by the Alliance for 
Progress, made the first big breakthrough 
to the threshhold of modern economic and 
social life. Now nearly 4 years old, the 
Alliance dream is beginning to become a 
reality. 

The seeds planted by the charter of Punta 
del Este are beginning to sprout in a subtle 
process that in social and economic terms is 
far ahead of political advancements in Latin 
America, Even as changes of a dramatic 
nature are being made in tax and land re- 
form, education, health, diversification of 
industry and products, more than half of 
the Latin nations are still being governed in 
an atmosphere more suitable to the last 
century. 

MIDDLE CLASS EMERGING 

Nevertheless, there is unmistakable evi- 
dence of advancement through the Alliance 
on three major fronts: 

1. The emergence of a sound and stable 
middle class to fill a vacuum between the 
very rich and the very poor. 

2. The beginnings of diversified economy 
and interarea trade to replace the stultifying 
role all Latin nations have traditionally 
played as suppliers of raw materials to the 
more sophisticated countries. 

3. The creation of industries and institu- 
tions common in the United States but until 
recently unknown in Latin America. 

All three of these achievements were high 
on the list of necessary advances envisioned 
by the late President John F. Kennedy and 
the other signers of the charter of Punta del 
Este. And if political development is lagging 
far behind, there are other signs that the 
cause of democracy has made stalwart 
advances. 

There is a very real tug-of-war going on 
from the Rio Grande to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan between the forces of democracy and 
communism. 

Undeniably, all of Latin America is mov- 
ing steadily toward the left. This does not 
mean that the democracies of Latin America 
today are Jeffersonian; it is unlikely they will 
ever be fashioned in the image and likeness 
of American democracy. 

The Latin American ethos, rooted in the 
traditions of Spain, is quite different from 
the Anglo-Saxon and probably always will be. 
At the same time, there have been marked 
differences in the evolution of those democra- 
cies that now exist, ‘ 

Mexico, for instance, brought forth in her 
revolution even before the toppling of the 
Czars an all-encompassing political party, 
the PRI, which suits that emerging nation’s 
needs very well. PRI has room for everybody 
from the far right to the far left, labor and 
capitalism, white collar worker and soldier. 
It is government by smoke-filled room, with 
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its own system of rewards and punishments, 
but it is basically democratic and it works. 

Costa Rica, perhaps the purest democracy 
in the Western World, has learned to get 
along without an army as the best means of 
ending the succession of military takeovers 
that has always plagued Latin America. In 
Chile and Venezuela, the Christian Demo- 
crats have risen to the fore on a democratic 
leftist platform that takes the wind out of 
the Communists’ arguments. They preach 
social justice without violent upheaval and 
the Communists hate them now worse than 
the center or the right. 

There is much political ferment in Latin 
America amid the population explosion, the 
inexorable shift of populations from country- 
side to city and the birth pangs of awaken- 
ing nations. 

But any wholesale shift to communism is 
unlikely so long as the hungers of the people 
for jobs, homes, education and a better way 
of life are satisfied by progressive govern- 
ments and by programs of growth charted 
in the Alliance. 

Despite the tremendous advances being 
made, the forms of government in Latin 
America run the gamut from absolute dic- 
tatorships as in Haiti and Paraguay to ad- 
mirable democracies. 


MILITARY MEN RULE 


In between are the military juntas. Guate- 
mala, Bolivia and Ecuador are ruled by groups 
of military men, although in Ecuador, the 
grip is so light as to be nearly bland. Guate- 
mala, assailed by Communist guerrillas, is a 
time bomb. Bolivia is so turbulent for 
reasons of history and economics that civil 
war is always a possibility. 

Brazil, sprawling giant of the Americas, is 
a special case. It could have become another 
Cuba little more than a year ago, but the 
army and most of the state governors inter- 
vened in a bloodless revolution. Today, the 
military is anxious to hand the government 
over to civilians and the nation has already 
taken giant steps away from the brink of 
disaster. 

The democracies—Venezuela, Colombia, 
Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and Peru—have 
economic and social problems but they do not 
have dictators. Their political problems are 
caused by the great penchant of Latin peoples 
to be individualistic as well as volatile. 

There is discord in the Central American 
nations, except Costa Rica, but the economic 
advances being made through the Central 
American Common Market are steadily 
changing the backward lives of the 
inhabitants. 

The Central American Common Market is 
thriving simply because its five member na- 
tions all started from about the same level of 
development, virtually from scratch. Con- 
versely, the Latin American Free Trade Area 
(LAFTA) is failing because some of the 
nine members are far ahead of their neigh- 
bors in development. Also, narrow national- 
istics interests have suppressed efforts at 
economic integration. 

Now, at the behest of Chile’s President 
Frei, four financial experts of the hemisphere 
have prepared a new plan that, in effect, 
takes the problem away from the economists 
and gives it to the highest political levels to 
solve. The Latin nations will not integrate 
economically this year or the next but the 
new approach may break the impasse within 
5 or 10 years, 

Meanwhile, the signs of progress can be 
seen everywhere. Factories and new indus- 
tries are rising beside some of the worst slums 
in the world. The slums of Rio de Janeiro 
are slowly vanishing and television aerials 
can be seen projecting from the roofs of many 
of the jerry-built shacks. 

Signs of greater affluency are evident in 
the almost classic traffic jams in Lima, Bo- 
gota and Buenos Aires where frustrated driv- 
ers bang their hands in rage against their 
cars because the law forbids hornblowing. 
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Housing projects are springing upon from 
Mexico to Cape Horn, aithough not as fast as 
the population grows. 

INFLATION CURBS 


Peruvians and Venezuelans by the thou- 
sands are joining the new savings and loan 
associations instead of burying their money 
in the yard. Inflation is slowly being curbed 
in the ABC countries—Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile. 

There are still Indians who hunt in the 
Amazonian jungle with blowguns. And on 
the Altiplano, there are inert millions of other 
Indians who live on a diet of frost-bitten 
potatoes and coca leaf to dull their hunger. 
Caracas, Lima, Bogota, Rio de Janeiro and 
Santiago all still have their dreary slums. 

But the Alliance for Progress, for all its 
mistakes, has become a viable, visible force in 
4 short years. Most misunderstood of all 
agreements, the Alliance is not an American 
charity program for all of Latin America. 
Most of the money is loaned, not given, al- 
though the loans are in soft terms. The 
overriding requirement is self-help. 

For every U.S. dollar, there must be & 
matching effort from the Latin recipient and 
there are stipulations that American or local 
materials must be used. The Agency for 
International Development has its watchdogs 
to follow through and there is little waste. 

Deputy Coordinator of the Alliance William 
D. Rogers describes it this way: There isn't 
enough money in the world to give Latin 
America everything it needs. If every man in 
Peru needed a pair of shoes, would you try to 
buy them ali shoes or bulld a shoe factory? 
We're trying to set up the institutions that 
will persevere and continue until the day 
that we can pull up stakes and go home.” 


INDUSTRIES DEVELOPED 


Venezuela has earned so much money from 
her oll that all U.S. aid except food and some 
technical assistance has long since ceased. 
Peru is developing new industries, such as 
fish meal. 

Mexico, with 35 years of political stability, 
is attracting millions of dollars from inves- 
tors and tourists every year and is making an 
all-out bid to industrialize. Every Latin 
leader now realizes that diversification is of 
paramount importance if the one-crop econ- 
omy pattern is to be broken. 

Colombia and Brazil depend too heavily 
on coffee, Bolivia on tin, Ecuador on bananas, 
the Dominican Republic on sugar, and Chile 
on copper. These nations are all moving as 
fast as they can to take themselves forever 
out of the class of producers of raw materials 
and importers of finished goods. 

The most significant bonus of the awaken- 
ing has been the rise of the middle class. 
Today, for every half-starved Indian or slum 
dweller there is another man buying his own 
home or his own car and with children who 
have an excellent chance of becoming truly 
literate, even well educated. 

The number of smokestacks, and dams, 
and highways and middle-class homes, even 
of supermarkets, is growing every day. There 
is unemployment, big unemployment, but 
there are also more and more jobs. There is 
hunger but there is food. Last year alone, 
real income increased 6 percent—the growth 
rate envisioned at Punta del Este. 

There will be violence and unrest, and new 
dictators may arise. But even the strutting 
soldiers of Latin America seem to realize 
that the day of the caudillo is passing. 

If democracy in the American sense has 
not won, communism is clearly a failure. 
And now that the United States has acted 
firmly in the Dominican crisis the Commu- 
nists should have received the message: The 
United States will act forcefully to prevent 
another Castro regime in this hemisphere. 

But U.S. policymakers have made it equally 
clear that, in the absence of violence, this 
country's vital interest in the welfare of 
Latin America will continue to be expressed 
through the Alliance for Progress. 
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Mr. BANDSTRA. Mr. Speaker, last 
week Queen Elizabeth II dedicated an 
historic spot of ground at Runneymede 
to the United States. The ceremony 
Was a fitting tribute to the memory of 
John F; Kennedy. 

But the dedication of this English land 
to America was, in addition, a reminder 
that we in the United States are fortu- 
nate enough to live under a Govern- 
ment of law. 

On June 15, 1215, King John signed 
the Magna Carta on the meadow at 
Runneymede. A most significant part of 
that charter reads as follows: 

No free man shall be taken, imprisoned, 
isseised, outlawed, banished, or in any way 
destroyed, nor will we proceed against or 
prosecute him, except by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers and by the law of the land. 


These words, now 750 years old, laid 
the groundwork for constitutional gov- 
ernment and the protection of individual 
rights. Our Constitution, which is the 
supreme “law of the land” is heir to the 
spirit of the Magna Carta. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues an excellent editorial from 
the May 17, 1965, issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor, which points out the 
deep meaning of the ceremonies last 
week at Runnymede. 

The editorial follows: 

AMERICA AT RUNNYMEDE 

The English-speaking world can never be 
Teminded too often of the foundations of its 
strength and durability, Particularly in these 
times, when this same world stands at the 
center of the great struggle to preserve and 

en human rights and freedoms, the 
English-speaking nations can draw needed 
vigor and understanding from recalling those 
qualities which underlie their centuries of 


It is for such a reason that we welcome 
having our attention turned once again to 
the mead of Runnymede beside the Thames. 
English-speaking freedom neither began nor 
ended with what happened there on the 
bright June day of 1215. But King John's 
Signature on Magna Carta became symbolic 
of all the freedoms which have grown and 
Prospered so abundantly wherever English is 
spoken. 

The American Nation, where now live a 
Majority of those who speak the English 
tongue and thrive under English-born free- 
doms, today feels particularly close to Run- 
heymede. With the dedication by Queen 
Elizabeth of the gift to the United States of 
an acre of English ground in memory of 
President Kennedy, America and Britain 
have paused for a moment in their busy 
Worlds to contemplate the many ties which 
bind them, 

Of all the memorials to President Kennedy, 
&t home or abroad, none can compare with 
this gift to his country of a portion of so 
hallowed a ground. We belive that President 
Kennedy, with his strong sense of history, 
Would have agreed with this view. 

The 750-year road from Runneymede has 
been a magnificent one. The human spirit, 
impelled by a higher spirit, has won immense 
Victories, Futhermore, the rate of victory 
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has accelerated with the passing of centuries, 
as the base of progress grew broader and 
broader. Wherever their birth, these vic- 
tories and freedoms belong to all men, It is 
of this that the ceremonies at Runnymede 
remind us. 


They Hear the Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, several weeks ago it was my privilege 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the great achievement of blind girls who 
are holding down jobs as switchboard 
operators. This was made possible 
through the invention of a special switch- 
board by I. A. Vandergriff, an engineer 
with the Southern Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem. 

In this achievement we see the finest 
American traditions at work—the in- 
genuity and know-how of private indus- 
try in constantly working for improving 
the life of all the people, and the courage 
and determination of Americans who 
have never been felled by circumstance 
nor defeated by adversity. 

This one example is a thrilling story 
and deserves to be told in all its detail. 
Once again I would like to pay tribute 
to the courage of the blind girls who have 
so successfully overcome their handicap, 
and to the engineer and the Southern 
Bell Telephone System for their efforts 
to use highly skilled personnel and tech- 
nical knowledge in behalf of mankind. 

A discussion of the operation of the 
switchboard designed by Mr. Vander- 
griff is contained in the Southern PBX 
magazine. It was written by Mr. H. G. 
Daugherty of Anniston, Ala., and I in- 
clude it here as a part of these remarks: 

THEY Hear THE LIGHT 
(By H. G. Daugherty, district traffic manager, 
Anniston, Ala.) 

This is another story of the courage of the 
blind. Respecting this courage, several in- 
terested people have dedicated their efforts 
to the creation of a training program for the 
purpose of providing well-trained blind girls 
to serve industry, business, and the general 
public as switchboard attendants at private 
branch exchanges. This program has now 
been in effect for over 5 years at the Adult 
Blind Department Training Center in Talla- 
dega, Ala.—with most outstanding results. 

People too numerous to mention here have 
contributed to this fine program; but it was 
Southern Bell Design Engineer I. A. Vander- 
griff, Atlanta, Ga., who received the chal- 
lenge to design a switchboard which blind 
girls could efficiently use. Mr. Vandergriff 
was successful and the program for training 
blind attendants became a reality. 

The training board—as designed by Mr. 
Vandergriff—teamed with an effective train- 
ing program for mastering its use, enables 
blind girls to become efficient attendants 
through use of several electronic aids. These 
electronic devices permit trainees to “hear 
the light.” 

There are three relatively simple electronic 
devices which are used together on the train- 
ing board at Talladega. These devices may 
be readily adapted to practically any type of 
PBX switchboard and are provided by the 
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blind rehabilitation program at no expense 
to the employer. 

First, tone boxes are located on either side 
of the top of the switchboard. When a re- 
ceiver is lifted within the business, the at- 
tendant hears a tone. A high frequency tone 
identifies the call as coming from one side 
of the board—a low frequency tone means 
the call is coming from the other side of 
the board. 

The second piece of equipment adapted to 
the switchboard is a sectionalizer, which is 
simply a vertical lamp strip down the center 
of the board. When a signal comes into 
the board a light comes on in the sectional- 
izer on the same line as the particular row of 
lamps in which the signal may be found. 

Using the third device, a photoelectric 
probe, in connection with the tone boxes and 
sectionalizer, the attendant can locate the 
incoming signal quite fast. The light-sensi- 
tive probe, when coming in contact with the 
sectionalizer or burning signal light, emits 
a tone in the attendant’s headset, 

Thus, an attendant hears the tone indicat- 
ing an incoming signal, searches the sec- 
tionalizer for the lamp row, then moves to 
the signal and plugs in. 


The training program deyeloped for blind 
attendants is as one of the best 
of its kind in the Nation. And the pro- 
gram, considered good from its 
by all who saw it, has been vastly improved 
by the dedicated efforts of Mrs. Jerry John- 
son, head of the adult blind department's 
PBX attendant training program at Tal- 
ladega. Graduates of Mrs. Johnson’s course 
are well-trained attendants whose employ- 
ment by any businessman is good business. 

The training program, as given at Tal- 
ladega, is not complete until the trainee is 
able to meet her needs in daily living, travel 
and personal grooming as well as reaching 
a maximum level of efficiency at the switch- 
board. Much time is spent teaching students 
to make full use of voice quality. The friend- 
ly voice of the blind attendant becomes, per- 
haps, her greatest single asset. 

The Center believes, and fully indoctri- 
nates their students in the belief, that noth- 
ing enhances the reputation of friendliness 
and courtesy in a business more than does 
the girl sitting behind the firm's PBX. Her 
good training, and subsequent capable per- 
formance, can mean dollars for her em- 
ployer. Only the very best performance the 
attendant is capable of giving is good enough 
for this vital spot in any organization. The 
well-trained and versatile blind attendant 
provides just this type of service and is, by 
her example of performing at maximum ef- 
ficiency, a source of tion which has 
far reaching effects on the morale of all, 


“If Vietcong Keeps Sanctuary in North 
Vietnam It Can Call the Tune”—Gen. 
E. G. Wheeler 


— ä — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
7 Gen. E. G. Wheeler, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, addressed the Com- 
monwealth Club of California on the sub- 
ject “If Vietcong Keeps Sanctuary in 
North Vietnam It Can Call the Tune.” 
His very enlightening talk was briefed in 
the flashes in the Commonwealth of May 
17. While it is not a complete report of 
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his discussion, I think the points which 

he made are well developed, 

The report from the Commonwealth 
follows: 

“Ip Vietconc KEEPS SANCTUARY IN NORTH 
Virernam Ir Can CALL THE TUNE'’—GEN. 
E. G, WHEELER: 

(From address by Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, U.S. 
Army, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
The fact that our forces are supporting 

the Government of the Republic of Vietnam, 
a small country on the opposite side of the 
world, has generated strong currents of con- 
fusion in some elements of American 
opinion. Much of this confusion is reflected 
by a lack of knowledge of the factual answers 
to some very basic questions: 

“What are the causes of the conflict in 
Vietnam?” 

“Isn't the Vietcong insurgency really a 
popular uprising of South Vietnamese against 
the Government? What keeps the insur- 
gency going? Are the South Vietnamese do- 
ing their part to defeat it?” 

“Why is the United States involved?” 

“What are the objectives of the United 
States?” 

“What are the main lines of effort we are 
pursuing?” 

In the time I have this afternoon I can- 

not answer all these questions fully. But, 

believe me, all can be answered and well. 

Basically there are just two causes of 
conflict in Vietnam: the intense desire of 
the average Vietnamese for freedom—a de- 
sire he has demonstrated through more than 
2,000 years of history—and Ho Chi Minn's 
conflicting desire to make all Vietnam 
Communist. 

HO CHI MINH’s GOAL NOT NEW 

Ho Chi Minh has been seeking his goal 
since he organized the Communist Party 
in Vietnam about 1930. He quickly worked 
himself into what amounted to control of 
the clandestine nationalist movement, aimed 
at overthrow of the French, 

During World War II, he increased this 
control when he persuaded other nationalist 
groups to join his Vietnam Independence 
League, later called the Viet Minh, and, effec- 
tively strengthened the organization of Com- 
munist cells throughout Vietnam. 

As the war ended, Ho was unquestionably 
the most popular leader in Vietnam. He 
Was not recognized at the time by most Viet- 
namese as representing an allen force and 
had wide support in 1945 when he announced 
formation of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam. 

However, by the time of the Geneva agree- 
ment of 1954, which in effect partitioned 
the country, enough Vietnamese had recog- 
nized Ho's true intentions to provide solid 
support for a democracy in South Vietnam. 
Almost 1 million moved south to get away 
from communism as opposed to about 100,000 
who moved north—most of these hard-core 
Communist Viet Minh. 

RED UNDERGROUND STAYED IN SOUTH 

Not all the hard-core types moved north. 
Ho Chi Minh directed that a well organized 
Viet Minh underground network, complete 
with arms and ammunition, remain in the 
south. His objective: takeover of the entire 
country. This is the primary cause of the 
current conflict. 

Although some South Vietnamese are in- 
volved, the Vietcong insurgency cannot be 
called a popular uprising. From the very 
beginning it has been a carefully planned 
attempt by a Communist government to con- 
quer a neighboring state. 


HO TRIED TO PENETRATE GOVERNMENT 
The record shows that in 1955 Ho Chi Minh 
attempted to penetrate agents into official 
and quasi-official South Vietnamese orga- 
nizations and agencies and, through prop- 
aganda and disruption, cause the people to 
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lose confidence in the government. By 1956 
he realized that force would be required and 
use of terror began. 

By 1958 a marked and continuing increase 
in terrorist activities was noticeable. Terror 
was used to back up demands for support 
from the people, and raise doubts as to the 
ability of the government to provide security. 
This campaign of terror, reinforced by 
periodic military attacks, has escalated ever 
since. N 

Hanoi has used every resource of its own 
government to carry out its aggression. 
Hanoi controls the war politically and mili- 
tarily. 

Political direction comes from the re- 
unification department within the central 
committee of the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, the Lao Dong Party. 


NORTH VIETNAM CONTROLS VIETCONG 


On the ground in South Vietnam, headed 
by a North Vietnamese lieutenant general 
and taking orders from the reunification 
department, is the overall supervising agency, 
the central office for South Vietnam: Under 
this office are six regional units and the 
Saigon special zone. 

On the military side, the Vietcong is con- 
trolled by the high command of the North 
Vietnamese Army and the ministry of de- 
fense, under close supervision of the Lao 
Dong. The six military regions art the same 
as those for the political organization, and 
the military structure and political ma- 
chinery are closely integrated in support of 
overall Communist aggression. 

Fronting the Vietcong is the so-called nat- 
tional front for the liberation of South Viet- 
nam. It was set up in 1960, and we have 
irrefutable evidence that it was established 
at Hanol's direction. 


* 
PROOF OF OUTSIDE RED WEAPONS 
WHELMING 


For example, a document found on the 
body of a Vietcong soldier in 1961 said in 
part: “In implementation of the decision of 
the Third Congress of the Lao Dong Party, 
the NFLSV (the national front) was set up 
to unify the revolutionary struggle, to over- 
throw the United States-Diem regime, to 
establish a popular government of domecratic 
union, and bring about the peaceful reuni- 
fication of the country. The revolution for 
the liberation of the south would never suc- 
ceed if the party (the Lao Dong Party) were 
not directing it.“ This is proof positive in 
my judgment as to just who is running the 
Vietcong. 

Hanoi sustains the insurgency through a 
never-ending stream of personnel, arms, am- 
munition, and other supplies infiltrated into 
South Vietnam. Our proof of this has be- 
come overwhelming. 

Recently captured prisoners and docu- 
ments have shown that since 1959, at least 
39,000 individuals have been infiltrated from 
the north, with between 5,000 and 8,000 con- 
firmed during 1964 alone. In fact, we esti- 
mate that the true figure for 1964 is prob- 
ably at least 10,000. 

Furthermore, we have proof that 75 per- 
cent of these 1964 infiltrators were born in 
North Vietnam, clearly demonstrating that 
Hanoi is determined to continue support of 
the Vietcong even though the supply of for- 
mer southerners ordered north in 1954 is 
drying up. 

Hano! has now gone so far as to infiltrate 
at least one entire North Vietnamese Army 
battalion—and there are probably more. 

The same is true of weapons. Although 
initially the Vietcong used weapons cached 
in 1954 and those captured locally, in recent 
years the great bulk of weapons require- 
ments has been met from external sources. 

Since 1960, the Vietcong have captured 
about 39,000 weapons from government 
sources and lost 25,000 of their own—a net 
gain of only 14,000. As the Vietcong have 
about 38,000 to 46,000 hard-core troops and 
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about 100,000 irregulars, you can see that 
the captured weapons account for only a 
small percentage of the total weapons needs, 
In fact, we now know that at least 70 per- 
cent have come from external Communist 
sources. 


NEWEST RED CHINESE WEAPONS IN USE 


The hard-core Vietcong troops are now 
being entirely re-equipped and retrained 
with the newest Chinese Communist family 
of weapons. Prisoners captured just last 
month said they had been pulled out of ac- 
tion to receive and train with these new 
Chinese Communist weapons, 

We know from other sources that at least 
6 battalions are now so equipped, in- 
cluding the known battalion of the North 
Vietnam Army, already mentioned. 

We are also sure that at least 17 other 
hard-core battalions are now using 7.62-mm. 
Wweapons—weapons not in the inventory of 
either South Vietnamese or U.S. forces. The 
ammunition for such weapons must also 
come from the north, yia the infiltration 
route, 

t the massive aggression through in- 
filtration, the South Vietnamese have shown 
an unsw will to resist. More than 50,- 
000 South Vietnamese soldiers have been 
killed or wounded in battle since 1960. On 
a percentage basis this would amount to 
over 600,000 casualties if we were having & 
similar war here in the United States—about 
the same loss suffered by the Union Armies 
during the Civil War. 

Absorbing such a casualty rate and fight- 

with progressively improving effective- 
ness, indicates a most unusual will to resist. 
CIVILIANS FLEE VIETCONG 


The Vietnamese civilians have also demon- 
strated their strong aversion to communism 
by continuing to support the government, 
where practicable, despite multiple assas- 
sinations, kidnapings, and continuous ter- 
ror. Over 11,000 South Vietnamese were 
either murdered or kidnaped in 1964 alone— 
equivalent to 143,000 here in the United 
States. 

Yet, in recent months over 200,000 civilians 
have fled Vietcong controlled areas seeking 
Government protection. After 8 years of this 
sort of thing, the South Vietnamese are still 
in there swinging. These people have guts. 

I am proud that we are helping this na- 
tion. Yet, some ask, how do we justify our 
efforts in South Vietnam? I have no difi- 
culty answering this question. 

LONG-TIME U.S. COMMITMENT 


First we are involved from the political 
standpoint because we have committed our- 
selves to help them. In 1950, we agreed to 
furnish military aid against the Viet Minh 
and in 1951, economic aid. 

After the partition of 1954—in 1955 to be 


exact we reaffirmed our 1950 commitment to 


provide military assistance and advice. We 
did so following a policy supported by four 
different Presidents who agreed that America 
must be willing to help nations threatened 
by Communist aggression. 

The Truman doctrine, you will recall, was 
aimed directly at this target, and Presidents 
Eisenhower, Kennedy, and Johnson have 
continued the policy. 

It we are to believe public opinion polls 
and the fact that congressional opinion gen- 
erally reflects public opinion, the great ma- 
jority of Americans have agreed with their 
Presidents in this matter. 

Whether we, as individuals, agree is now 
somewhat beside the point as the faith of 
our friends and the little people who look to 
us as the pillar of freedom would be badly 
damaged if we backed down. 

FREE ASIAN COUNTRIES NEED U.S. SUPPORT 

From the strategic standpoint there are 
other, equally cogent reasons. Red China is 
the great power in Asia. Just as the Soviets 
historically have always sought control of a 
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major warm water port, the Chinese have 
longed for control of the rich ricelands of 
southeast Asia. The Red Chinese are no 
exception. 

The small, relatively undeveloped south- 
east Asian nations are incapable of defend- 
ing themselves alone against a great power. 
Should we not assist these nations, they 
Would be subjected to intolerable Communist 
Pressures. which could well force them to ac- 
commodate the Communists. 

These pressures could not only affect the 
Mainiand nations but those offshore as well, 
including the Philippines, Indonesia, and 
others. 


WITHDRAWAL WOULD NOT MEAN PEACE 


The decision, then, Is not limited to 
whether we should help the Vietnamese but 
rather, should we assist any nation of south- 
east Asia to resist Chinese pressure and/or 
aggression. 

Should we give up in Vietnam, there is no 
question that Communist expansionism 
would be encouraged and pressure on the re- 
mainder of the area greatly increased. 

Unless we discard our objective of con- 
taining Communist aggression, defeat in 
South Vietnam will force us to draw a new 
lne somewhere in southeast Asia and try to 
defend that. This would be most difficult. 

We would wind up, and probably rather 
quickly, facing the very same situation we 
face today in Vietnam, only with weak- 
ened morale and political uncertainty on 
the part of those being supported, plus a 
much less defensible position, militarily 
speaking 


Another essential related reason for us 
to continue our present course is the effect 
Our defeat would have within the Commu- 
nist world. We are all aware of the some- 
What different approaches of the Soviets and 
the Red Chinese to world affairs. 

The violent xenophobic and sometimes ir- 
rational tendencies of the Chinese leaders, 
together with their incipient nuclear power, 
appear to pose the greater danger to world 
Peace. 

usr SEEK DECISION IN VIETNAM 


Our defeat in Vietnam would undoubtedly 
Rive great impetus to the Chinese drive to 
take over the world Communist movement 
and magnify the immediate danger to newly 
emerging and unstable nations all over the 
World, not just in southeast Asia. 

We would not only face a new Vietnam 
type situation in southeast Asia, but could 
Well be involved simultaneously in several 
£uch situations around the world. 

Finally, from a purely military standpoint, 
Vietnam is, in effect a bottleneck through 
which Chinese Communist aggression must 
Pass in order to spread. Although the bottle- 
neck analogy is not literally true, it is mili- 
tarily valid. 

The spread of Communist political poison 
to Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, and even 
India could be greatly enhanced if this bot- 
tleneck were open to Communist military 
forces. 

We must strive for a decision, now, in 
Vietnam. What sort of a decision—what 
are our objectives? 

REDS SHOULD LEAVE NEIGHBORS ALONE 


As the President has said so often, all we 
Want is to get the nations in that part of 
the world to leave their neighbors alone, free 
to find their own destiny without outside 
Pressure. We want nothing more—no land, 
no special rights. We are willing to heip 
all of the nations in the area to get back on 
their feet, including North Vietnam. 

This objective is a far cry from the classic 
Objective of warfare—the overthrow and 
total defeat of the enemy. In military terms, 
Our objective is very limited indeed, actually 
very similar to the Korean war. 

We are willing to attain this limited ob- 
jective through negotiations, any time and 
anywhere, in lieu of insisting on military 
Victory. This follows very logically from 
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the fact that we have no aggressive, expan- 
sionist desires, 

We have undertaken an interlocking, two- 
pronged course of action. 


SUCCESSFUL RESISTANCE ESSENTIAL 


First, we are assisting the South Viet- 
namese so that they can successfully resist 
the Vietcong aggression internally. Success 
of this effort is a basic requirement, not only 
because of the importance per se of military 
victory or loss but also because we cannot 
permit the North Vietnamese to think they 
can suffer for a little while our attacks in the 
north and still win in the south. 

The second prong of our effort reinforces 
the first. We and the South Vietnamese are 
striking military targets in the north. We 
are doing this with the objective of actually 
weakening the capability of Hanoi to con- 
tinue to support the Vietcong and, at the 
same time, impressing on the North Viet- 
namese the irrationality of continuing their 


aggression. 


REDS MUST LEARN; AGGRESSION DOESN'T PAY 


The North Vietnamese must be made to 
understand that aggression, like any other 
crime, does not pay. They must be made to 
understand this by the destruction or defeat 
of their troops fighting under the guise of 
Vietcong in the south. 

They must be made to understand this by 
the forcible curtailment of the flow of re- 
Placement and supplies to these troops 
through interdicting the supply lines in the 
north, destroying where possible the military 
supplies being used, and in general depriving 
the Vietcong of the sanctuary it was afforded 
prior to February of this year. 

One lesson we have learned about insur- 
gency is that it is most difficult, if not im- 
possible, to defeat if the enemy has a sanc- 
tuary. 

With a sanctuary, the enemy can control 
his losses, the rate and types of supplies 
and reinforcements and, in effect, call the 
tune. Insurgent defeats under such circum- 
stances are only temporary since replacement 
personnel and material are soon available, 
as in Vietnam in the past. 

Without a sanctuary, insurgency becomes 
entirely in-country and provided the govern- 
ment's cause is just, the people can be rallied 
to win the day. 

HANOI FOLLOWING KHRUSHCHEV’S CRY 

We are dealing with aggression just as 
surely as the North Korean attack on South 
Korea in June of 1950 was aggression. Hanol 
is carrying out the instructions contained in 
Nikita Khrushchey's famous speech of Jan- 
uary 1961 in which he told the world that the 
main Communist tool for expansion hence- 
forth would be Communist inspired sub- 
version—only he used the words wars of na- 
tional liberation. 

Note that 1961 was also the year in which 
Vietcong increased the tempo of the war 
tosuch an extend that South Vietnam made 
its first request for a major increase in U.S. 
assistance. 

In essence, the war in Vietnam is the first 
real test of Khrushchey’s theory. This war 
will show whether a free people can be over- 
come against their will by cold, calculated 
subversive aggression, planned, controlled 
and supplied by a neighboring nation. 

RED VICTORY WOULD BE DISASTROUS 

Successful aggression begets more aggres- 
sion, As a military man, I am convinced 
that a Communist victory in Vietnam would 
be disastrous and would lead inevitably to 
more of the world falling prey to Communist 
expansionist subversion. 

You will recall that Ernest Hemingway's 
book, "For Whom the Bell Tolls,” makes the 
point that loss of liberty anywhere threatens 
the loss of liberty everywhere. Or, to quote 
in part of the original words of John Donne, 
from whom Hemingway got his book title: 

“No man is an island, * * every man is a 
piece of the continent * * * if a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe is the less as 
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well as if a promontory were * * * any man’s 
death me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and, therefore, never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee,” 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 


Question (George Rhodes) Any indications 
that Soviet missiles, antiaircraft weapons, 
nn radar are in North Vietnam and oper- 
able? 

Answer. There are a number of antiair- 
craft guns, field artillery, and automatic 
weapons along with quantity of radar; site 
is being built for missiles. Source of anti- 
aircraft and ground artillery weapons not 
known. 

Question (H. Richard Allen) U.S. aircraft 
losses in Vietnam indicate better-trained 
guerrillas? 

Answer. Losses remarkably small. We've 
lost 130 fixed-wing aircraft, two-thirds of 
them from noncombat causes. Same ratio 
in helicopter losses. Two reasons: (1) Viet- 
cong have more antiaircraft weapons, and 
(2) they are better trained now. 

Question (Peter Haywood) Letters regard- 
ing outdated equipment in newspapers 
factual? 

Answer. Investigated all of them to find 
they represented isolated case. A tiny unit 
in boondocks needed resupply—which it got 
by regular requisition at same time letters 
appeared. Best equipment we have is in 
Vietnam. Even take modern equipment 
from forces at home and give to Vietnamese. 

Question (Ransom K. Davis). News re- 
ports that Vietnamese don’t want U.S, forces? 

Answer. If so, we haven't noticed. Morale 
of civilians has gone up as that of Viet- 
namese Air Force. United States/Vietnamese 
relationship cordial and close. 

Question (Bill Boldenwed). Types of Chi- 
nese weapons being introduced into South 
Vietnam? 

Answer. Mostly automatic weapons copied 
from Soviet types but made in Chinese Com- 
munist arsenals. Automatic machineguns, 
rifles, bazookas, eto. Very well made. 

Question (C. F, Runyan). With forces ac- 
tive in two hemispheres, is strategic capabil- 
ity to respond dangerously reduced? 

Answer. Don't think so—if we thought so, 
we'd speak out. Army has eight divisions in 
United States, Marine Corps one; Tactical Air 
Force has sizable force and SAC hasn't been 
touched. Navy also has sizable forces un- 
committed. 

Question (Arthur L. Brice). Mobilization 
of Reserve or National Guard in near future? 

Answer. Hope not. Do not think so. Right 
now,no. Who can tell future? 

Question (Craig Bull). Us of Formosan 
(Nationalist Chinese) troops? 

Answer. Not used for two reasons: (1) 
Probably widen conflict, drawing in Chinese 
Communists; and (2) they contribute to 
cause indirectly. 

Question (Gaynor Langsdorf). Action in 
North Vietnam slowing down fiow of men 
and supplies to Vietcong? 

Answer, Yes. We've put a few obstacles 
in their way—bridges aren't where they used 
to be; ammunition reduced in inventory. 
There's been a definite lull in Vietcong ac- 
tivity. 


The Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the Pea- 
body Conservatory in Baltimore, Md., is 
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the first endowed institution of its kind 
in the United States and stands among 
the 10 leading schools of music in the 
country. Itis represented in every Amer- 
ican symphony orchestra, in opera com- 
panies and on concert stage, in music de- 
partments of colleges and schools. 
Thousands of men and women have 
carried its marks as performers and 
teachers. 

The Peabody Conservatory is now the 
only one of 11 independent schools of 
music in the country to offer a graduate 
program leading to the degree of doctor 
of musical arts, D.M.A., which is com- 
parable to the same level implied by the 
Ph. D. Of course, this world famous in- 
stitution has for a long time also awarded 
to its students the bachelor and master 
degrees. 

Peabody has added much to the cul- 
tural atmosphere and intellectually 
stimulating climate of the city of Balti- 
more. This city, the largest south of the 
Mason-Dixon line, and the sixth big- 
gest in the Nation, is also the home of 
other great colleges and universities, such 
as Johns Hopkins, Goucher, the profes- 
sional schools of the University of Mary- 
land, and the University of Baltimore. 

The Baltimore Sun, on April 11, 1965, 
published a very interesting article writ- 
ten by Helen Henry, entitled “Peabody 
Hitting Crescendo Note.” In order that 
my colleagues in the Congress and the 
general public may know more about the 
Peabody Conservatory, under unanimous 
consent I place it in the RECORD” 

The article is as follows: 

PEABODY HITTING CRESCENDO NOTE 
(By Helen Henry) 

In Mount Vernon place the sound of spring 
is a cascade of scales and arpeggios bursting 
out of the conservatory’s open windows, 
pouring a pleasant dissonance down on the 
square, a sound denizens of the park have 
been taking with the sun and their idle 
thoughts for almost a century of warm 
seasons 


It is the sound of young people developing 
their musical talents in the studios and prac- 
tice rooms of George Peabody's gift to Bal- 
timore * * * the unending exercises of am- 
bitious pianists, singers, organists, of string, 
brass, and wind players, striving to perfect 
their techniques. 

From everywhere in America and many 
foreign lands, four generations of them have 
been coming here since the conservatory 
opened its doors in 1867 to study under mas- 
ters of the art, to learn its theory and struc- 
ture, its literature and history—the creative 
complex of knowledge and skills that charac- 
terize musicianship, 

These students enlivening the old square, 
and the conservatory that continues to nour- 
ish their talents, are part of the perennial 
charm in the cultural heart of this indus- 
trial city. The civic-minded advertise its 
old world atmosphere with pride; the music 
loving, with gratitude. 

But masses of Baltimoreans—beyond a 
vaguely agreeable sense that Mr. Peabody's 
gift has been a good thing for the city—are 
unaware of what the conservatory really is. 

AMONG TOP 10 IN COUNTRY 


The Peabody Conservatory, first endowed 
institution of its kind in the United States, 
stands among the 10 leading schools of music 
in the country. Thousands of men and wom- 
en have carried its stamp of excellence as 
performers and teachers to every corner in 
the land: the conservatory is represented in 
every American symphony orchestra, in op- 
era companies, and on the concert stage, in 
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music departments of many colleges and 
schools. 

Still more thousands in Baltimore and its 
environs have received their youthful music 
instruction, as part of their general educa- 
tion, in its preparatory school. 

One of its distinguished graduates, Howard 
Mitchell, musical director of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, said in a recent address 
to Baltimore alumni, The influence exerted 
in the world of music by former and present 
students trained by the excellent faculty of 
the Peabody is incaiculable * * * far more 
people outside of Baltimore than within the 
city know its eminence.” 

Stressing the value of a conservatory in 
developing the complete musician,” he 
added. “Nowhere can the wellspring of mu- 
sical talent be as effectively nourished and 
supplied as it can in a truly great conserva- 
tory of music such as the Peabody.” 

It is for the musician, particularly the pro- 
fessional musician, that a conservatory 
exists—an institution of European origin 
that has developed and advanced the art 
of music since the 16th century. Accord- 
ing to music historians, the conservatori, in 
which the great schools of Italian music 
were formed, were so called because “they 
were intended to preserve (conservare) the 
science of music from corruption.” It is 
precisely in that tradition of guarding the 
highest standards of teaching against any 
cheapening of the art that the Peabody has 
functioned. 


SYSTEM OF TRAINING CHANGED 


Its system of training, however, has de- 
parted from the European type, just as the 
center of the music world has shifted from 
Europe to America in this century. 

“The old European conservatory was a sort 
of segmentalized institution—it never had 
any connection with a college or university,” 
said Dr, Charles S. Kent, Peabody’s director, 
whose musical education has been wholly 
American. He is the seventh director in the 
conservatory’s history. 


“We are still getting people from them, 
bringing us things like a certificate in piano 
or organ * *® but in the United States it is 
necessary that any institution enter into the 
American educational plan and offer not only 
special training in any one instrument, com- 
posing, conducting, etc., but add as well the 
complete college curriculum and offer 
degrees.” 

So has this been Peabody's trend since 
1928, when the State department of educa- 
tion gave it authority to offer a bachelor’s 
degree. Since then a master's has 
been added. And, more recently, a doctor's 
degree. 

“One of the reasons for my coming to the 
conservatory was to inaugurate a doctoral 
curriculum,” said Dr. Kent, now in his second 
year as director. He is successor to Dr. 
Peter Mennin, with whom he served as dean 
before Mennin. left the Peabody to become 
head of Juilliard School of Music in New 
York. 


“A Ph. D. degree from a graduate school,” 
Dr. Kent explained, “always implies a degree 
in research; there never has been a com- 
parable degree in music until a few univer- 
sities, not long ago, started to offer degrees 
which they called either doctor of music or 
doctor of musical arts, to recognize a level of 
achievement in performance or other musical 
areas such as composition and conducting, 
eee apie, to the same level implied by the 

Peabody Conservatory is now the only 1 
ee schools of music in the 

tes to offer the doctoral program 
(D. M. A.). 1 
ACCREDITED WITH COLLEGES 


It is not generally realized in Baltimore, 
Dr. Kent pointed out, that the conservatory 
is accredited at the same level by the same 
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agency that accredits Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Goucher, Notre Dame and Loyola Col- 
leges—the Middle States Association of 
Schools and Colleges—as well as by the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, and 
that, because of its accreditation, it has a 
well-rounded academic program. Its aca- 
demic curriculum includes English com- 
position and literature, modern languages, 
music literature and history, psychology, 
social science and pedagogy. 

The conservatory has an academic affilia- 
tion with Goucher, the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Loyola and Towson State College, 
whereby their students may receive credits 
toward bachelor degrees in arts or science 
for music courses taken at Peabody. 

Three years ago a committee of the Pea- 
body trustees made a study of the whole 
field of education of musicians at the profes- 
sional level. They first inquired whether in 
the light of the development of departments 
of music at such institutions as Harvard, 
Yale, Boston University, Southern California 
and Indiana, there was a continuing need for 
independent schools of music. Leading musi- 
clans from all parts of the country were 
consulted. 

“There was remarkable unanimity,” said 
William L. Marbury, president of the board 
of trustees, in the view that the professional 
schools were performing a unique and neces- 
sary function. While the universities were 
training the musical historians, lexicogra- 
phers, the critics and the academic musi- 
cians, it was generally agreed that with rare 
exceptions the composers, performers, and 
teachers of music as a performing art would 
have to be trained in independent conserva- 
tories, Moreover, it was the opinion of all 
consulted that only in an independent con- 
servatory could the student find the necessary 
flexibility of curriculum combined with the 
professional atmosphere essential to the de- 
velopment of creative musicians. 

“The changes which are planned in the 
Juilliard School after it moves to Lincoln 
Center and the gradual integration of schools 
such as Eastman and Oberlin into the uni- 
versities of which they are a part,” Mr. Mar- 
bury continued, will leave the Peabody as 
one of a few places in the United States where 
students who, seek to combine a of 
music as creative artists can find the kind of 
instruction which they require.“ 


EXCELLENT CONDUCTING DEPARTMENT 


This was recognized by the Ford Founda- 
tion, Dr. Kent pointed out, when they singled 
out elght independent schools to receive 
scholarship grants. He referred to the foun- 
dation’s gift of $400,000 to the Peabody's 3- 
year (1961-64) American Conductors Project 
to train and promote American orchestra 
conductors—the first undertaking of its kind. 

“As a result of that project,” he said, “the 
Peabody now has an excellent conducting 
department, at both undergraduate and 
graduate levels. We are careful not to en- 
courage anyone in this direction unless he 
has talent. Eight students are in this de- 
partment at present. Incidentally, we found 
that at least one of our girls is showing ex- 
ceptional conducting talent.” 

Another development at the conservatory 
is in the area of opera. “This year for the 
first time we have a real opera department 
in which students are performing leading 
roles,” said Dr. Kent. “We imported the 
artists who originated roles in two operas— 
Menotti's The Medium’ and the recently 
performed ‘Masque of Angels’ by Dominick 
Argento, a Peabody graduate—to stimulate 
pee student singers to rise to the professional 

A new note in the curriculum is a course 
in electronic music, an introduction to con- 
temporary techniques and developments in 
electronic tone production. A young Balti- 
more audio engineer, Burgess MacNeal, con- 
ducts it. 
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Still in the experimental stage, this devel- 
opment in music is a challenging one to 
music educators. Dr. Kent, an authority on 
16th century polyphonic music, is at the 
Same time a composer and recognized theorist 
in the fleld of contemporary music. 

“Electronic music,” he said, “is only an 
Addition to the musical language, not a new 
language. We are not fighting the old com- 
posers, whose place is secure. I believe this 
new medium which gives us new sounds will 
eventually blend in with traditional ma- 
terials; as a matter of fact, composers are 
already doing this.” 


CLASSICAL GUITAR COURSE 


Another breakthrough in the curriculum— 
and this one is quite popular—is the classical 
guitar, “The heads of music schools are 
agreed,” said the Peabody director, “that the 
Classical guitar, as exemplified by musicians 
Such as Segovia and Bream, has achieved the 
Status of a musical instrument. Few realize 
that music was composed for it as early as 
the 16th century.” 

Last year the conservatory introduced a 
jazz course in its summer school, which has 
developed enormously over the last 3 years. 
The summer session in Baltimore concen- 
trates on special seminars and workshops, be- 
sides the regular courses leading to degrees. 

Henry (Hank) Levy, a Baltimorean and 
former Peabody student who is doing experi- 
Mental composing in the jazz idiom for or- 
chestra, introduced a workshop in the writing 
and performing techniques for stage band 
and recording orchestra. “The Peabody is 
Serving contemporary society,” said Mr. Levy, 
“in the educational use of jazz.” 

The Claremont String Quartet will be in 
residence this summer. session, giving con- 
Certs, teaching and coaching chamber mu- 
Bic. And a faculty will conduct workshops 
in choral music, church music, and strings. 
The latter will feature the first teaching ap- 
pearance in this country of Shinichi Suzuki, 
of Japan, originator of a method of violin 
instruction which begins with babies at the 
age of 6 months and enables them to per- 
form at the age of 3. 

Last summer Dr. Kent started a new Pea- 
body summer school in Northampton, Mass., 
at the invitation of the president of Smith 
College. “This school,” he explained, “delib- 
erately accepts only à small number of stu- 
dents and is limited to master classes in 
Piano, violin, cello, and church music.“ 

The conservatory, of course, has had a dis- 
tinguished place in the musical life of Balti- 
More since its founding. It has brought the 
World’s greatest artists for concert appear- 
ances here; it has provided the city with the 
best in music through its artist-instructors’ 
and students’ recitals. 

Among the 77 instructors in the advanced 
School faculty are many top-ranking artists. 
Among them: Pianists Leon Fleisher, Conrad 
Wolff, Julio Esteban, Elizabeth Katzenellen- 
bogen, Walter Hautzig, Amos Allen; Singers 

Singher, Frank Valentino, Wayne 
Conner, Alice Gerstl-Duschak; Violinists Rob- 
ert Gerle, William Kroll; Cellists Mihaly Vir- 
izlay, Paul Olefsky; double bass, Rocco Lit- 
olf; flutist, Britton Johrson. The depart- 
Ment of theory, composition, and music lit- 
erature includes, besides Dr. Kent, experts 
Such as Stefan Grove, Sam di Bonaventura, 
Louis Cheslock, Robert Hall Lewis, Elliott 
Galkin, and the conservatory’s dean, Ray 
Robinson. 

The fact that a number of the key faculty 
Members are commuting to the Peabody from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washington, 
Where they also teach at other institutions 
or give private instruction, is a matter of 

ate concern to the trustees. 

“Because of this ent,” said Mr. 
Marbury, “it has not been feasible to make 
Permanent appointments with the usual 

c tenure. 

“While, in spite of these handicaps, the 

level of distinction of the faculty has been 
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high, there can be no doubt that the institu- 
tion has suffered, not only in frequent 
changes in personnel but from its inability 
to attract certain individuals who would 
haye been only too glad under different cir- 
cumstances to come to the Peabody and 
make their residence in Baltimore.” 

One of the considerations of the Peabody's 
campaign to raise $2 million is a minimum 
endowment of five chairs, or permanent ap- 
pointments, in the departments of composi- 
tion, conducting, piano, strings, and voice. 

The conservatory seeks, in addition to 
increased funds to support faculty salaries, 
an increase also in endowed scholarships— 
a permanent need for so many students of 
superior ability whose financial status, as 
Dr, Kent points out, “seems to be in inverse 
ratio to their talent.” 

A major objective of the campaign is the 
building of dormitories. John M. Nelson, 3d, 
president of the Peabody says, “We are losing 
promising prospective students because we 
have no dormitories. About half our 
students come from out of State and we must 
have a place to put them. 

“Some gifted students,” he said, “have 
gone elsewhere because of inadequate facili- 
ties. Dormitories have been planned to in- 
clude two 4-story pavilions, housing 84 men 
and 84 women students.” 

ENROLLMENT TOTALS 437 


Enrolled in the conservatory are 487 young 
men and women. They come from 36 States 
and 13 foreign countries. Summer school 
enrollment last year included 375 students, 
plus 25 at Northampton. “Ideally,” said 
Dean Ray Robertson, “the conservatory's en- 
rollment should never exceed 500.“ 

No problem of housing afflicts the Pea- 
body's preparatory department—generally 
considered the best and largest of its kind 
in the country. Its steady enroliment, for 
years totaling more than 2,500 students, is 
drawn from Baltimore and the metropolitan 
area. 

About 5 percent of its graduates go on to 
advanced study in the Conservatory, of which 
it is a subdivision. Its Towson studios, in a 
new building, constitute the biggest of its 
four branches (900 enrolled). Others are 
at Milford Mill Park School and Roland Park 
Country School. The main school, adjoin- 
ing the Conservatory in Mount Vernon Place, 
rings with activity day and night. 

“The school just jumps on Saturdays,” says 
its superintendent, Leah Thorp, whose as- 
sistant is Anita Phillips. “Every corner of 
this five-story building, every studio, plus 
12 studios in the Conservatory, the 51 prac- 
tice rooms, the 3 dance studios (more 
than 600 dance pupils), are filled with stu- 
dents in every branch of the curriculum.” 

All branches of study are graded and ex- 
aminations given in each. The standards for 
student performances are absolute: every 
program for a public recital must be passed 
on by a committee of examiners in advance— 
just as in the Conservatory. The prepara- 
tory department, in fact, has become a model 
for similar schools throughout the country 
and abroad. 

“For most students here,” said Miss 
Thorpe, “Peabody Preparatory is part of their 
cultural preparation,” Most go on to college, 
not to major in music—although some dis- 
cover that music is their real forte. 

TEACHERS ON FACULTY, 104 

“With 104 teachers on our faculty (includ- 
ing 50 piano instructors), we make a great 
attempt to match the student with the 
teacher; we have some teachers who are ex- 
pert with little children; some who thor- 
oughly understand the teenage group, and 


some particularly successful with the gifted, 
extraordinaril 


y talented child. 

“We make recommendations, depending on 
their rating, of graduates who can enter 
the conservatory’s advanced school. There 
comes a point at which the faculty must 
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pass cn the student's potential for a career 
must make the critical decision of whether 
his or her potential is more suited for teach- 
ing than performing.” 

The conservatory is separate from the 
equally renowned Peabody Library, housed 
in the same building—but both are related 
by the terms of their founding as entities 
of the Peabody Institute. (Originally the 
institute comprised an art galiery as well; 
it is now thg main recital hall.) 

Since its accreditation, the library services 
for the conservatory’s students and faculty 
have become a function of the Peabody In- 
stitute’s general library. Its music section 
occupies the former. reading room and holds 
more than 35,000 volumes and pieces of mu- 
sic. The National Inventory of Musical 
Sources of the Library of Congress recently 
singled it out, upon discovering that it “holds 
more rare early music items than any other 
school in the United States except the East- 
man School of Music.” 

The conservatory’s trustees, Mr. Marbury 
said, “feel that a heavy obligation rests upon 
them” to continue the purpose for which 
the Peabody was founded nearly a hundred 
years ago. The campaign for additional re- 
sources, required to carry out the role they 
are trying to fill, is well underway. 

“So far we have raised about $850,000,” he 
said, “of which more than $500,000 has come 
from the board of trustees, the women's 
board and the faculty.” 

The Ford Foundation is considering a re- 
quest for a matching grant of $500,000 and, 
Mr. Marbury added, “we are hopeful of re- 
ceiving additional funds from other founda- 
tions which have local interests.” 


Fifty Million May Not Be Wrong, but 
One Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on May 12, 
1965, the Sacramento, Calif., Bee carried 
an excellent editorial setting forth the 
long record of President Charles de 
Gaulle, of France, in his efforts to under- 
mine Western solidarity and to embar- 
rass the United States in our relations 
with other nations. I commend this ed- 
itorial to the attention of my colleagues, 

The editorial follows: 

Frrrr Muro May Not Br WRONG, BUT 
Onze Is Í 

The intractable Charles de Gaulle seems to 
decide official French policy on the exclusive 
basis of: Will it injure the U.S, position? In 
every instance of consequnece the position of 
De Gaulle reads like something out of the 
enemy camp. 

Take Vietnam. Here France has all but 
branded the United States as the aggressor. 
De Gaulle’s alinement with Red China in 
this is crucial and embarrasses and compli- 
cates the American interest. 

Take Europe. De Gaulle alone has de- 
stroyed the solidarity of the Western defense. 
In his ambition to make of France the dom- 


inant in the Western alliance, he has 
made all Western defenses 
France's. 


Take Cuba. The United States was crying 
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the attempt by Russians to turn Cuba into 
a launching pad for missiles and Cuba at- 
tempts to export revolution; for Instance, to 
Venezuela. 


Now take Santo Domingo, still an un- 
resolved issue and still extremely dangerous 
and where the least incendiary could trigger 
a new disaster. De Gaulie said he is consid- 
e recognizing the rebel “government” of 
colt Francisco Caamano Dano, In the same 
breath, De Gaulle talks of: 

Modern imperialism, which, invoking, as 
always, contrary ideologies, menaces our uni- 
verse. 

The reference pointedly is to the United 
States. 

What De Gaulle is seeking to do can be 
reduced down to the meanest politics; he is 
consumed with the ambition to make of 
France a new, grand power, and before France 
can become the leader of the West, the pres- 
ent leadership has to give way—and this 
means the United States. 

Moreover, he is running for reelection as 
President, and he has chosen the United 
States as his whipping boy in his bid for 
votes. Lastly, he is playing, obviously, for a 


“colonialism” and “imperialism.” Unhappily, 
the uncommitted take to this bait like mad. 

De Gaulle may have been the one man in 
all of France who could have ended the polit- 
ical chaos which existed within France when 
he came into power, yet he is the one man 
who also can make chaos out of what was 
Western solidarity; and he seems to be work- 
ing overtime to do it. Fifty million French- 
men cannot be wrong, perhaps, but there is 
one who is way out of line. 


The Conquest of Time and Distance Has 
Helped Floridians in Developing This 


Fine Peninsula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to see the recognition given by 
the Florida Times-Union to the Old 
Spanish Trail Festival which is now in 
progress at my hometown of Crestview. 
‘THe DEVELOPMENT OF TIME AND DISTANCE HAS 


HELPED FLORIDIANS IN DEVELOPING THIS 
FINE PENINSULA 
(By Joe Crankshaw) 

Horsemen who completed the 5-day Old 
Spanish Trail ride yesterday are sched- 
uled to be honored at an open horse show in 
Crestview today. Both the ride and the 
show are part of the Old Spanish Trall 
Festival which will last all week in Okaloosa 
County. 

Participants in the ride assembled in Talla- 
hassee last Tuesday and then followed the 
route of the Spanish Trail for 186 miles to 
Crestview. At this point, the trail approxi- 
mates the location of U.S. 90. 

The Spanish Trail originally connected 
St. Augustine, Pensacola, and New Orleans. 
The Florida segment was probably first 
blazed by Roman Catholic monks moving 
out of St. Augustine to found missions in 
the Apalachee country around Tallahassee 
and St. Marks. 

The portion of the trail between the mis- 
sions and St. Augustine was relatively well 
traveled but the section which went on to 
Pensacola was less heavily traveled. Since 
the trail was not a road but rather a rutted 
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pathway it was most often used by horse- 
men. Few carriages and wagons attempted 
to cross it and east and west Florida gen- 
erally remained unconnected by land. 

Besides being a difficult road, the trail was 
dangerous. Indians on the warpath, rene- 
gade whites, raiders from Georgia, and just 
plain bandits made it a hair-raising route 
across Florida. Use of the trail diminished 
when the English raiders from Georgia vir- 
tually wiped out the Spanish missions in the 
Apalachee region. 

Gen, Andrew Jackson and his men marched 
along the trail when he entered Florida, and 
his men undoubtedly widened it to accom- 
modate their wagons and artillery. The trail 
was also used by the men searching for a 
site for the territorial capital. Gradually it 
became a road. 

The horsemen who made the 186-mile ride 
followed a broad concrete or asphalt road- 
way which now connects Jacksonville, Talla- 
hassee and Pensacola, along with all the cit- 
ies in between. In a way, the whizzing auto- 
mobiles and the plodding horses which 
shared the road right-of-way last week were 
visible representatives of the history of trans- 
portation in Florida. 

Few, visitors and not too many residents 
know that transportation from point to 
point has not always been an easy matter. 
The average visitor or citizen looks about 
him and sees a broad, generally flat land 
which has few natural obstacles to bar his 
path and cannot understand that this State 
was once divided because of the difficulty 
of travel. 

The Spaniards settled along the coastal 
and inland waterways because ships and 
small boats were the principal means of 
travel. Roads were nonexistent and there 
were only a few trails which had either been 
made by Indians and animals or staked out 
by traders and missionaries, 

Communication between east and west 
Florida regions was by ship and this meant 
going from the site of St. Marks down the 
Gulf coast, around the Keys and back to 
St. Augustine. The voyage took many days 
but then travel by land would have been 
no quicker. 

The St. Augustine-Apalachee path was 
opened for mounted troops in 1704, accord- 
ing to State road department records, and 
& soldier is said to have traveled the 200 
miles in about 3 days. 

When the English came they built a few 
roads, the most famous of which, called the 
“King's Road,” ran from St. Augustine to 
the St. Mary's River on the north and New 
Smyrna and the Indian River on the south, 
The English used the Trail to St. 
Marks occasionally but there was little travel 
in that direction. 

During the second Spanish period no roads 
were built and the King's Road, which fol- 
lows U.S. 1, was allowed to deteriorate. 

When the United States formally acquired 
Florida in 1821, the Federal Government ap- 
propriated funds to construct a real road 
from Pensacola to St. Augustine. This road 
was large enough for wagons, had bridges 
over the small rivers and ferries for the 
larger rives and lakes which could not be 
bypassed. 


Few people can understand how difficult 
travel in Florida was in those days unless 
they have had an opportunity to fly over the 
State and see the thousands of lakes, 
swamps, and small rivers which break the 
land up and block any traveler who is not 
properly prepared to negotiate them. 

Needless to say, river boats and canoes 
continued to be the principal means of 
transportation for many years. 

The history of roadbuilding and other 
forms of communication in Florida is long 
and fascinating, including, as it does, the 
construction of a railroad over the sea, and 
later a highway over the route followed by 
the tracks. Unfortunately, it is a story that 
must be told in many chapters. 
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Roads, however, have lost none of their 
interest for Floridians, who are always inter- 
ested in safer, faster means of linking one 
section of the State with another, for they 
realize that as communications become eas- 
ier and distances are conquered, that it will 
unite the people of Florida and allow them 
to devote their energies to the maximum 
development of this most fortunate of 
peninsulas. 


Situation in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there came to my attention a statement 
made by a very distinguished community 
leader of Puerto Rico concerning Ameri- 
can foreign policy toward the Dominican 
Republic. 

This matter is currently very critical. 
Mr. Louis Ferre, of Puerto Rico, ad- 
dresses himself to the issue, and in turn 
offers some sharp commentary. 


For the information of my colleagues, 

I would like to insert Mr. Ferre's state- 
ment at this point in the Recorp: 
DOCTRINE OF Democratic SOLIDARITY 


The recent landing in the Dominican Re- 
public of U.S. forces to protect American 
citizens and property and to prevent the 
Communist takeover of this young Republic, 
has been criticized by those who would sacri- 
fice the lives of many innocent people in 
order to stick to wornout cliches of pseudo- 
champions of democracy. These people be- 
long to two groups. Those who use such 
cliches and phrases as a smokescreen to 
induce paralysis of the defensive forces of 
democracies friends, keeping the way open 
for the takeover of a Communist protected 
tyranny, or those who have lost contact with 
the realities of the mid-20th century world, 
and continue dreaming of the conditions of 
the 19th century which gave birth to our 
present democratic systems. 

The world has changed very radically since 
those days, and what were natural methods 
for young democracies during their forma- 
tion periods, are not suflicient anymore to 
help them through that period. We need to 
think boldly of new approaches to meet new 
challenges, Today there is a worldwide con- 
spiracy of Communist centers of power, per- 
fectly organized, with well trained cadres of 
men and unlimited amounts of military 
equipment, ready to seize upon the slightest 
opportunity within an inexperienced democ- 
racy, to move in at a moment of crisis and 
establish the tyrannical government of a well 
organized minority, such as exists today in 
Russia, Cuba, or China. 

It is against this reality that the true 
democracies of our time, and principally the 
United States, with its greater experience in 
self-government and more military strength, 
must weigh their responsibilities. In the 
first place, let us study what are democra- 
cies’ responsibilities. Democratic govern- 
ment is government by the people, with the 
consent of the people, for one prime pur- 
pose; the elimination of any form of tyran- 
nical government that might endanger the 
respect to the dignity, the life, or the free- 
dom of all and every one of its citizens. I 
emphasize every one,“ because people have 
developed the mistaken notion that if a 
government has been elected by a vote of the 
majority, it is legitimately democratic, even 
if some of its citizens are viciously killed or 
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arbitrarily deprived of their natural rights 
to freedom and the pursuit of happiness. 

This is, of course, a false conception of 
democracy, and has led to the mistaken no- 
tion that when people are being killed and 
denied their natural rights under a govern- 
ment that is unable to establish law and 
order even if duly elected, the rest of the 
world should stand by and permit such 
crimes without raising a hand to prevent it, 
even if such situation leads to a Communist 
takeover and the institution of a tyranny. 

Such selfish nationalistic notions are con- 
trary to the spirit of a society which is inte- 
grated today into a world community where 
the more mature and wealthier nations are 
being daily requested to help the emerging 
nations with their economic means. The 
nations of today, under what we might call 
a law of human solidarity, are responsible 
not only to their nationals, but also to hu- 
manity as a whole. They cannot pretend to 
commit crimes against innocent human be- 
ings within their boundaries unmolested, 
claiming that their territories are inviolable. 
Such concept of nationalistic freedom to 
violate the rights of man, certainly is not in 
agreement with the concept of a world under 
the principle of a United Nations and a 
World Court. 

The American foreign aid program was a 
complete reversal of the old practices of a 
world where every nation was guided only 
by selfish interest taking advantages of 
other peoples through a military conquest 
and a colonial policy of exploitation. It 
established what we might call a code of in- 
ternational moral responsibility under which 
the wealthier nations voluntarily assume the 
responsibility to help the emerging nations 

to solve their economic problems. It pro- 
claimed our Christian set of values and our 
democratic standards, as the guiding prin- 
ciples of the world community. The United 
Nations with its Four Freedoms and its 
enunciation of a bill of rights protecting all 
men, of all races, was the culmination of the 
U.S. efforts towards the establishment of a 
world under moral law, in which the human 
being is fully protected. 

To achieve our objective, in the face of the 
present communistic conspiracy to destroy 
our democratic concept of life, we must be 
ready to extend our help with a three 
pronged approach. Economic, cultural, and 
military under what we may call the doc- 
trine of democratic solidarity. The demo- 
cratic community must organize itself to 
help in extending economic and cultural aid 
to all emerging democracies. But we must 
also be ready to offer military protection to 
Prevent the Communist conspiracy from de- 
Stroying our efforts to help young democ- 
racies gain experience and maturity in evolv- 
ing their free societies. Such military ac- 
tions which are not inspired by selfish moti- 
vation of territorial or economic gain and 
which conform to the spirit of the Declara- 
tion of Bogotá and Punta del Este, cannot be 
Judged in the same light as the old time mili- 
tary interventions. They constitute our ac- 
ceptance and the acceptance of the demo- 
cratic community together with us, of our 
responsibility for protecting the success of 
Our efforts to extend economic and cultural 
aid to all emerging democratic societies. 
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Improved Coast Guard Vessels a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, I had the pleasure of attending the 
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launching of the new Coast Guard vessel 

Confidence at the Coast Guard yard at 

Curtis Bay in Maryland. This is truly 

a wonderful vessel equipped with every 

modern device to enable the Coast Guard 

to carry out the duties assigned to it in 
protecting our country. 

Our colleague, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, Congressman 
Bonner, gave the principal address at 
the launching of the Confidence. Chair- 
man Bonner called attention to many 
facts concerning the Coast Guard which 
I feel are unknown to most of us and 
which merit our serious consideration to 
insure that we continue to enact the nec- 
essary legislation to improve our Coast 
Guard vessels in the best interests of the 
United States. 

I am sure all the Members of the 
House will be interested in reading Con- 
gressman Bonner’s address and under 
unanimous consent I place it at this 
point in the Recorp. 

REMARKS OF Hon. HERBERT C. BONNER, CHAIR- 
MAN, COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES, AT LAUNCHING oF USCGC 
“CONFIDENCE” (WPC-619) at Curtis Bay, 
Mbp., on May 8, 1965 
I am pleased and proud to be present at 

the launching of this beautiful vessel today. 

For all too long, I have observed the Coast 
Guard struggling with war surplus castoffs 
to the detriment not only of its missions but 
also at the risk of the heroic men who make 
up its membership, 

The Coast Guard has always been very 
close to my heart, living as I do on the coast 
of North Carolina. I have long known first- 
hand of the efforts that it makes to protect 
our shipping. Since I have been a member, 
and am presently chairman, of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
I have had even greater opportunity to get 
a broad understanding of its many functions. 

The necessity for newer and better 
equipped vessels increases as the missions 
assigned to the Coast Guard increase. Up to 
a few years ago, we had no worry about 
Soviet incursion of our fishing grounds. 
Now, off Alaska, the New England coast and 
the Florida coast, this has become a danger- 
ous situation, not only to the livelihood, but 
also to the lives, of our fishermen. 

We have seen the Cuban threat increased, 


only to be kept under reasonable control 


through the efforts of the Coast Guard. 

The grave situation in the Dominican Re- 
public may mean more work in the Carib- 
bean. 

Just a week ago the Navy, with the Presi- 
dent's approval, requested the redeployment 
of 17 of the best of the Coast Guard's versa- 
tile 83-foot cutters to patrol the waters off 
the coasts of Vietnam. The duty is in a 
field of special competence for the Coast 
Guard. This instance highlights the huge 
responsibility of the Coast Guard and the 
need for it to be constantly ready. Although 
the move is a clearly necessary one, the fact 
remains that it deprives major areas of our 
east, gulf and west coasts of the search, 
rescue, and law-enforcement protection 
which these cutters would normally provide. 
This is a matter of great concern. 

This week I and other members of our com- 
mittee introduced legislation to authorize 
the immediate replacement of the 17 cutters 
going into Far Eastern service. I am pleased 
to report that the committee and the House 

the emergency and quickly acted. 
But even so, it will be from 14 to 18 months 
before the new vessels are constructed and 
become operational. 

As an interim measure our committee di- 
rected that I and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, Mr. ManLAAnb, of California, write the 
Commandant, urging that every effort should 
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be made to acquire vessels from other sources 
to meet urgent domestic needs in the coming 
months. I hope and expect that this will be 
done, 

Since the duty of authorizing expenditures 
for Coast Guard equipment has come to my 
committee, I haye made every effort to ex- 
pand its requests for new vessels. I have 
one grave criticism of its actions, however. 
I feel that the service is much too modest in 
its requests for new equipment and faclli- 
ties. Only now is it undertaking the con- 
struction of new large cutters to replace the 
wartime castoffs that it has been using for 
the past 20 years or more. Qne has only to 
understand the severe and dangerous work 
undertaken by these vessels to realize the 
necessity for the newest and safest equip- 
ment. 

I am hopeful that in the future we will 
be able to do more in this respect to upgrade 
the Coast Guard fleet. It is performing a 
vital function, not only for those who use 
our waters, but also for those of us who are 
fortunate enough to travel abroad, whether 
it be by sea or air. ‘Their ocean station 
vessels and their aircraft are continuously 
on the alert to respond to any emergency. 

We must redouble our efforts to maintain 
the proud record of safety that has been es- 
tablished through the efforts of the Coast 
Guard and this can only be accomplished by 
providing it with the tools to do its work. 

It is my hope and expectation that more 
and more new vessels will be provided to 
better enable the Coast Gurd to meet its 
responsibilities as time goes on. 

I, for my part, intend to do my best to see 
that this occurs. 

Thank you. 


A Policy To Coordinate Social Security 
Disability and Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Programs To Avoid Shuttling 
Citizens Back and Forth From One 
Agency to Another 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


¥ MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, every 
congressional office which handles a large 
volume of cases involving constituents 
in their dealings with Federal agencies 
has become familiar with the shuttlecock 
procedure by which the constituent is 
sent from agency to agency, back and 
forth. Under the very best. of circum- 
stances, some of this is inevitable, be- 
cause of the specific jurisdiction of agen- 
cy programs and the fact that, for the 
citizen’s own good, several agencies may 
have to become involved. But it is indeed 
infuriating when he is given conflicting 
advice by several agencies, and sent from 
one to another in vain. 


Recently, I came across a rather classic 
case in which the constituent was an am- 
putee with other disabilities. He applied 
for social security disability benefits, but 
was turned down because it was felt that 
with a proper artificial limb and other re- 
habilitation, he could hold a job. The 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service in Mis- 
souri, on the other hand, felt that reha- 
bilitation in his case would not assure 
employability, and sent him back to so- 
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cial security, which felt he could be em- 
ployable if rehabilitated—and so on. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report that 
at my request this man’s application for 
rehabilitation services was further re- 
viewed; it was subsequently approved and 
he has been fitted with a new artificial 
limb and efforts are being made to give 
him every opportunity to return to useful 
employment. I do not know what the 
outcome will be—perhaps he will be 
found to be unable to handle substantial 
employment, at which point there will 
certainly be no further question about 
his eligibility for social security disability 
benefits. 


INQUIRY TO SECRETARY CELEBREZZE 


But this case led me to wonder how 
much coordination there is—and how 
much there could be—of the social se- 
curity disability and the vocational re- 
habilitation programs, both of which are 
well administered through the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by capable and dedicated officials. Con- 
sequently, I sent the following letter to 
Secretary Anthony J. Celebrezze: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 22, 1965. 
Hon. ANTHONY J. CELEBREZZE, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: How much coordina- 
tion is there between the people at social 
security who deal with the disability bene- 
fits program, and the State and local office 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Service? 
I wish you would get both the outstanding 
Director of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Mary E. Switzer, and your fine Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, Robert M. Ball, to 
join in a report to me on how these two 
programs are coordinated, 

My inquiry arises from a case on which I 
Just worked. A constituent was rejected for 
social security disability benefits on the 
grounds that with the proper prosthetic 
devices, and other rehabilitation service, 
etc, he could be employable; the Missouri 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation apparent- 
ly did nothing to help him because they felt 
he was more likely a candidate for social se- 
curity disability. After writing to one agency 
and then to the other, I am happy to report 
that the Missouri Vocational Rehabilitation 
finally is going to provide him some service, 
but whether he will be employable I cannot 
say. But for months this man was shuttled 
from one agency to the other, each saying 
that he was the other's responsibility. 

Since both programs are centered in your 
department, I am sure you are actively seek- 
ing to achieve the best possible coordination 
between them where they are dealing with 
the same individual. So I would appreciate 
knowing what is being done and how it is 
being done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan, 
LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 
Member of Congress, 
Third District, Mo. 
REPORT ON COORDINATION BY COMMISSIONERS 
BALL AND SWITZER 

Mr, Speaker, I have today received a 
report on this matter from the Commis- 
sioner of Social Security and the Com- 
missioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
which I feel the Members would all want 
to read. I have a high regard for both 
officials, and I strongly believe in both 
programs. When I first came to Con- 
gress I was proud to vote for the ex- 
panded vocational rehabilitation pro- 
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gram sponsored in the 83d Congress by 
two Members from Pennsylvania, Rep- 
resentatives McConnell and Kelley. And 
of course it was my great privilege to be 
able to vote for the Mills bills which made 
it possible for disabled workers to begin 
collecting social security before age 65; 
first we reduced this age to 50, then re- 
moved the age requirement entirely. As 
good as these programs are, we must 
constantly work at keeping them alert 
to the problems of the individual. 

Mr. Speaker, the report referred to is 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1965. 
Hon. Leonor K. SULLIVAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mrs. SULLIVAN: The question con- 
tained in your letter of March 22, 1965, re- 
garding coordination between the Social 
Security Administration and the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration relates to a 
subject of utmost importance to our depart- 
ment. I am enclosing a report by Mr. Robert 
M. Ball, Commissioner of Social Security, and 
Miss E. Switzer, Commissioner of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, on this matter. Please 
call on me if you desire any further informa- 
tion on these programs. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Acting Secretary. 
REPORT FOR REPRESENTATIVE LEONOR K, SUL- 

LIVAN ON THE COORDINATION BETWEEN THE 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND VOCATIONAL RERABILI- 

TATION PROGRAMS 

We can assure you that there has been, 
and continues to be, close coordination be- 
tween the Social Security Administration and 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion on all matters of mutual program in- 
terest affecting rehabilitation for individuals 
who apply for disability insurance benefits, 
Our respective staffs are constantly seeking 
improvements in methods and techniques for 
coordinating joint efforts. The Social Secu- 
rity Administration and Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration endeavors in this area 
are based on the congressional intent that 
disability applicants with vocational reha- 
bilitatlon potential be identified, referred, 
and given vocational rehabilitation services 
wherever possible to restore them to produc- 
tive capacity. 

Individual determinations to provide serv- 
ices, of course, fall within the jurisdiction 
of State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
Each agency operates with joint Federal- 
State financing under a State plan which is 
consistent with the Federal vocational reha- 
bilitation law and the regulations issued 
thereunder, We are constantly striving to 
assure that disability applicants who have 
a potential for rehabilitation are afforded 
the opportunity to get those services from 
the State agency. We have made consider- 
able progress along these lines, with an in- 
creasing number of applicants rehabilitated 
each year; however, we also recognize that 
more remains to be done. 

The large number of applicants for dis- 
ability benefits presents a continuing prob- 
lem for the limited supply of State vocational 
rehabilitation financial resources and facili- 
ties. So that these facilities and resources 
can be utilized most effectively, it has been 
necessary for State agencies to adopt a reha- 
bilitation screening process to select for 
rehabilitation consideration those who are 
most likely to have capacity for restoration 
to productive activity. We have 
to have the agency review every disability 
applicant's file for rehabilitation potential, 
taking into account, among other things, the 
nature of his disability and his vocational 
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and educational background. Applicants se- 
lected by the State agency are given an 
opportunity to discuss with a counselor the 
services that could be made available to him 
under the rehabilitation pi The 
agency then determines the applicants to 
whom services should be offered. The sery- 
ices are available regardless of the outcome 
of the disability claim—whether it is al- 
lowed or denied. 

In spite of our activities to achieve maxi- 
mum coordination with each State agency. 
it is still unfortunately true that some in- 
dividuals who are denied disability insurance 
benefits are also not accepted for rehabilita- 
tion services. This occurs in most instances 
because of inherent differences between the 
criteria applicable to a determination of elig- 
ibility for disability benefits and the criteria 
applied in determining an applicant's eligibil- 
ity for rehabilitation within the limits of an 
individual State's program and resources. 
It is a continuing objective of the Social 
Security Administration, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Administration, and the State 
agencies to eliminate as far as possible those 
situations in which a social security appli- 
cant with good potential for restoration to 
productive employment may fall to receive 
appropriate rehabilitation services. When- 
ever such cases are called to the attention 
of the agencies involved, special efforts are 
made to correct the difficulty wherever pos- 
sible and to have the applicant considered 
for rehabilitation services in as responsive 
and helpful a manner as possible. 

In addition to efforts to improve the case- 
by-case referral of disability applicants for 
rehabilitation services, we have been carry- 
ing out various joint demonstration projects 
and activities designed to promote better in- 
terpr coordination. These include: 

1, A joint Social Security Administration- 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
Handbook is being prepared to afford voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors a more com- 
prehensive knowledge of the Social Security 
Administration program and procedures and 
enable them to better plan for the rehabil- 
itation of social security applicants. 

2. A demonstration project has been started 
in Atlanta, Ga. to determine the most 
feasible time for referral of the social secu- 
rity applicant for vocational rehabilitation 
and placement services and to determine the 
most effective way of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of the agencies most directly involved 
in the disability determination and rehabil- 
itation process—the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, the State vocational rehabil- 
itation agency, and the State employment 
service. 

3. A demonstration project has been carried 
out in the District of Columbia Vocational 
Rehabilitation Agency involving the rehabil- 
itation of social security applicants in situa- 
tions where it appears that such rehabilita- 
tion can be achieved quickly. This project 
has established the need for looking further 
into the provision of intensive counseling 
and placement services to disability appli- 
cants. 

4. A research project to determine the 
optimum amount of evidence necessary for 
effectively evaluating disability for benefit 
purposes as well as the rehabilitation poten- 
tial of social security applicants was con- 
ducted in three States—Minnesota, Ohio, and 
Louisiana. A final report on the project is 
now being prepared. 

5. Projects have been undertaken in 11 
States to provide data on new techniques 
for rehabilitating severely disabled bene- 
ficiaries. These demonstration projects, now 
near completion, studied the extent to which 
those so severely disabled as to become social 
security beneficiaries and not normally con- 
sidered as rehabilitation candidates, actually 
could be restored to employment through the 
provision of intensive services by rehabilita- 
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tion centers. A final report is expected soon 
and undoubtedly will be of considerable help 
both in program planning and in providing 
services for this severely disabled group. 
ROBERT M. BALL, 
Commissioner, 
Social Security. 
Mary E. SWITZER, 
Commissioner, 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Santa Cruz County Will Have the Most 
Skilled Waitresses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration war on poverty may be 
largely useless and extravagantly waste- 
ful, but certainly we will have a better 
educated and more highly skilled army 
of unemployed than ever before. 

In New York and Washington where 
the politicians stridently deplore the 
large numbers of unemployed there are 
no job training programs for restaurant 
workers—waiters are simply imported 
from Europe. 

In my district, where there is no 
scarcity of competent, willing waitresses, 
the Federal Government is financing a 
school for waitresses at extraordinary 
expense. 

Mr. Frank Orr, the editor of the Wat- 
sonville Register-Pajaronian, tells about 
the training program far better than I. 
The program is probably not typical— 
it may be one of the wisest, most effi- 
cient, least extravagent and most pro- 
ductive in the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to include his 
editorial comment of April 30, 1965: 

Be of good cheer, oh diners-out. Santa 
Cruz County is about to acquire a brandnew 
crop of intensively trained waitresses, famil- 
iar not only with practical matters (serve 
on the left, take away on the right) and 
quaint folk customs (pour a little wine and 
the bits of cork, if any, in the host's glass, 
and wait for him to taste it), but also with 
something called background and theory, 
which will help take up 2 weeks of their 
course. b 

Not. you understand, that we have even a 
teensy objection to the exceptional skills and 
cheerful demeanor of the ladies who make 
eating out a delightful adventure right now. 
For patience, good humor, and the ability to 
get the rare steak in front of the fellow who 
wants it rare, they are unsurpassed at the 
Pump Room, Antoine's, the Tour d'Argent or 
Simpson’s-in-the-Strand. 

But a new platoon ts to go into training at 
Cabrillo College, under a program financed 
by the Federal Government at a cost of 
$25,591, we are informed by Representative 
Burt Tatcorr. One hundred unemployed 
women from the Santa Cruz city area will be 
given 6-week crash courses in how to be 
Waitresses. When they get through, and 
augment the most excellent force now in 
action in this area, Santa Cruz County 
should become a mecca for all those who 
enjoy gracious dining. 

The Government's program for training 
Americans in new skills is a whole hog propo- 
sition, In what other area of the Nation's 
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life would people be trained in such a man- 
ner for employment in private industry? 
(Adult education already is hard at work 
turning out new crops of bank tellers in 
Watsonville, a training job which previously 
was left to banks themselves. The benefits of 
this training have not yet been extended to 
the newspaper industry; our printers train 
our apprentices, and the mysteries of switch- 
boards and news story construction are usu- 
ally unvelled by office managers and manag- 
ing editors.) 

The supervision of these classes will like- 
wise be of the highest order. There will be 
a coordinator drawing $9 an hour for a few 
hours, but the classes will actually be under 
the supervision of the head of waitresses at 
a Santa Cruz restaurant. This chief in- 
structor will draw $6 per classroom hour from 
the Federal grant, and that isn't exactly hay, 
even if it’s realized that outside time will be 
necessary for preparation, 

The instructor’s job is not a permanent 
one, of course. If it were, and if the weekly 
hours ran to 40, and the job was a year- 
round proposition, then the salary would be 
at an annual rate of $12,280. 

This may give pause to the regular faculty 
at Cabrillo, which must draw its pay from 
local and State funds, not Federal, and 
which averages $8,900 a year. It might even 
cause a top-ranking Ph. D. on the Cabrillo 
teaching staff to add up his own salary, of 
just under $12,000, and wonder whether he 
chose the right calling. But let him just 
wait; chances are he'll never see a drop of 
coffee spilled in a saucer the rest of his life, 


Mr. Speaker, unfortunately, when 
these ladies graduate, fresh fruit and 
vegetable prices may be so high—due to 
the crop spoilage from lack of harvest 
labor in the adjoining fields—that the 
Great Society may not be able to dine 
out. 


Milwaukee Journal Hails the Success of 
the Manpower Retraining Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
editorial, the Milwaukee Journal hailed 
the notable success of the manpower re- 
training program. The editorial set 
forth concisely and cogently the great 
value of this program in reducing un- 
employment and strengthening our 
economy. 


I include the text of the editorial: 
TAXPAYERS, NoT Tax EATERS 


Signing legislation to extend the man- 
power retraining program recently, President 
Johnson remarked that the effort has been 
“a wise and necessary companion to our ef- 
forts in the education field.” 

The assessment was correct. Nothing dem- 
onstrates the program’s success better than 
the fact that three-fourths of those who have 
received training have been placed in jobs, 
have in the President's words, become “tax- 
payers instead of tax eaters.” 

The latest report on the program from the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shows that 320,000 unemployed persons have 
been approved for training, with 135,000 cur- 
rently enrolled. 

Growth in quality and adaptability of the 
labor supply is becoming more and more 
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important in order to keep abreast of the 
changing occupational profile of the econ- 
omy. Training and retraining, together with 
a dynamic educational system, are essential 
to achieve this objective. 

Of the 70 million persons 18 years old and 
older in the labor force last year, 5 out of 9 
had completed high school. However, less 
than one-half of that group had been ex- 
posed to some college training. At the op-. 
posite end of the scale, schooling had stopped 
with the eighth grade or below for about 
one person in four. In other words, the 
undereducated group (by current standards) 
is more than twice as large as the number 
of college graduates in the labor force. 

These facts help explain why, despite signs 
of an increasing volume of unfilled job open- 
ings, suitable employment opportunities can- 
not be found today for many of the 3,750,000 
or so unemployed persons. Educational de- 
ficiency isn't the only reason, of course. 
Technological change and growing emphasis 
upon service Industries have given rise to 
many new occupations and are causing the 
obsolescence of old ones. Thus, a premium 
is placed upon a good basic education as a 
measure of capacity to learn new skills. 

As this year's manpower report puts it: 
“Education is becoming an essential inter- 
mediary between man and his work.” 


Judge or Jury? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, aside from 
the obvious moral implications involved 
in the spread of pornographic material 
among young people, the declining level 
of cultural quality is a major concern of 
critics and other distinguished profes- 
sional persons in the entertainment and 
publishing fields. 

The noted drama and movie critic of 
the New York Herald Tribune, Judith 
Crist, has been eloquently outspoken in 
her analyses of the trashy content of 
much contemporary dramatic offering. 
In the last analysis obscene literature 
and obscene theater are bad art—if they 
are art at all. 

Unfortunately, the current legal test 
that anything is legally acceptable to 
the public if it does not offend the low- 
es common denominator of the commu- 
nity standard, is responsible for this 
depreciation of culture. The unfortu- 
nate connotation of these recent deci- 
sions is that the people of a community 
are not even in a position to develop a 
practical and acceptable standard of 
their own, especially as regards the minor 
children of that community. This is be- 
cause the courts in an obvious dilemma 
between the necessary protection of free 
speech and publication and their inabil- 
ity to ascertain a standard for the com- 
munity, have chosen to arbitrarily set 
a standard of the court's own choosing— 
namely, the community’s moral subcel- 
lar or nethermost level. 

An interesting commentary on this 
pressing question appeared in the April- 
May issue of the Newsletter of Operation 
Yorkville, the community agency in New 
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York City which is leading the anti- 
pornography drive in that city. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to call the 
attention of my colleagues to this article 
entitled “Judge or Jury?” as well as the 
observations of a noted jurist in this 
connection, immediately following the 
article: 

JUDGE or JURY 

Reflections on recent obscenity decisions, 
both local and national, require, it seems to 
us, the posing of three pertinent questions: 
Should not the test of obscenity rest, after 
all, on the standard of the community? 
Does a jury represent the community? Do 
not the defendant and the people have a 
Tight to trial by jury? 

The questions must be asked in New York 
State, for here obscenity cases are tried by 
judges in criminal court and, if carried 
through, by seven justices in the State Court 
of Appeals. The questions must be asked 
on & national level, for last June Mr. Justice 
Brennan (Mr. Justice Goldberg concurring) 
of the U.S. Supreme Court said in his 
Jacobellis opinion: The question of whether 
a particular work is obscene necessarily im- 
plicates a question of constitutional law * * *. 
Such an issue, we think, must ultimately be 
decided by this Court.” 

The questions must be asked, for too many 
justices have proven themselyes too special- 
ized, too doctrinaire in their readings of the 
law and the Constitution. 

The December 1964 issue of the Notre 
Dame Lawyer turns its attention to the ques- 
tion of “Obscenity in the Supreme Court:" 
“It ts impossible to consider this question 
out of context. It must be considered in 
relation to the time and place of sale or 
exhibition of the disputed item * * the 
only viable standard is the standard of the 
community of the time and place; that is 
to say, the standard of the jury, for, in our 
Jurisprudential system, the jury is the 
community.” 

The Notre Dame Lawyer also refiects: “If 
the (Supreme) Court itself must decide the 
issues in obscenity cases, why must it not 
decide for itself, for example, whether a con- 
victed murderer, when he fired the fatal 
shot, was capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong and not under a compulsion he was 
powerless to resist? And, if there is no such 
duty in a murder case, why is there in an ob- 
scenity case? If there is such a duty in ob- 
scenity cases, is not the right of free expres- 
sion thereby given priority over the right 
of life itself and, if so, what basis is there 
for this extraordinary preference? 

“No one doubts that our murderer is ac- 
corded due process of law when he is sent 
to his death on a jury's finding that he was 
sane when he inflicted the fatal wound; but 
the author or publisher or peddier, as the 
case may be, of The Tropic of Cancer“ is not 
accorded due process of law until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States decides is- 
sues, (Yet) both involve the selfsame provi- 
sion of the Constitution, namely, the due 
process clause of the 14th amendment.” 

We submit, with the Notre Dame Lawyer, 
“that the Supreme Court would be well ad- 
vised to reexamine the problem of obscenity 
and, more particularly, to recognize the jury 
as the authentic alter ego of the community, 
reflecting its morals and mores more truly 
than even the wisest of Judges.” 

We submit, further, that New York State 
officials would be well advised that the de- 
Yendant and the people should have a right 
to trial by jury. 


JUDGE HOFSTADTER ADVOCATES: “Jury” 


“On the basic assumption that pornog- 
raphy may not find shelter under the wing 
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of the first amendment—that it Is not im- 
mune from proscription; it is our submission 
that the desired result in the application of 
the law, within the criterion established by 
Roth, can be best achieved by relegating the 
issue in each instance to a local Jury, which 
shall be the sole judge of the law and the 
facts—the rule which continues to obtain in 
libel cases to this day.“ 

New York Judge Samuel H. Hofstadter in 
part I of an article coauthored with Shirley 
R. Leyittan (New York State Bar Journal, 
February 1965) says: “It is not surprising 
that the Supreme Court has not succeeded 
in drawing ‘the dim and uncertain line’ be- 
tween proscribed obscenity and constitu- 
tionally protected expression. -The Court 
is hopelessly—and inevitably—divided. And 
the division cannot be viewed simplistically 
as one of philosophy only. For the fission 
crisscrosses the Court,, and the views of the 
Justices, as Judged from their expression, re- 
main neither constant nor confined to the 
identic spokesman * * * we question that 
any logical pattern emerges from the Court’s 
swithering course.“ 

Judge Hofstadter sees that “the dificulty 
is that the Justices have unwittingly followed 
a line hewn by a simpler age and have sought 
for mere definitions—and nominal reformu- 
lations of definitions—as the key to a solu- 
tion. It is now eminently clear that no 
definition, however carefully carved out, or 
by whomever formulated can ever suffice in- 
definitely. * * * What is required * * * is 
a reorientation of both approach and pro- 
cedure dealing with this matter. 

“Obscenity is not a true constitutional 
problem but rather one of application of gen- 
erally valid statutes. Hence, when an effort 
is made to bring matter within its protection, 
the Supreme Court should be more diffident 
in arrogating to itself subjective evaluations. 
This is a jury’s function. * * * In the con- 
text of pornography, the jury process is 
uniquely salutary—and imperative. 

“The role of the Supreme Court is to an- 
nounce standards, not to proceed in each 
instance on an ad hoc basis; for the Court 
to do so is both sociologically and juridically 
unsound. * * * The tortuous process of ad 
hoc decision at the summit in this fluid area 
has resulted in a ‘gaseous expansion’ of the 
penumbra of the first amendment to an ex- 
tent that has emboldened many to espouse 
publicly the strange view that pornography 
enjoys complete immunity as an aspect of 
freedom of expression.” 

Judge Hofstadter proposes that “In every 
case where the question arises and howso- 
ever it arises, the issue of obscenity be rele- 
gated to a jury manifesting the community 
view which reflects the varying imponder- 
ables on a local level.” 


Raise Him Up Again and All of Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 100th anniversary of the burial of 
Abraham Lincoln, a program was held on 
Sunday, May 2, 1965, at New Salem Vil- 
lage—Lincoln’s home as a youth—dur- 
ing which an eloquent invocation was 
uttered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Michael O. 
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Driscoll, pastor of Our Saviour Church, 
Jacksonville, III. 


This eloquent testimonial belongs high 
in the literature of Lincoln. Here is the 
text: 

TRIBUTE ro LINCOLN 
Who dares to speak the name of God? 
We do. 
God—Father—your children dare it and do. 
And, having risked this, we dare even more; 
We ask you to listen. 
We demand your attention. 


Listen, God, 

We have something big to ask; 
Something we need, 

The world needs. 


Here is what we ask. 


When men begin to forget you, 

Or your Son, 

(As they have done and do), 

We know you have ways to jog their memo- 
ries, $ 

To make them remember. 


We think you did it once before, 
Some hundred years ago or more. 


A man came here, 

Somewhat like (now be patient, God) 

Somewhat like your Christ he was— 

To be sure, as a tallow-candle resembles the 
gun 

But the likeness, was there all right. 

Perhaps we didn’t know it then, 

But now we do. 


A log cabin was his Bethlehem. 

He was poor, 

When we call him a redeemer, 

We write the word in lower-case, God, in 
small letters. 

But he was a redeemer. 

He delivered men from bondage, 

And he preached malice toward none and 
love for all, 

And he, too, like the grain of wheat, 

Perished that a harvest could be reaped. 

The dreams he forged here in this Nazareth 
on the Sangamon, 

Were to lead him to his Calvary beside the 
Potomac, 

On the hills of Gettysburg, he spoke his 
Sermon on the Mount, 

And then he was murdered on a Friday in 
Spring, 

(Strange, strange anniversary), 

And was laid in the tomb. 


Tonight, God, we ask for his resurrection, 

Not in the bones and flesh that knew this 
land before, 

But raise him up again. 

This is what we ask, 

(Your forgetful children who have no right 
to ask). 

Let him live again. 

Let him think, and love and speak again 

In every mind and heart and mouth, 

That prays this prayer. 

Let him think and love and speak again, 

In others, too; 

In all men, 


They say he walks at midnight, God. 
Let him walk in all our mornings 

And in the heat of the day 

And in our evening's coolness. 

Let him walk. 


Wherever we walk. 
Wherever all men walk, let him walk again. 


Raise him up again in all of us. 
This is what we ask, 
When we pray for his resurrection, 


This is what we ask of you, God, 
In the name of Jesus Christ, 
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Northeastern Gives Push to Industry 
Conversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
World War II a number of industrial 
concerns, in New England and elsewhere, 
have been largely dependent for business 
On the defense and defense-related con- 
tracts of the Federal Government. It is 
Only recently that we have realized that 
the predictable adjustments in the pat- 
tern of our defense spending will neces- 
Sitate a review of our production 
Capabilities. 

One of the leaders in this effort to 

ahead economically is Northeast- 
ern University in Boston, Mass. Under 
the dynamic leadership of its President 
Asa Knowles, Northeastern has .de- 
veloped an imaginative program to assist 
New England businessmen in diversify- 
ing to commercial, civilian production, 

In the Boston Globe for Sunday, May 
16, Science-Industry Reporter Donald 
White discussed the Northeastern pro- 
gram and its new director, Dr. Harry 
Wilkinson, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

I would like to call this important 
program to the attention of the House by 
inserting the Boston Globe article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

NORTHEASTERN GIVES PUSH TO INDUSTRY CON- 
VERSION—NEW DEAN To HEAD PROJECT 
(By Donald White) 

Northeastern University is launching a 
Unique attack on the problem of industrial 
Conversion. Beginning May 27, in conjunc- 
tion with the management consultant firm 
Harbridge House, Inc., the university will 
Conduct an executive management seminar 
to tackle the problem from the top, using the 
Case study method. 

The seminars (the one beginning this 
month is hopefully the forerunner of many) 
will comprise eight sessions of about 5 hours 
each. They will be aimed at teams of three 
to six persons from local companies. One of 
the team members must be the company 
President or a key decisionmaking exec- 
Utive. 

The need for conversion has been stimu- 
lated by rapid technological change and re- 
duced defense spending. Massachusetts’ de- 
fense-orlented industry is vitally concerned. 

Some of the program's objectives are: 

Emplinsis of the practical difficulties faced 
by senior executives in small and medium- 
Sized technically based firms in maintaining 
growth during periods of rapidly shifting 
Markets and technological change. 

Demonstrations of how some firms have 
Overcome such difficulties. 

Identification of techniques to achieve 
realistic growth. 

Assistance in developing a skeletal plan 
for practical use. 

The program has been about a year devel- 
©ping with $30,000 in funding from the 
Department of Defense, the Small Business 
Administration, and the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Some indication 
of the importance attached to it by North- 
eastern is demonstrated by the fact that it 
has been directed from the office of Presi- 
dent Asa S. Knowles. 
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Riding herd on the project has been John 
B. Whitla, assistant to the president. “Di- 
rect translation of ideas from classroom to 
company,” is his nutshell description of the 
program. 

Soon, however, the seminars will be under 
new management. Northeastern has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Harry E. 
Wilkinson of Wakefield as dean of the Col- 
lege of Business Administration effective July 
1. The new dean's department is scheduled 
to take over responsibility for the conversion 
seminars, 

Dr. Wilkinson will succeed Dean Roger S. 
Hamilton of Newton Highlands, who, at his 
own request, will return to full-time teach- 
ing as professor of economics. 

Wilkinson is currently a senior consultant 
and project director for Harbridge House. He 
will direct all programs in business admin- 
istration and management sponsored by 
Northeastern. These include a recently 
established policy to extend the concept of 
cooperative education beyond graduate level 
to practicing executives throughout industry. 

The new dean has a B.A. from Princeton, 
an M.B.A. from Washington University, St. 
Louis, and a doctorate in business admin- 
istration from the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. 

Dr. Wilkinson intends to establish closer 
ties between the business and academic com- 
munities, to the mutual benefit of both. 
Toward this end a management institute 
will be formed within the College of Busi- 
ness Administration to serve companies both 
collectively and individually. 

Of the conversion project, Dr. Wilkinson 
says: We won't presume to tell the presidents 
their job but will merely help them reach 
decisions.” 

He says the program is more than an al- 
ternative to hiring management consultants. 
I will be considerably less expensive ($300 
per person for a minimum team of three) 
and there will be no time wasted in educat- 
ing the consultant. 


Reply to Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently mailed a questionnaire to my con- 
stituents concerning matters of national 
interest. 

In response to the questionnaire Mr. 
Marvin H. Mason, a constituent of mine 
from Rutherfordton, N.C., made some 
very sound observations and recommen- 
dations which I feel would be of interest 
and help to every Member of the House. 

Mr. Mason's letter is as follows: 

RUTHERFORDTON, N.C., 
May 8, 1965. 
Hon. BAS. L. WHITENER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. j 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITENER: Thank you 
for your questionnaire, which I have checked 
and am enclosing with this letter. You are 
probably making a survey, and I hope I will 
be of some assistance to you. 

Your questions, of course, illustrate the 
complex problems that you have in acting 
on and creating legislation for the good of 
our country. A yes-or-no answer sometimes 
brings things to a hard decision, but I know 
you must make them in that manner. 
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Please permit me to expound on an item or 
two, and I will try to be as brief as possible. 

The cotton legisiation passed last year, in 
my opinion, is largely responsible for the 
present improvement in the overall textile 
business. I do think that one day the Con- 
gress is going to stop subsidizing wealthy 
Mississippi Delta and west coast cotton 
farmers. A completely free market without 
subsidy or controls could be appropriate. I 
personally think it is. 

Foreign aid in many areas certainly has 
outlived its usefulness, I wish it was kept 
under the control of the Congress instead of 
the executive branch. The time is never 
likely to come when we do not have to be 
concerned about the economic well-being 
and the political liberties of our world neigh- 
bors, near and far. No financial institution, 
perhaps, would loan money to individuals, 
and certainly would not give it without some 
reasonable expectation of an improvement 
that indicated stability enough to one day 
repay. Charitable people sometimes give 
with no expectations of being repaid, but 
even they expect the recipient to become ma- 
ture enough to look after their own affairs 
except in extreme emergencies. I may be 
old fashioned in this area, but I even believe 
the Peace Corps, if it is a good deal, should 
have its check picked up by those who re- 
ceive the benefits, Hiring first-class help at 
low wages should be a good deal for anyone. 

On the education income tax exemption 
for college students, I am in the process of 
paying bills for a son in Davidson College. 
My oldest son and his wife have just left my 
financial care. This son graduated from 
North Carolina State last year where he and 
his wife were both students. Presently he 
is an employee of the U.S. Government as a 
naval ensign at Pensacola, Fla, My third 
son is a junior in high school, I speak then 
with some responsibility when I state that 
in reality I am opposed to all tax exemptions 
that cannot be equally claimed by everyone. 
Lack of a tax angle did not keep me from 
making necessary sacrifices for this educa- 
tional expense, and I do not believe it would 
keep anyone else from doing the same, I 
think perhaps if we closed all tax loopholes, 
and I really mean all of them, our tax bur- 
dens might be more bearable to all of us. 

I am just not rational on the labor ques- 
tion. I do not approve of labor’s advantage 
as a separate segment of society. I can only 
believe it has gained its present position 
because of its political force, and I just re- 
sent pressures. Even the right to work law 
is only a step in the right direction in my 
opinion. I am completely disgusted with 
the autonomy of the National Labor Relations 
Board and really cannot understand its 
existence. 

Regarding wage hour law coverage to re- 
quire minimum payment of $1.25 per hour, 
I think the Government has a function to 
set up minimum requirements. The exact 
amount that these requirements might be 
can be answered better by your statisticians. 
A $1.25 per hour may be appropriate. 

The antipoverty law may or may not be 
successful. I have listed no on this ques- 
tionaire, because I cannot anticipate how 
effective it will be. I am aware that people 
who are motivated with less ambitions may 
not want to leave or cannot leave poverty 
stricken areas of our country. It does seem 
to me that being fair and equitable is too 
harsh treatment for some of our citizens. 
They need help, and if this help is charity, 
then so be it. I do think that Puerto Rico 
has provided a better solution in that busi- 
ness was enticed to these areas. I believe 
business could be enticed to other poverty 
stricken places by similar methods. It may 
be a problem like Moses faced, in that the 
old generation just will never be able to get 
it done, Emphasis on youth through educa- 
tion and opportunity should have a fair 
chance. To be more specific, if $750 million 
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looks like it is making headway, then we 
ought to be willing to back a good thing with 
some more money. 

Immigration laws in my opinion should 
only exclude those unfitted for American 
citizenship. One day we are going to have an 
over abundance of population in this coun- 
try, but I hope civilization will partially solve 
this one in all countries 

I am opposed to mixing religious with 
public facilities on a compulsory basis. I 
have never believed in public prayer and cer- 
tainly no compulsory religious exercises of 
any sort. Somehow or another my Presby- 
terian beliefs are not violated by a complete 
seperation of church and state, 

Your reapportionment question Is a hard 
one too. I almost believe that the right to 
govern should be given to those who are in- 
terested in government, I fear power blocks 
of all sorts from unions to the chamber of 
commerce, from march-ins and sit-ins to 
appeals from the pulpit. Larger population 
create different problems than when this 
State was a rural society, I am not sure 
that the best government does not usually 
come from people that weigh causes, results, 
and possible equitable solutions, Iam afraid 
of block voting, but I think it is unfair to 
withold equal representation from those in- 
terested, so perhaps we do not need a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Thank you for reading this for I know it is 
much more than you bargained for. I really 
just want to state that I think you are a 
man without angles and persona] axes to 
grind, and I am real proud that you repre- 
sent us in our Nation’s Capitol. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin H, Mason. 


Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article which appeared in Con- 
servation Department Topics,” volume 
11, No. 10, dated May 13, 1965, published 
by the Michigan Conservation Commis- 
sion, supporting Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore. 

That execellent statement shows the 
support of the people of the State of 
Michigan for S. 936 sponsored by the 
distinguished junior Senator of the State 
of Michigan, the Honorable PHILIP HART, 
to establish a Sleeping Bear Dunes Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

I believe it is the consensus of the 
people of the State of Michigan that 
this is an important and necessary item 
of conservation legislation necessary to 
preserve a great national treasure within 
our boundaries. 

The statement follows: 

DEPARTMENT SUPPORT oF "BEAR" EXPLAINED 

(Deputy Director Harris made a strong 
statement of department support for the 
proposed Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore at a testimonial dinner for U.S. Senator 
Pui A. Hart, in Frankfort, April 23. He 
also announced the department will welcome 
any action to place with the department 
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State responsibility for activity-based recrea- 
tion.) 
EXCERPTS FROM SPEECH BY MR. HARRIS 


I am confident that the majority of citi- 
zens in the lakeshore area support the pres- 
ent bill. I believe that most Michigan citi- 
zens support it. I know that the Michigan 
Conservation Commission supports it, be- 
cause the commission passed a unanimous 
endorsing resolution last month, And I 
know that we in the department of conser- 
vation not only support it but are doing 
everything we legitimately can as State of- 
ficials to insure that the project becomes a 
reality. 

Our role as servants of the people of Michl- 
gan is and must be to make certain that the 
interests of those people are fully served 
and protected, In our judgment the passage 
of Senate bill 936 substantially in its pres- 
ent form would meet that test. 

There are some people who say they favor 
preserving the Sleeping Bear area in public 
ownership but want our department to do it 
instead of the National Park Service. Frank- 
ly, we would like to be able to do it. It is 
a challenging project, bigger and broader 
than anything our department has ever at- 
tempted. We have the experience and the 
competence that the job will require, and 
we already own some of the acreage. What 
we don't have is the money. I envision if we 
were to do the job, it would equal in scope 
the area recommended by Senator Harr. 
Certainly it would encompass a much larger 
area than is contained in the present State 
ownership. This is a project that will re- 
quire many millions of dollars over many 
years for land acquisition and development. 
Annual operating costs could well run into 
the hundreds of thousands. What I am try- 
ing to say, I suppose, is that this project is 
just too big for us. 

In Michigan and elsewhere, we have al- 
ready lost to uncontrolled residential and 
commercial development much of our natural 
resources heritage. If development and use 
of the lands and waters comprising the Sleep- 
ing Bear area are not brought under order- 
ly regulation it, too, is in grave danger of 
being lost. People by their own hands, and 
with the best of intentions, can destroy the 
very marvels of nature which attracted them 
in the first place. We have seen this hap- 
pen time and 

It seems to me that those who live in 
the area and fear the establishment of a 
Federal facility really have little to fear. 
The Lakeshore will protect and preserve those 
values of nature which are so important 
and so irreplaceable—and which those who 
live there enjoy and hold dear. Generally, 
they will go right on living where and as 
they do now. Their lives will be changed 
surprisingly little. I know it is difficult to 
convince them of this. Like a lot of other 
things, the proof will be in the exper- 
ience 


We certainly cannot afford to look only 
to the needs of the present generation and 
ignore the future. It must be our goal to 
use our natural resources wisely and, if pos- 
sible, to pass them on to future generations 
in better condition than when we were 
here. We do not possess resources. We 
are here by God's grace and by His grace, 
too, we have been given resources to use. 
It is our responsibility to insure that our 
Successors have the same opportunities to 
use them. 

The preservation and wise use of natural 
resources is man’s greatest responsibility. 
The whole purpose of our governmental, edu- 
cational and economic system is toward that 
end. Destroy nature and you destroy life it- 
self. Human life would become no more 
than day to day existence. The world as we 
know it would die. . 

During the next 25 to 30 years, millions 
and even billions of dollars will be spent at 
all levels of government to provide facilities 
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for outdoor recreation. These vast expendi- 
tures, however, will be largely meaningless 
unless people learn how to make good use 
of the resources and facilities that will be 
bought. 

Recreation is not just land, water, build- 
ings, swimming pools, and horseshoe pits. 
It is, even more, the things that people do 


with those resources and facilities. Until 


now, we have perhaps been too much con- 
cerned with the purely physical side of 
recreation, not enough with the social and 
spiritual benefits that it brings if people are 
taught and shown, literally, how to recreate. 

Recreation can be many things, almost 
anything in fact, that is done for wholesome 
pleasure. In Michigan, at least, recreation in 
the past has been primarily a responsibility 
of local government, when it has been recog- 
nized at all. Only a few cities, however, have 
been able to afford a well-rounded recreation 
program. The rest have gone without. 

We have come to realize that the State has 
& responsibility to promote recreation pro- 
grams at all levels of government, inspiring 
those not now providing such services to do 
s0, and coordinating and strengthening 
existing programs. 

Recreation is so closely related to natural 
resources that you simply cannot have one 
without the other. So, if we are to make 
sure that the public makes the best recrea- 
tional use of natural resources, there is an 
urgent need to recognize State responsibility 
for recreation itself. 

The realinement of State agencies under 
the new Michigan constitution presents an 
opportune time to give recreation a place in 
State government. We in the department of 
conservation have been saying for some time 
that we would be happy to accept this re- 
sponsibility and give recreation its rightful 
place in the new department of natural re- 
sources that we assume will emerge from the 
reorganization. We feel strongly that recrea- 
tion, as it refers to what people do, is so vital 
to the planning and development of natural 
resource use that the two should not be 
separated. 

It is our judgment that, if Michigan is 
going to benefit to the fullest possible extent 
from the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore, the land and water conservation 
fund, and other natural resources projects 
and programs, recreation should become a 
service of State government, And it should 
be established in the same agency which has 
responsibility for management of natural 
resources. Only through such an organiza- 
tion can we be assured of the necessary close 
and harmonious working relationship be- 
tween recreation and resources. 


New York City Celebrates Centennial of 
Its Fire Department 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on June 1, 
the city of New York will mark the cen- 
tennial of the inauguration of a paid 
fire department . 

New York City Fire Commissioner 
Martin Scott has announced that with 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner as honorary 
chairman, and Deputy Mayor Edward F. 
Cavanagh, Jr., as honorary cochairman, 
a spectacular parade is planned on that 
date with several hundred neighboring 
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Volunteer and paid fire departments 
marching in the procession. 

Commissioner Scott stated: 

A committee of prominent citizens has 
assisted in the planning of the fire depart- 
ment's centennial celebration. It will be one 
of the biggest parades ever held here and 
certainly one of the most noteworthy events 
in the annals of the city. 


Hundreds of contingents will parade 
with their own bands or fife and drum 
Corps. In the vanguard of the parade 
will be a cavalcade of the various types 
of firefighting equipment from the 1865 
hand-drawn pumping engines to the 
ladder trucks and other evolutionary 
Pieces of apparatus, ending with the de- 
Partment’s most modern equipment. 
Firemen drawing and operating the 
€quipment of the past century will be 
attired in uniforms of the periods repre- 
sented. 

The parade is scheduled to begin at 
the Battery and march up Broadway to 
city hall and then proceed to the World's 
Fair where they will be the guests of hon- 
Orary cochairman, Robert Moses, presi- 
dent of the New York World’s Fair Corp. 

All firemen participating in the cele- 
bration will assemble at the Singer Bowl 
to pay tribute to the department in a 
brief ceremony. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the 
great service that has been rendered by 
the fire department of the Nation's great- 
est city for more than a hundred years, I 
Wish to take this opportunity to call this 
Praiseworthy record to the attention of 
my colleagues and the country. 


Reassuring Speed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 4, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Progress made on legislation by this 


Congress since January has brought out ` 


again the charge of rubber stamp.” 
One of the best refutations of this charge 
Was made recently by the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. I include an editorial 
from the Post-Gazette of May 6, 1965, at 
this point in my remarks: 
REASSURING SPEED 
House Republicans, compelled by their 
Tole as the loyal opposition to find some- 
g wrong with the astounding progress 
Congress has made in its work this session, 
Eas reached for the old “rubberstamp” 


Prodded by favorable comparisons of Lyn- 
don Johnson's success so far with Franklin D. 


Even allowing Mr. Witson a fair degree 
Of partisan license to build his case, how- 
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ever, we think he has overlooked a couple 
of factors that need to be taken account 
of in weighing the current output of im- 
portant measures. 

One is that few, if any, have gone through 
the legislative mill exactly as the admin- 
istration submitted them—which is what is 
implied in the “rubberstamp” complaint. A 
major change was made by Democrats them- 
selves in the eligibility standard for aid to 
education of the culturally deprived, for 
instance. 

And despite their numerical weakness, the 
Republicans can claim a great share of the 
credit for substantial alterations in two 
other important bills still in the works: 
health care for the elderly and voting rights. 

The second factor seemingly overlooked 
by Mr. Wizison is that most of the priority 
measures Congress is dispatching this time 
have been deliberated and deliberated and 
deliberated—unto death—in previous ses- 
sions. So if the lawmakers are impatient 
to act on them, it is probably because they 
are simply tired of hearing about them. 
At any rate, it certainly cannot be claimed 
that the Congressmen are voting in ignor- 
ance of the issues—they know them from 
every angle. 

After the desultory pace of recent years, 
it is reassuring to see that Congress can 
bestir itself to the Nation's benefit. If and 
when it catches up with the backlog of un- 
finished business, it will, we have no doubt, 
find it can still deliberate in the grand old 
manner. 


Pan American World Airways Estab- 
lishes Direct Air Service to Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 27, 1965 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of close U.S. participation in 
the economy of the emerging nations of 
Africa is best manifested in the action 
of Pan American World Airways in es- 
tablishing direc air service to Africa 
through an affiliation with Air Afrique. 

Mr. Speaker, the first direct airline 
service connecting the United States and 
three independent African nations— 
Cameroun, Ivory Coast, and Dahomey— 
has been inaugurated under an agree- 
ment between Pan American and Air 
Afrique, with the flights also serving 
Senegal and Liberia. 

The once-a-week round trip service 
will be operated with Pan Am DC-8 jet 
equipment, in association with Air 
Afrique. 

Flights will depart New York each 
Sunday at 7 p.m. with stops at Dakar, 
Senegal; Monrovia, Liberia; Abidjan, 
Ivory Coast; Cotonou, Dahomey; and will 
arrive in Douala, Cameroun, at 4:45 p.m. 
local time Monday. 

Return flights will leave Douala each 
Tuesday at 11 a.m., and will arrive at 
11 p.m. in New York. Flight time from 
the United States to Africa will be only 
7 hours and 40 minutes with air time 
from Dakar to Douala just over 5 hours. 

According to Harold E. Gray, Pan 
Am's president: 

The service will open up new opportunities 
for promotion of American business and ex- 
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ports to these African nations receiving their 
first direct service to the United States. 


SR en Fal, Air Afrique’s president, 


The new service is a vital link between the 
independent African nations and the United 
States. It will help to promote their econ- 
omy and bring closer ties among the nations. 
African countries are most appreciative of 
having the opportunity to work with Pan 
Am in developing the new service, and Air 
Afrique is looking forward to the day when 
we will be operating our own aircraft over 
the route. 

Under the associated service agree- 
ment, 35 seats and a portion of the cargo 
and mail space on each flight will be 
reserved by Air Afrique. 

Air Afrique, one of the largest African 
airlines, is a unique multination carrier 
with 12 African countries participating 
in its ownership. These are: the Repub- 
lics of Togo, Cameroon, Congo, Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Upper Volta, Niger, 
Senegal, Chad, the Central African Re- 
public, the Gabon Republic, and the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania. 

The associated service will supplement 
Pan Am'’s current three weekly round- 
trips connecting the United States with 
Africa. Pan Am now provides service 
between New York and Dakar, Rabat, 
Conakry, Monrovia, Accra, Lagos, Léo- 
poldville and Johannesburg. In addi- 
tion, Pan Am flights connect Boston with 
Rabat, Conakry and Monrovia. 

Traffic carried by Pan Am over the 
United States-Africa route continues its 
upward surge with 1964 revenue passen- 
ger-miles 17.7 percent above 1963, and 
1963 revenue passenger-miles 9 percent 
over the 1962 level. 

The Pan Am-Air Afrique agreement is 
for 3 years and is subject to renewals by 
the governments involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy that this 
arrangement is no longer a possibility 
but a reality. Let us be hopeful that 
other U.S. corporations can follow the 
Pan Am formula and bring even closer 
the ties between our country and the new 
and independent African nations. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R.. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the 5th chapter in the article written 
by Mr. Wiliam Benton for the 1965 
Yearbook of the Encylopedia Britannica. 

Mr. Benton's credentials in the area 
of education and the specialized field of 
education within the Soviet Union need 
no explanation, He has long been rec- 
ognized as a man of great grasp and in- 
telligence and one who understands not 
only the short-term implications of a 
problem area but also the long-term 
aspects. 
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It is my pleasure to have his article, 
“The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R.” reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The 5th chapter follows: 

CHAPTER V. SCIENTISTS ON- THE SOVIET NEW 
FRONTIER 
(A personal report: “The Teachers and the 

Taught in the U.S.S.R," by William Ben- 

ton, former Assistant Secretary of State 

and US. Senator from Connecticut; 
presently U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO and 

U.S, member of its executive board; pub- 

lisher and chairman, Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica) 

Novosibirsk. is a booming industrial city 
of more than a million people in the very 
heart of Siberia. It was founded as a rail- 
road town in 1893 and called Novonik- 
olayevsk after the reigning czar. After the 
revolution its name was changed to Noy- 
osibirsk, or New Siberia. 

In half an hour's drive on a modern high- 
way from Novosibirsk's central square, one 
reaches a new and most remarkable city 
which has been carved out of virgin forests. 
It is an academic city, devoted solely to scien- 
tific study, teaching and research. In 1962 I 
was the first American to visit it after major 
construction had been completed. 

When plans for Novosibirsk’s academic city 
were submitted to Chairman Khrushchev, the 
president of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences 
warned him: Don't do it; you won't be able 
to persuade the top scientists to move to 
Novosibirsk.” 

Khrushchev said, “Go ahead; you can get 
the brilliant young ones and you can train 


them; they will learn to do the best re- 


search.” And so it promises to be. 

Eventually a staff of 50,000—not all of 
them trained scientists, of course—will work 
there; 30,000 were in residence in 1962. 

I visited Novosibirsk on a warm summer's 
day, but in the winter the temperatures drop 
to 30 to 40° below zero. Academic city lies 
in the heart of a vast plain that stretches 
westward for 500 kilometers, eastward for 
2,500. or 3,000 Kilometers, southward for 500 
kilometers, and northward to the Arctic. The 
plain is heavily wooded and rich in minerals. 

Fifteen research institutes are being cre- 
ated in the academic city, each devoted to a 
single fleld of science or engineering. The 
first to be completed was the Institute of 
Hydrodynamics. Its head, and the academic 
head of the academic city, is Academician 
Mikhail Lavrentiev. He is vice president of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences and chair- 
man of the Siberian branch. Academician 
Lavrentiev, a tall stooping man with friendly 
eyes and a ready laugh, greeted me with a 
great show of cordiality and introduced me 
to a number of institute heads. A large map 
of the academic city was placed on the table 
between us. Lavrentiev explained that the 
plans for academic city grew out of “prior ex- 
periments and failures to speed the develop- 
ment of science.” He set out five principles 
underlying the plans: 

1. Each of the 15 institutes had been al- 
lowed enough acreage to build virtually un- 
limited new structures in the future. They 
face central streets or plazas, but their prop- 
erties extend backward into the woods in- 
definitely. 

2. “To solve the problems of science, it is 
necessary to have many specialists in many 
fields in proximity,” Layrentiey said. “But 
each major division must be on its own.” 

3. It is essential to procure men to head up 
the institutes who are not only themselves 
capable scientists, but who can also train 
young men to follow in their footsteps. 

4. Close ties between industry and science 
are essential It isn't merely that industry 
and engineering need science. It's also the 
other way around, Science needs industry 
and engineering.” 
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5. The most important point, insisted Lay- 
rentiev, is the training of scientific workers. 
“In the United States,” he said, you look to 
your universities to train your scientific per- 
sonnel—and not only to train them but to 
develop them thereafter.. In the Soviet 
Union, achievements in science do not đe- 
velop within the walls of the universities but 
within the walls of the research institutes. 
I won't go so far as to say there is no scien- 
tific development in the universities—the 
universities of Moscow and Leningrad provide 
examples to the contrary—but in the provin- 
cial universities, which operate at a lower 
level, such examples are not common.” 

Lavrentiey pointed to a big blotch of ob- 
long red spots at one end of his map, and ex- 
plained that these were the apartments for 
the construction workers, covering perhaps 
10 percent of the total area. He pointed to a 
section of squares at the other end of the 
map and said that these represented 
for the leading research scholars and insti- 
tute directors. I asked him when he ex- 
pected to take over the apartments from the 
construction workers. 

His eyes gleamed with humor as he re- 
plied, “When we are through * * * don’t 
forget that the Institutes can keep expanding 
into the forests indefinitely.” 

We were meeting in the Institute of Geol- 
ogy and Geophysics, which happens to be 
squarely in the middle of the compound. 
Geology faces mathematics. Next door is the 
Institute of Automation and Electrical 
Measuring Techniques. The new University 
of Novosibirsk is to be in the center of the 
academic city. 

-Why would distinguished Soviet scientists 
choose to come to Novostbirsk's academic 
city? Lavrentiev said salaries for scientists 
were uniform throughout the U.S.S.R., but 
that there was enormous appeal in this new 
academic city because it would “enable 
scientists to realize their ideals very quick- 
ly,” and they would have the newest and best 
equipment. 

Lavrentiey added, “But the scientists are 
notalone. They have wives and we must sat- 
isfy. them; so we provide very good living con- 
ditions. They also have children and— 
grandchildren—and we take care of them.” 

Andrei Trofimuk, head of the Institute of 
Geology and Geophysics went to a large map 
of the U.S.S.R: on the wall. Its many colors 
represented the mineral and oil deposits of 
the Soviet Union, and the varying shades 
were to show the age and nature of the de- 
posits and their closeness to the surface. 

He pointed out that far more than half of 
the territory of the U.S.S.R. lies east of the 
Urals, that all of this territory is rich in 
hydroelectric power potential and forests, 

“Just prior to World War II," he said, “it 
was believed that Siberia was poor in iron 
and had no oll. Our research parties have 
now discovered that Siberia is very rich in 
iron ore, oil, and gas. Indeed, there is every 
mineral deposit in Siberia that there is in 
the table of the elements.” 

Trofimuk said that the map revealed why 
geologists want to join his institute in Novo- 
sibirsk: “There is so much unknown and so 
much to be discovered—they can help reveal 
the riches of Siberia.” 

Sergei Sobolev, director of the Institute of 
Mathematics, explained that his institute 
dealt. with abstract mathematics or pure 

all forms of pure mathematics“! 
that it had a computer center, “which has 
diversified uses, solving problems not only 
for industry but for all the sciences—and, 
in some cases, the humanities.” There were 
also divisions of his institute for economic 
mathematics" and “mathematical tech- 
nique." (According to my interpreter, the 
“mathematical technique” division helps “to 
determine the true road in the application of 
mathematics to computers so that the ma- 
chines will then help to develop. mathe- 
matics.”) 
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Layrentiev interrupted to remark that 
computers were themselves producing greatly 
improved computers much faster than hu- 
man beings were able to produce human 
beings. He challenged Academician Ilya 
Vekhua, the rector of the new university, to 
produce a child three times better than 
himself. 

I was then given a complete tour of the 
academic city by car. Arnold Romanov, 
head of the laboratory on computers of the 
Institute of Automation and Electrical Meas- 
uring Techniques, rode beside me. A fas- 
cinating young man, he spoke English halt- 
ingly but well. He said he had jumped at 
the chance to come to Novosibirsk, and he 
was now urging his friends to come. 

“The competition,” he said, “is less here. 
A young man gets a bigger job much quicker. 
He is not only in association with top men, 


group to speculate about it. 


Vekhua, its rector, who resigned his chair of 
mathematics at the University of Moscow 
to respond to the challenge of the new 
frontier in central Siberia. 

Academician Vekhua is a n who 
entered the Georgian State University. 
Tbilisi, in 1925. Later he served for many 
years as prorector of the University of 
Tbilisi, and for one year as rector. He said 
that when he entered the university "all the 
boys had to study the same courses—history, 
literature, science, etc.—but later this was 
discarded because we learned that it was wise 
to start specialization earlier.” 

He then insisted, “But even when our stu- 
dents begin to specialize here at Novosibirsk, 
we give them courses in the humanities, phil- 
osophy, political economy—we even give 
them an extended course in the political 
economy of capitalism.” 

In 1962 Vekhua had 1,000 students in his 
new university, None had yet graduated. 
Only 100 of these students were in the hu- 
manities. Vekhua does not intend the num- 
ber to increase even when the university 
reaches its anticipated maximum enrollment 
of 4,000 students. 

He said, “We are very lucky to be here in 
this new academic city. Our university 18 
affiliated here with 15 great research insti- 
tutes. During the first 2 years, the students 
devote themselves wholly to their academic 
studies at the university. But in the second 
term of the third year, they begin to work 
with the institute in their field of specializa- 
tion. This affiliation with the institute 
brings them step-by-step into research. We 
shall thus easily be able to spot the gifted 
students—and these we shall thereafter keeP 
in the institutes.” 

I asked him whether entrance examina- 
tions for the new university were stricter 
than those of the University of Moscow. He 
said they were about the same. He said he 
was afraid right now to be any stricter be- 
cause he didn't want to scare talented stu- 
dents away. 

“There is a chance to create a new team 


He named Academician Soboley as an ex- 
ample of a man given high academic rank 
and responsibility very early in life. Sobolev 
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had been the head of the mathematics de- 
Partment of the University of Moscow. “But 
here he has his own institute. He is the head 
man instead of merely the head of a depart- 
Ment. He has 500 young men under him 
and within 2 years will have 1.000. He can 
do a better job building his staff. In Moscow, 
he couldn't get apartments for the new men 
he wanted. Here he can give them apart- 
ments. Further, the apartments are bigger 
and better—nine meters minimum per per- 
Son instead of the seven meters which is the 
Boal in Moscow.“ 

Vekhua anticipated that the academic city 
When it reached its population of 50,000 
Within 2 or 3 years would be at its approxi- 
Mate limit. “From that point on,” he said, 
“It is better to build other centers. First, 
there is to be a center comparable to this one 
at Irkutsk. Then a smaller one at Kemerovo, 
a coal-mining center 120 kilometers from 
here—and then—and then 

Thus he confirmed what Minister Yelutin 

already told me. The academic city of 
Novosibirsk is a pilot city for others yet to 
Come. It is indeed on the New Frontier“ 
and not merely the new frontier of Siberia 
but the new frontier of scholarly and scien- 
tific competition which is to dominate the 
World of the future. 


A Union That Does Something About Civil 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER ` 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
article appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of May 16, 1965, and tells 
the story of District No. 65 of the Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Work- 
ers Union and its successful effort to in- 
ci civil rights in collective bargain- 


The article follows: 


A Union Fmsr: Crv. RIGHTS A MAJOR 
DEMAND 


With two successful strikes in less than a 
month. District 65 of the Retall, Wholesale 
& Department Store Workers Union has 
apparently become the youthful hope of the 
City's middle-aged labor movement. 

“You get old and fat,” one prominent 
union official said last week. “You don’t 
Want to organize these miserable shops with 

workers. Who needs it? It's not worth 
the trouble anymore. Then you get a union 
65 that wants to do it.” 

“We're g the poorest people,” said 
the president of District 65, David Living- 
Ston. “We're organizing the people that 
make $50 and $60 a week.” 

Mr. Livingston spoke shortly after the 
Union claimed victory in its 11-day strike 
against garment district textile firms, light 
Manufacturing companies, and direct mail 
Companies, The final contract called for a 
Wage increase, more vacation, higher pension 
contributions from employers, and a training 
it to Increase opportunities for minor- 

Y group workers, 

, The garment strike marked the first time 
2 Mr. Livingston's memory that any union 
ad made civil rights part of its demands. 
a week Mr. Livingston said he thought 
© union was stronger than it had ever been. 
Strength, he said, came from two sources: 
Tict 65's alliance with the Teamsters 
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Union and its adoption of the civil rights and 
poverty issues. 

The teamsters’ cooperation was more than 
just labor union courtesy. “We built this 
thing for 3 months,” said Nicholas Kisburg, 
research and legislative director of Team- 
sters Joint Council 16. In both the Bloom- 
ingdale's strike last month and the garment 
strike this month, Teamsters Union members 
refused to make deliveries across picket lines. 

Mr. Kisburg said that John O'Rourke, the 
head of Joint Council 16, “felt that the civil 
rights movement is an economic one. This 
strike was more the function of a union in- 
terested in civil rights than demonstrating 
to get a Negro served a hamburger some- 
where.“ 

Mr. Kisburg also said Teamsters had a 
selfish interest in helping to organize non- 
union shops. Often there is such a difference 
between nonunion and union wages that the 
firm with a union contract is at a com- 
petitive disadvantage, he said. 

District 65’s triumphs these days are a 
far cry from what it was going through in 
the late 1940's and early 1950's—the Mc- 
Carthy period. The union was labeled left- 
wing and Communist. Its officers, including 
Mr. Livingston, were regularly haled before 
congressional investigating committees. 

The low point came in 1953, during the 
bitter strike at Hearns department store—a 
strike that the union lost. Hearns took out 
large newspaper advertisements attacking 
the leadership of the union for such things 
as “following the Communist line.” 

Soon after the unsuccessful strike, news- 
paper columnists began reporting that Dis- 


times, not the union, have changed. Much 
of the misunderstanding, he said, stemmed 
from the fact that union leaders took the 
fifth amendment before investigating com- 
mittees, although they denied being Com- 
munists in interviews and in the affidavits 
required by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The leaders used the fifth amendment, Mr. 
Livingston said, because a legal technicality 
made it impossible for them to refuse to 
answer questions about other people’s poli- 
tics once they agreed to talk about their own 
beliefs. 

Nowadays Mr, Livingston finds himself 
considered an eminently respectable labor 
leader and one of the mainstays of the civil 
rights movement. Civil rights organizations 
know they can call on District 65 for finan- 
cial ald and bodies for large demonstrations. 

“We're fundamentally a union of unim- 
portant people,” Mr. Livingston said last 
week. “We're not fine craftsmen or some- 
thing like that. But we do have the neces- 
sary aggregation of strength and 
out of the real Issues involved. This combi- 
nation for success will be used over and over 
again,” 


Youth’s Urge for Usefulness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great uprisings of the day is underway. 
The youth of our Nation have received 
much attention lately and one of the 
commentaries which I haye found most 
interesting and thought provoking on 
this subject appeared recently in one of 
the outstanding newspapers in the State 
of Nebraska. 
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I include it in the Appendix of the 
Recorp at this point: 
[From the Norfolk Daily News, May 13, 
1965] 


Yourn's URGE ron USEFULNESS 

In a review of current trends and happen- 
ings in our larger cities we read that police 
in the big cities are bracing themselves for a 
turbulent summer. What they fear is a re- 
newal of outbreaks among the younger ele- 
ment when it warms up and they are trying 
to forearm for what they expect to happen. 

What they and their cooperators seem to be 
doing to guard against trouble is to provide 
jobs for the needy. Their interpretation of 
motives that activate youth leads them to 
believe that the youngster with a good job 
won't be found in the streets throwing bricks 
and clubs. 

A professor of psychology, writing in 
er's magazine, expresses his view of what's 
the matter with youth. He teaches a class in 
existentialism, and this, our dictionary tells 
us, is a philosophic study of man's existence 
and its meaning. He finds the young men 
and women in his classes at sea as to what to 
do with their lives. They have one precept— 
don't follow the crowd, guide your own life. 

Coming down a little closer to earth, we 
find workers with youth concerned because 
there seems to be a sense among the young 
that they don't belong, and the explanation 
they give is, as the professor put it, we are 
facing a problem of 


the kitchen stove to fill, no e 
no horses to feed and in many 
even a lawn to mow. 

These theorists believe that this is the 
fundamental trouble with the present teen- 
age generation. And planned sports, like 
kid league baseball, swimming pools, and 
other planned activities to fill their days, 
while valuable, do not give them the sense of 
usefulness that every person craves. 

Jobs and organized play have their useful- 
ness in satisfying the urge of youth for 
meaningful activity, but they can't quite 
take the place of the woodbox behind the 
kitchen stove. 


4 
1 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937), 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 
Senate worked on voting rights bill. 


House passed Pacific Northwest disaster relief bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 10574-10620 


Bills Introduced: Nine bills and three resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 1992-2000; and S. Res. 106-108. 
Pages 10575-10576 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 1734, to conserve and protect North Pacific salmon, 
with amendments (S. Rept. 194)—reported May 18 
under prior authorization; 

S. 559, to provide for the regulation of the labeling 
of cigarettes distributed in interstate commerce, with 
amendments and with supplemental views (S. Rept. 
195) 3 

H.R. 6497, to amend the Bretton Woods Agreement 
Act by authorizing an increase in the International 
Monetary Fund quota of the U.S., with supplemental 
views (S. Rept. 196) ; 

S. Res. 92, to print additional copies of report entitled 
“Frauds and Deceptions Affecting the Elderly” (S. Rept. 
197); 

S. Res. 98, to print as a Senate document committee 
print entitled “Proposed Federal Promotion of ‘Shared- 
Time Education’” (S. Rept. 198); 

S. Res. 99, to print as a Senate document committee 
print entitled “Student’s Assistance Handbook (Guide 
to Financial Assistance for Education Beyond High 
School” (S. Rept. 199); 

S. Res. 107, to print the 67th annual report of the 
DAR (S. Rept. 200) ; 

S.J. Res. 65, establishing a Commission on Arts and 
Antiquities of the Capitol (S. Rept. 201) ; 

H. Con. Res. 383, to print as a House document a 
pocket-size edition of “The Constitution of the U.S.A.” 
(S. Rept. 202) ; 

S. Res. 101, authorizing additional $35,000 for ex- 
penditure by Committee on Appropriations (no written 
report); and 

S. Res. 108, providing for payment of gratuity to sur- 
vivor of deceased Senate employee (no written report). 

Pages 10574-10575 
Bills Referred: 15 House-passed private bills were re- 
ferred to Committee on the Judiciary. Page 10590 
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Salmon: Senate passed with committee amendments 
S. 1734, to conserve and protect North Pacific salmon. 
Motion to reconsider passage was tabled. 

Pages 10592-10595 


Voting Rights: Senate continued consideration of 
S. 1564, to enforce the 15th amendment of the Consti- 
tution of the U.S. (right to vote), adopting two amend- 
ments, as follows, to modified Mansfield-Dirksen 
amendment as a substitute for the amended committee 
amendment (in nature of a substitute for the bill): 

By 69 yeas to 20 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), 
a Mansfield-Dirksen amendment to authorize Fed 
court actions for declaratory judgments or injunctions 
against enforcement of any poll tax enacted after No 
vember 1, 1964, which, as a condition of voting, has the 
purpose or effect of denying right to vote; and by 56 
yeas to 25 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Fong 
amendment providing for poll watchers when an exam- 
iner has been appointed so as to observe whether persons 
entitled to vote are being allowed to vote and to tabulate 
the votes cast to observe whether properly entitled 
voters are being properly tabulated. 

By unanimous consent, it was agreed to vote on the 
pending Kennedy-Javits amendment (to Mansfield- 
Dirksen substitute for the amended committee substi- 
tute) by 1:30 p.m. on Thursday, May 20, with debate 
thereon to be limited to 1 hour, equally divided, to start 
not later than 12:30 p.m. at conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business. The pending Kennedy-Javits amend- 
ment would provide that among those educated in 
American: flag schools in which the predominant class 
room language was other than English the right to vote 
shall not be conditioned on ability to read, write, of 
interpret any matter in the English language. 

Majority leader announced that it is the intention of 
the leadership to have the Senate meet at noon on 
Friday, May 21, at which time a cloture motion will be 
submitted; that it is intended for Senate to adjourn from 
Friday to Monday, May 24, and at 1 p.m. Tuesday, May 
25, 1 hour after Senate meets if sufficient signatures to 
the cloture motion have been obtained Senate will vote 
on the cloture motion. 

Senator Tower announced that on Monday he hopes 
to call up his amendment in the nature of a substitute 


Historical Display Boards 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that historical display boards, 
erected at rest stops on the Interstate 
Highway System, would provide an im- 
portant enhancement for our highways 
and would give the American tourist in- 
formation he needs in order to make his 
trip more interesting and entertaining. 

The Hartke bill (S. 1841) to authorize 
the establishment of these display boards 
Was introduced on April 28. On May 16, 
the editor emeritus of the Ocala, Fla., 
Star-Banner, Mr. R. N. Dosh, devoted 
&n entire article to support of this pro- 
Posed legislation. 

I believe that Mr. Dosh’s comments 
Merit the attention of all Senators; 
therefore, I ask consent that his article 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HISTORICAL DISPLAY BOARDS 
(By R. N. Dosh) 

The citizens of Florida should be keenly 
interested in a proposed amendment to the 
United States Code, relating to construction 
Of the Interstate Highway System, that has 
been introduced in the U.S. Senate by Sen- 
ator Vance HARTKE, Of Indiana. 

Why? Because Florida has had a rich 
historical past and each year millions of 
Visitors from other States travel our high- 
Ways from one end of the State to the other. 

y come here because of our incomparable 
climate, the uns recreational facili- 
ties, and to view the scenic beauty of our 
State. Every State, every community vies 
With every other State and community in 
Using all of the advertising media to keep the 
traveling public informed as to where to go 
and what to see, and it must be said that a 
good job is being done in that particular 
by governmental agencies, both Federal and 
State, and at the county and municipal level. 
But it must be apparent to all that those 
Who “read as they run“ miss much that is 
Well worth seeing due to a lack of infor- 
mation. 

In offering his proposed amendment to the 
United States Code, Senator HARTKE points 
Out that, while the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is one of the greatest programs of pro- 
Bress ever launched by any nation, it has 

y no means reached perfection. 
QUICK TRAVEL 

“Improvements can be made,” declared 
the Senator. “I have offered these in the 
bast and I offer today a future refinement. 
Although we enjoy the speed with which 
the Interstate System permits us to move, a 
omon question is: ‘Where have we been?’ 

n the Interstate System we speed almost 
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nonstop through the countryside with little 
or no idea of what is around. While the 
superhighway brings us to our destination 
more quickly, we often find the trip has 
been quite monotonous and boring. 

“I propose, in a bill which I offer today, 
that display boards listing nearby historical 
and scenic attractions be erected at each 
rest stop on the Interstate System. The cost 
of this project would be low in comparison 
to the large benefits, not alone for the 
traveler but for residents of the area as well.” 

The bill, or proposed amendment to the 
United States Code, that has been offered by 
Senator Hartke is short and simple. He 
proposes to insert in the second paragraph 
of section 101 of the Code act, relating to 
the definition of the term “construction” for 
the purpose of the Federal-aid highway, the 
insertion of this phrase: “and also including 
the costs of display boards placed at non- 
commercial rest areas on such highway to 
provide information with respect to the his- 
tory of the area and noncommercial points 
of interest.” 

PROVIDE MARKETS 


The Hartke proposal is not without prece- 
dent. Many States, including Florida, have 
for years provided varying types of historical 
markets along main highways for the infor- 
mation of all who travel by motor vehicle, 
especially the out-of-State visitor, Such 
signs remind all who see them of our heri- 
tage and enrich their travel experience. 
Senator HARTKE is correct in pointing out 
that the country needs such an enriching 
program throughout the Interstate System, 
posted at rest stops. 

The benefits Florida would obtain from 
these display boards erected at rest stops is 
obvious. The official Florida road depart- 
ment map lists approximately 100 “attrac- 
tions,” some of them commercial, but nearly 
one-third of that number fall into the double 
category of recreation facilities, including 
our State parks, or historic memorials. Most 
of them, however, are located on the primary 
or secondary roads. No signs have been 
posted on the Interstate System directing 
travelers to these recreation, scenic, or his- 
torle sites. 

HISTORIC POINTS 

As the expense of erecting these display 
boards in the rest areas, as Senator HARTKE 
us polnted out, is nominal, there is every 
reason why his proposal should find ready 
acceptance by Members of Congress who with 
possibly few exceptions have scenic or his- 
toric sites in their States. 

The bill offered by Senator Hartke (S. 
1841) to amend title 23 of the United States 
Code, was read twice and held at the desk for 
2 days to enable cosponsors to sign it and 
then referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. i 

As it is desirable that actlon on the bill 
should come promptly the suggestion is 
made here that letters should go forward to 
Senators HOLLAND and SMATHERS urging that 
they join with the Indiana Senator who has 
had the forethought to make a suggestion 
that is undoubtedly in the public interest; 
that is, by providing information on display 
boards posted on the Interstate Highway 
System calling attention of the traveling 
public to historic and scenic points of in- 
terest. that can be reached by short side 
trips. 


Address by Deputy Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark to the American Com- 
mittee on Italian Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion held a symposium on May 17 and 
May 18 in the Hotel Statler in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

During the course of this symposium, 
those present had the pleasure of hear- 
ing addresses from the Honorable Eman- 
VEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and from the Hon- 
orable MICHAEL A. FetcHan; chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality, and they were wel- 
comed to the city by the Vice President 
of the United States, the Honorable 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

On Monday evening, May 17, at the 
banquet held by the American Commit- 
tee on Italian Migration, the Honorable 
Ramsey Clark, Deputy Attorney General 
of the United States, delivered the main 
address. His address was inspiring, en- 
lightening and well-received by delegates 
of the American Committee on Italian 
Migration from all sections of the United 
States. 

Mr. Clark is the son of Supreme Court 
Justice Tom Clark and is himself a dis- 
tinguished attorney. He was born in 
Dallas, Tex., received his B.A. degree 
from the University of Texas, and his 
M.A. and juris doctor degree from the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Clark was 
engaged in the private practice of law 
when President Kennedy nominated him 
as Assistant Attorney General in Febru- 
ary of 1961, and he served in this ca- 
pacity until February of 1965, when he 
was nominated by President Johnson as 
Deputy Attorney General of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. Clark’s address to the American 
Committee on Italian Migration follows: 
REMARKS OF HON. RAMSEY CLARK 

The United States must have an immigra- 
tion policy which accomplishes simple jus- 
tice: a policy which meets the needs of our 
Nation and its peoples today and tomorrow 
rather than one which reflects the fears and 
prejudices of times past. 

In 1902, Mr. Dooley observed, “as a pilgrim 
father that missed the first boat, I must raise 
one clarion voice against the invasion iy this 
fair land by the paupers and anarchists of 
Europe. Le bet I must—because I'm here 
first. In them days American was their 
refuge as the oppressed in all the world * * * 
but as I tell ye, tis different now. I don’t 
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know why ‘tis different, but ‘tis different. 
"Tis time we put our back against the open 
door and keep out the savage horde.” 

Too often we sense today the presence of 
these old fears. Irrational, they ignore the 
fact so forcefully demonstrated by President 
Kennedy that we are a Nation of ts. 
When we speak of the great contributions 
made by the foreign born in this country, 
we obscure the truth—the foreign born are 
only the more recent immigrants. This Na- 
tion, a melting pot of the peoples of the 
world, is comprised of the foreign born and 
their children. There is not one in a hundred 
among us who can say with Will Rogers that 
his ancestors were at the dock to meet the 
Mayflower. 

But more pertinent is the ignorance il- 
lustrated by such fear. Immigration today 
is a fundamentally different phenomenon 
than in days gone by. 

From 1880 to 1920 more than 23 million 
foreigners came to this country. Today, im- 
migration is, by comparison, a trickle. Thus 
more than a million new Americans arrived 
on these shores in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1910, 1913, 
and in 1914; years when our total population 
Was lass than one-half the present; years 
when only 2 million births were recorded, 
including babies of the foreign born. 

Today, quota immigration is only 160,000 
people, while more than 4 million infants 
are born each year, and California alone in- 
creases its population by more than one-half 
million annually. 

‘There were as many foreign born living in 
the United States in 1890, 91, million, as 
there are today, but then they comprised 15 
percent of the total population, while today 
they are only 5 percent. In 1910 there were 
nearly 4 million more foreign born living in 
this country than there are today. 

The needs of the Nation in immigration 
are essentially different, and our policy must 
recognize this fact and fulfill these needs. 

As Vice President HUMPHREY has pointed 
out, “the present system is cruel, unwork- 
able, discriminatory, and illogical.” It is 
absolutely incompatible with the ideals of 
our system of government and, as such, 
threatens great injury to our image, our in- 
stitutions, and ourselves. 

This Nation was brought forth with the 
declaration that all men are created equal 
and Usted as grievances against the King in 
that declaration were his cruel policies which 
“endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; refusing to pass others (or) 
to encourage their immigration hither.” 

Now, we foster an immigration policy 
harmful to the Nation, that discriminates 
on the basis of national origin. As President 
Truman said in 1952, “the idea behind this 
discriminatory policy. was, to put it boldly, 
that Americans with English or Irish names 
were better people and better citizens than 
Americans with Italian or Greek or Polish 
names * * * such a concept is utterly un- 
worthy of our traditions and our ideals.” 

To see the senseless injury caused by this 
policy we need only consider Italy. Remem- 
ber that between 1890 and 1910, 20 percent 
of the immigrants to this country came from 
Italy. Remember that only one nation has 
contributed more immigrants than Italy. 
Remember that in 1960, New York City had 
more people of Italian birth than did Rome. 
Remember the thousands of Italian families 
that are separated by our immigration laws. 
Remember that Italy, the freedom loving peo- 
ple of Italy and the Government of Italy 
are our strong and loyal ally and that a 
strong and vital Italy is absolutely essential 
to the free nations of the world. Remember 
the immense scientific and intellectual ca- 
pacity of Italy in these days when brain 
power and the drain of brain power deter- 
mines the course of nations. 

Then look at our national origins system. 
Fewer than 6,000 quota immigrants from 
Italy a year. A backlog of 132,000 applica- 
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tions for immigration. Compare this to Ire- 
land which uses barely one-third of its quota 
annually. 

Our present policy might be referred to in 
the words of Puccini as “Che Gelida Mani- 
na,” and as causing, in Domzetti’s immortal 
phrase, “Una Furtiva Lagrima.” The reason, 
to borrow from Turandot, is “Nessun Dor- 
ma.” And it is only because we are really 
one people that our loved ones abroad can 
say, as did Mimi in La Bohème," “Addio 
Senza Rancor.” 

Nevertheless there is reason as Joe Green, 
that is Giuseppe Verdi, says, for “Dei Mei 
Bollenti Spiriti.” And hope that our immi- 
gration policy will be Un Bel Di" reflects 
Tosca’s “Recondita Armonia.” A time when 
“La Forza del Destino” will cause us to sing 
of our tion laws proudly with 
“Aïda,” “O Patria Ma.“ 

Now, the loser is the American people, our 
Nation, and our ideals. We might remember 
the sad irony of Mr. Dooley who saw how 
to keep the savage horde away: They'se 
wan sure way to keep them out,“ he said. 

“What's that?” asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Teach them all about our institutions 
before they come,” said Mr. Dooley. 

For surely this is the moral of our immi- 
gration laws. If they were understood to 
reflect the ideals of America, few would care 
to join us. 

We cannot fear to face the world or the 
needs of our times. We must invite to this 
land of freedom the peoples of all nations 
and all races equally, We must offer equal 
Justice to the people of all nations and be 
sufficiently flexible to conduct our internat- 
ional affairs in the best interest of the Na- 
tion, We must not permit our laws to cause 
that most tragic occurrence—the separation 
of families, of husband and wife, parent and 
child, of loved ones. We must have laws that 
afford the country a preeminent position in 
the search for brainpower, for human skills 
and imagination. We must have a policy 
which enables this Nation to harbor and save 
the refugee from natural and political dis- 
aster, from persecution and dictatorship. 
We must have a policy which causes a con- 
stant inquiry, study, and consultation into 
the current needs of the Nation in immigra- 
tion. We must haye a system which is 
Sarnia intelligent, effective, and, above all, 
just. 

President Johnson has proposed the legis- 
lation required to achieve these ends. He has 
noted that four Presidents have called atten- 
tion to serious defects in our immigration 
laws. He has keynoted his request with the 
admonition that “action is long overdue.” 
It is action we must have. It is my judgment 
that we will have action this year. 

Then we can square our ideals with our 
acts, for as President Johnson has said, “no 
move could more effectively reaffirm our 
fundamental belief that a man is to be 
Judged, and judged exclusively, on his worth 
as a human being.” 


Bell Telephone Customers To Benefit 
From Excise Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, now that we 
know the general areas in which the ex- 
cise tax reductions are going to be made, 
I feel that it is pertinent to call attention 
to a letter which I received last Friday, 


May 14, from Mr. Larry Borcherding, 


May 20, 1965 


manager of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., in Atchison, Kans, 

My colleagues will be pleased to note, 
as I am, that Bell Telephone plans to 
pass on any reduction in the telephone 
excise tax directly and immediately to its 
customers, in the full amount of the re- 
duction. 

Since I am the author of legislation 
which calls for the gradual reduction 
and eventual elimination of the excise 
tax on communications services, it is 
especially gratifying to me that many of 
these reductions will directly benefit the 
taxpayers, 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Mr. Borcherding’s letter appear 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
letter follows: 

SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE CO., 

Atchison, Kans., May 12, 1965, 
Hon, CHESTER L, MIZE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CHET: There has been much discus- 
sion about what will happen to prices in 
various industries In the event excise taxes 
are reduced or eliminated. Some industries 
have indicated they plan to mark up their 
prices by the amount of any reduction. 

I want to emphasize to you that we plan 
to pass on any reduction in telephone excise 
tax directly and immediately to our cus- 
tomers, in the full amount of the reduction. 

The amount is considerable. You will be 
interested in how much is now col- 
lected in your district, and in the State of 
Kansas. The figures below include both our 
company and the independent companies. 


81. 528, 116 
10, 423, 572 


I hope we can count on your support of 
this important measure. If you have any 
questions we can be of help with, just let me 
know. 

I have recently taken Ben Snyder's place as 
manager at Atchison, and am looking for- 
ward to meeting you when you return home. 

Very truly yours, 
LARRY BORCHERDING, 
Manager. 


Deadliness of Warfare 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Little Rock, Ark., Democrat, of May 4. 
1965: 


DEADLINESS OF WARFARE 


It is a paradox in most areas of armed con- 
fict that while weaponry becomes more 
sophisticated and deadly, methods of com- 
bat remain simple and primitive. 

This has been found to be true in the 
steaming jungles of Africa, in the thick 
growths of Vietnam, and now in the Domi- 
nican Republic. Military activities are not 
carried out in battle formation. The long 
guerrilla or the sniper in a tree or building 
can cause a lot of havoc and can take many 
lives when he holds a choice position. 

Rebels in the Dominican Republic seem tO 
be especially well equipped. One spokesman 
said the rebel forces may have as many as 
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10,000 automatic weapons. It will be inter- 
esting to learn who manufactured those 
weapons being used on that little Caribbean 
island. 

Importance of restoring order to this little 
republic and keeping it free of communism 
is seen in the fact that President Johnson 
has sent about 14,000 U.S. troops to the is- 
land. That's about half the total of all U.S. 
forces in Vietnam. 

Welcome or not, U.S. forces are on that 
Caribbean island for one main reason—to re- 
store a democratic system of government. In 
doing so, they will accomplish two important 
actions—driving out the Communist in- 
fluence and giving the people a renewed lease 
on freedom. 


Schweiker Fair Immigration Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to express my strong support for new im- 
migration laws—laws which will elimi- 
nate once and for all the discriminatory 
aspects of our immigration policy. 

Ours is a nation of immigrants. We 
have built our greatness from the out- 
casts of many lands. The persecuted, the 
Oppressed, those who were not wanted 
elsewhere—all of these found refuge 
upon our shores and contributed to the 
Making of our mighty Nation. We should 
never forget that our humble origin had 
its foundation in the efforts of people 
Who were oppressed elsewhere. I hope 
that this quality of our history will guide 
us in humility to eliminate invidious dis- 
crimination in regard to our present citi- 
zens and in regard to future immigrants. 
I feel this quality of America in a most 
personal way. My ancestors came to set- 
tle in Pennsylvania as members of the 
Schwenkfelder sect fleeing religious op- 
Pression in Germany. They yearned for 
Peace; they yearned for a place where 
they could enjoy religious freedom; they 
yearned for an end to their oppression. 
If the gates of America had not been 
Open to them at that time, I would not 
be here before you as a Member of Con- 
gress today. 

We must keep in mind these aspira- 
tions of the oppressed. At the same time 
We must realize that our own population 
is growing with great rapidity, that op- 
Portunities which existed in 1620, in 1840, 
or in 1910 are not the same as the oppor- 
tunities in 1965. Frankly we no longer 
need large numbers of people to populate 
frontier wilderness areas. We must 
reckon with a population explosion with- 
in our own borders. We must consider 
the unemployment of at least 5 percent 
of our working population. Our Nation 
is already populated from coast to coast. 

y we must seek the skills and tal- 
ents which new immigrants can bring to 
Our shores. We must seek the quality of 
their contribution to our Nation, not the 
Quantity of numbers. 

Let us fashion a new law which elimi- 
nates all discrimination on the basis of 
National origin and asks only of a-man 
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what he can contribute to the American 
civilization of 1965. 

Because I am so deeply concerned with 
the nature of our future immigration 
laws, I have introduced this week my 
own immigration bill, H.R. 8502. I am 
in general agreement with the basic pur- 
pose of H.R. 2580, the administration 
measure, but I feel that certain impor- 
tant improvements incorporated in my 
bill are necessary. The Schweiker bill, 
like the administration bill, would elimi- 
nate the discriminatory national origins 
system devised in 1924 and would estab- 
lish a preference schedule for immigrants 
which is based on skills and talents 
rather than upon race and nationality. 
The Schweiker bill would also phase out 
existing quotas over a 5-year period. 
The admission of immigrants on a first 
come, first served, skill criteria basis 
would be a built-in feature. But there 
are certain problems which the Schwei- 
ker bill would reach which the present 
administration bill does not reach. For 
example, the Schweiker bill would: 

First. Eliminate all national origin 
preference of immigrants, including ex- 
isting preferences for Western Hemi- 
sphere nationals; 

Second. Establish an annual ceiling of 
315,000 to cover all immigrants, both 
quota and nonquota; 

Third. Endorse emergency migration 
for all political refugees without giving 
national origins preference to any par- 
ticular geographic area; 

Fourth. Avoid possible influx of un- 
skilled labor at times of high national 
unemployment by using better controls 
than H.R. 2580 provides; 

Fifth. Establish a Selective Immigra- 
tion Board rather than the proposed 
mixed congressional and executive Im- 
migration Advisory Board. 

1. ELIMINATE ALL NATIONAL ORIGIN PREFERENCES 


The administration bill does not reach 
the desired goal of eliminating national 
favoritism. The administration bill fa- 
vors nations of Latin America and North 
America. It favors nations of northern 
Europe. It is our task to remove all hypo- 
critical aspects of our present immigra- 
tion policy. We must fashion a new law 
which will be completely nondiscrimina- 
tory as written and applied. 

All nations want equal treatment; all 
nations deserve equal treatment. Na- 
tions of the free world should have an 
equal chance to send their citizens here. 
The administration bill quite clearly does 
not place all nations on an equal basis. 
Written into H.R. 2580 is the potential 
for new preferential treatment. 

The administration bill would offer 
preferential treatment to nationals from 
Western Hemisphere nations by main- 
taining for them special nonquota status. 
This preference has existed in the past. 
It should be abolished. Unless we settle 
this problem finally, by eliminating all 
national preferences, questions may be 
raised in future years as to why a citizen 
of Peru or Bolivia is given an open door 
for entry while an applicant from France, 
Italy, or the United Kingdom must wait 
in line under the quota system. ‘This in- 
equity can be solved by repealing section 
1101(A) (27) (c) title 8, United States 
Code—Immigration and Nationality Act. 
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2. ANNUAL IMMIGRATION CEILING OF 315,000 


I recommend an annual immigration 
ceiling of 315,000 to cover both quota and 
nonquota immigrants. The administra- 
tion ‘measure contains no ceiling figure 
on immigration. Presently we accept an 
average of 273,000 immigrants yearly— 
95,000 under quotas and 178,000 non- 
quota immigrants. I suggest, with the 
administration, full use of quotas to 
allow immigration of 158,361 yearly. But 
I also recommend holding nonquota im- 
migration to 156,639 in order to keep 
within the suggested 315,000 ceiling, an 
increase of 42,000 over the average total 
number of immigrants now entering this 
Nation yearly. In this way we shall be 
able to advise the American people with 
full candor the number of immigrants to 
be expected each year. This will help 
allay the fears of some opponents of the 
administration bill that the new law 
would generate a tremendous increase in 
immigration. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has said, 
and I agree with him: 

It would not bother me to say to anyone 
outside the United States, we are sorry that 
we cannot admit you because we have run 
out of numbers. 


But it does make it difficult from a 
moral, political, and psychological point 
of view to say: “I am sorry but we have 
run out of numbers for Greeks, or Ital- 
ians, or Canadians.” With the suggested 
ceiling of 315,000 there would still be ade- 
quate room for political refugees to enter 
as nonquota applicants. 

3. EMERGENCY MIGRATION FOR POLITICAL REF- 
UGEES WITHOUT GEOGRAPHICAL FAVORITISM 
It has been traditional American 

policy to offer asylum to the politically 

oppressed. The administration bill en- 
gages in geographical favoritism by sin- 
gling out one area, the Middle East, for 
special mention in its provision for poli- 
tical refugees. Certainly there will be 
persons outside “the general ares of the 
Middle East” who will qualify in the fu- 
ture as politically oppressed. I see no 
reason to single out the Middle East for 
special mention in the administration 
bill. I would point out that our Nation is 
already participating magnificently in 
efforts to alleviate the plight of refugees 
in the Middle East, under the fair share 
law, Public Law 86-648, under Public 

Law 480, the food-for-peace program, 

and by cooperating with the United Na- 

tion High Commissioner for Refugees to 
settle refugees, many of them from the 

Middle East, in the United States. 

4. AVOID INFLUX OF UNSKILLED LABOR CREATING 

UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

Section (10) (A) (2) of the administra- 
tion bill offers a fourth preference to im- 
migrants capable of performing specific 
functions for which a shortage of em- 
ployable and willing persons exists in the_ 
United States. I believe tighter restric- 
tion should be placed on the immigration 
of persons who might possibly compete 
with the existing U.S. labor force at a 
time when at least 5 percent of our work- 
ing population is idle. Often the claim 
of “shortage of employable and willing 
persons” is without foundation. 

I recommend strongly that the Con- 
gress make clear its intention that, be- 
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fore any person is admitted under the 
proposed fourth preference— 

First. The Secretary of Labor be re- 
quired to find that a labor shortage for 
the specific functions which the immi- 
grant would perform does, in fact, exist 
and cannot be filled by U.S. citizens; 

Second. The Attorney General be in 
possession of written evidence of the 
willingness of U.S. employers to hire im- 
migrants for this specific function; and 

Third. The immigrant applicant 
worker be required to show written proof 
of a job offer for this specific function 
and his intention to accept the offer. 

Only after these three steps are sat- 
isfied should the fourth preference pro- 
visions become operative. The Schwei- 
ker bill contains these provisions. 

6. ESTABLISH IMMIGRATION BOARD WITHIN 

EXECUTIVE 

The administration bill creates an Im- 
migration Board consisting of members 
from both the executive and legislative 
branches. This mixed membership 
seems inadvisable. I recommend that 
the Immigration Board be part of the 
executive branch without congressional 
membership. Congressional oversight 
would be maintained by requiring pe- 
riodic reports from the Board. The 
Schweiker bill would create a Selective 
Immigration Board in the executive 
branch similar in composition to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Board 
would promulgate regulations under the 
new law, continuously study immigration 
conditions and recommend allocation of 
the quota immigration visas under the 
10 percent allocated for the politically 
oppressed. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another serious 
defect in H.R. 2580. Statistics indicate 
that of the 158,361 quota positions avail- 
able in 1964, northern European nations 
received 81 percent, southern European 
nations 17 percent, and the rest of the 
world only 2 percent. The United King- 
dom never uses half its quota of 65,361, 
while the quota of 100 for the Philippines 
is backed up for 90 years and the quota 
of 308 for Greece, 325 years. Other na- 
tions also suffer this hardship of severe 
oversubscription. This hardship de- 
prives applicants for an entire lifetime of 
realizing their dreams of life in the 
United States. The proposed adminis- 
tration bill would make it quite possible 
for this hardship now suffered by na- 
tionals of Italy, Greece, and other na- 
tions with backlogged, small quotas to be 
sustained by future Presidential action. 

The administration bill would allow the 
President to take 30 percent of a reserve 
pool, intended to benefit victims of the 
deprived small quota countries, and as- 
sign this 30-percent reserve instead to 
northern European nations which have 
enjoyed preferential large-quota treat- 
ment for the past 45 years. Most of the 
nations which might be so affected—Ger- 
many, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, United Kingdom, Belgium, 
and France—do not come close to using 
their present quotas. There is no reason 
to expect a sudden substantial increase in 
the number of their citizens seeking to 
come to the United States. This 30-per- 
cent outright grant has no valid statis- 
tical or foreign policy basis. 
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By placing the burden of choosing be- 
tween nationals of one country over an- 
other, on vague undefined criteria such 
as national security or hardship, we 
would rewrite preferred treatment into 
our new law. 

There is apparently no reason for the 
provision other than to increase the 
President’s power in a field where Con- 
gress has traditionally reserved policy 
decisions to itself. The proposed gradual 
reduction of large country quotas over a 
5-year period, by only 20 percent. will 
avoid the possibility of hardship accru- 
ing to these large quota countries. When 
we look at the small waiting lists for 
these large quita countries, we realize 
that each of the present applicants will 
have a chance to be admitted during the 
5-year phase out period of the national 
origins system. No hardship will re- 
sult. The suggestion that hardship for 
large quota countries may result is not 
supported by available statistics. Fur- 
thermore, we would do more for the na- 
tional security of our Nation, by com- 
pletely eliminating the possibility of 
preferential treatment. Otherwise we 
shall irritate the feelings of friendly na- 
tions outside northern Europe who will 
be disadvantaged by the 30 percent tech- 
nique. Such Presidential discretion, and 
its prospective use, will undercut the very 
purpose of this bill. I am convinced 
that this delegation of power, which has 
been reduced from 50 to 30 percent since 
last year, does not deserve a place in this 
bill. This section simply reinstates the 
possibility of discrimination in favor of 
northern European nations. I do not 
favor such possibilities. 

Mr. Speaker, many years ago one of 
our great Presidents, Woodrow Wilson, 
in an address given at Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia on July 4, 1914, gave a 
definition of liberty which applies to our 
efforts today. Wilson stated: 

Liberty does not consist in mere general 
declarations of the rights of men, It con- 
sist In the translation of those declarations 
into definite action. 


We must translate the declaration of 
liberty into definite action as part of our 
new immigration laws. Our task is not 
merely to give a partial response to the 
demands for change. Our task is to cre- 
ate a clear, comprehensive, and com- 
pletely fair law. It is time now to offer 
true equality to all applicants who seek 
parr ae in the American commu- 

V. 


The Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act 
of 1965 


SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 7303) to provide 
assistance to the States of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, and Idaho for the re- 
construction of areas damaged by recent 
floods and high waters. 


May 20, 1965 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. RovusH] such time as he may 
consume. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Although I realize that each disaster 
brings its own problems, it does seem to 
me that the Alaska disaster and the dis- 
aster in the Northwest and the more re- 
cent disaster in the Middle West caused 
by floods and tornadoes have pointed out 
certain deficiencies which exist in our 
Disaster Act that are pertinent to each 
disaster. This was particularly brought 
home to me as I examined the Disaster 
Act as it related to the Palm Sunday 
tornadoes which swept from one side of 
my district to the other, leaving a path 
of devastation, destruction, and death 
such as we have never seen. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if his committee may not 
be considering taking a good look at our 
present Disaster Act with the view of up- 
dating it and covering some of these 
areas which are not covered presently by 
legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is the 
sense of the committee that we reexam- 
ine in detail the Federal policy with 
respect to disaster relief. It is our in- 
tention to deal with that subject when 
we hold hearings on the omnibus flood 
control bill this year. As the gentle- 
man from Indiana has pointed out, we 
will make a homesite study of the upper 
reaches of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. 

Next week we will go down to the Texas 
area for an examination of the dam- 
ages as a result of the flood that recently 
occurred there. I can assure the gentle- 
man we will welcome his suggestion and 
at the appropriate time, we will take it 
up. 

Mr, ROUSH. I direct the gentleman's 
attention to certain provisions which I 
have included in a disaster act which 
I recently introduced, particularly pro- 
visions dealing with relief to indivi- 
duals who have been adversely affected 
and provisions dealing with assistance 
to small unincorporated communities 
that have been adversely affected. I 
think these two areas in particular need 
attention. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The commit- 
tee will certainly welcome suggestions 
made by the gentleman from Indiana 
because we know they will be worthwhile 
and valuable to the committee. 

Mr. ROUSH. I thank the gentleman. 


Postal Service Progresses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 
Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor an editorial from the Ben- 
nett County, S. Dak., Booster, which 
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gives another picture of the sordid mail 
situation. 

The editorial is as follows: 

POSTAL SERVICE PROGRESSES? 

People in western South Dakota were 
blessed Monday, April 26, with their first 
installment of "Progressive Postal Service.” 
For the benefit of readers who are unfamiliar 
With the term, it is afancy name for bureau- 
cratic bungling. 

It seemed as though the metro mall serv- 
ice, which was established a few years ago, 
Was doing a pretty good job of getting mail 
in and out of area post offices with a reason- 
able amount of service. That's probably 
What was wrong. 

Somewhere, someone got the idea that mall 
forwarded to sectional centers could be 
handled in greater volume and faster than 
through the local area post offices. This plan 
has been tried in other areas prior to com- 
ing to western South Dakota, and apparently 
is achieving about the same results. 

One of these sectional centers has been 
established at Pierre. And as of April 26, 
all mati in this area is to be routed to this 
Sectional center. 

As a result mall going from Martin to 
Pine Ridge can no longer go the 45 miles over 
Us highway 18. It is to be sent from Martin 
to Kadoka, to Pierre, to Presho, to Rapid 
City, to Hot Springs and back east again, to 

Ridge—a distance of at least 500 miles. 
Also, mail returning from Pine Ridge to 
Martin goes back around the same route, in- 
Stead of coming across U.S, highway 18. 

Somehow, mail service between Martin and 
Pine Ridge isn’t quite as good as it was 
Prior to April 26, 1965. 

In order to test this new “modernized” 
service, press time at the Booster was moved 
ahead in time to catch the 5 p.m. man 
Wednesday out of the post office at Martin. 
Copies of the Booster now have been getting 
to Pine Ridge Friday morning whereas they 
Previously got there Thursday morning. 

The trouble with the postal service, says 
the head of the General Accounting Office, is 
too much “modernizing.” 

The “mail-flo” system is one example cited 
by GAO, Under “mail-fio” letters and pack- 
ages were supposed to fiit through big city 
Post offices virtually untouched by human 
hands. The trouble was, said Comptroller 
General Joseph Oampbell, it didn’t work. 

But before finding out that the pilot ex- 
periment in Detroit had serious deficiencies, 
Mail-flo was installed in Philadelphia and 
Denver, where it increased the costs of postal 
Service by hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and decreased labor productivity. 

Why should adequate service at reasonable 
Cost be an impossible job for the Post Office 
Department? 

Public utilities solve the problem of in- 
creasingly complex operations to serve an 
ee population. The post office does 


Utilities, whether publicly or privately 
Owned, give adequate service at lower or sta- 
bilized rates as their customers increase. 
The post office does not. 

Utilities put money aside for improve- 
Ment, and most privately owned utilities 
Manage to pay dividends to their stockhold- 
era. The post office does neither. 

1 we repeat, can’t the post office do its 

The fault cannot be blamed on the 500,000 
men and women—our friends and neighbors 
and fellow citizens—who deliver the mail. 
It has to lie at the very top where decisions 
are made. And we wonder just how bad the 
Postal service has to get before the public 
Stops bawling out the people behind the 
Post office window, and starts directing its 
anger at the fumblers in Washington. 
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Service Pay Plan Criticized 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to direct my colleagues’ attention to 
the excellent editorial appearing May 14 
in the San Diego Union, entitled “In- 
crease ‘Paltry,’ Says Rivers.” 

The editorial does a fine job in mag- 
nifying Chairman MENDEL Rivers’ relent- 
less and well qualified efforts to gain 
passage and implementation of a 10.8- 
percent military pay raise. 

From the San Diego Union, May 14, 1965] 


SERVICE Pay PLAN CRITICIZED: INCREASE 
“PALtTRy,” Says RIVERS 


U.S, servicemen generally cannot speak for 
themselves in the political arena, but the re- 
action of knowledgeable Congressmen to the 
proposed military pay raise must have echoed 
their sentiments. 

The President has proposed a 2.7 percent 
pay and fringe benefits increase to men with 
less than 2 years’ service, and a 48 percent 
increase for the remainder. 

Representative L. MENDEL Rivers, chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, 
who thoroughly understands the problem, 
reacted immediately. 

“We have been patient, hoping for some- 
thing encouraging from the executive branch 
of government, and now this—a paltry in- 
crease based on a false premise—and suggest- 
ing an effective date of 1966," Representative 
Rivexs sald. $ 

The figures reveal Just how paltry the pro- 
posed pay raise really is. An apprentice sea- 
man with a base pay of $85.80 a month would 
get about $2.40 a month more; an ensign 
earning a base $241.20 would get $6.51 a 
month. Other raises would be in the same 
small proportion. 

This is not all “take-home” money, but 
Includes additions to the base pay and 
“fringe” benefits such as uniform and hous- 
ing allowances, 

The “false premise” Representative Rivers 
mentions probably is the President's state- 
ment that the pay raise would retain the 
“proper” relationship between servicemen 
and civil service workers, who also would get 
& raise. 

The proportion is not the point. The 
point ts that servicemen, like all other Amer- 
icans, are entitled to a decent wage that 
will give them and their families the essen- 
tials of life. 

The failure of Congress to provide the 
minimum-level pay necessary for the essen- 
tials already is strongly felt in the military 
ranks. All top-echelon officers agree that the 
low rate of recruitment and high rate of 
personnel turnover has reached alarming 
proportions. 

The Navy, with a manning level of 684,000 
men, has an annual turnover of 150,000. 
There is a turnover of half of the personnel 
on a combatant ship at our front lines of 
defense. Only one-fifth of the Navy men re- 
enlist after the first hitch. 

Secretary of the Navy Paul H. Nitze al- 
ready has asked officers and men to extend 
their enlistments up to a half year because 
of the manpower problem created by Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic. Other 
trouble spots can arise quickly, and the fleet 
already is far below manning strengths con- 
sidered optimum. 
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The turnover is no reflection on service- 
men. They are patriotic and dedicated Amer- 
icans. However, as with all other Ameri- 
cans, the welfare of their families is highly 
important. If they are deprived of necessi- 
ties by remaining in the service or haye to 
hold second jobs, the men lose incentive. 

The 37 members of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee recommended a military pay 
raise of 10.8 percent. Even this is a mini- 
mum, The administration's proposal is 
hardly more than a blow to morale. 


Wherein We Stumble? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hox. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial was recently published in 
72 Cassville (Mo.) Republican of May 


The last paragraph summarizes the 
demagoguery which many responsible 
Members of this House face in express- 
ing their honest convictions on major 
issues of our time. 


I commend the editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 
WHEREIN WE STUMBLE? 


Last summer Gen. Dwight Eisenhower was 
watching some youngsters in Gettysburg 
playing soldier and storming a fort, “My boy” 
he said to one youngster, “If your side can 
take that fort in half an hour, I'll give you a 
quarter.” The boy reappeared in triumph 
in less than 10 minutes to report. “We have 
captured the fort.” The General forked over 
the quarter, then asked, “How did you man- 
age so quickly?" The boy answered, grin- 
ing, “It was easy. I just offered the other 
side a dime to give in.” 

Perhaps President Johnson had heard this 
story when he made the offer to North Viet- 
nam and Hanoi of $1 Dillion. We should 
have long, long since discovered that money 
does not buy friends. We have already ex- 
pended $7.7 billion in southeast Asla—with- 
out winning friends or influencing people. 
I question the wisdom of creating the im- 
pression in the world that billion-dollar 
economic aid program will solye the prob- 
lems of southeast Asia. This ignores the 
fact that the war there stems from political 
and not economic causes. But this is the 
kind of victory we are now trying for under 
the present administration. 

Under Franklin D., U.S. potential ald and 
power might have prevented World War II, 
but failed because we were willing to bargain 
under the same kind of terms to let us win; 
we failed because of the administration’s 
pacifist illusion. When FDR. finally saw the 
light and asked Congress to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act—we had offered our 10 cents 
for victory too late: Roosevelt's successor, 
Harry Truman, provoked a war in the Far 
East which his own instinct should have 
shown him how to avoid. All historians will 
have to admit that his Secretary of State's 
failure to include South Korea in America's 
defense perimeter gave the green light to the 
Communists to launch its attempt to con- 
quer. Now few can doubt that Truman's re- 
fusal to win that war by guaranteeing the 
Red Chinese a sanctuary above the Yalu 
River contributed to France's defeat in Indo- 
china which in turn led up to the neutraliza- 
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tion of Laos and to our present Involvement 
in the present war in Vietnam. If 

had any military ability he would have al- 
lowed General MacArthur to pursue his own 
course and we would have no trouble in 
Vietnam today. 

In short, during the past half century, 
three Democratic Presidents have through in- 
curable shortsightedness, blundered into 
wars which we humbly believe could have 
been eliminated or escaped by this country. 

It looks as if Lyndon Johnson has brought 
on the fourth for us. 

Now and then I wonder what the country 
would be like if Barry Goldwater had been 
elected President of the United States. 
Based on his campaign and his speeches it is 
a frightening thing to imagine. The mind 
staggers with my steps as I contemplate 
this thing, We would probably be bomb- 
ing North Vietnam now if Goldwater were in 
office. It would probably have happened in 
this way. The Vietcong would have blown 
up an American barracks. Using this as an 
excuse, Goldwater would immediately call for 
a strike on military bases in North Vietnam 
and announce a new tit-for-tat policy. 
Democrats would be horrified and they would 
make gir that Goldwater was “trigger 
happy” and trying to get us into war with 
Red China. 


But Goldwater would ignore the criticism 
and to show he meant business, he would 
continue the raids, using not only Air Force 
bombers, but jets from the U.S. Fleet. As 
time went on, the country would be shaken 
at the recklessness of Goldwater's plan, but 
he would explain through his Secretary of 
State, that we now intend to bomb North 
Vietnam in order to let Hanol know that they 
could not support the Vietcong without ex- 
pecting retaliation 

Senators would get up in Congress and 
call for some sort of restraint and negotia- 
tion. But Goldwater, with his lack of re- 
straint, would retort that there is noth- 
ing to negotiate and we would only be sell- 
ing out southeast Asia if we sat down at a 
table with the North Vietnamese and Red 
China. Russia and France would call for 
a Geneva conference, but Goldwater would 
reject it. Instead he would recklessly an- 
mounce that he was calling for a battalion 
of Marines with Hawk missiles to protect our 
airfields. His critics would claim he was 
escalating the war, but Goldwater would deny 
it. Instead he would bomb supply routes 
in Laos and Cambodia, To explain the des- 
perate actions Goldwater would have the 
* Defense and State Departments come to his 
rescue justifying all his military actions and 

that Hanoi was responsible for the 
revolution in South Vietnam. Then would 
follow more air strikes, using South Viet- 
Mamese planes as well as American B-57's. 

The people who voted for the “Great So- 
ciety” would scream at their Republican 
friends, “I told you if Goldwater became Pres- 
ident hed get us into war.” 

It all seems far fetched when you read 
it and I may have let my imagination run 
away with itself, because even Barry Gold- 
water, had he become President, wouldn't 
have gone so far. 

Now that we have said it we know what 
t, for if you think the “War 


being turned into pork barrel politics, you're 


in favor of poverty; if you don't approve 
of the araona approach, you're against the 
aged and the infirm; if you don't favor defi- 


cit financing, you're necessarily for higher 
taxes; if you feel the Appalachia project is 
discriminatory, you obviously favored blight- 
; if you question the way he has 


goes. By saying, “take it this way or not at 
all” he is saying I am the way, the truth 
and the light and if any man enter any other 
way he shall not inherit a place in the Great 
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CCC Policy Hurts Farmers, Grain Trade, 
Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Grain Terminal Association 
Daily Roundup of St. Paul, Minn., in- 
dicates that the outcome of the contro- 
versy over the farm bill provision relat- 
ing to the Government’s resale price on 
Commodity Credit Corporation grain 
means much to the farmer. I concur 
whole-heartedly. 

As the GTA article points out, this low 
105-percent resale price actually encour- 
ages the Government’s acquisition of 
huge stores of grain, and puts a ceiling 
on the market price a farmer might re- 
ceive for his grain. The result clearly 
is disastrous for farmers, the grain trade, 
and the taxpaying public. 

I include the Roundup at this point 
in my remarks: 

GTA Rounpvup, May 10, 1965 


Some farmers may be somewhat uncertain 
as to just what is involved in the current 
controversy over the Government's resale 
price on Commodity Credit Corporation 
grain. There is dissatisfaction in Congress 
over this resale price at the present 105 per- 
cent of loan. Several bills have been intro- 
duced to advance it to 115 percent. 

The outcome of this controversy will be 
quite significant to grain farmers. For ex- 
ample, as a farm businessman, you may have 
taken a Government loan on your wheat. 
Naturally you are looking forward to paying 
off that loan and selling your wheat on the 
market at some profit. 

In order for for you to be able to do this, 
the market price has to rise above the loan 
level. Otherwise you have no choice but to 
let the Government—CCC—take over the 
wheat, the collateral, in payment of the loan. 

In just this manner the Government con- 
tinues to accumulate stocks of wheat. It 
has put them on the market at 105 percent 
of loan plus nominal carrying charges. This 
naturally discourages, inhibits, price rises 
in the markets. It has set a low ceiling price 
on grains, 

All that your cooperatives and others are 
asking is that the Government raise that 
ceiling price by raising the resale price at 
which it offers wheat in the markets. That 
would give market prices the opportunity to 
rise above loan; farmers would have a chance 
to pay off their grain loans and sell the grain 
on the markets instead of surrendering it to 
the Government. It is widely suggested that 
this would be just plain good business for 
the Government and for the farmers, too. 

Tronically, if a private banker behaved the 
way this Government lending agency CCC 
behaves with its 105-percent policy, he would 
probably be accused by another Government 
agency of a conspiracy against his custom- 
ers. 

Is it fair for a banker, or any lending 
agency, to interfere with his customer's abil- 
ity to market his production and then fore- 
close on the customer and take over his in- 
ven That question seems to answer it- 
self, doesn't it? 

The President of the United States, Mr. 
Johnson, was very emphatic in regard to 
these matters in his farm message to Con- 
gress. He said that he is in favor of letting 
you and your cooperatives and other private 
business institutions carry on the marketing 
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functions. Unfortunately, Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation is not permitting this and 
continues to operate as the world’s biggest 
grain company. 

Farmers know that CCC is supposed to op- 
erate as a lending institution to protect farm 
prices. When it behaves in that way, it is 
of great ald; but when it behaves as a grain 
buyer and merchandiser in competition with 
farmers and their institutions, it sows the 
seeds of disaster for farmers, taxpayers, and 
the grain marketing system. 


Elbie Jay Battles the Munsters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Arthur 
Hoppe, the columnist, has published 
another of his articles on the Jay Fam- 
ily, calling attention to the TV programs 
emanating from the White House as 
only Arthur Hoppe can write in his in- 
imitable way. 

ELBIE Jay BATTLES THE MUNSTERS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin'-tootin" 
Jay Family—starring ol’ Elbie Jay, most 
peace-lovin’ man In the whole State of Texas. 


And he'll lick any fella who says he ain't. 


As we join up with ol' Elbie tonight, he’s 
a-settin’ in the parlor of his big white house. 
engaged in his favorite hobby, autographin’ 
his photographs. His pretty wife, Birdie 
Bird, is watchin’ tee-vee and their two cute 
tads, Myna Bird and Bye-bye Birdie, are over 
in the corner, doin’ the Watusi. 

Brirorr Brno. Children, come quick and see 
what's on tee-vee. It's a rare educational 
opportunity and I don’t want you to miss it- 

Myna Bmp (frugging over dispiritedly)- 
Is Daddy on again? 

Brrpre Bmp. No, it's a real surprise. He 
isn’t. 

Este (with annoyance). What? Oh, you 
got the wrong station there, Birdie Bird- 
On the other one is a repeat of my afternoon 
speech explaining my morning speech ex- 
plaining my clear, forthright foreign policy: 
Switch it over, Birdie Bird, I can't wait to 
hear my explanation. And I know the kid- 
dies can't, either. 

Byrx-Bre Bmore (swimming over dispirited- 
ly). Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

Este (beaming at the television set). Now 
watch your old daddy. Here's where I explain 
how I'm for peace, brotherly love, and quote 
13 chapters of the Bible. 

Brevre Bmp. You're getting awfully good at 
that part, dear. 

ELITE. My, aren't I though? Now here's 
where I explain why I had to send 30,000 
Marines into that poor benighted country to 
spread peace, brotherly love, and democracy- 

Myrna Bmo. Which poor, benighted coun- 
try’s that, Daddy? 

Ets. I can’t rightly recall at the minute. 
But I'm sure I'll mention it in passing. I 
most often do. 

ANNOUNCER. We interrupt this program to 
bring you a special bulletin. “The Man from 
UNCLE,” which we are watching in the 
studio, is trapped by a giant iguana in a de- 
serted Doggie Diner. 


ELBE. What? What? Oh, now we're back 
to me. Now watch your daddy, here’s where 
I explain why I—— 

ANNOUNCER. Due to a flood of phone calls, 
the rest of this program will not be seen at 
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this time. We switch you now to “The Man 
from UNCLE.” 

Myrna Bmp and Byr-Bye Bmore (rushing 
to the set). Hot-ziggety. Whoo-pee, At last. 

Este (glowering). Birdie Bird, whyn't you 
take those kiddies out and show them how 
t plant flowers on the freeway? (puzzled). 
But how come they cut me off like that? 

Bot Bmo (consolingly). It's because you 
aren't on regular, Elbie. Just odd hours, 
night and day. 

Este. You're right, Birdie Bird. I'm go- 
ing to get me a regular peace program—7 to 
9 nightly, all three networks. And I even got 
& title: “My Day and Why I Did It.” 

Will Elbie explain things? Will he ever 
stop? Be sure to tune in to our next epi- 
sode, folks. And meantime, as you mosey 
On down the trail of life, remember what 
Elbie's ol' granddaddy always used to say: 
“Talk is cheap. And there’s a lot of other 
good things to be said for It, too.” 


Labor’s Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, we are ex- 
beriencing a new philosophy in this drive 
for Central Government control—the 
drive is for a $2 minimum wage. Of 
Course, we can expect few employers to 
Provide jobs for the young and unskilled 
at $2 an hour, but the Great Society is 
going to take care of that by having the 
Unskilled trained in some Government- 
financed school. Instead of using the 
minimum wage as a floor below which no 
One is permitted to fall, the plan is to 
establish the level as a bed upon which 
all can rest. 

It can only mean deterioration of the 
Presently bad system which keeps young 
people from finding jobs and puts them 
on the street to spawn crime. 

The Washington Evening Star carried 
an editorial in the May 19, 1965, issue 
Which is worth serious consideration of 
every Member of Congress before they 
. Consider selling their vote for a mess of 
O pottage. The editorial is as 


follows: 
LABOR'’'S REWARD 

President Johnson has called upon Con- 
Sress to give labor a very large slice of the 
Great Society pie. 

This follows the election returns of 1964, 
in which labor contributed much to the 
President's victory and to the Democratic 
Sweep of Congress. Political debts of this 


Clearly, however, the President recognizes 
the dangers which lurk behind some of the 
AFL-CIO demands. This is especially evi- 
dent in his comments on his recommenda- 


our labor force.” This is another way 
Saying that If Congress goes to extremes 


“ 
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in this area, it will not only be Inviting in- 
fiation, an unduly high minimum wage will 
collide head on with the administration’s ef- 
fort to provide jobs for those who are both 
young and unskilled. The AFL-CIO has 
urged an hourly minimum of $2. This is 
more than many employers could or would 
pay for the services of the unskilled, yet 
these constitute the bulk of the unemployed. 
The President and Congress cannot have it 
both ways. Little or no p will be 
made in reducing this segment of unemploy- 
ment if the cost to prospective employers be- 
comes prohibitive. 

Another absurdity in the message is the 
proposal to spread employment by imposing 
double, or penalty rates, for excessive over- 
time. It may be that some employers would 
rather pay time and a half overtime than to 
increase their labor force, with accompany- 
ing fringe-benefit costs. But this does not 
take into account those industries in which 
intermittent peak workloads call for occa- 
sional overtime. Why should the Govern- 
ment be trying to force these employers to 
hire permanent additional workers whose 
services might be needed only 3 or 4 months 
in the year? 

There are numerous other economic rec- 
ommendations in the message, and no esti- 
mate of costs. The costs, however, will be 
high. 

The proposal with the highest emotional 
content concerns repeal of section 14(b) of 
the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act—which permits 
States which wish to do so to ban the union 
shop. Under the union shop, employees must 
join a union, usually within 30 to 60 days 
after taking a job. It is our view that, as 
a matter of principle, no man should be 
compelled to join a union in order to hold 
his job. This will be a close fight and a bit- 
ter one. If Congress finally repeals section 
14(b), however, then at least a provision 
should be written into the law to prevent 
unions from denying membership to Negroes 
and thereby depriving them of job oppor- 
tunities. Roy Wilkins, NAACP executive sec- 
retary, has just made an interesting speech 
to the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers in which he said that “deeply ingrained 
patterns of discrimination” in labor unions 
have not been broken. This speech should 
be read by every Member of Congress who 
may be inclined to vote for repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b), and then call ita day. 


A Salute to Senator E. L. (Bob) Bartlett 
of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just returned from a trip to my 
home State of Alaska, where I joined 
with countless other Alaskans in honor- 
ing Alaska’s senior Senator E. L, (Bos) 
BARTLETT, through the medium of a 
testimonial dinner, recognizing his 20 
years of dedicated service to Alaska in 
Washington, D.C.—first, for 14 years as 
Alaska’s lone territorial delegate: then, 
for the last 6 years as U.S. Senator. 

On the day of the Bartlett dinner, 
Alaska's Anchorage Times printed two 
excellent tributes to this outstanding 
citizen of the 49th State. In order that 
my colleagues may be aware of the ap- 
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preciation which we Alaskans feel to- 

ward our senior Senator, I insert those 

editorials here: 

[From the Anchorage Daily Times, May 18 
1965) 3 

WHY ALL THE Fuss ABOUT SENATOR BARTLETT? 


Why all the fuss about Senator BARTLETT? 

Because he has done so much for Alaska 
during 20 years as a Member of Congress, 
that’s why. 

Alaskans are swarming around to take part 
in a festive tribute to him tonight. Every- 
body wants in the act. 

They ought to want in. The celebration 
is more than an opportunity to show proper 
gratitude for extraordinary service rendered 
by an extraordinary public servant. 

It is also an opportunity to be associated 
with a man who will loom high in the his- 
tory of Alaska. A man who inspires good 
and noble qualities in all of us. A man who 
has reached the heights of achievement with- 
out losing the original quality of humility 
that makes him a true friend and neigh- 
bor. 

When the Alaskans are seated for dinner 
tonight with the Senator in the position of 
honor, a great moment will have arrived. 

Here will be a group of Alaskans who 
are grateful to their leader. They will be 
representative of thousands of more who 
would be present if they were able. 

At the same time, the guest of honor will 
be able to see that good work is not in 
vain. That constituents are not all greed, 
selfishness and demanding. That public life 
is not all tension, anxiety and strife. 

Only a great man could have come through 
20 years of public service with a record like 
Senator BARTLETT'S. He was tutored on the 
ways of Washington in the territorial days 
when a Delegate to Congress was hardly 
more than a dignified beggar. He went hat 
in hand to committees and agencies trying 
to get them to do him the favor of provid- 
ing something good for Alaska. 

Barrett's training stood him in such good 
stead that he has grown into a position of 
influence as a full-fledged Member of the up- 
per House. While Alaska made the transi- 
tion from Territory to State. BarTLerr made 
it from Delegate to Senator. And that is 
no simple task for it meant sharing the re- 
sponsibility for the Nation and much of the 
world in addition to the problems pertain- 
ing to the baby State. 

Historians will tell of the benefits that 
accrued to Alaska from BarTLETT'S hand. The 
list will be long. 

And no historian can make such a list 
without emphasizing the work of Senator 
Bartietr in winning statehood for Alaska. 

For 13 long years it was BARTLETT, then 

as Delegate, who worked with the 
committees of Congress to win favorable ac- 
tion on statehood legislation. It was BART- 
LETT who worked with the numerous Federal 
agencies to win their support. 

It was BartLerr to whom most Members of 
Congress and the other Federal agencies 
looked for their impressions and observa- 
tions that could either help or hinder state- 
hood legislation. 

Alaskans take personal pride in BARTLETT. 
Each one considers him “my man.” Each 
feels he has a proprietary right to a part of 
him. And why not? His successes are our 
sucesses, and he has enriched us by pro- 
viding so many. 

[From the Anchorage Times, May 15, 1965] 

VIGNETTES AND Views, SATURDAY SUNDRY 

(By William J. Tobin) 


His real name is EDWARD Lewis BARTLETT, 
but if you call him anything but Bos most 
people won't know who you're talking about. 
But everybody knows Bos—a childhood 
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nickname that probably accounts for the use 
of more parentheses than any other moniker 
in the public print. 

The name sometimes causes confusion. 
Witness Perle Mesta, the hostess with the 
mostest, writing in McCall’s magazine about 
one of her galas in connection with the last 
Democratic National Convention at Atlantic 
City. Among the guests, she gushed, was her 
“good friend from Alaska, Senator Ep, BART- 
Lert.” 


Alaskans wouldn't make such a social 
blunder about our Senator E. L, (Bos) BART- 
LETT, being honored here this weekend for 
a distinguished career which now spans 20 
years in Congress. 

Who is this man among 99 others who sits 
in the highest legislative body of the land, 
and represents Alaska with pride and honor 
on the national and international scene? 
Well, don't look here for an analysis of his 
contributions to the territory, the State, and 
the Nation, But here is an inside glimpse 
at Bartlett-behind-the-headlines, the Sena- 
tor who enjoys grapes for breakfast, nibbled 
while shaving with a cordless electric razor 
while he studies the latest news from every 
newspaper published in Alaska. 


‘This is an Alaskan who lives on 49th Street 


in the Nation's Capital, and zips to his office 
(a 12-minute drive if he hits the traffic 
right) in a Volkswagen bearing Alaska li- 
cense plate No. 49. The Senator from the 
49th State arrives at work in the Old Senate 
Office Building each day with a fresh rose in 
his lapel. He carries two other roses with 
him—one of which is given daily to Senator 
Marcarer CHASE SMITH of Maine. The other 
is a spare, in case the steamy heat of Wash- 
ington wilts the one in his buttonhole. 

The roses are cut each morning by 
Bartierr from among the many in his back- 
yard—a garden tended with great skill by the 
Senator's wife, Vide. But the brilliant array 
of roses must share space in the yard with 
an old-fashioned grinding wheel, at which 
BaRtTLetr occasionally sits, pedaling away at 
a knife-sharpening chore. 

He works at a desk piled high with a col- 
lection of papers reflecting the ebb and flow 
of the affairs of state, using two spindles 
rising from the clusters of reports and docu- 
ments on which to spear important memos, 
reminders, and messages. His work at sena- 
torial duties occupies him from early morn- 
ing to late in the evening, and the Bartletts 
shun all but the most important of the 
countless social functions which sap the 
strength of many in the Washington whirl. 

There's a 7-foot toten pole in his office 
and an Alaskan rug on the floor 
of his den at home and the only television set 
in the house is on the blink, unrepaired be- 
cause he reads so much that he doesn't have 
time to which it anyway. Like all of us, he 
worries about his weight—but has given up 
on such things as a grapefruit diet to beat 
the bulge, 

He's one of the most popular men in the 
Eenate, a friend of the President, a friend to 
every displaced Alaskan in the Nation's 
Capital, He has an unabashed love affair for 
Alaska, a deep respect for his office and for 
the U.S. Senate. The Senate, he once said, 
is “the very highest goal one can attain, un- 
less you consider the Vice Presidency or the 

Who's this fellow BARTLETT? He's a man 
who keeps a king-size sack of dog biscuits 
inside the kitchen door so he can feed the 
neighbor’s hound every morning. He's an 
ex-gold miner. He's an ex-newspaperman. 
And he's rated by the veterans of the Senate 
Press Gallery as one of the top dozen Members 
of the Senate. That's who Senator E. L. 
(Bon) Bartierr is. 
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Proliferation of Obscene Literature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation communities are being 
made aware of the grave dangers created 
by the proliferation of obscene literature. 
It is well known that the purveyors of 
pornography have concentrated their 
efforts to get their wares into the hands 
and the minds of the young. There can 
be no doubt that this situation has cre- 
ated a national problem of great and 
growing proportions. 

On April 5 of this year, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill, H.R. 980, 
the purpose of which was to establish 
the principle that a parent, as a patron 
of the postal service, has the right to be 
protected from receiving through the 
U.S. mails unsolicited mail matter which, 
in his opinion, is obscene. 


I believe that all of us agree that the 
most effective way for citizens to combat 
the spread of pornographic literature is 
to wage a community campaign on the 
local level. Such a campaign has been 
undertaken in the city of Syracuse. The 
local news media and many civic organi- 
zations have joined in an effort to make 
parents aware of what is being pushed 
upon their children by the sellers of por- 
nography, to arouse their concern and 
sense of outrage, and to plan an effort 
to put an end to the sale of indecent 
literature to children. I should like to 
include here a portion of a speech by Mr. 
Thomas Higgins, who is president of the 
Merchants National Bank and Trust Co., 
of Syracuse, in which he mentioned this 
effort. The occasion of the speech was 
the annual Tipperary Hill, Post 1361, 
American Legion award dinner. 


The speech follows: 

A PORTION OF A SPEECH BY Ma. THOMAS HiG- 
GINS AT THE ANNUAL TIPPERARY HILL, Post 
1861, AMERICAN LEGION AWARD DINNER 


The Tipp Hill Post is to be commended on 
another score, It has always embraced the 
principle that we tell all America not just 
what is pleasing to hear, but what is true 
and good and right to hear. Furthermore, 
that we tell all America not only what we 
have done in the past, but what we are re- 
solved to do in the future. 

I think the greatest thing that the Tipp 
Hill post has done in the past year has been 
to join forces with our two local newspapers; 
and with all decent thinking people in wag- 
ing a war on smut literature which gradu- 
ally is poisoning the minds of our youth, 
You may be intorested to know that this 
smut industry is now a $2 billion a year busi- 
ness. Just think of it—$2 billion of dirt 
and the sad part of it all is that 75 percent 
of this obscene, foul, and filthy literature 
finds its way into the hands of youngsters 
under 18 years of age. The other day I was 
discussing this smut literature with a friend 
of mine and he made a statement which 
really shook me, and I have thought about 
it many times since. He said: 
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“Tom, I would rather have a mad dog loose 
in my backyard with my children than to 
have this smut literature in their hands.” 

Tomorrow and for a lot of tomorrows, let 
us all think of that statement by my friend. 

May I suggest to all of you good people 
that you do one of two things, preferably 
both. Elther join the Citizens for Decent 
Literature Committee which is active in On- 
ondaga County under the chairmanship of 
Judge Leo Yehle or at least write to the 
Reader's Digest and ask for a reprint of an 
article entitled, “Poison in Print and How 
to Get Rid of It.” 

We all owe it to our children, our grand- 
children, to ourselves and our community to 
do everything in our power to help eradicate 
this vicious disease which is eating away at 
the minds and souls of our youth. 

Please don't be apathetic about this threat 
to our children. Don't let anyone tell you 
this is censorship. I abhor censorship as 
much as anyone else but believe me this is 
not censorship in any form whatsoever. 

I would like to see all of the clergy of 
Onondaga County unite in a march against 
smut literature. We all want America to be 
the greatest country in the world. Let's 
make certain that she does not become the 
pornographic capital of the world, 


U.S. Acted in Santo Domingo as OAS 
Should Have Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Evansville, Ind., Courier of 
May 2, 1965: 

COURAGE OF COMMONSENSE: UNITED STATES 


ACTED IN Santo DOMINGO as OAS SHOULD 
Have DONE 


Sending U.S. forces to the neighboring 
Dominican Republic was an act of necessity. 
We may deplore the necessity, but we can- 
not deplore the action. President Johnson's 
prompt decision illustrated the courage of 
commonsense. The action had to be swift, 
or not at all. 

There are signs that some members of the 
Organization of American States are unhappy 
with this action. But the United States 
merely did what the OAS should have done, 
had it been equipped. If the action had 
awaited time for the OAS to go through its 
usual mumbo jumbo, it would have been 
too late. 

The urgent issue was the rescue of Amert- 
cans whose lives were in danger. That is & 
first duty of the American Government in 
any situation. Rescue of other nationals 
who wanted to leave, including even some 
Dominictans, could be nothing more than 
an act of mercy. 

At the time of this writing, it still was un- 
clear whether the disorder was being pushed 
primarily by Communist elements, or 
whether a few simply had followed the usual 
Communist practice of joining any disturb- 
ance. The presence of some known Com- 
munist agitators was enough to indicate the 
possibilities. 

The Western Hemisphere cannot tolerate 
any more Castros in its middle. Whatever 
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is necessary to prevent a Communist take- 
Over in any American country, big or little, 
Ought to be undertaken in self-protection 
for the whole area, especially the countries 
of Central and South America. 

If any of our Latin American friends feel 
unhappy about this regretful necessity, they 
need only ask themselves: Which would they 
rather have? A temporary U.S. rescue mis- 
sion? Or another Communist dictatorship 
to be used as a base for new infiltrations in 
Venezuela or Peru, or some other free 
American country? 

The United States already has announced 
it is prepared to "transfer its responsibility 
to the OAS at the earliest possible moment.“ 

The sooner our forces can leave the better 
Americans will likè it, But we will not 
leave U.S. citizens, or other innocent vic- 
tims, to the mercies of mob ruie, whether 
inspired by local ruffians or more sinister 
elements. 

Until then, the whole hemisphere should 
have but a single, prayerful hope: That some 
leader in the Dominican Republic can estab- 
lish a stable, non-Communist government, 
Capable of keeping order—and quickly. 


Student Opposes United Nations 


\ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
Mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include a 
letter written by Billy MclIlhany, an 
eighth-grade student from Roanoke, Va., 
High School which appeared in the Roa- 
7 — World News on Tuesday, April 20, 


It is gratifying to find so many young 
Students in America who do a little think- 
ing for themselves and recognize the dan- 
gers which can come to this country by 
Way of a world government. 

The letter follows: 

[From the Roanoke (Va.) World News, 
Apr. 20, 1965] 
STUDENT OPPOSES UNITED NATIONS 


Congratulations to the United Nations and 
their friends everywhere. Another great suc- 
Cess for peace has been accomplished. This 
is of course in the light of news reports stat- 
ing that legislation will soon give Alcatraz 
Island to the San Francisco chapter of the 
United Nations Association, which will con- 
vert it into an international peace symbol. 
flying the United Nations symbolic flag. And 
ot course most of these good but misguided 
People do not realize that the peace sought by 
the United Nations, and to be symbolized by 

ir island, is the Communist peace, which 
means literally and simply, a situation or 
Condition, in any country or for any people, 
in which all resistance to communism has 
completely destroyed. 
certainly that is exactly where the 
United Nations flag belongs—over a maxi- 
Mum security prison, or an island which 
Will be remembered in the public mind as a 
Maximum security prison. The action seems 
to me quite symbolic, as a maximum security 
Prison is exactly what the whole world will 
me if the United Nations is successful. 

Less than 1 month ago a report said how 
Many people the Red Chinese under Mao 
Tse-tung have murdered since 1949. These 
Were just anti-Communists, citizens in 


China, Killed just to stay in power—only 49 
million (13 million people alone in 1962). 
The UN. said nothing. 

When the United Nations was established 
in 1945, communism controlled only 200 mil- 
lion people, in and around the Soviet Union. 
Today, communism strikes terror in some 900 
million people in Europe and Asia. Roughly 
almost one-third of the world's population 
is living under Communist influence and 
control. Is this the peace guaranteed by the 
United Nations? 

By all means let's give Communist China 
a seat in the United Nations—our seat. And 
since we do not. want the Red Chinese coming 
to New York, let's ask them to move the U.N. 
headquarters to Peiping or Moscow where it 
really belongs. 

If mere survival has become more impor- 
tant to Americans than freedom, then the 
men who sacrificed their lives for us in bat- 
tles of the past have been asked to fight, to 
bleed, and to die in vain. ; 

BILLY MCILHANY. 


U.S. Forces in the Dominican Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for insertion in the Record three highly 
interesting editorials from recent news- 
Papers: one from the Miami Herald of 
April 30; one from the Miami News of 
the same date; and a third from the 
Herald of April 29. 

In the midst of increasing public con- 
fusion, these articles enunciate quite 
simply the reasons for our dispatching 
U.S. forces recently to the Dominican 
Republic: to protect American lives; to 
prevent another Cuban-style Communist 
takeover in our hemisphere, and to pre- 
vent the kind of anarchy which would 
make impossible any international 
peacekeeping and stabilizing action. 

I strongly recommend these informa- 
tive articles to my colleagues: 

From the Miami (Fla.) News, Apr. 30, 1965] 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
SWIFT RESPONSE 

President Johnson's reply to the informa- 
tion that some 2,000 American lives were en- 
dangered by the Dominican revolt was swift 
and effective. 

His sending of the Marines may raise some 
hackles among Latin Americans who recall 
the “gunboat diplomacy” of earlier years, but 
those feelings can be soothed later. 

The President’s immediate responsibility 
was to respond to a notice that no one could 
guarantee the safety of U.S. nationals in the 
Dominican Republic. This is entirely beliey- 
able, considering that one of the first acts of 
the rebels was to put guns in the hands of a 
few thousand unorganized civilians. 

U.S. spokesmen have been careful to state 
that the Marines are there only to protect 
Americans and other foreign nationals who 
request aid. Nevertheless, the presence of 
American forces could, or should, impose 
some restraint on the Santo Domingo rebels. 
We shall see. 

The U.S. suggestion that the Organization 

American States put its peacemaking 
machinery to work at once was a wise one. 
The chaos in the Dominican Republic en- 
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dangers more than the safety of 2,000 Ameri- 
can civilians. 

It is a threat to the security of the entire 
hemisphere. The situation is made to order 
for Fidel Castro and his well-organized sub- 
versives in the Caribbean. 


From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Apr. 30, 1965] 
MARINES For a DOUBLE PURPOSE 


The landing of Marines to protect Ameri- 
cans in the Dominican Republic should also 
serve a larger purpose. This is to preclude 
a Communist takeover along the lines of 
Fidel Castro's conquest of Cuba for the Reds. 

President Johnson acted forthrightly in 
sending the Marines ashore, He did so with 
approval from congressional leaders of both 
political parties, and we believe they rep- 
resented the views of their constituents in 
supporting the President's action. 

Mr. Johnson also saw to it that full in- 
formation on developments was supplied to 
the council of the Organization of American 
States. The OAS, representing all the free 
nations of the new world, is properly as con- 
cerned as the United States to prevent an- 
other Cuba. 

No government in the hemisphere is safe 
if Communist agents can foment insurrec- 
tion—whatever the pretext—in order to seize 
power. Members of the OAS might well send 
token forces to Santo Domingo to help snuff 
out the threat to peace there. Such steps 
are clearly authorized by OAS pacts, and were 
invoked during the Cuban missile crisis. 

Squeals of outrage over the use of Marines 
already are being heard from the Commu- 
nist bloc, and may be expected to grow louder. 
These merely underscore the truth about the 
bloody doings in Santo Domingo. 

President Johnson is proceeding with meas- 
ured prudence. The lives of the 2,000 Ameri- 
cans in the Dominican Republic certainly 
must be safeguarded so long as teenage hood- 
lums with machineguns are allowed to spray 
bullets where they please. 


From the Miami (Fia.) Herald, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 


Tue MARINES Have LANDED 


Yesterday this newspaper pleaded: 

“Let's have no second Cuba in the Domini- 
can Republic.” 

Today it makes no difference whether we 
said this or whether someone else did. The 
pertinent fact ls that President Johnson has 
acted swiftly to prevent just such a catas- 
trophe. He has sent a powerful Marine unit 
ashore for the ostensible purpose of 
ing American nationals in the hotted-up civil 
war. One faction in that conflict would 
return Juan Bosch to power with the help 
of undisguised cadres of Communists. 

It is all very well to argue that we have 
no real business in Santo Domingo. The 
same argument was made—much to our 
woe—in that vacillating venture known as 
the Bay of Pigs, which has cost the United 
States worldwide prestige and a Red foothold 
one jump from the U.S, mainland. 

We think that Mr. Johnson moved wisely 
last night. 

He was careful to consult the friendly 
council of the Organization of American 
States. 

He conferred with and responded to the 
Dominican Government in power (though 
beleaguered) which requested our help. 

He brought in the congressional leader- 
ship. 

It is clear, however, that the marines are 
‘there to stay a bit, for their “assistance will 
be available to the nationals of other coun- 
tries.” 

Well, let them stabilize the situation, not 
in the selfish name of any entrenched and 
selfish colonialism but to protect the na- 
tional interests of two proud peoples in po- 
litical freedom in the Caribbean. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp a series of 
three editorials by the Riverside, Calif., 
Press-Enterprise. 

ELR. 3220, a bill to strengthen the edu- 
cational resources of our colleges and 
universities and to provide financial as- 
sistance for students in postsecondary 
and higher education, will soon be before 
the House. 

This proposed legislation would pro- 
vide approximately $1,450,000 to the 
State of California, a large portion of 
which would be allocated to the Uni- 
versity of California Extension Service 
which plays an active role in programs 
relating to community problems such as 
housing, poverty, government, recreation, 
employment, youth opportunities, trans- 
portation, health, and land use. 

I believe that the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension Service has done a re- 
markable job for the educational system 
of California as well as for the people of 
the various communities which it serves. 

The following editorials are historically 
important as few newspapers in this 
country have become really informed 
about the possibilities for using the uni- 
versity extension service in nonagricul- 
tural areas; 

[From the Riverside (Calif.) Press, Apr. 6, 
1964] 


EXTENSION: UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
Riversing, CHANCELLOR Backs Am PLAN 


Chancellor Herman T. Spieth of the Uni- 


versity of Callfornia at Riverside, today pub- 
Ucly announced his support of a proposed 
Federal plan to finance additional university 
extension programs. 

The bill, introduced in Congress by Rep- 
resentative CirveLaAND Battery, Democrat, 
of W. Va., would make it possible for the 
university to increase its education services 
to business, industrial, and professional 
groups and to the general public. 

A publicly supported program of general 
extension as provided by Congressman 
Barey’s bill (H.R. 4386), to be operated by 
State universities and land-grant colleges 
would stimulate these institutions to bring 
new research and other knowledge to Indi- 
vidual and groups in communities through 
programs of adult education, Chancellor 
Spieth said. 

The bill provides for a yearly appropria- 
tion of $20 million to each State and an ad- 
ditional $8 million to be divided among the 
States on the basis of population. Each State 
would have to provide its own matching 
funds to share in the $8 million fund. 

Under the program, each college 
or university could use the money to offer 
adult education courses in any feld of study 
taught at the school or in which the school 
conducts research. 

However, duplication of instruction offered 
by the cooperative agricultural or home 
economics programs or by federally financed 
vocational education program would not be 
allowed. 
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[From the n Press, Apr. 5, 
1961 
EXTENDING EXTENSION 


While the for aid to education 
which the President is urging on Congress 
may seem comprehensive, it neglects one 
important phase of education; adult educa- 
tion. 

In an effort to fill this loophole, Congress- 
man Cleveland Bailey, Democrat, of Ohio, 
has introduced a bill providing a modest plan 
of support for the adult extension programs 
of State universities and land-grant colleges. 

The plan does not include agricultural 
instruction. Agricultural Instruction is al- 
ready substantially supported by the Fed- 


eral Government and has been for many, 


ears, 

4 Indeed the record of succèss in the joint 
Federal-State program of agricultural exten- 
sion has undoubtedly contributed in a major 
way to the unique character of this coun- 
try’s farm problem. We refer, of course, to 
America’s farm surpluses as compared with 
the shortages which plague most of the 
world. 

Extension of Federal aid to other areas of 
adult education promises similar benefits. 

The increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustry demands greater knowledge and great- 
er skills. And the task of helping people find 
this knowledge and skill can't be accom- 
plished entirely during the normal school 
years. Part of it is the problem of adult edu- 
cation. 

The same can be said for the greater de- 
mands of citizenship in a shrunken, terrify- 
ing world. Here, too, part of the educational 
task, and an important part, is with adults. 

The need for Federal encouragement is in- 
dicated by the great disparity in what various 
States are attempting. Some universities 
(Southern Illinois University ts a notable ex- 
ampie) have extension programs which have 
a constructive influence on almost every 
phase of community Ute. In other States 
nothing at all is being done. 

Congressman Batley’s bill would provide a 
modest push—a ¢9 million one—toward a 
national program. It deserves wide support. 


{From the Riverside (Calif.) Press, 
June 1, 1964] 


GREATEST EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 


The Nation has just passed the 50th anni- 
versary of the act of Congress which estab- 
lished the Agricultural Extension Service ad- 
ministered by the land-grant colleges. 

This program was a sort of internal point 
IV program. Herbert Hoover once called it 
“the world's greatest educational institu- 
tion.” Certainly, it has been of great mo- 
ment to California—now producer of the 
largest value of agricultural cash crops in 
the Nation. It has been of prime importance 
to Riverside, with the remarkable contribu- 
tions of the University of California’s Citrus 
Experiment Station, now Known officially as 
the Citrus Research Center and Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 

Not only has Agricultural Extension been 
technical adviser to the Nation’s farmers as 
they reduced the ratio of manpower required 
to feed the Nation from 1 farmer for every 
7 consumers to 1 for every 27. But it has 
enriched the whole context of rural life with 
its home demonstration programs, its net- 
work of 4-H clubs and other youth activities, 
and, more recently, its nonpolitical and social 
problems. 

Only more recently have the Nation's uni- 
versities begun to cultivate a field now far 
more crowded and just as much in need of 
help as the rural districts of the Nation. 
But in the last decade or so they have been 
coming alive in a variety of ministrations 
to urban and suburban populations. 
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University Extension, almost since the 
founding of the liberal arts college at Uni- 
versity of California at Riverside, has been 
offering a wide variety of adult education 
courses, seminars, and institutes. In the last 
2 years they have come under such subject 
groupings as “The Executive Profile,” "Gov- 
ernment in Action,” “Value of the Arts,” 
“The Southern California City,” “Race, 
Property, and Government,” and “Develop- 
ment of Creative Abilities in Children.” To 
extend its reach the division has spotted lts 
offerings not only in Riverside but also in 
San Bernardino, Ontario, Barstow, and Palm 
Springs. 

The extension efforts of the university, a 
fledgling in a limited field a half century ago, 
now begins to approach saturation coverage 
of areas which touch the lives of almost 
every Californian who harbors a desire for 
knowledge and self-improvement, or an urge 
to make an informed and effective contri- 
bution to his community. 


The President Makes Some More Good 
Appointments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FERNAND J. ST GERMAIN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 1, an editorial appeared in 
the Providence Journal, which voices 
strong approval of many of President 
Johnson’s recent appointnients. 

I heartily concur and place the edi- 
torial as part of my remarks: 

[From the Providence (R.I.) Journal, May 
; l 
THE PRESIDENT MAKES SOME More GOOD 
APPOINTMENTS 


Several of the Federal appointees just 
named by President Johnson will find ticklish 
or controversial problems awaiting them as 
they step into thelr new positions, Their 
approach to the problems is expected to re- 
flect any changes in direction or emphasis 
that the administration may have decided 
upon in these various areas. 

One area is antitrust activity. Specula- 
tion has been heard for some time that the 
Johnson administration prefers a more cau- 
tious and less vigorous prosecution of the 
antitrust laws. The administration has made 
great efforts to win the support and respect 
of the business community, but these efforts 
have been handicapped from time to time 
by the energy and zeal of William H. Orrick, 
Jr., Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Antitrust Division. 

Mr, Orrick now is stepping down to re- 
turn to his law practice in California. He 
will be replaced by Dr. Donald F. Turner, 
an authority on antitrust legislation and & 
member of the faculty at Harvard Law 
School. It remains to be seen whether the 
change in the leadership of the Antitrust 
Division will mean any change in the divi- 
sion’s policy, emphasis or scale of activity. 

Three of the presidential appointments lie 
in the field of transportation. 

Alan S. Boyd, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, has been named Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation. Mr. 
Boyd has demonstrated exceptional admin- 
istrative skill while heading the CAB. In his 
new position, he will assume broader respon- 
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A frequent criticism in the past has been 
that the Federal Government has too many 
Separate agencies dealing with transporta- 
tion—the Maritime Administration, the ICC, 
the CAB, etc—and that it has woefully 
jacked a coherent overall policy. In his new 
Post, Mr. Boyd will be in a position to enun- 
Clate a general policy on transportation and 
Perhaps to bring more order into this badly 
Segmented field of Federal regulation. 

Charles S. Murphy, Under Secretary of Agri- 
Culture, has been named to replace Mr. Boyd 
as Chairman of the CAB. The present five- 
member Board often has been divided 3 to 2 
On recent decisions affecting route allocations 
and air fares. The change in personnel 
Could mean a change in coming CAB deci- 
Sions—including the long-debated future of 
Northeast Airlines. 

Najeeb E. Halaby, who is stepping down as 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
has long been the most vigorous advocate in 
the administration for developing the super- 
Sonic transport (SST). His vigorous ad- 
VYocacy has helped to keep the proposal alive 
despite the doubts expressed in other admin- 
istration and aviation circles. 

Gen. William F. McKee, former Vice Chief 
Of the Air Force, has been named to replace 
Mr, Halaby. General McKee is an expe- 
rienced administrator and an authority on 
logistics. His position on the SST proposal 
hasn't been disclosed. 

The latest appointments by the President 
Conform to the generally high standards he- 
has maintained in earlier appointments. Ali 
Of these appointees, whatever their personal 
Views on particular matters, are eminently 
Qualified by background and experience to 
a the positions to which they have been 

med. 


The Delta Story: Saga of an Airline That 
Changed the Entire Economy of the 
South and of the Man Whose Vision 
Built It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, Speaker, I 
am pleased to acknowledge the tre- 
Mendous contribution that has been 
Made to the economic progress and de- 
velopment of my area by Delta Airlines 
and its president and founder, Mr. C. E. 
Woolman. 

What began as a one machine crop- 
dusting operation in the twenties has 
Now become the fifth largest airline in 
the Nation, linking the burgeoning South 
to the industrial East and Midwest and 
Strengthening the bonds of interest 
&mong our regions from coast to coast 
and into the Caribbean. 

It has been said that “Delta Airlines 
is Woolman, and Woolman is Delta Air- 

es." Indeed, it is impossible to con- 

plate one without thinking of the 
Other, for they are inseparable, and it is 
generally conceded that Mr. Woolman 
4S probably without a peer among airline 
executives, 

In all of this, Mr. Woolman still pro- 
jects a personality of grace, charm, and 

umility. He takes a deep personal in- 
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terest in the people who work for Delta, 
and I am convinced that no company 
executive ever enjoyed greater or more 
universal affection, respect, and loyalty 
from his employees. Certainly the out- 
standing example of the life and career 
of this remarkable man should serye to 
inspire American youth to finer and 
greater accomplishments. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Aeronautics 
magazine, the publication of the National 
Pilots Association, pays an extraordinary 
tribute to Mr. Woolman and Delta Air- 
lines in its June issue, In order to share 
this significant account of example and 
growth with others, I include the text of 
this article as part of my remarks: 
THE DELTA STORY: THE SAGA OF AN AIRLINE 

THAT CHANGED THE ENTIRE ECONOMY OF 

THE SOUTH AND OF THE MAN WHOSE VISION 

Bunt Ir 


The guiding hand of Delta Air Lines is that 
of Collett Everman Woolman, modest, hard- 
working president and general manager, 
whose personality has quietly dominated this 
friendly, progressive airline since its begin- 
ing as the world’s first commercial crop- 
dusting outfit back in 1924 and 1925. 

While a student at the University of 
Illinois, Woolman attended the world’s first 
aviation meet at Rheims, France, in 1910, 
and following World War I he learned to fly 
in a Curtis OX-5 “Jenny.” But aviation 
offered few opportunities In those early years, 
and he had to be content to enter another 
field upon completion of his schooling. It 
was a fortunate field, however, with the 
extension department of Louisiana State 
University, and it soon led him right back 
into aviation. 

Throughout the South and the length 
and breadth of the fertile Mississippi delta, 
which was to inspire the name of a great 
airline, cotton production was being seriously 
reduced by the boll weeyil. Based on the 
experimental work by Dr. B. R. Coad at the 
Tallulah Cotton Experimental Station, Wool- 
man and several associates became interested 
in the problem in 1925 and organized Huff 
Dalland Dusters, the world’s first airplane 
dusting organization. The advanced tech- 
niques which they developed proved amaz- 
ingly potent in the battle against cotton’s 
hungry enemies. Cotton growers began to 
sit up and take notice. Quickly the com- 
pany's operations expanded across the south- 
ern United States into Mexico and South 
America. With its 18 airplanes, Huff Dalland 
Dusters was the largest unsubsidized air fleet 
in the world at that time. 

In 1927 the company in stiff competition 
from wealthy German firms secured air mail 
rights in Peru. And C. E. Woolman became 
the first American operator south of the 
equator in the western hemisphere. 

“The South American operation was get- 
ting pretty big by the following year, when 
we found ourselves right in the middle of a 
red hot local revolution,” Woolman recalls. 
“Both sides tried to get hold of our airplanes 
for their armies. We sold our dusters to a 
local company, and our airmail routes to Pan 
American Grace. The route became the 
nucleus of what is now the Panagra system.” 

But the company’s dusting operations 
never stopped in the South. Taking the 
name of Delta Air Service in 1928, the com- 
pany continued its operations in the agri- 
cultural field—and its agricultural division 
is still operating successfully today, under 
the direction of Dr. Coad, who joined the 
company in 1931. 

But bigger undertakings were afoot. 
Dreams of expansion led to the purchase of 
three six-passenger, 90-mile-per-hour Travel 
Airs, powered by 300-horsepower Wright 
“Whirlwinds.” On June 1, 1929, Delta Air 
Service inaugurated its first scheduled pas- 
senger flight between Dallas and Jackson, 
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Miss., with stops at Shreveport and Monroe, 
La. As new planes arrived from the factory, 
service was extended to Birmingham, Ala., 
and then to Atlanta, Ga. 

Delta was squeezed out in the political 
maneuvers of 1930 when the Post Office De- 
partment awarded the airmail contract for 
the southern route to a rival airline, but 
Woolman retained faith. In 1934, in new 
bids, the company, now known as Delta Air 
Corp., won an airmail contract for a route 
from Dallas to Atlanta and Charleston, S.C. 
Trimotored Stinsons were used, which 
could carry another passenger and fiy 10 
miles an hour faster than the Travel Airs. 

Delta flew its first airmail across Dixie on 
July 4, 1934. The following year, night 
flights were inaugurated between Atlanta 
and Fort Worth, the most heavily traveled 
Delta route. In 1941, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board awarded the rising company two new 
routes—from Atlanta to Cincinnati and 
from Atlanta to Savannah. That same year 
headquarters were moved from Monroe, La., 
where Huff-Daland Dusters was born, to 
Atlanta. 

During the early years of World War II, 
Delta relinquished half of its planes and 
pilots to the Air Force and mobilized for 
other assignments to help the war effort. 
The company fiew military cargo between 
various military installations, modified air- 
craft for special purposes, overhauled en- 
gines and instruments, and trained hundreds 
of Air Force pilots and mechanics. 

With the war warming up to its hottest 
peak, the organization could still expand. 
In 1943 the CAB authorized a new route be- 
tween Fort Worth and New Orleans, and 
Delta moved another step toward becoming 
the “Air Line of tlie South.” 

Closely following the atomic bomb and 
Japan's surrender, came the news of Delta's 
largest route award to that date—the 1,022- 
mile Chicago-Miami and Chicago-Charleston, 
5.C., routes. 

On December 18, 1945, the company’s name 
was changed to Delta Air Lines, Inc., and 
Woolman moved up from vice president and 
general manager to president and general 
manager, 

The airline expanded rapidly, including a 
merger in 1953 with Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, which had been organized in 1933 
on the west coast but shifted operations to 
the Mississippi Valley in 1934. The 
added 5,854 miles and six Caribbean cities to 
Delta's route. 

In November 1955, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board awarded Delta 1,075 miles of new 
routes into “Main Street America,“ and on 
February 1, 1956, the airline inaugurated 
service between Dixie and the New York- 


ashington area. 

Delta advanced into the ranks of the trans- 
continental air carriers in 1961 when the 
CAB awarded it the Southern Transconti- 
nental Route from Dallas-Fort Worth to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Today Delta serves 60 cities. Its 14,119- 
mile route system serves the centers of gov- 
ernment and finance in the East, the indus- 
trial areas of the Midwest, the dynamic South 
and Southwest, the growing west coast, and 
the vacation playgrounds in Florida and the 
Caribbean, with headquarters at its main 
focal point.of Atlanta, Ga. 

First in the world to inaugurate DC-8 and 
Convair 880 jetliner service, Delta has a total 
jet fleet investment in excess of $140 million. 
The airline has 16 Convair 880’s and by the 
end of 1965 will have 20 DC-8's (including 
3 scheduled for delivery in 1966). 

Delta received its first DC-8 jet airliner 
on July 22, 1959, and service was inaugurated 
on September 18, 1959. Convair 880 service 
was inaugurated on May 15, 1960. 

In April 1963, Delta became the first airline 
in the world to place orders for the Douglas- 
built DC-9 twin jet when it announced pur- 
chase of 15 short-haul DC-9's at a total cost 
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in excess of $50 million, including spare 
parts. Deliveries will begin in early 1966. 

In May 1964, Delta and Pan American 
World Airways inaugurated the first single- 
place service between New Orleans, Atlanta, 
and Europe. 

All cities on the Delta system will benefit 
from a new computer-based electronic reser- 
vations system which Delta is programing 
into use, with systemwide completion sche- 
duled this year. The IBM Deltamatic sys- 
tem links Delta’s cities to a powerful com- 
puter center in Atlanta, and up-to-the- 
second flight and passenger information is 
available to reservations agents in a matter 
of seconds. 

Over the years Delta has prided itself on 
the quality of its service. Passengers have 
come to expect extra special treatment on 
Delta, and the airline’s continued, steady 
growth indicates that they aren't being 
disappointed. 


A Great Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
-ber 22 of last year, Miss Patricia Letour- 
neau, Brookline Avenue, Dover, N.H., 
composed a poem saluting our late and 
beloved President John Fitzgerald Ken- 


nedy. 

Patricia is 13 years of age and I am 
honored to place her fine composition 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and before 
the Members of Congress. 

It is my intention, Mr. Speaker, to 
offer this poem to the Kennedy Memorial 
Library in Boston, Mass., after it is in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

A GREAT MAN 
(By Miss Patricia Letourneau, Dover, NH., 
Nov. 22, 1964) 
Four years ago on Thanksgiving Day, 
The Kennedy family sat down to pray. 
The only thing unusual about this, you see, 
Was that John Kennedy has just won the 
presidency. 
And as he slowly said the Grace, 
A wonderful expression went over his face. 
His eyes lit up, and then he smiled, 
And looked to one side at his wife and child. 


For, inside his heart he was wondering, 

If he could answer all the needs his new job 
would bring. 

To run a country, and be a good father too, 

That's a very difficult task to do. 


But in his heart he knew he could, 

Do all the things for which the Presidency 
stood. 

And then he looked to his side once more, 

And found the encouragement he was look- 
ing for. 


For, his wife, Jacqueline, looked into his eyes, 
And suddenly he realized— 

As long as he had her encouraging smile, 

He could surpass any trial. 


This was the scene, 4 years ago on Thanks- 
giving Day, 
As the Kennedy family sat down to pray. 


Three years later, on the same joyous day, 
A whole new mood had shown its way. 

An empty seat, a missing smile, 

Were evident all the while. 
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The same people were there, the traditional 
food, 
But, still no one was in the mood. 

For, deep inside, their hearts were chilled, 
Knowing his place would never again be filled. 


People all over the world conveyed 

The feeling they had felt on that bitter day. 

We had lost a leader, a really great man, 

And Lyndon Johnson had taken stand. 

But they took no notice at all of this, 

‘Cause they noticed so much, all they now 
missed. 


But Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy missed him 
most of all, 

For now there was no answer to her loving 
call. 

Words just cannot explain— 

The agonizing misery, sorrow, and pain. 


His children, of course, missed him, too, 

The youngest one was only two. 

How could you tell them—their father was 
dead, 


Murdered by a man—shot in the head??? 


The worst 2 days in almost everyone's life, 
The ones so filled with sorrow and strife, 
Were the day of Mr. Kennedy’s death, 
And the day they laid him down to rest. 


The youngest man in history, 

Ever to conquer the Presidency, 

A very great man at forty-three, 
And yet—he was killed deliberately. 


A man with love and honesty, 
Moral strength and stability, 
I ealute—John Fitzgerald Kennedy. 


Gardner Jackson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Gardner Jackson will be sorely 
missed by his friends in the House and 
in the Senate. The kind of lobbying he 
did, for the poor and mistreated in our 
society, made a day when he came to call, 
a better day. In his kindly and selfless 
concern, his willingness to stick with the 
fight when it looked hopeless, he inspired 
others to keep going, There have been 
many letters and editorials written about 
this singular man, but I would like the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to reprint a let- 
ter to the editor of the May 18 Washing- 
ton Post written by Ludwig Hamburger. 
He expresses far better than I could how 
so many of us fee] about the loss of “Pat” 
Jackson: 


GARDNER JACKSON 

May I request the hospitality of your col- 
umns for a footnote on Gardner Jackson? 
You and others have rightly commemorated 
his incessant action in fighting for justice, 
in helping the submerged, and in combating 
the indignities of the world; and you have 
rightly praised him for the extraordinary 
exuberance he brought to all he did, for his 
sense of ardor and passionate conviction, 
adorned as they were by modesty, spiced by 
humor, and devoid of malice. 

But there was yet more to the man, Above 
all Gardner Jackson was selfless. He had 
no ax to grind and no nest egg to hatch; he 
never asked for dividends, returns, or credit; 
his one and only commitment was to the 
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causes he fought and to the people he helped. 
He, for one, followed—long before it was 
made—President Kennedy's celebrated call: 
Ask not what your country can do for you; 
ask what you can do for your country. And 
any reward he may have expected (and he 
Teceived none other) was the consciousness 
of having been true to that precept. 

This was the secret of the impact he made, 
he, a one-man lobby, who “represented"’ ex- 
actly no one. This won him the confidence, 
nay, the love of those who associated with 
him. This opened before him the doors of 
the high and mighty right up to the White 
House, This accounted for his extraordinary 
effectiveness in getting things done that 
seemed hopelessly tied up in redtape or held 
up by unawareness or ill will. 

Gardner Jackson was, in the finest Ameri- 
can and Christian tradition, a rugged in- 
dividualist who served his fellow man. 
Speaking, I have no doubt, for hundreds of 
Washingtonians in all walks of life, indeed 
for all those who were so fortunate as to 
cross the path of that unique personality, I 
wish to suggest that we name a school for 
Gardner Jackson to preserve his memory and 
to hold up his example to the young. 

Lupwic HAMBURGER. 

WASHINGTON. 


Viet Talks on Our Terms 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I once 
heard President Johnson express an idea 
about foreign policy this way: 

Our guard is always up—but our hand 
is always out. 


Today in the Vietnamese conflict we 
can see this admirable principle at work. 
Our guard is up; we have committed 
men, money, arms, and the unbending 
determination of our Government to ar- 
resting the advance of communism in 
Asia 


Yet the hand of peace and fraternal 
cooperation is extended—even to our 
adversaries in the Vietnamese struggle. 
We have called for unconditional talks 
and for a vast program of peaceful, con- 
structive development in Vietnam rather 
than destruction and waste. 

I am one of those who believe deeply 
in the wisdom and necessity of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, and I commend to my col- 
leagues an excellent editorial on the sub- 
ject from the Johnstown, Pa., Tribune- 
Democrat: 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune- 
Democrat, Apr. 28, 1965] 
Vier TALKS ON OUR TERMS 

Ridiculous pleas for an end to U.S. bomb- 
ing raids against North Vietnam continue to 
be issued, and, unfortunately, there is slim 
chance that the pleas will cease. 

The issuers of these requests feel that if 
we stop attacking supply depots in the north. 
the path to the negotiating table will be 
shortened. Obviously, they aren't thinking 
too clearly—or they have a warped faith in 
the integrity of the aggressors in the south- 
east Asia conflict. 

It is difficult, at best, to understand how 
those who want the bombing to be stopped 
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ean even think that this is the key to negoti- 
ations. Should the bombings be ended, the 
North Vietnamese will take swift advantage 
of the situation to increase encouragement 
and supplies to the Communist Vietcong in 
the south. Even now, North Vietn is 
sending some of its regular army units into 
the battle, according to Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, 

Surely these pleaders don’t think that 
South Vietnam is the only target of the 
Communists in Asia. As with all Commu- 
nists, the southeast Asia Reds envision con- 
Quest of all nations struggling to maintain 
freedom. And should the United States 
enter into negotiations on the terms of the 
Communists, it will be Just opening the door 
to further attempts to expand the Red 
influence. 

In ‘answer to the pleadings of those seek- 
ing, a letup in American action in Vietnam, 
the American Conservative Union has drawn 
Up a list of proposals. Among other specifics, 
the union calls for an immediate sealing off 
of South Vietnam's borders by stopping 
guerrilla operations and forcing the end of 
unprovoked Communist on. The 
union also states that the United States must 
win in Vietnam because it is “not an isolated 
engagement but is the key to Communist 
®xpansion in Asia. Loss of the war in Viet- 
nam, militarily or by ‘negotiation,’ therefore 
means resumption of hostilities on other 
fronts on a greater scale at greater disad- 
vantages.” 

Now that is the type of thinking we agree 
With. The United States and South Vietnam 
must win the war. They must bring the 
aggressors to overwhelming defeat and must 
Make them ask for negotiation—on our 
terms. Any stoppage of U.S. military efforts 
short of clear victory will make peace talks 
more difficult than negotiations with Com- 
Munist governments usually are. 

President Johnson has made a sound deci- 
Sion in continuing attacks on supply depots 
in the north. And he must remain firm in 
fighting the war or the result of our efforts 
to date will be lost. 

The bombing raids against the Hanoi goy- 
ernment of the north are serving a double 
Purpose. In addition to hindering transfer 
Of supplies to the Vietcong, they are demon- 
Strating to Red China that there is to be no 
Sanctuary for aggressors—no sancutary such 
as the Red Chinese enjoyed during their in- 
volvement in the Korean war. And certainly 
now, when the Chinese are making “full 
Preparations” to send their own people “to 
fight together with the Vietnamese people 
and drive out U.S. aggressors” is no time to 
Stop taking the fight to the north. 

The time for the United States to stop 
bombing the north is when it is clearly ap- 
parent that the north itself has stopped send- 
ing men and materiel into the south, It is 
Up to the north to stop being an aggressor. 
Then—and only then—should the United 
States agree to sit at a negotiation table. 


Let Them Rot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz has been doing 
an outstanding job in trying to improve 
the programs of recruitment in the area 
Of migrant farm labor. His efforts in 
this respect have been accomplished by 
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significant progres in achieving a decent 
wage for migrant farm labor tasks. 

The response to these dedicated, en- 
lightened efforts of Secretary Wirtz have 
too often been scorn and critical abuse. 
That such criticism is unwarranted is 
now being borne out by actually experi- 
ence in California where farm employers 
find the supply of domestic labor ample 
where fair wages and working conditions 
prevail. 

For this reason, I place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 14, 1965, issue of the 
Criterion, the weekly newspaper of the 
Catholic Archdiocese of Indianapolis, 
The editorial contains an intelligent, re- 
sponsible tribute to the courage and 
wisdom of Secretary Wirtz in the han- 
dling of the migrant farm labor contro- 
versy. 

The editorial follows: 

Ler THEM Ror 


One of the many subdramas of these su- 
perdramatic times has W. Willard Wirtz, 
U.S. Secretary of Labor, as hero (or villiain) 
and the corporate farming industry as villain 
(or hero). 

We'll take the unparenthesized version. 

Wirtz is gambling his Cabinet post on the 
Johnson administration backing him up on 
his decision that corporate agriculture 
should obtain its seasonal workers through 
the domestic labor market and pay wages 
that compete with those in other fields, 

Those who have enriched themselves on 
the heartless exploitation of itinerant farm- 
hands have declared war on Wirtz They 
have the support of powerful politicians who 
feel obligated to keep influential constitu- 
ents happy. 

On March 28 Wirtz announced flatly that 
the 1964 act of Congress ending the impor- 
tation of Mexican migrants would stand. 

Last week California strawberry growers 
struck back. They said they would let their 
berries rot unless pickers were made avall- 
able. 

Father John Doran in his syndicated col- 
umn in last Friday's Criterion said that none 
of California’s unemployed was willing to do 
the work required. 

On Saturday, however, United Press Inter- 
national reported that more pickers had 
lined up for work than the strawberry grow- 
ers could accommodate. 

This put a large dent in the fiction that 
unemployed Americans will not do “stoop 
labor.” They are eager to do it for decent 
pay and working conditions, They are not 
willing to do it, however, under the scan- 
dalous "Grapes of Wrath” conditions which 
suit too much of the corporate farming in- 
dustry. 

We do not expect the “strawberry crisis” 
to be the last such effort to perpetuate the 
immoral, antisocial slaves-for-rent system. 
There likely will be new crises in Indiana, 
Michigan, and elsewhere as crops ripen, 

There will be threats to let the tomatoes, 
cherries, apples, and other produce rot, 
Washington's reply to those threats will be, 
we hope, Go ahead and let them rot," 

Growers are unlikely to carry out such 
threats on a large scale, But, if they were 
to, the country well could survive such 
shortages in order to put an end to a labor- 
supply system which nourishes the harshest 
and most bitter poverty in America. 

And growers who refused to put their own 
houses in order would, in a short time, be re- 
placed by other growers who could make a 
profit and still live up to improved labor 
standards. 

Meanwhile, the country owes Secretary 
Wirtz a debt of thanks for making an un- 
compromising stand against worker exploita- 
tion of the worst sort. 
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Fidel’s Sister Warned Dominicans 
of Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, to 
those who doubt that the Communist 
threat in Latin America is very real, I 
call attention to the following story 
carried in the American edition of the 
Times of Havana, April 1965, of the 
warning given by the sister of Fidel Cas- 
tro to the Dominicans that a revolt was 
being planned in their country. This 
is a timely reminder of the well-known 
Communist strategy for political take- 
over in countries undergoing social, eco- 
nomic, and political change. 

The article follows: 

FI. s SISTER WARNED DOMINICANS OF 
REVOLT 


“I know that Castro wants to take over 
this country.” 

The speaker was Fidel's sister, Juanita, and 
the country she had in mind was the Domin- 
ican Republic. She should know. 

Early in April Juanita Castro spoke to the 
Dominican people at Santo Domingo, the 
capital city. Three weeks later the tragic 
revolution against law and order began. 

“The Cubans,” Juanita said, “Do not want 
the Dominican Republic to travel along 
democratic paths so that it will become a 
happy and progressive people.” 

BROKE WITH FIDEL 


She recalled that her brother, Fidel, had 
been very happy about 3 years ago when he 
told her that his agents had “cleared the 
path” for the future, 

Juanita fled Cuba about a year ago. She 
went to Mexico and since that time has 
traveled throughout the hemisphere, 

Some Cuban sources in the underground 
used to count on her help even while she was 
still in Cuba. It was long suspected that 
she would come to a final break with Fidel. 
This finally happened about a year ago. 

WARNING 

Less than a month ago she warned the Do- 
minicans that He has tried to take your 
country several times. This is not the first 
time. It will not be the last time that Com- 
munist imperialism will use its Caribbean 
puppet.” 

She reported that Castro had ordered his 
agents “to infiltrate all sectors, professional, 
economic, labor, agriculture, and among 
students since communism always tries to 
find allies to reach power and then elimi- 
nate.“ 

To block democratic processes at Santo 
Domingo many of the local leaders of the 
Dominican Popular Socialist Party received 
training in subversion in Cuba. 

“The Castro Communists have many tac- 
tics. They capture prospects and turn them 
into fanatics. What Lenin used to call use- 
ful idiots. They fall for false promises and 
are soon used for subversion. In the end 
they are jailed or shot.” 

EXILE OPINION 

Miami's Cuban colony knows that only 
quick U.S. action kept the Dominican Re- 
public from taking Castro's road to commu- 
nism. 

They have been through it once. They 
know it when they see it a second time. 
Where, they ask, did the thousands of Castro 
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olive green uniforms come from on the first 
day of the revolt? The answer to them is 
clear: from Cuba, 
But Fidel’s sister called the shots on Santo 
And she did it on the spot just 3 
weeks before it happened. 


“Preserving Competition” — Statement 
Supporting the Enactment of the 
Quality Stabilization Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 
Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, since 


worked for the enactment of various 
forms of legislation which would elimi- 
nate or control certain unfair trade 
practices associated with the resale of 
brand name commodities. Traditionally 
attempts have been made on both a na- 
tional and State level to legislate against 
such abuses as false advertising, bait 
merchandising, and excessive price cut- 
ting. During this period some of these 
attempts have been enacted into law, 
while others have failed of enactment or 
have been negated by court decisions fol- 
lowing their passage. In seeking to elim- 
inate these trade abuses, the proponents 
of fair trade legislation over the years 
have continuously argued that such 
abuses, if left unchecked, would seriously 
threaten the proper functioning of the 
American free enterprise system. 

Ever since my election to Congress in 
November of last- year, I have devoted 
a considerable amount of time and study 
to this matter and I have now come to 
the conclusion that the Congress of the 
United States at the earliest possible date 
must enact a law which would provide 
added protection to the American busi- 
nessman from certain unfair and harm- 
ful trade practices still being engaged 
in on a rather wide scale by unscrupulous 
participants in the free enterprise sys- 
tem. Shortly after reaching the conclu- 
sion that additional legislation was need- 
ed, I introduced a bill on May 10 of this 
year, H.R. 7841, which calls for the im- 
mediate enactment of a law to be known 
as the Quality Stabilization Act. 

In short this bill, which is quite simi- 
lar to those introduced in the 87th and 
88th Congresses, seeks the elimination 
of certain unfair trade practices which 
I, along with other proponents of such 
legislation, believe not only tend toward 
monopoly but seriously affect the quality 
and good name of name-brand commodi- 
ties. Moreover, and probably most im- 
portant, this bill would permit a manu- 
facturer or owner of a brand, name or 
trademark, to protect his property rights 
attached to a brand, name, or trademark 
by establishing a price or price range at 
which goods carrying that brand, name, 
or trademark may be sold by wholesalers 
and retailers in the marketplace. I wish 
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to emphasize the point, however, that 
this law would apply only to those manu- 
facturers and owners whose products are 
in free and open competition with close 
substitutes produced by other competing 
manufacturers. 

Before going into a more detailed dis- 
cussion of the principal provisions of the 
proposed Quality Stabilization Act, I 
would like to digress for a moment and 
recall for you some of the actions which 
have been taken on a National and State 
level to legislate against certain harmful 
competitive practices. 

I am sure that many of you will re- 
member that price cutting or sales below 
cost at the retail level became a serious 
impediment to the competitive process 
during the depression of the early 1930’s, 
resulting in the elimination of hundreds 
of independent retailers. To counter 
this alarming and dangerous trend, sev- 
eral States during this period adopted 
fair trade laws which were designed to 
exempt manufacturers of name-brand 
commodities from State antitrust laws, 
thereby allowing them the option to set 
minimum resale prices on their products 
shipped in intrastate commerce. 

The first of these laws was enacted in 
California in 1931. In short, it exempted 
from the State’s antitrust laws any con- 
tract wherein the seller of a brand-name 
commodity, which is in free and open 
competition with close substitutes, bound 
the buyer, who was reselling it, to charge 
the price specified by the seller. Ini- 
tially this law proved ineffective, espe- 
cially since retailers not signing such a 
agreement continued to undercut the 
prices of those retailers who signed re- 
Sale price maintenance contracts with 
suppliers. Consequently, an amendment 
to the law was adopted in 1933 which in- 
corporated a measure termed the non- 
signer clause. Such a proviso made 
contracts maintaining resale prices of 
name-brand products binding on those 
retailers who refused to sign such con- 
tracts, providing at least one retailer in 
the State had signed such a contract. 

Subsequent to this action taken by 
California, many other States took steps 
to adopt fair trade laws which, in most 
instances, were close copies of the Cali- 
fornia statute. Shortly thereafter, in 
1936, the U.S. Supreme Court upheld 
these State fair trade laws in the case, 
Old Dearborn Distribution Company v. 
Seagram Distillers Corporation (229 
U.S. 183). 

Shortly after this important Supreme 
Court decision, resale price maintenance 
or fair trade became widespread 
throughout the Nation. And by 1941, all 
of the States except Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont, and the District of Columbia 
had enacted fair trade laws. 

The passage of the Miller-Tydings Act 
by Congress in 1937 also played a major 
role in encouraging States to adopt fair 
trade laws. Prior to the enactment of 
this act, parties to resale maintenance 
contracts applied only to intrastate 
transactions between the supplier and 
retailer. If, for example, a contract 
were made between the retailer in one 
State and a manufacturer in another, 
such an agreement was automatically in 
violtion of Federal antitrust laws. Thus, 
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since the great bulk of brand name prod- 


ucts traveled in interstate. commerce, 
it proved difficult if not impossible to 
maintain price schedules under existing 
Federal laws. For this reason, the 
Miller-Tydings amendment to the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act was passed, legalizing 
interstate resale price maintenance con- 
tracts between producers and retailers 
of branded goods. This exemption from 
the Federal antitrust laws applied, how- 
ever, only to those States having fair 
trade laws. Price fixing agreements be- 
tween retailers and producers in States 
not having such laws were still in viola- 
tion of Federal antitrust laws. 

Up until 1950, 45 States had fair trade 
laws. However, in 1951 the fair trade 
movement was dealt a severe blow by a 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in Schweg- 
mann Brothers y. Calvert Distillers 
Corporation (314 U.S. 384). This opin- 
ion held that retailers not signing resale 
price maintenance contracts could not 
be forced to abide by such contracts 
exempted from Federal antitrust laws 
under the Miller-Tydings Act. This 
meant, therefore, that the nonsigner 
provision of resale price maintenance 
contracts could apply only to those con- 
tracts involving strictly intrastate com- 
merce. This obviously greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of State fair trade laws 
which applied to both inter- and intra- 
state transactions covered by resale price 
maintenance contracts. As a result, 
price wars became widespread through- 
out the Nation. And this in turn 
brought demands for Congress to enact 
legislation to counteract the effect of the 
Supreme Court decision. As a result, 
Congress in 1952 passed the McGuire Act. 

This act reversed the Schwegmann 
decision by making resale price mainte- 
nance on b: ed products, which are in 
free and open competition with one 
another, binding to nonsigners in those 
States having fair trade laws, thereby 
making interstate transactions covered 
by resale price maintenance contracts 
subject to State fair trade laws. 

Despite the enactment of this law, 24 
States since the early 1950’s have had 
their fair trade laws declared either par- 
tially or completely invalid by State 
courts. Thus, in effect, those States 
having their fair trade laws declared 
partially invalid had stricken from their 
laws the all important nonsigner clause. 
Such actions by the State courts in these 
States have, therefore, rendered fair 
trade laws more or less ineffective, since 
the nonsigner clause was the key pro- 
vision in these laws. 

To counter these developments the 
proponents of fair trade quickly came 
to the conclusion that Congress must 
enact a Federal fair trade law which 
would legalize resale price maintenance 
at the retail level by manufacturers who 
produce commodities sold in interstate 
commerce and which are in free and 
open competition with articles in the 
same general class. Moreover, such & 
law would eliminate the problem of the 
nonsigner provision in State laws since 
the producer of a brand name commodity 
would be allowed to stipulate a price 
without entering into an agreement with 
at least one retailer in each State in 
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which the commodity is marketed. 
Consequently, once the price has been 
Stipulated by the producer, all retailers 
following notification would be pro- 
hibited from selling the brand name 
commodity at a price lower than the 
announced price. 

Legislation has been introduced pro- 
Posing such a Federal fair trade law in 
every Congress since the middle 1950's. 
However, to date the proponents of such 
a law have been unable to get Congress 
to take affirmative action on this mat- 
ter. 

In the hope of getting increased sup- 
Port in Congress for such a Federal law, 
the proponents of fair trade, after mak- 
ing a thorough reassessment of past leg- 
islative strategies, decided in the 87th 
Congress to adopt a new approach. The 
sponsors of such legislation changed the 
title of the bill from “fair trade” to 
“quality stabilization,” mainly because 
it was believed that the former term had 
lost its appeal following many years of 
battle. In making this change in strat- 
egy, the proponents believed also that 
the concept of fair trade or, more precise- 
ly, quality stabilization, might be more 
acceptable to many of the Congressmen 
and Senators who had opposed it in the 
bast, if such legislation were to include 
Specific references to certain unfair trade 
Practices of retailers which in their opin- 
ion were not only harmful to competition 
but seriously affected the quality and 
800d name of brand name commodities. 

With a few minor exceptions, the leg- 
islation which I have introduced in this 
Session of Congress is very similar in 
both scope and content to the bill intro- 
duced in the 87th and 88th Congresses. 

The key provisions of the proposed 
legislation can be outlined as follows: 

First, it would give the owner of any 
Commodity identified either by a trade- 
Mark or brand name, which is in free 
and open competition with close substi- 
tutes produced by competing firms, the 
authority to prevent distributors from 
handling said commodity if it were de- 
termined that the trademark or brand 
and associated good will are damaged by 
the following unfair trade practices in 
Section (8) of my bill: 

(a) If the person has employed goods bear- 
ing such brand name or trademark in 
furtherance of bait merchandising; 

(b) If the person, after written notice 
Given by such owner of such owner's es- 
tablished resale price or price range, had 
Advertised, offered for sale, or sold any such 
goods, acquired by such person after he has 

n given such notice, at a price other than 
Such current established resale price or at 
à price not within such currently established 
Tesale price range; or 

(c) If the person, with intent to deceive 
Purchasers, has published a misrepresenta- 
tion or misrepresentations concerning such 


Secondly, once the owner has notified 
distributors of the price at which the 
brand name commodity must be sold, he 
May revoke the right of the distributor 

market the commodity—for a period 
Not exceeding 1 year—if he can supply 
Evidence that a particular distributor, 

Within 90 days prior to the date of the 
Written notice of revocation,” has re- 
Sorted to using any or all of the above- 
Mentioned unfair trade practices in pro- 
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moting the resale of the brand name 
commodity in question. 

If any person, following receipt of 
written notification by the owner revok- 
ing his right to continue selling the 
brand name commodity in question, con- 
tinues to sell the goods in question, he 
shall be Hable in a civil action for dam- 
ages and injunctive relief by the owner of 
the brand, name, or trademark to pre- 
vent any further violations of the pro- 
visions contained in this act. 

In so doing, the owner may sue in any 
district court of the United States in the 
district in which defendant resides or 
does business, and shall be entitled to 
recover the amount of any damages sus- 
tained, injunctive relief to prevent and 
restrain further violations of the stated 
provision of the law, and recover the costs 
of the suit. Any injunction granted by 
the court under the provisions of the act 
shall remain in effect for a period of not 
more than 1 year from the date that such 
injunction is granted. 

Third, this act outlines those transac- 
tions which will be exempt from the jur- 
isdiction of its provisions. Such trans- 
actions expressly exempted from the 
proposed law include: 

(A) Sales of bulk commodities when sold 
without wrappers or containers. 

(B) Sales by any officer acting under the 
orders or authority of any duly constituted 
court; or sales by any person in mitigation 
of damages or enforcement of a lien or other 
secured interest in said goods, when such 
person is not primarily engaged in the dis- 
tribution of goods for resale. 

(C) Sales of damaged, deteriorated, de- 
faced, or secondhand goods, when plain no- 
tice of the condition of the goods is given to 
the public. 

(D) Sales of drugs, medicines, and devices 
for which either Federal or State law or reg- 
ulations requires a prescription from a phy- 
sician, dentist, or such other persons as the 
various States may authorize to prescribe 
such items, 

(E) Sales to or by the Federal, State, or 
municipal governments or their political 
subdivisions or agencies. 

(F) Sales to charitable, educational, med- 
ical, and religious organizations, for their 
own use and not for resale. 


Finally, my bill contains the impor- 
tant proviso which allows any State to 
adopt a law or constitutional amendment 
to prohibit resale price maintenance and 
thereby make a Federal fair trade law 
inapplicable in those States taking such 
action, Yet where any State enacts 
such a law or adopts such a constitu- 
tional amendment, the provisions of the 
proposed Quality Stabilization Act with 
respect to resale prices would still apply 
to sales made in that State for delivery 
to a purchaser outside the State. Such 
a provision is obviously necessary in or- 
der to prevent mail order firms, which do 
a considerable amount of out-of-State 
business, from establishing operations in 
such States for the purpose of avoiding 
Federal regulation of resale price main- 
tenance activities in other States which 
have agreed to such Federal regulation. 

Before concluding my remarks on this 
very important matter, I would like to 
State briefly some of the reasons why I 
believe that such legislation is essential 
to the American free enterprise system. 


If we look, for example, at the rather 
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phenomenal growth of mass retailers, 
especially discount chains in recent 
years, we find in many instances that 
such merchandisers have not always 
achieved their favorable competitive 
Position in the marketplace through le- 
gitimate competitive means, but through 
certain trade practices which I believe 
are unfair and harmful to the efficient 
independent retailer and misleading to 
the American consumer. 

Discount merchandisers, for example, 
have often been highly successful in at- 
tracting customers away from well- 
established independent retailers by 
overstating the quality and content of 
unknown lower price brand-named or 
privately labeled commodities. 

Moreover, discount houses and other 
mass merchandisers, because of the lack 
of effective regulation on a State and 
National basis, have been able to gain an 
unfair competitive advantage in the 
marketplace by resorting to other well- 
known methods of misrepresentation. 

First, there is the practice where a dis- 
count house will cite a fictitious price 
for a well-known brand name commod- 
ity which exceeds the actual selling price 
of the same commodity in most inde- 
pendent retail outlets. Using this as 
the manufacturer's list price, the firm 
would then cite a lower selling price so 
as to make it appear that the consumer 
is obtaining a substantial bargain. Sec- 
ondly, there is the practice of selling cer- 
tain well-known brand name products 
by discounters and other mass distribu- 
tors to attract consumers, hoping in turn 
that they will buy substantial quantities 
of unknown high-profit-margin products 
in order to make up for losses incurred 
from the sale of well-known products at 
substantially reduced prices. Moreover, 
in many instances, it has been found that 
mass merchandisers have resorted to the 
unpardonable practice of selling these 
high profit margin and inferior quality 
goods at prices equal to or higher than 
those prices normally charged by inde- 
pendent retailers for such goods. 

Finally, many large retail chains, es- 
pecially discount houses, have resorted 
to the well-known practice of price cut- 
ting designed for the express purpose 
of forcing smaller retailers out of the 
marketplace, thereby increasing their 
control of the market in a particular 
area, and making possible later price 
increases, once most competitors have 
been eliminated. 

Today it is evident that retail trade in 
most communities in the Nation is be- 
coming more and more concentrated in 
the hands of a few giant retailers; name- 
ly, the big department store, the dis- 
count house, the mail-order house, the 
chainstore, or supermarket. Thus, if 
the small businessman is not afforded 


the opportunity of making a profit by 


enabling him to compete pricewise on 
nationally advertised,- branded mer- 
chandise, we shall obviously find our- 
selves faced in a few years with a major 
proportion of retailing concentrated in 
the hands of a few giant corporations. 
Such a development would indeed be 
most serious since the market power 
achieved by such corporate giants would 
enable them to force manufacturers to 
reduce quality in terms of lower costs to 
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maintain profit margins. Moreover, 
such a trend would greatly reduce free- 

dom of consumer choice, thereby leaving 
the consumer at the mercy of a few large 
retail chains who would then exercise 
more or less complete control over qual- 
ity and prices in the marketplace. 

Thus, in light of these circumstances, I 
believe it is obvious that Congress must 
now face up to the fact that there is a 
great need for the enactment of a Fed- 
eral law which will more adequately pro- 
tect the efficient independent retailer 
from the various harmful trade practices 
resorted to today by many large and 
powerful mass retailers. 

In urging that Congress enact such a 
law at the earliest possible date, I want 
to make it clearly understood that my 
proposal, the Quality Stabilization Act, 
will not bar retailers from engaging in 
the following practices: 

First, it will not prevent a distributor 
from removing a trademark or a brand 
name from a product, and marketing it 
in any manner he wishes as long as he 

not continue to use the goodwill 
of the producer to assist him in the sale 
of the unmarked commodity. 

Second, this legislative proposal will 
not compel the producer of a brand name 
or trademark product to avail himself 
of the rights accorded him. It is quite 
possible that there are producers who 
wish not to protect their products and 
accompanying goodwill from the meth- 
Sd of unfair competition outlined in the 

Third, such legislation will not compel 
wholesalers and retailers to handle brand 
Name and trade marked goods of those 
producers which have sought the protec- 
tion of the proposed act. 

Fourth, my bill does not contain any 
provision which in any way would pre- 
vent the consumer from enjoying full 
freedom of choice. He will still have the 
right to pick and choose between mer- 
chandise protected by fair trade and 
merchandise not so protected. 

Finally, the Quality Stabilization Act 
is in no way inconsistent with the scope 
and intent of our Nation's antitrust laws. 
The fundamental objective of this bill is 
to strengthen the antitrust laws so as to 
better protect the efficient and hard- 
working independent retailer from cer- 
tain unfair methods of competition en- 
gaged in by the larger and more powerful 
mass retailer. This is certainly one of 
the basic objectives of our Nation's anti- 
trust laws. 

Although Congress failed to take af- 
firmative action on the proposed Qual- 
ity Stabilization Act in the past Congress, 
it is encouraging to note that the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, after holding extensive hearings, 
did vote to recommend that the House 
take affirmative action on this bill. Un- 
fortunately, the bill failed to receive 
House approval because the House Rules 
Committee failed to release the bill for 
floor consideration before the end of the 
88th Congress in December of last year. 
The Senate Commerce Committee also 
held hearings on an identical bill; how- 
ever, unlike its counterpart in the House, 
it voted to table the legislation thereby 
barring any further action on the bill by 
the Senate in the past Congress. 
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Nevertheless, because there is consid- 
erable support for this measure in the 
Congress and because this legislation is 
supported by many leading manufac- 
turers and close to 80 national trade as- 
sociations representing thousands of in- 
dependent retailers throughout the Na- 
tion who are engaged in a wide range of 
retailing activities, I believe that all 
proponents of quality stabilization would 
deem it imperative that we make another 
attempt at getting the Congress of the 
United States to act affirmatively on this 
very important matter. 

We who support the objectives of qual- 
ity stabilization are already aware of its 
vital importance to the American free 
enterprise system. Therefore, our task 
now is to make sure that Congress 
reaches a similar conclusion and, without 
any further delay, enact this bill into law. 
Such a step on the part of Congress would 
very definitely be in the national interest. 


Economic-Engineering Survey of the So- 
Called All-American Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a resolution 
which was recently acted upon by the 
New York State Senate and Assembly, 
calling for an additional appropriation 
for the economic-engineering survey of 
the so-called All-American Canal. I 
wholeheartedly support this resolution 
which was introduced by Senator Frank 
J. Glinski, with whom I was privileged to 
serve in the common council, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 197 


Concurrent resolution memoriallzing the 
President and Congress to appropriate an 
additional $600,000 for the ‘economic- 
engineering survey of the so-called All- 
American Canal 


Whereas the United States has assumed an 
obligation with its good neighbor, the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, to contribute its full 
share toward the successful operation of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway-Great Lakes shipping 
route; and 

Whereas the only existing navigable fa- 
cllity connecting Lakes Erle and Ontario is 
the Canadian-owned Welland Canal which is 
being sorely pressed to meet present and pro- 
jected shipping needs; and 

Whereas the construction of an alternate 
ship canal in western New York State would 
make a major contribution to the welfare of 
the United States as well as Canada; be- 
cause (1) In the event of breakdown or de- 
struction of the existing Welland Canal, the 
commerce of the entire Great Lakes area of 
the United States and Canada west of Lake 
Ontario would be denied access by water 

tion to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and international shipping lanes; (2) It 
would provide a more secure inland route for 
the movement of iron ore in the event of war; 
(3) It would ease the strain on congested 
rail facilities and east coast ports in the 
time of emergency; and (4) It would allow 
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the construction and repair of oceangoing 
vessels in the more secure areas of the Great 
Lakes; and 

Whereas the construction of a new and 
modern canal built to the lock specifications 
of the Poe Lock now being built by the US, 
Army Corps of Engineers at Sault Ste. Marie. 
would contribute greatly to the prosperity of 
commerce, industry, and agriculture, not 
only in those States bordering the Great 
Lakes, but throughout the entire Nation; 
and 

Whereas the commerce of the State of New 
York would be enhanced by the benefits ac- 
cruing from the building of a new canal; 
and 

Whereas the construction of the canal 
would stabilize employment, provide job 
security and expand job opportunities; and 

Whereas the President and Congress of the 
United States in their wisdom and foresight 
approved, in 1962, a $1,825,000 economic- 
engineering survey of a new Lake Erie-Lake 
Ontario Canal; and 

Whereas the Congress has appropriated to 
date $650,000 in survey funds; and 

Whereas the US. Army Corps of Engineers 
has publicly stated that the saturation point 
on the Welland Canal, including its twinned- 
lock improvemente, will be reached by 1980- 
85; and 

Whereas the period of construction of a 
new canal would take from 5ö to 7 years and 
thus require that the building phase com- 
mence in the early 1970's; and 

Whereas there exists a definite need to 
move the economic-engineering survey along 
to a speedy completion so that actual con- 
struction might begin at the earliest pos- 
sible date; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
respectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States imme- 
diately to provide an additional $600,000 in 
study funds for use by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers to advance the necessary survey 
and plans for the canal; as aforesaid: and be 
it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted as 
follows: To the President of the United 
States; to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the U.S. Congress; and to each Member there- 
of from the State of New York; to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York; to the com- 
missioner of commerce of the State of New 
York; to the chairman of the Port Authorl- 
ties of Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego, and Og- 
densburg; to the Governor and State legis- 
lative leaders of the States of Pennsylvania, 
Ohlo, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. 

By order of the senate, 
GEORGE H. VAN LENGEN, 
Secretary. 

In assembly May 12, 1965. Concurred in 

without amendment, 
By order of assembly, 
JOHN T. MCKENNAN, 
Clerk. 


America Beloved 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing poem, “America Beloved,” by Mc- 
Clellan Patterson concisely summarizes 
the very important aspects which have 
contributed to our country’s greatness— 
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the physical nature of our land which 
demanded perseverance and ingenuity to 
exist and progress; the sacrifice to pre- 
serve what has been accomplished; and 
the faith and trust in God to move ever 
forward: 
AMERICA BELOVED 
(By McClellan Patterson) 

Between the broad Pacific 

And the far-flung western shore 
Of the turbulent Atlantic 

Where the great waves roll and roar, 
In an atmosphere of freedom 

From the heel of tyranny 
Where God alone is sovereign, 

Thrives a great democracy, 
Where men are all born equal 

And accounted what they are 
Because of their accomplishments, 

Who are claimed wide and far 
By an enterprising people 

Whose souls and voice are free, 
America beloved 

The crib of opportunity. 


From the rugged shore of Washington 
To Florida's domain, 
From sunny California 
And back across to Maine, 
There's something in the atmosphere, 
There's something in the soil 
That made men virile, wise and brave, 
Who were unfraid to toil 
And build their nation strong and free, 
With God inspired democracy. 
Where motherhood is sacred 
Where they enshrined the memory 
Of those devoted mothers who gave 
Their sons, that you might be 
America beloved— 
The cradle of the free. 


America triumphant. America supreme. 
Where the mighty glory of the sun 
And stars still shine serene. 
Where stately forests flourish 
And the mountains kneel to God, 
Where free men, loving liberty, 


Will always till the sod, 
And your righteous stand toward every 
land 
In brotherhood and sanctity proclaiming 
solidarity, 


Where the heritage of Washington 
And Lincoln's honesty, 

Their nations pride 
Stand side by side, 

Your pledge to immortality. 
America beloved— 

The home of liberty. 


To thee we pledge, O sacred land, 
Our hearts, our fortunes, and our hand. 
We weld to you the strength of truth, 
And give to you our valiant youth, 
with youth's ingenuity 
Will guide you through eternity. 
And in the years that are tomorrow, 
Beyond this day of tears and sorrow, 
You'll rise to heights unknown of yore, 
Triumphant forevermore, 
Our God-planned land, 
Chose by His hand, 
ined forevermore to be 
In justice, pride, and charity, 
erica beloved— 
The sanctuary of the free. 


Definition of Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
as the author of legislation designed to 
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halt the free flow of unsolicited obscenity 
through the mails, I have developed a 
close working relationship with a New 
York organization whose members are 
working in an all-out effort to combat 
the traffic in pornography among chil- 
dren. I refer to Operation Yorkville, 
an interfaith group of dedicated citizens. 
They are certainly to be congratulated 
for their efforts in behalf of New York's 
children. 

Operation Yorkville conducts a very 
worthwhile educational program through 
its newsletter. An article in the April- 
May issue by Edward F. Cavanagh, Jr., 
deputy mayor of New York City, dis- 
cusses one of our most serious problems 
in efforts to rid our society of obscenity, 
and that is “definition” for use of the 
courts. 

This article follows and I would rec- 
ommend its reading by all who are in- 
terested in protecting our youth from 
perversion: 

Toward A WORKING DESCRIPTION 
(By Edward F, Cavanagh, Jr., deputy mayor, 
city of New York) 

To meet the growing demand by the courts 
for clarification, explanation, and definition, 
there is need for exploration into the con- 
cept of obscenity. 

It is obvious that there can never be any 
clearly drawn, concise definition of obscenity. 
However, such a definition is unnecessary, 
for an obscene action, and thus the depic- 
tion of that action, can be clearly, distinctly 
described. Therefore, description of obscen- 
ity, Its degrees and categories should be ade- 
quate to support valid legislation upon 
which courts may act. 

Obscenity is an abstraction. The abstract 
can be fully understood only when its con- 
crete. characteristics are fully understood. 
Thus, one cannot understand the concept of 
poetry—an abstraction—as such, until he 
becomes hly familiar with types of 
poetry: epic, lyric, dramatic—the concrete. 
So, too, obscenity can be described only after 
one fully understands types of obscenity— 
or that which is obscene, The word obscene, 
therefore, must be fully grasped in its total 
concrete complexity before the abstract ob- 
scenity can be clearly grasped. 

To understand the meaning of the word 
obscene, synonyms and antonyms, even 
though not formal definitions can be an aid. 
Synonyms (words of the same or almost the 
same meaning) found under the word ob- 
scene in any dictionary are “dirty,” “foul,” 
a „ “lewd.” Antonyms (words 
that negate others by total implication) are 
“clean,” “pure,” “uplifting,” “chaste.” Both 
synonyms and antonyms are valuable in ex- 
plaining the word “obscene” in that they are 
concrete, We think, for example, of a “dirty 
shirt,” a “foul sewer,” etc., just as we think 
of a “clean glass,” a “pure chemical,” a 
“chaste woman,” etc. Besides being con- 
crete, its synonyms and antonyms present 
clearly the meaning of the word “obscene.” 

The problem in describing the abstraction 
“obscenity” is not in finding synonyms or 
antonyms, nor in describing the obscene 
word, gesture, book, or picture, but rather 
in describing the obscene action. The ob- 
scene word, gesture, picture are such purely 
because of their relation to the action, 
Basic, therefore, is a description of the ob- 
scene action or, synonymously, the “dirty, 
foul, disgusting, lewd action.” These ob- 
scene actions may be separated into three 
areas of somewhat rising intensity. This 
division, however, does not suggest there be a 
gradation of guilt and punishment in the 
distribution of that which is obscene to 
youth. 

Normal sexual obscene action: Actions 
are obscene or not obscene depending upon 
whether they are engaged in In public or pri- 
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vate. Normal sexual action, or Its preludes, 
when engaged in in public constitute ob- 
scene action. Normal sexual action when 
engaged in by married partners in private, is 
clean, pure, uplifting, chaste. When per- 
formed in public, the same action is dirty, 
low, disgusting, lewd. 

Deviated sexual obscene action: Abnor- 
mal or deviated sexual actions, or their 
preludes, when performed in public consti- 
tute obscene actions. This includes mani- 
festations of homosexuality or exhibition- 
ism. Deviated sex actions are more shock- 
ing when engaged in publicly, and hence 
more obscene. 

Perverted sexual obscene action: Actions 
involving sexual violence, when performed 
in public, constitute obscene action. These 
actions (sadism, masochism, etc.) represent 
the depths of obscenity; are most clearly 
dirty, foul, disgusting, lewd, particularly to 
onlookers. 

All these actions when performed in public 
make the performers subject to arrest, 

In order, then, to understand obscenity, 
the abstraction, one must think in terms of 
the mass media which picture obscene action 
by word, picture, record or tape for circu- 
lation in a highly pressurized operation 
geared to the teenage market, Obscenity, 
therefore, is simply the imaginative projec- 
tion in word, picture, magazine, book, rec- 
ord or tape of that action which is obscene. 
Corresponding to the three categories of ob- 
scene action are three categories of obscenity: 

Normal sexual obscenity: Imaginative 
projection in word, sound or picture of nor- 
mal sexual activity for no other purpose than 
to stimulate the subconscious into imita- 
tion. 

Deviated-sexual obscenity: imaginative 
projection in word, sound, or picture of ab- 
normal, deviated sexual action for no other 
purpose than to stimulate the subconscious 
into imitation, 

Perverted-sexual obscenity: imaginative 
projection in word, sound, or picture of sex- 
ual violence for no other purpose than to 
stimulate the subconscious into imitation. 


If public homosexual action, for example, 
is obscene, the imaginative projection of this 
action is even more obscene, because more 
public. For, in mass media, the homosexual 
activity is thrust upon millions, including 
innocent children, prime targets of the 
homosexual. 

No further scientific definition of ob- 
scenity is necessary, because, for legal con- 
trol and law enforcement, one need only de- 
scribe the obscene action and that which 
pictures it—such as the homosexual maga- 
zine. No scientific definition of obscenity 
is indeed possible since the three concepts 
contained in that which is obscene are 80 
complex and diverse that they cannot be 
incorporated into a simple definition (that 
which is clearer than the thing defined and 
fits only the thing defined). 

It is the task of the lawmaker, therefore, 
to describe in words that action which is 
obscene, so that law enforcement agencies 
and the judiciary can give American chil- 
dren adequate protection from the imagi- 
native projection of that action, and eventual 
imitation. 


Senator Russell Recovering and Rearing 
To Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
in the May 7 issue of the Sylvania Tele- 
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phone, an outstanding weekly newspaper 
in my hometown of Sylvania, Ga., there 
appeared an excellent editorial entitled 
“Senator RussELL Recovering and Rear- 
ing To Go.” 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to know and work with Senator RUSSELL 
are delighted with his excellent recovery, 
and we look forward to his return to the 
Senate. 

Realizing that Senator RUSSELL is re- 
vered as highly in the House as he is in 
the Senate, I believe my colleagues in the 
House will be interested in reading the 
excellent editorial by my longtime friend, 
Mr. Clyde Hollingsworth. 

The editorial follows: 

SENATOR RUSSELL RECOVERING AND REARING 
To Go 

From reliable sources we learn that Sen- 
ator Richarp B. RUSSELL, Georgia’s beloved 
senior Senator, is fastly recovering from a 
recent illness and rarin' to get back in har- 
ness. z 

During the Senator’s illness there has been 
some speculation among politicians in 
Georgia about opposition for him in 1966 
if he is a candidate to succeed himself. 

We would advise one and all ambitious 
candidates for the Senate to look carefully 
before they leap. The people of Georgia, by 
a big majority, believe in constitutional gov- 
ernment, We do not believe they will forget 
Dick RUSSELL so soon after his gallant service 
to the State and Nation. He is one of the 
most influential men in Washington because 
of his ability and his dignity. He has never 
made a play for the rabble rousers at the ex- 
treme left and extreme right. He, a conserva- 
tive, has. fought for the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the Government was 
founded. 

Georgia owes Dick RUSSELL for a service far 
beyond the ordinary performance of duty. 
We doubt they wili forget him in 1966. 


Back to the Monroe Doctrine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, recent events on the international 
scene have lent an air of turbulence to 
our foreign relations. None of these 
events, however, has carried the impact 
or the immediate significance of the 
crisis in the Dominican Republic. 

Over a century ago, President James 
Monroe proclaimed that the Western 
Hemisphere was henceforth closed to 
external influence or domination. A few 
weeks ago, President Johnson extended 
the Monroe Doctrine. He decreed that 
not only were foreign powers excluded 
from hemispheric domination but that 
their ideologies and puppet governments 
were likewise repugnant. 

Recently, I came across an excellent 
newspaper editorial which details the 
historic basis for President Johnson's 
recent announcement. I was deeply 
impressed with both the content of the 
remarks and the analytical way in which 
it was presented. The editorial, from 
the May 4, 1965, edition of the Watertown 
Daily News, follows herewith: 
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Back To THE MONEOE DOCTRINE 


When President Johnson announced Sun- 
day night that, The American Nation can- 
not, must not, and will not permit the 
establishment of another Communist gov- 
ernment in the Western Hemisphere,” he re- 
invoked the Monroe Doctrine, making a one- 
word substitution, “Communist” for “Euro- 

che Monroe Doctrine was put for- 
ward by President James Monroe in his mes- 
sage to Congress December 2, 1823. In that 
Western Hemisphere statement, European“ 
Was synonymous with foreign empires, dic- 
tatorial exploitation, and the denial of free- 
dom to native Americans. 

Most of western Europe today is devoted 
to freedom and social justice, opportunity, 
and the right to independence. Eastern 
Europe is within the Iron Curtain dictator- 
ship of the Russian Communist Govern- 
ment, and freedom is denied, So for Presi- 
dent Johnson to reach back to the Monroe 
Doctrine and reenunciate it with a small 
change, means that the United States in its 
relationship to the Dominican Republic is 
following its traditional view that the West- 
ern Hemisphere is not to be preyed upon 
by the Communists, whose orders come out 
of Moscow. The inference is further clear 
that communism out of Pelping will be re- 
jected. 

When President Monroe issued his warn- 
ing in 1823, there was concern lest Euro- 
pean countries like Austria and Prussia 
might be preparing to help Spain recover 
what it had lost. Canada was still British, 
Cuba and Puerto Rico were still Spanish. 
Brazil, which once had been part of Portu- 
gal, had declared its independence. 

While the Monroe Doctrine is generally 
thought of in terms of Central and South 
America, it also has an application to the 
Pacific, particularly the Pacific coast and 
the extreme northwest—Alaska today. 
Russia was in the far west, making efforts 
along that Pacific coast. In 1821 the czar of 
Russia ordered that Alaska, which was owned 
by Russia, be considered as extending south 
well within what is now the State of Oregon. 
The Russian dictator of that day denounced 
the principles upon which every independ- 
ent country in America was based. Both the 
noises and the principles from Moscow 
1821-23 were the same as 1962-65. The 
only contrast is that communication is much 
louder today and the Communists seem to 
have more agents roaming the West than did 
the czar. 


The forcefulness of the doctrine, together. 


with its expression at a time when the 
United States was ill fitted to fight wars 
against European kings who may have 
sought to colonize the West, may have con- 
tributed to the fact that throughout its his- 
tory it has been criticized more than it has 
been praised. Another reason for the criti- 
cism is that it has been Inyoked and is not 
a platitude. 


The doctrine was declared with respect to 
the Dominican Republic in 1861. The 
United States was in the Ciyil War. The 
Dominicans, formerly a Spanish colony, 
asked that Madrid take them back. Madrid 
responded. The Dominicans revolted, and 
the drain on Spain was so great that the 
Spaniards relinquished their claim. In 1863, 
the French arrived if Mexico. The United 
States refused to recognize this occupation. 
At the close of the Civil War, General Sheri- 
dan took with him 100,000 troops to the 
Mexican border. Nepoleon III, then the Em- 
peror of France, yielded and withdrew. 

So again in 1895 the doctrine was declared 
in an argument between Great Britain and 
Venezuela over the boundaries of British 
Guiana. Great Britain sought to extend its 
borders into Venezuelan territory, and Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland said no. This argu- 
ment was submitted to arbitration, and be- 
lieve it or not, there hasn't been a settle- 
ment of that border yet. The Spanish- 
American War is an instance when Cuba re- 
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volted against Spain. We helped the Cu- 
bans, The United States has intervened on 
many occasions since then in the Caribbean 
to maintain order on some of these Islands. 

In 1905 the United States intervened in 
the Dominican Republic. Then the Euro- 
pean countries were coming over to collect 
some debts. There was a revolution, and the 
United States arrived to make sure that or- 
der was restored. Germany tried to get into 
the Western Hemisphere in 1915 by way of 
Haiti. The Germans were after the Panama 
Canal, The Marines took care of that one. 

Throughout history there has been repe- 
tition of this European desire for greater 
footholds in South America. But this has 
subsided since the 1930's, to be replaced by 
Russian Communist ambitions. In 1946-47 
President Truman took the Monroe Doctrine 
and applied it to most of the world, declar- 
ing, “I believe it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure.” That had 
to do particularly with Greece, It saved 
Greece. 

President Kennedy took a more literal ap- 
proach to the problem in the Western Hemi- 
sphere when he said at the time of the Cu- 
ban missile crisis, We in this hemisphere 
must use every resource at our command to 
prevent the establishment of another Cuba 
in this hemisphere.” 

So the Monroe Doctrine is well established 
in history and in the forelgn policy of the 
United States. The application of the doc- 
trine always seems to make more enemies 
than it makes friends, but we come back to 
it because it makes the most sense. 


1.U.0.T.0. Symposium To Be Held in Rio 
de Janeiro from August 12 to August 
16, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20,1965 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
enclose a letter received from the Hon- 
orable Nelson Carneiro, member of the 
chamber of deputies and chairman of 
the organizing committee of the sympo- 
sium and head of the Brazilian delega- 
tion to the present 1U.O.T.O. sympo- 
sium, which I am inserting in the RECORD 
for the information of Members of both 
branches of the Congress: 

CAMARA DOS DEPUTADOS, 
Brasilia, April 5, 1965. 
Hon. JOHN MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

DEAR MR, SPEAKER: The Interparliamentary 
Tourism Association, composed of Federal 
Senators and Representatives, Is holding 3 
tourism symposium in Rio de Janeiro this 
year in honor of the IV centenary of the 
foundation of this city. The symposium will 
be international in scope, but more particu- 
larly inter-American, and will provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity for politicians from all 
over the continent to meet again to discuss 
matters with a view to promoting a broader 
development of their mutual relations and 
effectively strengthening the ties of friend- 
ship between their peoples. The symposium 
will take place at the Copacabana Palace 
Hotel and last from August 12 through Au- 
gust 16 next. A 

No fee will be charged for registration, 
but prospective participants should notify 
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the Secretary General, Senator Dinarte Mariz 
(Palacio Monroe, Rio de Janeiro) not later 
than July 31, so as to enable steps to be taken 
to insure that Congress Members enjoy max- 
imum comfort and every possible facility. 
It is hoped that Members will bring their 
families, for whom a special program is being 
arranged. The organizing committee ls nego- 
tating with tourist agencies with a view to 
promoting, after the symposium, trips to the 
Amazon region, São Paulo, Brasilia, the Paulo 
Afonso falls, the cataracts of Iguacu, the his- 
toric cities of Salvador (Bahia) and Ouro 
Preto (Minas Gerais), etc. The organizing 
committee will also undertake to make reser- 
vations at whatever hotels our distinguished 
Visitors may chose and a special staff will be 
on hand to meet at the Galeão International 
Airport and provide them with every assist- 
ance, 

The weather is mild and pleasant in Au- 
gust and citizens of the Americas are free to 
enter and leave the country without a con- 
Sular visa. Their identity papers are all they 
heed for an enjoyable stay on Brazilian terri- 
tory as tourists. 

Four subjects of general interest have been 
Chosen for discussion at the symposium and 
Motions thereon will be put to the vote. 
These are (1) tourist exchange between the 
Americas; (2) tourism and the mission of 
Parliaments; (3) European tourism for the 
Americas; (4) tentative guidelines for tour- 
ism in South America. 

Figures of renown for their activities in 
fayor of touring on this continent have been 
chosen as rapporteurs. 

The honorary presidentes of the sym- 
Posium are His Excellency Marshal Humberto 
de Alencar Castelo Branco, President of the 
Republic; Senator Auro Soares de Moura An- 
Grade, President of the National Congress 
and of the Federal Senate; Representative 
Olayo Bilac Pinto, President of the House of 
Representatives; and Mr. Carlos Werneck de 
Lacerda, Governor of the State of Guanabara. 
Chiefs of Diplomatic Mission accredited to 
the Brazilian Government are honorary 
Members of the conference. 

Not only will the working papers be trans- 
lated into the four official languages of the 
Symposium: French, English, Spanish and 
Portuguese, but simultaneous translation 
into these tongues will also be provided dur- 
ing the debates. 

The high purposes for which this sym- 
Postum is to be held and the auspicious re- 
Sults expected of it on all hands in benefit 
Of the countries of the Americas entitles us 
to lay emphasis on the necessity, dear Mr. 
Speaker, of your Parliament being repre- 
5€nted at the meeting, so as to enhance the 
debates and deliberations with the valuable 
Contribution of your experience, your inter- 
ests, and your aspirations. 

I beg Your Excellency to accept, and trans- 
mit to all the eminent Members of your 
Parliament, the assurance of the utmost 
steem and consideration that I am proud 
to extend to you on behalf of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Tourism Association. 

Neison CARNEIRO, Representative, 

Chairman of the organizing committee 
of the symposium and head of the 
Braztiian delegation to the present 
IUOTO Symposium. 


Federal Water Projects Recreation Act 


SPEECH ‘ 
or 
HON. OREN HARRIS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Nahe House in Committee of the Whole 
Ouse on the State of the Union had under 
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consideration the bill H.R. 5269, to provide 
uniform policies with to recreation 
and fish and wildlife benefits and costs of 
Federal. multiple-purpose water resource 
projects, and to provide the Secretary of the 
Interior with authority for recreation devel- 
opment of projects under his control. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to make some inquiries about 
the project. 

In the first place, I understand that 
this is applicable to all projects, whether 
they are reclamation projects, or Army 
Engineer flood control projects, or for 
whatever purpose it may be. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, I will. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It applies to 
the projects under the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 
projects, and the Corps of Engineers 
projects. It does not apply to agricul- 
tural projects and it does not apply to 
the small reclamation projects or to 
other types of projects. Actually, it 
could be said that it would be confined 
to the Corps of Engineers projects and 
the reclamation projects. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would also like to ask, 
is it not true, should it be a project devel- 
oped by the Corps of Engineers, that 
then would this not provide a policy 
whereby whatever recreational benefits 
could be developed with the project 
would become a part of the total cost 
and therefore subject to the considera- 
tion on the benefit-cost ratio? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. That being true, do I 
then understand that the additional cost 
for the recreational features will be or it 
is the intention that it would be borne 
by some local group or public body, and 
so forth, to a certain extent? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. One-half of 
the separable costs; that is, the cost over 
and above the base cost of the project, 
which would not be included unless ar- 
rangements were made for the expansion 
of, we will say, recreation and fish and 
wildlife. One-half of those additional 
costs are borne by the local community. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is the additional cost 
for this project to be incremental, or on 
that basis? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Of course, we 
were discussing what is incremental and 
what is not. 

Mr. HARRIS. Of course, the gentle- 
man understood the incremental cost is 
whatever cost is necessary to provide the 
additional facilities beyond what it would 
have taken to provide the reservoir up to 
a certain point. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is the 
understanding of the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. And it would be one- 
half of that additional incremental cost 
which some local group would provide? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand, then, 
the local body would have 10 years to 
decide as to whether or not it will par- 
ticipate? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Actually, the 
plan itself is not in the 10-year period. 
If the local bodies do not indicate a de- 
sire to enter into this sort of a situation, 
provision is made in the bill whereby the 
Secretary of the Interior may acquire 
the additional lands in connection with 
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the project. Those lands may be held 
by the Secretary of the Interior for a pe- 
riod of 10 years, within which time these 
communities can singly or collectively 
come in and operate under this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Assuming that a com- 
munity does develop it, and it does as- 
sume the responsibility of developing a 
recreational area, then do I understand 
that the community or the public body 
has the authority to make charges for 
the utilization of that recreational 
facility? 

8 Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes, sir, they 

0. 

Mr. HARRIS. How does that conflict 
with the bill passed lact year? It seems 
to me there is a conflict with the bill 
passed last year which says that if you 
have a Corps of Engineers project such as 
a reservoir, that they may make a charge 
for the utilization of that reservoir. Are 
you going to have the Federal Govern- 
ment charge for this reservoir and the 
State, too? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. No. There 
will be no conflict because the gentle- 
man from Arkansas speaks of the bill 
which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, or those areas 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. Under this bill, if the local 
community takes over these recreational 
and fish and wildlife operations, then 
there will be no Federal charge, because 
these will be under the control of the 
local community and the local commu- 
nity's charge will be the only one. If 
the local community makes not charge, 
then there will be no charge. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Federal Govern- 
ment retains title to the land? 

Mr.ROGERS of Texas. Les, sir. 

Mr. HARRIS. But turns over the 
recreational area to be operated by a 
public body, local or State? 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 
Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 


for his generosity. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas one question. 

You have the provision that the State 
or public body is permitted to establish 
entrance fees or user fees as a source of 
revenue to meet its obligation under the 
cost allocation. Let us assume that the 
State or public body establishes entrance 
fees or user fees and pays off the recrea- 
tional allocation. Will it be permitted 
after the expiration of that period of 
time to continue charging user fees? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. There is no 
reason to prevent it from doing that, be- 
cause they can then use these user fees 
and entrance fees for whatever purposes 
they want in connection with the oper- 
ation. 

Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman would 
prefer to do that rather than have it go 
back into the Land and Water Conser- 
vation Fund at the expiration of that 
time? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. You mean 
the user fees? 

Mr. ICHORD. The income from the 
user fees will belong to the public body 
or the State itself, will it not? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. That is 
exactly right. The gentleman is inquir- 
ing as to whether or not that should go 
into the Federal Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund or stay with the State 
and public bodies? 

Mr. ICHORD. I was inquiring as to 
what the bill contains, I understand the 
State and public bodies will be permitted 
to retain the income from the user fees 
after the amount had been paid back to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. That is ex- 
actly right. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand from the 
gentleman from Missouri that the State, 
once it gets this fee, will have it ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Beyond the life of the 
payments by the State for the recrea- 
tional facility? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, That is the 
public body that has control of it. Once 
they assume the responsibility of taking 
over this recreational area and are pay- 
ing their 50 percent, no matter how they 
pay it—if they undertake the responsi- 
bility, then under the contract they have 
the right to contro! it. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
Missouri reminded me of another ques- 
tion I should like to ask. I would like 
to get a response to the matter that the 
gentleman from Texas mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, that before these projects are 
developed the Congress would have the 
opportunity to pass on them. I ask these 
questions because I have a project in my 
own district that is being developed; the 
Corps of Engineers is considering it. 
This is one of the features that is being 
considered and I am sure that I am right 
that the Congress will not have an op- 
portunity to consider this until the report 
of the Corps of Engineers has made its 
way through various channels, as it al- 
ways does, and comes in for authoriza- 
tion. 

I did not understand clearly the gentle- 
man’s comment earlier. If we have to 
wait until a report comes in, I do not see 
how the committee or the Congress will 
have any opportunity to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. My position 
was simply this, that at the time of the 
authorization the Congress has the 
power to make any changes in the pro- 
posal, whether it be by the Corps of 
Engineers or whether it be by the De- 
partment of the Interior. At that time 
if changes need to be made in the rec- 
reational or fish and wildlife features 
or the cost needs to be shifted, we have 
the power to do so at that time. 

Mr. HARRIS. But the gentleman 
knows from the practical standpoint that 
the Congress accepts the reports of the 
technical people, who are the Corps of 
Engineers, on the justification for a 
given project. They submit a report to 
us and we are not going to be changing 
that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot speak for any commit- 
tee other than the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. If the gentleman 
from Arkansas wants to hear a heated 
debate or a controversy, if he will come 
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to that committee he will understand the 
very point that he is making here now. 
He will find that we do not accept those 
reports. As a matter of fact, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is well known 
to the Corps of Engineers and to the 
Department of the Interior as far as his 
ability is concerned to break these items 
down. And that is done on every proj- 
ect. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. We have a sufficient 
number of arguments in my own com- 
mittee; as the gentleman knows. I 
should like to ask one more question. Is 
the Committee on Public Works familiar 
with this program? I think it is im- 
portant, because Army Engineer projects 
will be considered and they have the 
authorizations for those. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield to me. As soon as 
the legislation was introduced, the first 
bill, No. 52, as well as the bill presently 
under discussion, letters were addressed 
to the chairman of the various commit- 
tees interested in this legislation and they 
were invited to give their views on the 
legislation. The staff of each one of 
these committees, together with the staff 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, have been in constant consulta- 
tion with each other. 

Mr, HARRIS. I thank the gentleman. 
Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank the 
gentleman and his staff for the courtesies 
they have shown me during the develop- 
ment of this legislation. 


The Futures Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most interesting and imaginative pro- 
grams of aid to developing countries 
conducted by a private group is Futures 
for Children, Inc., which is directed by 
Dr. Richard Saunders, of Washington, 
D.C. 

Futures celebrated its fourth anniver- 
sary in January and is gaining new 
strength every year. Based on the prin- 
ciple of self-help, Futures attempts to 
develop techniques and attitudes of ini- 
tiative and cooperation at all levels of 
society. The principal work of the 
group has been in the Department of 
Antioquia in Colombia. Because the 
State of Massachusetts has entered into 
a Partners of the Alliance relationship 
with Antioquia, we are familiar with Dr. 
Saunders’ work. 

So far more than 75,000 children and 
their parents have benefited from Dr. 
Saunders’ work. Counseling has en- 
abled the underprivileged to develop 
their own resources; this new interest in 
self-achievement has in turn led to the 
enthusiastic participation of many young 
men and women in the upper classes, 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the fine work being done by 
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Futures for Children with limited re- 
sources, but with unlimited dedication 
and imagination. Under unanimous 
consent I insert in the Recorp following 
my remarks a descriptive statement 
about the work of Futures for Children, 
Inc.: 


THE FUTURES PROGRAM 


The Futures program is distinctive both 
in its underlying concepts and its methods 
of operation. Its effectiveness has been 
proved over a period of years and under 
widely differing conditions. The following 
statement is intended to set forth, succinctly, 
the bases and methods of the program. 

1. Futures belleves that any country, in 
order to be self-respecting, prosperous, and 
forward-looking, must have a well-educated 
Population with decent standards of living 
generally. Conversely, no country with the 
mass of its people poverty-stricken, ignorant, 
and disease-ridden, can take its rightful 
place in the modern world. 

2. The problem of the developing countries 
is one, primarily, of making a peaceful, eyo- 
lutionary advance, enhancing desirable hu- 
man values and characteristics while raising 
material standards. 

3. The program is designed to ald develop- 
ing countries to improve significantly ex- 
peditiously, and continuously, the condition 
and effectiveness of their underprivileged 
Peoples, 

4. The Futures program is an attack upon 
the causes of underprivilege rather than an 
attempt to alleviate or mitigate its results. 

5. Inherent in the Futures program is & 
deep respect for the peasant and his counter- 
part, the underprivileged urban dweller. 
Futures es the same range of native 
intelligence and other personal characteris- 
tics as exist in other classes of society; lack 
of education and opportunity are the prin- 
cipal reasons for the inferior status of the 
underprivileged. 

6. The enhancement of human values is 
Futures’ primary concern; self-respect, self- 
confidence, competence, and a concern for 
the welfare of others. Improved economic 
conditions nearly always are essential to the 
achievement of this objective. 

7. The basic motivation for improvement 
is the welfare of the children, It is the 
strongest known incentive to constructive, 
cooperative action for the common good. 

8. The basic means of improvement is edu- 
cation, including counseling and planning 
with adults, and better schooling for the 
children. A Colombian collaborator has 
said, “This program is 95 percent education.” 

9. The objectives are democratic: to help 
the people to understand the yalues of self- 
government and voluntary, cooperative ac- 
tion for the good of the community. 

10. The methods are democratic: seeking 
the natural leaders, keeping formal organiza- 
tion at a minimum consistent with progress, 
and obtaining major decisions by consensus 
in open meetings. 

11. Fundamental to the Futures program 
is the operation of the social process by which 
men learn how to raise their standards of 
living economically, educationally, socially. 
and spiritually. At the heart of the program 
is professional counseling of a high order. 

12. The social process in action produces 
projects, chosen and planned by the people- 
This means of conceiving projects is in sharp 
contrast with the frequently used means of 
persuading the people to accept projects 
which are “good for them.” 

13. The Futures’ counselor begins work 
with the villagers immediately, upon his firs! 
visit. There is direct action, with prelimi- 
nary surveys or investigations unnecessary: 
A frequently heard complaint by officials in 
underprivileged areas: “We have been sur- 
veyed to death.” 

14. There is a minimum application of ex- 
ternal, including foreign, assistance—money: 
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materials, and counseling—consistent with 
the effective use of the assistance to reach 
Sound, agreed-upon objectives. The em- 

is upon self-help and a growing sense 
of community and individual responsibility. 
One result of this principle in operation is 
&n unusual economy in rendering assistance; 
it also runs counter to the concepts of for- 
eign aid“ held by many of its practitioners. 

15. There is a maximum use of indigenous 
Tesources; always there are resources avall- 
able to a community, some nearly always 
Unknown to the people. 

16. The professional counselors are citi- 
Zens of the country: The philosophy, pol- 
icies, and methods of Futures can be, and 
are, learned. Indigenous men and women 
Of the highest quality, intelligent, sensitive, 
devoted, and otherwise well equipped to serve 
the less fortunate, can be found. 

17. A modest Futures’ loan or grant is 
essential for some projects. Nominal grants 
Sometimes have great morale value. Loans 
are made when there is to be an economic 
Teturn, and always there must be a direct, 
Significant benefit for the children. 

18. The Futures program operates success- 
fully in rural areas and in the slum out- 
Skirts of urban centers. These are the areas, 
throughout the world, where underprivilege 

most prevalent, with a vast population 
Movement from the former to the latter. 

19. Important to an extension of the work 
is the inevitable “chain reaction” as com- 
Munities learn from the achievements of 
Other communities. 

20. Futures cooperates with institutions 
and other organizations, foreign, interna- 
tional, and indigenous, which have con- 
Sonant aims and programs. 

21. Putures believes that a nationwide pro- 
Bram of improvement is most likely to suc- 
ceed as the result of collaboration between 
Bovernment and indigenous private orga- 
nizations developed for this purpose. Such 
Collaboration is already underway success- 
Tully on a local and state basis in Antioquia, 

lombia, through Futures’ counterpart or- 
ganization, Futuro Para la Ninez. Govern- 
Ment can contribute material resources and 

ed personnel on a nationwide basis 
While Futuro, with more adequate financing, 
dan furnish professional leadership in the 
areas of policy formulation, personne! train- 
and inservice development, program 
demonstration and experimentation, and op- 
€rational research. In such an arrangement, 
the private and governmental sectors of so- 
each makes its distinctive and in- 

valt ble contribution to the common good. 


Sun Valley Receives International 
Publicity 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
World famous Sun Valley, in my con- 
Sressional district, is mentioned in an 
advertisement being used this spring in 
47 leading national newspapers and 
Magazines in England, France, Germany, 
Mexico, and Australia/New Zealand by 
the U.S. Travel Service, Department of 
Commerce. 

I believe, Mr, Speaker, that the U.S. 

vel Service has done well to include 
Tare and beautiful spot in its cam- 
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paign of “see America.” However, I 
commend Sun Valley to all Americans, 
as well as to Europeans and those others 
to whom the ads are directed. 

In addition to the recreation and 
pleasures to be had at Sun Valley, it is 
just a short distance from Craters of the 
Moon, unique among all national monu- 
ments. It is also a jumping off place 
for the rugged Sawtooth Mountains and 
Idaho's primitive area. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with pleasure that I 
place this advertisement in the RECORD. 
It is also with pleasure that I extend an 
invitation to all of you to visit with us 
in Idaho. I know you will like us. 

The advertisement follows: 
Bronco-Busters AND BACH—THIs YEAR EN- 

JOY THE ROCKIES AND NORTHWEST: START 

AT SEATTLE, WASH., AND DISCOVER THE SPEC- 

TACULAR UNITED STATES— GLACIERS, TOWER- 

ING PEAKS AND DUDE RANCHES 


Dine in the revolving restaurant atop Seat- 
tle’s 60-story Space Needle, golf at the hill- 
top Jefferson Park course, crulse beautiful 
Puget Sound, Plan to be there between June 
and mid-August during the Seattle Sea- 
fair—boat races, water shows and gay 
parades are all part of the festivities. 

At Mount Rainier, drive up through the 
clouds to walk on a “live glacier”; 5,000 wild 
elk are an attraction at nearby Olympic Na- 
tional Park. So are the lush “rain forests.” 
Ideal growing conditions produce magnificent 
flowers and trees—spruce up to 51 feet 
around. 


AMERICA’S LAST FRONTIER—ALASKA 


The largest State in the Nation—and still 
not completely explored. Today, dynamic 
Anchorage is only a 83-hour side trip from 
Seattle by air. You'll see Mount McKinley, 
highest peak in North America. Turn south 
to the State capital, Juneau. Then enjoy 
Alaska's spectacular scenery by riding the 
car-carrying ferries along the Inside Passage 
to Skagway. You'll be fascinated by the 
city’s reenactment of Alaska’s gold rush 
days—complete with can-can girls, gambling 
halis, and gun duels. 

FLY TO THE CITY OF ROSES 


One-way alr fare from Seattle to beautiful 
Portland. Oreg., is £4.13s2d. If you arrive 
in June, the famous weeklong Rose Festival 
(June 4-13) will be a highlight of your 
Northwest tour. 

Rent a car and drive to snowcapped 
Mount Hood, only 60 miles to the east. An- 
other day, see famous Crater Lake, a giant 
blue jewel set In the heart of an ancient 
volcano. 


COWBOYS AS TOUGH AS SADDLE LEATHER 


Sun Valley, the international sports center 
in Idaho, should be one of your stops in the 
Rockies. Then on, higher and higher, to 
Montana’s Glacier National Park—nature’s 
dazzling display of jagged peaks, valleys, 
lakes, and waterfalls—with 1,000 miles of 
horse and foot tratis. 

Now you're in the Big Sky country, where 
a man can breathe deep and free. Stay at a 
“dude ranch” and have steak and potatoes 
for breakfast before riding the range with 
broncobusting cowboys. Dance under starry 
western skies. Fish trout-packed waters. 
And stop at colorful, historic Virginia City, 
Mont., an authentic old mining town. 

Yellowstone National Park in Wyoming is 
a sightseer’s paradise. There are over 200 
geysers, and you'll like meeting the huge 
black bears (from inside your car). And 
the border of another national park, Grand 
Teton, is only 10 miles away. A 22.28. 11d. 
car fee entitles you to tour and camp in all 
32 great national parks. Then drive on to 
join the riproaring fun at Cheyenne’s “Fron- 
tier Days” (July 27 to August 1)—one of the 
country’s most famous rodeos. 
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BACH IN THE ROCKIES 


Drive south to Colorado and take a day's 
excursion on the cliff-hugging railroad be- 
tween Durango and Silverton. It will trans- 
port you back to the days of the great silver 
Strikes. Nearby, at Aspen, extensive pro- 
grams (June 28 to August 30) of classical 
and modern music, lectures, and forums at- 
tract international visitors every year. 


With One Eye Toward Beauty—And An- 
other on the Dump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
Compost Science is published quarterly, 
and is sent to about 10,000 municipal 
and industrial officials throughout the 
country who are responsible for the 
treatment of organic wast materials. Its 
editorial policy has been to stress the im- 
portance of utilization of such wastes 
and report on research and experiences 
of waste utilization throughout the 
world. Mr. Jerome Olds, the editor of 
Compost Science, has brought to my at- 
tention the editorial in the current issue. 
I believe my colleagues, particularly 
those from large urban areas, will find 
this editorial of particular interest, and 
it follows: 

Wirra ONE Eye TOWARD BEAUTY—AND 
ANOTHER ON THE DUMP 

American research is truly fantastic. 

We've been reading about Early Bird—the 
first “product” of COMSAT and what it will 
mean to the communications field. We've 
been reading about Houston's Astrodome— 
the Eighth Wonder of the World (as long as 
baseball games are played at night there). 
And bridges, and antibiotics, and jets. One 
accomplishment after another, Chalk them 
up to research. 

But one field has been continually plagued 
by lack of research—the solid wastes dis- 
posal field. Somehow when the R. & D. proj- 
ects were being assigned, this one got left 
by the wayside. And the result of this 
no research are showing—stinking and pol- 
luting, in fact. 

Warned President Johnson earlier this 


year: 

“Modern technology, which has added 
much to our lives, can also have a darker 
side. The air we breathe, our water, our 
soil, and wildlife are being blighted by 
poisons and chemicals which are the by- 
products of technology and industry. The 
same society which receives the rewards of 
technology must, as a cooperating whole, 
take responsibility for control.” 

In his message on natural beauty, Presi- 
dent Johnson had this to say about solid 
wastes: 

“Continuing technological progress and 
improvement in methods of manufacture, 
packaging, and marketing of consumer prod- 
ucts has resulted in an ever-mounting in- 
crease of discarded material. We need to 
seek better solutions to the disposal of these 
wastes, I recommend legislation to— 

“Assist the States In developing compre- 
hensive programs for some forms of solid 
waste disposal; 

“Provide for research and demonstration 
projects leading to more effective methods 
for disposing of or salvaging solid wastes; 
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“Launch a concentrated attack on the 
accumulation of junk cars by increasing re- 
search in the Department of the Interior 
leading to use of metal from scrap cars where 
promising leads already exist.” 

A START IN LEGISLATION 


The legislation recommended by the Presi- 
dent has been introduced in the past few 
months into the House of Representatives. 
Nine identical bills—whose purpose is to 
launch a national research program for 
improved solid waste handling—have been 
sponsored by the following Congressmen: 
ROOSEVELT, ROYBAL, HAWKINS, VAN DEERLIN, 
CORMAN, and Brown, of California; KLUCZYN- 
SKI of Illinois; C RIAA of New York; and 
Dincent of Michigan. The bill, known as 
the “Solid Waste Disposal Act," would pro- 
vide the funds necessary to carry out the 


program. 

Composting would specifically benefit from 
the proposed legislation, which would also 
provide for research into sanitary landfills, 
incineration, grinding and disposal to sewers. 
The grants would be used to demonstrate 
the “reliability, engineering, operating, agri- 
cultural, horticultural, and economic poten- 
tials of the processes under study.” 

In order to assist States to inventory exist- 
ing of solid waste and 
disposal and “develop State programs for 
the improvement of such practices in the 
interests of protection of the health and 
safety of all the people,” the Surgeon Gen- 
eral would be authorized to appropriate 
$2 million for each of 3 succeeding fiscal 
years. To provide for the construction of 
demonstration plants, up to $7,500,000 would 
be available. An additional $7 million would 
be authorized to carry out the other pro- 
visions of the act. 

The act itself would be administered by 
the Surgeon General under the supervision 
and direction of the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The S Gen- 
eral may appoint a Solid Waste Advisory 
Committee to advise and assist in the for- 
mulation of programs authorized by this 
act. The Committee shall also advise on 
the establishment of a program for the dis- 
position of grant-in-aid and project grant 
funds to carry out the expressed intent of 
the act. 

NEED FOR ACTION 

There can be no question of the need for 
this national research program into the 
solid waste disposal field. The problems are 
nationwide—rapidly expanding urban areas 
unable to cope satisfactorily with solid 
wastes exist throughout the United States. 
Pollution, health hazards and just plain 
ugliness have become all-too-common char- 
acteristics of our metropolitan areas. 

Without doubt, it is time for an intensive 
national effort to come up with the needed 
solution. 


Sweet Reason Prevails in Big Steel Talks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson's persuasive influence in help- 
ing avert a nationwide steel strike is 
known to most of us. The President’s 
brilliant success in getting men of op- 
posing views to sit down and reason 
together is interestingly described in 
an editorial of May 3, 1965, edition of the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee. 
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The editorial follows: 
SWEET REASON PREVAILS IN Bic STEEL TALKS 


A new dimension in labor-management re- 
sponsibility was written in Pittsburg by the 
United Steelworkers Union and big steel 
when they agreed to a 4-month interim con- 
tract pending final settlement of their dis- 
pute—thereby averting a strike which could 
have depressed, even crippled, a booming, 
healthy economy. 

Up to now steelworkers slavishly had fol- 
lowed that old, old union battilecry, “no con- 
tract, no work,” and lacking a contract, 
would strike. By agreeing this time to ac- 
cept an interim 11.5 cent hourly pay hike 
while negotiating outstanding differences, 
the stetlworkers displayed a mature, respon- 
sible attitude which does labor proud. 

Nor should it be overlooked either that 
President Lyndon B. Johnson's influence had 
a part in bringing about this interim agree- 
ment. Again his persuasive hand is felt at 
a critical moment; again men sat down at 
his urging, and as Johnson fondly likes to 
put it, “reasoned together.” 

The interim contract may have a new in- 
fluence upon labor-mangament relations. If 
this represents a precedent, hallelujah. If 
the example may help avert other strikes— 
hallelujah. 

Few realize how disastrous a steel strike 
could have been to the economy. At the 
moment the Nation is experiencing a pros- 
perity which has triggered expansion, expan- 
sion, expansion at a time when expansion, 
expansion, expansion is crucial to the na- 
tional fortune. 

The strike called, the long battle begun— 
all of the gains, or a great part of the gains, 
could be lost, 

Never has the steel industry gone into a 
strike but that shock waves ricocheted 
throughout the entire industrial base, pro- 
ducing retrenchment, withdrawal. 

For example, the 116-day steel strike in 
1959 idled more than 500,000 directly asso- 
ciated with producing steel and 250,000 in 
industries directly dependent upon steel. 
Dwindling stockpiles produced black market 
sales. Foreign steel, taking advantage of 
the idle furnaces here, rushed in to service 
markets the American steel industry never 
has regained fully. 

The direct cost to workers was estimated 
at $1 billion in wages alone. On top of this, 
the companies lost more than $1 billion in 
profits, never to be recouped; railroads lost 
more than $175 million in freight revenues 
and the Government lost more than $1.2 bil- 
lion in taxes. 

This time commonsense prevailed. Men 
reasoned, and the furnaces remain lit. Now 
the pressure is off of negotiators as they 
proceed toward a solution of their differences. 


The Dominican Republic; Why We Are 
There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know what the outcome will be of the 
tense drama now in progress in the 
Dominican Republic. But I do know 
that this grave crisis has given all Amer- 
icans a telling glimpse of the quality of 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

He has shown boldness and decisive- 
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ness in the face of great danger; resolu- 
tion in pursuing a difficult and lonely 
task; dedication and purpose in search- 
ing for stability in a highly threatening 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been particularly 
impressed by two recent editorials, one 
in the May 4 edition of Newsday, and the 
other in the Richmond, Va., Times-Dis- 
patch of May 7. They comment quite 
effectively, I believe, on affairs in the 
Dominican Republic and on the Presi- 
dent’s conduct, and I submit them now 
for entry in the Recorp: 

[From Newsday, May 4, 1965] 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND WHY WE ARE 
THERE 

President Johnson, as of noon yesterday, 
was sticking to his explanation that Marines 
and paratroopers are in the can Re- 
public purely to protect Americans still there 
and to assist in their evacuation. That is 
the diplomatic explanation. If by chance 
it happens that the presence of US. forces 
and tanks cuts off a left-wing-cum Castro 
Communist uprising at the roots, that is so 
much gravy. 

In fact, the United States has every reason 
to prevent a takeover either by Communists 
or by those willing to work with them. A 
little reflection on what happened to Cuba 
upon Fidel Castro's accession to power will 
elucidate the reasons. We cannot risk an- 
other focus of infection in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If the heads of most Latin Ameri- 
can countries could at this moment speak 
frankly, they would express great relief 
that we acted as resolutely as we did. The 
difficulty is that just about every Latin 
American country has a powerful left-wing 
component, along with a lesser number of 
Communists willing to fish in troubled wa- 
ters. That accounts for the public expres- 
sions of shock and dismay by such delicately 
pene heads of state as Eduardo Frei, of 

e. 

We would not now have Castro in Cuba if 
we had moved with more toughness at the 
time of the Bay of Pigs. We cannot afford 
to have a government in the Dominican Re- 
public that is susceptible to Fidel’s influ- 
ence, infiltration, and possible future take- 
over. 

The Monroe Doctrine was written to deal 
with foreign infiltration. Communism is the 
ideology of a foreign power. Perhaps we had 
better recast the Monroe Doctrine to cover 
infiltration as well as actual invasion. The 
events in the Dominican Republic urgently 
suggest that such a reconsideration is in 
order. 

[From the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 

May 7, 1965] 


Historic STEP BY THE OAS 


The Organization of American States took 
an historic step yesterday when 14 of its 20 
members voted to send military forces to 
keep order in the presently chaotic Domini- 
can Republic. True, it was a close decision, 
since 14 was the minimum number required 
for action, but the vote could have great 
significance for the future. 

Details remain to be spelled out, and the 
OAS will doubtless creak into action with 
vast heavings, but a far-reaching step has 
been taken. It may ultimately provide a so- 
lution for the urgent Dominican problem. 
Some such solution Is sorely needed. 

Various Latin American countries which 
have dragged their feet when asked to do 
something effective against Castro’s Cuba. 
opposed the proposed Dominican operation. 
Those voting no“ were Mexico, Chile, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Ecuador, with Venezuela (sur- 
prisingly) abstaining. Since Venezuela 1s 
probably next on the Communist agenda of 
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infiltration and conquest, one would have 
Supposed that its government would be anx- 
ious. to cauterize the festering Red sore 
in the Dominican Republic by joint action. 

The percentage of Communists who are 
in leadership positions in and around Santo 
Domingo is a subject of dispute. The John- 
son administration has been emphatic in 
declaring that the Reds have been running 
the show. Even if that is not quite correct, 
they undoubtedly are in important leader- 
Ship positions. Let us not forget that in the 
early stages of the Cuban revolt, few Com- 
Munists were involved, and Castro loudly de- 
nied any connection with communism. 

The Christian Science Monitor's corre- 
Spondent in Santo Domingo lists the prin- 
cipal OAS objectives as follows: 

“To bring in at least token elements from 
& variety of Latin American lands. 

“To set up OAS diplomatic machinery to 
Support whatever Dominican Government 
emerges from the current uncertainty. 

“To target in on a date for removal of all 
foreign troops and hold to that date." 

If the foregoing, or most of it, can be 
achieved, it will be cause for congratulations 
all around. It is to be presumed and hoped, 
however, that the OAS would not support 
just any government that happened to get 
the upper hand—such as one dominated and 
Controlled by Communists. 

Meanwhile conditions in the Dominican 
Republic, and especially in the capital, 

to „ are indescribably bad. 

Bodies litter the streets, the smell of death 

over the city, garbage is uncollected 

and there is general chaos. Food, medicine, 
and public order are sorely needed. 

Much remains to be done before the situ- 
ation in the Dominican Republic can be 
Stabilized. It appears, however, that events 
&re moving in the right direction. 


The New Jersey Investigation Into the 
War on Poverty 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 13, 1965 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ersy over the conduct of the war on 
Poverty has resulted in considerable at- 
tention to the details of the battle in 
my home State of New Jersey. Since 
appropriate committees of Congress 
appear too preoccupied to carry out the 
full study of the program nationally, as 
Suggested by Members from both sides 
Of the aisle, it is encouraging to know 
t the New Jersey State Legislature 
Will be acting in this area. 

Under the chairmanship of State Sen- 
ator Nelson Stamler, of Union County, 
& bipartisan committee of three assem- 
blymen and three senators has been 
Created to examine the workings of the 
Poverty program within the State, The 
justifiable criticism of the high salaries 
being paid poverty war officials is only 
one phase of the investigation. Although 
Some partisan outcry has been heard 
Over the study, I think that most New 
Jersey citizens, and most Americans, will 
agree with the editorial appearing in the 
April 30, 1965, edition of the Herald- 

ews of Passaic, N.J. The editorial 
Points out that there has been no dif- 
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ficulty in recruiting workers for the 
Peace Corps, where no salary complaints 
have been heard, and that the bureau- 
crats running the poverty program have 
as yet to test themselves against the late 
President Kennedy’s admonition to ask 
not what their country could do for them, 
but to ask what they could do for their 
country. 

As the editorial concludes, “Let the 
investigation proceed,” at all levels of 
government. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Herald-News, Apr. 30, 1965] 

PROBING THE POVERTY WAR 

The decision of the Republican-controlled 
legislature to investigate the administration 
of the war on poverty in New Jersey may be 
politically inspired, as the Democrats claim, 
but no one can deny that there is need for 
turning the spotlight on the program, 

The investigating committee of three as- 
semblymen and three senators is headed by 
Union County’s Senator Stamler, who will 
be remembered for his gambling investiga- 
tions in Passaic and Bergen Counties when 
he was in the State attorney general's em- 
ploy. Properly conducted the investigation 
should be much more than the “witch hunt” 
which Democrats have branded it in an at- 
tempt to discredit it before it starts. The 
high salaries which are being paid to top 
officials in the poverty war have been widely 
publicized, not only in New Jersey but 
throughout the Nation. Criticism of what 
appear to be exorbitant salaries has been 
defended by Sargent Shriver, national di- 
rector of the Johnson administration’s pov- 
erty program. Mr. Shriver has said that the 
high salaries are necessary to attract the 
best qualified people. 

But comparison has been made between 
the war on poverty and the Peace Corps, 
which is also directed by Mr. Shriver. The 
dedicated men and women who make up the 
Peace Corps have not been accused of being 
overpaid and yet they are among the Nation's 
most valued servants. 

In his inaugural address the late President 
Kennedy admonished Americans to ask not 
what their country could do for them, but 
to ask what they could do for their country. 
The men and women who are running the 
war on poverty at all levels apparently have 
not tested themselves along the lines sug- 
gested by the late President. 

Let the investigation proceed. 


Lawson B. Knott, Jr.: The Logical Man 
To Head General Services Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20,1965 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson made an ex- 
cellent choice in selecting Lawson B, 
Knott, Jr., to head the General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. Knott is a 30-year veteran of Gov- 
ernment service. He is a dedicated civil 
servant, extremely capable, and at 53 
has an excellent record of faithful serv- 
ice to our Government. 

I personally do not think the President 
could have selected a more capable ex- 
ecutive. Under Mr. Knott’s able leader- 
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ship, I am confident that GSA will con- 
tinue to render the high quality of 
service it has provided in past years. 

Born in Wendell, N.C., Mr. Knott grad- 
uated from Duke University at Durham, 
and later from the National University 
Law School here in Washington. He be- 
gan his Government career with the Re- 
settlement Administration in 1935, and 
continued his employment when it 
merged with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In 1942 he joined the Corps of 
Engineers, and after World War II, 
served in a legal and administrative ca- 
17 5 until he transferred to GSA in 
1956. 

His rise in GSA was rapid and within 
only 3 years his abilities moved him up- 
ward to the position of Deputy Commis- 
sioner of General Services Administra- 
tion’s Public Building Service. Here he 
served until November 28, 1961, when he 
was appointed Deputy Administrator of 
GSA. He is married to the former Miss 
Marion Lunt, of Cedar City, Utah, and 
they have two children, Mrs. Neil E. 
Churchill, of Atlanta, and Gregory, a 
college student. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Knott’s record 
serves as a splendid example for young 
people entering Government service to 
follow. The purpose of my remarks here 
today is to warmly congratulate him be- 
fore Members of the Congress. 


Bonneville Power Authority Still Attempt- 
ing To Invade Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the following editorial appeared in the 
Salt Lake Tribune on Sunday, May 16, 
1965. It cogently sets forth reasons why 
the request of the Bonneville Power Au- 
thority for $1 million for planning of 
transmission lines to southeastern Idaho 
should be denied. 

I commend it to my colleagues for 
their consideration: 

BPA STILL ATTEMPTING To INVADE AREA 


Defeated last year.in an attempt to get a 
“foot in the door” appropriation for a Fed- 
eral transmission line to southern Idaho, the 
Bonneville Power Administration is trying 
again. The request is the same as it was in 
1964—-$1 million to design the proposed line. 
But the ultimate cost to the taxpayers has 
been raised to $80 million from the original 
$73 million because of the change in routing. 
The figures, however, are estimates which 
have a habit of falling short of reality. 
Moreover, the cost of the 1964 proposal, if 
related customer facilities were included, 
would have been $130 million—not $73 
million. 

But the huge price tag is not nearly as 
objectionable as the idea behind the proposal. 
BPA wants to carry federally subsidized 
power long distances over a federally subsi- 
dized transmission line. And this despite the 
fact that southern Idaho, served by two pri- 
vate utilities (Utah Power & Light and Idaho 
Power) has ample electric power available. 
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SUGGESTS JOINT EFFORT 


During an appearance before a Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee, Charles F. Luce of 
BPA suggested that the Federal Government 
and private companies might agree on joint 
construction of the proposed line. This was 
done on the Pacific Northwest-Pacific South- 
west intertie. 

His suggestion would be more impressive, 
however, if BPA had been more successful 
in carrying out congressional instructions to 
negotiate with private companies for the 
wheeling of Bonneville power to southern 
Idaho. Mr. Luce blamed one private com- 
pany for the so-called deadlock and explained 
that as a result BPA is now asking for funds 
to plan for its own transmission line. 

Could it be that BPA hopes to use talk 
of a Federal transmission line as a lever in 
negotiations over wheeling? 

SELLS AT LOW RATES 


BPA sells power at amazingly low rates, 
now averaging about 2.35 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, although the agency operates in the 
red some years, This point was raised dur- 
ing the Senate subcommittee hearing, with 
Mr. Luce defending bookkeeping methods 
which, according to the General Accounting 
Office, enable the agency to hide some costs 
of power generation. 

Mr. Luce explained that GAO accounting 
methods would not reflect congressional 
policy requiring Federal investments in Co- 
lumbia River plants to be repaid in 50 years. 
Yet he also said BPA is considering a rate 
raise which would increase power revenues 
by about 4 percent. Perhaps widespread 
criticism of BPA’s low rates and deficit oper- 
ation is finally being heeded. 

UDALL OPENED WAY 


BPA began operating in southern Idaho in 
1963 when Secretary of the Interior Udall 
placed that territory in the agency's market- 
ing area and gave it the marketing function 
for power generated at southern Idaho rec- 
lamation projects. Now BPA hopes to add 
to its power empire by getting congressional 
approval of a Federal transmission line. 

We opposed BPA’s request for planning 
funds a year ago. We oppose the latest re- 
quest. And the million dollars for planning 
is only 4 first step. BPA appears determined 
to enter an area where ample electric power 
is already available, taking advantage of Fed- 
eral subsidies for the cost of both generation 
and transmission. Congress said no“ last 
year. It should do so again. 


Bridges Versus People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press recently carried 
an editorial entitled, “Bridges Versus 
People,” in which the newspaper ex- 
pressed its puzzlement over critics of 
America’s policies in Vietnam. 

I, too, share the bewilderment of the 
newspaper. I cannot understand why 
citizens criticize American and South 
Vietnamese bombing of Communist 
bridges, depots, and supply lines in which 
few if any humans are killed and at the 
same time overlook Vietcong bombings 
of the American Embassy and terrorism 
of villages and hamlets in which many 
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lives are lost and numerous injuries are 
suffered. 

The United States is not in Vietnam by 
choice. We are not there to gain con- 
quest. We are not there to destroy prop- 
erty and people. Our sole purpose in 
Vietnam is to protect freedom in this 
vital area of the world. 

If we withdraw from Vietnam now, we 
break our commitments to these freedom 
loving people. Then the cause of de- 
mocracy will be damaged beyond repair. 

The people of Thailand, the people of 
the Philippines, the people throughout 
southeast Asia are looking to the United 
States to see if we will adhere to our 
agreements and if we will fight to protect 
freedom, We must not let them down. 
We must keep our word. The President 
is doing this. 

So I am proud of President Johnson’s 
leadership. Iam proud of the manner in 
which he is conducting our efforts in 
Vietnam. I think recent events have al- 
ready proven that his policies are paying 
off with victory and I am sure that vic- 
tory will be ours. 

At this time I include in its entirety the 
April 28, Pittsburgh Press editorial: 

BRIDGES VERSUS PEOPLE 

President Johnson at his press conference 
yesterday expressed wonderment that peo- 
ple who are disturbed by our bombing of 
bridges in North Vietnam never seem to be 
upset by such events as the Communist 
bombing of our embassy in Saigon nor by 
Vietcong murders of women and children. 

That will puzzle others, too. 

There can be many arguments against war 
as an institution. But to condemn the use 
of force on one side, while condoning it on 
the other, must be either ridiculous or coldly 
cynical. 

Nevertheless, a good many Americans—not 
a majority, to be sure—seem to have been 
caught up in this frenzy. 

The fact is that the Communists are count- 
ing on just such a reaction in this country 
to help them achieve their goal. They be- 
lieve our natural disclination toward the use 
of force eventually will cause us to give in 
rather than fight to the finish in Vietnam. 

As the President made clear, however, the 
Vietnam war is not going to conclude that 
way. We did not make the war, but we are 
there to stay. We are, in Mr. Johnson's 
words, not about to “tuck our tails and run 
home.” 

Meanwhile, it will be good for the Amer- 
ican people to remember that, as the Presi- 
dent indicated, it is more useful in war to 
blow up a cold steel bridge than to murder 
a child. 


No Compromise for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are Many rumors floating around about 
the content of the report of the Special 
Commission appointed by the President 
to review the closing of 32 Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration installations. About a week 
or so ago our body of the Congress added 
to the appropriation for independent of- 
fices the $23 million necessary to operate 
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these particular facilities for fiscal year 
1966. Our action was a direct response 
to the strange and peculiar circumstance 
that the Appropriations Committee had 
provided no money in the bill for these 
32 facilities, apparently proceeding upon 
the premise that the Commission would 
order all the facilities to remain closed. 

It was my understanding the report of 
findings would not be submitted to the 
President until on or about June 1. But 
there must have been some premature 
leak last week, because the story is going 
the rounds that 5 of the 11 hospitals, 2 
of the domiciliary homes, and 8 of the 
regional offices would be retained. 

May I comment that if there are anv 
who feel this sort of a compromise is « 
victory over the Veterans’ Administra 
tion, I do not want to be included withi:' 
their number. If one single hospital o 
one single regional office is allowed to bi 
closed, it will be a loss through impair 
ment of services to the veterans of our 
Nation. 

I want to make it very plain here and 
now that I will continue opposition to all 
the closings with all the strength I can 
muster. 

I am sure other Members will keep up 
this fight and it will not be confined 
simply to those who have districts that 
have directly felt the detrimental effects 
of this order. Every Congressman 
should realize that what can happen to 
one district can happen very soon to an- 
other and that unless there is a deter- 
mination to fight now the closing order 
of last January can be just one step that 
will be followed by others over the years. 

Since last January I| have voted 
against several money bills which, if they 
had been defeated, would have provided 
the money to replace the alleged $23 mil- 
lion savings many times over. Before 
this session of the Congress is over I will 
vote against other authorizations and 
appropriations in an amount greater 
than the amount of $23 million which 
the Bureau of the Budget has said it 
must save, or should I say take away 
from our deserving veterans. 

Compromise is not enough. The fight 
must continue for out and out revocation 
of the closing directive of January 13. 

In conclusion, I wish to commend to my 
colleagues an editorial on the proposed 
compromise which appeared in this 
week's issue of the Stars & Stripes and 
which reads as follows: 

From the Stars & Stripes, May 20, 1965] 
VA HOSPITAL REPORT 

When the President appointed a special 
commission to review the closing of some 
32 VA installations it was ordered to report 
its findings to him by May 31. 

Apparently some decision has been made 
by the Commission and what appears to 
be a premature release was announced last 
week. It is now reported that the Com- 
mission has agreed that 5 of the 11 hospitals 
cited in the VA order should be retained. 
Two of the four domiciliary homes would 
also remain open. It was also reported that 
at least one regional office in each State 
should be retained. 

Whether this compromise is politically 
motivated is dificult to say at this time- 
Some observers feel that the ultimate de- 
cision is a victory for the opposition to the 
VA directive. 

However, there seems to be a strong under- 
current of opposition to this particular line 
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of thought. It is understood that the major 
Veterans organizations are not in accord with 
the compromise and feel that even if one 
hospital is closed, that constitutes a distinct 
loss to the veteran population of this Nation. 

Many Members of Congress who have stub- 
bornly opposed the VA decision are appar- 
ently in a mood to continue their opposition. 
This congressional sentiment furthermore 
does not stem solely from those Congressmen 
Whose districts feel the impact of the order. 
Many Congressmen express themselves as 
feeling that the VA directive is only the pre- 
liminary step in doing away with rights and 
benefits that have been granted to veterans 
and their dependents over a period of years. 
Indications are that their opposition to any 
Compromise will continue. 

Representatives of veteran groups appar- 
ently take the position that a battle has been 
Won but the ultimate winning of the war 
has not yet been completed. 

We feel that the order to close the VA 
Installations is a direct encroachment upon 
the rights and privileges of the Nation’s vet- 
erans. They have been promised the best 
medical care available. There is serious 
doubt that such care can be provided, under 
announced VA plans, particularly for those 
ill and needy veterans who happen to reside 
in rural areas. 

Let the fight go on for complete revocation 
of the VA directive of January 13. 


More on Jet Noise: NASA Conference on 
Aircraft Operating Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
Weeks I have addressed the House in a 
Series of statements on the subject of air- 
Craft noise abatement, in which I have 
Sought to alert my colleagues to both the 
Urgency and the national scope of the 
Problem. On May 6, 1965, I introduced 
H.R. 7981 a bill to amend section 203(a) 
on the National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 to provide for a program of 
research and development by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to reduce or eliminate aircraft 
Noise, and for other purposes. On May 
8. 1965 I also introduced H.R. 7982, a bill 
to amend section 302 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the 
elimination of aircraft noise, and for 
Other purposes. Both bills have been 
referred to committee. 

In the ConcressionaL RECORD of May 
13, 1965, under “Extension of Remarks,” 

informed my colleagues that the flood- 
Sates of litigation due to jet noise were 
now open and I included a summary of 

ft noise litigation pending in 18 
States represented by 269 Members of 
the House of Representatives. The pur- 
bose of this summary was to call atten- 
Hon to the national scope of the prob- 
em and to interest my colleagues in the 
Proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, on May 10, 11, and 12, 

1965, the National Aeronautics and Space 
ration conducted a conference 

7 aircraft operating problems at Lang- 
e Research Center, Hampton, Va. 
re than 400 technical experts from 
industry and government attended the 
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conference and 34 papers were presented 
by scientists from Ames Reserch Center, 
Moffett Field, Calif.; Flight Research 
Center, Edwards, Calif.; Langley; and 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

I was privileged to attend a number 
of sessions of the conference on May 10, 
1965, because of my interest in the jet 
noise problem. I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the high- 
lights of some papers relating to jet noise 
presented at the conference. The reduc- 
tion of aircraft noise will come about only 
from a coordinated research program 
framed by the Federal Government and 
from transmission of technical findings 
to all Government departments and to 
the airframe and air transport industries. 

Conferences such as the Langley con- 
ference serve to expedite this process of 
transmitting research findings into prac- 
tical operational techniques and use. 
The following excerpts from NASA's Re- 
port on Aircraft Improvements—NASA 
Release No. 65-160—are of importance 
to those engaged in the field of aircraft 
noise control: 

“Factors Relating to Airport-Community 
Noise Problem,” by Harvey H. Hubbard, 
Jimmy M. Cawthorn, and W. Latham Cope- 
land of Langley, dealt with aircraft noise, 
factors relating to the noise level imposed 
on the community by aircraft operations, and 
with community reaction. Since human 
sensitivity is the basic factor in the noise 
problem, considerable attention has been di- 
rected to subjective reaction studies. 

Two noise properties found to increase 
the annoyance potential of a given physical 
noise level are the presence of pure tones, 
such as jet engine compressor whine, and 
increased duration of the noise. Reduction 
of the noise at its source is another area 
of investigation. 

Among the means cited for achieving ma- 
jor reductions in source noise were increas- 
ing the by-pass ratios of turbo-fan engines 
to substantially greater values than present- 
ly used, and suppressing compressor whine 
by such devices as inlet resonators, suitable 
spacing of compressor stators and rotors, and 
checking the inlet air flow. Studies of com- 
patible land use is planned as future work. 
It was noted also that adoption of differ- 
ent operating procedures for aircraft might 
provide some alleviation of the community 
noise problem. 

“Preliminary Measurements of Takeoff and 
Landing Noise From a New Instrumented 
Range,” by Carole S. Tanner and Norman 
J, McLeod of the NASA Flight Research Cen- 
ter, described a new aircraft noise-research 
range at Edwards, Calif., which is expected 
to provide an accurate for future 
studies of noise problems with operational 
aircraft. 

The new facility consists of an array of 
12 microphones installed at intervals along 
both sides of the runway and beyond the run- 
way for a total distance of 25,000 feet and 
connected by cables to a van fitted with 
specially developed equipment for accurate- 
ly measuring and analyzing the noise levels 
at each microphone station. Preliminary 
measurements in takeoffs of the XB-70 air- 
plane and a jet transport have pointed up 
some apparent inadequacies in noise predic- 
tion procedures which this new facility 
should ultimately help to resolve. 

“Preliminary Study of Steep Instrument 
Approach of Three Conventional Aircraft,” 
by Albert W. Hall, Robert A. Champine, and 
Donald J. McGinley, Jr., of Langley, sum- 
marized an investigation aimed at defining 
the steepest instrument landing approach 
paths. that might be operationally practic- 
able in the interest of reducing airspace 
involvement in landing operations and the 
noise inflicted on an airport’s neighbors. 
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Very limited tests with three airplanes 
flown by research pilots ranging from a 
trainer to a large jet transport indicated 
that a reasonable upper limit for instru- 
ment approaches was about 6° angle of glide 
slope for all three planes, as compared to the 
3° presently used in instrument landing sys- 
tems. Although the guidance equipment 
used for the tests was capable of guiding the 
airplane all the way to touchdown, the work- 
load imposed on the pilot in precisely con- 
trolling the path of the airplane in two di- 
rections, with the limited information 
display provided, was too great to permit 
reliable all the way, or zero-zero landings. 
When his workload was reduced, by the co- 
pilot taking over lateral-directional control, 
the pilot was able, in some cases, to complete 
his landing on instruments. 


Mr. Speaker, I also call the attention 
of my colleagues to an article appearing 
today in the Wall Street Journal—first 
page, offering the hope that “New Design 
May Ease Supersonic Airliners’ Sonic 
Boom Problem” in which NASA engineers 
say, “Fuselage Change Reduces Noise 
Level“; the article by Mr. Richard P. 
Cooke, staff reporter, refers to the Gov- 
ernment engineers who addressed the 
NASA Conference at Langley Field to 
which I have already alluded and at 
which I was privileged to be present. 

The Wall Street Journal article 
follows: 

New Desicn May EASE SUPERSONIC AIRLINERS’ 
Sonic Boom PROBLEM—NASA ENGINEERS 
Say FUSELAGE CHANGE REDUCES Noise LEV- 
EL—LOCKHEED, BOEING INTERESTED 

(By Richard P. Cooke) 

Hampton, Va.—Two Government engineers 
here think they have hit on a way to over- 
come & major hitch—the sonic boom—in de- 
veloping a 2,000-mile-per-hour airliner. 

The loudest boom occurs when an airplane 
breaks the sonic barrier, which is about 660 
miles an hour at an altitude of 40,000 feet. 
But a continuous series of lesser booms rever- 
berates through the sky as a plane cruises at 
supersonic speeds. On the ground the effect 
of the booms can be shattering to both hu- 
man nerves and the windows of buildings. 
Some aerospace researchers have been fearful 
that the boom problem might seriously re- 
strict the operation of the supersonic trans- 


engin Harry Carlson 
and Francis E. McLean, of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, believe 
the problem can be solved by a change in the 
design for the fuselage of the SST. 
Working with a 4-inch stainless steel model 
in a wind tunnel at NASA’s Langley Re- 
search Center, the engineers found that by 
flattening the fuselage just forward of the 
wing, they could alter the airflow in such a 
way as to cut the boom to an acceptable 
level. Much testing remains to be done, and 
definite conclusions can't be reached until 
the theory is tried on a full-sized jet. But 
the proposed design change is generating 
widespread interest in the aerospace field, 
including the engineering departments of 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and Boeing Co., both 
seeking a Federal contract to build a super- 
sonic airliner. 
THE FAA SETS A LIMIT 
A sonic boom results from the sudden in- 
crease in atmospheric pressure produced in 
the path of an airplane traveling faster than 
sound. The level of a boom is measured in 
terms of the added pounds of pressure per 
square foot produced by the plone. If an 
SST, as originally designed, crashed through 
the sonic barrier at 35,000 to 40,000 feet, the 
excess pressure would reach more than 2 
pounds per square foot, according to present 
estimates. But the Federal Aviation Agency, 
which has conducted extensive tests of the 
effects of sonic booms on people and struc- 
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tures In Oklahoma City, has prescribed 1.5 
pounds as the maximum increase in atmos- 
pheric pressure that the American SST can 
produce. 

The NASA engineers say wind tunnel tests 
show their SST design would produce a pres- 
sure increase of 1.3 pounds, which would 
mean the resulting boom would be well 
within the limits of tolerability established 
by the FAA. While the new design would 
not achieve a comparable reduction in pres- 
sure when cruising at 1,600 to 2,000 miles an 
hour at 70,000 feet or more, it would still 
keep the cruising boom within acceptable 
levels. 

Fattening the SST fuselage forward of the 
wing might well bring other benefits besides 
diminished sonic booms. NASA engineers 
Carlson and McLean say it would help the 
lift and might permit room for more seats. 
Present SST designs provide for 200 to 250 
seats. 

SAVING MONEY FOR AIRLINES 


Airline men add that if the NASA design 
theory proves correct, it might mean impor- 
tant operating economies. The most efficient 
way for a supersonic jet to fly is to break 
the sonic barrier and achieve cruising alti- 
tude as quickly as possible. But as origi- 
nally conceived the SST would have to climb 
to 50,000 feet or more before going super- 
sonic in order to reduce the effect of the 
sonic boom on the ground. 

But if the NASA design works as expected 
and reduces the severity of the boom created 
by breaking the sound barrier, this uneco- 
nomical flight plan would no longer have to 
be followed. Soon after takeoff, the plane 
could be gunned to cruising speed and 
altitude. 

Lockheed's vice president in charge of SST 
development, Robert Bailey, says the NASA 
experiments have already prompted Lock- 
heed to begin testing the new design theory 
on its own. So far, says Mr. Bailey, flight 
tests of an F-104 jet fighter have confirmed 
the theory. 

NASA’s fat fuselage theory is not the only 
hopeful development in sonic boom research. 
Some investigators are also coming to the 
conclusion that the huge supersonic air- 
liners (the American SST will be up to 260 
Teet long, compared with 55 feet for the F-104 
Lockheed is using in its test) may pose less 
of a sonic boom problem than smaller jets. 

Engineers explain the phenomenon in this 
fashion: As a supersonic plane moves through 
the air, the nose and wings first create a 
sharp rise in alr pressure. Then, as the air 
moves farther back along the fuselage, pres- 
sure drops below normal. Finally, it re- 
bounds to normal. The initial rise in pres- 
sure and the final rebound to a normal level 
both produce sonic booms. With a small 
plane these booms occur so close together 
that they sound like one extremely loud 
noise. It's believed that with a giant SST, 
however, the length of the plane will result 
in two relatively muted booms rather than 
a single intense boom. 


Mr. Speaker, I welcome and invite the 
comments of my colleagues on this and 
my other statements in the RECORD, as 
well as on H.R. 7981 and H.R. 7982. 


The Danger of Miscalculation in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that the recent pause in our 


bombing of military and strategic in- 
stallations in North Vietnam did not pro- 
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duce more tangible results. High hopes 
may too often hang on fragile threads, 
but it was a hopeful entree which could 
have been expanded if the Communists 
had been willing. 

If the pause failed in its major pur- 
pose, however, it did serve several other 
important functions. 

It made clear to all who care to listen 
that our abiding goal is peace and that 
we are willing to pursue many paths to 
achieve it. 

It made clear, as James Reston pointed 
out in the New York Times on May 19, 
that we have no desire or intention to 
destroy North Vietnam, to change its 
social order or its political structure. 

It made clear that the Vietnamese 
leaders, at this point at least, have no 
‘intention of lessening their aggressive 
pursuits; that they believe they will 
achieve their goal of dominating all Viet- 
nam by force, and that they interpret 
our recess in bombing as a sign of weak- 
ness. 

It also made clear that we want, that 
we are encouraging, the negotiations 
which are essential to any meaningful 
settlement, and as Mr. Reston further 
points out in his article of May 19: 

This suggests concessions of free elections 
that previous US. Governments were not 
prepared to risk. 


Mr. Speaker, the bombings, sadly, have 
been renewed. They were renewed be- 
cause the leaders in Hanoi, urged on 
by Peiping, refused to accept or even 
consider our overtures for a peaceful 
solution. 

We can only hope that President John- 
son and his advisers will not despair; 
that they will continue, and even acce- 
lerate, the diplomatic offensive which is 
the essential corollary of our will to resist 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the thoughtful 
article by James Reston, to which I have 
referred, for our colleagues information: 
WASHINGTON: THE DANGER OF MISCALCULA- 

TION IN VIETNAM 
(By James Reston) 

WaASHINGTON.—The danger now in Vietnam 
is that the Communists will miscalculate 
the character and psychology of President 
Johnson. 

The pro-Chinese elements, who are now 
reported to have the greatest influence over 
the North Vietnamese Government, have let 
the pause in the bombing go by without re- 
sponding to President Johnson's public and 
private efforts to start negotiations. And 
they are apparently operating on the as- 
sumption that the strategy and tactics they 
used to defeat the French there in 1954 will 
succeed again against the United States. 

It is a risky assumption. They may be 
able to bring the war to a critical battle on 
the ground, as their same general, Vo Nguyen 
Giap, did in the conquest of the French at 
Dienbienphu in 1954, but the balance and 
location of power are now quite different, 

THE FALSE ANALOGIES 

The American forces are not trapped in 
the encircling hills of a Dienbienphu., They 
are concentrated on the coast with easy ac- 
cess to the sea. Even if the American land 
airfields were knocked out, as the French air- 
fields were neutralized at Dienbienphu, the 
United States has more power on its aircraft 
carriers off the coast than both sides could 
command in the decisive battle against the 
French 11 years ago. 

The Communist hope of a quick and de- 
cisive victory during the period of the mon- 
soon rains requires the destruction of the 
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American command, and nothing could be 
further removed from Lyndon Johnson's 
Texas frontier psychology than to tolerate 
such a disaster, no matter what weapons he 
had to employ to avoid it, This is the danger 
of any such Communist miscalculation. 

It is conceivable that the United States 
could be invited out by the South Viet- 
namese, or negotiated out at an international 
conference, or even worn out in a protracted 
war, but to be thrown out is the one thing 
that ic least likely under Johnson, and any 
attempt to throw him out of Vietnam would 
only unify the nation behind him. 


JOHNSON’S INITIATIVES 


He believes he has now tried to meet every 
honorable proposal for a negotiated accom- 
modation, and every military restraint short 
of nonresistance or ineffective resistance. 

He tried to hold the line with a few thou- 
sand noncombatant “advisers.” It didn't 
work, He let the advisers fire when they 
were fired on. He tried limited retaliatory 
force for attacks on American ships in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, then retaliation for attacks 
only on American bases on land, and then 
retaliatory attacks for Vietcong raids on the 
South Vietnamese. 

He tried not going beyond the 17th parallel 
into North Vietnam. Then he tried going 
north, first to hit military targets and then 
subsidiary transportation targets; and at the 
private urging of the Russians, the British, 
the Japanese, and influential citizens at 
home, he stopped the bombing temporarily 
and at the same time urged negotiations 
both publicly and privately, through the 
Canadians. 

The lack of any positive response from 
Hanoi does not mean that Washington will 
now order any dramatic increase in the se- 
verity of the bombing, and it will go on for 
a time, and there will then probably be an- 
other pause and another call for negotiations. 

Meanwhile, the North Vietnamese appar- 
ently believe they are still winning and will 
probably have to go at the U.S, forces on the 
ground, and this is their dilemma. For every 
success they have on the ground will cost 
them at least double in retallatory strikes 
from the air until they agree to talk. 

This is the policy of the U.S. Government, 
s0 far as it can be ascertained. It does not 
aim at the destruction of North Vietnam or 
at any in the social or political struc- 
ture of the North Vietnamese regime. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 


It implies the right of self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese, even the right to 
create a coalition government with the Com- 
munists if they so desire, though Washing- 
ton certainly does not desire this. 

In the view of this Government, this sug- 
gests concessions of free election that previ- 
ous U.S. Governments were not prepared to 
risk, but the silence of Hanoi and the savage 
opposition of Peiping to any talks have only 
convinced the Johnson administration that 
these offers plus the pause in the bombing 
were merely interpreted in Hanoi as signs of 
weakness in Washington. 

Accordingly, the bombing has started 
again, and the battle will probably get worse 
before the President decides on another pause 
and another opportunity to talk about peace. 


The Loaded Teach-Ins 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, 10 
years ago there was deep concern in this 
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country over the apathy and lassitude 
of college students. Public issues—even 
crises and conflicts—failed to move our 
students from their lethargy, and they 
were dubbed “the silent generation.” 

Today, however, if we worry about our 
Students it is not for their lack but for 
their occasional excess of zeal, It is, 
Perhaps, a sign of the growing maturity 
of our collegians that where once spring 
was heralded by panty raids we now 
have the teach-in. 

I welcome the institution of the teach- 
in. It offers, I think, an opportunity for 
free discussion and debate which is en- 
tirely in keeping with our best traditions. 
But I am disturbed by the prospect that 
these events may, if seized by the imma- 
ture and the irresponsible, become mere 
demonstrations rather than genuine 
debates. 

At Cornell University recently, for in- 
Stance, Mr. Averell Harriman, our dis- 
tinguished ambassador at large, was 
Prevented from explaining this Nation's 
Policy in Vietnam by an unruly and hos- 
tile mob. 

Mr. Speaker, the search for truth can 
Only be carried out in an atmosphere 
of open-mindedness and between men 
of good will The purpose of any teach- 
in, as I see it, should be to produce 
Clarity—not chaos; perspective—not 
Propaganda. 

In this connection, I submit two excel- 
lent editorials from the Pittsburgh Press 
of May 7 and May 13 for insertion in the 
Recorp Appendix: 

[From the Pittsburgh Press, May 13, 1965] 
THE LOADED Trach-Ixs 

Few Pittsburghers were surprised when it 
Was announced that a teach-in would be held 
on Saturday at the University of Pittsburgh 
and Carnegie Institute of Technology to de- 
bate U.S. policy on Vietnam. Teach-ins are 
Tashionable on American campuses these days 
and it was to be expected that the fad would 
Spread here eventually. 

It's not surprising, either, that the chief 
Organizer of the so-called debate here is Dr. 
Robert G. Colodny, associate professor of his- 
tory at Pitt who was affiliated with the pro- 
Castro Fair Play for Cuba Committee. 

A national Vietnam debate will be broad- 
Cast by telephone from Washington to the 
Student Union Lounge at Pitt and Porter Hall 
at Carnegie Tech, McGeorge Bundy, special 
assistant to President Johnson, will defend 
the U.S. position and he will be opposed by 
George Kahin, professor of Asian studies at 
Cornell University. 

More than 40 faculty members from 5 
local colleges will speak at an 8 p.m, session 
&t Pitt. Perhaps it’s too much to hope that 
& reasonable number of these professors will 
take the “pro” side of the discussion of 
American foreign policy. Previous teach-ins 
throughout the country have been loaded in 
favor of opponents of Washington’s policies. 

Even when the Johnson administration's 
Views have been defended, the audiences 
have tended to be hostile, preferring to ignore 
Some of the frustrating dilemmas of inter- 
National issues and favoring, instead, simple 
Solutions te complex problems. 

For example, at a Cornell lecture this week, 
W. Averell Harriman, U. S. Ambassador at 
Large, was interrupted repeatedly by unruly 
Students when he tried to explain American 
Policies in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
Public. He was unable to conduct a question 
aud answer period and was forced to leave. 

e boisterous students didn't want to hear 
the U.S. side of the story. 
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Properly conducted, the so-called teach-in 
at Pitt could be an aid to understanding of 
the U.S. Government’s policies in the trouble- 
spots of the world. But the course of such 
demonstrations in other colleges and univer- 
sities does not support such a hope; most 
of them have given rise to the idea that 
their organizers were more interested in pro- 
paganda than in fact. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, May 7, 1965] 


BASED ON Error: CRITICS IGNORE VIET Facts— 
INTELLECTUALS NEED THINK-INS 
(By Bruce Biossat) 

WasHInGToN.—America’s intellectual com- 
munity is under the heaviest fire it has felt 
in many years. It is worth inquiring why 
this is so. 

The attacks, of course, represent a response 
to the sweeping criticisms many intellec- 
tuals (and a lot of others) have levied against 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. In rebuttal, some of 
these are now complaining that President 
Johnson and his supporters appear to want 
to muzzle them. 

Even if the President would like to quiet 
his critics, he knows he cannot. And many 
who are assailing the intellectuals among 
them have no thought of that. 

Their real complaint is that they are not 
being intellectual enough. 

The charge is that their critical comment 
has far too often been founded on the quick- 
sand of factual error, has been painfully im- 
precise, and has lacked the hard bite of 
well-thought-out judgments. 

The critics’ rejoinder has been to fault the 
President for not giving them the facts. 
But much vital information is a matter of 
open record. 

WHOLESALE KILLING 


Their high-pitched complaints against U.S. 
bombing of North Vietnam as dangerous, 
unnecessary, and above all inhumane, seem 
very close to being hypocritical. 

Despite some protests to the contrary, they 
have not exhibited similar verbal compassion 
for the many thousands of South Vietnamese 
killed by the Vietcong since they 
their murderous depredations back in 1957. 

Nor have the North Vietnamese escaped 
Hanoi’s brutality. Pursuing land reform, 
the Reds executed 50,000 civilians and jalled 
another 100,000. 

Stripped of obscuring language, the case 
some intellectuals are making consists of 
categorical assertions—repeated with a kind 
of visceral stubborness. 

They say bombing is both bad and use- 
less, that the great danger is escalation to- 
ward general war, that a proper neutrality 
can and should be achieved for Vietnam 
and all of southeast Asia, that America is 
overextended and has no business in Asia. 

PROPAGANDA, NOT FACT 

The role of bombing in any war deserves 
fair debate. In this instance, the complain- 
ing intellectuals have, somewhat arrogantly, 
made their own determination of its pur- 
pose and prejudged its effect. 

In the nuclear age the prospect of escala- 
tion can never be dismissed lightly. But 
John P. Roche, a Brandeis University pro- 
fessor who is one of the intellectuals’ own, 
is just one among many thoughtful men who 
can argue plausibly that escalation bringing 
Moscow and Peiping into the war is an un- 
likely thing. 

What can be levied against some intellec- 
tuals, then, is that they have not been liy- 
ing up to the best of their own breed. 

They have been making propaganda, not 
reasoned argument rooted in fact. 

They have made their case in a rash of 
teach-ins around the country. From their 
performance to date, their greater need would 
seem to be for a long round of read-ins and 
think-ins. 


A2535 
Financial Situation in the Nation’s 
Capital 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


(Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 5 
minutes.) = 

Mr. O’KONSKI. The Nation's Capital 
is like the weather. We all generally 
talk about it but very few of us do any- 
thing about it. I am referring to the 
financial situation here in the District 
of Columbia. It is no different from 
that of any other growing city. The 
District of Columbia needs more schools. 
The people here need more policemen. 
They need more firemen. They need 
better streets and they need more of 
everything and anything that any mod- 
ern growing city needs. Yet through- 
out the years the District of Columbia 
has been strapped financially because 
somehow or other the Congress of the 
United States has not provided enough 
money for them to do the job that needs 
to be done. 

This year I decided to do something 
about it. So I have taken a deep per- 
sonal interest in this matter and have 
made a very thorough study of the tax 
structure and the revenue structure here 
in the District of Columbia. I am today 
introducing a bill which I think will help 
to solve the financial problems of the 
Nation’s Capital. I was amazed to learn, 
for instance, that the tax burden borne 
by the people within the Nation’s Capi- 
tal is not fair—I should really say it is 
small compared to the tax burden that 
we bear in other parts of the country. 
I might well say that this is sort of a 
taxpayers’ heaven compared to the rest 
of the country. 

I am glad to observe that the citizens 
of the District of Columbia realize this 
is true and are willing to assume a more 
fair share of the tax burden. 

Let me use a few illustrations to show 
what I mean. 

The tax on a package of cigarettes in 
the District of Columbia is only 2 cents 
a package. Across the line, in the State 
of Maryland, the tax on a similar pack- 
age of cigarettes is 6 cents. How can 
we justify a 2-cent tax, a small tax, in 
the District of Columbia, which needs 
revenue, as compared to the tax in the 
State of Maryland of 6 cents? 

Let us consider the matter of gasoline. 
The District of Columbia tax on a gallon 
of gasoline is 6 cents. Across the line in 
Maryland it is 7 cents. Across the line in 
Virginia it is 7 cents. How can we justify 
such a low tax in the District of Colum- 
bia, when there is a higher tax in areas 
surrounding the District? In my own 
State, incidentally, the tax is also 7 cents 
a gallon. 

Let us consider the matter of beer. 
The tax on a barrel of beer, across the 
line in the State of Virginia, is either 
$7 or $7.50 a barrel. The tax on a similar 
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barrel of beer in the District of Columbia 
is only $1.50. 

Let us consider the matter of real 
estate taxes. I own a home here in the 
District of Columbia, for which I paid 
$43,500, and it is only five blocks from 
the Capitol. The taxes on that piece of 
property are $530. I also own a home in 
my hometown in Wisconsin for which the 
market value is $26,000. I pay $870 in 
property taxes on that home, or almost 
twice as much. 

That gives an idea of the fact that 
the residents of the District of Columbia 
are not bearing their fair share of the 
burden of the tax load. 

I have introduced today a bill to raise 
the real estate taxes by 40 cents per 
hundred; to raise the individual income 
taxes, which are “out of this world” com- 
pared to income taxes in many States 
and many localities; to increase the 
cigarette tax by 1 cent per pack; and to 
increase the beer tax to $3.50 a barrel, 
which will still be $4 less than in the 
State of Virginia. 

If we pass this tax bill which I have 
introduced and give the city the $50 mil- 
lion which is already authorized by law 
as a Federal payment, then for the first 
time in the 23 years I have been in Con- 
gress the District of Columbia finally 
will have enough revenue to do the job 
which needs to be done. 

I hope that the Members of Congress 
will take a look at this bill and examine 
the tax structure and support my pro- 


President Johnson’s Policies in Vietnam 
Have the Support of the American 
Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has made it clear to the world 


was printed April 26, 1965, follows: 
[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, 
Apr. 26, 1965] 
Tr’s Ur TO THEM 


Communist China's rejection of a British 
to reconsider its refusal to allow 
Patrick Gordon Walker, former British for- 
eign a to visit Peiping for talks on 
Vietnam not . Red Chinese 
DORES tine: tatioee tebe then tetas pecuans 
because they know they couldn't find words 
to justify their actions in southeast Asia. 
But they waste a lot of words in refusing 
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entry to Walker, touring southeast Asia as a 
special envoy on the Vietnam lem for 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson. Here's what 
they say in Hsinhua, the official Chinese 
press agency, about Britain's attitude on 
Vietnam and Walker’s proposed visit: 

“It [the British attitude] inflates the ar- 
rogance of the U.S. aggressors.” For that 
reason, the agency explains, the request to al- 
low Walker to visit Pelping “cannot be given 
consideration.“ 

The refusal dashes the faint hope that if 
the Chinese were ready to consider President 
Johnson's offer of unconditional discussions, 
the presence of Walker would give them a 
good opportunity to pass the word to the 
waiting world. 

What the Communist Chinese leaders fail 
to see, or refuse to consider, is the Presi- 
dent's determination to hold our ground in 
South Vietnam. Yet, in a recent ringing 
speech that echoed around the world, the 
President made it clear to everyone that “we 
will not be defeated.” 

The fact is that the United States is pre- 
pared to pursue either of two courses: To 
step up the shooting in Vietnam or stop it 
completely. We will escalate the war if the 
Communists continue their aggression. We 
will stop the shooting if they show a will- 
ingness to talk peace in good faith and on 
sensible and acceptable terms. 

The choice is theirs, not ours. It is up to 
them to decide whether to widen the war or 
narrow it; whether to fire the guns or 
silence them. 


The Dominican Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, few Amer- 
icans want to commit our boys to fight 
on foreign lands. But in many cases 
this action is a necessity. When such 
necessities arise, every American wants 
his President to act decisively. 

I am proud that President Johnson 
had not flinched, but has exerted power- 
ful and positive leadership. This was 
never more true than when the Presi- 
dent’s mettle was tested in the Domini- 
can Republic. 

The necessity for American interven- 
tion was evident. The actions of Pres- 
ident Johnson were truly those of a great 
statesman, and a great leader. 

President Johnson made it clear about 
our purposes in sending marines into the 
Dominican Republic. America supports 
neither side in the Dominican dispute, 
only the side of freedom and democracy. 
We support self-determination without 
the subversive influence of international 
communism. 

I am proud of the decisiveness which 
President Johnson displayed and I am 
sure his actions paved the way for prog- 
ress and peace in that small but im- 
portant nation. 

At this time, with permission, I include 
in the Recorp, two editorials which com- 
ment on America’s actions in the Domin- 
ican crisis. They are the April 29 edi- 
torial from the Chicago American, and 
the May 6 editorial from the Omaha 
World-Herald. 
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From the Chicago (II.) American, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 


THE DOMINICAN REVOLT 


President Johnson displayed good sense 
and firmness in ordering a Navy task force 
and 400 Marines to the Dominican Republic 
to protect and evacuate Americans. Not only 
were more than 1,000 U.S. nationals rescued, 
but the presence of the fleet, including the 
carrier Borer, undoubtedly helped to stabil- 
ize the confused Dominican situation, 

In the past, a similar demonstration by 
American ships helped to quell another 
Dominican revolt, that time against the 
junta which had ousted Dictator Rafael Tru- 
jillo. Whatever may be the criticism of our 
foreign policy elsewhere in the world, it seems 
we do know how to deal with the Dominican 
situations. 

The present uprising demonstrates that 
the Dominican Republic has not quite come 
of age politically, But there are signs that 
this land, the cradle of Spanish civilization 
in the New World, may yet attain the stability 
that Venezuela, for example, has been dem- 
onstrating in recent years. Caracas, too, has 
had some recent violence, but on the whole, 
there has been a continuum of government 
that in Latin America amounts to stability. 

The latest assault on the Dominican Gov- 
ernment seems to haye occurred because the 
army commanders were dissatisfied with the 
economy edicts of the junta leader, Donald 
Reid-Cabral, who represents the ruling fami- 
lies of the island. They were opposed by 
the air force commander, Brig. Gen. Elias 
Wessin y Wessin. General Wessin led the 
coup that ousted Dr. Juan Bosch September 
25, 1963, making way for President Reid. 
The navy also supported the government. 

President Bosch had been accused of pro- 
communism, although his closest friends are 
such stanch anti-Communists as ex-Gov. 
Luis Mufioz Marin, of Puerto Rico, and ex- 
President Romulo Betancourt, of Venezuela. 
In the present uprising, in any event, three 
Communist parties in the Dominican Repub- 
lic Joined the army leaders in favoring the re- 
call of Dr. Bosch. 

Under the circumstances, the United 
States was forced to favor pro tempore Presi- 
dent Reid, who was persona non grata with 
the United States immediately after the oust- 
er of Dr. Bosch. Reid has been proving since 
that he wants to restore the economy of the 
Dominican Republic, and that he ultimately 
favors popular elections. 

Also, he definitely will not let Fidel Cas- 
tro’s Communists get a foothold in the Re- 
public. Reid at the moment is not in the 
new junta but he doubtless will be shortly. 

The Communists, for their part, couldn’t 
care less who was causing the upheaval, 
They supported Dr. Bosch as they support 
anyone who will destroy the existing order 
to make way for instability and ultimate 
communism. The prompt American action, 
and the support of the Government by the 
Dominican Air Force and Navy, may have 
given the ruling junta another chance to 
work for progress and peace. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Evening World- 
Herald, May 6, 1965] 
A VICTORY ror AMERICA 

This has been a week of soul sereaching in 
America. 

Columnists, commentators, editors, and 
barroom experts (the latter sometimes more 
realistic than their more learned brethren) 
have been examining and weighing Lyndon 
Johnson’s blunt and brave words of last Sun- 
day evening. They have been trying to deter- 
mine whether this reaffirmation of the 
Monroe Doctrine in terms of the 20th cen- 
tury has enhanced or degraded the quality 
of America’s leadership among the decent 
nations of the earth. 

Naturally the conclusions vary as widely 
as the prejudices of those who draw them. 
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Some writers and speakers of a generally 
8 persuasion are shocked and apprehen- 

ve. 

They see the President's stand as a revival 
of dollar diplomacy and colonialism. They 
fear it will alienate the smaller nations. 
They sense a return of McCarthyism. They 
are convinced that Communist hands played 
no important part in the Dominican rebel- 
lion, but that, rather, this was a classical 
Case of the downtrodden rising up against 
their oppressors. 

Those who support the President, and hap- 
Pily (in our view) they are in a majority, 
see the Dominican affairs as a continuation 
of the Communist attempt to take over the 
Unstable nations of Latin America. 

These Americans hold that the evidence 
of Communist plotting in the island—not 
Only the evidence supplied by Government 
Sources, but also that which has come from 
experienced reporters—is overwhelming. 

y are convinced that if the United States 
not taken a stand, promptly and vigor- 
ously, the Dominican Republic soon would 
ve gone the way of Cuba, and the Com- 
Munist takeover of tottering regimes in the 
Caribbean and Central and South America 
Would have taken a tremendous stride for- 
Ward. 

This newspaper has no more knowledge 
Of the events that took place in the Domini- 
Can Republic than our readers have had 
access to. 

We could not prove that Juan Bosch or 
any of the other revolutionary leaders were 

unist stooges, 

But over the years we have seen an al- 
Most uninterrupted succession of Commu- 
ee in diplomatic and military af- 


We have seen the Baltic States and Mid- 
dle Europe taken over by the Soviets. 

We have seen China seized by “agrarian 
reformers” who turned out to be violent 
Communists, 

We have seen Cuba occupied by the Com- 
munists. 

We have seen Communist spies infiltrate 
the State Department in Washington, we 

ve seen them steal out atomic secrets and 
deliver them to Moscow. 

And through these American defeats, and 
Many more, we have heard from our home- 

ultraliberals the endless refrain: Old 
Joe is a good fellow; Mao is just a reform- 
er; Castro is a man of the people; Alger 

was a tragic victim of McCarthyism. 
And so on and on, ad infinitum, 

Now in the Dominican Republic, as well 
as Vietnam, is heard the same sobbing ad- 
monition: We Americans must back down. 
Revolution, whether Communist or other- 
Wise, must be given a free hand to burn and 
Murder and seize the reins of power. 

Quietly but very firmly, Lyndon Johnson 
Said America would not permit such suicidal 
nonsense. 

Instead of calling a committee meeting 
and consulting interminably with the emerg- 
He and the uncommitted, he sent the Ma- 

es 


If he stands firm, if he continues reso- 
lutely to protect America’s interests as he 
said on Sunday night he would do, we think 
the Dominician rebellion is already over, and 
has ended in victory for America. 

And for that we say Hallelujah! 

Some American liberals will quiver and 
Waver. Propagandists in the United Nations 
will thunder and threaten. 

But responsible people the world over ad- 
Mire to see a powerful man take a strong 
Position in defense of his own just inter- 
ests. And as we see it, that is precisely 
the position Lyndon Johnson has taken on 
behalf of this Republic. 
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A Tired American Gets Angry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, as a vivid, 
expressive writer, Minnesota's own Al 
McIntosh, editor of the Rock County 
Star-Herald, Luverne, Minn., takes a 
backseat to none. We are pleased to in- 
clude in today’s Recorp one of Mr. Me- 
Intosh's latest editorials which, obvious- 
ly, speaks for many of us in our country 
today: 


A TIRED AMERICAN GETS ANGRY 


Iam a tired American. 

I'm tired of being called the ugly American. 

I'm tired of having the world ers 
use my country as a whipping boy 365 days 
a year. 

I am a tired American—weary of having 
American embassies and information centers 
stoned, burned, and sacked by mobs operat- 
ing under orders from dictators who preach 
peace and breed conflict. 

I am a tired American— of being 
lectured by General DeGaulle (who never won 
a battle) who poses as a second Jehovah in 
righteousness and wisdom. 

I am a tired American—weary of Nasser 
and all the other blood sucking leeches who 
bleed Uncle Sam white and who kick him on 
the shins and yank his beard If the cash flow 
falters. 

I am a tired American—choked up to here 
on this business of trying to intimidate our 
Government by placard, picket line, and sit 
in by the hordes of the dirty unwashed who 
rush to man the barricades against the forces 
of law, order, and decency. 

Iam a tired American—weary of the beat- 
niks who say they should have the right to 
determine what laws of the land they are 
willing to obey. 

I am a tired American—fed up with the 
mobs of scabby faced, long-haired youths 
and short-haired girls who claim they repre- 
sent the “new wave” of America and who 
sneer at the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, 
integrity, morality on which America grew to 
greatness. 

I am a tired American—weary unto death 
of having my tax dollars go to dictators who 
play both sides against the middle with 
threats of what will happen if we cut off the 
golden stream of dollars. 

I am a tired Ameri¢can—nauseated by the 
lazy-do-nothings who wouldn't take a job if 
you drove them to and from work in a Rolls 
Royce. 

I am a tired American—who is tired of 
supporting families who haven't known any 
other source of income other than Govern- 
ment relief checks for three generations. 

I am a tired American—who is getting 
madder by the minute at the filth peddlers 
who have launched America in an obscenity 
race—who try to foist on us the belief that 
filth is an integral part of culture—in the 
arts, the movies, literature, the stage, and 
the mobs who see Lenny Bruce as brightly 
amusing and Norman Mailer as compelling. 

I'm tired of these artists who scavenge in 
the Is for inspiration and who refuse 
to look up at the stars. 

I am a tired American—weary of the 
bearded bums who tramp the picket lines 
and the sit-ins—who prefer Chinese commu- 
nism to capitalism—who see no evil in Castro 
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but sneer at President Johnson as a threat 
to peace. 

I am a tired American—who has lost all 
patience with that civil rights group which 
is showing propaganda movies on college 
campuses from coast to coast. Movies de- 
nouncing the United States. Movies made in 
Communist China. 

I am a tired American—who is angered by 
the self-righteous breastbeater critics of 
America, at home and abroad, who set im- 
possible yardsticks for the United States 
but never apply the same standards to the 
French, the British, the Russians, the 
Chinese. 

I am a tired American—who resents the 
pimply faced beatniks who try to represent 
Americans as the “bad guys on the black 
horses.” 

I am a tired American who is weary of 
some Negro leaders who, for shock purposes, 
scream four-letter words in church meetings. 

I am a tired American—sickened by the 
slack-jawed bigots who wrap themselves in 
bedsheets in the dead of night and roam the 
countryside looking for innocent victims. 

I am a tired American who dislikes clergy- 
men who have made a career out of Integra- 
tion causes yet send their own children to 
private schools. 

I am a tired American who resents those 
who try to peddle the belief in schools and 
colleges that capitalism is a dirty word and 
that free enterprise and privtae initiative 
are only synonyms for greed. 

They say they hate capitalism but they are 
always right at the head of the line demand- 
ing their share of the American way of life. 

Iam a tired American who get more than 
a little bit weary of the claque in our State 
Department who choose to regard a policy 
of timidity as prudent—the same group who 
subscribe to a no win” policy in Vietnam. 

I am a tired American—real tired of those 
who are trying to sell me the belief that 
America is not the greatest nation in all the 
world—a generous hearted nation—a nation 
dedicated to the policy of trying to help the 
“have nots” achieve some of the good things 
that our system of free enterprise brought 
about, 

I am an American who gets a lump in his 
throat when he hears the “Star Spangled 
Banner” and who holds back tears when he 
hears those chilling high notes of the brassy 
trumpets when Old Glory reaches the top of 
the flag pole. 

Iam a tired American—who wants to start 
snapping at those phoney “high priests” who 
want us to bow down and worship their false 
idols and who seek to destroy the belief that 
America is the land of the free and the home 
of the brave. 

I am a tired American who thanks a mer- 
ciful Lord that he was so lucky to be born 
an American citizen—a nation, under God, 
with truly mercy and justice for all. 


Amazing Boy, Amazing Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


ment recorded on Saturday, May 15, 
1965, by Mr. Jim Ryun, a senior at Wichi- 
ta East High School. Jim became the 
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first high school track athlete in the 
Nation to crack the 4-minute mark in 
the mile run in strictly high school com- 
petition. He established a national high 
school record of 3 minutes 58.3 seconds 
in the mile run during the 1965 Kansas 
State High School Track Meet held at 
Wichita State University. 

We place great emphasis today upon 
physical fitness for all Americans. Jim 
Ryun’s accomplishments in track ex- 
emplify the results of personal sacri- 
fice, training, and good coaching. His 
achievements are a source of pride and 
honor for his school, the city of Wichita, 
Kans., and our Nation. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Wichita Eagle: 

AMAZING Boy, AMAZING RACE 

Wichita’s Jim Ryun is an amazing boy, 
who ran an amazing race here Saturday, 
all high school records for the mile 
with his time, 3 minutes, 58.3 seconds. 

Ryun, with his usual modesty, turned the 
spotlight right back on his teammates and 
coaches, praising them for their part in help- 
ing him set the record. 

It does take teamwork to accomplish great 
things, and it takes nothing away from 
Ryun's feat to agree with him that he owes 
much to others. It took great coaching to 
help him get where he is. Former Wichitan 
Bob Timmons, who as east high coach was 
the first to notice Ryun's ability, particularly 
deserves credit for his patient and intelligent 
coaching of this great young runner. It's 
good that KU has won Timmons back as head 
track coach, and that Ryun will be running 
for KU next year. The whole State is proud 
of this boy, and happy that he will continue 
to run under Kansas colors. 

Despite the help, however, Ryun of course 
owes most to himself. Others could coach 
and inspire, but nobody could give him the 
great courage and tenacity to keep working 
hour after grinding hour to turn himself 
from a good runner to the best. Nobody else 
could make him continue simultaneously to 
work hard to do well in his studies, either. 
Nor could anyone but himself make him con- 
tinue to be modest and high-principled in 
the heady atmosphere of fame. 

Kansas is accustomed to turning out great 
runners, But as the famed Glenn Cunning- 
ham said last year, Ryun is potentially the 
greatest of them all. 

We're very proud of him. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 - 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
race for supremacy of the world has 
boiled down to the race for supremacy 
over men's minds. 

This is reflected in the classrooms of 
nations all over the world, and particu- 
larly in the classrooms of the Soviet 
Union. Mr. William Benton’s article, 
“A Personal Report: The Teachers and 
the Taught in the U.S.S.R.,” reflects this 
thinking on the part of the Soviets as 
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well as anything which I have read on 
the subject. 

The use of television by the masters of 
Russia gives a good idea of their manner 
of thinking in the area of education. Mr. 
Benton explains this in chapter VI of his 
article. 

Chapter VI follows: 

CHAPTER VI: THe T IN Sovier TV MEANS 
TEACH 

(A personal report: “The Teachers and 
the Taught in the U.S. S. R.,“ by William Ben- 
ton, former Assistant Secretary of State and 
U.S. Senator from Connecticut; presently 
U.S, Ambassador to UNESCO and U.S. mem- 
ber of its executive board; publisher and 
chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
CHAPTER VI. THE T IN SOVIET TV MEANS TEACH 

To Moscow's television chiefs, Minister 
Yelutin, as chief of higher education, is a 
close, welcome, and respected collaborator. 
That is because in the Soviet view the prime 
purpose of television is not to entertain but 
to enlighten. This, of course, means pri- 
marily Communist propaganda. But it also 
means culture and education. And Minister 
Yelutin stands for higher education. 

Responsibility for all broadcasting in the 
U.S.S.R. is placed on the State Committee 
for Radio and Television. This functions 
as a ministry. At the time of my visit the 
chairman of that committee was Mikhail 
Kharlamov, a handsome and self-assured 
younger man who had served as Chairman 


_Khrushchev'’s press officer at the Vienna 


summit conference, when Khrushchev 
talked with President John F. Kennedy. 

Kharlamoy was removed from his chair- 
manship when Khrushchev was ousted in 
October 1964. Alexei Adzhubei Khrushehev's 
son-in-law, was removed as editor of Izvestia 
at the same time. One may assume perhaps 
that both were removed partly because they 
were personally so close to Khrushchey, but 
partly because the Communist Party and the 
Soviet Government have always been so 
acutely sensitive about the control of com- 
munications. The new Government wanted 
its own men in the key posts. 

However, the views Kharlamov expressed 
to me seem so thoroughly representative of 
the Soviet social process, and so likely to 
carry over into any new TV regime—and 
thus to remain valid—that I shall not hesi- 
tate to quote them here as representative of 
Soviet policy and goals. 

Kharlamoy was wholly confident about the 
forthcoming rapid development of Soviet 
educational television. He was almost ex- 
uberant about it, and his enthusiasm was 
contagious. He was convinced that most 
people underestimate the potential of tele- 
vision for education, and I agree. 


"The U.S.S.R.'s forthcoming development 
of educational TV is the most important ven- 
ture in the history of television,” he declared 
with absolute assurance. 

A joint council for educational television, 
with representatives from the broadcasting 
ministry and from the major fields of edu- 
cation, is being established. The council 
will work with a group called the Television 
Authority in developing and directing edu- 
cational programs. Many top educators are 
to be inducted as consultants. Kharlamov 
seemed regretful that “the educators don't 
want to take the authority and the respon- 
sibility; it’s easier for them to sit around 
and criticize!” He thus proposed to draft 
them. He proposed to use them to help 
him learn better how to use TV to speed up 
the learning process. Why should students, 
he asked, spend 10 years in the schools when 
much less time is needed? TV is part of the 
answer to the speeding up of education. 

“Students now get so much redundant 
knowledge in the classroom,” Kharlamov 
said. “Why study the history of mankind 
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from Adam and Eve to the present? I don’t 
object to students knowing history, but 
can't they learn it outside of school? Fur- 
ther, why shouldn't we introduce all kinds 
of teaching machines (eg. programed 
learning) to help them instruct themselves? 
These new methods will free a 
great deal of time for students. The teach- 
ing machines make it much easier for the 
students to cover all of mathematics through 
algebra, geometry, and calculus. Of course, 
some of these new techniques are experi- 
mental, We shall have to await the results 
of the experimentation. But we want to 
use not only TV but all modern techniques.” 

Charles Benton, Milan Herzog, and Ralph 
Buchsbaum, who followed up my Moscow 
visit in September, spoke with another key 
figure in Soviet television, Vyacheslav Cher- 
nishoy, minister of television for the Rus- 
sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. 
He described to them—as Kharlamoy had 
described to me—the plan for increasing 
Moscow's present two TV channels to five or 
six. But whereas I was told that one of 
the new channels was to be reserved ex- 
clusively for educational TV, they were ad- 
vised that present planning called for the 
programing of educational material on all 
channels “interchangeably, so that there will 


be 24-hour educational television.” I sus- 
pect both things are planned, 
Said Minister Chernishoy: “The aim of 


Soviet television is not to entertain but to 
elevate.” At the present time the TV sched- 
ule is so laid out that the very early hours 
of the morning are devoted to preschool 
children’s programs, with puppets, cartoons, 
fairy tales, etc. Then come the elementary 
school programs, and these usually consist 
of films, with actors, addressed to the 7-to-9- 
year-old audience. These programs are de- 
signed to sharpen the child's ability for ob- 
servation and perception. They are planned 
not for the classroom but for the home, and 
the hours are so set that the children will 
be at home and able to see them. The cur- 
rent philosophy in television programing 
for youngsters professes that children get 
enough curriculum activity in school, and 
therefore can afford to see at home a broad- 
ening rather than a teaching program. A 
program later in the day called “Outside 
the School Books”—aimed at the equivalent 
of our junior and senior high school stu- 
dents—consists of features designed to 
broaden knowledge. There are contests in 
geometry, chemistry, physics, etc. The pro- 
grams have a game spirit—but with the 
purpose of enlightenment. 

Many programs are aimed at the 30- to 40- 
year age group, especially persons who have 
not finished high school and are trying to 
complete their education with the help of 
television and correspondence courses. Spe- 
cial programs are also offered for professionals 
in various lines of national life; a program 
period may be directed on one day to the 
medical profession, the next to biologists, the 
next to pharmacologists, and so on. 

Asked about pure entertainment, Minister 
Chernishoy said, “We have one program 
called ‘The Blue Light.’ It is a Saturday 
evening spectacular and lasts several hours- 
These Blue Light programs have become s¢ 
popular that people in the villages dress ul 
on Saturday evening as if they were going 
out and go to the community television 
rooms to watch the programs.“ He made 
“The Blue Light” sound like an amateur 
hour version of the “Ed Sullivan Show.“ 

Our Britannica Films people felt that the 
Moscow programers are slightly chagrined at 
the fact that Leningrad has moved ahead of 
them on educational programing; a new 
third channel in Leningrad, devoted entirely 
to education, opened in the autumn of 1964. 
This channel is integrated entirely with the 
curriculums of the higher educational in- 
stitutions. It went on the air for the first 
time with courses in higher mathematics, 
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descriptive geometry, chemistry, physics, and 
theoretical mechanics. The programers are 
especially interested in assisting mature stu- 
dents who are taking correspondence courses. 

Pavel Yershoy of the Broadcasting Ministry 
Stressed that Soviet educational television is 
being developed with the full cooperation of 
the “intellectuals.” He pointed out that 
Academician Mstislay Keldysh, president of 
the Academy of Sciences, was helping in ey- 
ery way possible. We want to rally all the 
top academicians, all the intellectuals around 
Our development of educational television— 
and we expect to be successful in doing this.“ 
Yershoy doesn’t think a draft will be neces- 
Bary, Kharlamov observed, “We are in a bet- 
ter position than the United States for the 
development of educational television. It 
isn't merely that the public supports us. So 
do our educators and scholars. So does our 
government.“ j 

Soviet TV planners have, of course, & variety 
of problems, not the least being the vastness 
of the Soviet Union and the diversity of its 
People. “We have seven time belts,” I was 
told, “When the eastern part of the Soviet 
Union starts to work, Moscow is going to bed. 
Our broadcasting is further complicated by 
70 different languages, and we must have 
Programs in the language of each region. 
Then there is the need to take into account 
the deeply entrenched local peculiarities,” 

(Minister Yelutin once gave me a similar 
Glimpse of the far-flung and diversified Soy- 
let domain when he spoke of establishing a 
new university in Irkutsk: “Here is a place 
Where the ground is frozen solid, even in 
Summer, 2 meters below the surface. At this 
level, the earth never melts. Before the 
Revolution, the people used no alphabet. 
Now it is a booming industrial center. Still 
the people in Irkutsk have no idea how the 
People in Moscow can live without raw meat 
and raw fish * % 

Yelutin and the Broadcasting Ministry 
Plan to reach and teach all the Soviet peo- 
Ples and at all ages. They talk of using four 
Sputniks as television relay stations, but the 
Government is prepared to hook up stations 
throughout the Soviet Union by cables if this 

proves more practical. Interesting to 
Us in the United States is that the first use 
Of the channel to be devoted exclusively to 
educational TV is not to be at the elementary 
or Secondary level, as we conceive our limited 

m broadcasts in the United.States, 
but is to be, as in Leningrad, for the instruc- 

m of correspondence students at the level 
Sf professional and higher education. 
Yelutin spoke of these students as “good, 
hardworking people, people who want to 
learn and are to spend their leisure 
time to learn, and we should try to help them 
first." Educational television programing 
Beared to the needs of these correspondence 
Students was to be begun in the fall of 1964. 
This promises to be education at a much 
More formal and higher level than almost all 
educational TV in the United States. 

has been evidence of concern in the 
Soviet press over the caliber of part-time 

Sher education, and particularly the corre- 
Spondence training which makes up the bulk 
Of it. The substantial number of dropouts 
dach year—the weakness of graduating 
Students in the theory of their specialties— 
aud the fact that experienced teachers seek 

avoid work with correspondence students 
—these are some of the problems. Educa- 
tional TV is to be one answer. 

“Until we have our national educational 
networks,” Yelutin said, “we shall make tapes 
Of these TV programs and send them all over 
the country for local stations to use. It's no 
Problem to get the programs on the air be- 
Cause the state owns all the television sta- 

ons. I'll get a governmental order to 
the development of the programs and 
Also the another order to make 
Sure the stations use them.” 
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That is indeed, one sure way of doing it. 
The United States is thus to be faced not 
only with the cold war of the classrooms but 
with the cold war of classroom TV. 

When I visited Moscow in 1962 I heard 
about the “great new Moscow television cen- 
ter” to be finished in 1965 or 1966. There 
were then 116 television stations in the Sov- 
let Union, but I was assured there would be 
many more in 1965, 

In May 1964 I asked how these plans were 
progressing. I was told that the Building 
Ministry had guaranteed that the new cen- 
ter would be ready for occupancy in January 
1967, but that they were moving rapidly to- 
ward an earlier completion date“ they are 
overfulfilling their plan,” 

When the new Moscow center is completed, 
the present center—with new equipment— 
will be used for educational television ex- 
clusively. Two types of programs will then 
be produced in addition to the one for cor- 
respondence students enrolled in higher edu- 
cation, One of these will be for enrolled stu- 
dents at the high school level, and the sec- 
ond for adults not formally enrolled at any 
institution. “Won't you come back in 6 
months and let me show you our progress?” 
Kharlamoy asked me. 

“Then come back again in a few years,“ he 
insisted, “and we shall haye even more to 
show. Then, we can exchange films with 
you. The logical start in the exchange of 
classroom films is with Britannica Films in 
the natural sclences—in chemistry, biology, 
mathematics, cybernetics. Developing TV 
for the teaching of the natural sciences is 
uppermost in the minds of the leaders of the 
Academy of Sciences.” 

This was his vision as he saw it marching 
into reality within the immediate future. 
Later, he added, “You must understand that 
our documentary films are not limited to use 
on television or in classrooms. They aren't 
produced exclusively to meet TV or classroom 
standards. There are still vast areas in the 
U.S.S.R. where there is no television, We 
need the films for many . Thus they 
can’t be compared with your films developed 
solely for the classroom.” 

There are, indeed, vast areas for contrast 
and speculation. I suspect that the reach 
of the young men in charge of Soviet radio 
and television must exceed their grasp, at 
least for many years. The 1963 Yearbook of 
the Great Soviet Encyclodaedia reports there 
were 74.3 million radio receiving sets in use 
in the Soviet Union at the end of 1962. (But 
in an article in Pravda in May 1963, Kharla- 
moy stated that 33 million of these receiving 
sets were loudspeakers; e.g., nontunable sets 
fed by central receivers). From 1958 to 1963, 
Soviet statistics show that the production of 
television sets Increased at an average annual 
rate of about 20 percent. In May 1963 Iz- 
vestia reported the radio audience in the So- 
viet Union was 150 million and the television 
audience 40 million. (The nation’s popula- 
tion is 223 million.) Many of the radio and 
television sets are in clubs, “houses of cul- 
ture,” and in public areas where each set 
may have a large number of listeners and 
viewers. 

The hope was expressed to me that there 
would be 40 million television sets in use 
in the Soviet Union by 1970, as many re- 
ceivers as there now are viewers. 

In the United States by contrast televi- 
sion has the potential of virtually full cover- 
age of the entire population. The Census 
Bureau reported in May 1964 that 87.3 per- 
cent of the families in the United States have 
at least one television set. Thus the Soviet 
Union is far behind the United States in both 
the production and use of television sets. 
But the more important factor as we look 
ahead is the —how television is 
to be used. In the Soviet Union, because the 
state so plans it, TV is to be used for edu- 
cation as well as for culture and propaganda, 
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with unparalleled potential effects. The en- 
tertainment will merely be part of the bait. 

Before I left Kharlamov's office, he gravely 
presented me with the first of two issues of a 
new publication developed by his radio sec- 
tion. This was called Sound magazine. It 
is a small magazine of text and records, so 
bound that the records can be played with- 
out being detached, He said it was planned 
to publish similar magazines supplemented 
by tapes, to teach languages. He spoke also 
of Sound becoming a “register book of his- 
tory -an easy way to present and circulate 
the voices of political leaders. The first issue 
had a picture of Chairman Khrushchev on 
the cover; it contained one of his Speeches on 
a record. Will Brezhnev’s be on the next? 
Will Kharlamov be back? It makes little 
difference. His ideas, I believe, will be 
carried on. I even believe they will pene- 
trate the United States. We cannot remain 
largely impervious to the great potential of 
TV in the field of education. This should 
become the more obvious to us when the 
U.S.S.R. begins to use its power to demon- 
strate this potential to the world. Inciden- 
tally, the Japanese are already demonstrat- 
ing this potential, both to the United States 
and the U.S.S.R., and the Soviets are study- 
ing the Japanese techniques and are seek- 
ing to apply them—while we are not. 


Capitol Hill Inactive on Safety Issues— 
Analysis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of this body an item 
which appeared recently in Aviation 
Daily concerning air safety. Our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable Henry 
Gonzatez, of Texas, has been a champion 
of increased air traffic safety procedures 
and has been recognized for his com- 
mendable efforts to point up the danger- 
ous state of affairs in this area of air 
traffic safety: 

Capitrot HILL INACTIVE on AIR SAFETY ISSUE— 
ANALYSIS 

What has happened to the concern about 
air safety on Capitol Hill? 

Within the past month the CAB has re- 
leased a letter which, in éffect, said the FAA 
traffic control procedures may have been a 
contributing factor in the Eastern Air Lines 
crash in February off New York. The 
Board’s Bureau of Safety indicated that it 
would like FAA to change some of these 
procedures. 

FAA, as it has the legal right to do, re- 
jected the Board's recommendations and 
said it wasn't going to change anything in 
its ATC procedures. And so the issue pre- 
sumably dies. Within a few days of its pre- 
liminary findings in the New York crash, 
the Board again criticized ATC procedures 
of the FAA, this time citing a near miss near 
Springfield, Va. No comment from the FAA, 

Despite this conflict over facts, not one 
Congressman or Senator, with the exception 
of Representative Henry GONZALEZ, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, has taken the floor to express 
concern over what appears to be a dangerous 
state of affairs. GONZALEZ, not being a mem- 
ber of the proper committee, could not call 
any air safety investigation by the House 
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Commerce Committee. In the Senate, there 
was only silence. 

There have not been any safety hearings 
worthy of the name in almost 3 years on 
either side of the Congress. In years gone 
by, a statement such as that issued by the 
CAB would have triggered instant hearings 
in both the House and Senate with a race to 
see who could be first. 

Perhaps it is as outgoing Chairman Alan 
Boyd told the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee yesterday when questioned on the 
Board's relationship with the FAA on acci- 
dent investigations, “We're sweethearts,” he 
said. 


Camphill Village, U.S.A., Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, thought- 
ful Americans have been encouraged re- 
cently by the new emphasis which has 
been placed both by private groups and 
Government on research to attack the 
causes of mental retardation. Each year 
this scourge denies us the contribution 
to our national life which otherwise 
would be made during their lifetime by 
tens of thousands of infants who are 
born mentally retarded. The President's 
panel on mental retardation states that 
approximately 126,000 are born each 
year mentally retarded. 

Tt is to be hoped that the $241 million 
Federal investment—fiscal 1965—which 
is now being made in the concerted ef- 
fort to reduce retardation will in the 
years ahead obviate the necessity for 
major attention to the care of the re- 
tarded. Unfortunately, as in the case of 
so Many causes of disease and death, the 
dividends of research are not immediate. 
In the case of retardation, we are left in 
the interim with a national responsibility 
to assist in the effort to make more mean- 
ingful, useful, and bearable the lives of 
those for whom present day research is 
too late. 

I have been encouraged and inspired 
recently not only by the final realization 
of the importance of research in this field 
but by the wise and enlightened direc- 
tion taken by some of the organizations 
giving their attention to the care of the 
retarded and particularly to those which 
seek to meet the challenge presented by 
the plight of young adult retardates 
whose problems often become even more 
overwhelming to the families involved 
than those of young children. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to share with my colleagues in- 
formation which has just reached me in 
the first annual report of an organiza- 
tion known as Camphill Village, U.S.A., 
Inc. This organization, which is affili- 
ated with Camphill Village Trust, Ltd., 
of London, has established and main- 
tains a remarkable working community 
for mentally handicapped young adults 
at Copake, N.Y. 

The movement to which we are in- 
debted for this unique village was 
founded in 1939 in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
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by Dr. Karl Koenig of Vienna, a follower 
of the gerat Austrian thinker, Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, with the establishment of a 
small residential nonprofit school based 
on the belief that the retarded person is 
an individual with equal needs for his 
body and spirit. From this beginning 
other schools were founded. In England, 
Northern Ireland, South Africa, West 
Germany, and Holland, the volunteer, 
or coworkers, as they are called, receive 
no salary. When the children of the 
Camphill schools became young adults, 
the problem of what to do with their 
newly developed potentialities prompted 
the establishment of the first Camphill 
Village in Yorkshire, England, and others 
followed in Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
South Africa, and Switzerland. 

In 1961, Carlo Pietzner, one of the 
founders of the movement and a friend 
of Dr. Koenig, came to the United States, 
taking over a small school for retarded 
children in Pennsylvania. Today, two 
schools in Pennsylvania offer a full pro- 
gram designed to develop latent abili- 
ties, play therapy, schoolwork, individ- 
ual instruction, and the sharing of house- 
hold chores. I am happy to note that the 
movement has firmly established its first 
village in this country under Mr. Pietz- 
ner’s very able direction, dedicated to 
helping the retarded young adult who 
could never do so on his own, integrate 
himself socially and economically 
through life in the village by partici- 
pating in every facet of its life, con- 
tributing to its welfare with his own labor 
and spirit, according to his individual 
capability. 

I am encouraged that this small vil- 
lage, which it is hoped will grow through 
the support of private and Government 
organizations and individuals, today is 
contributing to its own expenses through 
the sale of the products of its workshops 
and its bakery. New York’s foremost toy 
shop, F. A. O. Schwartz, now sells the 
product of the village’s doll workshop. 

The movement’s supporting organiza- 
tion, Friends of the Camphill Movement, 
now have chapters in New York, New 
Jersey, District of Columbia, and Massa- 
chusetts. It is seeking support to expand 
the village to accommodate additional 
retardates from a steadily growing wait- 
ing list, and hopefully to establish simi- 
lar Camphill Villages elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to commend the 
objectives and the work of this organiza- 
tion to my colleagues and to wish it well 
as it continues its pioneering effort in 
this country. 


The New Atlantic-Pacific Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 29, 1965 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s New York Journal-American 


carried an in editorial discuss- 
ing President Johnson’s plan to appoint 
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a blue-ribbon committee to study pos- 
sible sites for a new Atlantic-Pacific sea 
level canal, to be headed by former 
Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson. 

I commend it to our colleagues and 
insert the editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

THE New CANAL 

President Johnson’s plan to appoint a 
committee to study possible sites for an 
Atlantic-Pacific sea level canal and to. rec- 
ommend a route is an important step toward 
activating a major national-need for which 
the Hearst newspapers long have pressed. 

The committee will be headed by Robert 
B. Anderson, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It will include Dr. Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Kenneth E. Fields, former General 
Manager of the Atomic Energy Commission: 
Raymond A. Hill, consulting engineer, and 
Robert G. Storey, president of the Southwest 
Legal Foundation. 

The successful AEC-supervised under- 
ground “plowshare” explosions in Nevada 
and New Mexico point to this method, effect- 
ing savings in time and cost, for the excava- 
tion work for the new passage. Sites in 
Panama, Colombia, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica have their proponents. Fortunately, 
the committee will be constituted of mem- 
bers qualified to make recommendations. 

The dedication day is a far distance ahead. 
But real action is in sight. 


Our Good Asian Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 18, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week we were honored to have as a guest 
in our Nation's Capital the distinguished 
President of the Republic of Korea, 
Chung Hee Park, and his charming wife. 

Thefr 2-day state visit here was a 
fruitful one which strengthened the ties 
between South Korea and the United 
States. It provided an opportunity for 
mutual exchanges of confidence and re- 
spect between our two countries. 

President Park’s visit was widely re- 
ported in our Nation’s press. Among the 
editorials which it occasioned was one 
in the Milwaukee Journal entitled “Our 
Good Asian Ally.” 

It pointed out that the reception ac- 
corded to President Park was in recogni- 
tion that South Korea is one of America’s 
stanchest allies in the Far East. 


In order to bring the editorial views of 
the Journal on President Park's visit to 
the attention of my colleagues, I insert it 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Our GOOD ASIAN ALLY 


When President Johnson rolled out the red 
carpet Monday for President Chung Hee Park 
of South Korea, it was in recognition of one 
of America's stanchest allies in the Far East. 

Park appears at this time to be in a strang- 
er leadership position than at any time since 
his narrow election victory in October 1963. 
This is despite the fact that he is plagued 
by continuing economic problems and stu- 
dent demonstrations against his intention 
to normalize relations with Japan, which oc- 
cupied Korea from 1910 to 1945. 
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Industrial production has increased con- 
Siderably since last year (up 14.5 percent in 
January over 1964) and Park sees Korea as 
Just one step“ from economic self-suf- 
ficiency. He predicts that by 1967 the coun- 
try will produce enough grain to feed its peo- 
Ple. Resumption of ties with Japan is ex- 
pected further to improve the economic pic- 
ture by providing new capital investment 
and new markets. 

United States economic assistance has been 
running. slightly more than 6200 million a 
year. Park is expected in his talks with 
Johnson, Secretary of State Rusk, and other 
Officials in Washington to urge continuation 
Of ald at the present level. But he his said 
also to be agreeable to shifting part of the 
Program from grants to long-term loans. In 
addition to the economic aid, direct Amer- 
ican military ald to Korea last year amounted 
to $140 million, and the presence of approxi- 
Mately 40,000 American troops in the United 

Nations Command serves as a major boost 
to the economy. 

Other subjects expected to be on Park’s 
agenda are continued military aid, the pos- 
sibility of a status-of-forces agreement giv- 
ing Korea the right to try American soldiers 
for civilian crimes, and the whole question of 
Collective security in Asia. 

In view of Korea's demonstrated loyalties, 
including its 2,000-man army engineers de- 

ent serving in South Vietnam, Johnson 
is certain to assure Park of continued sup- 
Port. South Korea, where there has been no 
Serious anti-American demonstration since 
diplomatic relations were established in 1882, 
Well deserves such assurances. 


Logic and Emotion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following two articles from the New 
York Journal American of May 13, 1965. 

The first of these analyzes the unfair 
criticism of our President's foreign policy 
and the second gives us the reactions of 
One of those who had to fight to carry 
Out that policy. 

The articles follow: 

WATCH on THE POTOMAC: THEY'RE PREJUDCING 
LBJ. 
(By Robert G; Spivack) 
President Johnson, who is a practical man, 
understood all along that if his policies 
in Vietnam and the Dominican Republic 
Worked, they will be considered good and 
Statesmaniike. But if they didn't work—oh, 
rother. 
„When you're President you don't get an 
E" for effort; the only marks are “A” or “F.” 
the final analysis he alone has to make 
the big decisions, without the benefit of 
Advice from his critics. 

As a practical man the President knows 
that the big risks are in the area of foreign 
Policy, In this delicate area, while nothing 
may succeed like success, it is equally true 
mat nothing fails like fallure, only more so. 

President Johnson, however, finds himself 
A an unusual position. It is not, as his 
Tiends feel, that he gets less credit from 
W. commentators than any Presi- 
dent in recent history, even when things go 
Well. Nor is it simply a clash of egos be- 
en certain peacocks in the press and the 

trong-willed man in the White House. 
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Johnson finds himself being prejudged in 
foreign policy just as he was misjudged in 
domestic policy. 

As an example, the usually calm and re- 
flective New Republic has an ill-tempered 
front-page editorial which declares about 
L. B. J. s foreign policy that, On the results 
to date, he just misses flunking.” 

Earlier Herbert L. Matthews, writing in 
the New York Times, came up with a series 
of historical analogies between our present 
policy in the Caribbean and the American 
role at the time of Teddy Roosevelt and 
Woodrow Wilson. 

In the case of the New Republic, it seems 
to me, the results of L. B. J. s policies are being 
announced before all the votes have been 
counted. Matthews’ analysis suffers from one 
glaring deficiency: he seems totally oblivious 
to the role that has been played and is being 
played by the Stalinist-Maolst Communists. 
He writes as if they don't exist. 

There are still too many uncertainties in 
both Vietnam and the Dominican Republic 
to offer more than a tentative assessment of 
the administration’s results to date. But 
it is possible, if only as a guide for historians 
who will write in more detail, to note certain 
developments, 

What is the situation in Vietnam? 

Those who were genuinely worried that 
destroying North Vietnam's privileged sanc- 
tuaries would invite war with Red China 
have been proved poor students of how the 
Chinese would react. Galling as it must be 
to appear a “paper tiger” the chief of the 
Chinese General Staff, Gen. Lo Jui-ching, now 
says that China will not fight unless the 
United States were to attack her territory. 

What's more, he writes, there will be no 
Chinese troops going to North Vietnam unless 
they are invited. 

The comments of General Lo could be the 
first public sign that the Asian Communists 
are ready to sue for epace. Granted that Red 
China may merely want a relaxation of ten- 
sions so that 5 years from now, as a nuclear 
power, she can resume her aggressive posture, 
this still looks as if it might be the beginning 
of the end of the war in southeast Asia. 

How are things going in the Caribbean? 

There is U.S. pressure to bring about the 
retirement of Brig. Gen. Wessin y Wessin. 
This is not how the United States would act 
if our intentions were to install another 
Trujillo, Although too many critics concede 
neither his intelligence, nor even sincerity 
of purpose, it is obvious that what L.BJ. 
wants is a moderate, constructive, civilian 
democratic Dominican Republic. 

It obviously won’t come about overnight; 
you can't impose democracy from above. But 
eventually, if they are given any option, the 
Dominicans’ common sense will tell them 
their future is with the Great Society, not 
Castro's Cuba. 


TALK or LOYALTY—AND OF VICTORY 
(By Warren Rogers) 

WASHINGTON.—Barbara Spruill is a young 
widow who lives in Suffern, N.Y., with her 
children, Mark, 8, and Elizabeth, 5, and the 
memory of the bright, warm, courageous 
young man who was her husband and their 
father. 

James Polk Spruill (West Point, 1954) was 
a captain of infantry in the U.S. Army. He 
was born February 10, 1931, In Winston- 
Salem, N.C., and died April 21, 1964, near Cai 
Son in the Mekong River Delta, Republic of 
Vietnam, 

Did he die in vain? Barbara Spruill doesn't 
think so. She keeps in touch with the tiny 
village of Cai Son, and is sending the people 
medical and school supplies. The Vietna- 
mese don't think so. . They erected a stone 
memorial in honor of Jim Spruill. And Jim 
didn’t think so, either. 

He left Barbara a legacy, the letters he 
wrote her d his 5 months in Vietnam. 
She has authorized the Army to publish ex- 
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cerpts. Since this is Armed Forces Week, I 
thought you might like to join me in reading 
some of the things Jim Spruill had to say. 

On arrival in Saigon, November 9, 1963: 

“My Vietnamese language works wonders 
here. * I. can't get over how well I un- 
derstand them.” 

Lens to know the Vietnamese, Decem- 
UF: 

“The Viets here are really friendly to me 
in fact when I ride along it’s like being a 
visiting President. The mothers bring their 
children to the doors and they all wave and 
cheer." 

Why he was there, February 23: 

“When they get wounded, no matter how 
bad it may be, you never hear so much as a 
whimper. The only sound comes from the 
man’s buddy who generally bawls like a baby 
if the wound is serious. 

“Above all, this is a war of mind and spirit. 
And it is a war which can be won no matter 
what present circumstances are. 

“This cannot be done if America loses 
heart, At the moment my heart is big 
enough to sustain those around me, Please 
don't let them back where you are sell me 
down the river with talk of despair and de- 
defeat, Talk instead of steadfastness, loyalty 
eN of victory—for we must and can win 

e. 

“There is no backing out of Vietnam, for it 
(communism) will follow us everywhere we 
go. We have drawn the line here and the 
America we all know and loves best Is not 
one to back away. 

His last letter, April 19: 

“Chin up. See you later.” 


Inauguration Speech by Dr. Clifford Lord, 
President, Hofstra University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I would like to 
include the inauguration speech of Dr. 
Clifford Lord, who was installed as presi- 
dent of Hofstra University on Long 
Island, N.Y., on April 28, 


Dr. Lord has much to say that is well 
worth the saying, and I was particularly 
impressed by his references to the pres- 
ent unrest on our college and university 
campuses. 


I agree with his analysis, and would 
like to share his address with my col- 
leagues: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. LORD 


Mr. Chairman and members. of the board 
of trustees, Regent King, Commissioner Allen, 
reverend clergy, distinguished guests, learned 
delegates, members of the Hofstra Council, 
faculty, students, alumni, my friends, the 
problems of higher education have never 
seemed more numerous, complex, and varied 
than they are today. Newly arrived at the 
center of the stage, with the public regard- 
ing it as the open sesame to a great society, 
with government and industry looking to it 
both for pure and applied research and for 
expert counsel in every discipline and profes- 
sion, with students flocking to its doors in 
unprecedented numbers, with special re- 
sponsibilities to make come true the Amer- 
ican dream of equal opportunity despite cul- 
tural or other deprivations, higher education 
is faced with monumental imperatives which 
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seemingly must be met within impossibly 
short deadlines. 

It is not my purpose today to rehearse the 
extent or the enormity of the problems: the 
shortage of trained personnel, the tailoring of 
curriculums to the explosion of knowledge, 
the plethora of students (reminding one of 
the problems of the sorcerer’s apprentice), 
the proper role of public versus private higher 
education, the need to guide into construc- 
tive channels the human energies and re- 
sources of an exploding world population 
and an exploding number of new national- 
isms, the training—hopefully—of a new gen- 
eration to cope with worldwide problems in 
terms of the welfare of all mankind, of the 
mounting pace and pressure of civilization, 
of the myriad other major problems to the 
solution of which—again hopefully—higher 
education can and should and is expected to 
contribute both directly and through the 
exercise of its trade. One is reminded that 
the difficult we do at once, the impossible 
takes a little longer. 

Today I confine myself to one particular 
problem which has attracted national at- 
tention and has been the object of exten- 
sive thought, concern, and 
college administrators the last 6 months: 
the wave of unrest, disenchantment, and at 
times of open revolt which seems to be 
sweeping our campuses. A great deal of 
ink has been spilled on the topic since 
Berkeley—some of it full of insight, some of 
it a bit silly. 

“The spring fashions on the American 
campus seem to be changing,” Scotty Res- 
ton recently wrote. Instead of chasing 
girls, the boys are now chasing college presi- 
dents.” College presidents I have known 
seem singularly unflattered by this atten- 
tion. This phenomenon has been most no- 
ticeable and most noticed in certain large— 
very large—institutions from the Pacific 
coast to Long Island. There have been at- 
tempts to attribute the difficulties to left- 
wing agitation. In the nearly half century 
since the Russian Revolution, it has become 
transparently clear that there will always 
be people with megaphones and mimeograph 
machines ready for leap into any situation 
where discord can be fomented or disunity 
promoted in peaceful coexistence. But such 
leadership can lead only where there is sub- 
stantial cause, and to treat the symptom as 
the disease is both superficial and dangerous. 
Today student protest is common, student 
radicalism rare. 


There have been attempts to dismiss the 
present unrest as the latest manifestation 
of energies expended in an earlier generation 
in stealing the chapel clapper, installing a 
cow in the belfry, or painting your college’s 
initials on the buildings or sidewalks of the 
hated rival; or more recently in panty raids, 
overpopulating telephone booths, or carpet- 
ing the beach at Daytona calf-deep in empty 
beer cans, This—to draw again on the sands 
of Daytona—is a singularly ostrich-like ap- 
proach. 

There have been attempts to peg this to 
the latest of a long series of identifiable 
student generations: the lost“ generation 
of raccoon coats and hip flasks of the twen- 
ties; the “red and pinko" generation of ac- 
tivist social protest of the thirties; the ma- 
ture, dead serious, hell-bent-for-leather GI's 
of blessed memory of the later forties and 
early fifties; the beat“ generation of recent 
years, and those who played it cool, man, 
cool. But today’s undergraduate body is 
drawn too broadly from the lively American 
people to yield easily to such pigeonholing. 
Its gigantic growth in numbers requires its 
catholicity of sources. It is as difficult to 
categorize this student generation as it is 
to categorize the American public from 
. it is a vital 
part. 

There have been those who note profound- 
ly that this is a new student generation—a 
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generation that has known neither a world 
war, a real depression, nor one of our pe- 
riodic binges of nativism, anti-intellectual- 
ism or McCarthyism. Never,“ said News- 
week recently, “have so many * * * been such 
complete strangers to famine, plague, want, 
or war. Theirs are the blessings of prosper- 
ity, theirs the spoils of peace.” In a sense 
this is true, yet surely while this generation 
may not yet have suffered, it has not been 
unaware of a cold war which at times—in 
Berlin, in Guatemala, in the Suez, in the 
Congo, in Cuba, in Vietnam—gets very warm 
indeed; nor unaware, just because it has 
grown up under it and is resigned to it, of 
the possibility of atomic annihilation. Nor, 
surely, has it been unaware of the move- 
ments, authoritarian in character, led by the 
George Rockwells or the Gus Halls, which 
would deeply menace freedom of thought, 
freedom of expression, freedom of action in 
this country, should such fanaticism win 
any wide acceptance. True, this genera- 
tion has grown up in a period of great and 
increasing prosperity, of unprecedented use 
of the general welfare clause, and of general 
public acceptance of culture as something 
respectable—indeed in some sets as the smart 
thing to pursue. This generation is part of 
an affluent society, the most mature society 
America has yet produced. The new popular 
status of higher education and the new pub- 
lic familiarity with at least some elementary 
aspects of culture are symbolic and sympto- 
matic of the era, But does this make for 
rebellion? 

It is a new generation, obviously. It has 
benefited from the post-Sputnik revolution 
in the American schools. It has had aca- 
demic demands placed upon it that have 
produced (unevenly) performance far be- 
yond that of its predecessors. This, in turn, 
has produced (again unevenly) greater so- 
phistication and, in some aspects, greater ma- 
turity than its forerunners possessed. This 
generation has grown up under generally 
permissive parents and has therefore had a 
larger share in deciding its own courses of 
action than did its predecessors, but for every 
one who has put on a black leather jacket 
or taken to the needle, several hundred have 
pursued more conformist and, in the long 
run, more satisfying careers. What then 
is wrong? 

There are things which disturb this gen- 
eration. One of these is the perennial one: 
the mess the older generation has made of 
things, though this generation somehow 
seems more tolerant than most of its pred- 


“ecessor’s foibles. Another is the denial of 


the American dream of equality of oppor- 
tunity regardless of race or economic status 
and this it is doing things—sometimes heroic 
things—about. A third is the omnipresence 
of change—major, drastic, radical change. 
It is everywhere: in science and society; in 
mobility and merchandising; in pilis and 
promiscuity. This makes for lack of stabil- 
ity, for a lack of that security which once 
stemmed from the certain, the known, the 
unchallengeable. Relativity shares some of 
the blame. It is intriguing to some but dis- 
turbing to many that 2 plus 2 equals 4 only 
only under certain conditions. The slowness 
of morals and ethics to adjust to new cir- 
cumstances; the failure of religion, based 
from the beginning of time on the acceptance 
of the incomprehensible, to capitalize on the 
awe-fulness of the new knowledge of the 
body, the mind, the world, and the worlds of 
worlds of worlds about us—all leave the pres- 
ent generation without many of the guide- 
lines and the few “certainties” of the past. 
This generation has few rocks on which to 
build a castle. 

But most of the uncertainties seem to re- 
volve around automation, the computer, the 
mechanization and impersonalization of 
society. There is abroad a fear of a world 
run by machines. It is not just the dis- 
appearance of manual labor, in which strong 
young bodies used to reyel during summer 
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vacations. It is not just the threat of auto- 
mated services, of automated transport, of 
automated inventory control, of data retriey- 
al making obsolete many present forms of 
research, of decisionmaking by computer for 
not only the businessman but the diagnosti- 
clan. It is the far that was parodied in a 
recent television show in which a worker, 
known only by a 10-digit number, was inter- 
viewed and counseled by an automated psy- 
chiatrist. It is the fear of what Robert 
Hutchins calls the day of zero employment, 
when all that mankind will have left to do 
is to study (a traumatic prospect to some 
undergraduates), reflect, develop cuture, and 
enjoy life. 

There is a fear abroad of the imminent 
total invasion of privacy, by electronic ma- 
chines already on the market, with worse to 
come, by wiretapping and malltapping, by 
the use of disinhibiting drugs, by the new 
use of the social security number whereby 
the Government knows not only all your in- 
come but your resources—where and what 
they are—and thoughtful students shudder 
at the possible abuses. 

The rise of the megalopolis, the decay of 
the core city, and the increase of urban 
crime and danger is also disturbing. We 
hear that New York is too big to be gov- 
erned, but hear, too, that before long there 
will be one great continuous city from 
Boston to Richmond. One sees city plan- 
ners with forced removals destroy a func- 
tioning neighborhood and replance it with 
high-rise monsters which increase the imper- 
sonalness, the mechanicalness of an area 
surrounded by greens and gardens—where 
only danger lurks by night—and one wonders. 
The seeming impotence of men to cope with 
the destructive impersonal forces at work 
in the big city is disturbing. 

This is not the day to argue the limitations 
of the machine, the factors that make it 
certain that man will control its use and his 


destiny. This is not the day to argue that 


the first function of government of, by and 
for the people is to protect the rights of the 
individual against the tyranny and abuses 
of others including government itself, and 
that traditionally the price of freedom is 
eternal vibilance. This is not the day even 
to argue that the increased productivity of 
the automated world and the resultant re- 
duction of the work week for all but the 
Managerial and professional groups can only 
open wider the doors of opportunity to the 
humanizing study and reflection and con- 
templation on the nature of man and his 
relationship to his world, which has brought 
us from savagery to our present high, if 
spotty, state of civilization. 

This is the day to point out the change 
is all about us, that change substitutes the 
different for the familiar, and that this to 
most people is disturbing. To the student, 
while he accepts change far more readily 
than do most adults, today’s world—the 
world in which he will soon take his place— 
seems for reasons I have suggested, increas- 
ingly impersonal and mechanical. He may 
not worry about the specific, but he must 
at time wonder to what degree he will be the 
master of his ship, the captain of his destiny- 
His concern is increased by what confronts 
him in pursuit of an education. 

He has probably heard, as I—unbeliev- 
ingly—heard not too long ago from the then 
head of one of the major testing outfits, that 
in a very few years testing will be so refined 
that a child will have to make up his mind 
by age 10 what he is going to do if he is to 
qualify for the right schools and find the 
right outlets for his talents. Surely he knows 
that test scores and grades—mere numbers 
after all—presently determine his fate, what 
college, what graduate or professional schools 
he can go to, what careers are open to him. 
He registers for college on IBM cards. His 
transcript is prepared by machine. His grade 
scores and graduation are determined bY 
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computer. He takes objective tests, making 
Special marks with special pencils to help the 
machine grade his paper. And while he is 
aware that the machine will not read the 
Question with all the nuances he does, he 
May not recognize that the instructor who 
made out the test and designated the one 
Correct answer would probably grade his 
Paper precisely the way that instructor told 
the machine to. 

He is confronted in larger and larger in- 
stitutions with larger and larger bureauc- 
racies—tangible, visible evidence of the 
grace of Parkinson’s laws. I'm not concerned 
today with the growing number of adminis- 
trators, though proliferation in this field does 
Seem easily overdone. I am concerned with 
the lower bureaucracy—the second, third, 
and fourth echelons, where things tend to be 
done by the book, where the left hand know- 
eth not what the right hand doeth, and both 
Operate without imagination and without 
compassion. This phenomenon is known on 
all campuses. Locally it is known as the 
Hofstra runaround. But the student's sus- 
Picion that his education is thoughtless, 
heartless, mechanized, gets additional con- 
firmation. 

He often finds himself in big classes, taught 
not by great teachers but all too ofteh by 
graduate assistants, novices at the art of 
teaching, and sometimes by machine—by 
Programed instruction or by television in 
rooms remote from the actual teacher. 

He “comes for the best of reasons,” as a 
recent publication indicated. He comes with 
great e ions, as to a new and different 
and exciting world. He comes with stars in 
his eyes, And one of the reasons—one of the 
best of reasons to the best of students— 
is to meet with and talk with and learn 
from better teachers than he has ever had 
before. And what does he find? He finds 
great teachers diverted into administration, 
into research (for, man sagt., one must pub- 
lsh or perish), into government service, into 
consulting jobs with industry, into TV pro- 
grams as à resource person, a pundit, a panel- 
ist, a lecturer, even as an MC. Famous 
names are often so busy off campus that, as 
One student put it, you have to talk to them 
on the way to the airport. The business of 
Some better known professors even inclu- 
cates a feeling that some of them would 
like to teach as few students as possible so 
as to have more time for their other activ- 
ities. The college psychologist at a well- 
known university told me about 2 years ago 
that at least two-thirds of the students at 
that college (carefully selected by test scores 
and other criteria) were technically “un- 
happy” and that over 27 percent were so 

ppy as to require what is euphemisti- 
Cally known as “counseling.” Their main 
Bripes were two: they were treated like ju- 
venile delinquents, and they never saw their 
Professors outside of class. 

Surely today on most campuses we have 
less and less a sense of the old collegium— 
the community of scholars, young and old, 
Bathered to learn with and from each other. 
There have been attempts to replace it here 
and there from time to time, at worst by 
somewhat ludicrous attempts at enforced 
togetherness sponsored by college employees 
acting as 4-year cruise directors. This is 
reminiscent neither of Plato nor of Mark 
Hopkins. 

Surely our present system at its worst does 
create a sense of grinding out the sausages, 
Putting a 30-foot casing on the nozzle of a 
high-pressure squirt gun, filling the skin to 
the bursting point in a minimal time, tying 
the whole into identical segments—by 

of course—and then shipping the 
a off to market untouched by human 


It is this, it seems to me, that underlies the 
Mounting student protest. Behind the 
many varied demonstrations, over, above and 
beyond the traditional causes which attract 
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student reformers, it is this that spawns stu- 
dent outrage today, this sense of being 
machine- this sense of faceless- 
ness, of loss of identity, of lack of individual- 
ity. And if this be the basic cause I re- 


joice that revolt is come. 
James Reston wrote recently of students 
facing “longer and longer (academic) 


career(s) under more and more impersonal 
circumstances.” Logan Wilson, president of 
the American Council on Education, in a re- 
cent speech to the Association of Higher Edu- 
cation, feared that the undergraduate stu- 
dent may become the forgotten man (of 
higher education)“ The passion for ano- 
nymity that Franklin D. Roosevelt demanded 
of his White House assistants is not a com- 
mon virtue. The individual by definition 
and in fact Is an individual. And he de- 
mands recognition as such. James K. Jones, 
senior at Southwest Missouri State, recently 
quoted in Newsweek, may be right in sug- 
gesting that the “impersonal approach of the 
large university prepares you for the way the 
world is," but the average undergraduate, 
like the average alumnus, the average parent, 
the average faculty member—all being hu- 
man beings—needs recognition, needs iden- 
tity, needs xapis (the “charity” of the New 
Testament), needs friendship and affection, 
needs someone to take an interest, someone 
who cares. He is obviously finding too little 
of this today at many of our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Some of us are far better off than others. 
But none is exempt from this student criti- 
cism today. Richard Cotton, former editor 
of the Harvard Crimson, recently wrote, “Per- 
haps the faculty will consider the reforms 
necessary to restore Harvard as a leading edu- 
cational institution, as well as a leading cen- 
ter of scholarship.” The protest is wide- 
spread. It takes many forms. It involves 
some confusion: as a former student said to 
me recently, “We know what we are against, 
but we are not quite sure what we are for.” 
A new and disturbing element has been in- 
jected by the adoption by student groups of 
the techniques of nonviolent civil disobedi- 
ence—a revolutionary tactic which is justi- 
fiable only where revolution is justified; i.e., 
where the democratic processes have broken 
down and offer no chance for dialogue or re- 
form. It is ironic that this antidemocratic, 
in a sense dictatorial, technique has been 
used on compuses outside the channels of 
student government in the name of a greater 
democracy. 

What am I suggesting today? Nothing 
new, really. Simply that where the students 
have a grievance, a complaint or a sugges- 
tion, they are worth listening to; that they 
have fresh points of view, fresh questions to 
raise about rules and regulations and pro- 
cedures and techniques handed down from 
the past; that they are more sophisticated 
and knowledeable than their predecessors; 
that the great bulk of them are reasonable 
and responsibie—seniors obviously more so 
than freshmen; that they are worth doing 
something about: in fact that they have a 
right to the best that we can give them, in 
friendship, in guidance, and in good teach- 
ing. 

“Great teachers, says Carter Davidson, 
newly installed president of the Association 
of American Colleges, “make great colleges.” 
The great teacher is more than an inspiring 
preceptor. He is a model, an agent provoca- 
teur of ideas, a sharer of visions, a creator 
of insights. But he is more. He cares, he 
takes an interest, he is available outside the 
elassroom for the times he is needed, for 
the contacts that mean so much to so many. 

Teaching is an art, not a science. It is 
a creative art. Like painting, poetry, sculp- 
ture, writing, it depends on mood: the mood 
created by the teacher, the mood in which 
the learner learns—not just facts but under- 
standing, new insights, new horizons, new 
comprehensions, new awareness. The edu- 
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cated man knows more than facts. He can 
do more than recite the kings of England 
from Harold to Elizabeth the Second (for- 
midable though that feat may be). He has 
a well-developed intuition based on knowl- 
edge, on the ability to put disparate facts 
together, on sympathy, on xapis. Facts often 
seem mechanical, and our world today seems 
mechanical, Yet though we can explain the 
chemistry of the body to a large degree, we 
cannot explain the special something that 
makes of a body a human being, an indi- 
vidual, a personality. We can explain the 
mechanics of reproduction, but not the 
miracle of life, either animal or vegetable. 

In teachirg—and in administrating—we 
must keep in the forefront of our thinking 
and our purpose the individuals in our 
classes before us; the creation of the atmos- 
phere and mood in which the sparking of 
intellectual fertilization or cross-fertilization 
can occur; the importance of the individuals, 
the minds, the personalities both within our 
classrooms and laboratories and libraries and 
without. 

The great rewards of teaching come when a 
young mind suddenly starts to track, to go 
with you down the starlit path, one day to 
leap beyond you in the new maturity and 
through the new insights you have helped 
stimulate. The rewards of being read and 
perhaps even appreciated in a certain circum- 
scribed critical sense by your peers is second- 
ary. That is the fudge on the ice cream, 
the Hollandaise on the asparagus. The 
satisfactions of the classroom, the collo- 
quium, the seminar, the office hour, the 
snack bar, are the real ones, the great ones, 
the lasting ones. That is why most of us 
went into teaching in the first place. That 
is why so very many businessmen and law- 
yers and doctors and salesmen and labor 
leaders and politicians are frustrated would- 
be teachers. They lack this type of satis- 
faction—the most rewarding in the world 
in anything like the degree they know it 
comes to the teacher. This is the ultimate 
reward; the “well done” of the grateful stu- 
dent, saved from disaster or spurred to unex- 
pected heights. Only the fools or the knaves 
among us forgo this. 

Good teaching is our primary responsibil- 
ity and our initial answer to student unrest 
on so many other campuses today. It has 
been a proud tradition at Hofstra College— 
and long recognized by poll of the outgoing 
seniors. It must continue so. It must be 
rewarded and encouraged. It has been and 
it will be at Hofstra University. And as we 
grow as a university, the number of good 
teachers here must grow too. Parenthet- 
ically, may I add that I hope we will never 
have a senior professor who will be reluctant 
to teach undergraduates every year. Paren- 
thetically, may I add—as my former col- 
leagues at Columbia's School of General ` 
Studies know—that in my opinion the best 
teachers should teach the introductory 
courses. Parenthetically, may I add that 
good teaching cannot long continue divorced 
from research. 

The function of the university was well 
defined in 1919 by Nicholas Murray Butler 
in these words: “to conserve, advance and 
disseminate knowledge": to conserve as a 
reservoir of knowledge—books, pamphlets, 
documents, magazines, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, archives, incunabula, works of art, 
recordings, films; to advance knowledge by 
original research and study and experimen- 
tation; to disseminate knowledge by writing 
and by Instructing. This is an exhaustive 
and exhausting definition but no university 
can be complete without all three. It seems 
clear that advancement of knowledge and 
its dissemination in print in the past genera- 
tion has gotten well ahead of the dissemina- 
tion-by-teaching function. The students 
ask us to redress the balance. 

If the effect of the current unrest is to re- 
store the primacy of teaching in the univer- 
sity, if the present unpleasantness is to re- 
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focus our attention where it always should 
have been—on the importance of the indi- 
vidual student who entrusts himself to our 
tutelage, if the effect is to restore to some 
appreciable degree the old sense of the col- 
legium, it will be the best thing that has 
happened to higher education in 
moons. As the angry voices of the student 
protestants are raised across the land against 
sometimes meaningless ceremonial and ritu- 
alistic rules, against the abuse of academic 
beneficences, against an academic heirachy 
and establishment too heavily involved in 
worldly affairs, it Is time for us, the profes- 
sors, to profess anew our fealty to the pri- 
mary purpose of our profession: to teach, to 
educate, to lead, to illuminate, to provoke, 
to stimulate, to urge and guide towards far 
horizons, toward wisdom and understand- 
ing—never in the process forgetting the open 
door to which Sal Lulso, in his greetings as 
president of the student council, earlier made 
appreciated reference, never forgetting to 
cherish and to care. 

This is the end of the formal speech. Let 
me add a final personal word. A word of 
thanks first to the trustees of Hofstra for 
thelr audacity and courage in calling me to 
this high post; to Dr. Adams and his col- 
leagues in faculty and administration for the 
remarkable head of steam they have given to 
this vigorous young university. And finally, 
to my old friends from near and far; col- 
lege classmates, and fraternity brothers, the 
large delegation from the faculty and Council 
of General Studies and two former editors of 
the Columbia Owl, all of whom fought the 
good fight; my longtime colleagues of the 
Council of the American Association for 
State and Local History from Utah, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Tennessee, 
Florida, Illinois and points north and east, 
including all three of my presidential succes- 
sors and the only past director; the president 
and several curators of the great State His- 
torical Society of Wisconsin; my former col- 
leagues on the staff of that institution now 
in high positions in historical society work; 
my fellow commissioners of the New Jersey 
Tercentennial Commission; my successors at 
both Wisconsin and Columbia; my good 
neighbors of New Jersey and Westchester; 
Dr. Krout; Bishop ; family; and 
members of our wedding party, for adding 
a very special fillip to a very important day 
for Betty and me. 


The Businessman and the Church Facing 
Up to Reality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS WALKER 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the threat of communism in our 
country and throughout the free world is 
one which I feel is of the most eminent 
danger to our society. We must, in order 
to fight the spread of communism, take 
every opportunity at our disposal to fur- 
ther inform our fellow man of the meth- 
ods and motives of those who seek to de- 
stroy our way of life. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing speech by the Reverend B. G. Stil- 
lion of Phoenix, Ariz., that highlights 
some of these methods and motives: 
THE BUSINESSMAN AND THE CHURCH FACING 

Up To REALITY 

Let us first take a look at the Communist 

Spproach. As we see it, communism has con- 
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sistently made its advances year after year 
from its inception in the year of 1903 with 
17 members and by 1917, with a small band 
of something like 40,000, they took over the 
Russian Republic. 

From this base they began their steady 
march toward world conquest, and domina- 
tion. From inception their steady march 
forward has not been halted by the West 
to any degree. The Communists have been 
consistently gaining—conquering more terri- 
tory. and making inroads—of influence world- 
wide in all countries, since the date of their 
conquest of Russja and before. 

At the present time they have a three- 
pronged drive for world conquest. First: 
The revolutionary Communist conquest of 
Asia, Africa, and Central and South America. 
This area of the world is in ferment with 
country after country falling into chaos or 
communism while American foreign policy 
disintegrates. In news conferences, Dr. 
Schwarz (president of the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade) has asked the news- 
men this question, “Can you name one coun- 
try in the world where American foreign 
policy is proceeding satisfactorily at the 
present time?” 

Dr. Schwarz says he has yet to meet one 
newsman who can name one country. We 
have only to look at such countries as South 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Zanzibar, the 
Congo, Ghana, Cyprus, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Panama to gain some insight into the magni- 
tude of the Communist success, All of these 
countries have lessons to teach, but do we 
have the capacity to learn? Second: The 
neutralization of Western Europe, which is 
well underway—France pulling away from 
the West, recognizing China, De Gaulle mak- 
ing the statement that “worldwide commu- 
nism is inevitable.” 

Italy is now practically under Communist 
rule. So quietly they move across Europe, 
their final conclusion of supreme domina- 
tion. Third: The isolation and demoraliza- 
tion of the United States. Viewed in this 
perspective, the world Communist strategy 
is making rapid and terrifying gains which 
no amount of wishful thinking or rational- 
ization can conceal. 

The mode of revolution used by the Com- 
munists in the United States was designed 
in Moscow. It is as follows. This outline 
Was secured by the FBI first: 

(a) Corrupt the young. Get them away 
from religion. Get them interested in sex. 
Make them superficial. Destroy their 


(b) Get control of all means of publicity 
and thereby: 

1, Get the people’s minds off their govern- 
ment by focusing their attention on ath- 
letics, sexy books and plays, and other 
trivialities. 

2. Divide the people into hostile groups by 
constantly harping on controversial matters 
of no importance. 

3. Destroy the people's faith in their nat- 
ural leaders by holding these up to ridicule, 
obloquy, and contempt. 

4. Always preach true democracy, but seize 
power as fast and as ruthlessly as possible. 

5. Encourage government extravagance. 
Destroy its credit, Produce fear of inflation 
with rising prices and general discontent. 

6. Foment unnecessary strikes in vital in- 
dustries. Encourage civil disorder and foster 
a lenient and soft attitude on the part of 
the government toward such disorders. 

7. By specious arguments cause the break- 
down of the old moral virtues: honesty, 
sobriety, continence, faith in the pledged 
word, ruggedness, decency, and chastity. 

(c) Cause the registration of all firearms 
on some pretext with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the population helpless. 

As I see it, this is well on the way to being 
done. This type of revolution will bring 
about the demoralization of the United 
States. The Communist strategy aims to 
isolate and demoralize the United States. 
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The demoralization will be achieved when 
the will to resist Communist blackmail is 
inadequate. This point will be reached 
when a substantial number of American 
citizens, particularly the youth, believe that 
their country no longer merits their death 
and that an accommodation with the Com- 
munists is inevitable. This process can be 
aided and abetted by directing the fears of 
the American citizens against the programs 
and policies of other American citizens in- 
stead of against the all-embracing Commu- 
nist threat. 

At selected intervals the American moral 
fiber will be tested as it was tested in the 
Cuban missile crisis of October 1962. When 
the will to resist, even at the brink of war, 
is discovered, the Communists make a stra- 
tegic retreat. They are confident that one 
of these future tests will reveal an inade- 
quate will. The blackmail of external, en- 
circling forces will be too great for a de- 
moralized people and an accommodation 
equating surrender will result. 

In the face of such a picture, the revolu- 
tion is well on its way to bringing about 
total destruction of our way of life. In my 
book it is never too late. As long as there 
is life, there is hope. The date of Nineveh's 
destruction was set by God himself, but be- 
cause the people—called to prayer by the 
king himself dressed in sackcloth and sitting 
in ashes—repented, God brought deliverance. 
The Bible says, “There is no thing too hard 
for God.“ This is true. It is up to you and 
me to furnish the men and the women. God 
will furnish the grace and the victory. With 
all of the talk of softening up at the present 
time, that is only the one step backward, 
waiting for the two steps forward to more 
conquest for the Communists. Their tech- 
nique has not changed since Marx wrote his 
philosophy of life which was the introduc- 
tion of communism. This was followed by 
Lennin's book, “World Conquest by Com- 
munism,” giving the outline for the Commu- 
nist revolution, to bring about world 
conquest. 

The present Communist doctrine of vio- 
lence has not changed one tittle. It would 
be foolish to believe, however, that the Com- 
munists have renounced the use of violence 
and force. They do not make this claim for 
themselves. A most revealing statement by 
Herbert Apthaker appears in the December 
edition of Political Affairs, page 59, “When 
Marx used the phrase force is the midwife 
of revolution, he was referring, as Apthaker 
has pointed out, to the use of force by the 
revolutionary government after the new class 
has taken power, merely to clear the ground 
for the work of rebuilding.” This clearing 
the ground is the message I want to get over 
to you if you can follow me (which I pray 
that you can) and see the accuracy with 
which they work. 

Let us look to the Lithuanian takeover. 
I have a firsthand picture from a minister 
of the Gospel who was there and for some 
unknown reason they let him live and preach 
three Sundays before they decided to liqul- 
date him. His escape is a long story which 
we will not go into only to say we feel it 
was by the divine providence of God so that 
the outside world could get a firsthand pic- 
ture in the way the Communists proceed in 
taking over a country. When we thoroughly 
understand the Communist mind, then we 
can see the sincerity in the way they carry 
out their program. Their mind is totally 
atheistic, Satanically taken over to do the 
total will of Satan and build his kingdom. 

The Communists had been carrying on the 
revolution since the takeover in Russia, in 
Lithuania, country and worldwide as far a5 
that is concerned, but they had come to the 
place very similar to the condition that is 
prevailing here in the United States today. 
The Communists were never accepted as 
graciously and meeting with unusual accept- 
ance in our colleges and places of learning. 
This was true in Lithuania just before the 
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takeover. It one morning when 
through all Lithuania there seemed to be 
reigning a time of peace. Then all of a sud- 
den one morning they took the government 
and by nightfall from the streetsweeper to 
the Governor there was a Communist in their 
Stead. Of course the clearing of the ground 
for rebuilding was in full force, and all the 
bourgeois (or businessmen) diseased class 
must be liquidated. So these, including all of 
the Christians, were liquidated. 

The following day they took over all prop- 
erty and by nightfall all the property was in 
the hands of the Communist state. Not one 
businessman was left in business. The third 
day they took over the churches and by 
Nightfall all the churches were state prop- 
erty. Our friend’s church and little farm 
Out in the country was taken over and for 
some unknown reason they told him he 
could carry on but he could not take an of- 
fering or gather funds. He had to pay $200 
a Sunday for the use of his own church. His 
People brought their money in their hand- 
Kerchiefa and when the services were over 
they would march around the front and bow 
down over a high railing and drop their 
Money on the floor while he shook their 
hands and encouraged them as they wept, 
and they had plenty to weep about. 

During the week before, his first Sun- 
day to preach in the church, he lived in an 
apartment in the city and all night long he 
Noticed trucks passing his apartment. They 
Would be loaded with people mostly in their 
Night clothing and guards stood around the 
truck with submachineguns, Then he would 
hear shooting all night long outside the city. 
Well, when he got up in his pulpit to preach 
his first Sunday after the takeover he knew 
What the trucks loaded with people ali night 
Meant. About one-fourth of his congrega- 
tion was gone. They had been liquidated 
during the week. Our friend went into a 
State of shock which lasted for about 3 days. 
It was so severe that when he would lie down 


on the floor. His good wife seemed 

great woman. She encouraged him 
God had a work for him and 
for him to get hold of himself. He finally 
Bot hold of himself but the next Sunday 
More of his wonderful people were gone. 
You see, according to Marx, Christianity is 
the opium of the people so it must be exter- 
Minated to the last religionist in the world. 

After the first few days, the minister 
noticed they began to haye dual funerals 
Which clogged the cemeteries. Husband and 
Wife were being buried at the same time. 
What was happening was very simple. You 
See the bourgeois class (or the businessman) 
is poison to the Communist movement and 
Must be exterminated. The businessman 
Woke up the morning after the takeover 
Penniless, unless he happened to have a little 
money around the house that they did not 
Bet, as they take business and all bank 
Accounts—everything goes. Well, the busi- 
nessman goes to the market to buy food and 
they say “Where is your worker's card?” He 
cannot buy food without a worker's card. 
The businessman goes to the Communist 
Office to get a worker's card. They say No. 
You are of the bourgeois class, poison. You 
Cannot get a card.“ There is only one of 

alternatives for the businessman. 

First, liquidation; second, suicide; third: 

many cases they just took all their prop- 

erty, then turned them out to ridicule and 

abuse until they were just starved to death 
Or Killed by brute-beast cruelty. 

This is the pattern followed by the Com- 
Munists, In every country they have taken 
Over they have liquidated upward of 100 
Milion people since the Russian revolution. 
However, the end is not yet because they 
are gracious in making their announcements 
in advance as to what they expect to do. 
In fact they have told us already that be- 
Cause of our high culture they will have to 
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liquidate upward of 70 million people when 
they take us over. If there is any question 
as to the authenticity of the above state- 
ments about the Lithuania takeover, living 
in Phoenix are some of the Lithuanian people 
who will back up all of the above state- 
ments. 

In Lithuania, to the best of our records, 
they liquidated upward of over 800,000 out 
of a country of about 3 million. 

According to the Communists" timetable, 
we of the bourgeois class only have about 5 
to 7 years to live. They have told us for some 
time they would take us over by 1972 but 
now they have moved it up to 1970. Things 
are going better than they expected so they 
are ahead of schedule. They are very kind 
to inform us of our day of fate. I have good 
news for you. I live by the philosophy, 
“Where there is life there is hope.” As it 
was with Nineveh so it can be with us. It 
is up to America to face up to reality. A 
leopard never changes his spots, and an 
Ethiopian never changes his color. As surely 
as this is true, the Communists never change 
their technique in their procedure to carry 
out the takeover of any country. 

This battle is not between us and com- 
munism. In fact to call it communism is 
deception. The whole Communist conspiracy 
is deception. It is built wholly on deception. 
The truth is that it is a war of Satan or the 
devil against God. Hell against heayen— 
righteousness against unrighteousness. Then 
let us follow the way to victory. God said, 
“If my people, which are called by my name, 
shall humble themselves and pray, and seek 
my face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, end forgive 
their sins, and will heal their land” II Chroni- 
cles 7:14. Face up to reality. The Bible has 
the answer: As I see it, there are three things 
we can do. First: Seek God by the way of 
the Bible and pray. Second: Action back 
every anti-Communist program we have in 
being. Third; Inform everybody about the 
falacy of communism. MacArthur said, 
“There is no substitute for victory.” 

To the businessman there is no business- 
man when he sees his business in danger. 
He will make whatever investment is neces- 
sary to save his business. There was never a 
time when America needed the investment 
of the businessman in helping get the truth 
to the people in order that his business might 
be sayed from communism on the takeover. 
This also goes for the church. It is time for 
the church to quit playing church and get in 
earnest about things Holy and righteous. If 
the church and the businessman were to 
awake to the terror before us, there would be 
an anti-Communist school going in some of 
our big cities every week, getting the people 
of our land informed to the coming disaster. 
But let us not forget, “He that laughs last, 
laughs best, and our God will have the last 
laugh." 


Robert W. MacGregor Supports Bill for 
Cabinet Level Department of Housing 
and Urban Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing public official from Minneap- 
olis testified Wednesday in support of 
the bill for a new Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Honor- 
able Robert W. MacGregor appeared as 
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national spokesman for the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. and gave testimony 
before Senator Rrstcorr’s Senate Sub- 
committee on executive reorganization. 
Mr. MacGregor is a member of the 
Minneapolis City Council and serves as 
chairman of two important committees 
of the city council—the bipartisan com- 
mittee on legislation and the ordnance 
and legislation committee. The Presby- 
terian Church in the United States 
should be complimented on selecting a 
spokesman with such broad understand- 
ing in municipal affairs. His testimony 
is worth entering in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE UNTTED PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A, 


(Presented by Robert W. MacGregor, before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Government 
Reorganization, May 19, 1965) 


My name is Robert W. MacGregor. Iam a 
United Presbyterian, and a member of the 
City Council of Minneapolis, Minn; I also 
serve on one of the national committees of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
the advisory committee on the problems of 
metropolitan society. I am grateful for the 
privilege to address this committee in support 
of the establishment of a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development within the 
Cabinet of the executive branch of our 
Government. 

The problems of metropolitan society have 

reached such magnitude and complexity that 
they must have first priority and considera- 
tion in our Government. The General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A., have recognized that ours is indeed 
a metropolitan society brought about by vast 
population growth, industrialization, and 
rapid technological change. In May 1961, 
the 173d general assembly supported “the 
establishment of a department of urban af- 
fairs and housing in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government.” 
. In May 1964, the 177th general assembly 
reaffirmed: “The need for the establishment 
of a department dealing with housing and 
community development at the Cabinet level 
for the purpose of giving adequate attention 
to the problems of urban life and achieving 
coordination and collaboration among Fed- 
eral agencies administering or assisting with 
federally supported projects in metropolitan 
areas.“ 


Great shifts of people from rural to urban 
centers of living have created complex and 
massive problems which require long-range 
coordinated approaches, new political Insti- 
tutions and lines to replace out- 
moded, overlapping jurisdictions. The hu- 
man waste, the social disintegration and de- 
cay of crowded slums, and planless sprawl 
and haphazard expansion of suburbs can no 
longer continue. To reshape and remold our 
cities and improve the quality and patterns 
of metropolitan living, to provide adequate 
housing for all families without racially re- 
stricted and segregated neighborhoods will 
require bold and imaginative measures on a 
regional and national basis. 

In 1961 the 173d General Assembly stated: 
“Comprehensive, long-range planning is ur- 
gently needed at every level of government. 
New governmental units with metropolitan- 
wide powers must be devised to determine 
public needs and priorities for the use of 
public funds and to develop integrated plans 
for land use, transportation, water supply, 
control of pollution, and other functions. 

“A fundamental step in meeting the prob- 
lems of metropolitan society is a systematic 
and periodic analysis of its economic devel- 
opment, of population movements, and of in- 
dustrial expansion. This knowledge is es- 
sential to the formulation of responsible 
public policy for an urban society.” 
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There is urgent need to coordinate our 
governmental structures so that they may 
serve the people more efficiently and deal 
with public responsibilities which transcend 
the traditional municipal, county, and State 
boundaries. Comprehensive regional ap- 
proaches to areawide problems such as trans- 
portation, water supply, and land use, we 
believe, can be best obtained by the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development within the Cabinet. 

Further, the problems of metropolitan so- 
ciety have created: 

“A present and future need for trained and 
competent technicians skilled in political 
science, economic and social research, social 
welfare, and community organization. Deal- 
ing with the rigid patterns of residential 
segregation demands wide knowledge and 
skill in human relations. The need for sys- 
tematic procedures for collecting data about 
the metropolitan economy is a- matter of 
national importance. 

“Coordination is needed among the many 
agencies of the Federal Government which 
are related to urban affairs. Federal leader- 
ship is unnecessary in studying coordinated 
approaches which will enable States and 
metropolitan areas to deal with mass trans- 
portation problems and the conservation of 
precious land and water resources. Govern- 
ment reports comment on the need for the 
acquisition of open land to provide reserves 
for future residential development, indus- 
trial expansion, and to make it possible for 
State and regional bodies to control the rate 
and character of community development. 
Since metropolitan areas with their urban 
and suburban populations now include the 
great majority of American families and a 
preponderance of industrial, commercial, and 
educational resources, a department at the 
Cabinet level in the executive branch should 
be established so that the resources of the 
Federal Government can be coordinated and 
directed to aid in their solution.” 

Our United Presbyterlan Advisory Com- 
mittee has noted new directions that have 
been taken to improve coordination of Fed- 
eral services in metropolitan areas and in- 
creased cooperation among various agencies 
of the Federal Government within particu- 
lar regions. But much more must be done 
to deal with complex urban problems on a 
comprehensive long-range basis which in our 
opinion can be best achieved by lifting the 
problems of our cities to a place of continu- 
ing priority in the President's Cabinet. 

The general assembly of the United Pres- 
byterlan Church, United States of America, 
has called for the recruitment and training 
of competent young men and women for 
careers in such fields as planning, commu- 
nity development, housing, social welfare, 
and urban administration. Attention to the 
development of such leadership is not to be 
improvised. It is a matter for continued 
Cabinet consideration. Also requiring con- 
tinued national attention is the need for re- 
search and the utilization of the expanding 
bodies of knowledge about our cities. 

We believe all members of the President's 
Cabinet need to give consideration to metro- 
politan problems, and that the coordination 
within regions is dependent on interdepart- 
mental coordination at the Federal level. 

Mr. Chairman, the church, because of its 
sensitivity to contemporary life, is -fully 
aware of the characteristics of urbanization: 
its social growth, dislocation, and unap- 
peased appetite for land. We hope the 
church may make a contribution to the de- 
velopment and the enforcement of public 
policy which will enhance human life with- 
in urban society and maximize human po- 
tential for all our people. 
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Our No-Nonsense President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress an editorial which appeared in 
the May 20, 1965, edition of the Reporter 
magazine, written by Max Ascoli, en- 
titled “Our No-Nonsense President.” 
This analysis of the current state of 
events in foreign affairs and the develop- 
ment of our President in this area of 
endeavor is extremely astute and full of 
insight. 

I hope every Member will find time to 
study this editorial. It follows: 

Our No-NONSENSE PRESIDENT 


In Vietnam and in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, President Johnson bas more than ever 
before exhibited his immoderate passion for 
detail, a passion nourished now by a tech- 
nology that keeps him in close touch with 
the soldiers whose lives are endangered by 
the use he makes of his authority. This 
consuming passion for personal intervention 
has been characteristic of Lyndon Johnson 
ever since he started his career in politics, 
but as long as it could be thought of as a 
superb exhibit of a wheeler-dealer talent, it 
was more admired or envied by his fellow 
politicians than criticized. He has always 
known how to make people vote freely as he 
wanted them to vote. But he had been 
spared, until comparatively recently, the ex- 
perience of giving men orders that involved 
the risk of their life. Neither had he had 
occasion to command that any wholesale 
category of people called enemies be killed. 

His immense knowledge of domestic poli- 
tics used to be accompanied by a limited ac- 
quaintance with international affairs. When 
during the Eisenhower administration he was 
Senate Majority Leader, he played a part, al- 
though a secondary one, in all major de- 
cisions affecting the conduct of our diplo- 
macy; during the Kennedy administration 
he became more closely associated with the 
making of American policy abroad, sat on 
the National Security Council, traveled wide- 
ly, and established relationships with states- 
men and camel drivers. 


Still, as the case with every Vice President, 
the ultimate responsibility did not lie with 
him. Once President, he asserted himself 
from the start as if supreme authority were 
connatural with his being, and his subse- 
quent triumphal election showed to what 
an extent the Nation recognized itself in him. 
Somehow it also happened that he had no 
compelling international difficulties to face 
for a time, a respite he used to lay his plans 
for the Nation's future. He had known pov- 
erty and the difficulty of getting an adequate 
education, and he had known success. He 
could not legislate his luck for everybody, 
but he wanted to see to it that a new Amer- 
ican breed could grow free from the cruelties 
of hazard. 

The new perils from abroad that came in 
the first year of Lyndon Johnson's elective 
Presidency were singularly mean, originating 
in some of the most improbable spots on 
earth, either in lands too far away or too 
close to our shores. In the distant lands, we 
were hampered by inadequate knowledge of 
their strategic and political relevance; in the 
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lands close to us, we had always tended to 
act as colonizers or as imitation natives. Our 
present perils have been aggravated by the 
policies of the preceding administrations and 
by obdurate ways of thinking that are mostly 
inspired by a desire to negotiate our way 
toward peace. 

Day in and day out, we hear the same old 

chatter about spheres of influence or about 
the benefit of polycentrism; we hear about 
the splintering of monoliths so reassuringly 
keeping peace with the splintering of what 
was never a monolith, our alliance. Even 
before the last war the idea was cherished 
of the miraculous solidarity and legal 
equality of the nations, great, medium, or 
pocketsize, all called American, all sticking 
together, each of them going its own merry 
way. 
President Johnson is not a man inclined 
to look for trouble in foreign affairs until 
trouble stares him in the face. Then he 
reacts and if he has to react militarily, he 
does so without any of the bravado of the 
movie frontiersman shooting from the hip. 
Now his responsibilities have become far 
greater than any within the previous range 
of his experience, and this experience he is 
compelled to broaden, for it has been the in- 
actions or mistakes of some of his predeces- 
sors that have placed him in his present pre- 
dicament. He cannot, for instance, look back 
for guidance in his action in Vietnam even 
if he reaches the conclusion that what is 
going on there is just a civil war. There was 
another civil war, in Hungary in 1956, but 
the West carefully avoided intervening. 
Should he derive from this the notion that 
whenever communism, indigenous or im- 
ported, fights a civil war, its victory should 
be considered a natural right? 

Vice President Johnson was in Berlin a 
very few days after the wall was erected, He 
saw there what defeat looks like. Under the 
administration Mr. Johnson served as Vice 
President, there occurred the Bay of Pigs 
tragedy, and then the missile crisis, which 
ended without on-site inspection. Once Cuba 
was made safe for communism, is there any 
reason to be surprised that communism 
started spreading all around? 


In southeast Asia the President is unroll- 
ing his air attacks, each one because of his 
will and each one under his watchful eyes. 
As for the Dominican Republic, he reached 
his decision with great speed, without con- 
sulting many people aside from those strictly 
charged with giving him advice, There is 
scarcely any comparison between the two 
situations, except that in running both, he 
exhibits a supreme sense of personal respon- 
sibility. Why is he so overcommitted? people 
ask. We venture an answer: He is Lyndon B. 
Johnson, President of the United States. 


U.S. Courts and the Law Explosion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 28, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Mr. Justice Clark, As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before the American 
Assembly, at Arden House, Harriman, 
N.Y., May 1, 1965: 
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ADDRESS BY Justice CLARK 


The American Assembly has made another 
“first.” A distinguished American institu- 
tion, neither governed nor staffed by lawyers 
Or judges, has this significant 
meeting of citizens concerned with the pres- 
ent dissatisfaction with the administration 
of justice. I congratulate the assembly and 
its learned president, Clifford Nelson, on this 
accomplishment. 

Let us get on with the business of the 
evening. You have come here to consider 
Ways and means for improving the adminis- 
tration of justice. You have read the en- 
lightening materials that have been cir- 
culated. They illustrate the law explosion 
Which faces us today. A widening of our 
horizons in science, medicine, transportation, 
and communication—coupled with a modern 
interpretation of old rights—has brought 
on a rash of new disputes among and between 
men as well as with and between govern- 
ments. These collisions would have been 
beyond credulity a century ago but today 
are commonplace in an increasingly com- 
Plex and interdependent society. 

This explosion has bombarded the courts 
With an unprecedented increase in litigation, 
For example, the caseload of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has increased 
Over threefold since I took my seat there 15 
years ago. Many thinking people are con- 
vinced that this increase is caused by tech- 
nical court procedures, leniency in sentenc- 
ing, the enlargement of defenses for the 
accused and a breakdown in law enforce- 
ment at the detection level. 

Still, au of us know that the rule of law 
is the best method yet devised to resolve the 
ever increasing conflicts between men. The 
Judiciary remains the bulwark of 
the rule of law so vital to democratic living. 
The great danger today is that the courts 
Will be so caught up in this deluge of litiga- 
tion that they will be discredited. 

It is my view that this situation can only 
be remedied by interested public-spirited 
individuals. Again and again we have wit- 
nessed failure in effecting a modern business- 
like judiciary simply because the individual 
Citizen took a walk rather than an interest. 
Only an aroused citizenry can solve the prob- 
lems that face the effective administration 
Of justice today. 

And when, you ask, is justice effective? 
The short answer is when it is fairly admin- 
istered without delay by competent judges 
Operating in a modern courtroom under sim- 
Ple and efficient rules of procedure. 

Now I am sure that we can all agree that 
Something should be done. But we have 
been hearing that tune for decades. The 

question is, how to go about it and 
When? I must confess that no definitive 
answer as to the "how" part of the question 
yet come to me. But as to when, it is 
Now. As Professor Jones has explained in his 
Paper, I sit on the most remote court in the 
United States and some say the most unin- 
formed. 

However, during the past 4 years I have 
Supervised the organization of over 50 sem- 
inars for the State trial judges of general 
Jurisdiction and attended over half of them. 
I have personally attended meetings of 
lawyers and laymen on court modernization 

Over a third of the States in a shorter 
period. In addition, the College of State 
Trial Judges at Boulder, Colo., which was 
Organized in 1963 and whose board I chair, 
ls now in its second year with $214 million 
Brant to run it for 10 more years. My asso- 
Clation with some 3,000 State judges who 
have been carrying on these enterprises has 
afforded me an opportunity to hear about 
their problems. 

First, the mass of litigation of which we 
Speak faces the most specialized of our 
Courts—the traffic and magistrate courts. 
While the judge in a Federal court measures 

Workload in terms of hundreds of cases 
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per year and the average State circuit and 
district court judge talks of a thousand or 
fifteen hundred cases annually, the traffic and 
magistrate courts measure their workload in 
terms of thousands of cases each year, De- 
cisions are made on the spur of the moment 
and after a short period of time the judge, 
if he is not careful, begins to lose track of 
the individual nature of each case. The 
awful job of administering justice in 2 to 
300 cases or more each day demands the 
greatest effort in our entire system of courts 
and in many respects requires the ablest 
human beings that can be enlisted into this 
service. 

Neediess to say the ablest lawyers are not 
always attracted to this type of work. Gen- 
erally speaking, salaries begin well below 
those of the courts of general jurisdictiqn 
which, I might add, are none to high. The 
courtrooms in which they sit are often in- 
adequate. The offices provided for their work 
off the bench are seldom satisfactory. The 
justice they dispense touches almost every 
citizen and the public image of justice is 
often formed by what happens there. Still 
the judges on those benches are treated as 
second class judges in all respects, The won- 
der is that many men of ability are willing 
to and do serve on these courts. The first 
order of our business in my opinion is to 
give attention to these courts to the end that 
they will be recognized as courts of dignity 
and worth. 

At present there are only two organiza- 
tions actively working in this fertile field: 
the National Association of Municipal Court 
Judges and the American Bar Association 
Committee of Traffic Courts. Though they 
are working hard they can do little more 
than scratch the surface of the need for 
improvement. If nothing more came of 
the concern expressed by your presence here 
than to focus on the problems of justice in 
these courts of limited jurisdiction, the 
meeting would be a success. 

Of equal significance are the courts in- 
volved in juvenile matters. In many in- 
stances these judges are county magistrates 
who engage in other business and are paid 
$6,000 a year or less to hear probate and 
mental health matters in addition to juve- 
nile cases. They seldom have any staff or 
trained juvenile workers, and yet they are 
expected to protect the community as well 
as rehabilitate offenders. In the larger 
cities, specialized juvenile courts have de- 
veloped, often with strong local community 
support, but in cities of 200,000 population 
and less there is little hope that the courts 
will be specialized or have the mecessary so- 
clal services. If, as many believe, the de- 
velopment of crime is in the juvenile mind 
and the cure is the proper treatment of juve- 
nile offenders these probate and county 
courts, to be effective, must receive the in- 
formed support of the community. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges has labored long and hard to train 
Judges for juvenile court work. They have 
held institutes throughout the country with 
juvenile judges. In addition the National 
Council of Crime and Delinquency, through 
its council of judges, has promulgated guide- 
lines for juvenile and family courts and has 
set high standards for correction work. But, 
as with the magistrate courts, these efforts 
are only a beginning in the task which must 
be initiated to bring to each community the 
best thinking on the handling of juveniles. 

The greatest concern in recent years has 
been expressed over the work of the courts 
of general jurisdiction. In New York State 
it Is called the supreme court, in your State 
it may be called the superior court, the cir- 
cuit court, or the district court. It is a 
court which handles everything from breach 
of contract, to automobile accidents to mur- 
der. In our system of courts the court of 
general jurisdiction has the widest variety of 
work and to some, is the most interesting in 
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its scope. But this court, which has long 
served as the backbone of the American ju- 
dicial system, has in recent years been bogged 
down by an ever-increasing concentration of 
work growing out of physical injuries to per- 
sons. The increase of automobiles and traf- 
fic has contributed much to the law explosion 
and especially to its effect on the work of the 
courts. Many concerned individuals have 
worried over this problem, but no one has 
yet reached a satisfactory solution. 

Only a fortnight ago I invited the leaders 
of the bar in the personal injury field to 
meet with me in Washington. Insurance 
researchers, plaintiffs’ lawyers, and defense 
counsel sat around the table all day 
over the problems of personal injury litige- 
tion. We think we have come up with some 
helpful answers in this specialized field and 
a subcommittee is now working on their 
implementation, Some say that more judges 
are needed. It may well be that in some 
areas this is necessary. Indeed, some States 
relate the number of their judgeships to 
population, such as Florida where there is 
a judge of general jurisdiction for each 
50,000 of population. Generally, however, 
we do not need more judges. We have dis- 
covered that in the Federal system. We do 
need to improve the procedures of the courts. 
This can be done by the adaptation of the 
most improved business practices to court 
operation. We shall discuss that proposal 
and others later. Let me now, however, 
scotch some suggestions that have been 
made. One of these is that judges maintain 
longer hours. I do not share this view. 
Most judges work over 12 hours a day now. 
A judge cannot hear cases over 6 hours a 
day. We only sit 4 hours in argument. I 
find it quite exhausting. Trial courts have 
a much more tedious and burdensome role 
than do we. Besides, judges have many hours 
of work to perform off the bench. I take 
work home every night. The public does not 
see all this work and they cannot recognize 
the necessity for it. As one who has been on 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
over 15 years I say this is the most important 
work of the judge. It is during those hours 
off the bench that he can study the plead- 
ings, research the law, prepare charges, etc., 
all of which are vital in the adjudication 
process. Some say summer sessions would 
help, Perhaps this might be tried. How- 
ever, the courtrooms must be prepared for 
air conditioning before it could be effectively 
pursued. In view of the unavailability of 
jurors in the summer in most jurdisdictions, 
I doubt if this proposal would be of much 
assistance. ' 

A proposal that we abolish the right of 
trial by jury in civil cases is also being urged. 
I am opposed to this suggestion. The right 
of a citizen to a trial before a jury of his 
peers has for centuries been considered the 
sine qua non of an enlightened system of 
jurisprudence. It is the bulwark of our Bill 
of Rights, It should not be tampered with. 


Another suggestion is that personal injury 
litigation be relegated to administrative 
boards. Some say that the principles of 
workman’s compensation; i.e., liability wlth- 
out fault, be extended to this type of case. 
I am opposed to this also. I believe that the 
unfortunate parties to such a claim are en- 
titled to judicial not administrative process. 
Our bureaucracy is already under enough 
stress and strain. Moreover, you would find 
the personal injury case not adaptable to 
administrative procedures. In addition, it 
would be much more costly to administer 
and more expensive to insurance carriers— 
and hence to the public itself. Some in- 
vestigation of the possibility of such han- 
dling would be in order but such a major 
change should come slowly, if at all. 

I note also the proposal for the creation 
of a specialized court to handle 
injury cases. This would be of no benefit 
whatever and would only transfer our prob- 
lem to another pocket and entail enormous 
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expense. In addition, the new courts would 
soon be bogged down. I am opposed to the 
lan. 
85 It is my suggestion that we can solve this 
problem within our existing system. Many 
groups have been. working on it and with 
some success. They have found that in the 
area of court administration the Judicial 
system is not operating on a 20th century 
basis. And further, that the apathy of the 
public has largely been to blame for the 
failure to modernize our court procedures, 
Indeed, our courts in this respect are like 
the old general store loaded with items but 
with no systematic arrangement for their 
handling. Hence, the customer-litigant 
wastes all of his time trying to get waited 
on while some of the management look up 
lost items—other, as in the general store 
sit by the pot-bellied stove and whittle. 
Half of the court systems today have no 
inventory of cases—as a result judges in 
rural areas are idle while metropolitan 
courts are plagued with backlogs. 

The American Bar Association was the first 
to come to grips with this problem. Some 
30 years ago it began to work on it through 
its section of judicial administration. 
Within the section is the national conference 
of State trial judges. It carries on a series 
of programs and seminars in the various 
States having to do with trial administra- 
tion. A metropolitan court committee com- 
posed of judges from cities of 750,000 popula- 
tion and over work on congestion in those 
courts. A national College of State Trial 
Judges was organized last year and conducts 
a session each year of 1-month duration at 
Boulder, Colo. One hundred judges who 
have been on the bench for less than 2 years 
attend this college with their expenses paid 
by a grant from the Kellogg Foundation. 
The American bar also has a distinguished 
committee chaired by Chief Judge Lumbard, 
of the second circuit, that is making a sur- 
vey of the criminal justice field. The Amer- 
ican Bar Foundation is conducting research 
projects on several specific problems of the 
trial courts, such as counsel for indigents 
and marriage concillation services. 

The American Judicature Society, through 
its distinguished Journal, devotes all of its 
‘efforts to the improvement of judicial ad- 
ministration, especially with reference to 
the selection, tenure and compensation of 
judges. They have, in cooperation with the 
college, staged a score of seminars in as 
many States on this subject. 

The Institute of Judicial Administration 
conducts a 2-week seminar for appellate 
judges each year at New York University. 
It also conducts special surveys of a State 
or city court system upon request, Its 
library on judicial administration is the 
most complete in the country. 

The National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency has a membership of over 30,000 lay- 
men, lawyers, and judges and provides serv- 
ices to promote the rehabilitation of juve- 
nile and adult offenders, Its mission is the 
improvement of probation, parole, and insti- 
tutional services and facilities as well as 
the prevention, treatment, and control of de- 
linquency and crime. 

Finally, in 1964 a coordinating commit- 
tee for effective justice was formed by each 
of the above groups plus the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges. Its function is 
to coordinate the work of these organiza- 
tions and to be the successor to the joint 
committee for effective justice which per- 
formed this task prior thereto. As you have 
been advised the joint committee was or- 
ganized in 1961 and expired in 1964. It 
conducted seminars for trial judges in all 
of the States; organized the college hereto- 
fore mentioned and contributed invaluable 
service to the modernization of the State 
court system. 

So far I have talked only of problems 
and those who are trying to solve them. 
Perhaps it is time to add in a lawyer's 
brief some direction that might be followed 
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in attaining a reorganization and effective 
staffing of the Nation's courts. Though each 
plan must be tailored to the needs of the 
local community, we are not without some 
standards in the pursuit of a practical so- 
lution. 

Taking the lead from Illinois, a more ef- 
fective use must be made of judicial man- 
power. It did so by unifying the courts 
of the State. Under the Illinois judicial 
amendment an administrative head super- 
vises all of the judicial functions in the 
trial circuit from parking fines to murder 
and on the civil side from bill collecting 
to million-dollar construction disputes. 
Judges are assigned according to their spe- 
cial abilities and magistrates are chosen by 
the circuit judges and are responsible to 
the presiding judge. 

Moreover, a unified system would do away 
with much of the disparate sentencing now 
present in the multijudge court. It would 
also permit the efficient handling of coun- 
sel problems in indigent cases. The admin- 
istrative judge could handle this for all of 
the judges in the metropolitan areas. And 
in the rural areas the statewide court ad- 
ministrator could develop a plan that would 
best serve this purpose. In addition, mar- 
riage conciliation services could be developed 
and used as they presently are in Los An- 
geles and in Montana. 

Furthermore. the bail-bond racket as it 
is called could be controlled through pro- 
cedures permitting release on recognizance 
in appropriate cases and bail commensurate 
with means, as well as the nature of the of- 
fense, in others. Illinois is now studying a 
State bail bond administration that might be 
helpful. All this is possible in Illinois be- 
cause of the unified court system adopted 
there. 

However, we must have more than just a 
unified court. We must have competent 
manpower—both judges and staffs. It is a 
mistake to say that the staff is not impor- 
tant. Sometimes it makes the difference. 
And, in many jurisdictions it is selected by 
the judge. That is an additional reason why 
the joint committee for effective justice 
declared that judges should be selected 
through nonpolitical methods based on 
merit. Otherwise not only the judge be- 
comes political but also his staff. As I have 
stated most of the States select their judges 
at the polls. This is a mistake. Judges 
should be selected on a nonpartisan merit 
basis. To the present system is not 
only difficult but takes time. In the in- 
terim, the plan presently used in Pennsyl- 
vania and in some of our metropolitan cities 
might be extended. The chief executive in 
these places appoints a board that makes 
recommendations to him from which he se- 
lects the appointee when a vacancy occurs. 
The appointee must stand election—in 
most States—at the next general election. 
But this gets a good man in at the start 
and in most instances he is elected at the 
polls once he is a sitting judge. 

As to the administrators it is best to have 
a statewide one selected by the chief justice of 
the State or by the supreme court. The ad- 
ministrator should select his subordinates 
and also appoint the local administrator of 
& judicial district when one is needed. This 
would give you a statewide administration. 
These administrators must use the most 
modern business methods, including com- 
puters such as those now in use in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

It has been suggested that career train- 
ing for judges be created here along the line 
of that in England. I believe that the pub- 
lic as well as the bar would be skeptical 
of this. We have so many more important 
and urgent problems before us that it would 
only be a distraction to propose such a plan 
at this time. In this connection there have 
been proposals in the Congress that would 
require appellate judges to be selected from 
the trial bench. This is, one might say, an 
alternative to the English system of career 
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training for judges, It is, of course, neces- 
sary for the appellate bench to have some 
Judges of nisi prius experience. However, to 
require all to be taken from trial courts is 
too much. The appellate courts—especially 
the Supreme Court—need more than trial 
judges. Otherwise, why have an appeal? 
Only to secure the right to a fair trial. This 
can best be done by an appellate court made 
up of Judges of varied experiences. 

There are some who say that judges need 
disciplining. And in my days at the bar I 
have thought that perhaps some did need 
correction, other than in their decisions. 
California has a commission plan on this 
which has proven very successful. In fact, 
so much so that Nebraska adopted a simi- 
lar plan only this week, April 28, 1965, and 
Texas is considering it now. Procedures for 
discipline and removal are necessary. Im- 
peachment is antiquated and cumbersome. 

Judges must also be adequately com- 
pensated, with fair retirement benefits, 
widow's pension rights and security of ten- 
ure. Only in this way will the most com- 
petent lawyers be attracted to the bench. 
The judiciary needs the best legal talent ob- 
tainable and along with it the most efficlent 
supporting staff. 

Nor can justice be equal when it is ad- 
ministered with delay. The quest for truth 
is successful only to the extent that the 
memory of witnesses is accurate. Delay dims 
the memory and obscures the truth. In ad- 
dition, like Caesar's wife, justice must be 
above suspicion. Appearances are often as 
important as events. Nothing dims the im- 
age of courts more than interminable delays 
in adjudication. It corrodes, as Chief Justice 
Warren said, the very foundation of justice. 

Moreover, the image of justice depends 
greatly upon the lawyers. I am sure that you 
businessmen who unfortunately may have 
been litigants understand. So many lawyers 
lay the loss of a case at the feet of the judge 
or the court. This is natural but is nothing 
short of a self-confession of error and a 
hopeful avoidance of responsibility. There 
are always two sides to a case. If clients cor- 
rected lawyers in such instances instead of 
joining in with the castigation of the courts 
it would be helpful. But I suppose that is 
asking too much. 

Now what is the relevance of all this to a 
layman? What can he do to correct these 
long existing deficiencies in our judicial sys- 
tem? The short answer is that nothing can 
be done without you. Experience in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Iowa, Illinois, Florida, 
North Carolina, and New York proves that 
much can be done with you. Without the 
support of an informed citizenry judicial re- 
form cannot be attained. Nothing talks as 
well as the voter. If we are to haye an effi- 
cient court system we must begin at the 
grassroots. Your active assistance is needed. 

Moreover, while you are here at this meet- 
ing why not appoint a national committee to 
coordinate your efforts with the organized 
professional associations that I have men- 
tioned. The time is ripe for a stupendous 
national effort to improve the administra- 
tion of justice. 


The Room-Size World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
world, through the science and tech- 


nology of communications, electronics 
and space, has shrunk to a degree beyond 
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our wildest dreams. The tremendous 
Success of the Early Bird Satellite 
demonstrates clearly the ability of mod- 
ern man to span oceans and continents 
in a matter of milliseconds and com- 
municate with his fellow men quickly 
and effectively. 

In this fine achievement, we Ameri- 
cans can be duly proud of the ingenuity 
and persistence of our private industry 
in constantly improving the capabilities 
and well-being of our Nation. An exam- 
Ple of this can be found in the fact that 
the Hughes Aircraft Co. in California 
Persisted, and I am proud to say, suc- 
cessfully in their belief that the more 
efficient method of satellite communica- 
tions was through the use of synchronous 
Satellites, poised 22,300 miles above the 
earth as if it were a fixed star in the 
heavens. Through their diligence and 
technological brilliance, they were suc- 
cessful in providing this Nation with an- 
other first. 

A discussion of this achievement is 
contained in an excellent article in the 
May 14, 1965, issue of Time magazine, 
which I include here, in part, with my 
remarks; 

THE Room-SizE WORLD 

Lyndon Johnson immediately grasped the 
significance and potential of Early Bird, the 
new communications satellite hovering 22,- 
300 miles above the equator. Aware that 
the Russians were flooding European TV sta- 
tions with films and pictures for the 20th 
Anniversary of V-E Day, the President acted 
swiftly last week to upstage them. 

In Washington, U.S.-network bigwigs were 
expecting to meet at the White House to 
Complain about the President’s increasing 
Preemption of prime TV time on short 
Notice. Instead of a meeting, Johnson pro- 
duced a new short-notice request. As soon 
as possible, he said, he wanted to use Early 
Bird to broadcast a V-E anniversary speech 
direct to Europe. Three and one-half hours 
later, in a slow and measured drawl, he was 
chiding Charles de Gaulle live on British 
and Italian TV screens, and being taped for 
later rebroadcast in every every other Euro- 
Pean nation. 

GLOBAL BLANKET 

As a means of muting Russia's planned 
Propaganda barrage, European broadcasters 
called it ‘a master stroke.” But the unprece- 
dented transatlantic transmission of the 
Master's voice and face also gave rise to 
international problems undreamed of a week 
ago. CBS’s Walter Cronkite noted that the 
President had violated diplomatic protocol 
by addressing foreign peoples directly with- 
Out first notifying their governments. A 
British Broadcasting Corp. official com- 
Plained that he was forced to disrupt the 
normal evening schedule on short notice. 
Foreign chiefs of state, suddenly alert to the 
Prestige potential of broadcasting directly 
to foreign nations by satellite, began stir- 
ting. German Chancellor Ludwig Erhard 
immediately requested time to address the 
American people. 

Such new problems only served to under- 
Score the new epoch in communications that 
Tose with the drumshaped, 85-pound satel- 
lite. In an age fast growing familiar with 
man's race beyond the confines of his own 
World, Early Bird reached back toward the 
earth and seemed to shrink it almost to room 
Size. All by itself, the satellite blanketed 
More than one-third of the globe. If two 
More soar into orbit, for the first time in 
history it will be literally true that for every 
nation instant contact will be possible with 
every inhabited spot on earth. 

WORLD TOWN MEETING 

In Europe and the United States, tele- 

Vision’s showmen labored to exploit Early 
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Bird's versatility. At their best, the programs 
were as moving and immediate as a closeup of 
Houston's great Surgeon Michael DeBakey 
repairing a human heart while fascinated 
doctors in Geneva looked over his shoulder. 
Europe watched troop movements in the 
streets of Santo Domingo while bullets still 
ricocheted across the Caribbean town. The 
“Town Meeting of the World” turned inter- 
national as Barry Goldwater in New York, 
Dean Rusk and Sir Alec Douglas-Home in 
London, and Maurice Schumann in Paris 
joined in a transatlantic gabfest. A mug 
shot of Canada’s most wanted man, relayed 
by Early Bird and recognized by a televiewer 
in Florida, gave accused Bank Robber Georges 
Lemay the dubious fame of becoming the 
first fugitive nabbed by satellite. NBC 
teamed up with the BBC and, for a refresh- 
ing few minutes, Huntley-Brinkley became 
Huntley-Dimbleby. 

Goonhilly Downs, Pleumeur-Bodou, Raist- 
ing, Andover—the unfamiliar places where 
big, ground-based stations were relaying pro- 
grams to Early Bird—became part of the lan- 
guage of the communications industry. And 
between the best and the worst that TV had 
to offer, imaginative men could pick out the 
promise of a dream born more than a cen- 
tury ago, when the first crude telegraph sug- 
gested that man might someday far outreach 
the limitations of his speech and hearing. 

Only a few years ago, before the success 
of the first experimental satellites, electronic 
communication was still disappointingly 
short of its theoretical ideal. 

Nothing like a relay satellite was within 
the reach of the best technology of 1945, but 
the needed elements were developed as if on 
cue. 

First to fit all the new techniques together 
was Bell Telephone Laboratories, which 
built Telstar I, and had it launched at its 
own expense in July 1962, Circling in a com- 
paratively low elliptical orbit, 600 to 3,500 
miles above the earth, Telstar was a striking 
success; it relayed the first live TV picture 
(a view of the American flag) across the 
Atlantic to receiving stations in England 
and France. Telephone talk over Telstar was 
as clear as if the speakers were only blocks 
apart. 

But Telstar was only an experiment, as 
were its successors Telstar IT and Relay I and 
II built by Radio Corporation of America for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. On low orbits, they all whirled 
around the earth faster than the 24-hour 
period of the earth's rotation; they could be 
used for communication only during the 
brief periods when they were within line-of- 
sight range of their ground stations. Such 
a system would require many more satellites 
to be practical. 

DESPERATE PLAY 

At Hughes Aircraft Co. in California, how- 
ever, three young engineers, Drs. Harold A. 
Rosen, Donald D. Williams, and Thomas 
Hudspeth, were anxious to shoot for a higher 
target—nothing less than the 22,300-mile 
synchronous orbit conceived by Clarke back 
in 1945, 

Syncom I, the Hughes-built oldest brother 
of Early Bird, reached its orbit in 1963, but 
an exploding tank of high-pressure nitrogen 
kept it from succeeding electronically. 
Syncom II and III, used by the Department 
of Defense, were successful, but their per- 
formance has been kept partially secret. 
Early Bird, the fourth of the series, was built 
and launched for Comsat, the private com- 
pany that was created by Congress to set up 
a commercial communication satellite sys- 
tem. In the Syncom family, Early Bird was 
the big, public success. 

LEFT TURNS 


Early Bird is a miracle of delicate 
electronics and advanced spacecrafts- 
manship. The first problem was how to get 
it into an equatorial orbit from Cape Ken- 
nedy. If the cape were on the equator, Early 
Bird’s rocket would have been asked only to 
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carry Ít to the desired height and push it to 
the proper speed—about 7,000 miles per hour. 
But the cape is 28° north of the equator, so 
Early Bird had to make a more complicated 
maneuver, turning sideways when it reached 
orbiting height. This left turn in space was 
accomplished nimbly, and ever since, Early 
Bird has kept itself on station by firing deli- 
cate b of steam from its hydrogen- 
peroxide thrusters. 

Early Bird’s curved sides are covered with 
6,000 solar cells to supply electric power, and 
the satellite spins like a gyroscope to keep 
stabilized. One short antenna receives radio 
signals from the earth. They are fed to a 
transponder which amplifies them and then 
transmits them back to earth. Much of the 
transmitted energy is lost in space, but 
enough reaches the earth to be picked up by 
powerful receiving stations in the United 
States and Europe and amplified once more 
before being transmitted to home receivers. 

LATER BIRDS 


According to Rosen, who makes no secret 
of his glowing euphoria, Early Bird’s remark- 
able success is only a small beginning. In 
the works at Hughes are much-improved suc- 
cessors: HS- (for Hughes satellite) 304 and 
HS-307, both of which will have more com- 
munication channels, more solar cells to give 
more power, and a better nudging system to 
keep them on station, Instead of using 
hydrogen peroxide to generate high pressure 
steam, they will decompose water electrically 
into hydrogen and oxygen and combine the 
two gases in delicate explosions to counteract 
drifting. HS-304 will have 1,200 voice chan- 
nels instead of Early Bird's 240. HS-307 can 
have as Many as 50,000 channels. 

Rosen's group is proposing a special educa- 
tional television satellite for NASA. It is 
designed to carry perfect color or black-and- 
white TV direct to home receivers, “You ain’t 
seen nothing yet,” says Rosen. “The bene- 
fit to mankind of such a system staggers the 
imagination. It may well be the major re- 
turn to humanity of man’s venture into 
space. What we're trying to do is to save the 
world,” 

Even less dedicated men than Rosen see a 
startling communications explosion ahead. 
A sampling of their predictions for the near 
future: 

A world information center will catalog and 
make available the expanding mass of in- 
formation now threatening to swamp the 
world’s libraries. With easy access to the 
center by satellite-relayed phone calls from 
any spot on earth and with computers pro- 
gramed to do their tedious reference hunting 
for them, researchers will save countless 
man-hours as they make use of all the re- 
corded knowledge of the human race. 

Medical men in remote regions will be able 

to keep in constant touch with their col- 
leagues in the most up-to-date cities, Con- 
sultation with specialists will be available 
over color TV. Cardiograms and electroen- 
cephalograms are already sent over existing 
lines for diagnosis, soon everything but the 
patient himself may be sent to well-equipped 
centers for analysis and advice. 
, Worldwide telephoning will become as 
commonplace as the dialing of local calls. A 
phone call from New York to Tokyo may 
cost no more than a call from New York to 
Chicago, because to the distant satellite re- 
lay station, the difference in earthly distance 
will be insignificant. 

Data transmission will bring the skills of 
giant computers to anyone who needs them. 
The computers themselves will join forces in 
a vast network, and automation of industry 
will become an international reality. 

Facsimile transmission not only promises 
to eliminate the relative slowness of jet- 
carried airmail, it conjures up visions of 
home-printed newspapers. With a satellite 
network to gather information for the edi- 
tors and the same network to transmit that 
information to subscribers, an improved 
version of office copying machines may soon 
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be hooked to home TV sets to make high- 
quality reproduction of text and pictures 
on rolls of reusable plastic. 

Educational television will guarantee that 
all the world's culture will be available to 
all the world. The receiving dishes pointing 
at the sky will be able to collect the most 
sophisticated technical information for the 
most backward countries. 


Poles at Katyn Forest 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place in the Recorp an article from the 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965, Palo Alto 
Times, written by Mr. Julius Epstein. 
Mr. Epstein is a research associate at the 
Hoover Institute of Stanford University. 
The article refers to the unfortunate 
Katyn Forest massacre, which was the 
subject of a House committee investiga- 
tion under the chairmanship of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

This April marked the 25th anniver- 
sary of that massacre which was a his- 
toric event. 

The article follows: 

MILITARY Crimes BY Reps: Evipence CONCLU- 
sive Soviets MASSACRED POLES AT KaTYN 


FOREST 
(By Julius Epstein) 

April and May 1965 mark the 25th anni- 
versary of one of the greatest military crimes 
in modern history: The Katyn Forest 
massacre. 

It was at Katyn near Smolensk in the So- 
viet Union where Hitler's army discovered 
in April 1943, mass graves filled with the 
bodies of more than 4,000 Polish reserve offi- 
cers; doctors, lawyers, writers, journalists, 
priests, the intellectual elite of the Polish 
nation. 

The bodies found in the mass graves at 
Katyn were part of those missing 15,000 
Polish officers taken prisoners by the Red 
army and after Hitler’s attack against the 
Soviet Union, supposed to lead a Polish army 
under General Anders against the Germans. 

Today, we know all 15,000 Polish officers 
were murdered by Stalin’s NKVD after Stalin 
himself had given the order: “liquidate.” 
More than 4,000 of them were found in the 
mass graves at Katyn. 

The evidence of Stalin's guilt is over- 
whelming and has never been seriously chal- 
lenged, neither by the Soviets nor by Polish 
authorities if one does not consider the un- 
supported denial of guilt and the accusa- 
tions of the Germans as a serious challenge. 

The Soviet prosecutor at the Nuremberg 
trial, General Rudenko, insisted in listing 
the Katyn massacre in the indictment among 
the war crimes of the Hitler regime. When 
the defense called witnesses who would have 
irrefutably proved the Soviet guilt in the 
crime, it was not allowed and Rudenko, 
dropped the whole case like a hot potato and 
never mentioned it again. Katyn does not 
appear either in the verdict or in the sen- 
tence of the first Nuremberg trial, The world 
understood. It amounted to a complete ac- 
quittal on that count. 

After I had published two articles on 
Stalin’s guilt in the Katyn massacre in the 
New York Herald Tribune of July 3 and 4, 
1949, and one in the New Leager of Septem- 
ber 17, 1949, I formed the American Com- 
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mittee for the Investigation of the Katyn 
Massacre, Inc., with the late American Am- 
bassador to Poland, Arthur Bliss Lane as 
chairman, Max Eastman and Dorothy 
Thompson as vice chairmen and Allen Dulles, 
Clare Boothe Luce, George Creel, George 
Sokolsky, Constantin Brown, among others, 
on the advisory board. 

It was the work of that private citizens 
committee which led to the American con- 
gressional investigation of the Katyn massa- 
cre after Congress unanimously adopted on 
September 18, 1951, a bill introduced by 
Representative Ray J. Mappen, Democrat, of 
Indiana, to create a House committee to 
investigate the Katyn Forest massacre. It 
was an unprecedent move, the first time in 
American history that Congress decided to 
investigated a crime committed on foreign 
soil, a crime which did not involve a single 
American. 

The Madden committee investigated for 
more than 1 year. It held hearings in Wash- 
ington and Chicago as well as in several 
European cities. 

The result of that unprecedented con- 
gressional investigation was the publication 
of a seven-part report. More than 100 
witnesses appeared before the committee and 
hundreds of exhibits were carefully ex- 
amined. 

NO DOUBT 


Its verdict: There can be reasonable doubt 
that the Polish officers, found in the mass 
graves at Katyn, had been murdered in April 
and May, 1940, when Smolensk and Katyn 
were still in Soviet hands. The evidence 
printed on more than 2,000 pages, was 
absolutely conclusive. 

To give just one example: 

On April 16, 1962, “witness B” testified in 
London before the Madden committee. 
“Witness B,” a Polish professor of economics, 
had been held as a prisoner of war in the 
Soviet POW camp of Kozielsk. He was in 
one of the transports to Gniezdovo, the 
railroad station near Katyn. At Gniezdovo, 
empty trucks drove close to the ramp of 
the train and the Polish prisoners had to 
enter them, about 30 at a time. The trucks 
drove away, shots were heard and the trucks 
returned for the next batch. The witness 
was sure he would be in one of the next 
transports, when an NKVD official suddenly 
took him from his car and placed him in a 
separate compartment to return to Smolensk. 
There were several reasons why the NKVD 
wanted to save him for the time being with 
which to deal in this article, lack of space 
forbids. 

The clincher of the whole Katyn investi- 
gation came when Representative DANIEL J. 
Fl. oo”, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, asked 
Witness B: “Will you repeat for us the day 
that you left Kozielsk?” 

The answer was: April 29, 1940." 

SOVIETS 


On that day, April 29, 1940, the Soviets 
were in Smolensk and Katyn. The Ger- 
mans did not arrive before 1941. Therefore, 
the massacre must have been committed by 
the Soviets. Witness B was also asked to 
give the names of some of his comrades in 
the . He mentioned three names. 
All three were found in the mass graves at 
Katyn. 

Witness B, whose true name became later 
known and appeared in publications on the 
Katyn massacre, is Prof. S. Swianiewicz, still 
residing in London where he appeared before 
the American congressional committee. 

Why the Poles never dared to tell the truth 
about Katyn remains a mystery. That they 
know the truth cannot be doubted. 

A few days ago on April 29, 1965, the New 
York Times carried a report from Warsaw 
that the Government-owned Polish newspa- 
per Zycie Warszawy had accused the New 
York Times’ Warsaw correspondent, David 
Halberstam, of “tendentious and malicious 
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presentation” of present Poland. Halberstam 
wrote about Poland as a “land of anti-Semi- 
tism” and “racial practices.” Zycie War- 
szawy said about Halberstam: “He did not 
know or maybe preferred to forget that Po- 
land pays homage every year to the heroes of 
the Warsaw ghetto.” 

This, of course, is gratifying to know. 

The heroes of the Warsaw ghetto were 
slain by the Germans. 

The heroes of the Katyn massacre, Polish 
authorities pretend to believe, were slain by 
the Germans. 

Why then, does Poland not pay homage to 
the victims of Katyn? 

While there are monuments In Poland to 
commemorate the patriots who died at Anzio 
Beach, there is not a single monument com- 
memorating the Polish heroes of Katyn. 

Why? 

The answer is obvious. 


Jim Bishop’s Tribute to C. Leo DeOrsey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, my 
good personal friend, the late C. Leo De- 
Orsey, inspired the confidence and affec- 
tion of a wide range of people. One of 
them was the noted author and colum- 
nist, Jim Bishop, who has paid tribute to 
Leo in two most appropriate columns. 

I wish to insert them in the RECORD 
for the benefit of those of Leo's friends 
who may have missed them: 

A WASHINGTON LAWYER AND His SEVEN 
ASTRONAUTS 
(By Jim Bishop) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A few days before Leo 
DeOrsey died, we played Indian Creek and 
he took a 5 iron on a 490-yard tee shot and 
said to the caddy: “I don't want to go far. 
Just straight.” They can hang those words 
on his headstone because Leo DeOrsey was 
straight. And tough. By trade he was a 
lawyer, but he knew more angles than 4 
drunken carpenter. 

He was short and bald and he had a chim- 

laugh which fooled his legal oppo- 
nents. He looked like a soft touch. To the 
contrary, he controlled the Washington Red- 
skins football team, owned the Kenilworth 
Hotel and Kenilworth House in Florida, had 
enough real estate to start his own county, 
and was counsel to the seven astronauts, 
Arthur Godfrey, General Omar Bradley, Mar- 
lene. Dietrich, Eric Severeid, and Curtis 
LeMay. 

Behind him he had a topflight backup 
team. His wife Helen is a handsome woman 
who watched D“ sustain one heart attack 
after another, and managed to keep him alive 
almost by willpower. She never panicked. 
Never wept. And, the scenes, Helen 
DeOrsey fought, survived, and beat cancer 
as though it wasn't worth a second thought. 

D“ was a man of lightning fast decisions. 
His office overlooks the U.S. Treasury and, 
when the first heart seizure hit him, he took 
a tall courtly man named Robert Thompson 
as a full partner. While DeOrsey was still 
in the hospital, Thompson went out and 
fought a law case and came back with a 
fee of over a million dollars. 

The Congress of the United States has 
probed several times to learn the relationship 
of DeOrsey and Thompson to the American 
astronauts. The legislators feared that 
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Somehow, the foxy DeOrsey was getting rich 
on the ground while the were 
in orbit. I know the “inside” line by line. 
In coin, D“ came out exactly 10 cents 
ahead. 

The cherry blossoms were beginning to 
bloom, in 1959, when Walter T. Bonney, an 
Official of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, stopped into DeOr- 
Sey's office on a matter of urgency. He talked 
to D and Bob Thompson about seven astro- 
nauts. “The Government is about to name 
these men,” he said, “and they are going to 
Need protection and counsel.” 

“Like what?" said “D.” Bonney said that 
Life magazine was already offering a large 
sum of money for the first-person stories of 
the astronauts, even though they had not 
been selected. DeOrsey looked at his part- 
ner. Thompson nodded. All right.“ said 
D.“ “TN help them get a decent contract 
and I'll try to spread the payments a little so 
that they can keep a little of the money.” 

In this case, Leo DeOrsey was the sucker 
because the astronauts required a full-time 
lawyer, and it involved more than a contract. 
He conferred with the space men and sug- 
gested that the original seven pool their in- 
come so that, if one went into outer space, 
all would share in the proceeds from the 
story. They agreed. 

The lawyer then conferred with Life, which 
Offered $490,000 for the space story, “Why 
not $500,000?" said DeOrsey. Because, the 
editors said, you can’t divide $500,000 by 
Seven, but $490,000 comes out even. Deor- 
sey smiled. Make it $500,000," he said, “and 
I'll do the arithmetic.” 

He never charged my kids“ —as he re- 
ferred to them—a fee, and he never recovered 
from the shock of learning that they needed 
more and more of his time. He prayed them 
through every space shot; they called him 
from “Hangar S" at Cape Kennedy; they 
never made a financial move without his ap- 
Proval and, in time, they too began to feel 
that they were DeOrsey’s kids. 

There was Alan Shepard, Navy commander, 
life of the party and a shrewd businessman; 
Gus Grissom, Air Force major, a man who 
talks like a Biblical prophet; John Glenn, 
Marine officer and a religious puritan; Scott 
Carpenter, Navy commander, practical joker 
Eee only astronaut to become an aqua- 

ut. 

Walter Schirra, Navy commander who 
Speaks bluntly and follows orders to the let- 
ter; Gordon Cooper, Air Force major who, in 
the middle of an orbital flight, succumbs to 
thoughts like “I'm now in a capsule built 
by the lowest bidder,” and Deke Slayton, Air 
Force major who never got off the ground 
because he developed a heart murmur. 

Six years went by. The Nation made heroes 
of the seven, and they became prey to cheap 
Publicity offers, and expensive gifts. A short 
time ago, Gus Grissom phoned “D” and said 
happily: “The mink breeders have offered 
Betty a full-length mink coat free. Is it 
Okay?” 

DeOrsey snapped: “No, you don"t want it.” 
Grissom swallowed hard. “Okay,” he said 
Softly, and hung up. Daddy “D” had spoken. 


THERE Was A PAYOFF FOR ASTRONAUTS’ 
LAWYER 
(By Jim Bishop) 

WasHIncTon.—Soviet astronauts are pro- 
moted on the spot. When they land, they 
win increases in rank, pay, and allowances. 

American astronauts win a medal and the 
personal congratulations of the President. 

Two of the spacemen, Deke Slayton and 
Alan Shepard, hopped into a plane because 
they were a few hours short of their monthly 
flight time. If they didn't make it up, they 
Would lose about $110 each. The plane was 
hit by lightning. 

They got down safely. They phoned their 
tather-confessor, Leo DeOrsey, who ripped 
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off a string of four-letter words. “America 
spends millions training you guys,” he roared, 
“and then makes you take chances for a 
few lousy bucks.” 

That's the question. A few lousy bucks. 

The Congress, as well as the military hler- 
archy, has kept a suspicious eye on the space- 
men. Each of the seven could have resigned 
after a successful orbit, and become rich by 
accepting offers. They have 7 wives and 15 
children. Sometimes it is costly to be a 
patriot. 

D (for Daddy DeOrsey) worked himself 
toward exhaustion trying to insure their eco- 
nomic future without cheapening these men. 
It wasn’t easy. When the seven were offered 
a chance to buy 21 percent of a motel off 

Kennedy, D said, Buy.“ They bought. 
It was a legitimate business deal, but the 
Congress, which voted itself pay increases 
and a $95 million office building, was shocked. 

DeOrsey had to sell the 21-percent inter- 
est quickly. Fortunately, he came out 


doubling the money. Nobody was hurt. 


The pooling of such extracurricular income 
among the seven has kept them working as 
a team, without rancor, without envy, and 
it unified them as brothers. 

One man, Deke Slayton, never got off the 
ground. He was found, belatedly, to have 
a heart murmur. Today, whatever the others 
earn, a share goes to him. Each astronaut 
is confident his future is protected by all the 
others. 

Alan Shepard was offered a free house in 
Maryland. “D” asked him to decline it. 
Later, all seven were offered free houses by 
generous Texans. There were no strings at- 
tached to the offer. De Orsey wanted his 
“kids” to accept, but the New York Times 
published a righteously indignant editorial 
and the gift was declined with thanks. 

The puritanical Congressmen pondered 
how they could use the spacemen, while de- 
nying such use to anyone else. They finally 
came up with a scheme to ask NASA for 
astronauts to appear and speak in certain 
home districts. The seven are not permitted 
to decline. They say glumly: “It’s my week 
in the barrel.” 

In 1963, Life magazine and the Field En- 
terprises Educational Corp., headed by Mar- 
shall Field, signed a contract with the astro- 
nauts (then increased to 16) guaranteeing 
each $16,250 a year for 4 years, with an op- 
tion for 4 more. With it went a life insur- 
ance policy for $100,000 each. One man died 
recently. His widow will get $10,000 a year 
for the next 10 years. 

Three years ago, De Orsey advised his boys 
to build a 108-unit apartment house in 
Washington. It is on Wheeler Road and is 
the first to be desegregated. It cost them 
$200,000. They could sell it now for $250,000. 
but “D” ordered them to hang onto it. 

Five of the astronauts own part of a Texas 
building and loan bank. Others have sound 
stocks and bonds. Shepard is in the oil and 
bank business. Grissom and Cooper built a 
ski lodge near Colorado Springs. De Orsey 
negotiated a contract with Royal Crown 
Cola for John Glenn when the colonel quit 
space in favor of economic orbiting. 

He will earn $50,000 a year for 5 years, 
and has an option to buy 60,000 shares of 
cola stock at $19.81 per share. The stock is 
selling around $27. Glenn could exercise his 
option, if he chose, and clear out with 
$430,000 now. But D“ said: Stick with it, 
and work.” 

The original seven are now 28. There will 
be more. And the more frequent the space 
shots, the more unexciting they become. 
After the first moon shot, outer space may 
become relatively crowded with flying metal. 

The novelty will be tarnished. No one will 
offer free houses or luscious business propo- 
sitions, or astronaut pens and medals and 
kitchen utensils. Each orbit will be another 
days’ drudgery. But that isn’t true now. 

De Orsey knew that none of it would last. 
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He knew, too, that he wouldn't last. He 
worked on, driving himself from one heart 
attack to another. The week before he died, 
he sat in a beach cabana with his Helen, 
his daughters and son, and he kept a frown- 
ing glance on the grandchildren. “A man 
has a built-in desire to protect his children 
and their children, Why shouldn't the astro- 
nauts have the same goal?” 

I said nothing. There was nothing to say, 
In 6 years, it cost Leo De Orsey $30,000 of his 
money to protect his Space Kids and help 
them protect their children. On his desk 
he has a plastic case with his payoff. The 
seven astronauts gave it to him after carry- 
ing it in orbit. It's a dented dime. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
— documents not ex 50 pages (US. 

Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 

Administration of the House of Representa- 

tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 

istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 

Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 

printed before such committee has reported 

(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Address by Arthur J. Goldberg, Associate 
Justice, Supreme Court of the United 
States, Inaugural Dinner of the Jewish 
Center for the United Nations, May 2, 
1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 6, 1965 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Su- 
Preme Court Justice Arthur J. Goldberg 
Tecently delivered an outspoken address 
On religious freedom at the inaugural 
dinner of the Jewish Center for the 
United Nations in New York City. The 
speech was particularly frank in its 
assessment of anti-Semitism within the 
Soviet Union. Justice Goldberg noted 
that a report by the American delegate 
to the United Nations’ Human Rights 
Commission has described a pattern of 
discrimination applicable to the Soviet 
Union, The pattern involves restrictions 
on travel, denial of the right to operate 
Secular schools, a prohibition on national 
Organizations, and interference with the 
Publication of Jewish-language books 
and periodicals. 

The Soviet Union has denied that Jews 

ve been mistreated or discriminated 
against. Justice Goldberg stated if that 
is true the Soviet Union should adopt the 
declaration on religious intolerance 
Under consideration by the U.N. Human 

hts Commission. “Only by providing 
& world environment in which differences 
&re tolerated and security provided for 
all minorities can we hope to provide the 
World with a foundation for a lasting 
Peace,” he said. 

Justice Goldberg said of the establish- 
Ment of the Jewish Center: 

The center for the United Nations and its 
Counterparts will serve as an important sym- 

of the value to all men everywhere of 
freedom of religious exercise, Bringing 
religion to bear upon moral and ethical prob- 
means helping all nations go forward, 
Tealizing the just society and the better world 


Which is the hope and aspiration of all men 
everywhere. 


Mr. Speaker, I think this admirable 
Statement of religious principle deserves 
attention of Members of the House. 
Justice Goldberg is to be commended 
on an outstanding statement of religious 
Principle. It was particularly appro- 
Priate that the occasion of this fine 
declaration was the inaugural of the 
Jewish Center, which will be a credit to 
ew York City and the United Nations. 
Commend Justice Goldberg’s fine ad- 
to my colleagues in the House: 


Appendix 


ADDRESS By ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, ASSOCIATE 
Justice, SUPREME COURT oF THE UNITED 
STATES, AT THE INAUGURAL DINNER OF THE 
JEWISH CENTER FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, 
WALDORF ASTORIA HoTEL, New Tonk, N. T., 
May 2, 1965 


I am very pleased to participate this eve- 
ning in the inaugural dinner for the Jewish 
Center for the United Nations. This dinner 
appropriately takes place on the 60th anni- 
versary of the Sutton Place Synagogue. 
Thus it both commemorates the Sutton Place 
Synagogue’s venerable history of religious 
service and marks the extension of that 
worthy tradition through the creation of a 
center, which will serve both local and inter- 
national Jewish communities. 

On an occasion such as this one, it is fit- 
ting to renew our dedication to the United 
Nations. The United Nations quest for peace 
has been based upon the theory that “since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace 
must be constructed.” I, together with mil- 
lions of Americans and hundreds of millions 
of men and women throughout the world, 
would restate our conviction that the United 
Nations is not only a useful but also a 
necessary tool for building those defenses of 

, and that the United Nations is today 
the world’s best hope for a lasting peace. 

The crises—both diplomatic and finan- 
cial—currently faced by the United Nations 
hover like a specter over the arena of in- 
ternational politics. Before giving way to 
pessimism, however, we should remember the 
numerous achievements of the United Na- 
tions in the 20 short years since its foun- 
dation. Only 2 years after its creation, the 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Iran was 
arranged through the United Nations. It 
played a part in the creation of Israel. Ag- 

on was contained in Korea by the 
United States working through the United 
Nations. Within the past few years we have 
seen. potential sparks that in other times 
might well have set off major conflicts ex- 
tinguished by United Nations activity in 
Suez, the Congo, and Cyprus. And, we 
have witnessed the unprecedented transfer 
of political power from European nations to 
newly independent states—A transfer that 
could hardly have taken place so peacefully, 
had the United Nations not been in existence. 
Moreover, the work of the United Nations in 
providing economic aid and technical assist- 
ance to the emerging nations, its role in 
facilitating international cooperation in such 
areas as the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
and its undertakings to assure greater re- 
spect for human rights are all well known. 

The failures which have resulted in the 
crises through which the Organization is now 
passing are not those of the United Nations. 
The United Nations is not responsible for the 
consistent exercise of the veto by the Soviet 
Union in the Security Council, which has so 
often paralyzed effective peacekeeping action. 
The United Nations is not responsible for its 
members who refuse to pay the assessments 
which legally and morally they owe. Rather 
member states of the United Nations, not the 
Organization itself, are at fault. Sir Alexan- 
der Cadogan once pointed out that “A Stradi- 
varius violin is nothing more than an assem- 
blage of wood and catgut. It takes a musi- 
cian to get harmony out of it. But if the 
player is at fault, there is no sense in blaming 


the instrument—still less in smashing it to 
pieces.” I believe that the problems facing 
the United Nations can be overcome pro- 
vided that each member nation, and its citi- 
zens, base their actions upon a patriotism in 
the best sense of that word—this, as Lord 
Cecil once remarked, is “The patriotism by 
which a man instinctively sets the highest 
standard for his nation’s conduct. The new 
patriotism will not be different in kind from 
the old, but it will be larger and more free 
from the sordid jealousies and suspicion 
which now defile international life.” As we 
enter into international cooperation year we 
must rededicate ourselves both to support of 
the United Nations and to this ideal of a 
patriotism that will allow the United Nations 
to attain its goal of a lasting peace. 

The Jewish Center for the United Nations, 
like the Catholic and Protestant Centers, is 
itself a reaffirmation of faith in the United 
Nations. Moreover, it is a reaffirmation of 
confidence in religious liberty, tolerance, and 
that freedom of the human spirit which the 
United Nations Organization, as well as its 
Secretaries General, continually seek. We 
have learned that religious tolerance is the 
touchstone of all freedom, for freedom of 
body means little without freedom of the 
mind and soul. It is no accident that the 
first amendment to our Constitution—an 
amendment that was necessary to obtain the 
Constitution’s ratification—guarantees the 
free exercise of religion. The Founders of our 
Nation were victims of discrimination and re- 
ligious oppression and were determined in the 
5 5 World not to repeat the errors of the 

America is indeed a shining example of the 
benefits of religious liberty and tolerance. 
Our Constitution expressly guarantees to all 
inhabitants of the land the right of free 
exercise of religion. Under our Constitution 
there is a wholesome neutrality by the Gov- 
ernment toward all religions: The ideal of our 
Constitution as to religious freedom is one of 
absolute equality before the law of all re- 
ligious opinions and sects: The Government, 
while protecting all, prefers none, and it 

es none; our constitutional policy 
does not deny the value of necessity for re- 
ligious ; or observance; 
rather it secures their full exercise without 
helping or hindering any particular religion. 

It is appropriate to note that the United 
Nations universal declaration of human 
rights expresses a similar ideal. Article 18, 
adopted by the General Assembly on De- 
cember 10, 1948, states: 

“Every one has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience, and religion: This right 
includes freedom to change his religion or 
belief, and freedom, either alone or in com- 
munity with others and in public or private, 
to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance.” 

It is significant that freedom of religion 
is given a prominent position in this declara- 
tion of human rights—a declaration which 
Dag Hammarskjold called “the universal ex- 
pression in the field of human rights of the 
aims of our world today, a world where the 
memory is still fresh of some of the worst 
infringements of human rights ever experi- 
enced in history, and a world which is also 
facing the problem of human rights in new 
and increasingly complicated form.” 

As a reading of any newspaper amply 
shows, today the attention of the world is 
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focused upon denials of racial equality.. My 
remarks this evening emphasize 

liberty, not because I would denigrate the 
importance of racial equality, but because of 
the nature of this occasion, and because I 
believe that the ideals of religious liberty and 
racial equality are equally important. Both 
ideals spring directly from enlightenment 
concepts of the natural rights of man. Both 
of these ideals must be energetically and 
consistently pursued if they are not to be 
lost. In a world made up of people of all 
races, and religions, a harmonious and peace- 
ful world society is impossible so long as men 
are ill treated either because of their race or 
their religion. 

For these reasons I believe it most impor- 
tant that the United Nations adopt the draft 
declaration on religious intolerance currently 
being considered by the Human Rights Com- 
mission. I am particularly pleased that the 
United States, along with India and the 
United Kingdom, played a major role in the 
drafting of this convention, and urging its 
adoption. 


The adoption of this convention is, in my 

view, particularly important because of the 
unhappy fact that religious discrimination 
exists in many parts of the new world. This 
discrimination is particularly notable in the 
Soviet Union. The American delegate to the 
Human Rights Commission, obviously refer- 
ring to the Soviet Union, stated the follow- 
ing: 
"Since the defeat of Nazi Germany no 
state has pursued an overt and declared pol- 
icy of genocide against an ethnic group. But 
we must recognize that some states where 
laws forbid discrimination in the most force- 
ful terms nevertheless carry on policies which 
are designed to have the effect of obliterat- 
ing an ethnic group. The biological dif- 
ferences of race cannot be exterminated by 
cultural deprivations, but ethnic differences, 
and sometimes nationality differences, are 
absolutely dependent on language, schools, 
publications and other cultural institutions 
in order to survive. Cut an ethnic or na- 
tional tradition off from these, and it will 
die, however nourished the body of the citi- 
gen is by food, clothing and shelter. 

“We must deal with anti-Semitism even 
when it takes the forms of deprivation of the 
religious and cultural heritage which makes 
this group unique. We should make it clear 
that a state which makes provision for Ger- 
man lan e schools for that ethnic group 
should not deny Yiddish or Hebrew schools 
to its Jews: That a state which can per- 
mit national and regional organizations of 
some ethnic groups should, under the prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination, permit the 
same for Jews; that a state which permits 

leaders of every other group to 
travel abroad to conferences and holy places 
should not be able to deny that right to 
Jewish leaders; that a state that finds facili- 
ties to publish textual materials in the lan- 
guage and traditions of some groups should 
not be able to deny that right to Jewish 
leaders; that a state that is able to tolerate 
the differences in 100 nationalities should 
have no right whatever to extinguish those 
differences in the 101st.“ 

The Soviet Union has consistently denied 
the jews are mistreated or discriminated 
against within its borders. I believe that 
if the Soviet Government is sincere in its 
professed desire to eliminate anti-Semitism, 
it surely ought to vote for the convention on 
the elimination of religious intolerance; it 
ought not to slow down consideration of this 
convention and hinder its adoption. More- 
over, I should like to see the Soviet Union 
adopt the proposal of Mr. Morris Abram, the 
US. expert member of the Human Rights 
Commission, that a subcommission be 
formed, which would meet in various parts 
of the world, including the Soviet Union, 
to “check fact against claim and hope against 
reality,” in determining the extent to which 
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religious discrimination exists. Such a sub- 
commission, of course, would deal with dis- 
crimination against any minority and would 
meet in any part of the world where dis- 
crimination was alleged. By providing such 
a neutral factfinding body, the United Na- 
tions might well destroy much discrimination 
by exposing it to the cold light of world 
public opinion. 

Lord Action, in the last century, said that 
“the most certain test by which we judge 
whether a country Is really free is the amount 
of security enjoyed by minorities,” In my 
opinion there can be no more worthwhile 
task for the United Nations, or for us, its 
supporters, than to work for an end to dis- 
crimination of all sorts and complete se- 
curity for all minorities in every part of the 
world. Only by providing a world environ- 
ment in which differences are tolerated and 
such security is provided can we hope to pro- 
vide the world with a foundation for a last- 
ing peace. All men of good will, therefore, 
should endorse and support the adoption 
by the United Nations of the draft declara- 
tion on the elimination of religious intoler- 


ance. 

The Jewish Center for the United Nations 
and its counterparts will serve as an im- 
portant symbol of the value to all-men 
everywhere of freedom of religious exercise. 
Bringing religion to bear upon moral and 
ethical problems means helping all nations 
go forward realizing the just soclety and the 
better world which is the hope and aspira- 
tion of all men everywhere. 


Career of Dr. Jeremiah Stamler 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 21, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
from Dr. Walter Johnson, eminent 
American historian and educator, I 
have received a curriculum vitae and 
statements that tell about the research 
activities and the many honors bestowed 
upon Dr. Jeremiah Stamler. These I 
feel I should share with my colleagues. 

Dr. Stamler’s chief activity is in lo- 
cal and national research into the causes 
and prevention of the major cardiovas- 
cular diseases—coronary heart disease 
and hypertension. He is recognized 
as one of the great authorities of the 
world in this field. 

One major facet is the epidemiologic 
study of population groups to learn more 
about the causes of coronary and hyper- 
tensive diseases, by following their de- 
velopment in large groups. For the past 
7 years several thousand men in a Chi- 
cago utility company have been a part 
of such study, and important informa- 
tion has been gathered that could aid 
in the preventive effort. 

In an attempt to apply this new knowl- 
edge, in a research program, men have 
been identified as high risk in terms of 
their chances of developing coronary 
heart disease. Such men have been 
enlisted in a program to reduce this risk 
via intervention in several aspects of 
life pattern and health status—diet, 
smoking, weight, blood pressure, exer- 
cise habits. This effort—the coronary 
prevention evaluation program—has in- 
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volved close to 300 men, some for as long 
as 7 years, and is a pioneer effort in the 
Nation. 

Several major national cooperative 
studies are in progress and include Dr. 
Stamler as one of the principal investi- 
gators. He is chairman of the coopera- 
tive group of investigators engaging in 
the national coronary drug study. 

He has been one of the six principal 
investigators in the national diet-heart 
study, a major undertaking supported by 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
of critical import to future preventive 
programs. 

Together with several other investiga- 
tors, he is participating in a national 
study group on physical activity and 
coronary disease. 

These studies involving years of plan- 
ning and activity and thousands of par- 
ticipants are all indicative of the im- 
portant new stage in heart research—the 
first steps to apply new knowledge to 
lower the toll of premature death from 
heart attacks, killer of 600,000 annually 
in the United States. 

Cardiovascular disease is the subject 
of international concern and study. Dr. 
Stamler’s work and efforts in our country 
have brought him into working relation- 
ships with investigators like himself, 
throughout the world. 

As a member of the International Car- 
diological Society, its research committee 
and chairman of its subcommittee on 
epidemiology, he has aided in the plan- 
ning of its gatherings and cooperative 
programs. He is also Western Hemi- 
sphere editor of the Journal of Athero- 
sclerosis Research. 

Together with this large-scale and 
long-term research program, Dr, Stamler 
has been deeply involved in increasing 
public health service to Chicago's citi- 
zens. The division of adult health 
aging, of which he is director, annually 
serves tens and tens of thousands of 
Chicagoans in programs for early detec- 
tion of major chronic disease. Such 
services include a wide spread Papani- 
colaou smear program to detect early 
uterine cancer, a throat-culture pro- 
gram—especially in youngsters—to de- 
tect streptococcus infections and helP 
prevent rheumatic fever and rheumatic 
heart disease as complications. It has 
included a cooperative effort—a heart 
sounds project—where thousands of 
school children were tested for possiblé 
heart disease. It includes a large 
expanding diabetes detection program 
among expectant mothers and in resi- 
dents of several low-income communi- 
ties. In several community chroni¢ 
disease detection centers, multiphasic 
testing for all the major chronic disease 
serves many thousands each year. Nu- 
trition programs serve in the prena 
stations, nursing homes and many other 
Chicago institutions. 

Support for the research efforts has 
been awarded to Dr. Stamler in the for™ 
of many grants. 

Dr. Jeremiah Stamler lives at 1332 East 
Madison Park in the district I have the 
honor to represent. He is: 

Director, division of adult health and 


Director, heart disease control pro- 
gram, Chicago Board of Health. 
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Executive director, Chicago Health Re- 
Search Foundation. 

Assistant professor, Department of 
Medicine, Northwestern University Med- 
ical School. 

Consulting member, Department of 
Medicine, St. Joseph Hospital. 

HIS EDUCATION 


A.B., Columbia College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940. 

M.D., Long Island College of Medi- 
cine—New York State University Medical 
School at New York—1943. 

HIS CAREER 


Intern, Long Island College Division, 
Tanas County Hospital, Brooklyn, N.Y., 

44. 

Medical Corps, U.S. Army, 
duty—rank, captain—1944-46. 


active 


Fellow in Pathology—with Dr. Jean 


Oliver—Department of Pathology, Long 
Island College of Medicine, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., 1947. 

Research fellow—with Dr. Louis N. 
Katz—Cardiovascular Department, Med- 
ical Research Institute, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, Il., 1948. 

Research associate with Dr. Louis N. 
Katz—Cardiovascular Department, Med- 
ical Research Institute, Michael Reese 
Hospital, Chicago, II., 1949-55. 

Established investigator, 
Heart Association, 1952-58. 

Assistant director, Cardiovascular De- 
Partment, Medical Research Institute, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III., 
1955-58. 

Director, heart disease control pro- 
Bram, Chicago Board of Health, 1958. 

Associate, Department of Medicine, 
Northwestern University Medical School, 
1958-59. 

Assistant professor, Department of 
Medicine, Northwestern University Med- 
ical School, 1959. 

Dr. Stamler is a member of the fol- 
lowing scientific societies: 

American Association for the Advance- 
Ment of Science—Fellow. 

American Diabetes Association. 

American Federation for Clinical 

search. 

American Heart Association. 

American Institute of Nutrition. 

American Physiology Society. 

American Psychosomatic Society. 

piece Public Health Association— 

ow. 

American Society for Clinical Investi- 
Eation. 

American Society for the Study of 
Arteriosclerosis—Council on Arterio- 
Sclerosis, American Heart Association— 

ow. 

Association of Clinical Scientists. 

Association of State and Territorial 

irectors and Coordinators of Research. 

Central Society for Clinical Research. 

Chicago Academy of Sciences. 

Chicago Heart Association. 

Chicago Nutrition Association. 

Circulation Section, American Phy- 
Siological Society. 

Council on Epidemiology, American 
Heart Association—Fellow. 

Council for High Blood Pressure Re- 
search, American Heart Association. 

9 Association of Greater Chi- 


American 
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Illinois Academy of Sciences. 

Illinois Public Health Association. 

Institute of Medicine of Chicago— 
Academic Fellow. 
= Middle States Public Health Associa- 

on. 

Phi Beta Kappa Honor Society. 

Renal Club of Chicago. 

Royal Society of Health. 

Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, Illinois Section. 
He is currently a member of the fol- 
lowing committees: 

INTERNATIONAL 

Advisory Board, International Con- 
gress on Smoking and Health, and its 
committee on program and on exhibits, 
1964-5. 

Research Committee, International 
Society of Cardiology, 1962-5. 

Subcommittee on Epidemiology, Re- 
search Committee, International Society 
of Cardiology—chairman—1962-5. 

NATIONAL 


Ad Hoc Committee on the role of the 
central committee and the future of 
AHA medical and community programs— 
chairman—1964-5, 

Board of Directors, American Heart 
Association, 1964—5. 

Central Committee for Medical and 
Community Services, American Heart 
Association, 1963-5. 

Executive Committee, Council on Epi- 
demiology, American Heart Association, 
1964-5. 

Committee on Nutrition, council co- 
ordinating committee for community 
program, the American Heart Associa- 
tion, 1964-5., 

Committee on professional relations, 
Chicago Unit Professional Education 
Committee, American Cancer Society, 
1964-5. 

Committee of Consultant Participants, 
study on drugs and coronary heart dis- 
ease—chairman—1962-5. 

Committee on Public Relation and 
Public Information, American Heart 
Association, 1965. 

Advisory Committee, Congenital Heart 
Disease Research and Training Center, 
1961-5. 

Executive Committee on Diet and 
Heart Disease, 1962-5. 

National Cooperative Committee for 
Study on Physical Activity and Cardio- 
pulmonary Disease—physical activity 
study planning group—1963-5. 

Resolutions Committee, Epidemiology 
Section, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 1961-4. 

Subcommittee on Cardiovascular Dis- 
eases, national office of vital statistics, 
1961-5. 

Subcommittee on Criteria and Meth- 
ods, Council on Epidemiology, American 
Heart Association, 1964-5. 

Working group on preventive pro- 
grams, Council Coordinating Committee 
for Community Program, American 
Heart Association, 1965. 

CHICAGO AND ILLINOIS 


Board of Directors, Diabetes Associa- 
tion of greater Chicago, 1963-65. 

Board of Governors, Chicago Heart 
Association, 1963-65. 
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Business Division for the 1965 Heart 
Fund campaign—physician cochair- 
man—1964-65. 

Chicago Heart Association Committee 
on Cardiovascular Clinical Services, 
1963-65. 

Committee on Community Health, the 
Institute of Medicine of Chicago, 1964-65. 

Epidemiology Committee, Chicago 
Heart Association—chairman—1960-65. 

Executive Committee, Illinois Public 
Health Association, 1963-65. 

Director, Chronic Disease Control Di- 
vision, Chicago Board of Health, 1961-63. 

Director, Division of Adult Health and 
Aging, Chicago Board of Health, 1963. 

Executive Director, Chicago Health 
Research Foundation, 1963. 

Consultant in Medicine, St. Joseph 
Hospital, Chicago, 1964. 

Western Hemisphere editor, Journal of 
Atherosclerosis Research, 1963. 


You Can’t Negotiate When a House 
Is Afire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, we 
would all like to feel that the world has 
arrived at a time when all aggressors 
would be quickly tried by international 
agencies and thus prevented from taking 
freedom away from innocent peoples and 
nations. That time has regrettably not 
yetarrived. The following editorial from 
the Florida Times Union justly praises 
our able President for his courage and 
good judgment in acting as he did in the 
Dominican crisis. Only the uninformed 
could feel that the Reds once in power 
there by aggression would be willing to 
back out for free local elections just be- 
cause some international agency con- 
demned the aggression. When a house 
is afire prompt action is needed. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

[From the Jacksonville (Fla.) Times-Union 
May 11, 1965] 
You Can'r Necormare WHEN House Is AFRE 

Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY is concerned 
because the United States did not consult 
with the Organization of American States 
(OAS) before sending troops into the Do- 
minican Republic to save lives and block a 
Communist takeover. He says that his 
brother followed such a policy in the Cuban 
missile crisis and that it should have been 
done again. 

If the Senator's house were on fire, it is 
doubtful that he would have a conference 
about it before calling the fire department, 
but he wants this country to take such action 
during international crisis. What he doesn't 
seem to realize is that the Reds have now 
failed in the Dominican Republic but that 
they are still in Cuba, 

A proposal by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
calling for creation of a Western Hemisphere 
military police force to handle similar crises, 
has more merit but it, too, would require 
much talk. It should be noted that the Reds 
got 200 miles of South Korean territory 


pared to do so or 


Sometimes War Is the Lesser Evil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
many in this body have shared my con- 
cern over reports of American young 
men tearing up their draft cards, picket- 
ing for peace at any price, and express- 
ing refusal to fight to defend our coun- 
try. 

I am sure those we read about are not 
typical of our youth, and we should not 
judge a generation by its aberrations. 
Nevertheless, these incidents do give us 
concern. 

In this connection I would like to in- 
sert the following article from the Ari- 
zona Republic which was written by the 
Very Reverend Paul D. Urbano: 

[From the Phoenix (Ariz.) Republic, 
May 15, 1965] 
SOMETIMES WAR THE LESSER Evi. 


(By the Very Reverend Paul D. Urbano, rec- 
tor, All Saints’ Episcopal Church) 

Armed Forces Day will carry many of my 
generation back 23 years, to World War I 
and to a world that is no more, It will carry 
us back to the Garand rifle and to “honor- 
able D bar” and to Higgins boats and lost 
friends and other memories that, somehow, 
never grow dim. 

War is hell, as Sherman said; but it is also 
life intensified, because it is life consciously 
lived in imminent danger of death. War is 

d also ennobling. A combat 
soldier is never quite the same again; he 
never recovers the happy innocence—or the 
weakness—he had before. When, even after 
all these years, one meets a combat soldier, 
there springs up an instant rapport, a sense 
of real equality based on fact. And I never 
met a combat man who didn’t say, “I 
couldn't do it again, but I wouldn't have 
missed it.” 

BLIND MEN DESCRIBING ELEPHANT 


War, like love, should not be judged by 
people who have never been in it. The beard- 
less students who, at small risk to them- 
selves, riot in our universities over every 
military necessity are no doubt motivated, in 
part, by kindly feelings toward the human 
race. Many of them are also motivated by 
political and economic theories more atavis- 
tic at heart than any military action. But 
in any case, they are blind men describing 
the elephant. And, as Chesterton said, The 
first act of a fool is to teach his grandmother 
how to suck eggs; fools have no reverence; 
fools have no humility.” 

What those killed in war would say would 
not make pleasant hearing, by and large; for 
the overwhelming majority of those killed 
in war have died for the wealth, the power, 
and the egotistic pretensions of small and 
wicked men. 

MOST OF US WENT QUITE WILLINGLY 


But in World War II, most of us did not 
feel that way. Most of us went quite willing- 
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ly. It was terrifying. It was dirty. It was 
an agony. But it was necessary. 

We knew we would never live, any of us, 
unless we first risked our lives. We risked 
our lives to give mankind another chance. 
And many of us lost our lives. But no one 
said that it was not worth while. 

In those days, the United States was a 
great power, not just in wealth and tech- 
nique and military potential, but in heart 
and will. Not even a quarter century of 
pacifist propaganda after World War I had 
extinguished the spirit of the freeman who 
can say (and mean it), “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” No one that I can remem- 
ber said, “Better axis than praxis." 

The peace of Versailles had been bungled. 
The League of Nations had been a fiasco. 
The world had not been “made safe“ for 
anything. But somehow, we realized that 
the world never would be safe, that it had 
to be secured over again every day, and that 
our turn had come to secure it. Our fathers 
had bled to give us our chance; and now we 
would bleed to give our sons a chance—a 
chance at a life of dignity and freedom, 

AS IF THEY INCURRED NO DEBTS 

But now? Now, no one seems to think of 
anything but his own short life. Everyone 
acts as if he had come into the world with- 
out incurring any debts. The less morality 
we have privately, it seems, the more we 
pretend publicly. People who treat all ethics 
with contempt are too good to go to war. 
A generation singularly lacking in conscience 
at home is wounded in its conscience by our 
actions abroad. Montaigne said it all: 
“These two things, I have observed, always 
go together: supercelestial opinions and sub- 
terranean morals.” 

No Christian can court war. But no Chris- 
tian can withdraw himself from his brothers 
or from the struggle for freedom and justice, 
either. In the world as it now is, we are 
compelled to choose mainly between evils. 
And our duty ts to choose the lesser evil. 
Horrible, sinful, agonizing as war is, it is 
better than some other things, as death is 
preferable to dishonor. 


Quest for Excellence Is New National 
Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


Or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr.MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on the eve of 
the White House conference on natural 
beauty, I commend to my colleagues the 
following editorial which appeared in the 
Sacramento Bee on May 14, 1965. The 
editorial emphasizes the President's con- 
cern for a healthy nation which is com- 
plemented by the natural beauty of our 
environment. 

The text of the editorial follows: 
QUEST FOR EXCELLENCE Is NEW NATIONAL 
Goa. 

The main thrust of this Nation’s domestic 
economy since World War II has been to- 
ward abundance of the material things in 
life. Now there is spreading across the land 
an awakening to the need for emphasis 
on quality as well as quantity. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson hit upon 
this note with his February special message 
to Congress on natural beauty, calling for 
greater stress on creating and main 
an environment in which people can live 
full and healthy lives. 
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Johnson, summoning a national effort oD 
the part of government, business and pri- 
vate groups, suggested attacks on air and 
water pollution, the designation of more 
parks and recreational areas and the elimi- 
nation of eyesore Junkyards along highways. 
He said: 

“We must not only protect the countryside 
and save it from destruction, we must re- 
store what has been destroyed and salvage 
the beauty and charm of our cities.” 

This week, the Nation's first lady made a 
scenic trip by bus and airplane to spotlight 
some roadside beauty points in Virginia- 
She was joined by a host of beautification 
experts on the tour which was designed to 
bring atention to a special White House con- 
ference on natural beauty. This gathering. 
a direct result of the President's spur for 
action, will be held May 24 and 25 under 
the chairmanship of Laurance Rockefeller. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, historian and 
former presidential aide, recently talked 
about this new aspect of the American 
experiment in a Sacramento speech. 

Appearing before a community forum 
sponsored by the Bee, KRK and KOVR— 
TV—Schlesinger described it as a new “quest 
for excellence” which will be the source of 
future strength of the democratic system. 

There is need for each individual to rê- 
dedicate himself to raising the quality of 
his own life as well as applauding the 
achievements of others. 


Man of the Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a thoughtful constituent of mine has 
forwarded to me an item from the Chi- 
cago Tribune which I consider to be of 
such thought-provoking value as to war- 
rant being placed in the Recorp. It 
be read, I hope, by my colleagues and bY 
others who search the pages of the CON- 
5 Record for gleanings of wis- 

om: 


MAN OP THE YEAR 


The Tribune today presents the real man 
of the year. 

He was not picked by the junior assocla- 
tion of commerce, or by the senior associa- 
tion of commerce, or by the politicians, or BY 
any association of newspapermen. Tou 
won't find his picture in the papers. Tou 
may not recognize him as you pass him on 
the street. But we hope you do. 

Our man of the year is in the middle in- 
come brackets. He gets up every mor 
at 6:30 so that he can get to his job in 88 
office or factory at 8 or 8:30. He works hard, 
not only because he wants advancement, but 
because he thinks his employer deserves 4 
fair deal. He is honest and dependable. 

Our man of the year manages to get along 
with one wife. They have three or four chil- 
dren, whom they love so much they teach 
them to be respectful, law abiding, and self- 
reliant. They have done their best to earn 
and save enough money to send their chil- 
dren to college, but the rising costs of higher 
education make this goal more difficult each 
year. 

The rising cost of everything also makes it 
harder to put aside money for retirement. 
Recent Federal income tax reductions have 
helped the people in high income brackets 
and low income brackets but the man in th? 
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middle has got little benefit. There are no 
loopholes in the income tax for him, and he 
can't put any money into tax-exempt 
Securities. 

Social security taxes, which started at $30 
& year, are now up to 6174. Soon the medi- 
Care program will make them much higher. 
Local property taxes have doubled and so 
have the various State taxes. Worst of all, 
the purchasing power of the dollar is only 
42 percent of what it was when our man of 
the year bought his first insurance policy in 
1937. The little money which he has set 
aside for a rainy day is worth about half of 
What it was when he earned it. 

Our man of the year belongs to a church 
and works at his religion. He is no saint, but 

understands the Biblical meaning of 
Reighbor and tries to be decent to men of 
All races and creeds. You won't find him, 
ever, in civil disobedience demonstra- 
tions. He believes laws ought to be enforced. 

Our man of the year is not ashamed to 
be considered a patriot. He files the flag on 
National holidays. He can't understand 
Americans who join organizations dedicated 
to the destruction of America. He can’t un- 


derstand legislators and judges who strive 


to undermine law and order, or to feather 
their own nests. 

Our man of the year believes in our system 
af Government. He votes at every election, 
but he votes only once, 

For all his merits, we salute him. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
Under unanimous permission from the 
House, I include the seventh chapter of 
the article, “A Personal Report: The 
Teachers and the Taught in the 
ISS R., by Mr. William Benton, in the 
Recorp. 

This study of the Soviet academic sys- 
tem is one of the finest that I have studied 
and it is certainly of great merit to those 
Who want to understand our competitors 
for world supremacy more thoroughly 

they do now. 

The seventh chapter follows: 

Cuapren VIL Tue Sovrer FILMMAKERS: IM- 
PORTANT TEACHERS OF THE TAUGHT 
(A personal report: “The Teachers and the 

Taught in the U.S.S.R.” by William Ben- 

ton, former Assistant Secretary of State 

and U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO and U.S. 

Member of its executive board; publisher 

and chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica) 

of films in the Soviet Union, 

Whether for entertainment, instruction, or 
documentation, have always been considered 
be a part, and not the most subtle part, 

r Communist p 


This conception 


aries Union today which have little or pos- 
ly no designed propaganda content. Per- 
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haps they too are designed as balt to bring 
the people to the theaters for the propaganda 
films. 


It is impossible to discuss Soviet films, or 
any of the communicative arts in the 
U.S.S.R., without discussing propaganda. If 
there is no propaganda in the content of 
some of the new entertainment films, there 
most certainly is in their administration. A 
movie producer or director is expected to be 
concerned with politics. Usually he is free 
to seek and express truth only if it is Com- 
munist “truth.” Few Soviet writers of any 
kind deviate from this basic principle, even 
when they believe that they do. This is of 
high importance in our Judgment of the So- 
viet scene, 

When I visited the Gorki Studios in 1962, 
the famous producer and director Sergei 
Gerasimov told me, “The time has passed 
when our films can win prizes because they 
are ideologically good but artistically bad. 
We can no longer cover up a bad film with a 
good idea.” (Good ideas, in his view, being 
good Communist propaganda.) 

“The freedom of the artist Is now absolute,” 
he said, but he added, “except for abjurations 
of Lenin, and the presentation of counter- 
revolution, or pornography.” 

These are notable exceptions—especially 
the “abjurations of Lenin.” But they apply 
primarily to the making of Soviet films for 
public entertainment. There are other cate- 
gories of films into which it is impossible to 
inject any form of Marxist-Leninist philos- 
ophy. Instructional films about the sciences 
cannot show the workings of a Communist 
atom, for example, or give a political slant 
to the principles of chemistry. Most Soviet 
educational leaders are perfectly aware of 
this, and teaching films are now being pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union that are devoid 
of Communist propaganda. 

In 1964 I visited at some length with Sergel 
Romanovsky, chairman of the U.S.S.R. State 
Committee on Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Countries, one of whose major concerns 
is the exchange of films. (Romanovsky ne- 
gotiated the current cultural exchange agree- 
ment with the United States. He served as 
chairman of the U.S.S.R. delegation at the 
General Conference of UNESCO in the fall 
of 1964—at which I served as chairman of the 
U.S. delegation—and we again visited and 
lunched together in Paris.) 

Romanovsky was incensed that exchange 
of Soviet entertainment films with the 
United States was not increasing. High in 
the party hierarchy, he of course thinks 
first in terms of the political effect of what 
he says; but he appeared deeply concerned 
and frustrated by the lack of interest of the 
United States in Soviet films. He sald that 
in 1963 the total exchange was one film in 
each direction. “How can we buy unless we 
sell?“ he asked me. He blamed the lack of 
sales on the US. State Department. He is 
free to buy U.S. films without selling Soviet 
films in exchange, of course, but he does not 
choose to do so. Other countries do. Cer- 
tainly it is misleading and erroneous for him 
to blame the State Department for his in- 
ability to sell films to the United States. 

According to his figures, from 1959 to April 
1964 the Soviet Union had purchased 29 
American films, Between 300 and 600 prints 
were made of each, and all were widely dis- 
tributed and viewed by large audiences. Dur- 
ing this time, he said, U.S. exhibitors bought 
18 Soviet films and distributed only 12. He 
did not know how many prints had been 
made, but he said the films were shown only 
at “second-rate” art theaters and to small 
audiences. 

“Our best efforts to establish direct contact 
with the film industry in your country have 
ended in failure,” he said. “You will not 
take our films.” 

He seemed to prefer not to understand that 
the showing of movies is a private, not a 
governmental, business in the United States: 
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“Why would theater owners show films that 
customers do not want to see?“ I asked him. 
“The movie Tom Jones,’ produced by the 
British, has set an alltime sales record for a 
foreign film—because the American cus- 
tomers wanted to see it. You will never get 
good distribution in the United States until 
you produce films that the American people 
want to see—and until you learn how to pub- 
licize your films in our country.” 

Romanoysky hammered on his desk and 
said, “That is not the basic problem.” 

He went on. “The basic problem Is a 
lack of interest by your State Department in 
our films. Your State Department doesn't 
give anyone a list of recommendations of our 
films. Therefore, the theater owners do not 
know about them. They do not even look at 
them or review them. How can your theater 
owners decide whether to show our films if 
your State Department doesn’t recommend 
them to be previewed?” 

In our way of doing business, achieving 
either domestic or foreign sales is primarily 
the task of private enterprise. Furthermore, 
our State Department does call the attention 
of U.S. distributors to Soviet films. The De- 
partment has every reason to encourage the 
exchanges, Can it be that Romanovsky does 
understand our way of doing business but 
wants to do business only his way—and with 
inferior films? I report his views to show 
how a “Berlin wall” of words can be bullt— 
and how difficult it is to tear down. Later, 
however, I took the trouble to read the text 
of the exchange agreement, and I can see 
how some of his misunderstanding might 
have arisen from it. 

Some of the language of the agreement is 
unfortunate. It implies to him that the 
State Department is more important in rela- 
tion to the film industry, and to the dis- 
tribution of films, than it actually is. It 
implies to him that the State Department 


Soviet Ministry of Culture has. The agree- 
ment may seem to suggest a parallel role 
where it states “both parties agree to en- 
courage practical measures for the increase 


countries on the principle of equality and 
mutually acceptable terms.” 

But the heart of the problem is the limited 
appeal of Soviet films to the U.S. public 
and the lack of publicity for them. In 
1958, under the first exchange agreement, 
seven Soviet films were purchased by U.S. 
companies, at an artificially high price. Two 
made a little money; five lost money. In 
balance, the loss on the seven was $560,000. 
Understandably, American distributing com- 
panies have been wary ever since. Of course, 
there is some prejudice against Soviet films 
in the United States. Many people feel that 
Soviet films are dull and probably loaded 
with Little has been done to 
change this attitude. But the essential fact 
in our free market is that good films will find 
an audience, especially if they are backed 
with skilled publicity. 

The poignant Soviet film “Ballad of a 
Soldier,” for example, got many good re- 
views but little national advertising or other 
publicity; it was not a ant financial 
success. And Romanoysky is wrong in speak- 
ing of so-called art theaters (a most un- 
happy name, I must say) as “second-rate.” 
Some films shown exclusively in the small 
theaters have earned as much as $1 million 
for their producers. Tom Jones“ started in 
small houses. It quickly moved out into the 
big houses when queues lengthened. It is 
the first foreign film ever to achieve a gross 
income of more than $10 million in the 
United States. 

The promised new Soviet version of Tol- 
stoy’s “War and Peace” is a film that may be 
notable for many reasons, but is certainly 
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newsworthy for the single one that it runs 
for 10 hours. (It is to be released in four 
installments.) If the Soviets were to send 
the beautiful actress who plays the role of 
Natasha to the United States, and in other 
ways give the production a rousing buildup 
before its premiere, they might score a smash 
hit—either with the four separate parts or 
after severe pruning. 

“In my judgment,” I told Romanovsky, 
“you should have prints of your films in the 
United States so that they can be readily 
viewed by exhibitors. You should have a 
salesman in America, or a distributor who 
is promoting them. You should have a pub- 
licity agent who is arousing interest in them. 
You should tackle the American market just 
as the Italians and the English have tackled 
it. They have learned to make special films 
for export instead of expecting that the films 
made for their countries will necessarily ap- 
peal also to the United States.“ (My own 
reports indicate that Soviet films don't do 
much better in Western European countries 
than they do in the United States.) 

Some of the same frustrations plague the 
responsible Soviet officials in the field of 
teaching and scientific films. Vladimir Bas- 
kakov, vice president of the State Committee 
for Cinematography, compared the U.S. atti- 
tude with that of the British. “Even though 
British production is limited,” he said, “they 
still manage to arrange exchanges with us. 
You haven't. By contrast, your American 
officials pay no attention to our films. Why 
haven't they arranged to show us your edu- 
cational and scientific films? Why haven’t 
they arranged for you to have a look at our 
films? Why are the British so interested 
while Americans are not?” 

He said the U.S.S.R. produces 120 to 130 
films for classrooms annually. Besides these, 
they produce another 120 science films each 
year—for students in higher education, and 
some for general audiences. Also under Bas- 
kakov's supervision is the production of 
about 200 films annually which are commis- 
sioned by various Soviet ministries and in- 
dustries, and 300 documentaries, including 
newsreels for theaters and television. 

He produced a fat, hard-cover film catalog 
and waved it at me, saying, “I want you to 
know everything.” The table of contents 
showed that 140 pages were given to the list- 
ing of chronicle and documentary films; 202 
pages to popular science; 80 pages to school 
films and school lectures; and the balance 
of perhaps another 100 pages to newsreels 
and health, Baskakov stressed that the list- 
ing was complete only through 1962, and said 
that a more complete catalog would be pub- 
lished in English in the fall of 1964. 

He and his associates do not understand 
U.S. sensitivity to Communist propaganda; 
they insist that they have many marvelous 
science films without a trace of bias which 
could be exchanged for similar films made 
in the United States. I offered to look at 
some of the Soviet classroom films, and I 
was shown five. Baskakov also asked me 
to look at films about some of the writers 
of classic Russian literature, such as Pushkin 
and Chekhov—and he mentioned a 1l-hour 
film of Ulanova, the great ballerina, which 
he said “of course can be cut down.” Most 
of the films run 20 to 40 minutes. 

The classroom films I viewed seemed to be 
good, but perhaps more the type we would 
call doc mtary. For example, a film 
called “The Universe,” for children 10 to 14, 
opens with an attractive boy poking a camp- 
fire at night in a woods. With him is an 
older man. They begin to talk about the 
stars. The man, who might be a typical 
Boy Scout leader in the United States begins 
some elementary instruction in astronomy. 
Suddenly the two of them, in astronaut garb, 
are in a space ship. They fly around in space 
and the man explains the moon, the sun, the 
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solar system, and much else about the uni- 
verse, while the boy comments and asks 
questions. 

I saw also a film dealing with an attrac- 
tive red fish found in Vietnam, a film that 
depicted the difference between “the vege- 
table world and the animal world.” I saw 
another about “the beat of the heart” (for 
children 7 to 10), a geography film for teen- 
agers, and one for primary grades titled 
“Who Lives in This House?“ The last showed 
& woodpecker boring a hole in a tree—an 
effort that ultimately resulted in his pre- 
paring a home for an owl. The films were in 
color, and I have no doubt most children 
would watch them attentively. 

Some of these nonpropaganda instructional 
films may be available for reviewing in the 
United States in 1965. In negotiations con- 
ducted late in 1964 in Moscow by Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films, Inc., Soviet film offi- 
cials agreed to supply the company with 10 
films (most of them dealing with the nat- 
ural sciences but including an analytical 
film on Soviet education based upon a series 
of critical articles that appeared in Iz- 
vestia). They also agreed to purchase a 
number of United States instructional films, 
to accept a United States director for a film 
on geography to be made in the Soviet Union, 
and to exchange representatives to investi- 
gate additional instructional film exchanges. 
While this is a small beginning, closely 
scrutinized by both parties to exclude any 
hint of ideological promotion, it Is strictly 
in line with President Johnson's wish to in- 
crease communication between the two coun- 
tries and to make 1965 a designated Inter- 
national Cooperation Year.” 

Soviet educators who were shown En- 
cyclopedia Britannica films by Charles Ben- 
ton expressed intense interest. Films in 
biology and other scientific fields aroused 
far more discussion than films dealing with 
the social studies. Foreign language films 
were second to science. The first question 
always asked was, “Did you test this?” The 
second, “What are the statistics?” Some So- 
viet teachers—and this has been true in the 
past in the United States—seem to regard 
teaching films as competitors; they have to 
be reassured that “the teacher can but does 
not have to use films.” 

Everywhere, and notably in their inter- 
view with the rector of Moscow University, 
Ivan Petrovsky, the representatives of En- 
cyclopedia Britannica Films found eager ears 
for descriptions of innovation and experimen- 
tal work in education. The men responsible 
for education are searching for “the best 
techniques in the world,” and they seem to 
be convinced that the United States, through 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and others in- 
terested in “the new techniques,” has a great 
deal to teach them (as indeed we haye). One 
major possibility is that the U.S.S.R. will 
perk up and apply the new methods deyel- 
oped in the United States far more rapidly 
than will all but a few of our own school 
systems. 

Although one would have difficulty read- 
ing any specific propaganda into Soviet si- 
ence films which might be offered in the 
United States, I feel that if they are shown 
to schoolchildren in the United States, they 
should be well labeled as products of the 
Soviet Union. These films will illustrate 
how the Soviet Union is embracing the use 
of the film in the classroom. They will show 
us the vast mine of Soviet educational films. 
Some of them may open the eyes of Ameri- 
can educators. 

The present exchange agreement does not 
mention classroom films, except as they may 
be included in the category of documentary 
films. About these, Sergei Romanovsky was 
almost as disgruntled as he was about feature 
films. “There is a provision in the treaty 
concerning documentaries, but there is no 
exchange,” he said. 
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But in his general attitude Romanovsky 
may be purposefully pessimistic; there is 
much more to be sald on both sides, as there 
most certainly is about the exchange of en- 
tertainment films. Two years ago, Soviet 
negotiators seemed to want West Side Story” 
very badly. When it was made available to 
them, they decided they did not want it. 
Why did they change their minds? The pic- 
ture, when shown at a Soviet film festival, 
was wildly applauded. Can it be that Soviet 
officials originally anticipated that it would 
produce an unfavorable reaction toward the 
United States? However, the Soviet audience, 
like most audiences, apparently so admired 
the picture they forgot to be critical of New 
York street gangs. This illustrates one 88- 
pect of the problem. 

There is greater familiarity with Soviet 
feature films on the part of the U.S. distribu- 
tors than Romanovsky appears to realize. 
American companies literally scour the 
world for films that will bring audiences into 
theaters. A United Artists representative 
visits the U.S. S. R. regularly. Soviet films are 
shown at festivals and in theaters in various 
countries, including the Far East and Africa, 
and United States distributors get reports 
on them. The Motion Picture Association 
offered to bear the cost of assembling a grouP 
of distributors to look at Soviet films, and 
has recently received several films fof 
viewing. 

The 14th Karlovy Vary International Film 
Festival in Czechoslovakia, which alternates 
yearly with the international film festival in 
Moscow, is considered by many to be a door 
for entertainment film exchanges between 
the East and West. In July 1964, showing ap- 
parently no political bias, the judges gave 
first prize to a Czechoslovakian film, Jan 
Kádár and Elmar Klos’s “Defendants”; sec: 
ond prize to a U.S. film, Gore Vidal and 
Franklin Schaffner’s “The Best Man”; and 
third to a Soviet film, “The Living and the 
Dead,” based on the novel by Konstantin 
Simonov. “The Best Man,” which deals 
satirically with the selection of a presidential 
candidate in the United States, happened to 
be shown at the festival the day after Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater's nomination as Repub- 
lican presidential candidate, and was repor 
to be a great hit. 

“Defendants” is the story of a construction 
manager who misuses public funds; Sim- 
onov’s novel, The Living and the Dead,” tells 
of the Soviet Army's retreat before the Ger- 
man Army's onslaught in 1941. 

Entertainment films made in the United 
States have been purchased widely 
virtually every country in the world. They 
certainly contain no propaganda especially 
placed in them to promote the American way 
of life—on the contrary, many of our entet- 
tainment films are likely to give a bad im- 
pression of life, manners, and morals in th® 
United States. This in my judgment is 
of “The Best Man,” which I have seen. 
from being a propaganda film, it is a cynical 
and bitterly unfair indictment of our demo- 
cratic processes. t 

The Soviet Union can find a world marke. 
for films if it first produces them withou 
regard for the Communist ideology, and then 
competes in the marketplace on sound e¢0- 
nomic terms. If the Soviet Union main á 
that its films must portray the truth s 
that there is no truth except within th 
theories of Lenin and Marx, this admit 
will be difficult. If the U.S.S.R. applies its 
great artistic and creative skills to its film® 
admittedly it will become easier. 

Meanwhile, let us encourage the possibili- 
ties for the exchange of documentary, at 
structional, and classroom films—and mo 
immediately those wholly devoid of proper 
ganda, Wider distribution of these types o. 
films can add to man's understanding of him 
self and the world around him. 


Chicago Tribune Writer Finds Texas 
Padre Island a Vacation Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the wisdom of Congress in making Padre 
a national seashore is being 

Proven over and over again as more 

Americans enjoy its beautiful scenery 

and its quiet solitude. It was my pleas- 

ure to work for more than 4 years for 
the passage of the bill which made Padre 

Island a national seashore; and it gives 

Me great pleasure to find that columnists 

across the country have now taken up 

the cause of trying to describe the beauty 

Of Padre Island. 

Hal Foust, the Chicago Tribune’s auto- 
Mobile editor since 1929, is now touring 
the United States and is reporting on 
his travels. In the May 23, 1965, issue 
of the Chicago Tribune, there appears 
an article, which he has written, on 
the Padre Island National Seashore. 
The article entitled “Texas’ Padre Is- 
land Boasts 82 Miles of Beach,” includes 
two pictures of the island’s seascape. I 
regret that pictures cannot be shown in 
the Recorp, for the beauty of this is- 

can only be seen, nót just described, 
if justice is to be done to its attractive- 
ness. However, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

I hope that in the near future the 
rugged Guadalupe Mountains, in far 
West Texas, will join Padre Island as a 
National Park, so that America can en- 
Joy the beauty and the uniqueness of 
that mountain region in the State of 
Texas, as well as a seashore washed by 
the warm waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Texas’ Papre ISLAND Boasts 82 MILES oF 
BEACH : A PROMISING NATIONAL SEASHORE 
(Hal Foust, the Tribune's automobile edi- 

tor since 1929—with time out for World War 

U and postwar foreign assignments—is tour- 

ing the United States. This is the first of a 

Series of reports that will appear in the travel 

Section. Clip and save them as a guide for 

Vacation planning.) 

(By Hal Foust) 

Corpus CHRISTI, Tex—Robinson Crusoe 
never had more beach and dunes to himself. 
With the sun still hidden by a solid dark 
blue cloud on the Gulf of Mexico horizon, 
the first light of day faintly illuminated 
White caps rolling onto 82 miles of vacant 


being acquired by the National Park 


Appendix 


Padre Island is long, low, unpopulated and 
mainly impenetrable by ordinary vehicles. 
Unpopulated by man, that is, but not by 
other life. 

A flock of laughing gulls hovers in the 
the steady trade wind. When one sees food, 
it dives and comes up with a small fish in 
its beak while the others cackle, a call con- 
sidered a laugh by the ornithologists who 
named the black-headed white bird. 

Sandpipers, stiff little legs racing with the 
precision of mechanical toys, chase each re- 
tiring comber, at vegetable and 
animate morsels newly washed up from the 
sea. Willets zoom 20 or 25 feet above the 
water, an elevation which allows their keen 
sight to penetrate a foot or so below the 
waves. When one sees prey, it folds its wings 
and dives vertically through air and into 
water. 

Ghost crabs, after prowling at night for 
their food, retire to their self-dug holes in 
the sand, for with the arrival of daylight 
they are exposed to their predators, the birds. 

Between hills of sand accumulated by 
seaoats and seagrape, flat little valleys are 
pocked with pocket gopher dens, which sup- 
port an abundance of rattle snakes, coyotes, 
and deerflies. 

In Laguna Madre, the shallow water sep- 
arating the island from the mainland, big 
blue herons wade or stand stalking fish, 
immobilized on their long legs. Also fish- 
ing are skinny little Louisiana herons with 
thelr yellowish crests, the common egrets, 
and a few rare reddish egrets. z 

The intercoastal canal traverses this 
lagoon in a marked channel dredged through 
shoals 5 to 10 miles wide. The infrequent 
barges and fishing boats, confined to their 
course, do not disturb the bird sanctuary. 
White pelicans are nesting on an island in 
the lagoon, the main rookery of the Atlantic 
coast fiock of these migratory birds. Roseate 
Spoonbills have just begun to nest here in 
the last few years. 

“One of our functions is to preserve this 
refuge of natural life,” explains William L. 
Bowen, superintendent of the Padre Island 
national seashore. “We must preserve all 
vegetable and animal life, including those 
forms unpleasant to man, so as not to dis- 
turb the ecology established through 
centuries.” 

There are two conflicting philosophies 
about what the Government should do on 
Padre Island, protect the natural isolation 
from man—keeping Padre for the exclusive 
use of the birds—or build a highway on the 
island for the 116 miles from the Corpus 
Christi causeway to the Port Isabel causeway, 
thus opening the entire island to develop- 
ment of ocean front motels and bay front 
boat docks, 

“In another 5 years,” says Bowen, “I 
visualize the development of the usual 
national park accommodations at two loca- 
tions, for a few miles at each end of the 
island. Tourists and vacationists will not 
wander far from accommodations if there 
are no roads. $ 

“By concentrating the lodging, eating, and 
sanitation facilities at each end of the park, 
we will preserve 50 to 60 miles of the island 
as a sanctuary for coastal life, as it was be- 
fore Christopher Columbus,” 

There are no accommodations in any of 
the 82 miles—no picnic areas, no camping 
grounds, no beach guards. The State of 
Texas dedicated to the Federal Government 


its title to the beach below the tidemarks 
and the submerged land except for certain 
oil rights. But negotiations for purchase of 
the rest of the land from 16 private owners 
are still in progress. 

On the island both north and south of the 
Federal Government's 82 miles of beach, 
there are presently recreational activities in- 
dicating the public's appetite for this fun in 
the sun on the seashore. The present fishing, 
bathing, and camping presage an expansion 
of such recreational pursuits when they are 
encouraged by the National Park Service 
standards of accommodations. 

On the north end, reached by causeway 
($1 toll a car, round trip), is a free, 1,200- 
foot fishing pier in a Nueces County park. 

At the south end of the island, reached 
from Corpus Christi by driving 160 miles 
mainland highways to near Brownsville, 
there is fishing on a long jetty off the Port 
Isabel Harbor. A sign posted by the U.S, 
Corps of Engineers says the jetty is danger- 
ous for fishing because the rocks are slippery 
when wet. About 15 or 20 men and women, 
defying the sign, were fishing well offshore 
between highways. 

There are two or three motels and restau- 
rants on the south end of the island—no 
part of the national park plan. However we 
found one family camped in the sand dunes 
within sound of the surf. 

For those tourists less rugged and ventur- 
some, Corpus Christi and Brownsville offer 
motels and restaurants. The 1964 Mobile 
Travel Guide lists 23 motels in Corpus Christi 
and 9 in Brownsville, smaller city but with 
the added attraction of being on the Mexi- 
can border. Both cities are convenient to 
Padre Island. 


A New Peoria: Born of Foresight, Faith, 
and $50 Million—Not at Government 
Expense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am mailing to all of my colleagues in the 
Senate and House, a letter with a bro- 
chure calling their attention to Peoria, 
III. — Progress Center of the Midwest.” 
Surely, any city in the Nation would be 
proud of the record that Peoria has made 
on local initiative. 

I hope all of the Members will take a 
minute or two to leaf through the bro- 
chure. I also take this opportunity to 
extend an inyitation for all the Mem- 
bers to visit our community at their con- 
venience and see firsthand what dedi- 
cated people can do when they make a 
“pledge to progress.” 

The May issue of Washington World 
has done a feature article on the Peoria 
story. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the article at this point: 
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Do-IT-YOURSELF RENEWAL—ProRIA STYLE: 
DOWNTOWN AREA REVITALIZED BY LOCAL 

BUSINESS LEADERS 

Peoria products, such as bulldozers, cranes 
and scrapers, haye been busy in their own 
front yard in recent weeks, demolishing 
downtown buildings and preparing for 
numerous major construction projects cost- 
ing more than $50 million. 

Peoria is a prosperous small city in north 
central Illinois, a soybean processing and 
distilling center with a population of just 
over 100,000 in the last census. The people 
who live there are like the people who live in 
dozens of other similar American cities. 
There is one difference, however, between 
them and residents in many other cities. 

They prefer to use local money rather than 
Federal funds to improve their community, 

As a result, downtown Peoria is under- 
going a massive facelifting that has earned 
it the title of “Progress Center” and the 
whole expensive rebuilding task has been 
underwritten by Peoria’s financial institu- 
tions, retailers and other business leaders. 

The amount of new construction—com- 
pleted, under way or scheduled for later 
this year and 1966—is unusual for a com- 
munity of Peoria’s size, but the fact it is 
being done without Federal grants is even 
more remarkable. 

One astounding project nearing completion 
is a 60 million center for Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. and Bishop Cafeteria. Not only is it 

by Peoria firms and individuals. 
but some of the backers are, in fact, com- 
petitors of Sears. They agreed with other 
business leaders that it would be un- 
fortunate for Sears to move to a suburban 
site. 

Acting on the theory that what was good 
for the whole community collectively was 
good for every merchant individually, down- 
town businessmen purchased shares in the 
Peoria Development Corp. in varying amounts 
up to $200,000. The tion proceeded to 
erect a Sears building with 170,000 square 


hanced, to the benefit of all concerned. 

The home-financed boom in downtown 
Peoria has fulfilled all the hopes and even 
exceeded the dreams of the business leaders 
who cooperated to launch it. Many of them 
are confident the construction program has 
proceeded so smoothly, unhampered by the 
normal delays, because the number of agen- 
cles concerned with the various projects was 
held at a minimum, in contrast to many Fed- 
eral urban renewal efforts where innumerable 
delays occur waiting for numerous agencies to 
unravel bureaucratic redtape. 

Another multi-million-dollar project in 
downtown Peoria is the new headquarters 
building for Caterpillar Tractor Co. This 
cross-shaped building and the adjacent park- 
ing area will also occupy two square blocks. 
The full-block parking area is directly op- 
posite the Sears project and the office build- 
ing is opposite the new Peoria County court- 
house. Office space for 1,500 persons will re- 
quire approximately 300,000 square feet. The 
Caterpillar cafeteria will seat 520. 

The first major construction in this com- 
prehensive program of rebuilding in down- 
town Peoria got underway when the Peoria 
Board of Supervisors authorized the public 
building commission to construct a $4.5 mil- 
lion county courthouse. It was recently com- 
pleted and the entire square block is now 
being landscaped. 

Construction of an eight-story Security 
Savings & Loan Association Building, over- 
looking the new courthouse and the new 
Caterpillar Building, has begun. New build- 
ings adjacent to the savings & loan building 
are the Kelly Seed Co. and the three-story 
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building for DeKroyft-Metz & Co., Inc., & 
pioneer Peoria drug firm. A 63-unit Imperial 
“400" Motel was opened in 1964 directly op- 
posite the Caterpillar parking area. A 10- 
story, 105-room Howard Johnson Motor 
Lodge & Restaurant will be built this year. 

A new 17-story savings building opposite 
the courthouse is another major project un- 
der construction in downtown Peoria. This 
office building, retail plaza, and parking deck 
will cost $5 million. First Federal Savings & 
Loan Association will own and operate the 
first six floors. The 11-floor office building 
tower will be owned and operated by Na- 
tional Building Corp., of Nashville, Tenn. 
Part of the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy late this year. 

A new four-story Peoria Savings & Loan 
Association Building was completed late in 
1964. In the same block, major remodeling 
of the Jefferson Trust & Savings Bank and 
the Workingmen’s Savings & Loan Associ- 
ation gave a new look to the entire block. 
The Voyager Inn will begin a $2 million ex- 
pansion program in mid-1965 which will add 
100 units. None of the new projects is more 
than one block from the new Peoria County 
Courthouse and all are being done without 
Federal grants. 

Three parking decks at the rear of some 
of Peoria’s largest retail stores have elim- 
inated most of the parking problems that 
have driven customers to suburban shopping 
centers in many cities. The several down- 
town retailers who have established stores 
in suburban shopping centers in Peorla have 
continued to operate their downtown stores. 

Some of the tremendous amount of new 
suburban Peorla construction is attributable 
to the displaced downtown retall establish- 
ments, warehouses and industrial plants, 
but much of it is new to Peoria. It includes 
numerous new warehouses, apartment build- 
ings, fraternity houses, dormitories, churches, 
and new industrial plants. Ten new proj- 
ects, including the construction of a second- 
ary airport, were announced in 1964 for one 
of Peoria’s industrial parks. 

Private enterprise is responsible for the 
South St. Francis project which necessitated 
the demolition of 70 homes on the fringe 
downtown area. A five-story Professional 
Building and a seven-story Ramada Motor 
Inn are under construction, The State of 
Ilinois has an $8 million mental health 
clinic under construction on North Univer- 
sity Avenue. It is a 200-bed hospital whose 
emphasis will be on outpatients. 

The progressive spirit that made Peorla 
an all America city in 1953 has continued 
to provide the leadership that has improved 
Peoria’s schools, hospitals, churches, retail 
stores, government, and recreational facili- 
ties. 


One of the recent evidences of Peoria’s 
cultural advantages is the building of a mil- 
lion dollar Lakeview Center for the Arts and 
Sciences, which is nearing completion. This 
educational, recreational, cultural center 
was designed by the California architectural 
firm of Victor Gruen & Associates. It ad- 
joins the new $100,000 Lakeview Plane- 
tarium. Funds for Lakeview Center were 
raised in a communitywide campaign in 
keeping with Peoria’s policy of using local 
money rather than Federal funds. 


The Successes of Project Hope in Peru 
and Ecuador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as a 
Senator from the State closest to our 
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neighbors to the south, I have followed 
with keen interest the successes of 
Project Hope in Peru and Ecuador. 

A large measure of Hope’s success can 
be directly attributed to one man, Dr. 
William B. Walsh, whose dynamic spirit 
is captured in an article published in a 
recent issue of the Hollywood, Fla., Sun- 
Tattler. Interviewed by Dick Thompson, 
this Washington heart specialist, who 
gave up his medical practice to turn a 
dream into reality, explains his guiding 
principles. 

Stated very simply, as outlined in the 
Sun-Tattler article, Dr. Walsh believes 
in a direct, person-to-person contact, to 
best educate the medical corps of a coun- - 
try. 

The correctness of this approach has 
been demonstrated by the adoption of 
Hope’s methods after the white hospi- 
tal ship SS Hope has left, and by the 
requests that Hope doctors remain, to 
supervise instruction in their medical 
schools and treatment in their hospitals. 

But, Mr. President—and more impor- 
tant—Project Hope's success is shown 
by the people Hope touches; by the sin- 
cere friendships developed while the 
great white ship is in port; and by the 
warm, tearful goodbys when the SS 
Hope weighs anchor, 

As Dr. Walsh told Mr. Thompson: 

It ls amazing to see their animosity shed, 
as though they had gotten in a cold shower, 
and come out with a whole new viewpoint. 


Mr. President, I believe that Dr. 
Walsh’s other observations on interna- 
tional relations and medicine merit the 
attention of all Senators; and I request 
that the entire Sun-Tattler article be 
printed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Hollywood (Fla.) Sun-Tattler, 

Mar. 26, 1965) 

EGET THOUSAND MAJOR SURGICAL OPERA- 
TIONS—Messace or “SS Hope”: Give 
HEALTH TO THE PEOPLE 
(By Dick Thompson, Sun-Tattler staff 

writer) 

“Hope is the common ingredient through- 
out the world.” 

Dr. William B. Walsh, originator of the idea 
for the floating school hospital, SS Hope, said 
this Wednesday in Hollywood where he was 
visiting friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Herbert. 

Walsh is a 45-year-old Georgetown Uni- 
versity-trained doctor dedicated to using his 
floating school hospital as the ideal vehicle 
for extending peace throughout the world. 

The project started in 1958 when President 
Eisenhower, a personal friend, discussed the 
idea with Walsh. The doctor immediately 
agreed, receiving the 15,000-ton ship which 
he says “the Government wouldn't want 
within 1,000 miles of our fleet in modern 
times.“ 

The Government still helps underwrite op- 
erating costs, along with industrial, private, 
and community donations. 

Walsh will be guest of honor at the Hope 
ball at 7 p.m. tomorrow at the Diplomat 
Country Club. The fundraising effort has 

been sold out for weeks. “This is the kind of 
community spirit that is helping people rec- 
ognize that the borders of the community 
extend throughout the world. Iam tremen- 
dously grateful to the people in Hollywood 
who have helped us so much.” 

‘Twelve area doctors and many nurses have 
taken part in the Hope program. 
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Walsh is a trim, concerned man who shows 
the Lines of responsibility he has assumed 
in his duties as administrator, fund-raiser, 
technician, doctor, and international good 
will ambassador. 

“Our p e is to make others self-suffi- 
cient, Without that, there isn't any hope. 
Disrael! said a nation is only as economically 
sound as its people are healthy, and we oper- 
ate on that idea.” He consistently uses the 
Plural we“ rather than the singular I.“ 

“Three-fourths of the children in most 
countries in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
die before they reach 5,” he said. We in- 
Sculated 80,000 Saigon children against the 
Whole list of diseases. In Ecuador we 
Teached almost every family in the country 
When we inoculated 250.000.“ 

Facts and figures are quoted as quickly 
as expressions of his concern or philosophy. 

“Tuberculosis and malaria are the two 
Most serious diseases. However, measles is 
the largest killer among children throughout 

world. 

“We've performed 8,000 major operations 
aboard ship and thousands ashore,” he said 
Teaching back through the years since 1958 
when he started out with just a handful of 
doctors and nurses. 

The SS Hope now has 35 doctors, 42 nurses, 
240 usable beds and a whole staff of aids and 
administrators. 

“The important thing,“ he said referring to 

figures he had just quoted, “is that all 
Of this work has been done in view of the 
fact that our major purpose is not adminis- 
tering to the needs of some local disaster, but 
& systematic program of training. = 

“Ours is the long-range project of training 
local people to take over when we leave. 
We train doctors, nurses, aids, dietitians, 
secretaries, accountants, and every type of 
laboratory and specialized technicians. 

“We should realize we have helped create 
& schizophrenic problem among some of the 
world’s peoples. We tell them to industrial- 
ize, forgetting it takes people to do it, and 
at the same time we don’t help them to be 
able to live their lives in order to realize the 
Progress of industrializing. 

“We've spent $100 billion in foreign aid 
trying to effect change, but the people never 
See it. Bureaucracy causes enormous handi- 
Caps. There are plans about plans about 
more plans. Foreign aid works primarily 
When it is channeled through voluntary 
gencies such as ours; it reaches the people 
and they realize where it is coming from.” 

As the doctor gets more involved in his 
Subject his speech quickens. 

“The one thing you can always reach the 
People with is health. The Marshall plan 
Worked because we were working with an 
elite cadre. This is not the case in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, 

“There are only three continents in my 
world.“ he said, referring to Asia, Africa, 
&nd Latin America. “And we have to reach 

sẹ people directly. The reason for their 
Condition is the complete and absolute in- 
eMciency and lack of education. 

“We never had trouble with Vietcong. We 

ve & commodity they know their people 
Need. It was very interesting to go into 
Villages and through the jungles unharmed; 
Untroubled. The reason Indonesia went 

munist is because only one in seven 
People are able to work. And they can only 
Work 3 or 4 hours daily. The rest are blind 
Or sick. There is no problem taking over a 
country that is 30 to 40 percent tubercular.” 

Walsh divides his time between his admin- 
istrative duties in Washington where his 
Wife, Helen, and their three sons, William, 
Junior (Trinity College), John, and Tommy 

ve, and technical duties aboard ship now 
anchored in Conakry, Guinera. 
con doctor says he is “satisfied with 5 
urs" sleep a night. He suffered a severe 
Case of malaria himself a year ago and lost 
good portion of the hearing in his left ear. 
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“I only wish the people in this country 
would realize the real conditions in the 
world. I've seen it for years and still don't 
really believe it. We have trainees in Africa 
that refuse to eat every day because they 
don't want to return to the starvation diet 
when the ship leaves. 

“The real message in our program is not 
the facts and statistics, but the satisfaction 
of watching people become self-sufficient,” 

Dr. Walsh says one great personal satisfac- 
tion is “changing the image of the American 
people throughout the world. It is amazing 
to see their animosity shed as though they 
had gotten into a cold shower and come out 
with a whole new viewpoint. 

“By working together in villages and cities 
we really get an amazing understanding 
among the people. We went to Peru and 
had large demonstrations and signs reading 
‘Gringo go home’. When we finshed our 
project there a local editorial read ‘Why did 
the Gringo have to teach us to take care of 
our own people?“ 

“I remember reading in that editorial that 
‘the word “gringo” will never be treated with 
scorn again,’ That is a source of enormous 
satisfaction.” 

Operating budget for this year will come to 
$4 or $5 million. The staff is composed of 
persons from 43 States and has established 
three medical centers the world. 
A 600-bed hospital in Djakarta is operated 100 
percent by persons trained by the staff mem- 
bers of the SS Hope. 


Today’s Lack of Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial from the Chula Vista, 
Calif., Bulletin, of May 12, 1965. 

This editorial is most timely, in that 
it deals with patriotic duties of every 
American citizen, and compares the cur- 
rent lack of patriotism vis-a-vis to the 
patriotism which was so strong at the 
time of the Second World War. There 
were no American boys tearing up their 
draft cards and refusing to fight for 
America. Had they done so, at that time 
it would have been treason, and should be 
so regarded today. 

The editorial follows: 

EDITORIALLY Yours 


(By Larry Jones) 

What has happened to the old-fashioned 
idea that being an American citizen is the 
greatest feeling in the world? Actually, it 
depresses me to think that being an Ameri- 
can and being a patriot should even be de- 
scribed as old fashioned. 

But that’s the area in which we're working 
on this editorial. 

OK, I'm old fashioned. I'm 41 years of 
age, I'm a veteran of oversea action in the 
South Pacific in World War U and I'm still 
one of these guys who gets a tear in his eye 
and lump In his throat when something sym- 
bolic of this great country arouses my 
emotions. 

Last week I attended a school meeting 
where my 10-year-old son is a Cub Scout. 
At this particular function my Cub was in 
charge Cub den which presented the colors. 
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there in front of 200 assorted 

ed them in the pledge of alle- 
giance to our flag, and I am not ashamed to 
admit that I cried a little bit. I'd also cry 
& little bit if this same little som of mine 
ever has to carry or protect our colors on 
some foreign battlefield. But, like at the 
school, I'll be proud of him, And I'll be 
proud I produced him to share his burden 
in the protection of this country and to help 
guard all the wonderful things we take for 
granted in our free society. 

I'm old fashioned enough to get sick to my 
stomach when I read about California col- 
lege students demonstrating against the 
American intervention in the Dominican 
Republic. It wasn't only at Berkeley. It 
also happened right here at the San Diego 
campus of the University of California. The 
daily papers carried the story and pictures 
of this unsavory demonstration. 

In the same paper I read about the 40 or 
more students on the main campus at Berke- 
ley who gathered in assembly and burnt their 
draft cards in protest against our militance 
in Santo Domingo and in Vietnam. 

Where have we been lax? Where have we 
missed the boat? Twenty-four years ago I, 
and hundreds of thousands like me, flocked 
to the recruiting stations in a grey December 
of 1941. The lines of volunteers were so long 
that the recruiters couldn't find enough hotel 
rooms and eating establishments to accom- 
modate the enlistees. I enlisted in Dallas, 
Tex., and we had to wait almost 4 days to get 
on the train for San Diego. I can go on, and 
on, and on, No point in doing that. The 
point is this: What is the matter with being 
an American? What is the matter with sup- 
porting the leaders of this country? What 
has happened to the idea that “America is 
our country, right or wrong—our country"? 

To me there are no degrees of Americanism. 
You don’t qualify your attitude about how 
our country acts in an international crisis. 
You can criticize, you can scream—that’s 
your right. But if all the true values of being 
an American citizen are imbedded deep down 
in your insides you'll pitch in and do all you 
can to help and support the decisions made 
by those who have been empowered to direct 
the foreign affairs of this country, 

Flag waving? You're damned right I'm 
flag waving. I'm waving the American flag. 
voluntarily. You'd better join me, or we 
may be waving a Red flag—and it won't be 
because we like it. 

And there won't be any draft cards to burn, 
either. All you'll have to worry about is 
what labor camp you'll be working in. 


James Gerhardt, Winner of the Maryland 
Optimists Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an optimistic speech by a young 
Baltimorean, 16-year-old James Ger- 
hardt, the winner of both the Baltimore 
and the Maryland State Optimists com- 
petition. On Friday, the Maryland con- 
test was held in Ocean City and Mr. 
Gerhardt was named the winner of a 
$500 scholarship. This accomplishment 
has earned him the right to compete for 
a $1,000 scholarship in the national con- 
test, to be held in New Orleans. 
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I am happy to have received from Jim 
Gerhardt a copy of the speech, and to 
share it with other Senators. 


There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPTIMISM; FORMULA FOR FREEDOM 
(By James Gerhardt) 


Too often we have glibly uttered such 
phrases as “Vigilance, the eternal price of 
freedom.” Personally, I feel that all Amer- 
icans should be familiar with these slogans 
and often ponder their significance. There- 
fore, I am very happy for the opportunity 
given to me today to discuss with you, 
“Optimism: Formula for Freedom.” 

Without optimism, the idea of independ- 
ence would never have entered into the 
minds of those beaten and broken colonists 
of America, Theirs was a seemingly hopeless 
plight, as the histories proclaim. They were 
being unjustly treated by a government in 
which they were not even represented. 
Their only resort, revolt, was absurd; for 
how could a few bickering, uneducated back- 
woodsmen hope to make any stand against 
the most prodigious army and navy in the 
world. 

Gazing into the past, we see a handful of 
gallant rebels gloriously striking lightning 
blows at a mighty oppressor. Actually, the 
picture was somewhat different. However, 
we are concerned only with the rebels. In 
order to see them in a realistic light, let's 
compare their situation to one famillar to 
us, Remember the class elections held in 
October? Your best friend was nominated 
for president, but, unfortunately, you 
seemed to be his only supporter. It was 
pretty hard to vote for him, wasn't it? You 
may believe that all the colonists were for 
independence, but this was not the case. 
Only one-third of the colonists were for 
independence, and not even all of these were 
ready to fight for it. 

One year before the war terminated, our 
Army was composed of approximately 43,750 
men. Not only did this feeble army have to 
contend with the greatest land and sea 
power in the world, but it also was faced with 
a civil war as cruel and as real as the one 
which occurred in 1861. 

These patriots weren't superkuman rocks 
standing against a mighty Atlantic. -They 
were tired, discouraged and desperate men. 
They had fought and died in weather that 
we would shrink from. To make this situa- 
tion real again, look to yourself to see them, 
We get frustrated from splashing through 
a few puddles or a couple of inches of snow. 
This, however, was what they lived in, 
fought in, fell into and died in. They saw 
their friends dropped by silver bayonets and 
hissing bullets. In this crisis there was en- 
kindled the passionate desire to strike back. 
Momentarily defeated, the burning spark of 
optimism lit the torch of freedom. They 
ralled and finally won; they were free. No 
treasury, no one deed, no monument can 
ever repay the eternal debt which we owe to 
these pioneers. Only our constant efforts to 
preserve this Nation for which they sweated, 
bled and died can repay our honorable dead. 
We must give ourselves with our whole 
heart and soul. We must try, as these fron- 
tiersmen did, to strike for freedom wher- 
ever and whenever it 18 possible, not by de- 
stroying all people who do not share our 
beliefs, economic status or political policies, 
but by being the most perfect citizens we 
can be, by using our freedoms to preserve 
our country. This philosophy, combined 
with a trust in ourselves and the God who 
gave us life, shall produce an America that 
our forefathers dreamed of, an America of 
the people, by the people and for the people. 
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The Long Upswing—I, II, and III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr Speaker, some- 
times when I read a good editorial, I 
would like to commend the writer by 
name. Unfortunately, authors of edi- 
torials are generally anonymous souls. 

Three fine essays appeared on suc- 
cessive days in the Washington Post re- 
cently, each entitled, “The Long Up- 
swing.” What they were marking was 
the 51-month anniversary of the longest 
uninterrupted peacetime era of pros- 
perity in the history of the country. 

While I feel that an overemphasis was 
placed on tax reduction, which was given 
too much credit for “the long upswing,” 
I still beleive the three pieces extremely 
worttiwhile. 

The second editorial answered the 
question of whether the upswing had 
been sustained by accident or design by 
stating, correctly, I believe, that it 
was design—the pursuit of appropriate 
economic policies” that brought about 
our period of prosperity. I have 
been saying for a long time that periods 
of recession or economic progress are 
man made—that there is no natural law 
which states that every so often we must 
take an economic nose dive. 

We have discovered a number of ways 
to stop inflation but we have never dis- 
covered a way to end a depression 
quickly. 

I believe that the author might have 
paid more attention to the fact that in- 
terest rates and money supply were man- 
aged fairly correctly during the 51-month 
period. There has been available credit 
at not too exorbitantly high interest 
rates. 3 

One of the dangers confronting our 
contemporary economy is that selfish in- 
terests within the banking community 
may succeed in breaking the 4.25-percent 
ceiling on interest rates for long-term 
Government securities, an event that 
would bring calamity. Such a tragedy 
would result in a general rise in interest 
rates, that are totally uncalled for. 

It has been apparent for many months 
that there has been a concerted drive 
on the part of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and its propaganda machine 
and lobby to increase the present rates 
that have given the banking industry the 
highest profits in its history. 

It is too bad that the author omitted 
the important role comparatively reason- 
able interest charges has played, along 
with an adequate money supply and 
credit availability, in the longevity of 
our current prosperous era. The author 
might well have warned, too, that tight- 
ening credit and upping interest at this 
time would most certainly prove a death 
blow to the long upswing, which can con- 
tinue if we so will it. 


For the benefit of the Congress and the 
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readers of the Recorp, I now submit the 
three fine editorials: 
Tre LONG Upswinc—tI 

This day marks the passing of an eco- 
nomic milestone. For the past 51 months, 
the American economy has continued to 
grow without significant interruption, break- 
ing a century-old record for the longevity 
of upswings. It is an event that calls not 
for ceremonial rhetoric or an effulgence of 
self-congratulations, but rather a sober anal- 
ysis of the significance of the accomplish- 
ment and a consideration of the lessons that 
it holds for the future. 

First, an arithmetic note on the milestone 
that has been passed. According to the 
monthly business cycle chronology of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, a 
record of upswings and downswings dating 
back to 1854, the average duration of eco- 
nomic expansion periods in the United 
States is 30 months. But if the war years, 
the years of the Civil War and two World 
Wars, are excluded, the average duration of 
peacetime expansion is 26 months. 

Of the 22 peacetime expansions, 21 lasted 
for 37 months or less. The only near rival 
to the current upswing is the 50-month ex- 
pansion from the nadir of the great depres- 
sion in March 1933, to the cyclical peak of 
May 1937, the upper turning point of the 
“Roosevelt recession.” But the 50-month up- 
swing of the 1930's is a bizarre yardstick with 
which to measure the longevity of economic 
expansion. It marked the recovery from the 
most devastating depression in American his- 
tory, a recovery so incomplete that more 
than 14 percent of the labor force was un- 
employed in the “peak” year of 1937. 

The current expansion began rather inaus- 
Piciously in February, 1961, following upon 
& period which can be justly characterized 
as one of economic stagnation. Before the 
economy had fully recovered from the 1957- 
58 recession, a concern for the balance-of- 
payments deficit and a wholly unjustified 
fear of inflation led to the adoption of re- 
strictive monetary and fiscal measures. AS 
& result the economy expanded for only 25 
months, and at the business cycle peak of 
May, 1960, 5.1 percent of the labor force was 
unemployed. 

An unbiased measure of the stagnation 
that afflicted the economy is obtained by 
measuring the growth, the gross national 
product (corrected for price changes) be- 
tween cyclical peaks. Between the peak of 
1957 and the peak of 1960, the real GNP grew 
at an average annual rate of only 2.7 per- 
cent, well below the historical average. But 
between the peak of 1960 and the first quar- 
ter of 1965, a period of 434 years, the real 
GNP has grown at an average annual rate 
of slightly more than 4 percent, 

The nearly 50-percent increase in the 
growth rate and the recordbreaking longev- 
ity of the present upswing are developments 
of which the country can be justly proud. 
But it 18 fair to ask whether this economic 
bounty is the creature of accident or de- 
sign. An attempt to provide some answers 
will be made in a subsequent editorial. 


Tue Lonc Upswinc—IL 


The fluctuations that have characterized 
economic growth in modern times are com- 
pounded of diverse elements. Those which 
are properly economic“ are related broadly 
to the making and spending of money; and 
as such they usually are amenable to statis- 
tical measurement. But there is a second 
Melange of forces that falls into a cauldron 
labeled “confidence.” In that cauldron the 
political and psychological potions boil, fill- 
ing the atmosphere with vapors that becloud 
men’s vision. Both sets of interrelated for- 
ces, those which can be coldly measured and 
those which can only be adumbrated bY 
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historians, are essential to an explanation 
of what is being justly celebrated as the long- 
est economic expansion in recent history. 

The evidence indicates that the current 
upswing, while unbroken, has not proceeded 
Smoothly along its upward course. A sharp 
rebound soun regained the ground lost dur- 
ing the 1960-61 recession. But early in 1962 
the vigor of the expansion began to ebb. 
And by the late spring a chorus of Cassan- 
Aras was busily prognosticating the onset of 
the fifth, postwar recession. 

The fatigue that almost ended with the 
death of the expansion in the autumn of 
1962 provides a classic example of the man- 
ner in which economic and psychological for- 
ces interact. On the economic side, a num- 
ber of factors were responsible for the per- 
slstence of excess capacity and a low level 
Of profits. There was the fiscal drag of the 
high, wartime tax rates. There wns the re- 
Structive policy of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities that halted the growth of the money 
Supply by mid-1962. But the most menacing 
blow came from the political and psychologi- 
cal side. The President Kennedy did not gain 
the full confidence of the business commu- 
nity in 1960, and his reservoir of good will 
Was sorely depleted by the ugly dispute over 
Steel prices and the sharp break in the stock 
Market, both of which occurred in the fate- 
ful spring of 1962. 

What. turned the tide and saved the ex- 
Pansion from an untimely death was the 
Kennedy administration's shift toward a 
Genuinely expansive economic policy. The 
investment credit provisions of the 1962 Rev- 
enue Act and reform of the depreciation 
Guidelines were moves that helped to check 
the further erosion of business confidence. 
But the crucial turning point in business ex- 
Pectations coincided with the administra- 
tion's active commitment to reduce income 
taxes, When the drive to cut taxes began 
to take shape early in 1963, the volume of 
new orders placed with durable goods in- 
dustries rose sharply, ing the expan- 
sion of capital outlays that followed. 

The revival of confidence would not, of 
Course, have been sufficient to propel the 
economy along the path of rapid growth. 

were other favorable factors. Nearly 
57 percent of the automobiles in 1962 were 
Over 5 years old, a factor which set the stage 
tor the subsequent boom in new car sales. 
Price stability played a significant role in 
the striking expansion of U.S. exports. Since 
1961 private exports have risen from 820 
Dillion to an annual level of nearly $28 bil- 
lion. Finally, the stability of wages, by per- 
Mitting unit labor costs to decline, con- 
tributed greatly to the growth of profits, 
Profits which in turn stimulated investment. 

The first editorial ended with the question 
Of whether the upswing has been sustained 
by accident or design. The answer is that it 
Was design—the pursuit of appropriate eco- 
nomic policies culminating in the tax cut 
of 1964—that tipped the scales. Our final 
editorial in this series will discuss the meas- 
ures that must be taken to strengthen eco- 
homic policy in the future. 

Tue LONG USWING—III 

There was a time when Americans, like 
the figures in a Greek tragedy, looked upon 
the recurrence of economic recessions as a 
Phenomenon over which mere mortals have 
no control. But the times have changed. 
The President's Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers, in its report on the long upswing, 
States that: “It is premature to say that 
business cycles have been eliminated. But 
we now know that there is no necessary 
Teason why an expansion must end in 26 
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months, 36 months, 80 months or any other 
arbitrary length of time.” 

The Council members share the econo- 
mist's reluctance to write what might be a 
premature epitaph for the business cycle. 
They are painfully aware of the fact that 
consumers will not continue to buy 8 or 9 
million cars each year, that housing markets 
can be saturated, that narrowing profit mar- 
gins can sour businessmen's expectations and 
cause the volume of investment in new capi- 
tal equipment to decline. These develop- 
ments are inherent in an enterprise economy, 
but they need not produce recurrent slumps 
in aggregative business activity. Wise Gov- 
ernment policies, by mitigating and re- 
versing the forces of recession can so limit 
economic fluctuations that they are mani- 
fested only as changes, speedups and slow- 
downs, in the rate of economic growth. 

The experience of the past 61 months 
proves beyond any doubt that there are 
effective fiscal and monetary tools avail- 
able for mitigating cyclical fluctuations. But 
although the tax cut of 1964 has proved a 
stunning success, the arsenal of policy weap- 
ons is far from adequate. 

It should not in the future require 18 
months of debate to convince the Congress 
and the American people that the economy 
can be stimulated by tax reduction. But a 
considerable period of time would still have 
to elapse between the appearance of the first 
danger signal and the time when Congress 
could be expected to act to reduce taxes. 
It is this delay that weakens the defense 
against recessions. Until the Congress grants 
the President limited authority to reduce 
payroll taxes—or at the very least estab- 
lishes special, emergency procedures for deal- 
ing with White House requests for tax reduc- 
tlon—the economy will continue to be vul- 
nerable to business cycles. 


Endorsement of Vietnam Policy by 
Chicago Circle Young Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a resolution adopted by the Chicago 
Circle Young Republicans dated April 
22, 1965, with respect to our policy in 
Vietnam and ask that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconb, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CHICAGO CIRCLE 
Loud REPUBLICANS, APRIL 22, 1965 

Whereas U.S. military personnel are in 
South Vietnam at the request of the South 
Vietnamese Government. 

Whereas these forces are ass! the 
Vietnamese Government in fighting armed 
Communist aggression. 

Whereas the U.S. current policy in Viet- 
nam is one of peace through firmness and 
not one of defeat: Therefore be it 

Resolved, We, the Chicago Circle Young 
Republicans endorse the U.S. current policy 
in Vietnam; be it further 

Resolved, We do not approve of those 
groups which advocate a cessation of the 
current Vietnamese policy. 
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Short Talk Before the Boy Scouts Black- 
hawk Council in Rockford, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B.- ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, it was our great good fortune 
to have as our speaker at the annual 
dinner meeting of the Blackhawk Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America in Rock- 
ford, III., on May 16, 1965, Gen. James 
H. Doolittle. His long and distinguished 
career in aviation has made him a truly, 
legendary hero. It would be difficult in- 
deed to select from his career any par- 
ticular event, so many and varied have 
been his exploits. In World War II his 
leadership in both the Pacific and in 
North Africa was a decisive element in 
our ultimate victory over the Axis 
Powers. However, even more significant 
than his wartime exploits 1s the fact 
that he has served as a hero for the boys 
of America—a man to whom they could 
look for inspiration because of his valor, 
patriotism, and great contributions to 
the field of aviation. 

America will forever be indebted to 
General Doolittle. Moreover, because of 
his interest in the youth of America, 
and particularly his recognition of 
Scouting as one of our most useful tools 
in molding a generation of patriotic and 
self-reliant young Americans, he has 
made contributions during peacetime 
that equal if not exceed his great con- 
tributions during time of war. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased at this point 
to include the very excellent remarks de- 
livered by Gen. James Doolittle at the 
Boy Scout Blackhawk Area Council 
meeting. I am sure that everyone who 
reads them will be impressed with the 
succinct and eloquent fashion in which 
General Doolittle has restated some of 
our essential American beliefs: 

Smorr TaLk Berrorr tHe Bor Scour 

BuackHAwkK COUNCIL MEETING IN ROCKFORD, 

ILL, 


(By J. H. Doolittle) 

T believe in the Boy Scouts and I believe 
in America. 

We Americans are very fortunate. 

We live in the greatest country in the 
world. 

It has been said that our country is great 
largely because of its abundant natural 
resouces. 

This is true, but it must be remembered 
that our most important natural resoure is 
our people; and the principal reason for our 
greatness is the high morality, clear fore- 
sight, and abundant energy—willingness to 
work—of our Founding Fathers and their 
successors. 

We—particularly the young people who 
will soon be directing the destiny of our 
Nation—have a solemn obligation to protect 
and perpetuate integrity, opportunity, and 
freedom in America. 

History teaches us that every great civiliza- 
tion, which has flourished and fallen, has 
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failed largely because of an erosion of moral 
values and a gradual unwillingness to exert 
the considerable effort necessary to continue 


from immorality and laziness. 

People who have it too good—that is to 
say, too easy—for too long incline to get soft 
and lazy. The motive necessary for great 
effort and great accomplishments no longer 
exists. 

They are no longer willing to work— 
physicially and mentally—and to sacrifice 
in order to maintain their position and 
prestige. Eventually they are unable to 
compete and, when it finally becomes neces- 
sary, unable to fight effectively for their 
survival. 

Then some more ambitious and aggressive 
nation comes along and takes them over. 

We must be sure that this does not happen 
to us. 

We have had a very high standard of liv- 
ing for along time. 

This is good, but we must see that it does 
not make us soft. 

There is a very strong tendency for this 
to happen; particularly when we forego dis- 
cipline and responsibility and consistently 
live beyond our means, 

A very wise friend of mine expresses it 
succinctly by saying: “Beware the ravages of 
prosperity.” 

Any attempt to maintain the status quo 
without progress through effort—any desire 
to get something for nothing—unfavorably 
affects our sense of values and—over the 
long haul—is doomed to failure and disap- 
pointment. 

Technology, which gives us many good 
things and should make our lives easier, is 

many difficult problems for which we 
do not yet have answers. 

More leisure is certainly desirable, but it 
is useful only if we plan the suitable em- 
ployment of that leisure time. 

Time is a valuable commodity. We must 
not waste it. 

Certainly we must help our less fortunate 
brothers. Jesus said: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself." It is our duty to serve 
our fellow man, But the most valuable help 
we can give a person—or another nation—is 
to assist them in achieving the ability—and 
in some cases the desire—to help themselves. 

Education and training are prime in- 
gredients of this help; and we must furnish 
encouragement and incentives to stimulate 
effort. 

We must help in such a way as to assure 
that shiftlessness is not encouraged and that 
the dole does not become a way of life. 

Abraham Lincoln said: “You cannot estab- 
lish sound security by spending more than 
you earn. You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away man’s initiative and 
independence, You cannot help men per- 
manently by doing for them what they could 
and should do for themselves.” 

If I may indulge in a gross oversimplifica- 
tion of the problem: It seems to me that a 
fundamental problem in America today is a 
change in order—an inversion—by many 
people, of our basic national values. 

Our forefathers inclined to think of God, 
country. occupation, family and friends, and 
finally self; in that order. 

They were religious and put worship of God 
before everything else. 

They were patriotic and were willing to 
work, sacrifice and, if necessary, die for their 
ideals and for their country. 

They worked hard and had pride of work- 
manship and pride of accomplishment. 

They loved their family and a friend was 
a cherished possession. But family and 
friends came after God, country and work. 
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And last of all they thought of themselves 
and their personal needs. 

Today many people think first of them- 
selves. 

Warranted self-confidence and justifiable 
personal pride, tempered by humility, are 
virtues. Conceit and selfishness are vices. 

Nationally, instead of providing incentives 
for effort and excellence, it sometimes seems 
that we act in such a way as to encourage 
selfishness and laziness. 

We are so anxious to protect the rights 
of the individual that we frequently, in try- 
ing to do so, interfere with the smooth func- 
tioning of the body politic. We violate the 
rights of others, 

I believe that everyone, regardless of race, 
color or creed, has the right to think, say and 
do exactly as he chooses, up to the point 
where he begins to interfere with the rights 
of others. 

Forgetting the obligation which is a con- 
comitant part of personal freedom is one of 
the problems which is plaguing us today. 

After having taken care of their personal 
problems some people next incline to think 
of family and friends. What can they get 
for them? 

Work, to many, has become largely a means 
to an end. It permits them to eat. 

It is rarely that the worker today works for 
the sheer pleasure of doing. That is, unless 
he is doing some one, not some thing. 

Patriotism. Perhaps the simplest diction- 
ary definition of patriotism is love of country. 
To me patriotism represents a code to live 
by. The late, great General MacArthur, in 
his final address to the Corps at West Point, 
described it in three words: “honor, duty, 
country.” 

To my distress patriotism is often belittled 
as an old-fashioned, unenlightened and un- 
worthy emotion. 

Well, when I can hear “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and see our flag pass by and not 
feel an emotion in my heart and mind, and 
a lump in my throat—that I have indeed 
lived long enough. 

And far too many people give only lip 
service—or no service at all—to God, to love, 
to the Golden Rule and to an ethical stand- 
ard of conduct. 

I am convinced that much of the trouble 
here in America—and throughout the world— 
is because of the reversal of those five funda- 
mental values. 

I speak, of course, in generalities and on 
the average. Certainly we have many God- 
fearing, patriotic, hard-working people in 
America today—and certainly some of our 
ancestors were stinkers. 

But equally certainly we are not Improv- 
ing as a people and as a nation as rapidly 
as we might—and should. 

How well we would do if all of our people 
were to live in accordance with the Boy 
Sout law and the Boy Scout oath. 

We would all be trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. 

We would do our duty to God and country, 
we would help others at all times and would 
keep ourselves physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. 

Let's all live as we recommend that the 
Boy Scouts live. We will have—and continue 
to have—an even better, fairer, finer, strong- 
er America. 

What a wonderful example we will set for 
the rest of the world. 

And someday perhaps, when people, every- 
where, improve, our morality, honesty, com- 
passion, justice, responsibility, intelligence, 


will hope for: An understanding, friendly, 
and peaceful world. 
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Farm Labor To Be Political Issue, 
Assemblyman Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to insert my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recor, I wish to 
include an article appearing in the San 
Diego Union on May 15, 1965. This ar- 
ticle fully supports the statements I made 
2 weeks ago on the floor of this House. 

(By Arthur Ribbel) 

SacraMento.—The lack of farm labor in 
California, emphasized by crops rotting on 
the ground, will be a political issue next 
year, according to a veteran legislator, As- 
semblyman Alan Pattee, Republican, of 
Salinas. 

Pattee, a rancher, represents a district 
where crops, notably strawberries, have rot- 
ted on the ground for the lack of workers 
to harvest them. 

Pattee and Senator Fred Farr, Demcrat, 
of Carmel, in the same district, recently dis- 
tributed boxes of strawberries from Salinas 
to legislators and newsmen at the capitol, 
with attached cards saying “SOS—Save Our 
Strawberries.” 

The worker shortage occurred after Con- 
gress failed to extend the Mexican farm la- 
bor (bracero) program which ended Decem- 
ber 31. Since then, the State and Fed- 
eral Government employment experts have 
been trying to enlist enough domestic work- 
ers to fill the gap. Growers said they have 
Tailed. 

CHALLENGE ISSUED 


Pattee put the trouble into the political 
arena when he said, “I hope that rotting 
food in the fields will be thoroughly photo- 
graphed and documented so that in future 
elections the failure of Washington and Sac- 
ramento administrations can be made per- 
fectly plain.” 

Not long afterward, Representative JAMES 
B. Urt, Republican, of Santa Ana, demanded 
the impeachment of Governor Brown for the 
farm labor situation. 

Pattee criticized the administration of U.S. 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, who has 
said he would not recommend any foreign 
workers be imported into California until 
domestic workers were placed in the fields. 

CALLED “WHIMS” 


“Never in the history of this democracy 
have we seen the entire economy of 8 
State from fields to the grocery 
shelves * * * dependent on the unknowl- 
edgeable whims of one man 2,500 miles 
away,” said Pattee, referring to Wirtz. 

“The entire situation has been a mess from 
the beginning,” Pattee said. 

“First the Governor failed to go directly to 
the President to seek assistance in getting 
in motion the negotiations with Mexico for 
supplemental help,” Pattee said. 

“Then the Secretary of Labor came out 
here with a closed mind and tried to learn in 
4 days about one of the most complex 
problems to confront any State. Later, in- 
stead of selecting a panel of knowledgeable 
growers, labor people and industrial leaders, 
he selected three academic professors to pass 
judgment.” 
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Pattee said Wirtz was “too late with too 
little.” in permitting “a dribbling of foreign 
Workers in the fields.” 

He also said that Brown had become en- 
gaged in a political battle over farm labor. 
Brown has asked Wirtz for more foreign 
Workers, while labor opposes such a move, 
Contending there are enough domestic 
Workers available if wages and working con- 
ditions are right. 

It would be hard to find a politican at the 
Capitol who would deny that farm labor will 
be high on the “hot issue” list next year 
When Brown's term expires. 


Forestry's Part in the Industrial Develop- 
ment of Wisconsin: Today and Tomorrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
man who has had a great deal of practi- 
Cal experience is now showing concern 
With the problem of using our forest re- 
Sources to the ultimate benefit of the 
Most people made some comments I 
Would like to bring to the attention of my 
Colleagues. 

John R. Kimberly, president and 
Brandson of one of the founders of the 
93-year-old Kimberly-Clark Corp. of 
Wisconsin, made his remarks at a spe- 
cial Governor's Conference on Forestry 
and Forest Land Use in Madison, Wis. 

Mr. Kimberly's own firm, I might point 
out, practices the conservation he 
Preaches, planting 20 million new trees a 
year, or three for every one harvested. 
His firm also maintains a 160-acre ex- 
Perimental forest to develop new and 
Stronger strains of trees. Finally, his 
company makes the 1144 million acres of 
forest land it controls available to the 
Bublic with minimum restriction. 

The significance of Mr. Kimberly’s 
Speech is the concern shown by one of 
the captains of the wood-using industry 
as to the adequacy of its resource base 
in the future. 

By the year 2000, wood requirements 
will increase 80 percent and in some cate- 
Sories there will not be enough to meet 
Projected demands. Today, concern of 
future supplies is being shown by all re- 
Source-based industries. All people are 

ming increasingly concerned about 
man’s impact on his environment, on the 
total natural endowment of earth and, 
in particular, about the intricate web of 
life, the balanced interdependence of 
life forms from soil bacteria to the high- 
est mammals, of which we are a part. 

The protection and preservation of our 
Natural heritage, the great outdoors, is 
One of our most pressing problems, as 
Projections show that increased leisure 
time increase recreational demands to 
tel a median of 10 times by the year 

The increased used of private lands 
for recreation must become the means of 
Satisfying most of this projected demand. 
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The role of government is to do for the 
people what the people are unable to do 
for themselves, such as to save a wild 
river or a significant portion of our shore- 
lines. 

I am pleased that Mr. Kimberly’s 
speech, which follows, shows these con- 
cerns about the future: 

Forestry’s PART IN THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF WISCONSIN: TODAY AND TOMORROW 


(An address by John R. Kimberly, president 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp,, Neenah, Wis., at 
the Governor’s Conference on Forestry and 
Recreation Land Use, Madison, Wis., May 
14, 1965) 

I am convinced that Wisconsin's forests 
can once again play a significant role in this 
State’s total economy. It may not be the 
role of the late 1890's when forestry was 
king, and Wisconsin led the Nation in lum- 
ber production, for there will never be that 
much mature forest land in the State again. 

But certainly the potential exists for a 
much larger and healthier industry. There 
is potential for more intensive utilization of 
what we grow, potential for development of 
new forest lands, and just as importantly, 
there is a growing market potential for new 
products made of wood and wood fibers, 

The prospect is not all rosy, however. On 
the other side of the coin our foresters. and 
their customers are faced with growing com- 
petition. Wisconsin's forests must vie with 
the products of other Midwestern States and 
other regions of the United States on the 
basis of price, quality, and availability. And 
they must compete in some cases with prod- 
ucts manufactured from chemicals, plastics, 
and other nonwood materials. And, as is if 
there wasn't enough competition in the mar- 
ketplace, there is also competition for the 
very land on which we grow our commercial 
forest crops. 

For these reasons I am happy that the 
Governor has seen fit to call this conference. 
It is time to take a long, hard look at our re- 
newable forest resources and determine their 
likely condition tomorrow and 35 years from 
tomorrow. 

We should assure ourselves, at the very 
least, that we know what we are doing when 
we decide this year and next what the in- 
dustry’s posture will be in the year 2000 
for as you well know that is the type of 
long range planning that the planters and 
users of trees must engage in. And in fair- 
ness it should be admitted that a certain 
lack of planning has characterized the de- 
velopment of Wisconsin's forests in the past. 
The charted history of forestry here looks 
like one big roller coaster ride, a condition 
for which foresters, farmers and public ofl- 
cials of the past must share the blame. 

However, the future of an industrialized 
State such as Wisconsin demands planning. 

Interestingly it was forestry that spawned 
two of the State's largest industries, machin- 
ery manufacture and papermaking, in the 
late 1800's. Both of these industries grew 
to their current positions of industrial lead- 
ership as lumbering went into a decline and 
intensive farming—then possible in clear- 
ings literally carved from our forests—be- 
came for a time the State’s No. 1 occupation. 

The scales have now tipped again. Today, 
although our automobile license plates still 
correctly proclaim Wisconsin as America’s 
Dairyland, only 150,000 persons work regu- 
larly in agriculture—half the number so em- 
ployed 50 years ago—to produce many times 
what their fathers did from about the same 
amount of land. 

And industry now is the mainstay of Wis- 
; providing 43 percent of 
Wisconsin's wages and salaries—compared to 
a nationwide share of 32 percent—with the 
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prospect of even greater dominance in the 
future. 

Where does the forest industry fit into 
this picture? My own industry—paper—is 
a good example. Our appetite for wood 
fibers has grown enormously just in the past 
two generations. 

Kimberly-Clark, for instance, has been a 
successful maker of printing papers for more 
than 40 years when the use, during World 
War I, of a soft, thin form of paper called 
creped wadding—now commonly referred to 
as tissue—as a surgical dressing, opened a 
potentially new and we believed profitable 
market. Kotex feminine napkins and Kleen- 
ex tissues, both introduced more than 40 
years ago, opened whole new marke 
vistas to the papermaker as well as to the 
grower of trees, 

The trend has since continued and shows 
little signs of changing. We manufacture 
more than 100 products today—at least half 
of them weren't even in existence before 
World War II. Our research and develop- 
ment scientists are studying more than 100 
product designs for possible introduction in 
the next 2 or 3 years. 

As you can see much of the growth of the 
reemerging forestry industry in Wisconsin 
can be attributed to the paper industry's 
growing demand for pulpwood. Pulpwood 
trees, which play a relatively minor role in 
the State's wood production at the turn of 
the century, today account for nearly half 
of our forest harvest—a tenfold increase over 
1900 and double the use of just 10 years ago. 
Last year pulpwood -brought $20 million to 
Wisconsin's tree farmers. 

But even at that, the State's forests pro- 
duce only about half of our paper industry's 
total pulpwood needs—the balance must be 
imported from nearby Lake States and Ca- 
nadian stands. Just to maintain that 50- 
percent share of the market the Wisconsin 
forest industry will have to add measurably 
to its growing stock in the next few years 
because economists are already talking of 
increased demands of 50 percent for paper 
just in the next 15 years. At least one re- 
sponsible source sees the total paper and 
paperboard industry's output as tripling by 
the year 2000. Wisconsin papermills will 
play a major part in that growth, I can as- 
sure you. 

Happily for the State's commercial for- 
esters there are also other customers for his 
growing stock. Some major investments in 
recent years have been made in plants to 
press and shape wood fibers into materials 
such as hardboard and particle board, and 
other firms have sprung up to convert these 
manmade boards to finished products. These 
new companies use tens of thousands of cords 
of wood now in surplus—growth that was 
considered until recently of no value or use 
to the industry—and large quantities of 
waste products from saw and limber mills. 

Today the total forest-based industry— 
combining pulp and paper, lumbering, furni- 
ture, and wood products—ranks as the State’s 
third largest employer with nearly 80,000 
workers and a payroll of nearly half a billion 
dollars. Sales of just the paper segment of 
the industry is estimated at more than a 
billion dollars annually. 

What of the future? I have spent some 
interesting hours recently studying the U.S. 
Forest Service's just released survey of timber 
trends, an attempt to project the growth and 
demand for U.S. wood to the year 2000—a 
mere 35 years off, Most of the trees that will 
be needed by that time are already in the 
ground, the few that aren't will have to be 
planted within the next few years. 

The report assumes that current popula- 
tion growth trends and the increasing eco- 
nomic health of the country will continue. 
It projects an increase in demand for all 
forest products of about 80 percent by the 
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year 2000. If anything, that is too conserva- 
tive an estimate. 

On the surface you would guess that a 
projection such as this would be music to 
the woodsman’s ears. Wisconsin's foresters 
will certainly share in such growth. But the 
report hits a sour note in the form of a 

which is just as applicable on the 
State level as on the national level. 

And that warning is: timber growth and 
forest Inventories in the United States will 
be sufficient to meet demands only for the 
next 20 to 30 years—but not in the last years 
of this century. 

Such a statement worries me, even though 
the same survey offers some very favorable 
predictions for the next 35 years and beyond 
about the availability of pulpwood. The 
nature and economics of the increasingly 
interdependent segments of the wood 
products business today are such that a 
sneeze in one area of the industry could well 
cause another segment to come down with 
pneumonia, 

The size of the supply-demand gap, ac- 
cording to the report, looks like this: 

By the year 2000, total projected forest 
growth will amount to an estimated 65 bil- 
lion board feet of sawtimber; but 

Projected demands will then total 81 mil- 
Hon board feet. 

The difference there is a full 16 percent, or 
roughly a shortage of 13 billion board feet 
a year. 

The solution to the problem, some experts 
believe, is intensive forest management ef- 
forts. By the year 2000 these efforts could, 
they say, succeed in a realizable growth of 
as much as 100 billion feet. 

Indeed, the Forest Service’s own experts 
suggest that the Nation’s commercial forest 
lands are fully capable of producing sub- 


stantially more than the projected growth if 


current levels of forest management could 
be successfully applied across the board. 
It’s a big and critical “if.” 

Most of the methods of better forest 
management that could be employed are 
known today and being used to some ex- 
tent in different parts of the industry. The 

is to make the application of these 
principles universal. 

One example of how that critical 13 bil- 
lion board feet could be raised is in timber 
stand improvement by thinning, removing 
cull trees and other cultural work. In re- 
cent years improvement efforts nationally 
have covered about 1.7 million acres a year— 
a sizable area but only a small fraction of 
the young-growth forests in need of such 
maintenance. 

Another method of stimulating increased 
forest growth involves higher utilization 
levels of timber, both in the woods and man- 
ufacturing plants. Sawdust will probably 
become a common raw element in papermak- 
ing one day, just a larger pieces of sawmill 
scrap have already made their place in the 
inventory of the pulpmaker in the form of 
chips. Ten years ago much of this waste was 
burned—today it provides Wisconsin paper- 
makers with the equivalent of 24,000 cords 
of pulpwood annually in the form of chips 
for pulp. N 

Still another area in which we could sub- 
stantially increase our forest reserves would 
be more intensive protection of growing stock 
from fire, insects and disease. Despite much 
work in this area, Wisconsin and the Nation 
still pay an awful toll in forest destruction 
by fire and pests. In this State alone some 
176 million cubic feet—about 37 percent of 
our annual forest growth is destroyed each 
year. This figure is slightly higher than the 
national average. 

And there are also a number of exciting 
new prospects for increased growth coming 
from our laboratories. The tree, a most com- 
plex organism, is just beginning to reveal 
some of its closely guarded secrets, and our 
research scientists are now g to iso- 
late some of the key factors which affect the 
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growth and structural development of some 
of our trees. 

The study of forest genetics holds great 
promise for the wood-using industries; at 
Kimberly-Clark we are attempting to develop 
a family of “super trees” with superior 
papermaking fibers as well as greatly in- 
creased growth characteristics. But the 
realization of these developments is still 
some years off. 

The very reai solution to the problem of 
a projected timber shortage in the year 2000 
is the planting or seeding of productive sites. 
In the United States during recent years tree 
planting has covered about 1.3 million acres 
annually—but more than 100 million acres 
of commercial forest land is described as 
either nonstocked or poorly stocked. 

In Wisconsin an estimated 1.2 million 
acres of poorly stocked and nonstocked land 
could be reforested. One expert predicts 
that an eventual yield of about half a mil- 
lion board feet of softwoods could be realized 
annually from these currently vacant lands— 
enough wood to satisfy the current require- 
ments of the State's three pine-using pulp- 
mills all of which must now obtain a major 
portion of their needs from outside the 
State. 

Our Chief State Forester, John A. Beale, 
reported last year that the heavily forested 
stands of northern Wisconsin, where the 
majority of our commercial wood is grown, 
are growing about 2.4 million cords annually, 
which is somewhat more than the annual 
cut. 


But it is only a small fraction of the area's 
potential. The present growth rate, Beale 
says, is about one-fourth of a cord per acre. 
With more intensive management growth of 
1 cord per acre—a fourfold improvement 
is possible. 

Both private and State groups in Wiscon- 
sin have, of course, been manfully engaged 
in the pursuit of planting more trees. Only 
eight States exceed Wisconsin in total acres 
planted, according to the American Forest 
Products Industries Association, a trade 
group. 

Trees for Tomorrow, a nonprofit Wisconsin 
organization sponsored by some of the State’s 
paper and power companies, gave away some 
32,000 trees in a recent year and machine- 
planted another 500,000 as part of a program 
to encourage interested landowners to 
crease growth. Special programs sponsored 
by the State conservation department are 
likewise helpful, The Wisconsin Tree Farm 
system, which is privately sponsored by the 
forest-using industries, was introduced to 
Wisconsin at the end of World War II. Tree 
farm members must demonstrate ability to 
manage their holdings within standards of 
modern, professional forestry. And the idea 
seems to be catching on. The number of 
accredited farms has jumped from 185 to 731 
in the past 4 years with more than a million 
and a quarter acres enrolled. 

Activities such as these are of extreme 
importance when you consider that small, 
private forest tracts of less than 500 acres 
make up more than 80 percent of Wisconsin's 
commercial forest land. These little farms 
are big business—175,000 individual owners 
grow trees on more than 9½ million acres. 
More than half of this group own forest 
plots of less than 100 acres. 

The nut of our problem then is to moti- 
vate and educate these small private op- 
erators to adopt modern methods of for- 
estry, for the land buying plans of the forest 
industry does not and cannot include pur- 
chase and consolidation of these independ- 
ent holdings. 

Which brings us to the matter of the in- 
creased. competition for the forest lands. 
The national timber trends predicts 
that the coming shortage of wood could 
be overcome if the intensive forestry meth- 
ods I've just discussed are adopted, and if 
present forest acreage doesn’t decrease. 
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While we can provide and practice im- 
proved management methods, we cannot 
plants, raise, and harvest trees on land that 
isn’t there. And there are enormous pres- 
sures building up in this State and elsewhere 
in the Nation to dedicate large tracts of 
existing producing forest land exclusively 
to single purposes, much of it to recreational 
and public monuments use. 

Should this happen on a grand scale, all 
of the intensive development and utilization 
efforts of the woods products industry, ail 
of the advanced forest management and 
conservation techniques now practiced, and 
all of the scientific breakthroughs dreamed 
of in our laboratories will not close the cóm- 
ing gap between wood demand and supply. 

I have no quarrel with recreational plan- 
ners. I am very much Interested in how my 
grandchildren will spend their increasing 
leisure time, but I’m also interested in how 
they and their friends will make a living in 
Wisconsin that will provide them with those 
leisure hours. 

I believe Wisconsin must plan not simply 
for the creation of playgrounds, but for the 
fullest possible use of all our resources, and 
that means the continuance of multiple 
use patterns in most of our forests. The 
theory of multiple use has evolved to answer 
the equally legitimate requirements of indus- 
try for raw materials, and society’s needs for 
watershed and wildlife protection and recre- 
ational space. It is a philosophy of accom- 
modating a maximum of compatible uses 
with the highest single potential use of the 
land. 


Wisconsin's forest industry has not ignored 
the outdoor and leisure-time values of its 
operations, It practices multiple-use and 
has done so for years. Several years ago 
19 of the largest landowners in the State, 
with combined holdings of more than a mil- 
lion acres of forest land, on the subject of 
public access to their property. The survey 
revealed that virtually all of their land was 
open to the public for hiking, picnicking, 
hunting, fishing, and all but a few acres were 
available at no cost, 

There hasn't been enough publicity about 
facts such as these, and perhaps there should 
be even more private land opened to the 
public, and more formal recreational facilities 
developed by these landowners, but this mil- 
lion acres is a good start—it’s a land area 
nearly as large as the combined national 
forests in Wisconsin and more than twice 
the size of all our State forests. 

Part of the so-called “recreational land 
crisis” fades when you consider that much 
forest land is already avatlable to the public 
without the Government having to buy it up 
and remove it from the tax rolls. 


On a smaller scale perhaps, but of just as 
much significance, is another program now 
developing with the encouragement of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which helps 
farmers convert all or part of their lands 
to commercial recreational areas for the 
creation of ski hills, golf courses, fishing and 
swimming lakes, or just in adding to the 
living space of the basic farm to accommo- 
date city dwellers in search of a real “farm 
vacation.” 

These are two existing programs out of 
probably many that could be developed as 
alternatives to losing more forest area to 
single-purpose use such as recreation and 
in the long haul perhaps losing our forest 
product markets also. 

I would like to recommend that the State 
undertake a study of the long-range factors 
that are affecting the health and welfare of 
the commercial forest Industry in Wisconsin 
and try to determine whether or not some 
formula—be it tax incentives or whatever— 
can be created to stimulate more effective 
forest practices and develop more commer- 
cial forest land. It is obvious to me we are 
not realizing our growth potential at this 
moment. 
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At the same time it would be wise to In- 
Quire as to the ways and means of encourag- 
ing the use of more multiple recreational 
and commercial use of privately owned for- 
est land as an alternative to removing more 

prime land from the tax rolls, I am afraid 
that any further narrowing of the forest 
tax base will only serve to price Wisconsin- 
Brown wood out of the market. 

I think forestry is an important enough 
Provider of raw material and jobs to the 
Wisconsin economy to warrant such a study. 
For these next few years will be critical. 
The reemergence of the woodland industry 
from its long depression can be stified over- 
night if our State planners don't show the 
Same zeal for protecting the future of Wis- 
consin’s commercial forests as they do in 
Promoting the development of tomorrow's 
Playgrounds. 

And if you think we've got lots of time to 
Worry about it, remember that the capture 
of the Milwaukee Braves by the city of At- 
lanta isn't the first time the South has drawn 
Wisconsin blood in recent years. First 
Georgia—and more recently Alabama—have 
Passed Wisconsin in total annual paper pro- 
duction tonnage. And other States with 
more favorable growing and tax climates and 
large forest inventories are coming on strong. 
They know what the size of the market for 
Paper and wood products is going to be 
tomorrow. 

Old Satchel Paige is supposed to have said: 
Don't look back—someone might be gain- 
ing.” I can assure you that Paige's advice 
is appropriate here. Several somebodies are 
Gaining. Now. with that intelligence at 
hand, can we start looking ahead—and 

g? 


The Price 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS ë 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON of Minois. Mr. 
Speaker, through the arrangements of 
Mrs. Tagee Bengston of Rockford, III., 
the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution had the oppor- 
tunity of reviewing a number of original 
poems by Mrs. Guanetta Gordon. 

Being particularly impressed by one of 
Mrs. Gordon’s poems, I want to call it to 
the attention of the other Members. 
The poem is entitled “The Price“: 

THE PRICE 
The merry-go-round revolves on its axis; 
A barker attracts the crowd, a calliope 


Plays accompaniment while he waxes 
Persuasive in olive-branch soliloquy. 


Peace, the shield of festival, 

Sparkles hypnotically, dazzling the eyes, 
Peace, chants the voice of carnival, 

Listen to tunes of compromise, 

Listen now to the carousel. 

Laugh at the marionettes; try the strings. 
Come join the fun, and act your part well, 
The cues will come promptly from the wings; 
Keep peace, or die by atomic chart, 

Unite with the coexistent heart. 


Thear, but in the dead of night 

I look upon the sleeping face 

Of truth, a mask of shadow-light, 

And choose the course I must embrace; 
Some lone dark moment I shall raise 

My head to perform with puppet strut, 
Will lift my arm in overt praise, 

But hidden will be a knife to cut 

The cords. The act a fool's decree 

To defend a way of lie but free. 
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Increases on Federal Highway User Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my constituent, Mr. Sydney 
Chase of Sanford, Fla., I am submitting 
for the consideration of the Members 
the position of the National Highway 
Users Conference on the matter of in- 
creasing Federal highway users taxes. 
The article follows: 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY Users CONFERENCE DE- 
CLARES: INTERSTATE SYSTEM SHOULD BE 
COMPLETED AS PLANNED WITHOUT RAISING 
FEDERAL Highway User TAXES 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 3.—Completion of 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways should be achieved without 
again raising Federal highway use taxes, the 
board of governors of the National Highway 
Users Conference has declared in a statement 
released today by H. E. Humphreys, Jr., chair- 
man. 

Mr. Humphreys said: 

“In taking this action, the National High- 
way Users Conference Board reaffirms the 
position adopted 1 year ago which opposes 
any increase in the rates of highway user 
taxes dedicated to the highway trust fund. 

“The board, composed of principals from 
some 21 national organizations with a stake 
in highway transportation, took this firm 
stand in the face of announced increases in 
cost estimates for completion of the Inter- 
state System, scheduled to be finished by 
1972, The conference has always been a 
strong support of the Interstate System 
and backed its acceleration as provided by 
Congress in 1956. 

Some of the reasons cited by the National 
Highway Users Conference chairman for the 
strong opposition to any Federal highway 
user tax increases include the following: 
many States are already hard-pressed for 
road funds and a Federal increase would 
compound the heavier tax burdens now fac- 
ing vehicle owners; higher taxes on com- 
mercial vehicle operators cut into the rev- 
enues of thousands of business enterprises 
that either ship or transport over the Na- 
tion’s roads and streets; a tax increase at 
this time which falls entirely upon a selécted 
segment of the economy is in direct con- 
tradiction to the atmosphere created and 
encouraged by President Johnson which looks 
to reduction, not increase, in Federal tax 
rates in order to stimulate business activity, 
prosperity and growth. 

The board of governors, according to its 
spokesman, cited the fact that President 
Johnson—in his budget message to Congress 
in January 1965—had mentioned the pos- 
sibility of extending all Highway Trust Fund 
taxes beyond the October 1, 1972, expiration 
date. 

In this connection, Mr. Humphreys said: 
“Continuation of the Highway Trust Fund 
beyond October 1972, will permit the in- 
terstate program to continue at a reasonable 
rate of progress, and the Board of Governors 
of the National Highway Users Conference 
would approve such an extension as an al- 
ternative to any new taxes or further tax 
increases.” 

The National Highway Users Conference 
comprises some 2,500 National and State 
organizations representing passenger car 
owners, truck and bus owners, agriculture 
and other major shippers, as well as the 
motor vehicle supply industries. There are 
50 State conferences, made up of State lead- 
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ers largely from affillates of the national 
groups. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY Users CONFERENCE BOARD 
STATEMENT ON FEDEXAL HIGHWAY USER 
TAXES 


The Board of Governors of the National 
Highway Users Conference, in a statement 
released today by its chairman, H. E. Hum- 
phreys, Jr., announced firm opposition to any 
increase of the taxes dedicated to the Federal 
highway trust fund. 

Mr. Humphreys pointed out that it was 
felt desirable to reaffirm the conference 
policy, as recommended a year ago by 650 
highway user delegates from all over the 
country, in the face of announced increases 
in cost estimates for completion of the na- 
tional system of interstate and defense high- 
ways, scheduled to be finished by 1972. 

Mr. Humphreys continued: 

“The conference has always been a strong 
supporter of the interstate system and backed 
its acceleration as provided by Congress in 
1956. 

“National Highway Users Conference's 
policy makes clear its continued support and 
its bellef that the system should be com- 
pleted on schedule if this proves possible. 

“The National Highway Users Conference 
comprises some 2,500 national and State or- 
ganizations representing passenger car own- 
ers, truck and bus owners, agriculture and 
other major shippers, as well as motor ve- 
hicle supply industries. There are 50 State 
conferences, made up of State leaders largely 
from affiliates of the national groups. Dele- 
gates from these State conferences, assembled 
in Washintgon for the 10th Highway Trans- 
portation Congress last May, recommended 
the policy just reaffirmed by the National 
Highway Users Conference Board. 

Because of the scope of its representation, 
the conference stresses that its opposition to 
increased highway user taxes is based on an 
overall regard for growth and stability, and 
is consistent with the administration’s pro- 
gram for tax relief, rather than increases, 
to keep the economy on an even keel. 

“Federal highway user taxes are specifically 
dedicated to the highway trust fund for 
the purpose of financing the Federal share of 
the road program. In assuming this burden, 
highway users! taxes have risen far beyond 
the level of increases borne by any other 
segment of the economy. 

“Some of the reasons for opposition to any 
Federal highway use tax increase are: 

“Increasing the trust fund taxes would 
compel the States—which match Federal in- 
terstate funds on a 90-10 basis and other 
Federal road funds on a 50-50 basis—to raise 
more money, as well. Many States already 
are hard pressed for funds. This could set 
off a spiral of tax increases. > 

“At the same time, a Federal highway use 
tax increase would deplete the source of 
revenue for State, county, and community 


“‘roads—whose development also is important 


to highway users and the Nation. 

“Heavier highway use taxes would penal- 
ize the average family car owner who re- 
lies on his automobile for necessary trans- 
portation, often essential to his livelihood 
as well as for recreation. 

“More taxes on commercial vehicles cut 
into the revenue of thousands of businesses 
that either ship or t hich spokes- 
men have made clear the present adminis- 
tration seeks to encourage. 

“Furthermore, a highway use tax on busi- 
ness at this time, is in direct contrast to the 
whole tax reduction trend whereby the ad- 
ministration is hoping to stimulate greater 
business activity. 

“The cost estimates for the completion of 
the interstate system have now risen 70 
percent from the original estimates in 1956 
of $27 billion to the $46.8 billion estimated 
this year. The 1965 estimate, in turn, rep- 
resents a $5.8 billion increase over the $41 
billion of 1961. There is no reason to as- 
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sume this constant rise—if not stopped 
will cease of its own accord or reverse itself, 

“The National Highway Users Conference 
Board of Governors recognizes that the com- 

* pletion of this particular program—sched- 
uled for 1972—cannot mean the end of high- 
way development in this country, where 
highway transportation daily becomes more 
closely interwoven with our individual and 
economic lives. Rather than pushing high- 
way expenditures to higher peaks, the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference Board feels 
the economy would be better served by main- 
taining something more nearly approxi- 
mating a steady level. 

“In 1965, more than $14 billion will be 
spent through the Federal, State, county, and 
community governments for highways. 

“Nearly $4 billion will come out of the 
Federal highway trust fund. This—along 
with highway use taxes paid to other levels 
of government—already constitutes a siz- 
able contribution to the economy and to 
highway construction by highway users who, 
most economists agree, are not the sole bene- 
ficiaries of the roads. It would seem that 
highway users’ present contribution should 
suffice, especialiy when it is remembered that 
the users pay these taxes in addition to those 
paid by every other economic class and that, 
although it is hoped the load will be light- 
ened, no real end is in sight.” 

The board of governors, according to its 
spokesman, cited the fact that President 
Johnson—in his budget message to Congress 
in January 1965—had mentioned the pos- 
sibility of extending all highway trust fund 
taxes beyond the October 1, 1972, expiration 
date. 

In this connection, Mr. Humphreys said: 
“Continuation of the highway trust fund 
beyond October 1972 will permit the inter- 
state program to continue at a reasonable 
rate of progress, and the Board of Governors 
of the National Highway Users Conference 
would approve such an extension as an al- 
ternative to any new taxes or further tax 
increases. 

“At the same time, the National Highway 
Users Conference Board points out that the 
revenue going into the highway trust fund 
at current tax levels is expected to yield at 
least $2 billion more than previously esti- 
mated, making the net additional amount 
stated to be needed in Federal funds about 
$3 billion. It is conceivable that this $3 
billion will be further lessened by much 
greater highway use and travel in this coun- 
try, provided the tax burden is not 
Increased. 


The statement concluded: 

“The Interstate System is well on its way, 
as is work on the other highways through- 
out the country due to the total annual ex- 
penditures now of $14 billion a year. High- 
way progress reflects the fine efforts of high- 
way officials throughout the country and is 
bound to be a greater incentive to highway 
use.“ 


Mail Service: From Bad to Worse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I learned that the Post Office 
Department has proposed to reduce the 
number of delivery trips on certain mul- 
tiple-trip routes in many communities 
throughout the Nation. I have asked 
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the Postmaster General for an explana- 
tion and justification of this proposal. 

I firmly believe it is high time the Post 
Office Department stop eliminating 
postal service and start improving it, and 
I felt this latest proposal for reducing 
service should be called to the atten- 
tion of all Members whose districts would 
be affected. 

In the case of Omaha, Nebr., in my 
congressional district, the Department 
proposes to cancel 1 delivery a day 
on 13 essential business mail routes. 
This would reduce the deliveries from 
three to two in three business sections of 
the city. 

The savings that will be realized by the 
reduction in deliveries in Omaha is ut- 
terly ridiculous. The Department figures 
show there would be a saving of only 13 
hours a day in delivery carrier time, out 
of a total of some 3,000 hours a day car- 
rier time for the entire city. I do not be- 
lieve the reduction in service to hun- 
dreds of business firms warrants this. 

In nearby Blair, Nebr., a proposed cut 
in one delivery on one route would save 
only 15 minutes, 

The businessmen in Omaha - and I am 
sure in other cities—have been coop- 
erating to the greatest extent in pre- 
sorting, prepackaging and pretieing 
their outgoing mail in sequence routes 
and ZIP codes. I do not believe it is 
logical, feasible, or fair to propose addi- 
tional cuts in delivery service to these 
same postal patrons. 

I have received thousands of com- 
plaints of poor mail service, and cutting 
out essential deliveries across the Nation 
certainly is not going to improve matters. 
I include just a few of these complaints 
which point up some of the postal prob- 
lems we already have: 

MINEOLA, N.Y., 
May 14, 1965. 
Hon, GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hoxonamn Sm: In connection with the 
House Postal Operations Subcommittee in- 
vestigation into the mail service, we can offer 
some choice tidbits concerning that in the 
New York area, as follows: 

1. A special-delivery letter sent from this 
Office to the Department of State of New 
York on a Wednesday was not delivered until 
the following Monday, although received in 
Albany, at the post office, the next day. We 
demanded and got a refund from the Post 
Office Department, but this does not cure the 
inconvenience and expense that such delivery 
caused. 

2. Letters mailed in the town of Syosset tọ 
an address in Syosset have taken 2 days for 
delivery. 

3. On March 31, a letter mailed to a client, 
who lived in Bast Moscow (but who recently 
informed us that his post office is Levittown) 
was never received or returned to this office 
and took approximately 35 days to deliver. 

4. Consistently, special-delivery letters have 
been delivered with the next regular mail 
delivery or much later than such delivery, 
completely the additional fee 
paid and the connotation thereon. 

5. Intertown mail on Long Island is so 
ridiculous, as far as delivery is concerned, 
that many times 5 and 6 days elapse between 
mailing and delivery. 

On the average, once a month, I am obli- 
gated to write to the Post Office Department 
to find out why return receipts on certified 
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mail are not returned, This also applies to 
cases where a fee is paid to obtain the ad- 
dress where delivered, which address is either 
illegible or omitted completely. 
I can heartedly agree with your quoted 
statement that the service “stinks.” 
Respectfully yours, 


New Tonk CITY, 
May 22, 1965, 
Hon. GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CUNNINGHAM: I ap- 
plaud your efforts to improve the deplorable 
mail service we receive in this country. 
From my limited knowledge of service in 
other countries, ours Is poor indeed. 

I submit the attached evidence, A letter 
mailed (first class) from 40th Street In Man- 
hattan to 68th Street in Manhattan, a dis- 
tance of 144 miles, required between 3 and 
4 days, as the postmarks testify on the at- 
tached envelope. Note the double postmark, 
which I gather indicates that the letter ar- 
rived at the branch post office late in the 
evening of March 19 or early morning of 
March 20; it was delivered to my home 28 
blocks away on March 23. 

This, I submit, is inexcusable. I have had 
several recent instances where letters malled 
within the zone of my home post office 
branch have taken from Friday until Mon- 
day to be delivered—and I stress that the 
letters were posted well before the final col- 
lection from the box on Friday. 

Sincerely, 


NEBRASKA, 

April 30, 1965. 
Congressman GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Just a few words and an 
enclosed sample of some damaged mail we 
received today. We do not get too many 
parcels, but very seldom get a parcel post 
package but what it is severely damaged. 
So guess you are not the only one to receive 
damaged mail matter. 

Sincerely hope you can do something to 
remedy this situation, which is either caused 
mechanically or by just plain carelessness. 

Sincerely, 


Derrorr, MICH., 
May 6, 1965. 
Representative GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 

Dear Sm: The enclosed mail matter is just 
another example of the impossible service 
we are getting in Detroit. Since this exhibit 
we had another letter (first class) that was 
mailed to our Edison address from a point 
4 miles away in Detroit and it took 1 week 
to reach us, Impossible, but true. 

Yours impatiently, 


—— 


OMAHA, NEBR., 
April 19, 1965. 

Dear Sm; Today I received a letter from 
Lincoln, Nebr—a 40-minute drive from here. 
It was postmarked April 15. Where was it 
kept for several days and why? 

This is the space age now, not the stage 
age, which at the above rate of speed, I be- 
lieve was faster, safer, and surer. Why? 

Because this was a very important letter, 
and because by not receiving it at the proper 
time it caused great anxiety and hardship, I 
feel I am justified in complaining. 

There are many times that I could com- 
plain about mail service, but I am too busy. 
However, this time I felt compelled to voice 
my 8 
Sincerely. 
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~L.B.J. Was on Top of the Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I call your 
attention to two editorials—one from the 
Austin, Tex., Statesman on May 7, 1965, 
and the other from Life on May 14, 
1965—concerning the U.S. action in the 
Dominican Republic. I found the point 
Well taken, and I commend these edi- 
torials to the attention of my colleagues. 

They follow: 

[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, May 7, 
1965 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES To 
SPONSOR A DOMINICA PEACE FORCE 


Though a truce between the contending 
factions in the Dominican Republic has been 
Signed, its net effect still leaves much to be 
desired. Communist fire has continued, 
though seemingly at a lesser pace. 

The lesson dealing with communism, 
hard-learned over the years, is that truces 
&re made to be broken, just as treaties are 
made to be broken. They serve their pur- 
Pose by gaining time for the Reds. But in- 
evitably they are junked and conditions then 
Telapse into greater disarray than before. 

It required some fast footwork for the 
President to anticipate the Communist pur- 
Pose of stealing the revolution and taking it 
out of the hands of the forces that have a 
Stake in the sovereignty and future of 

ca. 

The decision to send U.S, troops to the 
island Republic was a difficult one, but it was 
twice justified: To enable Americans and 
Other affected nationalities to get out of 
Dominica in safety, and to nip in the bud a 
Communist takeover in the pattern of 
sequences followed by Fidel Castro in Cuba. 

Thus it is a matter of some dismay why 
Some nations of Latin America, all of whom 
have had run-ins with Communists and ter- 
rorists at one time or another, look with 
hostility on intervention in Dominica by the 
United States to prevent repetition of the 
Conspiracy that made of Cuba a Soviet 
Satellite. 

President Johnson has repeatedly assured 
these critics that the United States will get 
Out of Dominica when the mission of stamp- 
ing out the Communist scheme is completed, 
or when the Organization of American States 
Meets its responsibilities. 

The OAS has divided support among the 
Latin American nations, and has always 
dragged its feet in an emergency while some 
Members accuse the United States of having 
improper designs in its effort to prevent 
Communist takeovers in the New World. 
Now it has agreed to sponsor a peacekeeping 
force. 

Critics of the President's action might well 
ask themselves the question of whether it 
Would be right to stand idly by and permit 
the Dominican trouble to result in the im- 
Position of a Communist dictatorship? 


[From Life, May 14, 1965] 
L.B.J. Was on Tor oF THE CRISIS 

President Johnson's decision to send U.S. 
forces into the Dominican Republic was 
Wise, courageous and timely. Depending 
on how successfully the United States is now 
able to follow through in a principled fash- 
fon, it may look equally good in longer 
retrospect. 

The moment the rebel leadership was 
infiltrated by Castroite Communists, the re- 
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turn of former President Juan Bosch to 
the office he lost in a military coup 2 years 
ago ceased to be an acceptable solution to 
the crisis. Under Fidelista auspicies, Bosch’s 
brand of liberalism and ineffectual if well- 
meant anticommunism would have lasted 
about as long as an icicle on the Avenida 
Independencia. 

The revolution in a few days destroyed 
all domestic authority. The rebel side was 
split three or four ways—among various 
schools of Communists, apparently sincere 
anti-Communist constitutionalists and a 
heavy admixture of trigger-happy kids. The 
“loyalists"—rightist military leaders—were 
also divided for a time. The civilian gov- 
ernment of Donald Reid Cabral, which suc- 
ceeded Bosch in 1963, disintegrated alto- 
gether 2 weeks ago. The resulting power 
vacuum has been filled by U.S. marines and 
airborne troops. 

By intervening unilaterally in Santo Do- 
mingo, the United States broke the letter of 
the treaties governing inter-American re- 
lations, which called for collective hemi- 
spheric action or none at all. We also in- 
curred, as the cost of our decisiveness, a 
propaganda disadvantage. But President 
Kennedy had already served warning that 
we could not afford to be bound to a dan- 
gerous do-nothing policy. If, he said in a 
1961 speech, “the inter-American doctrine 
of noninterference merely conceals or ex- 
cuses a policy of nonaction ... this gov- 
ernment will not hesitate in meeting !ts 
primary obligations, which are to the se- 
curity of our Nation.” 

From the very first, however, President 
Johnson had sought to mobilize the 20- 
member Organization of American States, 
which is suppobed to deal with crises like 
this. It proved difficult to get the OAS off 
the mark. Then last week the necessary 14 
members gave grudging recognition to the 
necessity of our fast action and voted to 
establish an OAS military force to create 
“a climate of peace and conciliation” in 
war-ravaged Santo Domingo. The force will 
include some of the U.S. troops already there. 
With this significant break in OAS tradition 
it may be possible to inter-Americanize the 
peacekeeping function and eventually to 
set up a trusteeship council against the time 
when elections can be held. 


The Dominican crisis has shown again that 
the danger of Castroism is still real. It 
even raises the somewhat nightmarish 
thought that a few hundred Fidelistas 
scattered about Latin America could cause 
the dispatch of thousands of U.S. troops. 
While our actions have given new life to the 
Monroe Doctrine, at the same time the very 
existence of the OAS makes the Monroe 
Doctrine a hemisphere affair. Hemisphere 
security has become a responsibility to be 
shared. Castorite subversion is far more a 
threat to other OAS members than it is to 
the United States. The clear need is for a 
permanent collective mechanism capable of 
combating such subversion wherever it sur- 
faces. It is neither to our interest nor to 
the interest of the OAS that the United 
States should by default have to do the job 
alone. 


Protesting Too Little 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 


of the fact that the House will shortly 
be considering the Housing Act of 1965, 
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I think it is well to give consideration to 
the points raised in the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
May 19: 

PROTESTING Too LITTLE 


People have been tolerating Federal sub- 
sidies in one form or another for so long 
that the administration's new rent subsidy 
proposal has stirred scarcely a ripple. of 
protest. 

The subsidy scheme—which officials call a 
rent supplement to make it sound more 
palatable—enyisions church or other non- 
profit organizations building housing into 
which eligible families of low and moderate 
income would move, paying about 20 percent 
of their annual income as rent. The Fed- 
eral subsidy would give the owners the dif- 
ference between that amount and whatever 
an economic rent would be. 

When the plan came to Its first legislative 
hurdle in a House banking subcommittee the 
other day, the discussion did not center on 
whether the whole rent subsidy theory is 
unsound and ought to be thrown out of the 
proposed housing legislation. The question, 
rather, was whether the administration's for- 
mula was perhaps a bit too generous. 

In some high-rent cities, as the adminis- 
tration wanted it, families with an annual 
income as high as $8,550 could have part of 
their rent paid by the Government. The 
subcommittee members evidently concluded 
that as a little on the high side, for they 
reduced the ceiling to $6,850, and they pro- 
portionately dropped the ceilings for cities 
where rents are lower. 

However, this and other less consequential 
revisions do not face up squarely to the issue: 
Should the Government, already deep in the 
housing business and making a botch of it, 
go even deeper by handing out rent sub- 
sidies, no matter what income limitations 
arbitrarily are decided on? Surely our social 
and moral fabric is badly torn when hardly 
anybody sees anything wrong with a citizen 
being beholden to the Government for part 
of his rent for as long as 40 years, which 
is what the bill provides. 

Yet the absence of any widespread outcry 
is not hard to explain, A sweating farmer 
on a tractor in Iowa, say, may mutter about 
the Government making him help to pay the 
rent for some city people in Pittsburgh or 
New York. But he isn't going to mutter 
much when, at the same time, the Govern- 
ment is making those city people help to 
pay subsidies for his farm. And that is the 
sorry state to which Government's extension 
of subsidies has come; who is there left to 
be free to cast the first stone? 


Health and Safety Committee 
Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mrs. Ruth Desmond, president 
of the Federation of Homemakers, and 
a tireless worker for the health 
safety of the people of our Nation, has 
asked that I commend a resolution 
unanimously passed by the board of 
management of her good organization 
to the Members of Congress for their 
consideration. I am happy to read this 
resolution into the Recorp so that my 
colleagues may have the opportunity to 
study its contents: 
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Whereas scientific and technological 
changes have proliferated in the last two de- 
cades as never before, and 

Whereas health hazards and threats to 

safety has also multiplied, and 

Whereas there has been a vast increase of 
problems involving health and safety at- 
tending the expansion of novel practices in 
industry, agriculture, and Government, and 

Whereas the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has become increasingly 
burdened by the diversification of modern 
commerce and problems hitherto unknown 
to mankind, and 

Whereas it is unlikely that even so dedi- 
cated a group of legislators as the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce can 
devote the necessary time and energy to the 
‘myriad tasks and responsibilities facing 
them, created by the aforesaid technological 
revolution: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federation of Home- 
makers, a nationwide group of public-spirited 
housewives, requests the Congress of the 
United States to create a new standing com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives to be 
known as the Committee on Health and 
Safety, and that this aforesaid committee be 
assigned the task of studying and reporting 
to the Congress and the public on all na- 
tional problems relating to health and safety, 
and considering legislation which would vi- 
tally affect the public in these specific fields. 

Unanimously passed by the Board of Man- 
agement of the Federation of Homemakers 
at its reguiar meeting, April 8, 1965. 

RUTH G. DESMOND, President. 


Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MASTON O’NEAL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. O'NEAL of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I submit the enclosed article 
by Mr. William Loeb, publisher of the 
Manchester, N.H., Union Leader. This 
timely and informative article has been 
reproduced on the front page of the 
Cordele Dispatch on May 11, 1965. 
The Cordele Dispatch is a widely read 
and much respected newspaper which 
is published by my good friends, E. W. 
and Jack C. Mathews of Cordele, Ga. 

I commend this article to those who 
would not believe its context had it been 
written by a southern publisher. Mr. 
Loeb knows his subject very well and it 
is hoped that other editors and publish- 
ers will acquaint themselves with the 
subject as it truly exists: 

DOUBLE STANDARD 

Two men died in the South on the same 
day. The emotionally hysterical civil rights 
supporters made sure that you knew all the 
details regarding the death of one of these 
men, the minister who was beaten by some 
white people In Selma after he had invaded 
their hometown and tragically died. 

The other man, the story of whose death 
was buried on page 14 of our own paper— 
and probably wasn't mentioned at ali in 
most papers—was that of 7l-year-old Bank 
President Tom C. Woodruff, of Unadilla, Ga., 
who died from a fractured skull after having 
his fingers broken by robbers who tried to 
force him to open the vault of his bank. 

nearby 
crime, 


h: 
Two Negro schoolteachers from a 
town are accused by the police of the 
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Of $3,780 found outside the vault, $3,300 
were found by the police locked in a closet 
in the classroom of one of the teachers. 

There were no prayers for 71-year-old Bank 
President Tom C. Woodruff, who was kid- 
naped that Monday night when he returned 
from a church meeting. No ministers wept 
over him. No cardinal or archbiship offered 
prayers for him. President Johnson did not 
send his personal plane to bring relatives to 
the funeral. The President didn’t call the 
family of Tom Woodruff on the phone. 

Why the double standard? This news- 
paper will tell you why. It is because the 
uproar over voting rights in Alabama is care- 
fully contrived by the Communists who are 
attempting to stir up discord between black 
and white in this country and to keep the 
Negro situation aggravated to the point 
when Negroes can be used as the shock troops 
of the revolution which the Communist 
Party plans in the United States. 

So carefully organized is the hysteria over 
the civil rights issue that if the right button 
is pressed newspapers and radio commenta- 
tors all over the United States go to work 
with sob stories about the so-called warriors 
for racial justice. 

Whenever an unfortunate tragedy occurs, 
as in the Evers case or in the case of the 
Unitarian minister from Boston, this gives 
the Communists what they always want—a 
martyr. They have been lugging the bodies 
of their so-called martyrs through the streets 
from one end of this world to another ever 
since the Communist Party came into power 
in Russia, following the end of the First 
World War. This is a standard technique. 
If there aren't any martyrs, naturally, they 
see to it that some are made. 

You don't see any of these sanctimonious 
civil righters talking about colored murderer, 
while 30 white people didn’t lift a finger 
when they heard her screams under their 
windows. You never hear one of these 
hypocritical civil rights leaders talk about 
the necessity of Negroes behaving themselves 
like civilized people, not like animals. Yet 
when something happens as happened to the 
Unitarian minister, screams of anguish arise 
from one end of the country to the other and 
President Johnson plays right in with the 
p plan because, of course, there are 
millions of Negro votes to be considered. 

What about the white people? What 
about Bank President Tom C. Woodruff, who 
lived all his life as a respected citizen of 
Unadilla, Ga.? Did you hear any condem- 
nation of this crime from the civil rights 
people? Did you hear one single word about 
the fact that the animals who robbed the 
bank, broke his fingers, one by one, trying 
to force him to open a vault that he couldn't 
open because it had a timelock on it and 
would not open again until the following 
morning in time for banking hours? Did 
you hear any outcry over the fact that the 
robbers fractured his skull and that they 
shot him once in the side before they fled 
with the $3,780 that they found in the bank 
outside the vault? When the police and 
FBI agents arrested the two Negro school- 
teachers, one of whom taught English and 
the other taught science in a nearby high 
school, did you hear any cries from civil 
righters on behalf of dead President Tom C. 
Woodruff? You did not and you will not. 

This newspaper, like any decent American 
newspaper, detests violence against any citi- 
zen of the United States, white or black, but 
it is sick and tired of the double.standard of 
those who would forgive the Negro every 
crime and only concentrate their condem- 
nations against the white people in this 
country. 

This is not justice. This is not even com- 
monsense. Just let them keep it up. What 
will happen in the United States, unfortu- 
nately, is not a gradual and sensible adjust- 
ment of the relationships between the races. 
What will come will be a revolution on the 
part of the black people that they are pro- 
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moting and, since there are nine whites to 
every colored person, the revolution will be 
put down in a bloodbath that will be on the 
shoulders of these phony crusaders. 
WILLIAM LOEB, Publisher. 


Repairs To Avoid Repairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written about the in- 
ternational monetary situation and what 
should be done to protect and enhance 
our gold supply. The following editorial, 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on Thursday, May 13, sheds consid- 
erable light on this question: 

REVIEW AND OvuTLOOK: Repairs To Avom 
REPAIRS 


In the view of a number of bankers and 
economists, as well as an occasional peripa- 
tetic prime minister, the world is in danger 
of running out of spending money. If the 
international monetary machinery isn’t over- 
hauled soon to create lots more “liquidity,” 
they contend, world trade simply may 
shrivel up. 

It's a frightening picture, all right, but it's 
also one that appears to ignore a few simple 
principles of economics. 

In the first place, as Professor Boarman 
stressed on this page the other day, day-to- 
day transactions in the markets of the world 
are not financed by passing out gold bars or 
otherwise digging into nations’ monetary 
reserves. Such transactions are financed in- 
stead by extensions of ordinary commercial 
credit. 

As a result, there is no necessary connection 
at all between the rate at which the world's 
liquidity grows and the speed at which trade 
expands. In the decade of the 1950's, for ex- 
ample, trade grew almost twice as fast as the 
world’s monetary reserves. 

Problems arise principally when one or 
more nations persistently spend, lend or in- 
vest more abroad than they take in from 
overseas, Other countries can be fairly pa- 
tient, extending sizable amounts of credit 
for long periods of time, but eventually they 
are sure to insist on something more solid 
than credit. 

Foreign nations have certainly been pa- 
tient with the United States. Despite a 
healthy excess of exports over imports, this 
Nation for more than a decade has hardly 
ever been able to balance its income with its 
outgo, even for limited periods. Yet its 
creditors for years went on piling up dollar 
credits with hardly a murmur. 

In the past few years, however, the credi- 
tors have become increasingly concerned. So 
they've been coming around with their dol- 
lar credits and insisting that the United 
States pay them off with its gold; since the 
end of 1958 America’s holdings of gold have 
shrunk by about one-fourth. The foreigners’ 
willingness to go on piling up dollar credits 
has been lessened, too, by America’s evident 
unwillingness to put its own house in order. 

Confidence in the dollar, for example, was 
hardly enhanced by Washington's proposed 
cut in tourists’ customs allowances, its efforts 
to sell savings bonds to servicemen abroad, its 
emergency borrowings here and there over- 
seas. For a good while the Government's 
efforts seemed either too small to matter or 
too likely only to postpone the day of reck- 
oning. 
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Though Washington has grown a great deal 
more determined of late, we suspect there's 
still doubt in some places abroad that it has 
found the full and final solution, especially 
in demanding voluntary restraint on Ameri- 
can investing and lending overseas. When a 
company brings back capital it has in, say, 
France or Germany, it cannot bring it back 
again and again. 

America’s dollars, in short, are no longer 
considered abroad to be such fine things 
to have and to hold. Nor is the US. 
situation exactly unique. Britain's pounds 
hardly have the same international popular- 
ity they enjoyed before London begain having 
its own balance-of-payments troubles, and 
the currencies of many other nations have 
experienced much sharper drops in world 
esteem. 

In the circumstances, it's perhaps under- 
Standable that a lot of people in London, 
Washington, and elsewhere talk of getting 
together to create a new form of inter- 
national currency that everyone will have 
fatth in. The fallacy of that approach is 
that a new world currency in reality could 
Not be sounder than the individual curren- 
cies on which it would be based. 

A much more promising approach, it seems 
to us, would be to start building up the 
strength of the individual currencies. While 
Washington can’t do much about the moneys 
Of other nations, it could do a lot for the 
dollar if it would give up the notion of always 
inflating the economy to ever-expanding 
Prosperity with artificially easy money, high 
Spending, and big budget deficits. 

Perhaps the world’s monetary machinery 
could use some overhauling; in our changing 
World our institutions often have to be 
brought up to date. But in the end the over- 
haul will be self-defeating if the mechanics 
Persist in believing that by fixing up the 
international machinery they can forever 
avoid those long overdue fiscal and monetary 
Tepairs right at home. 


Swift Action in the Caribbean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Stockton, Calif., Record on May 7 
Printed a fine editorial appraising Presi- 
dent Johnson's swift action in the Do- 
Minican Republic. 

While many may debate the wisdom of 
these actions, Iam certain the vast ma- 
jority of Americans support the Presi- 
dent. His decisive action did at least 
two things for which we owe a debt of 
gratitude lives were saved, and com- 
Munism was thwarted from establishing 
another Red tyranny in the Western 

here. 

The Record editorial follows: 

Untrep STATES DOES THE JOB AS CRITICS 

ARGUE 

With the Dominican crisis sputtering to an 
end, at least in its shooting phase, second- 
guessers are arguing over the wisdom of 
President Johnson's rapid dispatching of 

can troops to their first landing on the 
3011 of a Latin nation in more than a 
generation. 

One question that puzzles some critics is 
Whether or not there ever really was any 

of a Communist takeover of the 
Dominican Republic. The New York Times, 
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for one, obseryed that since American troops 
had intervened, “no one any longer will be 
able to prove or disprove the thesis that 
a rebel victory would have brought a Com- 
munist government to Santo Domingo.” 

Presumably, the President should have 
waited until the new government had signed 
a trade agreement with the Soviet Union and 
Russian technicians had begun arriving, per- 
haps being spared from their duties in Cuba. 

Others decry the great damage done the 
good neighbor policy and the concept of in- 
ter-American cooperation and equality and 
nonintervention in internal affairs, so labori- 
ously built up over the years, by this alleged 
return to “gunboat diplomacy.” 

The fact is, however, that the Dominican 
revolution would have long been over before 
the Organization of American States could 
have decided on the need for action, and 
taken such action, had the United States 
sat back and waited upon its advice and 
consent. 

The whole Dominican question, of course, 
should be debated in the councils of the 
OAS, But it is thanks to the United States 
that the problem confronting us and our 
Latin fellow members today is that of build- 
ing stable democracy in the Dominican Re- 
public and not what to do about another 
Communist foothold in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, 


Smut Fighters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
the author of legislation aimed at com- 
bating the obscenity racket in the 
United States, I would like to commend 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs upon one of their current proj- 
ects. The 9 million members of the gen- 
eral federation, which I am proud to say 
is presided over by a fellow Nebraskan, 
Mrs, William H. Hasebroock, have taken 
up the fight to stop the traffic in pornog- 
raphy among children. This is a most 
worthwhile endeavor on the part of these 
energetic and civic-minded women. 

I think the Members of this distin- 
guished body will be interested in an 
article which appeared in the Operation 
Yorkville newsletter, outlining the cam- 
paign that is being waged by the women 
of this country against the smut ped- 
dlers. 

[From the Operation Yorkville, April-May 
1965] 


WOMEN OF THE YEAR— GENERAL FEDERATION 
or WOMEN'S CLUBS 
(By Mrs. William H. Hasebroock, president) 

Members of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs—9 million strong across the 
Nation—have taken up the fight to stop the 
trafic in pornography among children. 
Spearheaded by the dynamic and dedicated 
Mrs. Wiliam H. Hasebroock, the drive was 
begun in November of 1964, when Mrs. Hase- 
broock said in that month’s issue of the 
federation’s national magazine, the Club- 
woman: “Join your general federation in this 
crusade to rid our newsstands of morally 
destructive magazines.” 

Mrs. Hasebroock called upon federation 
clubs across the Nation to join us in 
this national campaign. I ask you to work 
in your communities to eliminate these 
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detrimental magazines from our newsstands.” 
She said: “In recent months I have received 
a large amount of mail from clubwomen in 
all sections of the country protesting the 
emphasis on salaciousness which has gained 
such newsstand prominence. Consider this: 
surveys reveal that young people comprise a 
major part of the readership of these maga- 
zines. The results are matters of court rec- 
ords * * * sex crimes, shocking rises in social 
disease in teenagers, the total result 18 a low- 
ering of our moral standards, the lives of 
young people blighted in their teens. It is 
due time that we clubwomen rise up and 
attack this problem, beginning with our in- 
dividual communities * . Flagrant disre- 
gard of public opinion and public welfare 
cannot continue indefinitely. There is, in- 
evitably, a day of reckoning. I hope this 
day now have arrived.” 

Once this opening salvo had been sounded, 
subsequent issues of the Clubwoman carried 
plans for community action: “Familiarize 
yourself with the obscenity laws in your 
town and State; appoint letter writing com- 
mittees; stay clear of censorship; pass a res- 
olution; enlist the support of other com- 
munity groups and clubs.” 

Response to the call and to the guide- 
post for community action was immediate 
and overwhelming. Typical was a resolu- 
tion passed by a Missouri group: “Be it re- 
solved that the Quester’s Club of Grandview, 
Mo., representing concerned mothers, joins 
with the other mothers and housewives of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in a 
nationwide crusade to remove from our news- 
stands, offensive and character-undermining 
sex magazines,” 

Pornography pushers have been put on 
notice. Nine million mothers represent a 
formidable fighting force. It was the general 
federation clubwomen who played a major 
role in the passage of the child labor laws; 
who followed through on the establishment 
of the children’s bureau and legislation for 
child welfare and maternal care. And they 
were the motivating force that created the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Deserving of special mention in the Feder- 
ation campaign is Mrs. Mary McGinn Taylor, 
editor of the Clubwoman for her excellent 
coverage of the problem and presentation of 
campaign plans, 


A fine example of what these women’s 
clubs are doing is contained in resolutions 
recently passed by the California Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, as follows: 

RESOLUTION or CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 

Women’s CLUBS 

Whereas publishers and distributors of 

obscene material have taken advantage of the 

t definition “obscenity” as found in 
section 311 of the California Penal Code to 
vastly increase the publication in California 
and the distribution from within the State 
of such material: Therefore 


Resolved, That the California Federation 
of Women's Clubs in convention assembled 
May 12, 1965, Los Angeles, Calif., urge its 
membership to redouble their efforts to im- 
press upon all State legislators the necessity 
of making such changes in the above defini- 
tion as will facilitate convictions in this field. 


RESOLUTION BY THE MAR Vista WOMAN’s CLUB, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF, 

The Mar Vista Woman's Club of the Marina 
District No. 18, CFWC of the GFWO 
passed the following resolution on April 12, 
1965. - 


Whereas California’s law on obscenity is 
extremely weak, having been severely dam- 
aged by the 1961 amendment to the code; 
and 

Whereas California is now flooded with ob- 
scene publications; which have become wide- 
ly available to our youth; and 
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Whereas the U.S. Senate Investigating 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency has 
found that 75 to 90 percent of all filthy litera- 
ture eventually reaches the hands of teen- 
agers and younger children; and 

Whereas many of the pornographic publi- 
cations available in California are little more 
than handbooks in violence, crime, and per- 
version, dealing with all manner of im- 
morality; and 

Whereas these pornographic publications 
seek to degrade and destroy respect for the 
professions and Institutions which we would 
encourage our children to honor; and 

Whereas the sanctity of marriage and the 
home is ridiculed; and 

Whereas there is an urgent need for an 
amendment to the California Penal Code to 
strengthen the State’s antiobscenity law: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Mar Vista Woman's 
Club of Marina District No. 18 of the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Women’s Clubs of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs calls 
upon the government of the State of Call- 
fornia to take official cognizance of this criti- 
cal situation. We call upon the administra- 
tion to provide leadership in taking action to 
protect our youth from the flood of printed 
filth now available on our newsstands, and 
urge the California Legislature to adopt cor- 
rective legislation, and that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
and State Assemblyman Jesse M. Unruh, 
State Capitol Building, Sacramento, Calif., 
and to other women’s clubs of Marina Dis- 
trict. 

Signed this 12th day of April 1965. 

Mrs. RICHARD SPRAGUE, 
President. 

Mrs, VERNON L. GARRETT, 
Secretary. 


Vietnam Report—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, a distinguished editor and journalist, 
Mr. John Seigenthaler, editor of the 
Nashville Tennessean, has been touring 
the tortured countryside of Vietnam as 
an observer and writer. 


He is writing a series of articles on 
this tour that provide fresh insight and 
added perspective into the situation 
there. I believe these reports will be of 
wide general interest. 


Under unanimous consent, I include 
this series of articles—published in the 
Nashville Tennessean—in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


The first of this series, Part I, Vietnam 
Report, is as follows: 

TERROR IN THE SUN—VIETNAM: A LAND OF 
War, Stestas 
(By John Seigenthaler) 

Sao, May 16.—Something less than 48 
hours before this was written I was in the 
cool, comfortable, and secure offices of the 
Nashville Tennesean saying goodbye to staff 
members as I left on this trip. 

Now I am halfway around the world in 
hot, uncomfortable, insecure Vietnam, where 
life and labor are cheap—and where the 
U.S. Government spends more than $1 mil- 
lion a day on the business of war. 
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As I took my leave from Nashville, Amon 
Carter Evans, publisher of the Tennessean, 
shook my hand and we laughed as he asked: 

“Are you sure you don't want to back out 
before it is too late?” 

Admittedly, that idea has crossed my mind 
in the 2 months that elapsed since I was 
invited by the Department of Defense to 
come and see first hand how the war goes. 

I considered declining the invitation last 
month after Communist explosives blasted 
our Embassy. I considered backing out 
again as U.S. airstrikes against the Viet- 
cong and North Vietnam continued to build 
tension and danger in this part of the world. 
And I considered it just last week when I 
read that military officials believe the Viet- 
cong are building up for a retaliatory attack 
somewhere in South Vietnam. American 
officials expect the response to come after 
the start of the heavy rains, later this 
month. 

TWO-WEEK TRIP 

I had wanted to come to Vietnam when I 
was first invited. And while I wavered— 
slightly, but never seriously—as the situa- 
tion heated up, I am still extremely anxious 
to travel across this country, observing and 
learning what I can about this sensitive and 
sometimes dangerous war that concerns the 
freedom of all of southeast Asia—and, per- 
haps, the ultimate freedom of the world. 

It is impossible on a 2-week trip to an- 
alyze in depth the problems plaguing any 
country—much less complex and confused 
Vietnam. But I hope to observe the effects 
of the war; to talk with the Vietnamese— 
the man on the street, the politician, the 
fighting man; to confer with American ci- 
vilians working to build the economic struc- 
ture in this country; to interview American 
soldiers who are engaged in the direction of 
the war; the wounded who are cursing it— 
and to try to bring home a clearer under- 
standing of where we are going in this effort. 

And I hope to be able to put to Americans 
in Vietnam the same question the publisher 
put to me as I left Nashville: “Are you sure 
we don’t want to back out before it is too 
late?” 

From the air, Vietnam today seems to be 
a country at peace. We flew in from Manila 
by commercial airline—as casually as if we 
were flying from Memphis to Nashville. The 
very fact that commercial airlines still fly 
the daily trip from Manila to Saigon to 
Singapore was a surprise to me. 

Looking down on the lush, green rolling 
hills and valleys, Vietnam seems not unlike 
the countryside in middle Tennessee. The 
Saigon River, a meandering little stream, 
curves across the land toward the central 
city, as does the Cumberland. From 20,000 
feet Vietnam looks like just another sleepy 
countryside. 

But suddenly the pilot of the airliner re- 
minds his passengers that there is something 
more than farmlands and wood and streams 
below. 

“Tam required to remind our passengers,” 
he announced over the intercom, “that it is 
a violation of the laws of the South Viet- 
namese Government to take any photographs 
from an aircraft over Vietnam.” 

Almost every passenger on the half-filled 
jet strained his eyes, to discover what secret 
armaments were below. Nothing could be 
seen. There was no evidence of a war or 
violence. There were no explosions; no 
orange bursts of gunfire; no troop move- 
ments; no bomb craters scarring the earth. 

FRENCH INFLUENCE 


I had been told that the influence of the 
French—for years colonial masters of Viet- 
nam before they were driven out in 1954— 
is still apparent. And it is. The second 

here is French. The huge picture 
on the wall of the hotel room where I am 
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now sitting is of the Are de Triomphe. 
Many of the buildings reflect the design of 
the French. Menus in restaurants reflect 
the tastes of the French and almost every- 
thing from bathrooms to teenaged boys 
named Jacques leaye no doubt that the 
French were here. 

But Saigon is poor and dirty and run down, 
indicating that the French left some of their 
culture and little else. 

The dominant and overpowering influence 
obvious here now, however, is not French 
but American. As our airplane taxied to the 
terminal at Tan Son Nhut Airport, clusters of 
American-made helicopters could be seen 
taking off and landing on the outskirts of 
the field. Giant C-130 cargo planes, clearly 
marked “U.S. Air Force,” line the parking 
area. Many among the more than 100 planes 
I saw bore the familiar tail marking of a 
lightning bolt through a shield. These planes 
came here from Sewart Air Force Base. 

THIRTY-SEVEN THOUSAND SOLDIERS 

Everywhere in Saigon are American sol- 
diers. They scramble all over the airport, 
They fill the sidewalks, the restaurants, the 
taxicabs—there are 37,000 of them here as of 
announcement today. American music 
blares from radios in the hotel lobby. 

The square in front of the city's largest 
Catholic church is named John F. Kennedy 
Square.” Hotel employees and waiters in 
restaurants are making a major effort to keep 
pace with the American mood sweeping the 
country. 

“Walcome to owah hotel,” the registration 
clerk said as he placed a card before another 
newsman and me. We flew here together. 
He quickly added: “Sorry. No single rooms. 
Double rooms only.“ 

Saigon, a city of 2 million, is not a city of 
convenience. The war has brought people 
here from all over the world—an estimated 
100 newspapermen are now here, most of 
them on a short-term basis. There is only 
one air-conditioned hotel and reservations 
must be made weeks in advance. It is a 
bustling, busy city as Asian metropolitan cen- 
ters go. And the sight of so many people 
moving so fast, going about whatever is their 
business, can lead a visitor to the false con- 
clusion that this is a city at ease, surrounded 
by war. 

Walk along the crowded streets and observe 
these native inhabitants—short, slender 
brown little people, with large almond eyes— 
and it is hard to understand that this, their 
community, is alive with terror. Women, 
wearing the native Ao Dai dress, seem un- 
concerned as they shop, many of them walk- 
ing along with their children, hand in hand. 
A constant flow of tiny taxicabs pours by the 
hotels on the corner of Tu Do (Liberty) 
Duong (Street) at Le Lol (the name of a for- 
mer president) Duong. Hundreds of bicycles. 
carrying men, women, and children, vie with 
the cabs for space at the intersection. No- 
body seems to be aware, or care that the 
Vietcong may be somewhere among them, 
preparing to create new terror, with bombs 
and bullets. 

We arrived just before noon and the road 
was jammed with traffic as we started from 
the airport to the hotel. However, shortly 
after our arrival Saigon closed up shop—as it 
does every day between the hours of noon 
and 2:30 p.m. The heat and humidity are 
oppressive. 

OFFICE CLOSED 


Custom simply requires that everybody 
take a nap—a frustrating tradition that 
American fighting men can't understand. 
Shortly after my arrival I went to the office 
for national] press accreditation but even this 
office was closed. Only a janitor was on hand 
to announce that those who worked in the 
business office would be back at 2:30. 

How strange for a nation at war to go to 
sleep each day at high noon. And yet I am 
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told that tonight in Saigon we will hear the 
Vietcong mortar fire in the hills, 

A careful look around town, however, 
makes it clear that there is a war. Three 
blocks from the hotel is the Brinks bachelor 
Officers quarters which was blasted by a Com- 
munist bomb last Christmas eve night. Some 
of those quarters are still under repair. I 
Visited the Embassy to talk with Robert 
Burke, a member of the staff who is current 
on political affairs. 

All around the Embassy a white barrier of 
barrels and bars has been put up. This was 
thrown around the building after the explo- 
sion last month which tore into the Embassy. 
A gaping hole is still only partially filled in 
the street and the business establishment 
&cross the street, which was blown up, still 
Temains an empty hull. 

An armed military policeman at the en- 
trance to the Embassy told me he thought 
Vietnamese officials had delayed repairing the 
business house so that it would remind the 
Vietnamese people of the cruelty of the 
Vietcong in bombing a business owned by 
one of their own people. 

Upstairs in the Embassy Burke conducted 
& political briefing in the waiting room of 
Ambassador Maxwell Taylor. The room usu- 
ally reserved for such briefings, he said, is 
Still under repair. 

In front of Thu Vien Abraham Lincoln, the 
USIA library, there is a barrier identical to 
the one surrounding the Embassy. There has 
been no bombing there. 

Comdr. Joseph N. Williams, Jr., who is a 
Nashvillian, and who heads the information 
Office here, said a bombing of the library could 
come—but the Vietcong would damage its 
Own cause with such a blast. 

“Our library is an extremely popular place,” 
he explained. If the Vietcong bomb our 
library they will be very unpopular in the 
eyes of the people who enjoy the library's 
facilities.” 

Aad still the barricade is there to make 
it more difficult for anyone who might decide 
to attack an unprotected symbol of American 
democracy 


And 80 while today Saigon seems placid, 
ee fresh scars of war—and fear for the 
uture. 


Col. Frank W. Chesrow: Papal 
Chamberlain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle appeared in the May 20, 1965, issue 
of the Sentinel, the voice of Chicago 
Jewry for 50 years, about Col. Frank W. 
Chesrow, a papal chamberlain. 

Col, Frank Chesrow has been presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago since 1958. He served 
With the American forces in World War 
II in Naples where he did an outstand- 
ing job in the field of sanitation. For 
30 years Colonel Chesrow has served the 
Community of Chicago in many worth- 
While charities and is one of the out- 
Standing lay Catholic leaders of our 
Country. 


I should also like to mention that he 
is the son of Italian parents who mi- 
grated to this country. Five of their 
Sons became professional people, two 
doctors, one a lawyer, one a dentist, and 
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Colonel Chesrow, who is a graduate 
pharmacist. 

It is my pleasure to insert the article 
about Colonel Chesrow, which follows: 
LEAVES FOR ROME—CHESROW USED INFLUENCE 

WITH Pores To AiD JEWISH SCHEMA 

(By Bob Gale and Max S. Steiner) 

The constant insistence of one of the Na- 
tion’s top Catholic laymen may have been 
responsible for the church’s declaration ab- 
solving the Jews of deicide, it was learned 
by the Sentinel in an exclusive interview 
this week. 

Col. Frank W. Chesrow, a papal cham- 
berlain of the Roman Catholic Church, left 
the United States Tuesday for Rome, where 
he will be in conference with Vatican officials. 
Vatican leaders, under the leadership of 
Cardinal Augustine Bea, are discussing the 
declaration “with a view toward retaining 
the strong statement taking the blame for 
the death of Jesus Christ from the Jews,” 
Colonel Chesrow said, just before leaving 
for Italy. 

He related his “lifelong dream to achieve 
the great goal of brotherhood, by convincing 
the Catholic Church to once and for all re- 
move the basic reason for persecution—the 
alleged killing of Christ.” 

The colonel said that, “I could not rec- 
oncile in my mind blame for the death of 
Christ with the very fine character” of many 
persons of Jewish faith whom he has known 
over the years in his business, professional, 
and political career. Head of the Chesrow 
drug family, Colonel Chesrow had been presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago since 1958. 

“I have often marveled to my friends of the 
great generous heart of the Jewish people, 
and how they rallied to causes sponsored by 
religions and people not of their faith,“ he 
said. “These people gave unstintingly to 
many Catholic organizations, institutions, 
and charities without taking into account the 
terrible stigma that has been placed upon 
them in the last two centuries—a stigma 
that was largely responsible for the callous 
murder of 6 million of their coreligionists 
by Hitler's terrorists. 

“In my long service as a member of the 
Catholic lay hierarchy, and especially as 
papel chamberlain, I have been able to come 
in close contact with Pope Pius XII, Pope 
John XXIII, and now Pope Paul. During 
my tours of duty in the Vatican, I spent 
many hours discussing first with Pope Pius 
and then with Pope John the great need for 
a Catholic proclamation for once and all 
absolving the Jews of the sin of the death 
of our Saviour. 

“In the last few months,” Col. Chesrow 
continued, “I have been able to convince 
Pope Paul to follow in the great tradition 
of his beloved predecessor, Pope John, re- 
garding the declaration on the Jews. 

“During my service in the U.S. Army, I 
fought side by side with Jews, and have 
always found them to be brave and willing 
to serve their country. In my civic and 
political life, I have always found the Jews 
to be in the forefront of any move for 
brotherhood—to protect the unity of all 
peoples who believe in the ever living Al- 
mighty God.” ` 

Colonel Chesrow was first appointed a 
papal chamberlain to the Vatican (one of 
two in the city of Chicago) by Pope Pius 
XII and was reappointed by Pope John 
and then again by Pope Paul. He has also 
earned many other Catholic honors, and is 
active not only in the causes and organiza- 
tions of the Italian people, but has inter- 
ested himself in many other worthwhile 
charities and communal endeavors. 

He is a director of the Association for the 
Jewish Blind, is a trustee of Israel bonds, 
and has contributed generously to many 
other Jewish charities. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Johnson are most con- 
cerned with the preservation of all phases 
of the growth of our great Nation, that 
future generations of Americans can un- 
derstand and take pride in their heritage. 
They are working diligently to save the 
landmarks recognized as links with the 
past—not only here on the Potomac, but 
in all 50 States. 

I would like to point out what their 
home State Texas is doing to support 
their nationwide project on a statewide 
level. 

The Texas State Historical Survey 
Committee, State agency for historical 
preservation, and the Texas Historical 
Foundation, privately supported, non- 
profit organization to supplement the 
State program, are carrying out a dy- 
namic, 5-year plan to save and mark 
Texas unique past. 

No part of Texas history is being ne- 
glected, for a basic part of this program 
is the guidance and leadership of more 
than 3,000 volunteer workers over the 
State who are charged with the respon- 
sibility of preserving and marking local, 
county, and State history. 

Success of this far-reaching program 
is measured by more than 3,000 official 
Texas historical markers which dot the 
State, giving short “history lessons” to 
anyone who passes by, a doubling of lo- 
cal history museums in the past 3 years, 
the saving and restoration of historic 
structures, and the appropriations by 
counties amounting to more than $104,- 
000 for the saving and marking of lo- 
cal history in 1965. 

The President and Mrs. Johnson have 
personally worked on this preservation 
program in Texas. They purchased in 
1963 the President’s boyhood home in 
Johnson City. Restoration of the struc- 
ture followed with Mrs. Johnson per- 
sonally handling many of the details. 
Furniture gathered from the Johnson 
family, pictures, mementos—all are 
placed to depict the home of the Presi- 
dent's youth. 

This past week, the Texas State His- 
torical Survey Committee awarded its 
official Texas Historical Medallion for the 
structure, thereby making it a recorded 
Texas historical landmark, recognized by 
the State for its significant contribution 
to Texas culture, history, and heritage. 

Directors of the Texas State Histori- 
cal Survey Committee and Texas His- 
torical Foundation were in attendance 
as special guests. 

Former presentation of the marker 
was made by Mrs. Stella Glidden, friend 
of the President and Mrs, Johnson; the 
invocation was given by C. Ray Akin, 
minister of the First Christian Church 
of Johnson City where the President has 
membership; and master of ceremonies 
was Arthur Walz, chairman of the Blan- 
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co County Historical Survey Commit- 
tee. 
The formal address was made by the 
Honorable Homer Thornberry, judge, 
U.S, District Court, Austin, Tex., and 
former Congressman from the 10th Con- 
gressional District of Texas, which I now 
have the honor to represent. 

Mr. Speaker, the program for this his- 
toric occasion is herewith submitted as 
a tribute to the President and Mrs. 
Johnson and their personal preserva- 
tion of our Texas and Nation's heritage: 
THE PRESIDENT'S BOYHOOD HOME— PRESENTA- 

TION OF THE HISTORICAL MEDALLION, MAY 13, 

1965 
MR. ARTHUR WALZ, CHAIRMAN, BLANCO COUNTY 

HISTORICAL SURVEY COMMITTEE 


Good morning, ladies and gentlemen, wel- 
come to this program. My name is Arthur 
Walz; I live here in Blanco County and I was 
requested to serve as master of ceremonies. 

In asking for our opening prayer, there are 
many of us who are acquainted with the wise 
counsel the prayers of Pastor Akin have of- 
fered to us on many occasions and under 
many different circumstances. To those of 
you not acquainted with Pastor Akin, I am 
proud to tell you that for more than 30 years 
he has combined the honored profession of 
teaching with the high calling of a man of 
God, At the present time he is an educator in 
the public schools of Austin and for more 
than 5 years has been the pastor of the First 
Christian Church of Johnson City—the 
church in which the President holds mem- 
bership. At this time I call upon Pastor C. 
Ray Akin to give our invocation. 


REVEREND AKIN 


Eternal God, with full and thankful hearts 
we are assembled in this place; we are con- 
scious of the benefit received as we draw 
inspiration from treasured memories and 
associations, thereby gaining uplift of spirit 
to live more effectively in the present, and 
to face the future with hope. 

We are thankful for the family whose name 
this residence bears and for the son of that 
family whose outstanding leadership in our 
Nation and world is advancing justice and 
human rights and causing the light of hope 
to shine for countless thousands of 
disadvantaged. 

Bless this house, O God; grant that to all 
who enter these premises may come the thrill 
of being in touch with the living past—a 
sense of being close to times and surround- 
ings important to all because of their special 
meaning—for as they touched his life so 
our lives are touched. 

May this home be regarded by all as a 
shrine to be preserved and cherished as an 
object of interest and a source of pride. 

In Jesus name we pray. Amen, 

MR. WALZ 

Thank you Pastor Akin for your inspiring 
prayer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we sincerely and 
heartily welcome you and we do appreciate 
your sacrifice of personal time and private 
affairs to emphasize, and by your presence, 
testify to the historical significance of this 
occasion. Many people of local, State and 
National prominence are here. And, I would 
like very much to pay personal tribute and 
recognition to all such distinguished guests 
and visitors, But, if I used our program time 
to do this I am sure that I would wind up 
like Christopher Columbus—sailing on and 
on and on—and our program would never get 
started, However, on behalf of the people 
of Blanco County, I do want to thank pub- 
licly; the Governor of our State, the members 
of the State legislature, the president, direc- 
tors, committee, and staff members of the 
Texas Historical Foundation and the Texas 
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State Historical Survey Committee, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Blanco County His- 
torical Survey Committee and the directors 
of the Blanco County Historical Association. 
I wish to thank all of these fine people for 
their great interest, their hard work and their 
special devotion in recognizing and in pre- 
serving the rich historical heritage of our 
beloved State. I believe it would be fitting 
and proper, at this time, to give these fine 
people a round of applause. 

For a long time, ladies and gentlemen, it 
has been the earnest desire and fond hope of 
the people of Blanco County to see this boy- 
hood home as it is now; to realize and to 
know that it will be used to serve our com- 
munity needs in a great many different ways; 
and, through the graciousness of its owners, 
visitation by the public will enshrine its 
beauty, its charm and its memories in the 
hearts of all Americans today and forever 
more. And now the time has come to memo- 
rialize this Texas historic landmark and to 
dedicate the boyhood home of the President. 
What we say and do here bequeaths to the 
heirs of eternity a remembrance on the pages 
of our history in honor of the vibrant per- 
sonalitiés identified with this boyhood home. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the award of 
the certificate of merit and the presentation 
of the Official Historical Medallion, there has 
been chosen a gracious lady of Blanco County 
whose abiding faith in her community and 
its people has long been by her 
many friends and neighbors. Though ma- 
ture in years, this lively lady is very young 
in heart. She is the editor and publisher 
of the Johnson City Record Courier news- 


paper; she is the Postmaster of Johnson City: 


she is an active member of many civic orga- 
nizations and the hardest working member 
of the Blanco County Historical Survey Com- 
mittee; and, she is a loving and devoted 
mother and she is a life-long friend of the 
President and his family. It is, indeed, a 
singular pleasure for me to present to you 
the embodiment of the staunch spirit of 
our early Blanco County pioneer settlers— 
Mrs. Stella Gliddon. 


MRS. STELLA GLIDDON 


Mrs. Walz, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
very pleased at this time to award to the 
owners of the boyhood home of the Presi- 
dent through the official sponsor, the Blanco 
County Historical Association, a certificate 
of merit that formally and officially desig- 
nates this structure a recorded Texas historic 
landmark. This certificate reads as follows: 
“The State of Texas, know all men by these 
presents—that the Lyndon B. Johnson Boy- 
hood Home of Blanco County has been recog- 
nized by the State for its significant contribu- 
tion to Texas culture, history and heritage. 
This structure has been entered in the State 
Archives In 1965 as a recorded Texas historic 
landmark.” This certificate is personally 
signed by John Connally, Governor; John 
Ben Shepperd, Historical Survey Committee; 
Arthur Walz, county chairman. 3 

I ask that Mr. John S. Moursund, president 
of the Blanco County Historical Association, 
step forward to receive this certificate of 
merit on behalf of the owners. 


MR. JOHN S. MOURSUND 


On behalf of the Blanco County Historical 
Association it is a pleasure to accept this 
award. Speaking for the association, we wish 
to thank you, Mrs. Gliddon. This is indeed 
& historic occasion to participate in the 
dedication of President Johnson's boyhood 
home. I predict that this home will be 
visited by millions of Americans. As a form- 
er neighbor, I can truly say that the Presi- 
dent spent his formative years in this home, 
and, undoubtedly, his happiest years. 

MRS. GLIDDON 


Ladies and gentlemen, this modest frame 
home achieved its immortality because it has 
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given to and for the service of mankind a 
great and forceful Texas legislator—Sam Ealy 
Johnson, Jr.; a loving and devoted wife and 
mother whose abiding faith and lofty ideal- 
ism coronated the highest expression of 
family love, affection, and guidance—Rebekah 
Baines Johnson; and an inquiring youth who 
grew into the inspiring manhood of a free 
American because he was and still is ready 
and willing to work and to serve as an Amer- 
ican so that freedom may not perish from 
this earth—our 36th U.S. President, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson. It is, therefore, with much 
personal pride on behalf of all of the people 
of Texas that I unveil and present this of- 
ficial historical medallion as an enduring 
testimonial to the precious memory of the 
boyhood home of the 36th U.S. President, 
Lyndon Batnes Johnson. 


MR. WALZ 


Thank you Mrs. Gliddon for such a nice 
and gracious award and presentation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for the dedication 
of the boyhood home of the President, our 
distinguished guest and speaker is a man 
well known to most of us. If he was some 
one strange to us, I would be tempted to in- 
dulge in a long and flowery introduction. 
But, during his many years as a public offi- 
cial, as legislator and as the man who suc- 
ceeded the President in the Congress from 
the 10th Congressional District, he has 
eagerly listened to our problems, 
our needs, acted in our behalf and he has 
served his people and the Nation with great 
honor and distinction. It is, ladies and 
gentlemen, my personal privilege and high 
honor to present to you for the dedicatory 
address a personal friend of the President and 
his family, the judge of the US. District 
Court for the Western District of Texas—the 
Honorable Homer Thornberry. 


JUDGE HOMER THORNBERRY 


Mr. Walz, ladies and gentlemen, this is a 
unique occasion, not only in the history of 
this Nation but in that of this particular 
community. 

We meet here to witness the marking of 
this home as a Texas historical site. As the 
home where the President of the United 
States, his father and mother, brother and 
sisters lived among their friends and neigh- 
bors in this community, it receives the Texas 
Historical Medallion. 

The President feels that you, the people 
of this land, have invested over 50 years of 
interest and love in him. Another humani- 
tarian President, Abraham Lincoln, said over 
100 years ago, when he left his neighbors and 
friends of Springfield for Washington: “To 
this place and the kindness of these people 
I owe everything.” The sentiment seems ap- 
propriate today 

The President and Mrs. Johnson are anxi- 
ous for you to feel that this house is your 
house—all of you who live in Blanco County. 
They desire that it be used for civic func- 
tions and meetings of historical societies, as 
well as for agricultural and youth groups. 

It has become increasingly apparent, since 
he became President, that the whole Nation 
is interested in the home where our Presi- 
dent spent his boyhood. For this reason, the 
house will be opened to the public. The 
ladies of Blanco County have volunteered to 
serve as hostesses. In fact, itis a heartwarm- 
ing to President and Mrs. Johnson to know 
that so many friends have expressed an in- 
terest in helping with this project. 

In the restoration of this home which has 
meant much to all the members of this fam- 
ily, the President’s sister, Mrs. Birge Alex- 
ander, has spent much time and effort in 
seeing to it that the home represents as 
nearly as possible, the home she remembers 
as a young girl. Therefore, it is the wish 
of the President and Mrs. Johnson, as well 
as Mrs. Alexander, that the home be dedi- 
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cated as a memorial to their father and 
mother, Sam Ealy and Rebekah Johnson. 

We recognized that events took place here 
which contributed to the life, the spirit, and 
the mind of the man who is called upon 
to perform the awesome responsibilities of 
the Presidency. On this day 28 years ago, 
on May 13, 1937, Lyndon Baines Johnson of 
Johnson City, Tex., took his oath as US. 
Representative from the 10th Congressional 
District of Texas, to begin a career of public 
service unparalleled in the history of this 
Nation. The proudest people of the United 
States must be you, his neighbors and 
friends in this area. From your magnificent, 
rugged hill country, a native son emerged to 
occupy the highest office of our land and the 
most influential office of the free world. 

But think—had it not been for his stal- 
wart parents, he probably would not be 
there. For he is the product, the fruition, 
of all the years of their struggle through 
hardship, their loving care, and their skillful 
guidance. 

The President's understanding, brilliant 
mother awakened in him a quest for knowl- 
edge. With her hand and her heart she led 
him to the threshold of enlightenment. 
With patience and wisdom, she summoned 
the teenage youth to high purpose and illus- 
trious life, 

His father loved his fellow human beings 
and believed that the other man had a right 
to his view, that he had a place in this 
society. He understood the dreams and am- 
bitions of the next man for himself and his 
family. He believed that citizenship started 
at home. He understood the art of politics, 
which is the art of achieving the possible, 
and he believed there was more good than 
bad in every person. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sam Ealy Johnson lived in 
this house during the happiest and busiest 
days of their lives, making it a good home 
for their sons and daughters—Lyndon Baines, 
Sam Houston, Rebekah, Josefa, and Lucia. 
The Johnsons were active citizens and good 
neighbors and generous in their devotion to 
Johnson City. Together, they bequeathed 
their highest qualities to this family, this 
community, this State, and—in vision—to 
this Nation. 

The child is father of the man. As Words- 
worth said, 

“Though nothing can bring back the boy- 
hood hour of splendor in the grass, of glory 
in the flower, he will grieve not, rather he 
will find strength in what remains behind.” 

Here Lyndon Baines Johnson developed 
the strength of character, the courage, the 
vision, the sense of realism, the compassion 
which enable him to perform with efective- 
ness the tasks of his office. 

He moves directly to the solution of age- 
Old problems which have assailed mankind 
in our beloved country: 

He seeks the removal of barriers and limi- 
tations which have humiliated fellow Amer- 
icans. 

He seeks the elimination of poverty and 
ignorance from sections of our Nation. 

He seeks the building of a Great Society 
for all America. 

He seeks to accomplish, through every 
Possible avenue, peace on earth. 

He delivers the bold and swift challenge 
to aggressors who would enslave people. 

Compassionate beyond belief, he would be 
a friend to every man—in every city, in every 
village, in every mansion, in every hovel— 
encompassing the globe. 

He is the living embodiment, of our Lord's 
commandment: Lyndon Baines Johnson is 
his brother’s keeper. 

Today, we gather at the very steps the 
President ren up and down as a boy. I feel 
Privileged and highly honored to be the 
person who expresses the dedication which 
boa President and members of his family 

e: 
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To the memory of his parents, Sam Ealy, 
and Rebekah Johnson, and to the people of 
this community, past, present, and future. 

It is now yours. May it be a source of 
pleasure and inspiration to you, as it has 
been to the man who is the leader of our 
Nation. 

MR. WALZ 

Thank you Judge Thornberry for a mem- 
orable address. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this concludes our 
program, Please visit and enjoy this boy- 
hood home. 


National Maritime Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues.a speech made by the Honorable 
James V. Day, vice chairman of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission on the occas- 
ion of the observance of National Mari- 
time Day. 

Commissioner Day is a native of the 
State of Maine and has done a most com- 
mendable job as a member of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Commission. 

His remarks as reported in the New 
York Journal of Commerce, Friday, May 
21, 1965, take on added significance in 
view of the U.S. balance-of-payments 
problem. 

The text as reported follows: 


NATIONAL MARITIME Day SPEECH BY JAMES V. 
Day, VICE CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL MARITIME 
COMMISSION 
The foreign trade and commerce of the 

United States has undergone many changes 

since SS Savannah set sail in 1819 and since 

1933 when President Roosevelt first pro- 

claimed May 22 as National Maritime Day. 

President Johnson in his Maritime Day 
proclamation this year stated: “The sea and 
ships are an integral part of this country’s 
past, present, and future.” 

Every one of us is familiar with the role of 
the American merchant marine in the past. 
So I would like to discuss the future of the 
American merchant marine and its rela- 
tionship with the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

The Federal Maritime Commission is, as 
you know, an agency of our Government re- 
sponsible for the performance of regulatory 
functions. 

The Commission has the responsibility to 
see that the American merchant marine is 
not discriminated against—to see that Amer- 
ican shippers and ship operators receive the 
same equitable treatment that is accorded 
the other nations of the free world. 

President Johnson has stated: “It is essen- 
tial that we continue to expand our export 
trade, so that we may further improve our 
international balance of payments, ac- 
celerate the program of our advancing 
American industry, and increase the em- 
ployment of American workers.” 

One way to increase our export trade is to 
enlarge the opportunities for global market- 
ing of American products. 

However, in enlarging our export markets 
we must eliminate artificial barriers to our 
exports. 

The Federal Maritime Commission bears 
responsibility in the field of foreign trade 
and commerce. The agency was established 
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for the express purpose of administering 
the regulatory aspects of our shipping laws 
in a fair and impartial manner. The Com- 
mission is concerned about the welfare of 
world trade and about the welfare of the 
American merchant marine. It has been 
demonstrated, over and over again, that 
there is a strong relationship between U.S. 
foreign trade and the American merchant 
marine. 

It is the hope and desire of the Federal 
Maritime Commission that its policies and 
practices will result in better regulations, 
better protection of the public, consumers, 
exporters, importers, as well as ship oper- 
ators. 

The program of the Commission is, of 
course, of interest to and receives the at- 
tention of various committees and Members 
of the Congress and of the administration. 

The interest and vigilance of shippers and 
ship operators is likewise a vital aid to the 
Commission where freight rates or other fac- 
tors may be inhibiting to US, trade and 
commerce. 

We are confident that the shipping public 
is aware of the role of the Commission in the 
regulation of rates, practices, and agree- 
ments of the lines engaged in our commerce. 
We have had a healthy flow of comments 
from shippers and receivers of freight, from 
carriers and conferences, and from other 
sources relative to operations in our mari- 
time trade. 

The Commission is always ready to pro- 
vide its good offices and its assistance to the 
industry and all other segments of the pub- 
lic to solve business problems through co- 
operative and voluntary efforts. 

We should explore ways of assuring fair 
and worthwhile competition and constantly 
seek new areas of cooperation. 

In our relations with foreign countries 
we are, indeed, striving to explain that the 
fair, equitable, and reasonable administra- 
tion of our laws serves the common good, 
that we do not seek special favoritism and 
that fairness to all must in the long run in- 
crease world trade to the advantage of all 
immediately concerned. 

In the effective administration of our reg- 
ulatory responsibilities the Commission is 
likewise concerned with the US. offshore 
trades with particular emphasis on the ship- 
ping service requirements and transporta- 
tion problems of Alaska, Hawail, and Puerto 
Rico. We are giving constant attention 
thereto, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, my sec- 
ond rolleall report of the 89th Congress 
includes a discussion of these issues 
which have come before us: congression- 
al redistricting, Supreme Court salaries, 
District of Columbia crime bill; aid to 
elementary and secondary education, of- 
fensive mail, medical care for the aged 
and social security amendments, appro- 
priations for an investigation of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and appropriations for the 
defense of South Vietnam. 


ROLLCALL NO. 35 CONGRESSIONAL 
REDISTRICTING 


Mr. Speaker, since the Supreme Court's 
one-man, one-vote decision there has 
been growing confusion in the States as 
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court after court has attempted to rule 
on the validity of various redistricting 
plans. It was the Court’s reapportion- 
ment decision that provided the impetus 
for House passage of H.R. 5505. 

There is no question that there are 
gross population disparities among some 
of the Nation’s 435 congressional dis- 
tricts, with the largest containing 951,- 
000 persons and the smallest only 177,- 
000. In many instances these disparities 
are a result of gerrymandering, carving 
up a State so that the political makeup 
of its congressional delegation is not an 
accurate refiection of overall voter reg- 
istration. 

Under H.R. 5505 not only will a more 
equitable population balance be achieved, 
but gerrymandering will become virtual- 
ly impossible. The bill provides that no 
congressional district in a State may vary 
more than plus or minus 15 percent in 
population from the size of the average 
district. It also provides that districts 
must be contiguous and as compact in 
shape as practicable. States with con- 
gressional districts not meeting this cri- 
teria must redraw district boundaries 
by the time of next year's general elec- 
tions. Although California falls into 
this group since 9 of its 38 districts fail 
to meet the population requirements, I 
am happy to note that the 3-to-2 ratio of 
Democrats to Republicans in the con- 
gressional delegation already mirrors my 
State's total voter registration. 

As you are aware, Mr. Speaker, the bill 

passed the House on an unrecorded voice 
vote, the only actual rolicall being on a 
proposed amendment which would have 
allowed at-large elections of all Con- 
gressmen in States failing to meet the 
bill's criteria by 1966. I voted against 
the proposed amendment because in my 
judgment an at-large election in a State 
the size of California would be chaotic. 
No voter could possibly be familiar with 
more than a few candidates on such a 
huge ballot. I think we would find 
straight party-line voting and almost 
total victory for one party. Certainly 
this is not representative government. 
It would upset the existing situation in 
California where, as I observed a moment 
ago, the current congressional delegation 
properly reflects the registration ratio 
between the two parties on a statewide 
basis. 
I did not want California to go through 
the same experience which befell Illi- 
nois in November. At-large elections for 
members of the State assembly required 
a “bed sheet” ballot, a ballot as large as 
atable. The election results took weeks 
to tabulate and created a chaotic condi- 
tion. The proposed amendment to H.R. 
5505 was therefore properly rejected. 

Now that the House has taken firm ac- 
tion to regain the status of a representa- 
tive body, I hope the Senate will act on 
the bill promptly and favorably. 


ROLLCALL NO, 39; SUPREME COURT SALARIES 


Mr. Speaker, no matter how one at- 
tempts to rationalize House action on 
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HR. 5374 it can only be interpreted as 
an act of vengeance on the Supreme 
Court because some among us do not 
agree with every decision that it hands 
down. 

Intended to correct an injustice dealt 
the Court last year by the Senate when 
it failed to give Justices a salary increase 
similar to that which it gave itself, the 
bill endeavored to reaffirm House action 
which declared that Supreme Court Jus- 
tices are entitled to the same pay raise as 
Congressmen. 

I voted for the bill not because of the 
salary increase in terms of dollars, but 
because the integrity and independence 
of the Supreme Court was at stake. Jus- 
tices will not suffer greatly because Con- 
gress refused to give them a raise equal 
to that of other high-ranking Govern- 
ment officials. But the very fact that 
the salary of the Justices should be de- 
pendent upon congressional approval of 
their decisions is a direct and dangerous 
blow at the concept of the separation of 
powers among the three branches of 
Government. 

When there is honest disagreement 
with Court decisions there are legitimate 
ways to correct the situation —either by 
statute or by constitutional amendment. 
But I submit that it is not legitimate to 
show displeasure with Justices by trying 
to hurt them financially. 

Carried to other extremes this policy 
could result in a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress cutting the salary of 
the minority when it failed to support a 
particular program or measure. Or Con- 
gress could even decide to dock the Presi- 
dent’s salary when he refused to bow to 
its wishes. Surely such a “salary war” 
would destroy the separation of powers, 
one of the chief cornerstones of our form 
of government since its inception. 

One wonders, Mr. Speaker, whether 
those among us who would insult the 
Court with a financial slap will be satis- 
fied with this assault on the separation 
of powers. Will they next try to enact 
legislation requiring the Court to consult 
with Congress before handing down de- 
cisions? 

Defeat of H.R. 5374, however, was not 
the only danger signal which we should 
recognize. Not content with striking at 
the Court as an institution and as an in- 
dependent arm of government, some 
Members during debate fell to attacking 
the Justices personally on the basis of 
their private lives. We witnessed an 
ugly spectacle of vituperation rarely 
seen on the floor of the House. 

The Congress, in my opinion, should 
repair this ill-advised damage as soon 
as possible. We should restore the Court 
to its respected and proper position as 
an independent branch of government. 
We must not continue to subject it to 
the momentary whims and tantrums of 
those who disagree with its decisions. 
ROLLCALL NOS. 42 AND 43: DISTRICT OF COLUM- 

BIA CRIME BILL 

Mr. Speaker, as a preface to my re- 

marks on H.R. 5688 I would like to in- 
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elude a portion of an editorial which 
appeared in the Washington Post fol- 
lowing House passage of the bill. The 
statement accurately reflects my views on 
the matter: 

The passage of the District crime bill in 
the House can only be understood if it is 
regarded as a vote of confidence in the 
Senate. One cannot believe that the House 
Members would have passed such a mon- 
strosity if they had not been certain that 
the other Chamber would rescue them from 
the consequences of their folly. 

While this explains this particular lapse, 
it hardly commends it. This is a dangerous 
piece of business and one day the Senate 
might nod and let some such measure get 
into law. In this case, the Senate seems 
fully alerted and has planned hearings that 
the House did not hold in which the multi- 
ple weaknesses of the omnibus crime bill 
surely will be made apparent. Failure of 
the House to eyen hear the administration 
witnesses who are supporting very different 
proposals is an act of discourtesy to the 
President that one might think Democratic 
Members would have wished to ayold. 


The bill is similar to a poor proposal 
which the House approved in the last 
Congress. At that time I rejected it and 
was pleased that the Senate allowed it to 
die. This year I again rejected it and 
I will again be pleased if the Senate 
allows it to die. 

In my last rollcall report, Mr. Speaker, 
I stressed my belief that public hearings 
on controversial matters are vital to our 
form of government. Thus, I was ex- 
tremely concerned that no such hearings 
were held on the crime bill. My concern 
Was compounded by the knowledge that 
the bill is opposed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, who was not heard; by the District 
Commissioners, who were not heard; and 
by the U.S. attorney for the District, who 
was not heard. 

Their united opposition stems in large 
measure from their belief that the pro- 
posal is dangerous and despotic and, in 
many regards, unconstitutional. Even 
the Washington Star, which supported 
the bill, commented editorially through 
its television outlet that the omnibus 
crime bill “Does not necessarily deprive 
anyone of his constitutional rights.” I 
find it incredible that this major con- 
sideration was dismissed in such cavalièr 
fashion. 

There are many objectionable features 
in the bill which would overturn consti- 
tutionally based rules in criminal pro- 
cedure, rules designed to protect the 
rights of each citizen. The bill would 
allow police to violate a Supreme Court 
ruling which requires them to bring an 
arrested person for arraignment “without 
unnecessary delay.” It would also 
abolish the court ruling that an accused 
person is not criminally responsible if his 
unlawful act was the product of mental 
disease or defect. It would allow a police 
officer to detain for up to 6 hours—al- 
though a loophole in the bill would per- 
mit this period to be expanded almost 
without limit—for questioning a person 
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whom he thought was committing, had 
committed, or was about to commit a 
crime. Any witnesses to an alleged crime 
could also be held for a similar period. 

The bill completely ignores the Presi- 
dent's recent message to Congress where- 
in he requested a fair and effective sys- 


tem” of law enforcement, and proposed 
5 of a District Crime Commis- 
sion.. 

By no stretch of the imagination can 
H.R. 5688 be considered fair or effective, 
and I doubt that any Member would 
want his constituents subjected to its 


tyrannical provisions. Unfortunately, 
the citizens of the District have no repre- 
sentatives in Congress and cannot regis- 
ter their displeasure at the polls. Per- 
haps this explains why Congress so fre- 
quently treats the District with contempt 
and abuse. 
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California’s Cold War GI Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have introduced a bill to pro- 
vide educational and other benefits for 
cold war veterans similar to those en- 
joyed by veterans of World War IT and 
the Korean crisis. 

I am proud to note that the State of 
California has been one of the first in 
the Nation to write legislation into the 
books extending veterans benefits to 
men who are, today, serving their Na- 
tion with as much patriotism, surrounded 
by as much danger, and experiencing as 
much personal discomfort and disrup- 
tion of their civilian life and education 
as was true in previous years. 

I insert at this point a news release 
from the office of California's Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown, describing the legis- 
lation extending farm and home loan 
benefits to veterans from our State who 
have served in areas such as Vietnam, 
the Dominican Republic, Berlin, the 
Congo, and other danger spots: 

Catrrornia’s COLD War GI BIL 

Gov. Edmund G. Brown today signed legis- 
lation extending benefits, including those in 
the Cal-Vet farm and home loan program, to 
California veterans of Vietnam, the Domin- 
ican Republic, and other cold war military 
operations. 

His signature put California among the 
first of the 50 States in the Nation to for- 
mally recognize the service rendered by mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces in hostile cold war 


engagements. 
With the Governor at bill-signing cere- 
monies were Senator “Jr.” 


legislation (S.B. 511); Joseph M. Farber, State 
director of veterans affairs; and representing 
the new veterans groups included in the 
bill, Army ist Lt. George Hills, of Pledmont, 
a Vietnam veteran now stationed at the 
Sacramento Army Depot. 

The Governor said: 

“It is fitting and just that we extend State 
veterans benefits to the Vietnam veteran and 
others who qualify. As Senator McAteer said 
when he introduced his bill, the bullets and 
the death these servicemen face are just as 
real as those faced by the veterans of the two 
World Wars or Korea.” 

The Governor said he had been informed 
by Farber that at the present rate of return 
of Vietnam veterans, their benefits can be fi- 
nanced with veterans bonds already voted by 
the people but as yet unsold. 

An estimated 25,000 additional veterans 
would qualify for benefits under the McAteer 
legislation. 

The department of veterans affairs pre- 
viously had estimated that the $250 million 
in yeterans bonds already voted should main- 
tain the Cal-Vet program until at least 1970 
based on present military commitments. 

The Cal-Vet program has extended more 
than 220,000 loans to California veterans at 
low interest and at no expense to the tax- 
payer. 

The new legislation extends benefits to vet- 
erans of military operations for which the 
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CECT 

in Lebanon, Quemoy, and Matsu Islands, Tai- 
wan Straits, the Congo, Laos, Berlin, and 
Cuba. 


Secretary Connor Comments on Outlook 
for Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the distinguished Secretary of Com- 
merce, Hon, John T. Connor, was inter- 
viewed in depth on May 24, last, by 
reporter for the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, on the state of our economy and the 
outlook for business. 

Secretary Connor refiects an acute un- 
derstanding of contemporary economics 
and the nature of our current prosperity 
in this interview. He also addresses 
himself to the broadening area of re- 
sponsibility in America in which busi- 
nessmen are assuming greater and great- 
er roles in all dimensions of service. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The article follows: 

OvrtLook Now For Bvustness—INTERVIEW 
WITH COMMERCE SECRETARY JOHN T. Connor 

Question. Mr. Secretary, business is hum- 
ming now, but what about next year? - 

Answer. On the basis of the evidence we 
have now, it appears that we will continue 
to achleve economic gains into next year. 

Question. Into next year—but can you 
look through the entire year? 

Answer. No. I think it’s too early. We 
still haven't seen the end of the steel-union 
negotiations, and the questions there over- 
hang the business outlook. Steel produc- 
tion is high compared with user needs. 

Question. Do you mean that, once the 
strike threat is removed, steel operations will 
decline? 

Answer. Inventories of steel will have to 
be worked off at some point. It's not only 
the strike threat that causes the current 
high demand on the part of steel users. 
There is, also the general high level of busi- 
ness activity in steel-using industries. 
When there is a lessened demand for steel 
because of seasonal factors in the automobile 
industry and other industries, then the pro- 
duction rate will decrease. 

Question. But until the strike threat is 
settled 

Answer. Until then, the consuming indus- 
tries of steel will continue to maintain high 
inventories. 

The information we have is that many of 
the users by now have reached the inven- 
tories they think they need to see them 
through a strike of moderate duration. 
Therefore, they will not build any further, 
but will hold at about present levels. Then, 
when the steel situation is definitely settled 
for a longer period of time, they will eat out 
of their inventories. 

Question. Does your prediction of business 
growth into next year imply a slowdown 
then? 

Answer. No, not at all. There simply are 
too many imponderables at the 8 to 
be able to see beyond that. 

Question. Some businessmen still | seem to 
feel that there is a possibility of a leveling 
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off in business toward the end of this year. 
To keep business moving at a brisk pace, do 
you see the need of Government action— 
such as a further tax cut, beyond the excise 
cuts now proposed? 

Answer. My opinion is that business pros- 
pects through the end of this year and into 
next year are still sufficiently promising so 
that no unusual measures are needed—such 
as a huge public-works program, or substan- 
tial excise tax cuts beyond the level recom- 
mended by the President. 

Question. Do you believe the 61.75 billion 
of excise cuts recommended by the President 
are needed? 

Answer. Yes, I do. I think these reduc- 
tions are warranted at this time, and will be 
helpful to continuation of our high level of 
prosperity. 

Question. Do you see any threat to the 
economy in the fact that there will be a tre- 
mendous stimulus this year in the form of 
excise cuts and increased social security ben- 
efits, followed by a drag on the economy 
through an increased payroll tax at the start 
of next year? 

Answer. Well, readjustments will certainly 
be in order, because, as you have indicated, 
there will be one force flowing one way and 
a counterforce the other way. 

Just what the effect will be would be difi- 
cult to forecast. But I don't think that 
changes of this magnitude month by month 
will produce immediate reactions in the 
economy. I think that they can be over- 
balanced by other factors, such as increased 
capital investments, increased consumer 
spending, and so forth. But I think we have 
to expect some moderating effect on the econ- 
omy as a result of the balancing of these 
factors. 

Question, Outside of steel, which you have 
mentioned, are there any particular prob- 
lems you see in the business outlook that 
worry you at this time? 

Answer. There are some small clouds in the 
sky here and there, but at the moment things 
are quite favorable. I'm not being Polly- 
annaish in saying this. It’s a very bright 
picture as we see it at the moment. 

Question. Does your Department accept 
the Idea that recessions are a thing of the 
past? 

Answer. No, we haven't seen any law to 
repeal the business cycle. But we do think 
that by looking ahead and getting an under- 
standing of the various factors, and by try- 
ing to recommend or suggest adjustments 
before the full impact hits, the hills and val- 
leys can be leveled out somewhat. Thus we 
can avoid wild swings such as we have had 
in the past. We think this process is work- 
ing now. 

Question. Do you think that deep depres- 
sions are a thing of the past? 

Answer. I think that enough adjustments 
have been made, and we have enough fiexi- 
bility in our entire economic picture, so that 
we can avoid deep depressions, yes. 

Question. You talked about the outlook 
for months ahead in steel. What about an- 
other key industry—autos? 

Answer. The automobile situation has cer- 
tainly continued strong for a longer porlod 
than even the industry had forecast. This 
has helped the whole economy. 

Question. Do you think the auto boom 
could go into a fifth year at a rising rate? 

Answer. Not necessarily at a rising rate, 
but certainly at a continued high rate. Re- 
member this: Before long, the replacement 
market for automobiles bought new at the 
outset of this recent succession of high-level 
years will be showning up. This will have 
an appreciable effect. 

There is another important point to note 
in assessing the outlook for the economy 

Question. What’s that? 

Answer. The most important development 
of all, I think, has been the much higher 
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rate of capital investment than was thought 
possible as the year started. And this in- 
vestment that is on such an scale 
seems to be concentrating on additional ca- 
“pacity in industry rather than on labor- 
Saying devices or on new equipment. This 
can have far-reaching effects in the economy. 

Question. What does this trend of invest- 
ment mean? 

Answer. It means that industry is seeing 
bigger markets ahead. 

Question. And is getting ready for those 
larger markets? 

Answer. Right. The boards of directors 
of these companies voting the increased 
capital expenditures, having looked at their 
business prospects, haye concluded that they 
need larger capacities. 

Now, a key factor that hasn't been given 
enough attention, in my opinion, is the effect 
of the long-range planning programs that 
are now prevalent in most important com- 
panies. I've seen it happen in quite a few 
companies where the existence of a long- 
Tange plan has led the top executives and 
the board to be more willing to commit 
themselves to capital investments that result 
in facilities to be needed over a period of 
time, rather than just next year or the year 
thereafter. I think this is an important fac- 
tor in smoothing out this whole trend of 
industrial 

Quesiton. Does this mean we won't get a 
Sudden spurt of investment and then a sharp 
decline? 

Answer. Exactly, I think this is happening 
&s a result of greater emphasis on long-range 
Planning in most of the big companies. 

Question. They are betting that the econ- 
Omy over the years will grow pretty rap- 
idly—— 

Answer. That's right. 

Question, But, looking at the prospects for 
business in the period immediately ahead, 
do you think there will be a wage settlement 
in steel without a strike? 

Answer. Yes, I think it is highly probable 
that this will emerge, once the steel union's 
election question is settled. And, even 
though It may be contested, the decision on 
the union presidency probably will be ac- 
cepted by the rank-and-file membership. 
Then it becomes much easier for the nego- 
tiations to proceed. 

One of the problems is that, up to the 
Present time in the negotiations, they just 
haven't been able to get down to brass tacks 
on some of the most difficult issues—par- 
ticularly those at the local level. And, of 
Course, in the steel union now, the local- 
district leaders are playing a much more im- 
Portant role. 

So it could be as complicated as it was in 
the automobile situation to bring about a 

settlement, because just settling the 

national issues is only part of the problem. 

3 Might there be local strikes in 
1? 

Answer. There could very well be, if these 
local issues are serious, enough and are not 
resolved by timely attention. 

Question. What types of issues? 

Answer. Well, it becomes a question of job 
Security as much as anything else. Most 
Of the steelworkers share the apprehension 
in many other industries that their job pros- 
Pects are jeopardized by incrensed automa- 
tion. And this gets to a very basic problem 
that is emerging in this country as growing 
emphasis is placed on the need for produc- 
tivity increases to keep pace with higher and 
higher wages. And this can be achieved by 
greater mechanization, greater automation. 

When this happens, you can usually soften 
the impact on the workers employed at the 
time by phasing out the improvements that 
e needed and by having the separations 
take place over a period of time. Normal 
attrition thus can be an important factor 
in easing the human impact. 
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But the result is that, in the company or 
industry involved, there are fewer job op- 
portunities for the sons and the grandsons 
of people then in the labor force, particularly 
those who are unskilled or semiskilled. This 
is happening at a time when the supply of 
unskilled people is growing by leaps and 
bounds. As a result of school dropouts, and 
also the baby boom after the war, we are 
getting a very high increase in the number 
of youngsters joining the labor force, and 
Many of these are relatively untrained and 
unskilled. 

Question. But they can be trained 

Answer. They can be, and this is some- 
thing that is a serious national problem. 
We can’t really pin the responsibility on one 
employer or even one industry to train the 
next generation, although they certainly 
should feel a moral concern to help all they 


can. 

This is a situation where industry as a 
whole and the labor movement as a whole— 
with the Government acting perhaps as a 
catalytic agent, or perhaps in a more re- 
sponsible capacity—must look at the prob- 
lem on a broad basis. 

Question. Mr. Secretary, speaking of un- 
employment: Despite what the bare figures 
show on the number of people out of work, 
do you find that there is a labor shortage 
developing in this country? 

Answer. There’s a labor shortage among 
certain of the skilled occupations, Actually, 
for the labor group as a whole, you have to 
look at the segments in order to get a real 
picture of what's happening. 

Among adult men and women, the unem- 
ployment rate is, as I remember it, slightly 
below 3 percent, which is a pretty reasonable 
figure. But the unemployment rate among 
teenagers is very high—and it's particularly 
high among nonwhite teenagers, boys and 
girls. This should be the focal point of our 
attention, because this is where the need is 
greatest. 5 

Question. Is that because a lot of them 
don't want to work on the kinds of jobs that 
are available? 

Answer. No, I think it’s due to the fact 
that many of them dropped out of school 
or had poor educational advantages or poor 
home environments or poor job opportuni- 
ties in the large cities where they are con- 
centrated—factors such as these. 


Question, But don't most of them want 
jobs that pay a certain amount or meet cer- 
tain other conditions before they will accept 
them? 

Answer. No, most of them will take what- 
ever job is available if it gives them a living 
wage. 

Question, In view of what we now see 
going in the country, does full employment 
look like a reasonable goal? 

Answer. Of course, full employment has 
never been defined to mean zero unemploy- 
ment. And it becomes a question of just 
what is meant by “full employment.” 

The people who have the immediate re- 
sponsibility in this area and are closer to it 
seem to think that a level of unemployment 
somewhere in the range of 3 to 4 percent 
of the labor force would mean employment 
opportunities for those who really want 
work. There will continue to be some un- 
employment, considering the fact that often 
it takes a little time between jobs to locate 
the next one that’s desirable. 

Question. Does full employment actually 
mean inflation? 

Answer. Not necessarily, although it does 
add to the pressures. 

Question. Where has fuli employment ever 
been achieved without inflation? 

Answer, Well, they are having it in Aus- 
tralia now, and they don't have an infia- 
tionary trend to any great extent. Their 
price index is relatively stable. 
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Question. But in Europe they certainly 
have inflation 

Answer. In Europe they've had inflationary 
situations. Of course, there they've had 
overemployment, really. Unemployment 
hasn't been even 1 percent. 

Question. Would you say that the labor 
unions are showing any signs of increased 
awareness of the problems of productivity 
and profit margins in the industries with 
which they negotiate? 

Answer. Oh, yes, you see it reflected in the 
negotiations that are being conducted in 
industry after industry. 

Certainly the atmosphere with respect to 
the steel negotiations is radically different 
from the atmosphere that prevailed at the 
time of the automobile negotiations and in 
the service-type activities, such as were in- 
volved in the longshoremen's dispute, which 
did result in a prolonged strike. 


STEEL INDUSTRY: TROUBLED 


Question. What is different about the steel 
negotiations? 

Answer. The profit margins in the steel 
industry are below the average for U.S. m- 
dustry as a whole. 

The rising volume of imports of steel prod- 
ucts has, within a period of about 5 years, 
reversed what had been a favorable balance of 
trade in steel to an unfavorable balance. 
It's becoming increasingly difficult for U.S. 
made steel products to be sold in the world 
market because of price differentials. So this 
has become a limiting factor in the growth 
of that industry in the United States. 

The steel industry has benefited from the 
changed depreciation regulations and from 
the reduced corporate taxes which have given 
them the opportunity of calling more earn- 
ings back into the capital expenditures that 
are needed for modernization of their facili- 
ties. 

But the future prospects of the steel in- 
dustry in this country are much more 
limited, because of these basic economic con- 
ditions, than are the future prospects of the 
automobile Industry. And I think this fact 
is now recognized in the steel negotiations. 

Question. By the union? 

Answer. Yes, by the union. 

Question. Is productivity increasing in 
steel as fast as in some other industries? 

Answer. No. Productivity in steel is in- 
creasing at a slower rate, and this is another 
factor. 

In many industries—particularly the 
young industries with great poten- 
tlai—you can get very rapid productivity in- 
creases 


In the chemical industry—at least many 
parts of it—because of process improvements 
and other changes that result from capital 
investments, you can get rapid productivity 
Increases. 

It's much more difficult to get it in an 
industry like steel. 


WHAT GUIDEPOSTS CAN'T DO 


Question. Will the Johnson administra- 
tion insist that the steel settlement be with- 
ing range of the so-called guideposts laid 
down by the Government? 

Answer. Well, the guideposts, of course, are 
not laws. They don’t have the force of law, 
and there Is no legal authority to insist upon 
their being followed. 

In situations that we've seen recently the 
parties, for their own good reasons, have 
reached agreements that have been below, 
or in some cases above, the so-called guide- 
posts with respect to wages. 

And the guideposts with respect to price 
changes, by and large, have been only an 
influence—not having any determinative 
effect. The price guideposts, I think, are 
going to have to be looked at carefully in 
the months and years ahead. 

In a dynamic situation like this, I think it 
would be a mistake to be wedded forever and 
a day to any particular formula. 
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I think we all have to keep looking at the 
formula critically to see whether it still is 
responsive to the needs. 

Question. Do you find that the unions cite 
the guidepost figure as a floor for their nego- 
tiations—meaning that they Insist on getting 
at least that much? 

Answer. Oh, sure. And when many wage 
settlements made 6 or 12 months before your 
own negotiations start have resulted in in- 
creases of 3.2 percent or more, then 3.2 tends 
to become the sort of minimum bargaining 
position on wages. 

Question. In your conversations with busi- 
nessmen, what attitude do you find with re- 
gard to increasing the minimum wage? 

Answer. Most business people, particularly 
employers in small businesses, are very 
anxious to keep their costs down, because it 
has become increasingly difficult to raise 
prices to reflect any cost increases. 

Therefore, there is strong opposition in 
many business groups to any increase in the 
minimum-wage law. And there also is strong 
opposition to double time for overtime. 

The feeling is strong, in small businesses 
particularly, that the overtime proposal 
would not result in any added permanent 
Jobs, because some of their activities are 
part time and seasonal, or involve skilled 
people who would not be employed in greater 
numbers by this overtime, In their view, it 
would not add jobs, but simply add to costs 
and weaken their competitive position. 

The administration position with respect 
to the labor legislation has not yet been 
determined, but these various points of view 
from the labor groups and from the industry 
groups are being taken into account as the 
legislation is under consideration. 

Question. Does the U.S. Department of 
Commerce have a position on it? 

Answer. We are expressing a position 
through the usual channel of Bureau of 
Budget procedure in an attempt to evolve 
an administration position—yes, 

Question. Are these discussions or debates 
what is holding up the President's labor mes- 
sage? It was scheduled to go up about the 
middle of February. Later, it was scheduled 
to go up again. Then the line Just went 
dead 


Answer. Well, the whole question is under 
active consideration. 

Question. When we were discussing the 
problems of the economy that worry you, you 
didn't mention the dollar—the balance-of- 
payments problems, Isn't that a worry any 
more? 

Answer. It's still very much a problem, but 
the recent developments are encouraging. 
It looks as if the program outlined by Presi- 
dent Johnson on February 10 is going to be 
successful. His meeting on February 18 
with business leaders seemed to have an al- 
most immediate beneficial effect, 

Question. You are referring to the volun- 
tary program in which companies are asked 
to reduce their own outfiow of dollars for 
investment and other purposes abroad 

Answer. Yes, This is, of course, only part 
of a broader program to deal with the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. 

Question. How can you tell it's successful? 

Answer. We got reports from 344 corpora- 
tions with operations abroad. The prospect 
is that these companies will be able to im- 
prove their own performance, so far as their 
own balance-of-payments situation is con- 
cerned, by about $1.2 billion in 1965 com- 
pared with 1964. So we feel that we are off 
to a very good start. Business is cooperating 
fully with the Government in this program. 


SLOWING THE DOLLAR DRAIN 


Question. How are the companies achieving 
this improvement in their payments abroad? 
Are they slowing investment abroad, or 
ee funds back home from abroad, or 
what 
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Answer. A variety of things. From their 
comments to us, we know that many of them, 
for example, are going to increase their 
exports beyond what would have been their 
normal expectation because of their desire 
to cooperate in the President's program. 

Question. How does this work? Can busi- 
nesses just make a dicision that exports will 
be increased? 

Answer. Yes, they can. These are corpo- 
rations that have extensive foreign affillates 
and foreign subsidiares and foreign market- 
ing ogranizations. By putting greater em- 
phasis on making their final products, or 
parts or intermediates or supplies, in the 
United States and selling them abroad 
through their foreign affiliates, they can 
make a very appreciable contribution. 

As a matter of fact, their foreign affiliates 
and subsidiaries have already become the 
most important customers of the parent U.S. 
corporations. And this can be expanded 
considerably more. 

Question. Have some companies cut back 
on plans for foreign investment? 

Answer, Yes. We, of course, have left it 
to their own discretion and judgment as to 
where and how this can be done. And we 
have pointed out that it is only in the 
marginal situation where we would suggest 
that they take a second look. 

Many of them have indicated that a capital 
project that might have been on the drawing 
board for 1965 can be put off into 1966, or 
one that is now scheduled for late in 1966 
can be put off into 1967. Or they can con- 
centrate on completing others before getting 
started on some new ones. 

Question, What else are companies doing 
to conserve dollars? 

Answer. All of the companies we haye 
talked to are taking another look at their 
acquisition and expansion plans. And the 
ones going ahead with those plans are look- 
ing to see if at least part of the foreign 
activity cannot be financed in the host 
country, instead of bringing all the money 
needed from the Unitec States in dollars. 

Others are phasing out their financing, and 
many are financing out of earnings on the 
profit returns of their existing foreign in- 
vestments. As a result, I think the drain on 
dollars from these foreign investments will 
be significantly less this year than it other- 
wise would have been. 

Question. You are not asking business to 
stop investing abroad, even temporarily? 

Answer. Oh, no, not by any means. These 
foreign investments have been beneficial to 
the United States. The amount of profits 
and royalties and fees and other income re- 
turned to the United States from foreign 
affiliates is now at a very high level. We ex- 
pect continued growth on that account. 

So it would be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish to try to discourage further foreign 
investments. But we are trying to get a 
moderating effect in the next year or two 
while we have this serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, 8 

Question. Mr. Connor, you have charge of 
the business portion of the voluntary pro- 
gram, as well as the trade and travel portions, 
but what about the bank program? 

Answer. The Federal Reserve System runs 
that program, with the advice of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Question, Can you say how the bank pro- 
gram is working? 

Answer. Yes. We don't have any figures, 
but it certainly has resulted in fewer short- 
term dollars being made available for foreign 
investments by foreign nationals in their 
own countries, 

Looking at the whole program, in all of its 
parts, the base is so big that we think that, 

reasonable cooperation and planning 
ahead, this deficit problem can be licked 
without doing any serious harm to any seg- 
ment. 
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Question. Mr. Secretary, what assurance 
would you give businessmen that this volun- 
tary program still looks like a temporary 
proposition? 

Answer. Just by the nature of the pro- 
gram, you can expect to keep up the en- 
thusiasm and the interest and the active par- 
ticipation for only a limited period of time. 
We think that if we can keep it going 
through 1966, this will be about the end of 
it. It was designed as a short-term program, 
as a hold-the-line program, while the more 
basic problems were being considered. 

Now, if we, as a result of this program, get 
renewed confidence in the dollar among the 
government oficials and economists and 
financiers in European countries; and If, as 
a result of that, we are able to work out 
longer-term arrangements in the monetary 
field, then we think that the temporary pro- 
gram will gradually just drop off. 

Question. Suppose we still have a deficit 
when the voluntary program wears out— 
what devices are available to us then? 

Answer. We have many possibilities, and 
some of them depend upon the foreign sit- 
uation, 

You have the question of how much addi- 
tional contribution you'll get from U.S. di- 
rect foreign investments, which we know are 
in an uptrend. Depending upon the eco- 
nomic conditions in these other countries, 
we probably will get substantial added bene- 
fits there. 

You have the export-import situation, 
which is subject to change, depending upon 
economic conditions in countries throughout 
the world. 

You have our whole military expenditure 
program abroad, which is subject to change. 
depending upon our foreign relationships and 
developments abroad, 

So it is with the foreign aid program. You 
have expenditures of other Government de- 
partments abroad. You have the travel ex- 
penditure item. You have all kinds of possi- 
bilities, and they’re flexible. 


NO PLANS FOR TRAVEL TAX 


Question. What about Americans traveling 
abroad? Are you still thinking of a tax on 
people leaving the country? 

Answer. No, not a tax, We think that, 
so far as travel is concerned, our first job 
is to get a better understanding on the part 
of Americans about the effects of foreign 
travel on our balance-of-payments problem. 

Question. Specifically, what are you trying 
to do in your travel program? 

Answer, First of all, we have a positive pro- 
gram of encouraging travel in the United 
States by our own citizens and those of other 
countries. If this is successful, a lot of the 
funds available for travel will be drained off 
in that direction. 

It’s almost startling to realize that 52 per- 
cent of the people in the United States—the 
adult people—have never been more than 
200 miles away from home. This means 
that there's a large part of the country that 
most Americans have never seen. And, there- 
fore, there’s a great potential travel market 
within the United States. 

Secondly, we are stepping up our program 
of encouraging people from other countries 
to visit the United States, and in this we 
have the full cooperation of the travel agen- 
cies and the airlines, shipping organizations, 
and so forth, 

Question. What else? ` 

Answer. And then, with respect to Ameri- 
cans who decide that either their business 
interests or their personal interests do re- 
quire foreign trips, we have been 
that American-fiag air carriers and ships 
step up their selling efforts and increase 
their share of the market. 

A more vigorous competitive drive by 
American carriers can mean quite a lot in 
IE e to our balance-of-payments 
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Also, if Americans abroad refrain from 
purchasing expensive works of art and jew- 
eiry, and so forth, this can have an effect. 
We have made a specific legislative proposal 
that the duty-free allowance for Americans 
returning home be reduced from $100 whole- 
Sale to $50 retail, and we think this will 
haye a beneficial dollar-saving effect, and 
also a psychological effect. 

Question. What do you do about people 
who abuse the privilige of sending back 
duty-free packages valued at not over $10? 

Answer. There has been some abuse. 
These have been tested by sample audits. 

The conclusion so far has been that the 
abuse has not been too important. Now 
this, I think, will have to be reexamined, if 
there is a reduction fn the duty-free allow- 
ance on returning travelers, because the 
abuses could become more signicant. 

Question. As to travel abroad, there seems 
to be some confusion. You do urge people 
to travel in the United States. Do you take 
the next step and urge people not to travel 
abroad unless they have business reasons to 
do so? 

Answer. No. The Federal Government 
Proposes no restrictions on travel. 

Question. Will you straighten us out on 
Just what the official position is on travel 
abroad? 

Answer. We leave it to each American to 
determine—in light of his own personal sit- 
uation, his business situation, and the na- 
tional-interest problem—whether a trip 
should be taken. 

All we're attempting to do is to bring the 
facts of the national problem to his atten- 
tion, so that he can consider them along 
With his personal and business reasons. But 
if his decision, after considering all the facts, 
is that the trip is desirable, then there’s no 
Government position that would discourage 
that trip in any way. 

We can't possibly try to make the millions 
Of decisions in those cases, and we're not 
attempting to. 

Question. Does a person need to feel guilty 
about it, if he’s planning to take a trip to 
Europe this summer? 

Answer. Not at all. But if he decides he 
is going to take a trip, we haye the addi- 
tional suggestion that he use American- 
Owned facilities to the extent possible, and 
that he keep down his purchases while 
abroad. This apparently is a suggestion that 
Pleases most husbands, but some of the wives 
are not so pleased. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRADE 


Question. Mr. Connor, for years, the United 
States has been seeking the removal of re- 
Strictions abroad on trade and other com- 
mercial relations among nations. Are we not 
Now moving in the opposition direction our- 
Selves, with other countries doing the same 
thing? 

Answer. I don’t think the trend has 
Changed at all. This balance-of-payments 
Program of ours does not apply official re- 
Strictions as a matter of law or Government 
Tegulation. ‘The program is voluntary, and 
this enables business corporate heads to de- 
Cide in their own cases how they can co- 
opera te 

The enthusiastic response that we have 
Teceived from the business community indi- 
Cates that the voluntary program of throw- 
ing the bill to them and letting them decide 
just how to run with it was the right way. 

However, you are right that many other 
Countries have had to take positions that 
amount to trade restrictions—some of a tem- 
Porary nature and some of a permanent 
nature. 

This all indicates that the negotiations for 
the so-called Kennedy round“ of tariff re- 
ductions are going to be very difficult. There 
are very difficult economic problems facing 
Many countries throughout the world, and 
it may be that progress will be slower than 
Was originally contemplated. 
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SAFETY IN AUTOS. 


Question. Mr. Secretary, a few weeks ago 
you said you would meet with automobile 
manufacturers to discuss speed and other 
factors involved in auto safety. What would 
you like to see done in this area? 

Answer. Frankly, I don't know. I think 
that this whole question of safety in the pro- 
duction and use of automobiles on public 
roads is of growing importance to us as a 
nation. Since we in the Department of Com- 
merce do have responsibility for the public 
roads program, and also have the responsi- 
bility for relationships with the business 
community, it seemed to me to be a good idea 
to arrange a meeting and discuss the whole 
question of safety. 

There are those—in Congress, particular- 
ly—who think that perhaps we should con- 
trol the automobile manufacturing industry 
to the extent of specifying just what automo- 
biles can and cannot be built. On the basis 
of all the information available to me now, 
I would be opposed to any such move. 

On the other hand, highway accidents are 
resulting in more deaths every year, and the 
figures on the number of young drivers who 
will be on the highways in the next 5 to 10 
years are staggering. ‘Therefore, I think it's 
an area where the Government can stimulate 
more thinking among the automobile manu- 
facturers about building in some more safety 
devices and, on a voluntary basis, to see if 
this problem can't be brought into sharper 
focus. 

I just have no idea specifically as to what 
might emerge from these discussions. For a 
while there was a horsepower race, and then 
that was submerged in the interest of econo- 
my and safety and various automobile char- 
acteristics. But, in the last year or so, there 
seems to be growing emphasis on speed and 
on the size of automobile engines. It seems 
to me that some more thought should be 
given to the question: Is this a wise policy 
for the automobile manufacturers to follow, 
in the public interest and their own interest? 

Question. On a number of occasions you 
have urged businessmen to broaden their re- 
sponsibilities, What do you have in mind? 

Answer. For many years we have watched 
both labor unions and Government widen 
their responsibilities—and their power and 
influence have grown apace. By voluntarily 
inncreasing its responsibilities and human 
concerns, business today is gaining a more in- 
fluential voice in our national affairs. 

President Johnson has asked the help of 
American business and he is getting it—the 
voluntary program on the balance of pay- 
ments is an outstanding example. Growing 
business involvement in a broad range of 
serious problems is having the most salutary 
effect on our entire national life. 

The new spirit of cooperation between busi- 
ness and Government can be a decisive force 
in the pursuit of our national objectives. I 
think the same sense of partnership that is 
helping to solve the balance-of-payments 
problem can be applied to job development 
and other critical national needs. In the 
social and economic gains, everyone will 
benefit. 


Summary of Lions Eel River Develop- 
ment Meeting 
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Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, for 


years we have talked in California about 
diverting a portion of the Eel River south 
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through Lake County, Lake Berryessa, 
and points south. 

All admit that the current God-made 
diversion must be changed inasmuch as 
the last northern California Eel floods 
will cost the Congress millions of dollars 
to correct the damage. 

To show the enthusiasm for the sug- 
gested manmade change of geography 
diverting the Eel River through Lake 
County, Alden Jones and the Lake 
County Lions, recently held a public 
meeting with Robert Pafford, western 
Director of the Bureau of Reclamation 
as speaker. 

A summary of the meeting follows: 
SUMMARY OF Lions EEL RIVER DEVELOPMENT 

MEETING 


Because of the urgent need for better con- 
trol of water in the Eel River development 
area, many citizens felt that immediate action 
should be taken now—not in 25 years. The 
ingredients were there, but it took the eight 
Lake County Lions Clubs, headed by the 
Lakeport Lions, to mix them together Into 
what is believed to have been the largest, 
and certainly most impressive, water meeting 
held in California. 

On Tuesday, March 23, 1965, the idea was 
broached at the Lakeport Lions Club meeting. 
The club approved the idea and chose a.com- 
mittee. Alden H. Jones was appointed chair- 
man, Bruce Bruchler, secretary, and Hal 
Stuart, treasurer. On March 26, the com- 
mittee met and started movement toward a 
public meeting to be held April 28, 1965, at 
the Lake County fairgrounds, - Mr. Robert J. 
Pafford, Jr., regional director of the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, would be asked to present the most 
recent and comprehensive northwestern Cali- 
fornia plan; 

An office in downtown Lakeport was do- 

nated by County Supervisor Wes Lampson. 
Telephone service was installed: courtesy of 
Pacific Telephone Co.; lights and heat were 
courtesy of Pacific Gas & Electric. A sal- 
aried secretary, Dee Barnett, was employed by 
the board of supervisors. Five thousand 
printed flyers, 250 quartercards, and 3,000 
convention-type badges with inserts, “Re- 
member Eel River Day, April 28, 1965, I'll be 
there, will you?” printed on them were used 
to publicize the event. A resolution declar- 
ing April 28 as “Eeel River Development Day” 
was adopted by the Lake County Board of 
Supervisors. 
Letters of invitation were sent to State and 
Federal representatives and heads of all agen- 
cles connected with water development in- 
viting them to take part in the meeting. 

Extensive newspaper and radio coverage 
was given throughout the Eel River Associa- 
tion area. The five county newspapers coop- 
erated splendidly on publicity. 

The Lake Times magazine printed a special 
“Eel River Development Day” edition. Editor 
Arthur King and his staff worked long hours 
writing the Eel River material for the edition. 
The cover picture was provided through the 
courtesy of the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road; several inside pictures were provided 
through the courtesy of the Eureka News- 
papers, Inc. The Times staff prepared special 
ads for each of the 88 advertisers. Each ad 
contained the slogan “Remember Eel River 
Day, Wednesday, April 28, 8 p.m., Fairgrounds, 
Lakeport—Build Now—Save Millions.” 

On the day of the meeting, several pri- 
vate aircraft were used in the shuttling serv- 
ice between Sacramento and Lakeport to 
transport the dignitaries, who, otherwise, 
would not have been able to attend due to 
their busy schedules. The dignitaries met 
and had dinner with the committee and 
other invited guests before the public meet- 


The main program was held in the large 
exhibition hall at the which 
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was donated by the Fair Board for the meet- 
ing. A stage was erected with a backdrop 
display of pennants of the eight Lions Clubs 
in the county, the Rotary Club, and the 
junior chamber of commerce. The speaker 
system operated with unusually good acous- 
tics on the balmy spring evening not only 
inside the hall, but for quite a distance 
surrounding. ‘This was fortunate as later 
events proved. 

The Clearlake Union High School Band, 
directed by J. Conner Hill, entertained the 
assembling crowd. Dignitaries were escorted 
to their seats In a reserved section and on 
the stage by the Lakeport Rainbow Girls. 

The meeting opened with the playing of 
the Star Spangled Banner by the High School 
Band. Chairman Alden Jones acknowledged 
a letter from the Office of the Vice President 
of the United States and letters and tele- 
grams from many State and Federal Govern- 
ment representatives who were unable to 


attend. Mr. Jones then introduced Mr. Earle. 


Wrieden, chairman of the Lake County 
Board of Supervisors, who, in turn, intro- 
duced the following special guests: 

State Senator Prank Petersen, Assembly- 
man Frank Belotti, former State Senator 
Jack Slattery, former assemblyman Lloyd 
Lowrey, James Coakley, district representa- 
tive for ROBERT L. LecGEeTT, 
State Senator James Cobey, Madera-Merced 
Counties, chairman of the senate commit- 
tee on water resources, Lake County Super- 
visors Don Griner, Lilburn Kirkpatrick, Al 
Shipley, and Wes Lampson, mayor of Lake- 
port, Ernest Steen, Art King, editor of Lake 
Times magazine, and Rotary Club Chairman 
Coke Marston. 

Short talks were delivered by Senators 
Petersen and Cobey, Assemblyman Belotti, 
and District Representative Coakley. 

Mr. Willard Hansen, engineer and manager 
of the Lake County Flood Control and Water 
Conservation District, then introduced the 
representative of various agencies: 

Mendocino County Supervisor Avila; State 
fish and game, Fred Meyers; State division 
of forestry, William Miller; U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Rod Riley; State soil conservation, Dave 
Dresbach; Eel River Association, secretary, 
Bob Moir and vice president, Dave Cox; Red- 
wood Empire Association, Carney Campion; 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service, Andy An- 
dresen; Corps of ! cers, San Francisco 
district, Oswald Pietsch; Corps of Engineers, 
Sacramento, Arnold Zimmerman; Depart- 
ment of Water Resources, Dick Lalletin, 
Gene Serr, Gordon Dukleth, Guy Fairchild; 
U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Robert J, Paf- 
ford, Jr., Vernon J. Hansen, Joseph E. Carson; 
and Yolo County Supervisors Bill McDermott 
and Dudley Stephens. 

The main address of the evening was then 
given by Robert J. Pafford, Jr., entitled, “A 
Preview of Reclamation’s Northwestern Cali- 
fornia Plan.” 

The official attendance count within the 
hall was 1,050, At this point, Earl Fuqua, 
fire chief, would allow no additional au- 
dience to enter the building. Crowds lis- 
tened to the program outside each of the 
building entrances. The cloverleaf was filled 
with people. This is a paved section out- 
side the building used for square dances, 
etc. The parking facilities filled within the 
fairgrounds and for blocks around. These 
facilities ordinarily accommodate crowds of 
2,000 persons. It was necessary for the law 
enforcement officers to turn back the re- 
mainder of the cars sending them away for 
lack of room. 

It is estimated by the fire chief that ap- 
proximately 2,100 persons heard the pro- 
gram and approximately 600 more were 
turned away. The town has a population 
of 3,400 persons. The entire county popula- 
tion is only 17,000 scattered over 1,256 square 
miles. The attendance represented 12 per- 
cent of the county population or 59 percent 
of the city population. This event occurred 
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during Public School Week with several open 
houses on the same evening. 

The following communications were re- 
ceived at the Lions Eel River Committee of- 
fice from the following: 

Office of the Vice President of the United 
States. 

U.S. Senator THOMAS H, KUCHEL. 

Congressman ROBERT L. LeccetT, Member 
of the Fourth District, California. 

Congressman Don H. CLavsen, Member of 
the First District, California. 

Congressman HAROLD T. JOHNSON, Member 
of the Second District, California. 

Congressman JOHN E. Moss, Member of 
the Third District, California. 

Congressman WILLIAM H. HARSHA, Member 
of the Sixth District, Ohio. 

U.S. Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Public Works, Louisiana. 

U.S. Senator Par McNamara, chairman, 
Committee on Public Works, Michigan. 

Congressman JoHN H. FALLON, Member of 
the Fourth District, Maryland. 

U.S, Senator Cari Havnen, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 
priations. 

Lt. Gov. Glenn M. Anderson. 

Assemblywoman Pauline L. Davis, member 
of the second district. 

Assemblyman Jesse M. Unruh, speaker of 
the assembly. 

State Senator Hugh M. Burns, president 
pro tempore. 

State Senator Joseph A. Rattigan, member 
of 12th Senatorial District. 


Edward G. Chandler, consulting water 


attorney. 

Thomas E. Wales, Jr., consulting civil en- 
gineer. 

Frederick A. Meyer, department of fish and 
game. 


Lloyd Lowrey, former assemblyman. 

The following is an excerpt from a report 
directed to the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, 
Department of the Interior, by Joe E. Carson, 
chief of planning, northwestern California 
water plan: “Because of the great impor- 
tance of this meeting, the report has been 
incorporated as part of a scrapbook of mate- 
rial to form a historical account not only of 
the meeting itself, but also of the planning 
and promotion which went into it, 

EEL River COMMITTEE, LAKE 
County Lions CLUBS, 
ALDEN H, JONES, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, certainly all of these 
gentlemen and the Lake County Lions 
are to be commended on this public 
service. = 


Korea and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on Wednesday 
morning, May 19, 1965: 


KOREA AND VIETNAM 


President Chung Hee Park of South Korea 
is in a position to view problems in Vietnam 
with the perspective of an Asian leader whose 
own country knows weil the peril and the 
agony of Communist aggression. 

His talks with President Johnson in Wash- 
ington, and their joint expression of unified 
purpose in halting the Communist tide in 
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Asia, are of timely significance as US. alr 
raids on North Vietnam are resumed and 
the crisis in southeast Asia enters a new 
phase of intensified uncertainty. 

“We cannot and should not budge even an 
inch from defending freedom,” President 
Park advised in his address to the National 
Press Club Tuesday. He emphasized that, 
while there are some differences between the 
situations in Vietnam today and in Korea 
15 years ago, there also are notable similar- 
ities. In South Vietnam, as in South Korea 
in 1950, Communists are trying to expand 
their empire by conquest, Tactics employed 
in Vietnam are vastly different from those 
used in Korea but the objectives are the 
same. 

It is a good idea for Americans to bear in 
mind that the Reds in Korea did, eventually, 
come to the conference table, after being re- 
luctant to do so for a long time, and the war 
was ended by negotiated settlement. The 
negotiations were painfully prolonged, it is 
true, and the outcome was not entirely satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, agreement was reached 
and South Korea remained free of Com- 
munist domination, 

Fruitful negotiations may still be possible 
in Vietnam, even though the present pos- 
pect seems dim. The most effective way to 
obtain negotiations is to convince the Reds 
that they will be denied victory on the 
battlefield in South Vietnam as they were 
in South Korea. 

President Johnson took the occasion of 
President Park's visit to Washington to issue 
a warning to the Communists not to miscon- 
strue conflicts of opinion in the United States. 
“Let none anywhere falsely assume.” Mr. 
Johnson said, “that the debate freedom per- 
mits reflects division on the decisions and 
decisiveness which duty to freedom may re- 
quire.” 

Leaders in Hanoi, Peiping and Moscow 
should heed President Johnson's words. 
They would make an extremely grave mis- 
take to interpret free expression of differ- 
ences among Americans, on matters of for- 
eign policy, as an indication of weakness. 

It was Communist miscalculation of Amer- 
ica's strength and resolve in 1950 that 
brought on the Korean war. 

As Ho Chi Minh and his associates in North 
Vietnam listen to the sound of falling bombs 
upon their military installations, and tally 
up the frightful cost of futile aggression, they 
ought to refresh their minds on the pertinent 
lessons of recent history in Korea. 


Vietnam Report—Part II 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John Seigenthaler, the able editor 
of the Nashyille Tennessean, is continu- 
ing his penetrating reports on Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the second in the series—published in the 
Nashville Tennessean on May 18—in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

The article—part II— follows: 

Virtnam War: No Easy, CHEAP, Quick WAY 
Our 


(By John Seigenthaler) 

Da Nanc, May 18.—The cost of the US. 
struggle in Vietnam is soaring—in terms of 
men, money, and machines of war—and at 
this point there is no quick, easy, or cheap 
way out. 
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Ten days ago, when I came to Vietnam, 
30,000 U.S. fighting men were in the country. 
There are now 42,000 here—with more re- 
portediy on the way. Another 35,000 Navy 
men are stationed on ships offshore in the 
South China Sea. 

Now the number of American soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines dead in Vietnam has 
crept over 500—5 were slain in 1 attack 
yesterday—and many more will die in the 
days ahead. As the monsoon season comes 
in late May, American air strikes will be cur- 
tailed and the enemy—the Vietcong—will 
become bolder. Then the U.S. casualty list 
certainly will increase. 

I sat today in a jeep at the end of the run- 
way at the huge airbase here and watched 
flight after flight of U.S. jet fighter-bombers 
roar from the airstrip and peel off toward the 
north. 

“The birds are flying today and the Viet- 
cong will get hurt,” said Lt. Col. Harry How- 
ton, of Birmingham, Ala., formerly based at 
Sewart Air Force Base, who was with me on 
the Da Nang flight line. 

“It makes me feel damned good watching 
those birds fly,” said Howton. “We let the 
Vietcong shoot at us all over this country 
before we hit back. Now it is our turn and 
we are hitting back.” 

Howton, the colorful (his men call him 
Harry the Horse) commander of the 311th 
Troop Carrier Squadron, is in charge of trans- 
porting cargo to rural outposts north and 
south of Da Nang. He is a commander who 
believes in taking his turn at flying and 
when he complains of Vietcong gunfire it is 
from firsthand experience. 

Seven planes he has piloted have been hit 
by small arms ground fire. 

“I wouldn't say getting shot at scares me,” 
said Howton, “but it makes me apprehensive 
as hell.” 

With us on the flight line here was Capt. 
M. E. Bottington, air information officer at 
Da Nang, who pointed to four jets which were 
lining up on the strip, preparing to take 
off. 


“Those four planes represent about 6 mil- 
lion American tax dollars,“ Bottington said, 
“and that figure, of course, does not include 
the highly skilled American pilots who are 
fiying the planes.” 

During the day I saw about $100 million 
worth of jets take off from Da Nang. Still 
later I was back on the flight line when the 
“birds” began to come home to roost—their 
bomb and rocket racks empty. 

I had hoped to talk with some of the pilots, 
fust back from air strikes. But I was not 
Permitted to do so. I was told that there 
had been no air opposition to the strikes 
today; flak, for a change, had been light; 
Small arms fire from the ground had been 
heavy. No planes were lost today—but 43 
have been lost over the last 3 months. 

The exact number of aircraft on this base 
is a classified military secret. But as we 
drove along the edge of the airstrip I saw 
more than 200 airplanes, of every type: jet 
fighter bombers; B-57 jet bombers; jet escort 
fighters; C-123 and C~-130 cargo planes; 
armed and rescue helicopters; light single 
and twin engine observer planes; and single 
engine Vietnamese air force Skyraiders, 

This airbase is crowded with planes—and 
80 are the other two major bases in South 
Vietnam at the Bienhoa airstrip 15 miles 
south of Saigon, and at Tan Son Nhut Air- 
buse at Saigon. 

Fly over any one of the three major bases 
And you can see that planes overcrowd the 
Parking ramps, wingtip to wingtip. 

“It concerns me that we have so many 
eggs in one basket,” a high-ranking Air 
Force officer told me during a briefing at Tan 
Son Nhut last week. “We need to spread 
Some of these airplanes out in other areas— 
but we just don’t have the landing strips 
to take care of them.” 
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And Harry Howton told me of a recent 
accident here at Da Nang that cost a Viet- 
namese pilot his Iife—and which could have 
caused widespread death and damage. 

The young Vietnamese pilot, his Skyraider 
loaded with rockets, was preparing for take- 
off when his plane suddenly went out of 
control. 

“It rammed one of our C-123's parked on 
the ramp and we had a big explosion and 
fire,” said Howton. “Fortunately we were 
able to segregate these two burning planes 
before the fire spread to any others. It could 
have been very nasty.” 

The Vietnamese pilot managed to get out 
of his cockpit—but he died on the wing of 
his plane. 

Da Nang Air Base is located in a sprawling 
valley surrounded by mountains. It occurred 
to me that this field and the planes based 
here, are sitting duck tagets for Vietcong 
hidden in the hills. I said so to Captain 
Bottington. 

We drove into the hills. Almost every foot 
of ground is occupied by U.S. marines, armed 
to the teeth, and with tanks and artillery. 

Army engineers have carved red clay roads 
out of the sides of the mountains overlook- 
ing Da Nang Air Base. 

And on top of one of the mountains we 
found another multimillion-dollar U.S. in- 
vestment. On the perimeter of the mountain 
clusters of radar-controlled Hawk missiles 
glare out over the countryside. In an air- 
conditioned cakelike shack, covered com- 
pletely by sandbags, was the communications 
center. Three marine technicians sit in this 
darkened little cave around the clock, scan- 
ning three radar screens for incoming enemy 
aircraft. 

This is only one of several such installa- 
tions, ringing the Da Nang Base and protect- 
ing the U.S. aircraft on the field below. 

A marine lieutenant who took us around 
the armed missile site explained that should 
enemy airplanes dare attack the base the 
Hawk missiles would destroy them many 
miles and several minutes before they 
reached Da Nang. 

“They say Ho Chi Minh has only about 
30 or 40 Migs up there,” said the officer, 
Lt. G. R. Modiqliano of Trenton, N.J., point- 
ing to the north. “If Uncle Ho wants to lose 
them, we will be ready and willing to show 
him how.” 

From high on this mountain, and even 
from the airstrip below, American might 
seems invincible—almost uncontestable. 
But, unfortunately, this is a war— 
unlike any military struggle in the history of 
the Nation. To win will cost more money— 
more lives. 

The air strikes have certainly had a mili- 
tary impact and they have lifted the morale 
of American fighting men here. But these 
strikes can offer a dangerous and misleading 
conclusion to Americans at home. 

Anyone who thinks this war can be won 
simply from the air is mistaken, according 
to every military source I have talked with 
while in Vietnam. 

For this is a shooting war—and the bullets 
are flying both ways. But it is also a political 
war, a psychological war, and an economic 
war. 

The enemy, the Communist Vietcong, is 
clever, elusive, dedicated, and ruthless. 
American soldiers who have come up against 
them describe them as well trained, well 
armed, and fearless. 

They wear no uniforms—usually a black 
pajama-type garb also worn by farmers or 
peasants. Sometimes during an attack Viet- 
cong are clad only in khaki shorts. 

Actually, the Vietcong control much of 
the rural countryside. They are fed arms 
and ammunition and, lately, some crack 
troops from North Vietnam. They draft the 
sons of South Vietnamese peasants and 
farmers into their forces. They move into 
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towns and hamlets where the South Viet- 
namese Government is weak—and after a 
series of coups there are many such towns 
and hamlets. They preach and lecture 
against the Americans and against the gov- 
ernment in Saigon. 

Many who resist are kidnaped or murdered, 
The Vietcong concentrate on killing prov- 
ince and district chiefs loyal to Saigon 
and friendly to the Americans. They also 
often kill schoolteachers, and others who 
control and lead community opinion. 

The daily briefing sheet prepared for news- 
men invariably carries reports such as this 
one put out a few days ago: 

“The following are examples of recently 
reported Vietcong outrages: 

1. Qua: Nam, April 23. The hamlet 
chief was urdered and 3 civilians kid- 
naped when an estimated 15 Vietcong 
entered Phu Phong village. 

“2. Phu Yen, April 25. Seven youths were 
kidnaped by a Vietcong platoon, 

“3. Tay Ninh, April 24. The chief of Suoi 
Nguon hamlet was murdered by an unknown 
number of Vietcong. 

“4. Tuyen Duc, April 17. Five civilians 
were kidnaped from a new life hamlet by a 
Vietcong platoon.” 

When the Vietcong attack outposts where 
American teams of “advisers” are located the 
assaults usually are well planned and sup- 
ported by heavy Vietcong artillery fire. In- 
variably the assaults come at 2 or 3 a,m., un- 
der cover of darkness. The Vietcong hit, 
murder, and move on. 

By the time the government is able to 
move in reinforcements, they have evaporated 
into the countryside, or into surrounding vil- 
lages where they pose as peasants. 

U.S. officials have noted a sudden marked 
increase in Vietcong defectors since the air 
strikes against Vietcong forces and against 
Hanoi territory. 

There are reports that in some hamlets the 
Vietcong have recruited women and teenage 
boys to travel with them through the back 
country, to carry food and equipment—and 
after clashes with United States and South 
Vietnamese soldiers, to bear away and bury 
Vietcong dead. P 

In some areas where the Vietcong had been 
strongest in past months, and where alr 
strikes have been successful, in from 
civilians, formerly friendly to the enemy, has 
picked up. 

The change has been slight—but it is cer- 
tain, U.S. Army advisers reported last week. 

This is the enemy. And while air strikes 
will hurt his morale and cut his supply lines 
along the Ho Chi Minh Trail in neighboring 
Laos, such attacks will not beat him, Ameri- 
can officials candidly admit. 

On the other side, the South Vietnamese 
Government has suffered. There has been 
great political turmoll—change after change 
after change in governments. 

It is doubtful at present If the average 
peasant knows or cares about the present 
chief of state, Phan Khac Suu, or the present 
prime minister, Phan Huy Quat. 

These men have come to power almost as 
unknown factors. Suu has little background 
to commend him to the high post he now 
holds. Quat is an able, dedicated old-line 
politician. . 

While he is not a man who soeke cote 
or ects an image to the people, 
think. 5 has the capabilities of making a go 
of South Vietnam—tif he is given time. 

And it will take time. This means that 
American forces are going to have to be in 
South Vietnam for a long time while Quat 
bullds an image for leadership, and, more 
important, builds his country and its armed 
strength. 

How long? 

No American I have talked with, including 
Ambassador Maxwell Taylor and Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland, will hazard a guess. 
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But It will take a long time. Americans 
who have felt a sense of elation over the suc- 
cess of the alr strikes should not anticipate 
an early miracle. The boys won't be home 
by Christmas, probably not by Easter, and 
maybe not by the following Christmas. 

I came here as a newsman to ask questions 
and find out about the war and the nation 
with which we sre allied. But everywhere 
I have gone, American soldiers and civillans, 
learning that I have so recently come from 
home, ask the same questions over and over: 
“Are the folks at home behind us? Are they 
willing to stay with this fight all the way? 
Do they have the patience? 

They are not satisfied with the only answer 
they can get: at this point there is no way 
to tell whether the American people recog- 
nize that a long, difficult struggle is ahead. 

There is no debate here—as there is in the 
United States—about negotiating a settle- 
ment that will get Americans out of Viet- 
nam. Americans here feel a settlement 
would give away the investment on which 
the United States has made payments. 

Nobody here talks of peace—not even the 
Vietnamese who have been at war with each 
other more than a decade, 

Recently, a small group of South Viet- 
namese began circulating a peace petition. 
After several weeks there were only a few 
hundred names on it. Three of the people 
who organized the petition were escorted by 
the government forces north to the 17th 
parallel and pushed into North Vietnam. 

I talked with a U.S. Information Agency 
Officer, who was disgusted with student dem- 
onstrations in the United States against the 
war in Vietnam, 

“Freedom is at stake here,” he said. 
“Don't they realize that? They should be 
given the same treatment that those peti- 
tion signers were given.” 

He added: “I don't understand just what is 
happening in the minds of people at home.” 

And, I told him, a big part of the problem 
is that Americans at home do not understand 
1 is going on in the minds of people 

ere, 


Report From Selma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following letter from 
the Reverend Charles N. Arlin, of St. 
Ambrose’s Church, in Groton, N.Y. 

We have heard many reports from 
Selma, from all kinds of people and from 
varying viewpoints. Mr. Arlin’s letter, 
I believe, represents a sincere and objec- 
tive analysis of the thoughts and reac- 
tions of one who was there during those 
troubled days, and I commend it to all of 
my colleagues: 

Sr. AMBROSE'S CHURCH, 
Groton, N.Y., April 30, 1965, 
Hon. Howarp W. ROBISON, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: The following will be my ob- 
servations on Selma, Ala., which I promised 
in an earlier letter to forward to you once 


the pressures of the Easter season relented 
somewhat. 


The Negro problem is a difficult and com- 
plex problem; it will not be solved overnight 
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because people do not yield easily their deep- 
seated prejudices. Many well-meaning 
people, unfortunately, consider the Negro 
as something less than human. At best, in 
Many areas, the Negro is paternalized; so 
long as he stays within certain bounds, he 
is accepted to some degree. But he is still 
subject to the whim of the white man. 

I found Selma a shocking experience; I was 
not prepared for what I saw. When I left 
for Selma, I knew only what I had read in 
the press reports; this was, at best, pre- 
carious information. I knew that the situ- 
ation was tense and bitter but this some- 
how still did not prepare me for what I saw 
nor for the demonstrations of which I was 
a part in Selma. The city itself looked as 
though it were under seige; State Police 
cars lined streets adjacent to the Negro 
community and helmeted troopers, city police 
and Sheriff Clark's possemen were very much 
in evidence. 

Selma is a beautiful city. We were im- 
mediately struck by the incongruity of the 
white area, resplendent with Its fine homes 
and beautiful lawns as opposed to the dirty 
shabby area which contained in many places 
shacks, in which many Negroes were liy- 
ing. Many of the streets in the Negro area 
were unpaved; many of the Negroes were liv- 
ing in abject poverty. I was struck by the 
odor of hatred and fear on the part of the 
white population; it was so thick that you 
could almost cut it with a knife. There 
was, of course, overt hostility toward those 
of us in clerical gab. Some of the comments 
about us made our hair stand on end. We 
were often referred to as “nigger lovers“: 
those who used the phrase meant it in the 
most derogatory sense. 

The discipline of the southern Negro was 
nothing short of phenomenal. There was a 
strong sense of submerging immediate de- 
sires for a larger and more important goal. 
Even the children were a part of this. Every 
person in the community submitted to the 
inconveniences and the discipline imposed 
and expected without question. Not once in 
the 2½ days there did I hear a child cry; 
this in itself is an example of the incredible 
discipline, maintained despite the constant 
threat of physical danger and reprisal. In 
an age when people are prone to give in to 
short-range demands and shrug off discipline 
imposed for a long-range goal, I found this 
nothing short of amazing. The standard re- 
ply of the Negro to the query of what he 
wanted was, “Freedom—now.” They also 
added that their fight for freedom was not 
only on their behalf but also on behalf of all 
minority groups who have suffered discrimi- 
nation in one form or another. 

We were housed in the Negro ghetto with 
Negro families. This was an experience for 
me, because I had never stayed with a Negro 
family before. When we protested that we 
were disrupting family routine, we were told 
that this was the least that could be done 
to show appreciation for our presence in 
Selma, that our presence there meant more 
to them than we would ever know. We were 
warned not to leave the Negro community 
and venture into the white area of the 
city. To do so would have been very danger- 
ous and might have endangered our lives 
and safety. As a result of this warning the 
only contacts that we had with white peo- 
ple, aside from the Roman Catholic priests 
and nuns at Good Samaritan Hospital, were 
the city police. I was much impressed with 
Dr. King’s Southern Leadership Conference; 
the people directing the demonstrations in 
Selma struck me as responsible leaders who 
did an admirable job of briefing and con- 
trolling the people who poured into Selma. 
We were ordered to avoid violence at all costs 
and any and all attempts at provocation. 
And there were attempts at this. However, 
we were warned to steer clear of the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, pri- 
marily because they were prone to provoke 
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violence; as students, they often rushed In 
“where angels fear to tread." They gave 
little heed to consequences or to planning. 

Mr. Wilson Baker, public safety commis- 
sioner of Selma, was the only police officer 
in Selma who had the respect of the Negro 
community. Sheriff Clark, I soon discovered, 
was a man who tried to escalate a situation 
into violence; on the other hand, Baker did 
everything in his power to prevent violence 
on both sides and he was genuinely con- 
cerned that everyone be given equal protec- 
tion. Clark and the mayor of Selma, how- 
ever, had contrived to limit much of Baker's 
authority as commissioner and Baker and 
Clark were at odds on how the situation 
should be handled. Baker wanted to avoid 
violence at all costs; Clark would have liked 
nothing better than violence. The clergy, 
from what I saw and observed, did their best 
to assure that there would be no violence 
and that all of the demonstrations would be 
peaceful. 

On the day that we were arrested 
(Wednesday, March 17) a group of Dr. King’s 
people had called the mayor of Selma and 
asked for an appointment. They wanted 
him to sit down with them and a group of 
clergymen and discuss the situation in the 
Negro community. The mayor refused, I 
understand, in rather colorful language. At 
that point we were asked if we would be 
willing to go to the major’s house and set up 
a peaceful protest. We were to picket his 
refusal to sit down and discuss the griev- 
ances of the Negro community. We agreed, 
but not without some fear and trembling. 
If we succeeded, we would be the first group 
to demonstrate outside the Negro community, 
except, of course, for the marches to the 
courthouse. We knew that one of three 
things would happen to us: we would be 
allowed to peacefully picket with the protec- 
tion of the police; we would be arrested; or 
we would be subject to physical violence on 
the part of the enraged white citizenry be- 
cause we had carried the protest into their 
own backyard. This we later found to be a 
very sore point with the white people in 
Selma. So long as the demonstrations were 
taking place in the Negro ghetto or at the 
courthouse, the white people were not both- 
ered. Most of them could ignore the situa- 
tion. But they felt severely threatened when 
the protests were carried into the white resi- 
dential area. 

We were transported to a spot about a 
block from the mayor's home; there we 
alighted and lined up two abreast on the 
shoulder of the street. As I recall, at that 
particular point there were no sidewalks. 
We had barely begun to move when a police 
car cut us off and we were told that we could 
not march; there was a city ordinance for- 
bidding it. At that point the news camera- 
men arrived and began filming the situation 
and Mr. Baker arrived, visibly angry. He 
informed us all that we were under arrest 
and that transportation would be provided to 
the jall, This was in fact provided by Sheriff 
Clark and his possemen in a schoolbus., 
Clark himself took command of the bus and 
when some of the group began to sing a free- 
dom song on the bus, Clark vowed that he 
would just as soon kill all of us and go to 
hell for it. You only had to look at his face 
to know that he meant it. 

We were treated most courteously by the 
local police. When we arrived at the jail 
we were ushered into the courtroom where 
we were informed that Mr. Baker had changed 
the original grounds for arrest to parading 
without a permit. We were originally ar- 
rested for unlawful assembly and illegal 
picketing. Bail was set at $200 per person 
and we were told that as soon as we had been 
booked, we would be allowed to sign out on 
our own recognizance. Most of us did this, 
although some, not in our immediate group. 
argued that if we were p unequal 
treatment, it would make sense that we stay 
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in jail rather than be released on our own 
recognizance. Had we been Negroes it would 
have been hardly likely that we would have 
been accorded the same treatment. But, we 
felt that we had made our point; Baker had 
made his. There was no point in pursuing 
the matter any further at that particular 
juncture. Inasmuch as we had our plane 
reservations for the trip from Montgomery to 
Atlanta that evening and had promised 
Bishop Higley that we would return on 
Thursday, we felt it best to leave. 

This, in essence, is what factual part of 
our story which has been so badly bungled 
by the newspapers. We went to Selma, not 
to get arrested, but because a certain seg- 
ment of our population was being denied the 
right to vote. People can argue about rac- 
ism and all of the other issues that they may 
wish to drag across the path, but many of 
them have lost sight of the fundamental 
reason for the trip to Alabama. We felt that 
man, as a creature of God, has a dignity 
which cannot be suppressed by whips, clubs, 
guns or intimidation of any other sort. A 
human being has the right to live without 
fear as a constant companion. 

I cannot speak for the march to Montgom- 
mery, but in Selma I saw none of the activi- 
ty which has been claimed by the Congress- 
man from Alabama. I saw no drinking of 
wine, beer or liquor while I was in Selma, 
although I did see a large quantity of soda 
pop consumed. Could it be that these 
cans were mistaken for beer cans? I per- 
sonally saw no evidence of promiscuity. 
In fact I was amazed at the discipline of all 
those who were in Selma and I am certain 
that none of the people involved in the dem- 
onstrations would have jeopardized the 
Negro cause by careless, unheeding behavior. 
It was a known fact that every attempt pos- 
sible would be made by some people un- 
sympathetic with the civil rights movement 
to discredit by any means possible the dem- 
onstrations in Selma and Montgomery. 

As to conclusions about the situation in 
Selma, I would say the following: The situa- 
tion there is far worse than I had imagined 
it to be. Yet, I have a feeling that the ma- 
jority of the people in Selma and in Alabama 
deplore the violence which has taken place 
there. Though they may not be in sympathy 
With the civil rights movement, they realize 
that there has to be a change in the attitude 
toward the Negro. There still is discrimina- 
tion in many forms in Selma—including the 
churches. There appears to be discrimination 
on the part of many police officers in the 
city; following the fiasco at the bridge in 
Selma there also appears to be some basis 
for the charge of police brutality.. Certainly 
the Negroes in Selma do not have the same 
Opportunities that their white counterparts 
have. The literacy tests for voter registra- 
tion have been so rigged that no one, white 
or black, could have passed unless the regis- 
trar was so Inclined. I doubt that I could 
have passed such a test if they had not 
Wanted me to vote. There is strong need for 
u voting rights bill which will guarantee peo- 
Ple the right to vote. I personally have no 
Objections to literacy tests as a qualification 
to vote provided that such tests are fairly 
administered to any person regardless of race, 
creed, or color, The great crime in Alabama 
is that the literacy test has been used as a 
barrier—often an illegal one—to prevent 
Negro applicants from becoming qualified 
voters. The poll tax should definitely be 
Outlawed; no voter should be barred from 
Voting because of a tax imposed. 

I have nothing but the highest praise 
for Mr. Wilson Baker, the public safety com- 
missioner of Selma. Although he is a segre- 
Zationist, this man is a highly competent 
Police officer and he is genuinely concerned 
With keeping the peace and protecting people 
an both sides of this issue. To this end, I 
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am certain that many of the arrests that 
Baker and his men have made in Selma, in- 
cluding our own, while ostensibly on a legal 
pretext, have in fact been made to protect 
those arrested from the possibility of violence 
at the hands of those who might resort to 
violence, Sheriff Clark I do not consider 
a competent police officer; he has created far 
too many situations and then tried to esca- 
late them. I personally consider him a crude 
and vulgar individual who has grossly mis- 
used his police powers. He has little regard 
for the safety or dignity of the people of 
Selma, I cannot say much about Colonel 
Lingo and his State police; I had little per- 
sonal contact with them. But they have no 
respect among the Negro community, The 
wrong people in Selma wore the hard hats 
when we were there; no one attacked them. 
The Negroes and marchers should have had 
the hard hats. Wilson Baker has been the 
only officer who has been able to go into the 
Negro community and carry on a meaningful 
dialog. He alone has the respect of the 
majority of people on both sides in Selma. 

Finally, I am not certain where the Negro 
revolution is headed, but it is a revolution, 
a peaceful one at present. There are some 
aspects of it that I don't care for, because 
I, too, have ambivalent feelings as a white 
man. But nothing that I or anyone else 
chooses to do will stem the relentless tide of 
freedom for the Negro. Whatever happens, 
it will cost the white man some pain and 
many white men don't want the pain. They 
don’t see why they should have to suffer; 
but aren’t all white men to blame in some 
way for the situation as it now exists? Amer- 
ica will never be completely free until all of 
its citizens can enjoy the guarantees of the 
Constitution. No citizen will ever be a 
responsible citizen until he is given the op- 
portunity to be one; freedom entails an 
awesome responsibility. It is not license to 
do what we will; it is not license to abuse 
the rights of fellow citizens. No country has 
ever been free until it has granted respon- 
sibility and then met the problems one at a 
time as they came up. Iam certain from my 
observations of the Negro determination in 
Alabama that if the Negro is not treated as a 
first-class citizen and given the rights which 
go with this, no matter how much pain it will 
cost the white man, then the Negro will re- 
sort to more drastic measures. Then, God 
help us all. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES N. ARLIN. 


Former Immigrant Gives Six-Story Office 
Building to Philadelphia Opportunities 
Industrialization Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when “battle, murder, and sudden 
death” play such a prominent part in 
the daily news, it is refreshing and en- 
couraging to read the absorbing story 
of a dedicated and grateful citizen who 
has contributed so generously to aid the 
self-help program of the West Phila- 
delphia branch of the Opportunities 
Industrialization Center. The extrem- 
ely interesting story of Mr. Sol Fein- 
stone, a Bucks County, Pa., farmer, as 
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published in the Philadelphia Inquirer 

of May 2, is as follows: 

EX-IMMIGRANT Gives Jos CENTER BUILDING 
AS TOKEN oF HUMILITY 


(By Helen Rothbardt) 


When the Opportunities Industrialization 
Center dedicates its West Philadelphia 
branch at 3 p.m. Sunday, there will be a 
small, nearly bald 77-year-old man in the 
crowd. It hasn't been publicized, but he 
gave the OIC the six-story office building at 
17 South 52d Street for its new training 
center. 

Sol Feinstone insisted on anonymity when 
he offered the building rent free for 10 years, 
plus $20,000 to renovate it, to the Rev, Leon 
H. Sullivan, pastor of Zion Baptist Church, 
and organizer of the OIC. 

But the Bucks County farmer made a 
stipulation: at the beginning of each year, 
he was to be paid “one slice of black bread 
and one cup of black coffee without sugar,” 

DECLINES TO EXPLAIN 

Curious newsmen pressed, but Mr, Sulli- 
van would not reveal his name nor explain 
the symbolism. 

“Then a nosy reporter had to track me 
down,” said Feinstone resignedly in the 
rambling home on his 200-acre farm at 
Washington Crossing, Pa. 

He explained the symbolism of the con- 
sideration asked for his gift. 

“It is a symbol of humility—my humility. 
I knew hunger, poverty, and bigotry when I 
arrived in America with an Indlan-head 
penny in my pocket. There was a time I 
was glad to have black bread to eat.” 

ARRIVES IN STEERAGE 


That was in 1902 when Feinstone, a boy of 
14, arrived in steerage and went to work in 
a sweatshop in New York. 

He fingered his shabby workclothes. 
“Look at me. Do I look like anything but a 
farmer? I just came in from work—I am 
a farmer.” 

And how did a farmer get inyolved in 
this unique program that primarily serves 
jobless Negroes? 

Feinstone explained: “I read about what 
Mr. Sullivan and the other Negro ministers 
were doing to train people and I wanted to 
meet them.“ 


MANY APPLICANTS 


The OIC began its work on January 26, 
1964, in a former police station at 19th and 
Oxford Streets. The self-help program was 
swamped with applicants for vocational 
training. The first center was started with 
a $50,000 anonymous donation and equipped 
with gifts from industry. At the end of its 
first year, the center was established as a 
practicable program, affording new hopes 
and opportunities to thousands, 

Feinstone explained, “I told Mr. Sullivan 
it was all well and good to train people in the 
production fields. But I thought there was 
& need to train them in the distribution field. 
Without distribution, production doesn't 
mean a thing. But first of all, people have 
to be taught how to dress and act and talk 
to customers. I specified that the new job 
training center should concentrate on the 
merchandising field.” 

MAKE GEARS MESH 


The program got underway through meet- 
tings with executives from center city stores, 
the chamber of commerce, the city adminis- 
tration, and others. Working with them was 
Feinstone—now a member of the board of 
trustees of OIC. 

“We all worked together to make the gears 
mesh.“ he said. 

The new center, in the heart of West Phila- 
delphia's bustling 52d and Market Streets 
shopping district, will concentrate on train- 
ing in all phases of merchandising. The first 
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two floors of the building will be a complete 
merchandising mart, composed of shops offer- 
ing clothing, furniture, appliances, and other 
items for sale to the public. The upper floors 
will be used for training classes in buying, 
selling, secretarial traning, real estate sales- 
manship and other phases of merchandising. 
CONTINUE PROGRAM 

“In the six-story tower of training.“ Mr. 
Sullivan said, “we're going to continue our 
business of helping people help themselves. 
We want our people to be able to qualify for 
and get jobs as buyers and sellers and clerks 
in the big department stores in the city.” 

OIC, which plans to open another center 
in Germantown soon, received a $458,000 Fed- 
eral grant last December. 

Feinstone is presenting one more item to 
the building. It is a plaque which will read: 

“Our great country was built by the under- 
privileged of many lands; by Indlan tribes 
who came before us, by the persecuted Pil- 
grims, by indentured servants, by Negro 
slaves, by the genius and blood of the Fathers 
of the American Revolution and by the 30 
million underprivileged immigrants from all 
parts of the world who came after the Revo- 
lution and help build our country in free- 
dom.” 

DONATES LIBRARY 

Feinstone also donated the David Library 
to the Washington Crossing Memorial Build- 
ing. In it are Feinstone’s collection of more 
than 600 original manuscripts and war let- 
ters by George Washington and other pa- 
triots. 


Last February he presented to the library 
of the U.S, Military Academy at West Point, 
N.Y. a letter written by George Washington 
from his headquarters there on October 5, 
1779, to Gen. James B. Lambert. 


Tribute to Spencer Ravel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr, McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
postsputnik decade has dramatized to 
the country the importance of second- 
ary education in our highly specialized 
and increasingly technological society. 
There has been greater emphasis upon 
technicians and science orientation 
among our high school graduates, who 
then may be directed toward 4- and 
5-year university level courses which 
are largely removed from the humani- 
ties and basic liberal education of the 
whole man. 

Yet there has also been a reappraisal 
and a reevaluation of the educational 
process, with the realization that there 
can be no replacement for the individual 
attention accorded the student about to 
enter this age of the technician and the 
specialist. Those who are fortunate 
enough to receive this consideration, and 
the patience and understanding which 
are found in great educators and ad- 
ministrators, are indeed fortunate. 

In the community of Hamburg in my 
district, Mr. Speaker, young people have 
been among those who have been af- 
forded that special attention—the ele- 
ment of secondary education which will 
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have. an influence on the lives of our 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow. 

Recently the Hamburg community 
gave its special thanks to this educator, 
Spencer W. Ravel, in a dinner tribute 
attended by students, faculty, staff, 
former students and townsmen. Mr. 
Ravel has completed a quarter of a cen- 
tury as an educator, principal and 
friend in the Hamburg schools system. 

Spencer Ravel, besides serving his 
country as an educator—perhaps one of 
the most important in this period of our 
Nation's history, has also served her well 
as an officer. During World War II he 
was in the Normandy invasion, and later 
during the Korean conflict was recalled 
to active duty. He is presently com- 
mander of a Naval Reserve unit in Buf- 
falo and instructs a Reserve program 
weekly. 

Perhaps the finest tribute to this edu- 
cator and friend came from the collec- 
tion of some 500 statements and letters 
from former and present students, typi- 
cal of which were: 

You have given us your time and patience 
so that we may go out into the world as 
young ladies and gentlemen. 


Mr. Speaker, I insert the following 
editorial which appeared in the Ham- 
burg Sun subsequent to this community 
tribute: 

TRIBUTE To “Sren" RAVEL 

Last Saturday, some 300 students, faculty, 
and staff members at Hamburg Central 
High School gathered to pay tribute to Spen- 
cer W. Ravel, longtime high school prin- 
cipal and friend to most of the postwar 
graduating classes here. 

The expressions of appreciation found else- 
where in this week's Sun capture the esteem 
which he has earned over the years, and to 
which we.could supplement only by afirm- 
ing a similar sentiment from the civic 
community. 

„Spen“ Ravel, as educator and admin- 
istrator, has played a prominent role in guid- 
ing and molding the direction of young 
people from the Greater Hamburg commu- 
nity. His is a contribution which will long 
be felt in those ns he has aided, who in 
turn assume their responsibilities and leader- 
ship. 

Perhaps the student tributes were best 
summed up by this: Thank you for always 
smiling and saying hello.“ Thank you for 
making Hamburg High School a school I can 
be proud of. Thank you for all that you 
have done and all that you will do for us. 
I hope that in the future we will always 
remember to say, "Thank you, Mr. Ravel,’ and 
if we don’t always say it, I hope you know 
we mean it in our hearts.” 
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Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John Seigenthaler, able editor 
of the Nashville Tennessean, is u- 
ing his penetrating reports on Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the third in the series—published in the 
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Nashville Tennessean on May 19—in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


Ba Dua SHows FIGHTING SCARS, 
Brave WARRIORS 
(By John Seigenthaler) 

Ba DUA, VIETNAM, May 19.—My visit to this 
rural outpost in the Mekong Delta was sup- 
posed to be another brief, routine visit with 
an American soldier who has a family back 
in middle Tennessee. 

Then American bombs began falling on a 
Vietcong encampment 3 miles away. It was 
still a brief visit—I was at Ba Dua only an 
hour. But it certainly wasn't routine, 

I had asked the Defense Department to ar- 
range for me to see as many Men as possible 
from Tennessee during my 2-week visit to 
Vietnam, and they obliged. One of those I 
was to see was Capt. David L. Pemberton, 
stationed at Ba Dua, whose wife, Martha 
Anne, and 5-year-old son live in Clarksville. 

The next thing I knew I was on my way to 
Ba Dua (pronounced Bah Zooah) 55 miles 
south of Saigon and the helicopter pilot was 
saying to me: “We will have to go in very 
high and then drop down fast right beside 
the fort.” 

“Why is that?“ Iasked, 

“The Vietcong are still around this place,” 
he said, “You don’t want to give them any- 
thing to take a pot shot at, do you?” 

His question didn't seem to warrant an an- 
swer. I began to wonder if Captain Pember- 
ton really had anything to tell me, after all. 
Then we were dropping down out of the sky 
and Pemberton was coming out to meet me. 

“Welcome to scenic Ba Dua,” he shouted 
above the roar of the helicopter. The pilot 
said he would be back in an hour and asked 
that I be ready. Then he went up and away. 

“We don't think it is wise to just leave a 
helicopter sitting here on the ground for any 
length of time,” Captain Pemberton told me 
as we walked toward his fort. “It might give 
the Vietcong some ideas and they might get 
reckless.” 

Ba Dua is a South Vietnamese showplace. 
Until last November the village and the ad- 
joining fort were a Vietcong stronghold. _ 
Then the government forces took the enemy 
Vietcong by surprise and drove the Com- 
munists away. Twice since then—in Decem- 
ber and again in January—the Vietcong have 
attacked and tried to take back Ba Dua. 
Both times the government forces have held 
on and they still are in control of Ba Dua. 

“We are now beginning to spread our cir- 
cle of influence wider and wider,“ Dave Pem- 
berton told me. “We have patrols out every 
night, keeping on the move. We keep the 
Vietcong guessing. We can't sit here on 
our tails and be taken by surprise.” 

The fort is located on a little elevated 
knob in a clearing surrounded by thick jun- 
gle underbrush. A half-dozen zig-zagging 
rows of barbed wire surround the fort and 
a short distance away new hut-like buildings 
are going up. 

Pemberton pointed out over the area to 
where the village is located. “They are good 
people, the Vietnamese, I like them. They 
have been kicked around a lot by the Viet- 
cong, But they know things are going to 
be better for them.” 

The captain turned his back on the village 
and pointed in the opposite direction. “We 
get good intelligence from the villagers and 
they indicate that there are some Vietcong 
out there about 2 or 3 miles,” he said. “We 
have given that information to the district 
and we are hoping to get an air strike out 
there.” 

Pemberton didn't know it, and neither did 
I, but at that moment three American B-57 
jet bombers were on the way. 


I began to talk to Pemberton about his 
family at home in Clarksville. His wife, he 
told me, was the former Martha Anne-An- 
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derson, a native of Clarksville and she and 
little David live now with her mother, Mrs. 
Gordon Anderson, at 925 Crossland Avenue, 
in Clarksville. Mrs. Anderson, said the cap- 
tain, is employed by McNeal & Edwards De- 
Partment Store in the children's department. 

"I'm crazy about middle Tennessee,” said 
Pemberton, a native of New Orleans and a 
graduate of West Point. “I might like to live 
there some day.“ 

Suddenly, as I was asking him questions, 
Pemberson called to one of his men, a 
Sergeant. 

“Go get Dai-uy Ro,” he shouted. “We are 
about to have an alr strike.’ He stood up 
and pointed out to the area where earlier 
he had told me the Vietcong were supopsed 
to be located. J 

“Look at those planes,” he said to me. 
“We are going to get them. Our information 
Was correct. They are going to hit right 
Out there.” 

A light, single engine L-5 observation plane 
was circling low over the heavy brush area 
Where Pemberton had earlier said the Viet- 
cong were located. High above that obser- 
vation plane three B-57 bombers were cir- 


The sergeant, D, C. Rock, of Chambersberg, 
Pa., was back on top of the fort now with 
a Vietnamese dressed in a T-shirt. 

“This is my friend and my fellow officer,” 
Said Pemberton. His name is Dal-uy Nguyen 
Van Ro.” I shook hands with Captain Ro 
and Pemberton pointed out the planes. 

At about this time the three B-57's started 
to dive. They came straight down toward 
earth and at the last second, at treetop level, 
they pulled out. 

“I saw their bombs,” shouted Pemberton. 
Others inside the fort began clambering up 
to see the airstrike. The planes were well 
Up in the air when the first explosion rocked 
the earth where we were standing. The ex- 
Plosion sounded very loud. There were three 
of them on that first pass. 

"I like it, I like it,” Sergeant Rock shouted, 
By this time the planes were making a second 
dive. Again they zoomed down to the tops 
Of the trees, then straightened up and again 
the three thundering blasts shook the 
ground. 

“What a show,” said Pemberton. 

I looked at the Vietnamese captain. He 
Was smiling. “What a show, indeed,“ he 
Said. For about 15 minutes we stood on the 
top of the fort as the planes made perhaps 
20 passes. 

Each time they came down they unloaded 
bombs, and there were shattering blasts. 

Once, after they passed, there was a 
Second, louder concussion. 

“They got something good, then,” said 
Pemberton, “that was a secondary explo- 
Sion." Shortly afterward smoke began to 
climb from the forest area. Pemberton said 
he was certain that some of the explosions 
had been napalm bombs. 

The airstrikes created considerable ex- 
citement in the fort. It continued even after 
the planes had gone. I got back to my in- 
terview of Pemberton. He told me who the 
men were stationed with him. Rock, and 
the two other Americans, Lt. Robert C. John- 
son of Greensburg, Pa., and Sgt Milton Pol- 
lack of New York. Both of them were away 
from the fort during my visit. 

I asked Pemberton about his Vietnamese 
coun Ro. 

“T have heard all sorts of things about the 
Vietnamese fighting man, but in my opinion 
You can’t give them too much credit. This 
man is the best. And those he leads are very 


"Ro's brother was killed by the Vietcong,” 
Said Pemberton. “And maybe that makes 
him a better soldier. At any rate, he is very, 
very able.” 
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Before I left Saigon I had interviewed Gen. 
William C. Westmoreland and he had told 
me that his men in the field, working as 
advisers to the Vietnamese, “are some of the 
most dedicated men the Army has ever seen. 

“They are working with missionary zeal 
with these people,” Westmoreland said. As 
I talked with Pemberton I realized that he 
was one of those about whom Westmoreland 
was talking. He is tough, bright and com- 
pletely involved in the business of 


winning 
this unusual war by helping make the South 


Vietnamese better soldiers. 

I told Pemberton that many Americans 
didn’t look upon American soldiers in Viet- 
nam as “advisers” but as warriors. 

“Well there are four of us Americans here,” 
he said. “I am a battalion adviser. I sug- 
gest. I offer ideas. I give advice. And 
Dai-uy Ro works well with me. We have a 
good relationship, But he leads, 

“There are men -just Hke me all over this 
land,” said Pemberton. “Some of them may 
not be as fortunate in having a good man 
like Ro at his side. But all of us are faced 
with the job of giving advice—not orders. 
Any American who doubts we are advisers 
should come out here and take a look, and 
try to understand,“ he said. “Sure if we get 
shot at we shoot back. But that doesn’t 
make us any less advisers and it certainly 
doesn’t make us any less soldiers.” 

He took me around the fort—which he 
called “Ba Dua Hilton.” The living quarters 
were underground—tunnels cut out of the 
clay earth. Two Vietnamese soldiers were 
operating a radio—one of them churning a 
manual generator. 

Pemberton shone a flashlight into a dark- 
ened room where a group of soldiers were 
sleeping. “They were on patrol last night,” 
he said. In his own quarters he showed me 
the hammock bunks the Americans have put 
up along the walls. 

“When we first got here we used sleeping 
bags on the floor,” he said. “This is a little 
more comfortable. He has a tape recorder 
and he and his wife exchange tapes, in addi- 
tion to daily letters. 

“The mail comes pretty regular,” said Pem- 
berton. “It takes about 5 days going and 
coming.” 

Outside Pemberton showed me “all the 
conveniences of home“ —his bath: a dirty 
canal where each day he bathes. “It may 
look murky to you—but it looks just great 
to me,” he said. About 50 feet from the 
fort a small hut is located where a Vietnam- 
ese woman operates a restaurant. 


“I call it the local Howard Johnson,” said 
the captain. He showed me Captain Ro's 
fighting cock, and the fort’s pet dog— 
a mongrel which has been named “Sambo 
Molotov.” 

We sat down in the underground mess hall 
and Pemberton had beer with ice sent in 
from the Howard Johnson. 

He talked about the unique nature of the 
war. 


“This is really psychological war, with the 
Vietcong,” he said. “We call it psy-war be- 
cause they are constantly trying to confuse 
and mislead the people.” He lit up the short 
butt of a cigar he usually clamps between his 
teeth, and he told about a Vietcong ambush 
that had taken place April 3 when 10 of the 
Vietcong soldiers had been killed. 

“Outside the two attacks the Vietcong 
made trying to take Ba Dua back," he said, 
“that thing April 3 was the worst we have 
been hit.“ 

Two of the dead, he said, were captured. 
When it became apparent that they were 
anti-Vietcong, their hands were tied behind 
them and they were beaten to death. Two 
auar wali were later released, Pember- 
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“They kept them for about 3 weeks and 
they pumped them for information,” he said. 
During this time they fed them well and 
fattened them up so when they came back 
they would tell our soldiers about how well 
the Vietcong treat them.” 

Pemberton said when the soldiers came 
back they told everything they had told the 
Vietcong. 

“Among other things they wanted to know, 
was who was here for the Americans. They 
took my name and the names of the others. 
We later heard they were offering rewards for 
us. They want to pay about 99,000 piastros 
for me. That makes me worth about $700,” 
he laughed. 

He told of a recent incident in which a 
Vietcong girl tried to lure government sol- 
diers into a Vietcong trap. She was identi- 
fled as a spy, however, and the plot was 
foiled, 

“This is a trick they try sometimes,” he 
said, 

Government soldiers killed her, said Pem- 
berton. “They showed her corpse to the 
villagers and they said: “Look here. She 
was with the Vietcong and this is the fate of 
all those who help Vietc th.” 

I asked Pemberton if he condoned this 
type action. 

“I don’t condone it, but I don’t condemn it, 
either,” he said. “This is the Vietnamese 
way of fighting a war. She would have lured 
some ARVN (regular army) soldiers to their 
death. They beat two of our men to death. 
This is war. I'm an adviser and they don't 
ask my advice on something like this. And 
I don't offer it. I think all of us are harder 
who have been out here for awhile,” 

Back on top of the fort waiting for the 
helicopter Pemberton pointed out four huts 
going up nearby. “That is going to be a new 
life hamlet," he said. “The government is 
building it. The army is doing the work on 
it. Two days ago it wasnt there, Part of psy- 
war is to get the people to work to help them- 
selves, 

“There are many things being done—a pig 
program; new farming techniques are being 
taught; medical advice Is being offered—the 
army inoculated the children awhile back. 
The school, which was practically closed dur- 
Ing the time the Vietcong were here, ls now 
back open.” 

A favorite project of the Vietcong has been 
to murder teachers who talk to the children 
about freedom or in favor of the government 
and against communism. 

“Much of the good that is being done is 
attributed by the people to the Americans,” 
said Pemberton. He told of one incident in 
which a Lutheran church in Madison, Wis., 
sent clothing to the villagers of Ba Dua. 

“Now my mother has a similar project 
going at the Lutheran church in New Or- 
leans,” he said. “It makes a great difference | 
to these people. They know where the assist- 
ance comes from.“ 

Pemberton said in recent days he has noted 
an increase in the intelligence he has received 
from villagers. He attributes some of this to 
the air strikes which the people have heard 
about. 

“We know, for instance, that we have 13 
mines in roads around here somewhere. We 
had 14 until yesterday when we found one. 
We still don’t have the exact locations of all 
the mines. But I think we'll find them.” 

By now the helicopter was coming to take 
me away. Ishook hands with Dave Pember- 
ton, Sergeant Rock and Captain Ro. 

“Tell the folks at home I'm well and safe,” 
said Pemberton. “And come back to see us 
again sometime when you can bring those 
lovely B-57's with you.” 

And so, as the helicopter lifted me quickly 
into the air and to the north I said farewell to 
scenic Ba Dua, 
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HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I was im- 
pressed by an address delivered on the 
occasion of Armed Forces Week by Jo- 
seph A. Califano, Jr., the special assist- 
ant to the Secretary and Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, at the Armed Forces 
Week luncheon at the Sheraton Hotel, 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on May 14, 1965. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, I include the text of this 
significant message: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. CALIFANO 


Armed Forces Week is primarily an occa- 
sion for honoring the men and women, past 
and present, who have worn the uniform of 
our country. There could be no more ap- 

te place to offer such tribute than 
the city of Philadelphia. This city’s con- 
tribution to the military history of America 
is older than the Nation itself. 

The first body of troops assembled to de- 
fend the 13 American Colonies, the nucleus 
of the Continental Army, consisted of two 
companies of riflemen from Virginia, two 
from Maryland, and six from Pennsylvania. 

When George Washington rode north to 
assume command of the new Continental 
Army, he was escorted out of Philadelphia by 
the Light Horse of the city of Philadelphia, 
which we know today as the 28th Infantry 
Division of the Pennsylvania National Guard. 

This history was very much in President 
Johnson's mind when he recently addressed 
the subject about which I will speak this 
afternoon—the situation in Vietnam. The 
President said: 

“Americans and Asians are dying for a 
world where each people may choose its own 
path to change. This is the principle for 
which our ancestors fought in the valleys of 
Pennsylvania. It is the principle for which 
our sons fight in the jungles of Vietnam." 

Vietnam is the major challenge which 
presently confronts this country and par- 
ticularly the men and women in the Armed 
Forces. “Some may consider it a small war,“ 
President Johnson said, “but to the men who 
give their lives, it is the last war.” 

The fact that our forces are supporting 
the Government of South Vietnam, a small 
country on the far side of the globe, has 
generated currents of confusion in some ele- 
ments of American opinion. Much of this 
confusion, it seems to me, reflects a lack of 
knowledge about certain basic facts concern- 
ing Vietnam. 

There are four principal questions regard- 
ing Vietnam which seems to occasion -most 
of this discussion: 

Who started the war in Vietnam and how 
is it being fought? 

Why are we involved? 

What, exactly, are we doing? 

And, finally, what do we hope to accom- 
plish? 

To understand the origin of this conflict, 
we must recall that the Vietnamese are an 
ancient people who enjoyed independence for 
several centuries until 100 years ago, when 
the French assumed control in what is now 
Vietnam. The Vietnamese people recovered 
their independence at the end of World War 
II by successfully resisting the returning 
French, Unfortunately, as has happened 
more than once in the postwar world, what 
may have begun as a broad-based national 
resistance soon lost control to the Commu- 
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nists—in this case, the forces of Ho Chi 
Minh, who in 1930 first organized the Com- 
munist Party in Vietnam. Eventually, fol- 
lowing the settlement in 1954, the Ho Chi 
Minh forces were given undisturbed control 
of the territory north of the 17th parallel. 
South Vietnam, in turn, was to be given an 
opportunity to conduct its own affairs in 
peace unalined and apart from the global 
power struggle. 

The United States, under President Eisen- 
hower, attempted to assist the peaceful de- 
velopment of South Vietnam through eco- 
nomic aid and advice. In the 5-year period 
from 1954 to 1959, we saw concrete evidence 
that South Vietnam was beginning to achieve 
its objective. More than 140,000 peasant 
families were given land under an agrarian 
reform program; the transportation system 
was almost entirely rebuilt; rice and rubber 
production surpassed all previous highs in 
South Vietnamese history; and construction 
was underway on several manufacturing 
plants, 

At this juncture, the Communist leaders 
in Hanoi lanuched in earnest their program 
for the so-called liberation of South Vietnam. 
In September 1960 the Third Congress of the 
North Vienamese Communist Party formally 
called for a maximum effort to liberate South 
Vietnam and for creation of a National 
Front for the Liberation of the South—the 
organization which became the political arm 
of the Vietcong. To the Ho Chi Minh Com- 
munists, liberation meant sabotage, terror, 
and assassination. It meant attacks on ham- 
lets and villages. It meant the synthematic, 
coldblooded murder of thousands of school- 
teachers, health workers, local officials, and 
their wives and children. 

Yet today, the propaganda apparatus in 
Hanoi contends that the fighting is an in- 
digenous revolution—a civil war, they claim, 
not armed aggression. The facts, however, 
are incontrovertible: 

Since 1959, at least 40,000 trained guer- 
rillas—the equivalent of two U.S. divisions— 
have infiltrated South Vietnam from the 
North. (And this figure is low, for each in- 
filtration is established by two Vietcong pris- 
oners, two captured documents, or one of 
each.) 

Guerrilla terrorists, last year alone, killed 
or kidnaped 9,759 Vietnamese civilians— 
men, women, and children—who had no offi- 
cial connection with the Vietnamese govern- 
ment. If this had happened in the United 
States, it would have meant, in proportion- 
ate terms, 143,000 citizens slain or kidnaped 
every year. 

Guerrilla terrorists last year also killed or 
kidnaped 1,536 village chiefs and other local 
Officials In an organized effort to destroy the 
government’s power to function and to pro- 
tect its citizens. 

A combat unit of the regular North Viet- 

namese Army—the 2d Battalion of the 101st 
Regiment of the 325th Division—is now oper- 
ating in the central highlands of South Viet- 
nam. 
A major element of the North Vietnamese 
Army—the 70th Transportation Group— 
exists solely for the purpose of moving in- 
filtrators from north to south. 

We have captured or sunk Communist ves- 
sels Off the shore of South Vietnam laden 
with weapons and hundreds of thousands 
rounds of military ammunition. 

The South Vietnamese Army has captured 
Chinese and other Communist bloc arms 
and ammunition in virtually every area of 
their country. 

The war in Vietnam is not a war as we 
have known war. It is not a conflict where 
conventional military forces face each other 
across & traditional battlefield. It certainly 
is not an internal rebellion fought for the 
benefit of the unfortunate people on whose 
land it rages. It is thinly concealed aggres- 
sion—with the unconcealed objective of sub- 
Jugating an independent people. 
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The next question which arises is, What 
does all this have to do with us? Is saving 
Vietnam worth the American lives that have 
been lost and the dollars that have been 
spent to provide economic and military as- 
sistance to a small nation on the other side 
of the earth? 

Three American Presidents—Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson—have answered this 
question with a resounding “yes.” And for 
many reasons; the most obvious reason is 
that South Vietnam is a member of the free 
world family and has asked for help to pre- 
serve its independence. As President John- 
son has said: 

“Around the globe from Berlin to Thal- 
land are people wh ose well-being rests in 
part on the belief that they can count on us 
if they are attacked. To leave Vietnam to 
its fate would shake the confidence of all 
these people in the value of an American 
commitment and in the value of America's 
word, The result would be increased un- 
rest and instability, and even wider war.” 

Another reason for our support is that 
Vietnam is truly a test case of what the 
Communists call wars of liberation, and 
what we know to be externally directed ter- 
rorist subversion. In Secretary McNamara’s 
words; 


“We may be certain that as soon as they 
had established their control over South 
Vietnam, the Communists would press their 
subversive operations in Laos and then in 
Thailand, and we would have to face this 
Same problem all over again in another place 
or permit them to have all of southeast 
Asia by default. Thus, the choice is not 
simply whether to continue our efforts to 
keep South Vietnam free and independent 
but, rather, whether to continue our strug- 
gle to halt Communist expansion in Asia. If 
the choice is the latter, as I believe it should 
be, we will be far better off facing the issue 
in South Vietnam.” 

The next question, then, is, What are we 
doing to stop the aggression? First, we are 
continuing the effort which began several 
years ago—we are assisting the South Viet- 
namese with economic aid, with agricultural 
experts, with engineers, and with doctors and 
nurses and medical supplies. But this ald 
cannot be truly effective in an atmosphere 
of terror designed to create anarchy. 

The first requirement of any government 
must be the ability to control its territory 
and protect its people. The guerrilla terror- 
ism rampant in South Vietnam must be met 
and overcome. We are assisting the South 
Vietnamese to accomplish this internally with 
arms, materiel, and military support and ad- 
visers. At the same time we recognize that 
the guerrilla terrorism in South Vietnam is 
inspired, supported, and controlled by Hanol. 
This is the reality, and we have determined to 
face that reality. We are taking action both 
to weaken their effort by forcibly curtalling 
the flow of men and supplies, and to impress 
upon the North Vietnamese that continuing 
aggression will be costly. 

We are taking this action with great re- 
luctance after the most careful considera- 
tion at the highest levels of our Government, 
the most specific warnings to Hanoi, and the 
persistent accumulation of outrages by North 
Vietnam against South Vietnam and Ameri- 
cans located there. The record of the past 
year is one of the greatest examples of pa- 
tience and restraint in the face of extreme 
provocation. Let me review that record. 

On February 9, 1964, the Vietcong exploded 
bombs under the bleachers during a soft- 
ball game in Saigon, killing 2 Americans and 
injuring 23, including 7 women and 1 child. 
One week later, the Vietcong attacked a 
movie theater, killing 3 Americans and 
wounding 35, including 9 women and chil- 
dren. This kind of terrorism persisted in 
South Vietnam throughout 1964, yet the 
United States took no action to retaliate. 
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The first air strike on a North Vietnamese 
target by American planes did not occur un- 
til after two attacks on our own ships in the 
Gulf of Tonkin last August. On August 2, 
1964. North Vietnamese boats attacked the 
US. destroyer Maddor in international 
Waters off the Gulf of Tonkin. We took no 
Military action against North Vietnam. Our 
Only response was a clear statement by the 
President that we intended to exercise our 
Tights to be in international waters, and the 
dispatch of another destroyer to the Gulf of 
Tonkin to reaffirm our rights under inter- 
National law. 

North Vietnam boats again attacked our 
destroyers 2 days later, on August 4. At this 
Point, the United States retallated by air 
Strikes limied to the naval bases which were 
the home ports of the boats and an oil 
Storage area which supported them. Our re- 
taliation was appropriate and fitting. It did 
not extend beyond August 5. As President 
Johnson said on August 5, "We still seek no 
Wider war.” 

There were no U.S. attacks on North Viet- 
ham between August 5, 1964, and February 7, 
1965—a period of 6 months. During this 
Period, the President reaffirmed his desire for 
Peaceful settlement. “We are willing to go 
anywhere, any time, talk to anyone, and try 
to reason together for peace,” he said. “We 
Would rather talk than fight.” 

The Vietcong responded to this restraint 
And these peace overtures by intensifying 
their acts of terrorism. On November 1, 1964, 
they attacked the Bienhoa Airfield, killing 
4 Americans and wounding 72. On November 
18, 1964, they bombed a snack bar in Saigon, 
Wounding 18 Americans. On Christmas Eve, 
they bombed the Brink Hotel, killing 2 Amer- 

and wounding 64. Still we took no 
&ction. - 

Finally, on February 7 of this year, the 
Vietcong attacked the barracks and airfield 
at Pleiku, killing 9 Americans and wounding 
107. As a result, U.S. planes attacked the 
North Vietnamese Army barracks at Dong Hol 
and Chap Le. Again, we made it plain that 
this was a limited response to a specific at- 
tack. As the President said at the time, “The 
Tesponse is appropriate and fitting. As the 
U.S. Government has frequently stated, we 
Seek no wider war. Whether or not this 
Course can be maintained lies with the North 
Vietnamese aggressors.” 

The Vietcong response came on February 
10 when they attacked the U.S, enlisted men's 
barracks at Qui Nhon, killing 23 Americans 
and 7 South Vietnamese, and wounding 21 
Americans. Once again, we responded in a 
limited fashion by bombing the Vietnamese 
Army barracks at Chap Le and Chanh Hoa on 
the following day. 

For 3 weeks there were no further attacks 
on North Vietnam by our planes, The Viet- 
Cong, however, continued In their acts of ter- 
Torism. Accordingly, at the end of those 3 
Weeks, on March 2, we struck the Kom Bang 
ammunition depot and the Quang Khe naval 

in North Vietnam. 

Again we paused in our raids, and no air 
attacks were carried out against the North 
for the next 11 days. During that period 
the Vietcong exploded a bomb in a bar fre- 
Quented by U.S. personnel in Saigon, killing 
two Americans and three Vietnamese, and 
wounding five other Vietnamese. The Viet- 
Cong attempted unsuccessfully to bomb 
another U.S. barracks in Saigon. 

In short, Vietcong terrorism continued 
Unabated, and has continued up to the 
Present day.- As a consequence we and the 
forces of South Vietnam have been obliged to 
engage in u continuing program of strikes de- 
Signed to disable the infiltration apparatus 

North Vietnam and to lead the regime in 
i to abandon its aggression against the 
th, In this program we have specif- 

Ny limited ourselves to military targets 

&vold civilian casualties. The ralds have 
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been frequent, but so have our indications 
of willingness to talk. And, unfortunately, 
so have the acts of Vietcong terrorism. 

On March 19 a bomb in a loaf of bread 
exploded, wounding four Americans in Sal- 
gon. On March 30, Vietcong terrorist ex- 
ploded a 250-pound bomb in front of the 
U.S. Embassy, killing 2 Americans, including 
1 woman, and 14 Vietnamese, and wounding 
48 Americans and 106 Vietnamese, many of 
them innocent bystanders. On April 4, a 
Vietcong terrorist was apprehended at the 
Grand Hotel at Danang carrying a plastic 
explosive which he intended to use there. 
On April 14, Vietcong terrorists exploded a 
bomb in an ammunition storage site at Qui 
Nhon, wounding 31 Americans. On April 
19, a Vietcong terrorist exploded a bomb in 
a bar frequented by U.S. personnel in Ban 
Me Thuot, wounding four Americans. 

Only last weekend, the Vietcong mounted 
thelr largest offensive in more than 2 
months. They overran the capital of Phuo- 
clong Province, occupying the town for more 
than 6 hours before being driven off by Gov- 
ernment forces. Five Americans were killed, 
and 13 were wounded. 

During this entire period, the President 
has continued to state unequivocally our 
willingness to seek a peaceful settlement in 
Vietnam by talking “to any Government, 
anywhere, and without any conditions.” 
The President said, as recently as last week: 

“We will lay aside these weapons when 
peace comes—and we hope it comes swiftly. 
But that is in the hands of others besides 
ourselves. e 

“For months now we have waited for a 
sign, a signal, even a whisper, but our offer 
of unconditional discussions has fallen on 
unreceptive ears. Not a sound has been 
heard. Not a signal has been sighted. Still 
we wait for a response. Still America 18 
anxious for peace.“ 

From Peiping, on the other hand, comes 
either silence—or active denunciation of the 
peacemakers and the idea of negotiation. 
On the anniversary of V-E Day, for example, 
we find the official Chinece Communist pub- 
lication, People’s Daily, warning that “it is 
absolutely impossible to gain through talks 
what is not won on the battlefield.” 

The issue in Vietnam is clear. The Com- 
munists are determined that there shall be 
no government save on Communist terms. 
The answer to the fourth—and final—ques- 
tion I have posed is equally clear: Our objec- 
tive in Vietnam is to assure that a people 
with the will to remain free and independent 
shall have their chance to do so. More than 
50,000 soldiers of South Vietnam have been 
killed or wounded in battle for their country 
since 1960. Last year alone, the South Viet- 
namese Army suffered 25 percent more battle 
casualties, proportionately, than we incurred 
in the entire 3 years of the Korean war. 
And still they fight on. This is a nation 
which is strongly resisting, not a popular up- 
rising, but a calculated, brutal, and bloody 
aggression from without. 

A great philsopher once observed that those 
who cannot learn history are condemned to 
repeat it. The whole history of our century— 
and, indeed, all history—proves conclusively 
that the appetite for aggression is bound- 
less. Aggression feeds on its own success. 
There is no known instance of an aggressor 
ceasing his efforts to subvert his neighbor's 
freedom because his appetite was satisfied. 
If we do not stand by South Vietnam today, 
then we will surely be called upon to face the 
challenge elsewhere, tomorrow and the day 
after tomorrow. President Johnson has 
chosen, with the overwhelming support of 
the Congress, to face reality and meet the 
challenge here and now. I know that he has 
the firm support of the vast majority of the 
people of this American Republic—a Repub- 
lic which was born in a revolution to secure 
the right of people to determine their own 
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destiny. It is the preservation of that right; 
and that alone, which is the American objec- 
tive in South Vietnam. 


Vietnam Report—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. John Seigenthaler, able editor of 
the Nashville Tennessean, is continuing 
his penetrating reports on Vietnam. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the fourth in the series—published in 
the Nashville Tennessean on May 20— 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

The article follows: 


South VETNAM Face REFLECTS MANY 
CONFLICTS 
(By John Seigenthaler) 

The face of South Vietnam reflects many 
conflicts, many ironies, many moods, 

It is a nation at war—and yet, except dur- 
ing a Vietcong raid on a village, or a terrorist 
bombing in the city—the civillans seem to be 
a people at peace. 

It is an impoverished nation—but strange- 
ly not a hungry one. It is an illiterate na- 
tion—but not an ignorant one, It is a na- 
tion with little self-sustaining power—but 
with considerable potential. 

The men of Vietnam are intense and hard- 
working—but they insist on taking a nap for 
2 or 3 hours every afternoon, war or no war. 
The women are lovely, sensitive, and fashion- 
able—but they turn suddenly tired and old 
in their middle years. The children are 
captivating and charming—but their 
eyes have seen too much and betray minds 
much older than their years. 

Most of all the face of South Vietnam 
reflects a nation which has lost its political 
sense of direction and some of its national 
pride. And if the people seem to be too free 
from worry it may be because many of them 
are cynical and no longer care. 

It is strange how foreigners, exposed to 
Americans, pick up the manner of speech of 
Americans and apply it to their own needs. 


These four words are used to express every 
Vietnamese reaction to disappointment. An 
American civilian official working with the 
aid program in Saigon, told me he has heard 
the trite phrase used to express Vietnamese 
reaction to everything from a spilled cup of 
coffee to the bombing of the American Em- 


y. 

“I think these people have seen so much 
that they aren't shocked anymore,” he said. 
“They ask you for a cigarette and you don't 
have one. Too bad about that,’ they say. A 
few minutes later they read in the paper 
that the Vietcong murdered a hamlet chief 
friendly to Americans. Too bad about that,’ 
they say.” 

A few days after I arrived in this country I 
was talking with an American officer in the 
field and I asked him if he had heard the 
phrase "too bad about that.” 

He suddenly became angry. “Shut that 
up,” he snapped. “It is bad enough that we 
are the pessimistic, cynical people that we 
are. But we don't have to give it to these 
people. I hate those words because they 
show us at our worst—and the Vietnamese 
at thelr worst. We are here to try to show 
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these people how to build themselves up,” he 
said. “And the most popular words we are 
able to give them tell them how to tear them- 
selves down by not caring. They have got 
to care,” 

I thought it was interesting that four sim- 
ple words of the English language could 
create such conversation—even such con- 
troversy—halfway round the world in this 
confused country. 

And Vietnam is a confused country. It 
goes beyond not knowing who the enemy is 
because the Vietcong seldom wear uniforms. 
It goes beyond the political chaos that has 
come from a series of coups topping one na- 
tional goevrnment after the other. 

For example, there has never been an effec- 
tive official census count of the people in 
South Vietnam. It is estimated that there 
are 14 million people in the country—but 
nobody knows for sure. There may be 15 
million, or 13 million. 

An American visitor who travels to various 
sections of the country is certain to feel lost 
as he moves from one area to another. But 
that is not so strange in view of the fact that 
many Vietnamese feel uncomfortable when 
they move from one area to another. 

There are four separate sections of this 
country with distinctly different outlooks, 
different economies, different environments. 

1, The Mekong Delta, estimated to be home 
of half the population of South Vietnam, is 
the rice bowl of southeast Asia. Here the 
peasant farmers grow enough rice to feed 
all the mouths in North and South Viet- 
nam—with enough left over for many Ameri- 
can rice puddings. The delta, which also is 
coconut country, has been the scene of re- 
peated Vietcong attacks. 

“The Vietcong want the delta because it 
will help them feed North Vietnam and the 
Chinese,” an American briefing officer told 
me. He pointed to two reports turned in on 
2 successive days last week. These charts 
indicated that on Tuesday 22 of 27 harassing 
actions by the Vietcong occurred in the delta 
area. The next day 13 of 17 harassing ac- 
tions by the Vietcong were in the delta. 

The delta farmers are poor, but their chil- 
dren are well-fed if not well-washed. No- 
body in the delta must do without food. It 
Came as a shock to me to learn that the 
Vietcong impose a tax on the farmers. I 
talked with a Government district chief, Ho 
Van Trinh, of the Cho Gao Delta district. 

He is an appointee of the Government in 
Saigon and holds the rank of captain. 

an interpreter he told me the 
Vietcong tax farmers in his district at least 
100 percent more than the Government taxes 
them. If the farmer refuses to pay, the Viet- 
cong may steal his crops, or burn them, or 
draft his sons. 

For this reason, said Trinh, the Vietcongs 
are not popular in the delta, 

What, I asked, do the Vietcong do with 
the money they collect in taxes from delta 
farmers? “They use it to put reward money 
on the head of Americans, working to keep us 
in the delta,” he said. 

2. Saigon, the major city and na- 
tional capital, is completely different from 
the delta. The people have come to depend 
more directly on the influx of American sol- 
diers to improve their standard of living. 

“The French never paid good tips for any 
service they received from people who work 
as waiters or bellboys,“ said the manager 
of the hotel where I stayed. “Now the Amer- 
icans come and they give big tips. Every- 
body has a higher standard of living,“ he said. 

The taxation of business and business peo- 
ple by the Vietnamese Government in the 
central city is substantial. A British busi- 
nessman who is stationed in Saigon told me 
he pays 25 percent of his income to the 
Government—“and I get practically not a 
damned thing for it. 

“I get no police protection. The water 
Is bad. The sewerage system is abominable. 
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The streets are all dirty and they won't col- 
lect the garbage regularly. But my firm 
does well here—and so here I stay.“ he said. 

The Vietcong tries to collect taxes from 
the cities too—but because the government 
forces are so strong in Saigon the Viet- 
cong operates subrosa, making demands 
largely on bar operators who cater to Amer- 
ican soldiers. In effect the Vietcong taxes 
are “protection money” to keep the enemy 
from tossing a bomb through the front door 
and blowing up the place. 

It has happened several times to bar oper- 
ators who would not pay. Now the fronts of 
bars are decorated with iron grillwork—as 
additional protection against bombings. 

Education is becoming more and more rec- 
ognized as necessary by the South Viet- 
namese. In 1955, as the French left Viet- 
nam, about 350,000 children were in schools 
mostly in the major cities, Now there are 
1,200,000 youngsters in schools. 

Teaching has been an unpaid profession 
in Vietnam. 

The pay scale is now 1,400 piastras a 
month, (The official rate of exchange is 
about 80 piastras to $1 but the black mar- 
ket rate, which is carried on in every ho- 
tel and on the street, runs close to 140 
piastras to $1). By comparison a regular 
army soldier makes 1,166 piastras as base 
pay each month. 

I visited a school in Saigon. The children 
were clean and well dressed—not at all like 
the urchins I found around the hotel and 
on the riverfront at all hours of the day and 
night. The teachers were bright women, 
most of whom spoke English and French. 

Saigon is becoming more and more a cos- 
mopolitan city. There are dozens of beggars 
and street corner confidence men waiting 


to pluck unsuspecting Americans. There are 


Places to eat and shops to choose from where 
merchandise is on shelves—but many Viet- 
namese make themselves at home on the side- 
walk, opening their shops“ there, serving 
and eating food there and at midday, tak- 
ing their naps there. 

3. The coastal area is supported almost 
entirely by a fishing economy. Fly along the 
long coastal area from Bac Lieu which is 
near the southernmost tip of Vietnam, up to 
Da Nang in the northern section of the 
country and you can see little fishing ves- 
sels offshore that number in the thousands. 

Picturesque fishing villages dot the coast- 
line and some of the most delicious seafood 
in the world is available in almost every vil- 
lage of any size. Along the coast about a 
third of the distance up the shoreline be- 
tween Saigon and the 17th parallel is Nha 
Trang—called “the Riviera of Vietnam.” 

It has a beautiful beach and a lovely iso- 
lated bay. Here the South Vietnamese have 
established a recreational and rehabilitation 
center for their armed forces—and there are 
reports that the Viet Cong also send their 
men to this area to recover from hardships 
of war. 

An American civilian located at Nha Trang 
with the U.S. ald program told me he be- 
lieves there is an unofficial truce in and 
around Nha Trang and that both sides ob- 
serve it so that these soldiers can recuperate 
without fear of attack or capture. 

Americans believe that the big leak in the 
supply of arms coming from North Vietnam 
to the Vietcong is by fishing boats, along the 
coast and then inland. 

Several large caches of arms have been lo- 
cated near the coast reecntly—one after a 
16-year-old, who has been trusted by the 
Vietcong, defected to the government. 

In an effort to stem the flow of arms from 
north to south by sea, the U.S. Navy has been 
aiding the meagre Vietnamese navy in the 
search of fishing boats. 

In 1964, for example, the amazing number 
of 200,000 junks was checked by officials off 
the South Vietnamese coast and for the first 
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three months of this year 47,000 more have 
been checked. 

Of these, 1,850 were detained last year and 
518 have been detained this year. 

This, of course, creates a bad impression 
in the minds of the loyal South Vietnamese 
fishermen who go out each morning to fill 
up their nete—and who curse the patrol 
boats which frighten away the fish. The 
fishermen live a hard, rugged life—but again, 
the food is plentiful along the coastal areas 
and while few are rich, few are also hungry. 

The hot mountain area of South Vietnam. 
north of Saigon and in the direction of the 
Cambodian and Laotian broders, is inhabited 
by primitive tribes known as the Montag- 
nards. These tribes—there are about eight 
of them—do not consider themselves Viet- 
namese, eyen though they reside within the 
borders of Vietnam. 

They live largely from the land, hunting 
with bows and arrows. Their dress is usually 
scant and many of them have considered 
themselves outside the reach of the South 
Vietnamese Army draft. 

They seem to like Americans and are ac- 
cepting assistance from U.S. military and 
civilian personnel. The U.S. aid program has 
constructed a new technical school at Ban Me 
Thout—the village considered headquarters 
of the Montagnard Tribes. 

Gradually some of the tribesmen have 
come to accept military training. They seem 
to resent the efforts by the Vietcong to lec- 
ture them on communism. They have pre- 
sented a perplexing problem to the Govern- 
ment, only emphasizing the differences in 
people who make up South Vietnam. 

A lieutenant stationed at Ban Me Tuoc, 
working with Montagnard tribesmen, told 
me: “I'm sure that Ambassador Maxwell 
Taylor and Gen. William Westmoreland are 
having their troubles helping the country 
get a stable government. 

“But,” he said, “if they want to know what 
real problems are, they should spend a week- 
end up here with me dodging arrows.“ 

He said it in a light vein. But his plight 
serves to bring home the tremendous difficul- 
ties Americans face as they try to bring sta- 
bility to Vietnam by “winning the minds 
and hearts of the people.” 

U.S. forces in Vietnam are working hard 
to try to understand the Vietnamese—and 
make them understand that the Vietcong 
forces offer only tyranny and servitude. It 
will take a long time to teach the Vietnam- 
ese all they must know about democracy. 
It may take longer than it will require to 
drive the Vietcong out of this country—and 
that will be a very long time. 


Hoosier Capital’s Newest Plus; Class- 
rooms and Test Tubes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of interest has been expressed re- 
cently by my constituents in the 11th 
District of Indiana about locating the 
proposed new national accelerator lab- 
oratory in Indianapolis. The Atomic 
Energy Commission has indicated that a 
suitable site for the accelerator would 
contain at least 3,000 acres, have a large 
supply of water available, and offer good 
transportation, communication, housing, 
educational, and cultural advantages. 
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Indianapolis officials presently are 
Seeking approval of a bond issue which 
would finance the purchase of land and 
construction of a 10 billion gallon water 
reservoir at the northwest edge of Indi- 
anapolis: Ample land and water would 
be available for the 61 to 8-year construc- 
tion schedule planned for the accelerator. 
In addition, Indianapolis has other at- 
tributes which make it ideally suited for 
location of the atomic facility. 

This fact has been detailed in a fea- 
ture article on Indianapolis which ap- 
Dears in the April 1965 issue of Industrial 
Development & Manufacturers Record. 
The article, written by Herald Latham, 
States that Indianapolis is a major edu- 
Cation research center. Mr. Latham 
takes note of the unparalleled interstate 
highway construction in the area and 
points to the fact that the city is served 
by 6 airlines, 103 trucking lines, and 6 
railroads. In addition, he states that 
Indianapolis has more than 1,100 manu- 
facturing plants producing more than 
1,200 types of products. 

The article tells of the expanding edu- 
Cational facilities of Indiana and Purdue 
University, as well as Butler University, 

College, and Indiana Central Col- 
lege. And the city is described as one 
which, “has a big labor pool of industrial- 
trained workers, plenty of water, realistic 
tax rates, top-flight utility service, and 
industrial sites without end.” 

Because of the excellent presentation 
of Indianapolis as a community of out- 
Standing cultural, educational, and in- 
dustrial assets, and great potential, I 
Place in the Recorp the text of the article 
which appeared in Industrial Develop- 
ment & Manufacturers Record: i 
Hoosier CAPITAL'S NEWEST PLUS: CLASSROOMS 

AND TEST TUBES 
(By Herald Latham) 

There is rising in Indianapolis what could— 
and very probably will—become one of the 
great educational-research centers of the 
Midwest. At least, that is what its enthu- 
Slastic boosters say and confidently believe. 

The heart of the complex will be the boom- 
ing and ever-growing medical center of the 
Indiana University, which even now is ac- 
quiring enough land to more than double its 
Present acreage on the peninsula formed by 
the White River and Fall Creek, a location 
Only a stone's throw from famed Monument 
Circle in the center of the city. 

The additional land will be used both for 
Medical center expansion and the concentra- 
tion-expansion of three other Indiana Uni- 
versity facilities in the city. Slated for 
eventual transfer to a combined campus is 
the university's law school branch in the 
Capital city, its “regular campus” for night 
Students in the downtown ares, and the 
Normal College, which has turned out some 
of the country’s great gymnasts and which 


Specializes in training secondary school 
Coaches. 


BIG MEDICAL COMPLEX 


With approximately 2,200 students in seven 
disciplines now, the medical center currently 
is Carrying out research and experimentation 
to the tune of almost $6 million annually. 
Subjects range from anatomy to urology, 
With 18 other titles in between. 

i A medical center spokesman, in conduct- 
ng ID on a tour through the vast complex 
Gf three complete university hospitals (plus 
R VA hospital and a Marion County general 
hospital) pointed out that the center dur- 
ing the last 4 years has enrolled the largest 
yaman class of medical students in the 
nited States. That doesn't mean, he said, 
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that we are the biggest 
an idea of our size.” 

When the concentration of Indiana Uni- 
versity's facilities in Indianapolis is com- 
pleted by the end of the decade, it will 
have nearly 7,000 students—even if there is 
no statistical student growth between now 
and then. The great probability is, however, 
that there will be growth in the interim. 

Of high interest in the Hoosier capital is 
the coming expansion of Purdue University’s 
branch in the city, With money appropri- 
ated by the last session of the State legisla- 
ture, the expansion is being studied now. It 
will round out the city’s academic attraction 
for industry when it is an accomplished fact. 

Purdue, one of the Nation's outstanding 
schools of engineering, currently is offering 
courses in its capital city branch in a num- 
ber of technical fields. Officials of the insti- 
tution proudly point out that courses are 
designed to fit needs of the community and 
industry. 


it only gives you 


BUTLER ENJOYS GROWTH 


Butler University, whose campus less than 
18 months ago was graced with one of the 
10 best concert halls” in the United States, 
is another fine institution in Indianapolis. 
With an enrollment of 4,000, Butler officers 
both B.A. and B.S. degrees and selected 
graduate studies. 

Completed on the campus late in 1963 was 
Clowes Memorial Hall, à 2,200-seat, $3.7 mil- 
lion edifice given to the college in the mem- 
ory of Dr. George Henry Alexander Clowes, 
the late research director for Eli Lilly & Co., 
one of Indianapolis’ major industries. 

The concert hall, beautifully designed and 
acoustically outstanding, is even better than 
Lincoln Center in New York, according to the 
artists who have performed in both. To 
illustrate Clowes Hall's attraction, last Feb- 
ruary 18, Butler President Alexander E. Jones 
and Rudolph Bing, general manager of the 
New York Metropolitan Opera, signed a con- 
tract for the premiere performances of the 
Met's brand new National Co. The National 
Co. will move to Butler for a 2-month stay 
(Aug. 2-Oct. 2) while it rehearses its reper- 
toire of 10 operas. The operas will be per- 
formed during the last 2 weeks of the stay. 

Rounding out Indianapolis’ institutions of 
higher learning are Indiana Central College, 
with about 2,000 students, and Marian Col- 
lege, with more than 500 students. Both are 
considered excellent schools, and both have 
enjoyed recent expansion in their physical 
plants. 

Indianapolis also boasts 12 technical 
schools which teach subjects ranging from 
accounting to automation. 5 

Within an hour's drive of the city, which 
is at the geographic center of the State, are 
some of the Nation’s great institutions of 
higher learning. This means that indus- 
trialists and researchers in the Indianapolis 
area have a wide variety of academic pur- 
suits available. Among these institutions 
are Indiana University at Bloomington, Pur- 
due at Lafayette, Depauw University, Indi- 
ana State University, Ball State University, 
and others. 

TRANSPORT MEASURES UP 


While its educational facilities, both cur- 
rent and future, are of prime importance to 
industrialists, of more immediate concern 
are the city’s characteristics which apply to 
manufacturing or product distribution. In- 
dianapolis measures up there, too. 

Almost since its founding in 1820, the city 
has been an industrial city. It continues to 
be just that, located as it is in the heart of 
the East-North Central States. It has a tre- 
mendous highway system (7 interstate 
highway legs lead to it), good air transpor- 
tation, 6 airlines, excellent trucking service 
(103 lines), and service by 6 major railroads— 
the New York Central, Pennsylvania, B. & 
O., Illinois Central, Nickel Plate, and the 
Monon. It has a big labor pool of industrial 
trained workers, plenty of water, realistic 
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tax rates, topflight utility service, and in- 
dustrial sites almost without end. 
PLANTS, 1,100; PRODUCT, 1,200 

It is characteristics such as these which 
have helped officials of more than 1,100 man- 
ufacturing plants to establish plants in the 
metropolitan area. At the last count, these 
plants were producing more than 1,200 types 
of products, among the most important of 
which are aircraft and truck engines, com- 
munications equipment, auto parts, phar- 
maceuticals and biologicals, metal casting, 
phonograph records, TV sets, food products, 
meatpacking, paper products, printed mat- 
ter, construction machinery, and many oth- 
ers. 


Manufacturing firms with 500 or more 
employees 

Allison Division 12, 
Western Electric 
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dustrial concerns in Indianapolis which em- 
ployed 1,000 or more workers, according to 
a count by Frederic Beyer, assistant general 
manager of the city chamber of commerce. 
There also were 9 plants hiring between 
500 and 999 employees, and 44 which em- 
ployed between 100 and 499 workers. A rep- 
resentative listing of these firms is elsewhere 
in this report. 

Four of the 500 largest firms in the coun- 
try, according to Fortune magazine, are 
headquartered in the city of the famed 
“Indy 500.” They are Eli Lilly, Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inland Container, P. R. Mallory Co. 

Total industrial employment is more than 
100,000. 

HUB FOR INTERSTATES 


You don't have to visit Indianapolis to spot 
one of its most noteworthy characteristics. 
Just look at any recent road map and you'll 
see an industrial advantage not duplicated in 
any other city in the country: the conver- 
gence and interchange of four interstate 
highways (seven legs) and the near-com- 
plete circumferential Interstate 465. Con- 

ng on the city like the spokes of a 
wheel to its hub are Interstate Highway 65 
and 74 north and south, 70 east and west, 
and 69 northeast. 

But this isn’t all, in addition to the In- 
terstate System, Indianapolis also has six U.S. 
highways and several State highways con- 

on it. And officials of Indianapolis 
and Marion County, of which Indianapolis 
is the county seat, long ago recognized the 
need for major arteries in the metropolitan 
area and set about building them. The re- 
sult is well-above-average streets for inter- 
nal communications. 

Before the Interstate System was born, 
metropolitan officials determined there was a 
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need for a circumferential route to relieve 
crosscity traffic conditions. So they bullt 
Route 100. Now Route 100 serves a double 
eapacity—that of both supplementing “cir- 
cum-urban* Interstate 465 and of tying its 
two ends together pending its competition 
in the fairly near future. 
EIGHT-COUNTY AREA 

With a population of approximately 700,- 
000 and an eight-county metropolitan area 
population estimated to hit almost 1.1 mil- 
lion this year, you can see why Officials have 
been anxious to solve surface transporta- 
tion problems eyen before they arise. The 
elght-county area—consisting of Boone, 
Hamilton, Hancock, Hendricks, Johnson, 
Morgan, and Shelby Counties in addition to 
Marion—is expected to rise to 1.5 million by 
1980, with Marion's count to be at about 1.1 
million. 

WELL-DESIGNED PARK 

On the outskirts of Indianapolis across cir- 
cumferential Route 465 from Weir Cook jet 
airport is one of the best designed industrial- 
research and development-office parks ID has 
had the opportunity to inspect. Called Park 
Fletcher after its founder, Sam Fletcher of 
Fort Wayne, the park encompasses 700 acres 
of level, well-drained land with a high-bear- 
ing capacity. 

The park is bounded on the west by Route 
465 and on the southeast by Interstate 70. 
Cutting it almost squarely in two is the Air- 
port Expressway to the downtown area, The 
Pennsylvania Railroad serves it with a spur 
line. 

The northern 400 acres of the park have 
been zoned for light and medium industry 
while the southern half has been reserved 
for research and development and office 
buildings. It is fully served by all utilities 
and sanitary and storm drains. The develop- 
ment, with its curving, heavy-duty streets, 
was designed by the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Foundation—which explains why its various 
features fit so well into the landscape. 


The developers are just now completing 
two speculation buildings—single story, at- 


TWO ADDITIONAL PARKS 


Two other industrial parks are located in 
the outskirts of the city, too. They are 
Northwest Industrial Park and Sky Harbor 
Industrial Center. Both are well located in 


regards to highway, rall, and air transporta- 
tion. 


Sky Harbor, a 67-acre tract subdivided into 
plots of 2 to 5 acres in size, has a number 
of modern plants on it already. Protected 
by covenant, as are both Park Fletcher and 
Northwest, Sky Harbor is inside the city 
limits, It is fully severed by utilities, gas, 
water, storm and sanitary sewers, 

Northwest Industrial Park, 150 acres in 
size, is situated at the intersection of one 
of the city’s main east-west arteries and U.S. 
52 to Chicago. Pians call for Interstate 65 
to cut through one end of it. It ts served 
by the New York Central. 

Within 5 minutes’ drive of housing rang- 
ing from the modest to luxury, the park has 
adopted protective covenants. Site sizes are 
from as small as one-half acre to as much 
as 15, 

FPAR-SIGHTED PLANNING 

As with most growing metropolitan areas, 
Indianapolis has had its growing pains. But, 
thanks to an active chamber of commerce 
and an interested citizenry, the pains have 
not been as severe in this case as they might 
have been. The reason: A far-seeing zoning — 
and planning effort adopted by the Metro- 
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politan Planning Commission of Marion 
County. 

With offices in the 28-story, ultramodern 
Indianapolis-Marion County Office Building, 
Assistant Director of Planning Raymond Lee 
told ID that “we have a plan that has the 
widest of flexibility, yet more than adequate- 
ly protects both industrial and residential 
ardan" 

About 38 miles of land have been zoned 
for industry in Marion County (including 
Indianapolis), which is about 10 percent of 
the county's area. Of the total, 15 square 
miles were added when the new plan went 
effect. But, contrary to age-old criteria of 
giving to industry what others don't want, 
much of the industrial land is exceptionally 
choice for whatever purpose you might 
choose. 

FLEXIBLE APPLICATION 


The heart of the-plan is this: If the use 
will not conflict with neighbors and their 
processes, and meets standards, industry 
heavier than that for which the land is 
zoned may be built on it. For example, sup- 
pose you want a particular piece of land 
that just suits your purposes but it is zoned 
for light industry instead of your medium 

ss. If your work meets performance 
requirements and does not conflict with that 
of your neighbor’s, you may go ahead with 
your plan. 

With enlightened leadership such as this, 
you can understand why the Indianapolis 
area fully expects future growth to insure 
its continued leadership In diversified man- 
ufacturing—a point which over the years 
has contributed much to the area's econom- 
ic stability. 

And it is this stability and expected growth 
which have acted as incentives for the Indi- 
anapolis Power & Light Co, and the 
Indianapolis Water Co, which serve 
the city and its immediate environs, to con- 
tinue orderly expansion programs in order 
to give first-rate service. 

Last year IP&L sold more than 2 billion 
kilowatts, an increase of 150 million from 
1963. Last year, too, on August 3, the com- 
pany set alltime records for both hourly 
(789,000) and a 24-hour (14.8 million) kilo- 
watt output. In order to meet rising de- 
mands such as this, the company is erecting 
now a two-unit generation unit. The first 
250,000-kilowatt unit will be in service in 
May 1967, and the second 450,000-kilowatt 
unit will start generation in May 1970. Total 
cost: nearly $76 million, Growth, too, has 
prompted the electric utility to undertake a 
complete renovation and addition to its head- 
quarters building in Indianapolis at a cost 
of $5.25 million. The project will be com- 
leted by next spring. 

NO WATER RESTRICTIONS 


The water company, which enjoyed an 
11.3 percent increase in revenues, to $12.7 
million, last year, proudly points to its record 
of being able to amply supply without re- 
strictions or rationing all Indianapolis water 
needs even during times of extreme drought. 

Credit for such a record, says Board Chair- 
man Jack Reich, should be given to a board 
of directors of more than 40 years ago. The 
board foresaw the growth of their city and 
made plans to meet water demands. Accord- 
ing to these plans, two reservoirs were con- 
structed—one each on Fall Creek and Cicero 
Creek, a tributary of the White River—to 
undergird the main White River source dur- 
ing times of drought. The plans have paid 
off, for during the interim, usage has nearly 
trebled from 26.4 to 75.3 million gallons daily. 

There is one more point that should be 
made about Indianapolis: It is considered 
one of the top five “test markets” In the 
country. With such a reputation among the 
Nation's sellers, it is no wonder the city has 
been a favorite of industry, 
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Hon. Harry F. Byrd Honored by Order of 
Fraternal Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day night, May 17, 1965, the Grand 
Council of the Order Fraternal Ameri- 
cans, at their State convention, honored 
U.S. Senator Harry F. BYRD, a distin- 
guished constituent of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Virginia which I 
have the privilege to represent. 

This well-known patriotic American 
organization conferred upon Senator 
Byrd the Outstanding Virginia Citizen 
Award as testimony to his dedicated 
service to his State and Nation, I should 
like to insert at this point in the RECORD 
the acceptance remarks made by Senator 
Byrd on that occasion: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD 

I am greatly honored to be chosen by 
the Grand Council, Order Fraternal Ameri- 
cans, to receive your fifth Virginia Citizen 
Award and Citation. 

You are an order of high purposes—a pa- 
triotic fraternal benefit society for the work- 
ing men. Your motto is virtue, liberty, and 
patriotism. You are dedicated to community 
service. 


And, I know the strict rules under which 
you give this award and citation to Virgin- 
ians for “important contribution of service 
to community and State.” 

I think it would be appropriate for me to 
accept the honor with an expression of my 
deep gratitude to the people of Virginia for 
allowing me to serve them in State and na- 
tional office for nearly 50 years. 

And, along with this, I should like to say 
that, as a representative of Virginia in the 
U.S. Senate, I believe I owe my allegiance to 
the people of our Commonweath and to the 
Constitution of the U.S.—partisan political 
platform planks to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

I think the great and constructive devel- 
opment in Virginia can be attributed to our 
adherence to fundamentals as a basis for 
sound progress. 

I watch closely the progress of Virginia. 
And, compared with national averages, there 
has been development in the State in which 
all of us can take great pride. 

A few years ago a political opponent of 
mine made the mistake of saying Virginia 
was characterized by “dry rot,” Facts and 
figures proved his statement was tommyrot- 

If our faith in fundamentals makes us 
conservative, I am proud to wear the label. 
But we should be careful when we label 
people conservative, liberal, etc. 

For instance, I have heard these labels 
defined like this: A conservative defends 
existing evils; while a liberal wants to re- 
place existing evils with other evils. 

Labels like these mean different things to 
different people. They remind me of the 
soldier who told the Army doctor he had 
a pain in his abdomen. The doctor said: 
“Son, let's get your trouble straight. Only 

have pains in the abdomen, Ser- 
geants haye pains in the stomach. You are 
a buck private, so you have got just a plain 
bellynche.“ 

Webster says a conservative favors conser- 
vation of existing institutions and forms of 
government. I believe our form of govern- 
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ment, with its institutional checks and bal- 
ances, ls the finest ever devised. 

It was devised to safeguard our liberties 
through its dual system of State and Federal 
Government, and through its separation of 
executive. legislative, and judicial powers at 
each level. 7 ’ 

This is the form of government that has 
nourished our competitive enterprise system. 
And it is the competitive enterprise system 
Which has made sound progress possible. 

I believe sound progress should be the pri- 
Mary purpose of every man’s life—and the 
Primary objective of all government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local, 

I believe progress is not sound if it is based 
on unsound financing. In Virginia, our fi- 
nancing is sound—without deficits or debt. 
And, our progress is solid. 

I wish this were true in the Federal Gov- 
ernment across the- Potomac. Over there, 
they follow the advice of “brain trusters”— 
Which usually winds up increasing Federal 
rete and concentrating power in Washing- 

m. 

Sometimes I think brain trusters“ are 
people whose education does not include 
horsesense. (Horsesense is just stable think- 
ing). They deal in theory until their 
theories are kicked out by facts. 

When you analyze their theories, it looks 
like they are trying to tie a lot of holes 
together with a piece of string. Let me give 
You just a few examples. 

They bring out monthly figures showing 
Millions unemployed, which I want cor- 
rected. But in Washington they are propos- 
ing to repeal immigration quotas and let in 
More people to compete for the jobs we have. 

They reduced expenditures to an increase 
Of $2 billion over last year. They cut taxes 
to increase revenue. And the deficit was 
curtailed down to more than $5 billion. 

What does all of this fiscal mumbo-jumbo 
add up to? They raised the debt limit to 
$324 billion to take care of the increase in 
revenue, and the so-called reduction in ex- 
Penditures and deficit. 

Deficits—you know—they are what you 
have when you've got less than nothing. 
And debt is what you have to pay interest 
du when you borrow money. Interest on 
the Federal debt is $11 billion a year. 

Somebody figured that, paying at the rate 
Of a dollar a minute, it would take 600,000 
Years to pay off the Federal debt as it now 
Stands. But we aren't paying it off. We are 
adding to it. 

The Federal Government has been in the 
red 29 out of the past 35 years. Continuing 

eral deficits can breed inflation at home 
and lack of confidence in the dollar abroad. 

The purchasing power of the dollar has 
dropped 55.6 cents since 1939. Gold backs 
dur money. But instead of dollars, foreigners 
have been taking gold in payment of debts 
We owe them. Since 1949, they have taken 
nearly half of all the gold we had. 
wiegend makes a big thing out of George 

@shington throwing a coin across the 


have thrown more than $115 billion over the 

Seven seas in foreign aid. 

1 as another example of what goes on 
Washington, the so-called voting rights 
nom before the Senate, condones an 


But I want to mention the world “liberty.” 
compliment you for including it in your 

age To me it is a word of special mean- 
and I think it should be 
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thought. But we seldom find attention—or 
even lipservice—given to liberty. 

Patrick Henry said, “Give me liberty (not 
freedom) or give me death.” We refer to 
the great bell in Philadelphia as the Liberty 
Bell (not the freedom bell). The Statue of 
Liberty is in New York Harbor. 

Our hymn “America” says “let freedom 
ring,” but it calls our country “sweet land of 
liberty,” and it pays tribute to “our Fathers’ 
God”, as the “Author of Liberty.” 

There is good reason to believe our Found- 
ing Fathers deliberately chose the word “Iib- 
erty” for use in our basic documents, and 
elsewhere. 

The preamble to the Constitution says a 
basic purpose for the formation of the United 
States was to secure the blessings of “liberty” 
(not freedom). 

The second sentence of the Declaration of 
Independence holds that “life, liberty (not 
freedom), and the pursuit of happiness” are 
among the inalienable rights of man. 

And the Declaration of Independence goes 
on to say “governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” And, we, the peo- 
ple, are the governed who delegate powers 
to the government. 

It is clear to me that the Founding Fathers 
understood the word “freedom” to carry the 
connotation of unrestrained * * * and that 
they understood the word liberty to mean 
freedom restrained by the responsibilities of 
citizenship, and orderly self-government, un- 
der law. 

We are in a new era of atomic energy, 
rockets, and space. We have the capacity and 
know-how for development. We are a God- 
fearing people who have demonstrated our 
courage and capabilities. 

With responsible citizenship, responsible 
Government, fiscal soundness, and adherence 
to the principles of our system there should 
be no fear for the future. 

Without these, there will be neither solid 
progress, nor security with military pre- 
paredness. I want the life of this Nation 
to be the longest and best in history. 

I commend the Order Fraternal Americans 
for its dedication to virtue, liberty, and pa- 
trlotism. I take this gratifying occasion to 
rededicate myself to your ideals. 

Thank you, and you have my very best 
wishes. 


Derwinski Needles Russians in Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
among the most important assignments 
which are undertaken by Members of 
Congress are those as delegates to inter- 
parliamentary meetings. 

Recently, the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion held its spring Conference in Dublin, 
Ireland. The activities there drew the 
attention of Columnist Willard Edwards 
who reported on the Conference in a pen- 
etrating article in the Chicago Tribune 
of Sunday, May 9. 

The key point which the article em- 
phasizes is the effective role played by 
our colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, “Ep” DERWINSKI, in representing the 
U.S. Congress in debate with Soviet and 
other Communist delegates. It is espe- 


-~ cially noteworthy that Congressman 
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DeERWINSKI, a Republican, was cast in 
the role of vehemently defending the for- 
eign policy of the Johnson admin- 
istration. 

I believe that the Members will be fas- 
cinated to read this account, dramatizing 
as it does a most unique international 
meeting, which escaped the attention of 
most American newspapers: 

DERWINSKI NEEDLES RUSSIANS IN IRELAND: 
Rovuses THEIR IRE AT MEETING OF 45 NATIONS 
(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, May 8—The spokesman for 
the Communist bloc was loudly indignant. 
He shouted a demand for apologies. 

The representative of the United States, 
he fumed, had just used the odious term of 
“Russian satellite” to describe the free and 
democratic Socialist republics of Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Romania, Hungary, and Po- 
land. 

Representative EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, Re- 
publican, of Illinois, author of the offending 
term, was unperturbed by the interruption. 

OK.“ he said mildly. III call them ‘pup- 
pets’ instead.” 

FORTY-FIVE NATIONS AT TABLE 


This was one of the memorable incidents 
carried back to the capital this week by par- 
ticipants in the latest meeting of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Dublin, Ireland, 
April 19-25. 

Forty-five nations were represented at the 
gatherings in Leinster House, seat of the Irish 
Parliament. This sanctum for expression of 
the Gaelic temperament has witnessed some 
notable exchanges, breathing passion and fire, ` 
in the past. 

The recent proceedings, however, by gen- 
eral agreement, were featured not only by 
frenzied verbal clashes but by odd 
patterns, and unusual political develop- 
ments. 

The assembled Europeans, Asiatics, and 
Africans were mystified, for example, by Rus- 
sian attacks upon the United States based 
upon speeches by prominent Democratic 
Senators. 

CALLS JOHNSON BARBARIAN 


They heard I. Spiridonov, head of the 
Soviet group, call for denunciation of 
American Armed Forces for using “toxic 
gases” in Vietnam and buttress his assaults 
by Senator 


j Idaho, 
Josern S. Crank, Democrat, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wayne Morse, Democrat, of 
Oregon. 

As the Russian leader referred to President 
Johnson as a barbarian who fomented war, 
the delegates waited for some Democratic 
spokesman to reply to this attack upon a 
Democratic President. 

Instead, they heard DERWINSKI, a Repub- 
lican member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, defend the American position. 
He was joined by Representative ALEXANDER 
PRNIE, Republican, of New York, who took 
the place which was to have been occupied 
by Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, Democrat, of 
Georgia. The southern Senator had been 
forced to cancel the trip because his services 
were urgently needed to fight civil rights 
legislation in the Senate. 

AVERTS CONDEMNATION OF UNITED STATES 

The 1l-man US. delegation included 
5 Democrats, in addition to TALMADGE, 
but they were occupied with other duties 
when the Russian attack took place in the 
Interparliamentary Council which climaxed 
the meeting. 

DERWINSEI, in the unaccustomed role of 
defending the Johnson administration, han- 
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dled the task so well that a series of sub- 
sequent votes found the Russian bloc losing 
its attempts to put the meeting on record 
against U.S. policies. 

When a Czechoslovakian delegate joined 
in the anti-American chorus, the Chicago 
Congressman reminded him: 

“Our armies helped to liberate your coun- 
try in World War II. We did not stay on as 
conquerors. And we will leave southeast 
Asia when peace has been restored.” 

IGNORES APPEASEMENT 


When the uproar broke over his use of the 
term “Russian satellites,” the presiding 
officer sent him a note, nervously suggesting 
that he call the Communist bloc countries 
“associate powers“ of Russia, DERWINSKI 
ignored this plea for appeasement. After 
provoking more outcries by offering to sub- 
stitute puppets, he resumed use of the term 
satellites. The Communist delegates glow- 
ered but subsided. 

Drrwinskr made use of President John- 
son's speech at Johns Hopkins University, 
emphasizing that the sole purpose of Ameri- 
can troops in Vietnam was to restore peace 
and freedom. 

When the Russians quoted Senators FULL- 
BRIGHT, GRUENING, Morse, CHURCH, and 
Crark, noting that these members of the 
President's own party were vociferous critics 
of his Vietnam policies, DERWINSKI replied: 

“Those men do not speak for the American 
Government or for the American people.” 


ODD VOTING PATTERNS 


Such details are not reported in the official 
proceedings. There is no transcript. Only 
a broad summary of the discussions and a 
list of adopted resolutions are made avall- 
able. 

Some odd voting patterns were disclosed in 
a record compiled by DERWINSKI for his own 
use, 
On the first vote on a resolution condem- 
ning military intervention by the United 
States in southeast Asia, Russia collected 19 
votes, those of the Eastern European bloc, 
plus Indonesia and Mongolia. Twenty-nine 
votes defeated the resolution. Nine coun- 
tries abstained. 

When much of the anti-American language 
was deleted but condemnation of “serial 
bombardments” was retained, the resolution 
failed, 27 to 27 with 10 abstentions. 


WATER DOWN RESOLUTION 


The resolution, as finally amended, merely 
urged negotiations to end the conflict with- 
out any preconditions, and it was adopted 42 
to 14, the Russian bloc remaining adamant 
to the end. 

Somewhat surprisingly, DERWINSKI noted 
two votes from the French delegates were 
consistently cast in favor of the United 
States position which has been denounced by 
President Charles de Gaulle. Some African 
nations, such as Ghana, which are usually 
hostile, ‘abstained. 

“The State Department keeps telling us 
that the Communist bloc is softening or 
mellowing and that we should seek a bridge 
to east „ DERWINSKI noted. “It was 
not evident at this conference. Poland, for 
example, seemed to be following a harder 
line than ever before. Yugoslavia stayed 
with the Soviet bloc except on one vote.“ 

MAKES HAPPY JUNKETS 


Although it was founded 72 years ago, the 
Interparliamentarian Union is virtually un- 
known and its meetings twice a year are us- 
ually ignored. Its membership is open to 
all nations with a parliamentary form of 
government which claims to have free 
elections, 

On Capitol Hill, the semiannual gather- 
ings are, to many legislators, an occasion for 
happy junkets to foreign cities. A score or 
More of Senators and Representatives are 
appointed to attend them, Many use the 
opportunity for sightseeing and ignore most 
of the meetings. 
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DERWINSEI was first appointed to attend a 
meeting in Warsaw in 1959 because he is 
fluent in Polish but has now become a vet- 
eran delegate, sojourning to Belgrade, Copen- 
hagen, and Brazilia in the last 3 years. He 
said he found the gatherings educational in 
keeping track of Soviet political strategy and 
valuable for cultivating friendships with leg- 
islative representatives in other countries, 


LEARN SHIFTING MOODS 


“The Communists, of course, use these 
meetings, as they use the United Nations, as 
propanganda sounding boards," he remarked. 
“If we didn't go to them to defend our- 
selves, we would be clobbered. We also learn 
the shifting moods in other countries and 
sometimes find surprises such as the votes 
of the two French delegates at the Dublin 
meeting. 

“The new nations in Africa are eager for 
membership as a status symbol. They watch 
the encounters between the Communists and 
the free world nations. It may not be much 
more than a debating society but the small 
countries take note of the winners and losers 
of the debates and draw thelr own conclu- 
sions. Many of them are friendlier to the 
United States than is generally believed. 

“The most important lesson to be learned 
is that the Soviet bloc seems to be harden- 
ing its line rather than softening it as 80 
many in the administration are try to con- 
vince us.“ 


Bouquet for Art Modell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 29, 1965 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr, Speaker, my 
good friend, Art Modell, has done a won- 
derful job with the Cleveland Browns, 
and I am delighted to see the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer take editorial cognizance of 
the fact. 

Art has proven to be a Solomon in the 
case of Archie Roberts and I commend 
the article to sports-loving colleagues: 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

May 23, 1965] 
A BOUQUET FOR ART MODELL 


Art Modell, president of the Cleveland 
Browns, deserves a special award from pro 
football and perhaps from the entire pro 
sports world for his handling of the Archie 
Roberts case. 

In lieu of that, the Plain Dealer sends him 
a large bouquet as a symbol of appreciation. 

Too often a professional sport is found, 
fairly or unfairly, in a position of selfish gain 
at the expense of a complete education for a 
promising athlete. But Modell's arrange- 
ment of Robert's future for the next 3 
years is unique. 

Other pro football players have gone on to 
become doctors and a few have played pro 
football to help eke out expenses of medical 
school, But Robert’s case is different. 

Roberts will be graduated by Columbia 
University this term and already he is en- 
rolled at Western Reserve University Medical 
School. He is a brilliant student and has 
ambition to become a doctor, He also was 
one of the East's greatest quarterbacks, prime 
material for a passer in pro ranks, The 
problem was how could a man try to achieve 
twin ambitions almost simultaneously? 

Modell had the answer. 

Roberts and his wife will receive $14,000 
the next 2 years for tuition and living ex- 
penses. Meanwhile Roberts will work out 
briefly with the team at training camp and 
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learn plays and techniques through occa- 
sional practice sessions during the season. 
But he will concentrate for 2 years on medical 
studies. At the end of that critical period of 
preparation, in 1967, he will make an earnest 
effort to try out for the Browns. 

The Cleveland Browns’ experiment is a fine 
example of one man’s desire to improve pro- 
fessional sport's image in an area where it 
can stand improvement. 


Balance Needed for Probe of Klan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago when it was first advocated that 
the Ku Klux Klan be investigated, I ad- 
dressed myself briefly to the subject on 
the floor of the House. I pointed out 
then that it was well to investigate the 
Klan but that the investigation should 
not stop there. I expressed the hope 
that the Committee on Un-American 
Activities would also investigate the 
Black Muslims and certain left-wing and 
communistic inspired organizations such 
as the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee—SNCC—and other similar 
groups. I am still in hope, although I 
must confess that I have not received 
much encouragement, that Congress will 
not stop with the Klan investigation. 

In this connection, shortly thereafter, 
the eminent columnist, Mr. Richard 
Wilson, wrote a timely column along the 
same line of thought. Certainly no one 
would charge Mr. Wilson with being a 
racist or a bigot. 

Mr. Wilson’s article, which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star, on March 
31, 1965, and in many other respected 
publications throughout the country, 
certainly merits consideration. 

His article is as follows: 

BALANCE NEEDED FOR PROBE or KLAN 
(By Richard Wilson) 

When President Johnson publicly advo- 
cated a congressional investigation of the 
Ku Klux Klan, he must have known that the 
preliminaries of such an investigation already 
had been laid and a congressional committee 
was about ready to go ahead with it. 

This Inquiry was seen by some who favored 
it as a natural and perhaps necessary pre- 
liminary to an investigation of the Com- 
munist attempt to penetrate, influence, and 
exploit the movement for civil rights. 

In both cases the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation has made extensive inquiries of its 
own. For more than 2 years—in the Kennedy 
administration as well as the Johnson ad- 
ministration—the FBI has traced Communist 
influence in the civil rights movement and, 
in fact, this influence has grown in that 
time. 

The surveillance of the Ku Klux Klan ap- 
pears to have been far more intensive. The 
Klan has been infiltrated by the FBI at al- 
most every level, and this probably also 18 
true of the Communist Party. 

A thorough congressional investigation of 
either or both of these extreme elements 
might be sensational. In one case, that of 
the Ku Klux Klan, there may have been 
financial support from otherwise respectable 
and well-known sources. 
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In the other case, at least one close adviser 
of a civil rights leader is classified by the 
FBI as a hidden Communist, and his partici- 
pation in the movement runs to the extent 
of preparing speeches and advising on tactics. 

Key civil rights leaders have been warned 
by Federal officials of the nature and extent 
of Communist penetration. This needs to be 
gotten into perspective. No one is saying 
that the civil rights movement has been 
taken over by Communists, or that Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., or Roy Wilkins are 
Communists or Communist sympathizers. 

Concern is felt at the highest levels of 
government because the infiltration may 
have gone farther than the leaders realize, 
or that their evaluation of it may be faulty. 
It is recalled that when the labor movement 
Was in its more militant phase 20 years ago, 
Communist penetration went beyond the 
control of the national labor leadership. 
Not until affirmative action was taken to 
cleanse Communist-dominated locals and 
industrywide unions was the Communist 
drive overcome. 

Labor leaders recognized that not only 
was their own power position threatened but 
that they could not count on public sym- 
pathy and support so long as Communists 
Played such a prominent role. 

Somewhat the same problem, though in 
lesser degree, may now face the civil rights 
Movement, particularly as it now tries to use 
powerful economic weapons to punish and 
coerce Southern States. One of the targets 
of Communist infiltration has been the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC), giving the Communists their first 
important entree on college campuses since 
the anti-McCarthy reaction, 

Another target of Communist infiltration, 
according to Federal officials, is the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, which 
gained token recognition in the Democratic 
National Convention. These elements are 
dissatisied with the degree of Dr. King's 
Militancy. A leading rabbi, astounded by 
what he learned when he began to participate 
in the movement, declares that what the 
SNCC wants is “dead bodies—our bodies.” 

At the opposite extreme, the Ku Klux Klan. 
Federal officials have been probing for the 
violation of law by the hooded order. John- 
Son was not speaking rhetorically when he 
Warned members to get out of the Klan and 
resume their places in normal life, for the 
FBI has now had ample time to discover 
Just what kind of a conspiracy the Klan is 
and how it is financed and supported. 

If these activities cannot be ventilated 
in the courts, or even if they can, Congress 
Nas a responsibility to inquire into the in- 
visible empire with a view to determining 
What additional legislation is needed to con- 
trol the more pernicious extremist groups. 

But the inquiry should be balanced and 
should include also an exposure of the efforts 
of Communists to influence and exploit the 
civil rights movement. 

Otherwise, the coming investigation may 
be merely a vehicle for what dedicated Com- 
Munists would like best—an exposure of a 

ty imaginary rightist conspiracy to seize 
control of the country. 


The Dutch Don’t Fear Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OP KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the constant carping criticism 
of the French, aimed at all things Ameri- 
Can, it is refreshing to find a contrary 
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view expressed in one of the preeminent 
newspapers of Europe, the Haagse Post, 
of Amsterdam. 

I include the following editorial as it 
appeared in the May 1965 issue of Atlas 
magazine: x 
THE Durch Don’t Fear Us—THEY'D RATHER 

Cory Our METHODS 
(By G. B. J. Hiltermann) 

(Nor It is hardly a secret that part of 
the reason for the Frenchman's resentment of 
the United States is his feeling that American 
bigness—the bigness of industry, of invest- 
ments—is swallowing up his Nation. In this 
article G. B. J. Hiltermann, editor of the in- 
fluential Haagse Post, counsels the French 
that the way to avoid being swallowed is 
to take a leaf out of America’s book and to 
make their own industries competitive.) 

The French seem haunted by the fear that 
they will become an American colony or, at 
best, the 5lst State in the Union. Hence 
the recent decision by Paris to reject the 
political and military leadership of Wash- 
ington, and even close cooperation with other 
members of the Atlantic community. As 
the French see it, that way lie political and 
military subservience to the United States. 
The French also believe that the American 
political and military leadership is intimately 
connected with the gains that American in- 
dustry has already made In the competition 
for the large and growing European market. 
France’s Finance Minister has repeatedly 
urged his fellow Europeans to curtail Ameri- 
can investments in Europe, especially when 
American industry not only provides the 
capital needed, but manufactures and sells 
the finished products. 

What the French have always feared is 
American industry's ability to supply any 
mass market with standard products. Not 
more than four or five European concerns 
have as much capital investment behind 
them as dozens of American concerns can 
boast, and it is this investment which per- 
mits the Americans to conduct research on a 
scale that only a handful of European com- 
panies can match. This extensive research, 
plus long and varied experience and under- 
lying financial assets, enables the Americans 
to organize distribution on a scale unknown 
in Europe. 

The French line of argument also is much 
in vogue at present and certainly has its 
beginnings in the success story of American 
industry in postwar Europe. Here are a 
very few typical developments: 

Coca-Cola started things off by becoming 
enormously popular in Europe since the war, 
even in the countries. The 
French raised the cry that they were being 
subjected to “cocacolonization”. And, ac- 
cording to Time magazine, more than 2,100 
American companies have entered the Euro- 
pean market since 1958, and there have been 
remarkably few failures. During that period, 
American investments doubled; they now 
total some $10 billion. The U.S. Department 
of Commerce estimates that during 1963 
Americans inyested $17 billion abroad, $2.5 
billion in Europe. 

Even Europeans who do not read trade 
magazines have noticed the growing tide of 
investment. The important computer 
market now is dominated mainly by IBM 
and General Electric. GE merged with Bull, 
the French computer firm, over the objec- 
tions of the French Government, and is 
negotiating with Olivetti and Allgemeine 
Elektrizitäts Gesellschaft, the German 
electrical concern. Also noteworthy is the 
establishment in Paris of a large architec- 
tural office which has already built the 
UNESCO headquarters there and the U.S. 
Embassy in The Hague. Bitterest of all to 
the French must be the success of a Franco- 
American enterprise, Duquesne Purina, 
which crashed the chicken market by open- 
ing a virtual factory which puts 50,000 chick- 
ens on the market every week. Not only do 
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the French chicken farmers object; the 
French gourmets also resent the instrusion 
of standardized American foods. 

And the end is not in sight. Five large 
American furniture manufacturers have 
come to the conclusion, on the basis of a 
European market survey, that Europe is 
simply dying for the standardized products 
of a furniture company run along American 
lines. And American motel operators have 
plans, not for a few scattered motels but for 
a network that will cover all of Europe. Less 
striking but much more important is the 
market research information compiled by 
U.S. makers of nuclear reactors, who con- 
cluded that Europe's preparations to harness 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes is lag- 
emg and would benefit from an American 

t. 

The fear that the United States will. dom- 
inate the European market does not run 
very high among the Dutch. Holland houses 
three or four European enterprises that are 
comparable to the American giants. It is 
also the only European country which serves 
as the headquarters for two Anglo-Dutch 
companies of worldwide scope. Thinking in 
American dimensions, therefore, is not di- 
cult for Holland, where even those who reject 
liberal views now generally accept the fact 
that a liberal approach has become the order 
of the day. Consequently Holland has no 
great enthusiasm for restricting American in- 
vestment and business activity. Neverthe- 
less the French feeling that American firms 
have a big head start, because of their longer 
experience with mass markets, cannot be 
denied. 

It is therefore all the more surprising that 
the French Government spends most of its 
time pleading for measures to keep Ameri- 
can industry out, instead of encouraging 
steps that would provide a new solution for 
a new situation. What could be more ob- 
vious than the importance of promoting the 
integration and concentration of European 
enterprises? Tou wonder whether European 
firms have the necessary initiative. 

It is not so strange that five American 
furniture factories got the idea of catering 
to a big European market; what is strange 
is that five European manufacturers didn’t 
think of it first. If they have been doing 
this sort of thing, why hasn't their initia- 
tive received attention? If they haven't, it 18 
regrettable. 

The French have pointed out a real dan- 
ger, but they haven't suggested any solu- 
tion. In most cases a colony colonizes itself. 
A country and a people accept a colonial rela- 
tionship when they allow others to do what 
they themselves should have done, The big 
decolonization process of our time is the 
creation of new nations and the education of 
underdeveloped peoples in order to make the 
colonizer superfluous. The solution for Eu- 
ropeans threatened with colonization is to 
get busy. 

Naturally, this need not be done in every 
field of enterprise. It is quite possible that 
we will continue to use American computers, 
just as Americans will continue to use French 
perfumes. As for furniture, chickens, archi- 
tecture and many other items, European in- 
dustry, planning its operations for a Eu- 
ropean market, should be the answer to the 
American inyasion. 


High-Speed Transportation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
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serting into the Recorp the text of a 
statement I submitted to the House In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics in connection with its hearings on 
legislation for research and development 
in high-speed ground transportation to 
improve the national transportation 
system. 

My statement was as follows: 
STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM L. Sr. 

ONGE, OF CONNECTICUT, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

‘TRANSPORTATION AND AERONAUTICS, HOUSE 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COM- 

MITTEE, WEDNESDAY, May 19, 1965, Re HR. 

5863 AND RELATED BILLS 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I am very grateful to you for 
this opportunity to present my views regard- 
ing the bill H.R. 5863 and related bills, which 
your committee now has under considera- 
tion. Your committee is acting with wisdom 
in considering this legislation and I feel cer- 
tain it will reach a wise decision and rec- 
ommendation. 

This legislation would authorize research 
and development in high-speed ground 
8 in 33 to improve our na- 

There is no 
4 that eee, is needed; we are 
all agreed on that. The longer we wait, the 
more our transportation system appears to 
deteriorate. As the process of urbanization 
grows more rapid, the less our transporta- 
tion appears to satisfy the needs of the 
Nation. 

I am sure there is no need for me to retell 
to this committee the problem we have in 
New England and the northeastern part of 
the country, particularly in regard to the 
transportation difficulties encountered by 
the New Haven Railroad. To date we have 
still not solved these problems and there is 
no way of knowing when and if they will 
ever be solved. 

In the last Congress, several Members of 

introduced a resolution to grant 
the consent of Congress to eight Northeast- 
ern States to enter into a compact for the 
setting up of a multistate authority to op- 
erate fast 


the State of Connecticut, I was one of the 
msors of that resolution, but unfor- 
tunately no action was taken at the time. 

This year, four of us in the House have 
reintroduced the resolution: the Honorable 
RoserT N. Grarmo, of Connecticut; the Honor- 
able FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, of Rhode Is- 
land; the Honorable WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, of 
New Jersey; and myself. Senator CLAIBORNE 
PELL, of Rhode Island, introduced the res- 
olution in the Senate. 

In his state of the Union address on Jan- 
uary 4, 1965, President Johnson referred to 
the need for rapid transit in the Northeast. 
He said: “I will ask for funds to study high- 

speed transportation between urban centers. 
We will begin with test projects between 
Washington and Boston. On high-speed 
trains passengers could travel this distance 
in less than 4 hours.” 

I believe that the proposal contained in 
our resolution and the proposals in H.R. 
5863 and related bills, which deal with the 
problem on a national scale, constitute a 
far-reaching approach and a practical solu- 
tion to the problem of public transportation. 
The solution proposed in these measures 
would make possible fast and dependable rail 
transportation for the urban areas, where the 
need for this transportation is greatest. It 
would also help solve the constant problems 
and losses sustained by the existing lines 
operating in these areas, problems and losses 
with which they seem to be unable to cope. 

Adequate passenger transportation serv- 
ice is essential to the welfare of the Nation, 
as well as to the areas directly involved. 
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Unless this problem is solved quickly, unless 
fast and adequate transportation service is 
provided soon, the railroad crisis in this 
country will grow worse and all parts of the 
country will suffer economically. Industry 
will be affected. Retall business will be 
hurt. The whole business community will 
suffer. The public will be inconvenienced. 
In New England we may be threatened with 
the loss of more industries and with greater 
unemployment, This may be equally true in 
other sections of the country. 

We cannot and we should not ignore this 
situation, For this reason, I wish to com- 
mend this Committee for its timely consid- 
eration of these measures. I look forward 
to your early and favorable action in report- 
ing a bill which will be a definite step in the 
direction of a solution to the problem. 


Station WEVD’s Unique Series: The Jew- 
ish Home Show 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
commend radio station WEVD in New 
York. 

Enormous attention has been focused 
in both the public and private sectors of 
our community on the war against dis- 
ease and suffering. 

Enormously expanded educational pro- 
grams, increased research, extensive 
modernization and expansion of hospital 
facilities are all a part of this vitally im- 
portant effort to combat illness. An in- 
teresting aspect of this problem has been 
the efforts of many of our radio and 
television stations in presenting pro- 
grams of interest designed to increase 
the public awareness of the care and 
treatment of various illnesses. 

In the forefront of this effort has been 
radio station WEVD in New York. 
Six years ago the station instituted 
what was then a unique series on The 
Jewish Home Show.” It provided a 
weekly program dealing with all aspects 
of the medical profession. The program 
was arranged in conjunction with the 
various medical societies in New York 
City. 

The emphasis was on preventative 
medicine and a wide variety of public 
information was disseminated. 

The host of this show has been Ruth 
Jacobs. Sholem Rubinstein has been the 
executive director and producer, while 
Violet L. Kanfer is associate producer. 
With great imagination and ability they 
have presented a truly outstanding ser- 

which has been applauded and hon- 
red by hospitals throughout the city. 

WEVD pioneered in these medical 
broadcasts and many other stations sub- 
sequently developed regular series, all 
with the public well-being in mind. 

On the sixth anniversary of these med- 
ical broadcasts, I would like to call them 
to your attention, salute them for their 
effectiveness, and laud them for their 
important role in our community. 
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A Bad Firearms Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wichita, Kans., Beacon dealing with 
firearms control legislation which has 
been introduced in the Congress. We 
must guard against rushing headlong 
into the passage of legislation which 
would fail to keep firearms out of the 
hands of irresponsible and ciminal per- 
sons, and infringe upon the rights of 
law-abiding citizens. 

The editorial follows: 

A Bap Frmearms Law z 


A Senate subcommittee is conducting 
hearings that would curb mail-order sales 
of any type of firearms, curtail importation 
of foreign weapons, and classify every fire- 
arm with a bore diameter of more than one- 
half inch as destructive weapons, This 
would embrace three-fourths of all antique 
guns—subjecting them to Federal registra- 
tion, confiscation, or defacement at the pleas- 
ure of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

When he testified in favor of the bill re- 
cently, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY said he also 
would favor private groups like 
the Ky Klux Klan, Black Muslims, and Min- 
utemen, Private arsenals should be elim- 
inated, said KENNEDY, and at the very least 
they should be h 

Unfortunately, the legislation KENNEDY 
and many other persons support would prove 
to be largely ineffectual in its declared pur- 

pose—keeping firearms out of the hands of 
irresponsible and possibly murderous per- 
sons. What it would do, instead, is work a 
grave hardship on the innocent—the hunt- 
ers and gun collectors. 

The Treasury Department could impose 
burdensome requirements and penalties on 
any person who moves from one State to 
another and wants to take his personal fire- 
arms with him; also anyone who transports 
a sporting firearm across a State line for 
hunting or participation in a sports event. 

People intent upon crime will not heed 
the law that would deprive them of weap- 
ons any more than they would regard rob- 
bery as impossible because it is Illegal. They 
operate outside the law, and haye no respect 
for any aspect of it that is inconvenient to 
them. 

Aside from the impracticality of this pro- 
posed law, there is grave doubt of its con- 
stitutionality. The second amendment spe- 
cifically guarantees the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms. 

A far superior proposal has been advanced 
by Representative Bon Casey, of Texas. His 
bill would, rather than infringing upon the 
right of Americans to buy and bear arms, 
make it a crime bearing a mandatory 25-year 
sentence for anyone using or carrying a fire- 
arm during the commission of a robbery, 
assault, murder, rape, or similar crime. 

This won't prevent premediated murder by 
firearms. Nothing will. But it should make 
the punks and the hooligans think twice 
before allowing themselves to be caught 
with firearms during the commission of any 
other crime. And that is when a large num- 
ber of accidental slayings occur. 

In any case, this would be a far better 
law than the one now being considered in 
Congress, which would penalize the many 
peaceable users of firearms and prove in- 
effective against the few who carry them 
with criminal intent. 
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La Porte, Ind., Herald-Argus Editorial 
Supports Volunteers in Service to 
America—VISTA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, through 
the program, Volunteers in Service to 
America—VISTA—is currently recruit- 
ing volunteers to serve the less-privileged 
citizens of our country, This dramatic 
antipoverty program provides an oppor- 
tunity for Americans to help other Amer- 
icans in rural and urban areas, Job Corps 
Camps, migrant worker communities, 
Indian reservations, hospitals, schools, 
and institutions for the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded. 

A fine editorial supporting the Vista 
recruitment drive appeared recently in 
the La Porte, Ind., Herald-Argus. 

The editorial follows: 

Domestic PEACE CORPS 

This country’s domestic peace corps, VISTA 
(Volunteers in Service to America), is seeking 
recruits, individuals interested in serving 
their fellowman for 1 year for $50 a month 
and living expenses. Applicants must be 18 
Years of age or older, single or married with 
no dependents, and both husband and wife 
may apply. There are other qualifications 
but these are the major ones; plu: a willing- 
ness to live sacrificially. 

VISTA is a part of the antipoverty pro- 
gram which is now getting up steam in var- 
ious fields of endeavor. Those who enlist as 
Volunteers will be doing a variety of social 
Service tasks, not as professionals, but as fel- 
low human beings with a dedicated feeling of 
Wanting to be useful. They will be amateurs 
Motivated by a purpose of helping those who 
need help to help themselves. 

Some will serve in preschool programs for 
3- and 4-year-olds in culturally deprived 
homes, to give these small youngsters the 
chance to “catch up“ with their more fortu- 
nate fellows before they enter regular kinder- 
garten or first grade. Some will be counseling 
youths in job training camps, such as the one 

opened at Camp Atterbury near In- 
dianapolis. 

The teaching of homemaking to slum fam- 
llles so they can make better use of the 
Meager resources they have will be the task 
of other VISTA people. Conducting of edu- 
Cational activities of several kinds for young 
and old in poverty-stricken areas will be an 
important service. 

VISTA will not be a forced-draft program 
imposed on communities whether they want 
it or not. Its volunteers will be sent only to 
Places where requests for help have been sent 
Out and where there is a sponsoring agency 
asking for the volunteer services. To date 
VISTA has requests from local communities 
in 20 States for about 250 volunteers. It ex- 
pects to have about 3,000 workers in the feld 
by the close of this year. 

Illustrative of how thoroughly volunteer 
this program is to be is the fact that appli- 
Cants accepted for service will be given the 
chance whenever possible to select their own 
locations. They will go to serve where they 
Want to go. 

VISTA is dedicated to the proposition that 
Sentiments of brotherhood can be translated 
into positive action. As such it would seem 
to have an important future among some 
Segments of the deprived and the poverty 
ridden. = 
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Competition Is the Spice of Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as an 
alumnus of Cornell University, I can only 
console myself with the thought that— 
as always, and in every endeavor—com- 
petition is, indeed, the spice of life. 

In addition, as the Representative in 
this body of the Ithaca, N.Y., community, 
I can also say, with real pride, how de- 
lighted I am in the great forward strides 
that have been made these past few 
years by Ithaca’s other educational in- 
stitution, Ithaca College. Much of what 
has been accomplished by Ithaca Col- 
lege—with the assistance of the recently 
enacted Federal programs in aid of 
higher education and of similar pro- 
grams at the State level—has been due to 
the vision of the foresight of Ithaca’s 
College’s dynamic president, Howard 
Dillingham. 

An excellent summary of what Ithaca 
College has been able to achieve under 
Dr. Dillingham's leadership is contained 
in this report on Ithaca College, as set 
forth in Time for May 14, 1965, entitled 
“How To Buy a Campus,” which under 
leave to extend my remarks, I now set 
forth: 


How To Buy a CAMPUS 


“Far above Cayuga's waters 
There's a place known well. 
"Tis our noble alma mater 
Higher than Cornell.” 


A college in Ithaca, N.Y., that looks down 
on Ivy League Cornell? As recently as 5 
years ago the notion would have been con- 
sidered absurd. Yet today the 2,200 students 
of Ithaca College sing that song with con- 
siderable spirit—and unquestionable alți- 
metric accuracy. After 73 years as mainly a 
coed music and physical-education school 
housed in a seedy assortment of Victorian 
buildings in downtown Ithaca, the college 
now occupies 250 windswept acres atop South 
Hill, where the clean bold lines of its new 
$30 million, 23-building complex do, indeed, 
soar high above Cornell. 

Ithaca’s march up the hill has been re- 
markably rapid, but its real rarity lies in the 
fact that the private school’s fiscally con- 
servative businessman board has leaned on 
government, Federal and State, every step of 
the way. With no endowment, no dependable 
support from foundations or industry and 
only 4,000 alumni (most of them unaffluent 
teachers), Ithaca nevertheless managed to 
raise $30 million in 5 years—all but $250,000 
of it through Government loans and Govern- 
ment-floated bonds. 

“a GOOD PRODUCT” 


The college's decision to explore every gov- 
ernmental source of money was taken at the 
urging of its horseback-riding president, 
Howard Irving Dillingham, 60. A Syracuse 
Ph. D. in education, Dillingham, although a 
Quaker, was headmaster of Georgia’s River- 
side Military Academy (Though Quakers are 
pacifistic, Iam not) when Ithaca summoned 
him back to New York in 1951, made him 
president in 1957. When he arrived, Ithaca 
had no accreditation and many of its stu- 
dents were Cornell flunk-outs who, insists 
on buseinessman, stuck around town “to en- 
joy the drinking life.” 

Dillingham pared many elective courses to 
concentrate his staff to an unusuall degree 
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on interdisciplinary general studies, which 
attracted national notice. He raised tuition, 
upgraded faculty salaries (from a miserable 
median $3,900 in 1953, they now stand at 
$10,000). Then, on a summer day in 1959, 
Dillingham rode up South Hill, looked out 
over Cayuga Lake and instantly decided: “We 
will build our campus on the hill.” 

He knew that there must be some Federal 
money avallable for college construction, had 
no idea how much. Board Chairman Her- 
man E. Muller, an accountant, decided it was 
worth investigating after an outside study 
showed that Ithaca could expect a rising 
cash flow from increasing enrollment to han- 
die a heavy loan commitment. “It was a 
simple business proposition,” said Muller. 
“We had a tremendous demand for our prod- 
uct. We had a good product. We had a 
good faculty—a good production line.” Some 
trustees fretted about going bankrupt, or 
feared Government control. Yet the more 
they looked into the matter, the more plen- 
tiful the Government money seemed to be— 
and they finally plunged In. 

Soon Ithaca got more than $17 million in 
40-year loans from the Federal Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for 10 conventional 
dormitories, 2 dramatic, 14-story dorm tow- 
ers, a student union, dining hall, and health 
center. New York State floated $12 mil- 
lion worth of 30-year tax-free bonds for 
music, athletic, library, science, fine arts and 
other administration buildings. All will be 
paid off, at the rate of $1,377,000 a year, from 
student dormitory fees and tuition, which 
total $2,800 per student. Modern buildings, 
insists Dillingham, help pay for themselves 
in lower maintenance costs: “If an act of 
God suddenly set one of those ivy-covered 
buildings down on our site, we would have 
it removed because we couldn't afford to 
operate it.” 

“UNMITIGATED BLESSING” 


Did Government money bring Government 
control? “With these two agencies it doesn't 
distort our picture one damn bit,” says Dil- 
lingham. “We're just as free as we ever 
were. It's been a happy partnership.” Adds 
College Secretary Ben Light: The first time 
we went to present an application we took our 
lawyer with us. Since then he's stayed 
home.” Says Architect Robert B. Tallman: 
“They check the engineering and the financ- 
tng details, but I can’t think of any major 
engineering or architectural feature they’ve 
suggested,” Insists English Professor John 
: “It's been an unmitigated bless- 
ing.” 

That blessing has even inspired mighty 
Cornell to take notice of little Ithaca. “Dil- 
Ungham's running a doggone tight little 
ship over there,” says a top Cornell adminis- 
trator. Thelr aggressiveness makes us look 
a little foolish,” concedes another. 


Hope Sickness Hits Two Local Docs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes I wonder why so many doc- 
tors leave their practices and their homes 
to serve as volunteers in developing na- 
tions. 

A recent article in the Pontiac, Mich., 
Press partly answers that question. 
In this article two surgeons explain why 
they take 2-month busmen’s holidays 
with Project Hope. 
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They suffer from an incurable disease 
called Hope sickness. For treatment 
they fly once a year to wherever the SS 
Hope is anchored and work long, hard 
hours. 

They teach their medical counterparts 
modern surgical techniques. Last year 
the surgeons were in Ecuador with Hope; 
this year they were in Gulena. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the account of 
the e of these two dedicated 
doctors is of great interest and include 
the Pontiac Press article by Janet Chus- 
mir printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

“Hors” Sickness Hrrs Two Locat Docs 

(By Janet Chusmir) 

Two Miami Beach surgeons, Dr. Rudolph E. 
Drosd and Dr. Everett Shocket, are suffering 
from an incurable disease—Hope sickness. 

For treatment they fly, once a year, to far- 
away places and board a ship. Once there, 
sleeping little, working hard, their symptoms 
miraculously disappear. 

Crew-cut, grey-haired Dr. Drosd spent 
January on the Hope ship; he was one of 
the volunteer physicians, working without 
pay, who join the reconverted Navy ship's 
permanent medical staff on a rotating basis. 

But he's home now, And suffering from 
the Hope syndrome—depression. 

“The only way to get undepressed is to go 
back,” he says. “Not that it has to be the 
Hope ship. Two thousand American doctors 
are working and teaching in various parts 
of the world.” 

He is because he finds many peo- 
ple living their lives in the same way, obvious 
to the larger problems of the world: the tre- 
mendous amount of disease, malnutrition, 
and poverty. 

“All of which affects us,” he says. “Why 
else do we have a war in Vietnam.” 

He has found that most of the patients he 
has treated on Project Hope had never 
spoken to an upper class person or an Amer- 
ican before. 

“Being treated as a human being was a 
new experience for them. Hostilities are bro- 
ken down, attitudes are changed, friends are 
made.” 

He found Guinea full of complex medical 
problems: parasites, tropical diseases, a 50- 
percent infant mortality rate, leprosy, and 
“everyone seemed to have severe stomach 
ulcers. 

“It's not a disease of recent civilization,” 
the doctor explains. It has been present in 
the bush jungle for years. They live in a 
system of terror, witch doctors, neighboring 
enemy tribes, wild animals, and now some 
ulcers are complicated by the stresses of 
civilization.” 

With no milk, tranquilizers, or antacids 
available, the only treatment that works, the 
doctor continues, is surgery, Much of his 
work was devoted to performing and teach- 
ing operations to remove ulcers, 

Sterility is also a serious problem in 
Guinea. Many were sterile from malnutri- 
tion, parasites, veneral diseases. 

“They plagued the shop for cures; children 
are so im t for protection, hunting, 
agriculture,” he explains. 

In Guinea polygamy is practiced. Every 
man has as many wives ss he can afford, 
Big families are more important than money. 
The husband spends 2 days with each wife 
and there is no rivalry, for the newest wife 
must do the heavy work, so the older wives 
greet her eagerly. 

In that country, he continues, men outlive 
women. 

“A woman who looks 60 is 40, prematurely 
aged,” the doctor says, “from hard work, 
early marriage, many babies delivered with- 
out help, and no medical care. Women had 
no status.” 
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But with liberation, that is changing. 

“It won't be long” Dr. Drosd says, before 
they have a matriarchy like us.“ 

He feels the little countries have only one 
way to go—toward a planned economy. 

Dr. Drosd and Dr. Shocket both visited 
Ecuador last year. This year the ship is 
spending its 10 months in Guinea. Dr. 
Drosd was on board in January; Dr, Shocket 
leaves for his tour of duty May 15. 

While the number of people treated dur- 
ing the ship's stay seems like a drop in the 
bucket in terms of the total population of 
the country, the doctors say the teaching 
keeps spreading the effect of the program. 

Every operation is witnessed by local doc- 
tors who learn American techniques and can 
in turn, teach others and perform similar 
services themselves. 

The same principle applies to all fields of 
medicine; training is conducted through ac- 
tual hospital procedures, classroom lectures 
and discussions, motion pictures, etc. Teach- 
ing is stressed. This enables Hope to have 
a more enduring effect on local health con- 
ditions than would attempts at widespread 
treatment, 

The ship's doctors also form mobile Inland 
teams, working with local physicians, sur- 
geons, health officers, midwives, technicians, 
et al., in their own surroundings. 

And in every port of call, a permanent in- 
stallation is left to continue the work of 
Project Hope. 

In Vietnam, there is now an orthopedic re- 
construction center; in Trujillo, Peru, the 
medical center is being developed, thanks to 
Hope; in other countries, dental clinics, im- 
munization centers—whatever the most 
pressing need. 

As for why a doctor takes a busman's 
holiday on the Hope ship, Dr. Drosd says, 
“For some it's a desire to see other countries. 
‘When you do this sort of thing you get a 
diferent point of view. 

“Dr. Shocket and I have traveled exten- 
‘sively, but normally you get the tourist chan- 
nels. Here you get under the skin of a 
country, you see the people in their most 
open moments, when they're sick. 

It's tremendously rewarding to do needed 
work. We work very hard, but the demands 
are purely professional, there are none of 
the emotional problems of involved families, 
and the economic stresses are absent. It's 
really applying the profession in an unin- 
hibited and unencumbered manner. 

“We are getting to the people, bypassing 
‘the leaders. It's important to them and at 
the same time it gives us tremendous Insight 
and information. 

“They are aware this is nongovernment, 
‘there is little protocol, Some doctors and 
nurses don't fit in. They drop out.” 

Dr, Drosd leans back in his chair. 

Next year he's going to Nicaragua. 

He says, “Everybody, I guess, goes for vari- 
ous motivations. 

“But there is one common denominator. 
They are all there as volunteers.“ 


Question Planned Parenthood as Anti- 
poverty Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 
Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, a number of citizens of the Mil- 


waukee metropolitan area have become 
concerned with a proposed antipoverty 
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project and have been frustrated by their 
inability to get a hearing, in responsible 
places, for their point of view. Mrs. Ray 
Kuffel, an active member of an informal 
organization known as the Civic Aware- 
ness Group, has forwarded the following 
material to me, and I submit it herewith 
in keeping with my belief that every re- 
sponsible citizen has a right to be heard 
by his governmental representatives: 

As individual, law-abiding citizens, many 
of us haye submitted letters, legal opinions, 
copies of negative resolutions passed by local 
governmental bodies, in opposition to a 
project under the antipoverty law, in this 
area. It has indeed been frustrating and has 
caused utmost concern that not one of the 
citizens has received any return mail by the 
office charged with the administration of 
all antipoverty projects. The law-abiding 
citizen cannot understand why he does not 
have a right to be heard, in this, our demo- 
cratic society. That same citizen cannot un- 
derstand how a commission can approve a 
project rejected by local government, espe- 
cially when that same commission, whose 
members are neither elected by the people 
nor responsible to any governmental body, 
can then supersede the authority of the 
duly elected mayor, aldermen, and super- 
visors of this area. If a commission is a law 
unto itself, does it seem that elected gov- 
ernment is jeopardized? When the citizen is 
denied the right to be heard before a com- 
mission or subcommittee of said commission, 
and when this commission has control of 
millions of tax moneys, does this represent 
taxation without representation? We feel 
that this problem is so serious that the Amer- 
ican form of government is being challenged. 

Let us now be specific about the particular 
project, but always keeping in mind, the 
seriousness of the citizen's right to be heard. 
In our area, a volunteer organization applied 
for funds under the Public Law 88-452. This 
project, family planning, was submitted by 
another volunteer agency, of which the peti- 
tioning agent is not a member. This proj- 
ect did not follow normal committee chan- 
neling, and as a matter of record, while it 
was still in committee, citizens requested 
the right to be heard; this right was not 
acknowledged. The commission then moved 
to hold a public hearing on this same proj- 
ect; the sponsoring agent, the Planned Par- 
enthood Association, brought in speakers 
from great distances to discuss the local 
issue; the parliamentary procedure was ques- 
tioned but ignored; the opposition to the 
project clearly stated that no where in Public 
Law 88-452 was there any reference to such 
projects; furthermore, at seminars on dis- 
cussion of community action programs, the 
goal of such community action programs was 
clearly stated as being one that would unify 
the community. The public hearing itself, 
demonstrated the controversial aspects and 
the division of community acceptance to this 
project. (The local newspapers printed 200 
articles and referred to it as controversial.) 
The actions of local government, which in- 
cluded placing of county tax funds in a 
contingency fund for the operation of the 
commission and the resolution (file No. 64 
251) of the Common Council of Milwaukee, 
were not presented at the public hearing. 

When the commission voted on the proj- 
ect, no further discussion occurred and the 
further statements and signatures in opposi- 
tion to the project were not considered albeit 
the fact that the commission stated it would 
accept all such materials. We ask, then, is 
this democratic form of government? 

Since that time, legal opinion questioning 
the experimental status of the contraceptive 
pill, further substantiated by the article in 
the Wall Street Journal, Monday, April 19, 
and by the release from London, Baroness E. 
Summerskill, life peeress, said in the House 
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of Lords that permission for further sale of 
the pills should be withdrawn because of 
possible side effects such as thrombosis, was 
submitted; medical advice stated that the 
Present patients with complications are not 
treated by the Planned Parenthood Associ- 
tion but are sent to County General Hos- 
Pital; further, physicians donate their serv- 
ices at the hospital and thus eliminate the 
tax moneys in the budget of said project; 
further, the breakdown of time allotted to 
the patient by the Pianned Parenthood Asso- 
ciation project is challenged by highly quali- 
fied medical men as being sufficient to make 
proper medical diagnosis. 

We list but a few of the very serious ques- 
tions raised but the rest of all materials and 
the “magnitude of the opposition,” so stated 
by a Congressman, is on file at the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. We ask, then, why 
should a project so controversial, so opposed 
by local government, so dubious in the legal 
&nd medical realm, be considered under tax 
moneys collected to help those less fortu- 
nate in material goods but not less in hu- 
man dignity. We ask what effect and 
reaction any neighborhood in all social- 
economic status might be to the use of a 
mobile unit, sex-mobile if you please, or 
church basement for this extremely personal 
and medical question. We ask further, why 
any program is needed when the existing tax- 
supported, highly recognized medical clinic 
is available at the county hospital. 

Let us complete the total picture of this 
entire question, Since January of the year 
AD. 1965, the mass media, including 
the television, which can produce powerful 
effects. through the use of pictures, has 
subjected the entire population with discus- 
sions on birth control, homosexuality, and 
abortion. The reaction of many people, 
mostly mothers who are responsible for the 
teaching of the young people, is a disturb- 
ing one. They question why this subject 
must invade their home continually, they 
question why the programs seem to slant a 
complete modification of all laws relative to 
the subject of perversion and criminal abor- 
tion. They question why medical research 
works diligently to save the lives of the un- 
born and yet another faction warns of having 
a family and even recommends prescinding 
the law—that is, modification of the law on 
criminal abortion. They question if that 
law can be modified, cannot all laws be modi- 
fied? They question the rising rate of juve- 
nile delinquency and then read that pro- 
grams submitted (under tax moneys) for the 
distribution of contraceptives for the unwed 
at age 15, in Chicago, for example, are being 
sent to Federal agencies for tax funds—does 
this program encourage subsidizing vice? 
They question the increased rise in venereal 
disease among the young people and then 
the same young people will be supplied ma- 
terials which in effect states the Government 
condones illicit behavior. 

The role of our Government in the world 
today is one of leadership. The weight of 
leadership then rests upon our elected offi- 
Clals, not only for the welfare of this Nation 
but of the entire world. If leadership is to 
be provided, then it seems prudent to con- 
sider the effects of government in the matter 
of birth control where it has already been 
an established governmental practice. 

Let us consider India: The Prime Minister 
of Health, Dr, Sushila Nayyar, told the House 
Of Parliament that the results of a 10-year 
birth control project, costing millions, was 
& failure; next, Japan, the only country that 
Claims success in the area of population de- 
Crease and yet with all means available to all 
the people, the method used is criminal abor- 
tion, which is equal to every live birth. In 
West Germany, 400 doctors, including 100 
Eynecologists, have signed a petition deplor- 
ing the sexualization of modern soclety and 
Warn that if unlicensed sexuality becomes a 
Public policy, “the free world and the under- 
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developed countries will inevitably be led to 
a catastrophe and an important argument 
will be for the development of a 
worldwide, nonwhite racial front of the pro- 
letarian people”; and, most recently, in India, 
Acharya Vinobha Bhave, a disciple of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, and one of India’s leading 
laymen, criticized his Government's birth 
control program, declaring that birth control 
is a ‘negation of the Hindu way of life, and a 
defeat of spiritual of ethical values.” 

Let us now quote Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
the founder of the Planned Parenthood Asso- 
ciation, from an article in the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, February 1965: “Other countries feel 
that if our Government is against it, it must 
be bad. Americans would be much more ac- 
ceptable when they go abroad to work on the 
problem if we could get our Government to 
approve it—perhaps under such term as pop- 
ulation control,” Also, “I don't see how we 
can control the birth rate until we get the 
Government to agree that this is something 
which should be taken up seriously.” Let us 
quote further from the founder, the Amer- 
ican Baby Code: “A marriage shall in itself 
give husband and wife only the right to a 
common household and not the right to par- 
enthood, No woman shall have the legal 
right to bear a child, and no man shall have 
the right to become a father without a permit 
for parenthood.” Does the present situation 
in Government reflect the philosophy of this 
organization? 

In a recent review of the book, “Children 
for Adoption,” by Pearl Buck, Edmund Fuller 
states that Parl S. Buck sounds an eloquent 
and holy and unpuritanical call for a re- 
sponsible sex code. She reminds us of how 
infinitely much more there is to sex and 
love than the physical act with which our 
culture is so obsessed. Men and women are 
responsible for their seed. The famous pill 
cannot end their responsibility. Any sex 
education “should include responsibility for 
the unborn child, the possible child. In 
terms of moral law or health of society who- 
ever supposed they could be separated." 

And Rhena Eckert, daughter of Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, quotes her father’s view on re- 
spect for life; “This is a fundamental ethi- 
cal concept that can be accepted by every- 
one regardless of religion or philosophy— 
basically, it is that every person has a will 
to lve, that it is evil to destroy life or hin- 
der its development; that it is good to further 
and sustain life. All life In every form has 
value.“ 

This administration has pledged itself to 
the creation of a great society. Shall it 
utilize its resources and provide positive lead- 
ership or shall it follow a negative approach, 
and thereby admit defeat, and commit it- 
self to. birth control? The plea is to help 
the welfare of its people, the guise the ris- 
ing cost of welfare—has, perhaps, welfare 
been the cause and not the symptom of the 
problem? 


Making the Federal System Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, much is 
made these days of the alleged inability 
of the States to cope with new and 
emerging problems. Continually, it is 
asserted that only the Federal Govern- 
ment has the resources and initiative to 
do justice to the ever-increasing demands 
by our citizens for governmental services 
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and other governmental action to deal 
with changes brought about by popula- 
tion growth and technological advance. 

I do not share these beliefs about the 
decline of our Federal system. Con- 
sequently, I am glad of the opportunity 
to cite chapter and verse of what one of 
our smaller States is doing under the 
leadership of my good friend and col- 
league, Gov. Robert Smylie. I have had 
the privilege of serving with Governor 
Smylie as a member of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions. He is one of the four Governors 
on the Commission. I, along with the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
FOUNTAIN], and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Kroc], represent this House 
on the Commission, 

The following article, written by State 
Senator Perry Swisher, of Idaho, high- 
lights the accomplishments of the 38th 
legislative session in Idaho as one of the 
greatest in the State’s history. I feel cer- 
tain our colleagues will find this report 
of great significance and, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am pleased to bring it to their attention: 

THE BARBECUE Prr 
(By Perry Swisher) 

We were able to do more than any Idaho 
Legislature before. Till I can get home, this 
news release from Governor Smylie’s staff 
says something about it: 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie hailed the 38th 
Idaho Legislature as one of the greatest. if 
not the greatest, session in Idaho's history. 

“Any one of a half dozen pieces of legis- 
lation enacted in this session would prove a 
major landmark of accomplishment standing 
alone. The budget makes adequate provi- 
sion for providing effective solutions to many 
of the human problems of our people. The 
session acted with courage, talent, and skill 
in moving to do what must be done, and in 
veing willing to face the music and pay the 

8. 

“The session was conscientiously conserva- 
tive because it was prudently progressive. 

“In the best tradition of American gov- 
ernment, the budget approved today will not 
leave the individual or the community to 
grapple helplessly with problems beyond 
their power, nor will it abdicate local re- 
sponsibility by inviting the Federal Govern- 
ment to resolve our problems from a dis- 
tance. We have now given the most effective 
answer possible to the centralism 
of the Federal Government. We have been 
willing to meet and to master our own prob- 
lems here at home. This is a budget for a 
new day in Idaho, new days of achievement, 
of opportunity and self-reliance.” 

Observers have called the session a tri- 
umph and a tribute to the Governor's lead- 
ership. 

The session, responding to Governor 
Smylie’s proposals with what amounts to 
nearly 95 percent agreement, enacted a 
brandnew 3-percent sales and use tax, re- 
duced income taxes and property levies by 
$25 million, passed an improved free-port 
law, and commenced the job of making sense 
out of an archaic and obsolete system of 
property valuation. 

The State's books are in balance. The 
bonded debt is about $144 million (It ts not 
paid off because the interest rate is a low 
1.7 percent). The increased expenditures 
are supported by the new revenue package. 

The Governor said, “The -session has 
achieved a substantial improvement in the 
business climate of the State. The new 
broad-based, three-pronged tax cre- 
ates a growth climate that will be a real 
incentive to home-based industry and to a 


: 
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fast-paced program of industrial recruit- 
ment.“ 

The session increased general governmen- 
tal services by nearly 35 percent and ended 
with the books in balance, The Governor 
calls the revenue structure adequate for 
many years to come. 

The session now ending has authorized a 
42-percent increase in expenditures for pub- 
lic schools. This is the biggest single step 
forward in public school education in the 
State’s history. 

Appropriations for the support of the two 
universities will be up 22 percent. The ses- 
sion created a network foundation for a 
statewide system of junior, or community 
colleges. 

The session created a new State parks and 
recreation area administration which is a 
high-water mark in conservation legislation. 
It may well be a model on which similar 
efforts in other Northwest States can found 
similar programs. The bureau of outdoor 
recreation has called it one of the best park 
bills in the Nation. 

Two new State parks were added to the 
park system; Peninsula Point at McCall and 
Register Rock at American Falls. 

This legislature created a water resources 
board which will have authority to initiate, 
construct and operate multipurpose water 
projects, with full consideration for the rec- 
rea tional and conservational importance of 
adequate supplies of clean water. 
be a do-it-yourself-type State agency founded 
on the frank assertion that we will do it for 
ourselves better and faster than it can be 
done by someone else. This legislation was 
authorized by a constitutional amendment 
offered for ratification at a special session 
last summer and ratified by the people in 
last November's general election. 

There was significant legislation enacted 
for the benefit of the working people of 
Idaho such as the silicosis amendments and 
some revisions upward of workmen's com- 
pensation benefits. 

The State's administration of fish and 
wildlife resources has long had national 
recognition. Its superb performance will be 

by the new laws enacted in the 
last 2 months. 

The State's programs in mental heaith, 

health and public welfare compare 
very favorably with States of the same size 
and are supericr to many in the larger 
States. 

The State hospitals and specialty schools 
receive high ranking in any compilation of 
effort on a nationwide basis. 

The State’s public bulldings program is 
permanently funded and has built 73 new 
buildings at its State institutions in the last 
10 years. This session authorized $8 million 
more in new construction. 

The current legislature funded a public 
employees retirement system, and enacted 
n statewide system of personnel administra- 

on. 

A signiñcant start has been made in per- 
fecting the administration of justice through 
judicial reform. 

The session faced up to the need for 
thoroughgoing constitutional reform and re- 
vision. The new legislation will lay the 
foundation for a fast start on the significant 
and very worthwhile project. 

The building fund package contains a new 
College of Business Administration at Idaho 
State, a new College of Education and a new 
Engineering Laboratory at the University, a 
start on the badly needed new Penitentiary, 
and money to complete the new Veterans’ 
Home at Boise. 

The program to renovate the capital- 
building itself can be started in this bien- 
nium, 

Smylie says “This legislature has faced and 
solved more of the human problems of our 
people than any session in modern times and 
has proved to be a truly responsive instru- 
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ment of public service. We don’t need to 
worry about any growing sentiment for Fed- 
eral intervention in Idaho's affairs. We are 
doing the job at home and we are doing it 
well.” 

All this for a State with 700,000 population, 
67 percent of the area of which is owned by 
the United States, and which is spread over 
88,000 square miles of mountain, desert and 
forest is an outstanding record. 

“I am confident that the people will reward 
the membership of this session with the 
benediction ot gracious praise,” the Governor 
said. 

Governor Smylie added, “State govern- 
ments appear weak and feeble only when 
they fail to keep abreast of the times. A 
State has to operate on a pay as you go 
basis, simply because we do not have the 
Federal Government's unlimited capacity for 
incurring debt. Where State governments 
are willing to keep the store and pay the 
bilis, they are doing and will continue to 
do a good and satisfactory job. Facing up 
to problems and solving them with courage 
and imagination is not an exclusive attribute 
of the Federal Government, and where State 
Governors and legisiatures are willing to do 
the job and do it right, you hear very little 
sentiment for going hat in hand to Wash- 
ington. 

“The real effective response to the threat- 
ening centralism of the Federal Govern- 
ment is found in records like the record of 
this 38th Idaho Legislature. 


“After the depression years and the war 
years the federal system is Just now begin- 
ning to flower again. And it is flowering be- 
cause States like Idaho are showing increas- 
ing willingness to become strong and respon- 
sible partners in this uniquely excellent fed- 
eral system.” 


Tribute to James P. Vaughan, Educator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, occa- 
sionally a man passes the threshold of 
history leaving an indelible mark to be 
respected, admired, and emulated for 
generations to come. Such a man was 
James P. Vaughan, educator, humanist, 
school administrator, and, in a sense, 
visionary. 

Mr. Vaughan, whose story is more ade- 
quately told in the accompanying eulogy 
by Father Evans and the letter from Dr. 
Lovshin, had the wisdom and the courage 
and the determination to forge out of a 
raw pioneer mining community a supe- 
rior educational system that opened wide 
the doors of opportunity to an uprooted 
and thankful people. He saw with un- 
wavering clarity that the promise of the 
free society would forever remain barren 
for those who labored in darkness of 
mind and spirit. He knew instinctively 
that only through education could these 
people of diverse cultures from distant 
lands participate fully in the destiny of 
their adopted land. He knew that man 
is not free unless his mind is free—free to 
inquire, to question, to assimilate, to 
learn. 

In a sense, Mr. Vaughan will remain 
with us, His memory will always be kept 
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by a grateful community. His work will 
be extended in life by respectful former 
students who have been guided by his 
vision into the mainstream of progress 
in American society. His legacy to the 
community is at once an irreplaceable 
treasure and an exemplary standard of 
achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to my col- 
leagues the accompanying tributes to 
James P. Vaughan and under unanimous 
consent I include them with my remarks: 
CHISHOLM'S Dr. LoysHin Pars TRIBUTE TO 

EDUCATOR 
Miss VEDA PONIKVAR, 
Editor, Free Press, 
Chisholm, Minn. 

Drar Vepa: With the death of Mr. J. P. 
Vaughan, Chisholm has lost its foremost 
citizen. I fear that those who did not come 
under the influence of this great man do not 
fully realize the inspirational force he 
generated. 

When the definitive history of the Mesabi 
Range is compiled, it should not be forgotten 
that Chisholm was a unique community 
during its formative years. Its most in- 
fluential citizen was not, as is usually the 
case, a wealthy businessman or one who 
inherited political power, but rather a great 
educator. Because of this unusual circum- 
stance, and because of the great character 
and ability of this man, Chisholm had a 
record of the performance superior to that 
of larger towns. It is a source of wonder- 
ment that Mr. Vaughan remained, during his 
active years, in the small community he 
loved. 

It is difficult, also, for those who were not 
a student or teacher under him to realize 
what a tremendous role he played in mold- 
ing the character of others. Though most 
of us were poor, we never felt underprivileged 
because Mr. Vaughan and his faculty had 
prepared us so well, 

It is fortunate that a man’s worth is not 
measured by the breadth of his obituary. 
If this were true, Mr. Vaughan deserved a 
whole special issue of the Free Press. As a 
former student who owes a debt of gratitude 
to the community, the schools, and to this 
outstanding inspirational leader, I hope that 
this expression of appreciation will be sec- 
onded by many others. 

Sincerely, 
LEONARD L. LOVSHIN, M.D. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO; 

“LET THE LITTLE CHILDREN 
(Luxe 18: 16) 


(Eulogy preached at the funeral of James 
P. Vaughn, Holy Rosary Cathedral, Duluth, 
Minn., on March 27, 1965, by the Reverend 
John Whitney Evans, chaplain of Catholic 
students, University of Minnesota, Duluth.) 

In searching for a text appropriate to open 
a tribute to the memory of James P. Vaughn, 
I recalled over and over again one I have 
often associated with educators. We find it 
in the Gospels where our Lord says, “Let 
the little children come to Me.” In so many 
ways, Mr. Vaughn's time on earth was spent 
in saying and doing the same thing. 

Perhaps this truth is not obvious at first, 
for we seldom think that a school superin- 
tendent is interested in children. It is some- 
times hard for us to remember that all the 
sophisticated organizational scaffolding that 
insulates the administrator from the world 
of the child exists for the sake of the child. 
There was, however, a directness about the 
way Mr. Vaughn ran his system. From the 
Planning of English exercises and tooth 
brush drills to the evaluation of the physical 
education program, he was not only “on top 
of his job,” but into every corner of it. 

We might think that he was able to take 
so personal an interest in the education of 
children because—as we fondly imagine— 
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times were simpler then. But there was 
something very complicated about the chil- 
dren Mr. Vaughn served. Chisholm, Minn., 
during those years after 1907, when he be- 
gan his life work, was not a typical Ameri- 
can village. Its population was made up 
overwhelmingly of new arrivals from south- 
eastern Europe. Mr. Vaughn't system of 
schools faced the task not only of educating 
rising numbers of children, but of educating 
children who came from homes where Eng- 
lish was not spoken, where physical hygene 
Was often neglected, where mothers could 
not cope with the preparation of American 
foods, and where fathers had never ap- 
proached the ballot box. These were people 
whom the historian calls “the uprooted,” 
and Mr. Vaughn had to help them—children, 
mothers, fathers, all—to develop roots in a 
new and uncongenial soil, 

One almost thinks of the Peace Corps in 
Tecalling how Mr. Vaughn and his bride took 
up residence in the southern quarter of 
town, down where the immigrants lived. 
They opened, not only schoolrooms, but their 
home and their very lives to these newcom- 
ers. They tried to make these children of 
the foreign born proud of their heritage, of 
their language, of their ancient nations, of 
their parents; and by building this self- 
respect in thousands of children of the Old 
World, Mr. Vaughn fathered in them the 
most essential trait of the New World: that 
sense of personal dignity that compels per- 
sonal responsibility. Philosophers from 
Plato to Dewey who have written on teaching 
point out that certain moral virtues must 
be present in a child if he is to succeed aca- 
demically. The truly astonishing educa- 
tional achievements of the Chisholm school 
system—a system that under Mr. Vaughn 
became a nationally recognized model—are 
traceable in large measure to this funda- 
mental moral quality which Mr. Vaughn 
Personally cultivated in and demanded of 
every parent, teacher, and child he met. 

I said that when I thought of Mr. Vaughn's 
life, I thought of how our Lord told his fol- 
lowers to let the little children come to Him. 
We must remember, too, that Mr. Vaughn 
was himself a chiJd, and that now, for the 
last time, his holy mother, the church, em- 
braces him in her sanctifying rites. Let us 
ask God to be merciful to our departed 
brother. Let us seek to imitate his good 
example by being as dedicated to moral up- 
Tightness and human concern as he. And 
let us remember that our presence here at 
this sight of death not only honors a life 
that has ended, but professes faith in a life 
to come. If we are to live successfully and 
die happily, we too must become as little 
children, for of such, says our Lord, is the 
Kingdom of God. 


“The Enemy Is Apathy” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
` or 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to draw to the attention 
of my colleagues the following address 
by Adm. John M. Will, chairman of the 
board, American Export-Isbrandsten 
Lines, Ine., at the Maritime Week lunch- 
eon of the Ocean Frieght Agents Associa- 
tion of Chicago, on May 17, 1965: 

Since those splendid days when proud 
Yankee Clipper ships dominated the seas 
and gained for themselves a near monopoly 
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of the world’s ocean cargoes, the American 
merchant marine has been shipping water 
badly, Except for the frenetic activities of 
wartime, U.S. merchant ships have been sail- 
ing on an ever-ebbing tide. 

Today, far from the lion of yesterday, the 
mouse of American-scheduled freighter serv- 
ices carries only about one-quarter of the 
foreign trade tonnage entering or leaving 
U.S. ports. In nonliner bulk commercial 
commerce, the appalling figure Is less than 
5 percent. 

The picture grows more dismal each year, 
yet the means are at hand right now to re- 
verse this ebbing tide and to catapult the 
American merchant marine back onto the 
cresting tide of world commerce, 

The means for this dramatic reversal lie 
in high-speed ships powered by nuclear 
energy. This is neither a fuzzy concept nor 
a “maybe someday” proposition. The nu- 
clear ship Savannah has proved beyond all 
doubt that the power of the atom is a prac- 
tical, viable power source for the merchant 
marine. 

Yet, despite our preeminence in the feld 
of nuclear propulsion—despite the incon- 
testable fact that nuclear power offers the 
only immediately available opportunity for 
a major breakthrough in marine engineer- 
ing—we have thus far failed to exploit this 
chance which is so singularly ours. 

We have failed to move forward because 
we are heeding the cost-conscious cautioners 
who say nuclear power is not economically 
feasible. This form of pennywise, pound- 
foolish reasoning may be of some comfort 
to comptrollers and accountants, but it is 
hardly in the American tradition of “can do” 
and “will do.” 

At the time of their inception, neither the 
locomotive nor the automobile nor the air- 
plane were “economically feasible.” The first 
locomotive tore along at 10 miles an hour, 
the first automobile coughed and sputtered 
to achieve 4 miles an hour, and Orville 
Wright's first biplane hung precariously off 
the ground for 12 seconds to make a good 
forward speed of about 7 miles an hour. By 
what rules of economics were these proto- 
types feasible? 

Yet, contrast the progress of these vehicles, 
none of them suitable for massive over-ocean 
commerce, with the progress of the steam- 
ship. Today's most efficient freighter moves 
fully loaded at a maximum of 21 knots, a 
scant four times faster than Mr. Fulton's 
Clermont. 

The NS Savannah is capable of 23 knots and 
nuclear- powered aircraft carrier U.S. S. Enter- 
prise is rated at more 30 knots. We can 
apply the same propulsion principles which 
have been proven in these two ships to a 
fleet of 30-knot freighters which would place 
us immediately in a strongly competitive 
position for world trade. Still, we, as a 
Nation, sit back and say, “It is not economi- 
cally feasible.” 

If we wait for further developments from 
the drawing boards, or if we defer our nuclear 
building program while we prove out“ on 
shorebased prototypes an already proven 
propulsion system, we may as well file and 
forget our hopes for a nuclear merchant fleet. 

Then, perhaps, we can send our engineers 
and technicians to West Germany wher they 
can observe and report while the Germans 
install an American-built reactor directly 
into a new hull. Then, perhaps, we can 
wait yet another year or so until the Japa- 
nese are ready to demonstrate this same 
technique. 


In the meanwhile, we can conveniently 
ignore the 68 marine reactors now in actual 
operation in naval vessels at sea—we can 
brush aside the fact that 54 more are being 
readied for seagoing operations—and we can 
assure the Bureau of the Budget that it is 
available for use in the American merchant 
tors, the one already in the Savannah, is 
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available for use in the American merchant 
marine. 

Even further, perhaps we should hold to 
the narcotic notion that maritime reactors 
are, indeed, not economically feasible and 
surrender by default our chance to reestab- 
lish the American merchant marine as an in- 
tegral and important part of our national 
economy. 

If this is the answer, then we must also 
be prepared to retire the American eagle in 
favor of the ostrich and wait, with our heads 
complacently in the sands, until we can safe- 
ly and “feasibly” buy nuclear-propelled mer- 
chant ships from the Germans or the Japa- 
nese—or the Russians. 


Chaplain William H. Bucklew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 3, 1965 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. William 
Henry Bucklew, national chaplain for 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is render- 
ing our country outstanding service. As 
a member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs for more than 14 years it has been 
my pleasure to know many of the great 
leaders of our veterans organizations. I 
have never known a more dedicated, de- 
voted, and dynamic patriot than Chap- 
lain Bucklew. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the finest things 
about Dr. Bucklew is that he is a con- 
stituent of our beloved and esteemed vice 
chairman of the Rules Committee, Hon. 
WILLIAM M. COLMER. Our Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs has always received a 
warm welcome and attentive ear to vet- 
erans needs and problems from Mr. CoL- 
MER. The veteran, his family, the widow, 
and orphan of America have never had 
a better friend or one more sympathetic 
and understanding than “BILL” COLMER. 

Mr. Speaker, Henry Bucklew, the son 
of an uneducated sawmill hand and ten- 
ant farmer, the fourth of eight children, 
was born April 10, 1925, in a campcar in 
the sawmill town of Maxie, Miss., in For- 
rest County. His family later moved to 
Sumrall in Lamar County and when he 
was 2 years old, again moved near Semi- 
nary in Covington County, where, in the 
sawbriars, and sandy newground of Oko- 
toma swamps and the red clay chinqua- 
pin hills, he grew up, knowing the ex- 
treme poverty of farm life, 

The Bucklews have also lived in Hinds 
and Rankin Counties. He now lives in 
Laurel, Miss., Jones County. 

Dr. Bucklew, age 40, is married to the 
former Euna Fern Varner of Laurel, Miss. 
They have two lovely daughters, Cheryl 
Darlene, age 13, and Twyla Renae, age 9. 

He completed high school at Seminary 
High School; attended Jones County 
Junior College, Ellisville, Miss., Texas 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex., 
and graduated from Mississippi College, 
Clinton and Jackson’s School of Law, 
Jackson, Miss. He holds two honorary 
degrees: Doctor of divinity and doctor 
of literature. 
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He is a most active Mason and Shriner, 
having served in several offices in upper 
masonic bodies in Laurel, including illus- 
trious master of the council and a past 
officer of Hamasa Shrine Temple. 

He is an officer in the local, district and 
State organization of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and has been actively serv- 
ing in this organization since his dis- 
charge from oversea duty in World War 
II. He has served 17 years as post chap- 
lain, 10 years State chaplain, and 7 years 
chaplain of the 14 State Southern Con- 
ference. 

Dr. Bucklew was elected without oppo- 
sition, as chaplain for the 1,300,000 mem- 
ber Veterans of Foreign Wars organiza- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio, last August. He 
is the first Mississippian to receive this 
high honor and is presently called on, all 
over the Nation, as speaker in his duties 
as chaplain. 

He is a member and past officer in the 
Lions, American Legion, Moose, Wood- 
man of the World, member of the PTA, 
past Jaycee, Overseas Veteran of World 
War II, Odd Fellows, Sportsman Club, 
and Dixie Golf Association. 

He is a Baptist and Sunday school 
teacher, farmer, and newspaper owner 
and editor. 

He is a most active civic leader and 
during the past years has worked with 
the Boy Scouts, Red Cross, polio, heart, 
and cancer drives and has served on 
several committees of the Jaycees and 
other civic and fraternal organizations. 

He raised $3,300 for the Retail Mer- 
chants Association of Laurel, to provide 
the first permanent Christmas lights 
for the city. This amount was raised 
in 10 days. 

He helped build and served as one of 
the directors of Laurel’s first youth 
center. 

He served on the board of directors 
for the National Association for Boys’ 
Homes for 2 years. 

He planned, organized, led in con- 
struction and served as first president 
of the Dixie Golf Association, new 9- 
hole 80-acre development for golfers in 
the Laurel area, The course has been 
appraised for $125,000. It cost members 
less than $15,000. 

He is a former first vice president of 
the National Evangelists Association. 

The Southern Baptist News which he 
owns and serves as editor, has a national 
circulation. 

He has authored three books, his latest 
being “Your Daily Dozen Spiritual 
Vitamins.” One of his addresses has a 
printed circulation of more than 800,- 
000 copies. 

He served under the late Governor 
Fielding Wright as vice chairman of the 
State’s Displaced Persons Commission. 

Henry received over 50,000 votes for 
Lieutenant Governor of Mississippi in 
1959 in his first offer for public service. 

Dr. Bucklew received the Most Dis- 
tinguished Citizen Award for 1960 by 
the State organization of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars on behalf of his service 
above and beyond the call of duty as 
founder and director of Magnolia Boys’ 
Town. 

He was again honored by the Missis- 
sippi Veterans of Foreign Wars in 1962 
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and received the State's Humanitarian 
Award in recognition of his having con- 
ducted over 100 military funerals for 
veterans in south Mississippl. 

He received the VFW Literary 
Achievement. He received this award 
for the best book published by a Mis- 
sissippian in 1963. 

He is a member of the Speaker's 
Bureau of the State Sovereignty Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Paul Harvey quoted one of Dr. 
Bucklew’s prayers during the year on 
his coast-to-coast news program. 

In recognition of his dedicated service 
to the youth of our State, Henry was ap- 
pointed by Gov. Ross Barnett to the 
Youth Committee of the Mississippi 
A. & I, Board. 

The mayor of Laurel has appointed 
Henry the active chairman of the Jones 
County Civil War Centennial from 
1961 to 1965. 

Henry has gained nationwide atten- 
tion and honors in founding Mag- 
nolia Boys’ Town, Boys Home in Missis- 
sippi and the Deep South for boys who 
were rejected, neglected, and in some 
cases unwanted and unloved.. His dream 
is now a living reality with assets of 
more than $225,000 but, more than fixed 
assets, 263 boys have been given a home, 
religious training of their choice, an edu- 
cation, recreation, and most of all, the 
feeling they are wanted and loved. 
Thanks to Dr. Bucklew and the many 
thousands who have shared his dream, 
these boys now have a fair chance to 
grow up as mature men, useful citizens, 
and happy, loyal Americans. Buck has 
not received any salary for his full-time 
services in this work. Service to God by 
helping others, is his creed. “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches and loving favor rather than silver 
or gold"—Proverbs 22: 1—is his motto. 

He is a young Christian statesman 
with an outstanding record of achieve- 
ment, who has earned the right because 
of his proven ability and service to God 
and his fellowmen, to be heard, re- 
spected, and remembered. 


Address of Acceptance for the Honorary 
Doctor of Fine Arts Degree From the 
University of Notre Dame by Marc 
Chagall, April 5, 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the text of the 
address of acceptance of an honorary de- 
gree of fine arts which was awarded to 
the distinguished artist, Marc Chagall, 
by the University of Notre Dame on 
April 5, 1965. 

The text of Mr. Chagall’s remarks fol- 
lows: 
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ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE FOR THE HONORARY 
Docror oF FINE Arts DEGREE From THE 
UNIVERSITY or NOTRE DAME BY Marc CHAG- 
ALL, APRIL 5, 1965 
I don't know how to express to you in 

these circumstances how very touched I am 

by your attention. 

How strange and moving it is this passage 
from one cloud to other clouds, for I who, be- 
fore my flight in planes, have only flown over 
my paintings. 

I don’t come for the first time in this coun- 
try. I have lived and worked here for a long 
time and I feel myself obligated to America 
for the hospitality which she has shown me. 
Owing to your invitation I am here at the 
University of Notre Dame and in the en- 
vironment of this house of American culture. 

In speaking of art I have said previously 
that there exists one color—light. If this is 
so, this color has in it the other elements: 
liberty, poetry, everything which gives a 
meaning to art and to life. 

When I was young, I did not look for hu- 
man glory nor material riches nor honors. I 
wanted only to be a simple man and an 
artist, according to my feelings. 

I wanted to be without pretentions, Just 
like my father was. 

That doesn't mean that I was passive. I 
did not struggle against others, I did struggle 
with myself. I had no other pretention in 
life than to love: to love what is worthy of 
love, to believe in him in whom one can be- 
lieve. I believe that only with love can one 
open the hearts of human beings, bring to 
them unity and peace, 

With age this thought has appeared to me 
with even more clarity: every man has one 
end alone. I have, for a long time, decided 
and preferred to go toward that inevitable 
end with love in life, in art, and in every 
activity. Art which has for ite basis the 
continual love for life. 

I believe that art must go rather toward 
the soul than through theories toward the 
brain. Such an art, in times, becomes more 
and more vague. On the contrary, we feel it 
closer to us and its assumes a greater place 
in our life if it has represented intensely our 
interior life. 

We must not be afraid of these words, nor 
of ourself, nor of our soul, nor of our times. 
Our organism has been living like this for 
thousands of years and for thousands of 
years it has needed this love. 

I am happy to be here with you, in this 
university whose activity is founded upon 
human love. 

I do not claim however to have chosen a 
right path in life, and Indeed, like so many 
others, I have my faults. 

ART AND LIFE 

Art and life itself seem to me to be like a 
boat upon the waters. To whom is it given 
this gift of guiding this boat and how to 
sall it? 

Aside from scientific facts, a good many 
sources of intuitive knowledge are found 
hidden in us. 

I often think of birds who so natural- 
ly, and with art, sing their lives. There 
have also existed such bird-artists as: a 
Mozart, a Rembrandt, a Masaccio, the Old 
Titian, I see, in the life of everyday, peo- 
ple and things as though through a tear. 
I try to offer to them, as I can, a plastic 
reflection. 

The more sincere you are the more peo- 
ple awaken and await, as it were, an an- 
swer. I don’t believe in technique. It ls 
in us. There is no technical] perfection. 

Technique is acquired with age and then 
it is something other than so-called perfec- 
tion: it has become already qualities of the 
heart. 

With pity we listen to those theories, which 
in recalling furidicial discourses, do not 
touch upon the essential or permanent things 
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in the domain of art. Nothing useful can 
be given to the soul of art if it contains 
the least drop of pride or which is lacking 
in feeling toward others. 

THE QUALITIES OF ART ARE WITHIN US 

In life, I have always wished to attain this 
end, and whatever we might say of me or of 
my art, I have always affirmed and repeated 
that the qualities of art are only within us 
and not outside of us. But it is very dif- 
cult to recognize these signs. Might it not 
be the origin of drama and of certain crises? 

Today we are, as it were, drowned by quan- 
tity and we cannot save the world or 
ourselves without an aspiration toward qual- 
ity. There is no law, there Is only an 
interior accord of all the elements of our in- 
terior world with the exterior world. 

Let us take a look backward into the do- 
main of art: It is not the theory of Cezanne 
which created Cezanne, it is not theory which 
created the painter Seurat nor Gaugin. It 
is not Impressionism which created Monet. 

Equally, a Rembrandt, or a Mozart, have 
taken from theories, where they could, what 
was useful to them. That did not prevent 
them from being very great. But this is per- 
haps not the moment to speak to you at 
great length about art. 

I end these few words in commending your 
work and the cultural life of this great 
American university. 

I express to you also my gratitude for the 
great honor which you do me. 


What Has War Come To Mean to the 
Vietnamese Peasant? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, an interest- 
ing commentary depicting the life of 
the Vietnamese peasant in his war-torn 
country appeared in the Sacramento, 
Calif., Bee on May 16, 1965. 

I commend this editorial to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

War Has War Come To MEAN TO THE 

VIETNAMESE PEASANT? 

Throughout history, war always has com- 
Manded the headlines. So it is not surpris- 
ing that all of the attention in the Vietnam 
Crisis has been directed to the running story 
of Vietcong raids out of the north, retalia- 
tory air strikes, napalm bombing, and hand- 
to-hand guerrilla warfare in the jungles. 

There is another dimension to the Vietnam 
Story which deserves telling, however: The 
human story of the average Vietnamese, his 
fortunes, his misfortunes. The narrative 
has a yery real part in the total plot. 

For example: If a Vietnamese lives past 
40, he has exceeded his life expectancy. 
Chronic tliness is a way of life. Vietnam is 
rife with malaria, hepatitis, amoebic dysen- 
tery, leprosy, intestinal parasitic disorders. 
Epidemics of chlorea and plagues are not 
exceptions; they are the expected. 

Medically, there is little to offer. There 
is only 1 doctor for every 58,000 persons in 
Vietnam; live pigs serve as hospital disposal 
Units. Hunger, privation abound. Life in 
Vietnam is bleak. 

Consider also that war has been a part 
Of the Vietnamese existence for a generation. 
The Vietnamese, in a way of speaking, has 
lived at bayonet point for so long it has be- 
dome a way of life. He has seen one side or 
the other gain an inch or two of high ground, 
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only to lose it. For years he has been caught 
up in a cacophony of appeals for his alle- 
giance. Me must by now be bewildered by 
it all. 

The question then: What is in it for him, 
this long, seesaw battle for power which has 
been going on around him for so long? The 
Communists tell him they are saving him 
from ruthless imperialism and they call the 
government they want him to embrace a 
peoples’ democracy. South Vietnam troops 
tell him they are his true friends, that the 
invaders out of the north merely want to 
enslave him; and they also tell him they are 
bringing to him a peoples’ democracy. 

Have words begun to lose their meaning 
to him in his puzzlement? Has he come to 
understand, or rather to believe, there is only 
one truth for him and that is the business 
end of a rife? And in his confusion does he 
really care who is at the holding end? 

Meantime, if he lives past 40 he has reached 
old age. He probably never has seen a doctor 
and would be suspicious of him anyway. 
And the war goes on around him and two 
sides smother him with their urgings of their 
special kind. 

To the peasant who has lived with this 
war for so long, and has seen this uniform 
give way to that uniform, certainly the war 
can hold little glamor. And what is impor- 
tant and what is not important, depending 
upon the telling, must by now have lost 
most of its meaning. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
impact of education on culture is one of 
the most significant aspects of any analy- 
sis of an educational system: 

Mr. William Benton has dealt with this 
most effectively in his article “A Personal 
Report: The Teachers and the Taught 
in the U.S. S. R.,“ which appears in the 
1965 Yearbook of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. He deals with it particularly in 
chapter VIII about art in the Soviet 
Union, 

Chapter VIII follows: 

CHAPTER VIII. “SOCIALIST REALISM”: ART 

AS PROPAGANDA 

(A personal report: “The Teachers and the 
Taught in the U.S. S. R.,“ by William Benton, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and U.S. 
Senator from Connecticut; presently US. 
Ambassador to UNESCO and U.S. member of 
its executive board; publisher and chairman, 
Encyclopedia Britannica.) 

Communist dogma still affects creativity 
in the U.S.S.R.—and profoundly, Indeed, it 
continues to dominate the arts. 

But there now appears to be a striving 
among Soviet artists to escape from the 
straitjacket orthodox Kremlin line. Al- 
though Soviet artists continue to profess 
devotion to “socialist realism,” some exam- 
ples of today’s Soviet art demonstrate that 
“socialist realism” has softened a bit since 
Stalin's death. It's a little less socialist, 
shall we say, a little less real. Artists seem 
to be struggling to shake off the shackles. 

The works of many Western artists—not- 
ably the abstractionists—were considered 
“the decadent art of the West” by Chairman 
Nikita Khrushchey. Some years ago Sergei 
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Gerasimov, then president of the Soviet 
Academy of Arts, said, “We respect Picasso 
as a fighter for peace, but he's no artist.“ 
Khrushchev termed abstract painting “pic- 
tures where one cannot tell whether they 
have been painted by a man's hand or 
daubed by the tall of a donkey.” 

By contrast, what is “socialist realism?” 
In 1932 the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party established “socialist realism” 
as the basis for all Soviet art and literature. 
Soviet art had to be simple and obvious 
enough to be understood by all the people. 
Its avowed mission was to serve as a propa- 
ganda instrument to advance communism. 
Artists were required to depict “the heroic 
struggle of the world proletariat * * * the 
grandeur of the victory of socialism, and 
* * * the great wisdom and heroism of the 
Communist Party.” In essence, Soviet real- 
ism in art is a romanticized interpretation 
of reality in terms of the Communist Party 
line. Its closest approach among famous 
commercial artists of the United States 
might be the work of Norman Rockwell. 
An approximation among famous American 
paintings would be “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware.” 

When I visited Kiev in the mid-1950's, 
Nicolai Skachko, then deputy minister of 
culture for the Ukraine, sought to explain 
to me the iron dogma of “socialist realism” 
in the field of art. “Socialist realism,” he 
said, must have tone“ as well as realism. 
If applied to the recommended themes, he 
explained that it would bring recognition and 
success to the Soviet artist. Some failed to 
apply it—and they were punished for their 
lack of perceptivity. Those who successfully 
portrayed the heroic qualities of the mother 
of eight hard at work in the fields of the 
kolkhoz—these were the artists who received 
the rewards. 

In 1948, when Stalin cracked down on So- 
viet artists and writers who violated his 
standards of “socialist realism,” many van- 
ished suddenly. Some were never heard of 
again. 

Two years ago, when Khrushchev cracked 
down on artists, sculptors, and writers, none 
of them vanished. Some quit writing and 
painting, but all remained safely in their 
studios. This dramatizes the change. 

While I was in Moscow in May 1964, the 
high Communist Party official who, I was 
told, “makes ideology,” had a meeting with 
top level intellectuals. The Times (London) 
reported that he told them they were to 
be given greater freedom and more oppor- 
tunity for self-expression “in an environ- 
ment of greater relaxation.” Konstantin 
Simonov, former head of the Soviet Union 
of Journalists, told me: “I was not at the 
meeting. But I had a report it was a good 
meeting. Those who attended left with a 
good frame of mind.” This is a new kind 
of language, strictly post-Stalin. 

Orest G. Vereisky, corresponding member 
of the Academy of Arts and a popular and 
highly esteemed Soviet artist—as was his 
father before him—gave me a newly phrased 
defense of "socialist realism.” The old defi- 
nition, he felt, was too strict and too 
limiting. 

During my visit at Vereisky’s dacha In the 
Moscow countryside, he set forth what he 
Suggested was the present credo: 

“We are seeking new forms between the 
state and the artist. Our artists must now 
try to be individuals: But if an artist tries 
to become an extreme individualist—if he 
ceases to care about his viewers—this is in- 
deed a very dangerous step. All Soviet artists 
feel that our art must be humane. It must 
be for the people. 

“Every Soviet artist must have his own 
medium—for instance, he may be a land- 
scape artist. But he must recognize his 
position in society. This doesn’t mean that 
he must downgrade his work to anybody's 
level. If he wants to try to elevate the 
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people's tastes—if he thinks he has some- 
thing to say—he is entitled to try. If an 
artist wants to preserve communication with 
his audience, he must expect that his audi- 
ence will want to understand him.” 

I commented: “Here in this room—on the 
wall right above your table—you have a 
reproduction of a Braque. Don't you regard 
Braque as an extreme individualist? Was 
he trying to recognize his position in society? 
Was he concerned with the art of the people? 
You have a Van Gogh on your other wall. 
Was Van Gogh trying to be humane in his 
approach to the people? Weren't these two 
artists striving for individual creativeness? 
Who could tell Braque and Van Gogh how 
to paint, how to elevate the people's tastes, 
how to be humane?” 

I mentioned a small account in a news- 
paper about Gauguin—a little squib of Gau- 
guln's writing had sold for $1,500, yet he 
died in poverty. Vereisky interrupted sharp- 
ly: “I don't have a high opinion of Gauguin.” 

He then insisted that there exist now in 
the Soviet Union “great diversity and free- 
dom.” I told him I could not see any great 
diversity in the output of artists, but merely 
a glimmering of it. He talked at length 
about art as it is conceived in the Soviet 
Union in contrast to the “commercial art” 
of the United States and Western Europe. 

Apparently he had had many arguments 
on this subject with artists he met in the 
United States. He explained that there isn’t 
much “commercial art” in the U.S.S.R. used 
in publicity or advertising. lustration of 
books—and apparently he has illustrated 
many—is definitely regarded as a high form 
of art in the Soviet Union. 

Vereisky was preparing for a Moscow ex- 
hibition of his recent work. This was to be 
strikingly different from the general exhibits 
as usually arranged by the Soviet Artists 
Union; in these, artists selected by the union 
exhibit one picture each. Verelsky was to 
have what in the United States is called a 
one-man show, featuring the pictures he 
drew in the United States. He showed me 
some of his drawings and watercolors of 
scenes in New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Philadelphia. He had drawn these when he 
accompanied the recent Soviet show of the 
graphic arts, the opening of which I had 
attended in New York, and which toured 
these cities. I found the pictures most pleas- 
ing. Judged by their craftsmanship, they 
are of high quality. 

He had one especially lovely watercolor 
from the steps of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, with automobiles mov- 
ing on the street and the skyline looming 
up behind in gray. There was another de- 
picting a big sign advertising Seagram's 
whisky, with close-ups of little shops and 
restaurants, the skyline again looming in the 
background. 

Vereisky explained that in other cities 
there isn’t any background except the sky, 
but in New York there is the skyline. 

Some of his American drawings and water- 
colors were amusing and witty. He had one 
of a woman walking with a little poodle 
titled, “Between Church and Cocktails.” 
Only one of his drawings depicted poverty 
and deprivation, and he apologized for it. 
(He said he was not interested in doing 
“social drawings.”) This was a drawing of 
a down-and-outer slouching in front of a 
doorway. 

He had these drawings ranged around his 
upper-floor studio. There was one very strik- 
ing watercolor of an American woman walk- 
ing down the street with her handkerchief 
to her face; she was in tears and there was 
an American flag behind her. Vereisky said 
he had drawn this on the day President 
Kennedy was assassinated. There was an- 
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other of a Negro woman sitting on a bench 
stitching on an American flag. He said that 
he had actually seen her, and I doubt that 
he could have imagined it. (Later, after 
his show, he sent me these two drawings 
as gifts for Mrs. Kennedy and Mrs, Johnson.) 

There seems little question that art in the 
Soviet Union is moving toward a more liberal 
concept since Stalin’s death, although there 
has been nothing like an art renaissance. 
Even if latitude grows, it will take some years 
for most artists to realize it. There was a 
time when virtually nothing could be 
painted (or printed) if it was not in some 
way a litany of praise to Stalin or to the 
Communist Party. Now it appears that it 
Is no longer compuisory for an artist to love 
either one, or to express adulation in his 
work. It is now possible for an artist to de- 
pict Soviet life, for example, in a form some- 
what short of the ideal. This is hardly true 
artistic expression, but it may be a start. 

Of course, the leaders of the party have 
not given up the notion that they know 
what is best, If they ever give up in the 
field of the arts, it is possible that the 
Soviets, with countless years of artistic frus- 
tration damned up behind them, might pro- 
duce a flood of creative art and literature 
that would startle the world. The native 
literacy and artistic talents of the Russians 
are indisputable. Under the Communist 
system, many of the most talented and gifted 
young people are receiving rigorous and ex- 
pert training in art techniques. They are 
supported by the state and given fine studios 
in which to work. This will not make them 
artists, but for many it is better than the 
Paris folklore of the poor artist working in 
a garret while suffereing from malnutrition. 
A number of them achieve high technical 
proficiency, and if the shakles ever are with- 
drawn, some of them are sure to bloom with 
more than a touch of genius. 

It is almost impossible to imagine a Presi- 
dent of the United States lecturing artists 
on their role, but Chairman Khrushchey did 
just that in his famous speech in 1963, The 
Great Strength In Literature and Art Lies in 
High Ideological and Artistic Standards”: 

“Our people need a militant revolutionary 
art. And it is the mission of Soviet litera- 
ture and art to recreate, in vivid artistic 
imagery, this great and heroic age of the 
building of communism, correctly to refiect 
the assertion and triumph to new Com- 
munist relationships * * », 

“Everything depends on how you a) roach 
realities, from what positions 3 ty 
them. There is a saying that what you look 
for, you find * * +, 

“Unfortunately, it sometimes happens that 
art workers judge reality only from the smell 
of outhouses, depict people in a deliberatey 
ugly way, use the darkest colors. This can 
only foster dejection, gloom, and frustration. 
These artists depict reality in accordance 
with their own biased, perverted, and sub- 
Jective conceptions, in accordance with arti- 
ficial and anemic stereotypes of their own 
invention. You have also seen some 
other products of abstract art. We con- 
demn, and shall continue to condemn, such 
deformities openly and uncompromisingly.” 

Chairman Khrushchev stated the official 
view of what Soviet realism in art is not. 
I suspect his view will prevail in the new 
regime and in the one after that. Yet the 
8 There will be ups and downs. 

ere are encoura 81 
writers and tntelleoteane e 8 
break out ot their confinement, that they are 
determined to fight their way toward free- 
dom—complete freedom, No change in the 
U.S.S.R. could be more profound—or more 
hopeful—for the future. 
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HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19 last there appeared in the Evening 
Star an article by the forthright and able 
journalist, David Lawrence, on the Presi- 
dent's message to the Congress asking 
for the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

While we are, of course, all aware of 
the President's campaign promises and 
of the support given him in the recent 
presidential election by the union lead- 
ers, we were constrained to hope that the 
President would not go so far as to 
recommend the repeal of this basic 
guarantee of the American laboring 
man’s rights. We dared to hope that 
this would not happen because the Presi- 
dent has gone to extremes in his stated 
desire to protect the rights of other 
groups, particularly the Negro race. 

We can think of no more basic 
right, that we thought was guaranteed 
to our American citizens, than the right 
to work. But now the ever-increasing 
power of the Federal Government over 
the rights and liberties of the people is 
threatening’ to take away the right of 
the American citizen to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his family without 
first joining a union. 

As one who believes in the principle of 
unionism and the right of collective bar- 
gaining I find it most difficult to go along 
with such an invasion of the rights of 
our American workers. If I were a labor- 
ing man I am sure I would join a union. 
But as a free American I would resist 
the effort of the Federal Government to 
tell me I had to belong to a union; just 
as I would oppose the Federal Govern- 
ment telling me I had to join a mer- 
chant’s organization, a social club, or 
eyen my church. 

Is there no end to the ever-increasing 
encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the rights of the States and 
the liberties of the people? 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lawrence’s article is 
as follows: 

Worker's RIGHTS SEEN THREATENED 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Johnson has just asked Congress 
to pass a law that would, in effect, take away 
the civil rights of the American workingman 
by coercing him into joining a labor union. 
If he refuses, he will be punished either by 
losing his job or by being denied a job in the 
future in any plant or factory or business 
establishment where such a union contract 
with the employer exists. 

This proposal, if enacted into law, would 
wipe out overnight the laws passed by 19 
States forbidding compulsory unionization 
and upholding the right of the individual to 
work anywhere without being required to 
give up his conscientious beliefs. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has again and again affirmed the right of a 
citizen to freedom of belief. There are many 
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citizens, including some in religious groups, 
who conscientiously believe that they should 
not be compelled to join any organization of 
a private nature. 

Johnson, in his message to Congress this 
week, did not make any reference to the 
constitutional rights of the citizen, nor did 
he answer any of the objections frequently 
raised in the past that the right to work is a 
civil right. In fact, Johnson, although dis- 
cussing at length a wider coverage of the 
minimum-wage law, restrictions on “exces- 
sive overtime work” and changes in the un- 
employment insurance program, made no 
comprehensive explanation of why he wants 
Congress to eliminate the right-to-work laws 
of the 19 States. The President's reference 
to this proposed amendment of the National 
3 Relations Act reads in full text as fol- 
ows: 

“Finally, with the hope of reducing con- 
flicts in our national labor policy that for 
seyeral years haye divided Americans in vari- 
ous States, I recommend the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act with such 
Other technical changes as are made neces- 
Sary by this action.“ 

Although the President submitted the 
drafts of bills for the other changes that 
he requested, he did not do so with respect 
to the amendment that would abolish right- 
to-work laws.. He merely said: 

“Bills embodying the third (proposal) 
have already been introduced in Congress.” 

There is hardly any phase of the problem 
ot labor-management relations about which 
it could not be said that the Issues “for sev- 
eral years have divided Americans in several 
States.“ Also, it is rare indeed that an im- 
Portant piece of legislation—such as the ab- 
Olition of civil rights—does not get any more 
extended explanation from the Chief Execu- 
tive than was contained in the massage sub- 
mitted to Congress on Tuesday of this week. 

While Congress has been aware of many 
abuses that have occurred in the exercise of 
labor union power, it has lately avoided cor- 
rective measures. In fact, the amount of 
Pressure exerted by labor unions on Congress 
and on the executive branch of the Govern- 
Ment has been considerable. It is commonly 
believed that much of the labor union in- 
fluence Is due to the amount of money col- 
lected from labor union members and con- 
tributed to congressional and presidential 
campaigns 


The Federal Government, moreover, has 
been lax in enforcing the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act. The labor unions get around 
some of the prohibitions in the existing law 
by appointing special committees, but it is 
Well known that the salaries of many of the 
Workers on these committees are paid out 
of union dues, and the existing statute for- 
bids labor unions and corporations to make 
any political contributions and defines a con- 
tribution as anything of value. 

The workers in 19 States who have been 
free from coercion now may face a compul- 
sory unionization program. Theoretically, a 
Worker who is employed in a business that 
ls not interstate in character could still re- 
fuse to join a union under existing State 
laws, But the phrase interstate commerce 

been broadened so much in the recent 
Civil rights law in order to remove racial dis- 
crimination in hiring employees that it may 
be doubted whether any substantial number 
of jobs in any State could be classed today 
&8 outside Federal jurisdiction. 

It is indeed ironical that discrimination 
Can be prohibited by reason of race or reli- 
Bion or color but that discrimination is to be 
Permitted as a worker is compelled to join a 
Union or lose his job whenever the union gets 
the upper hand in any business or industry. 

In Russia, every plant or factory is domi- 
Rated by members of the Communist Party. 
In America, the law which compels a worker 
to join a union could perhaps be similarly 
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utilized to require a worker, in effect, to 
give his support to the political party which 
the labor union endorses or to risk the dis- 
favor of union chiefs in the plant where he 
works. 


Youth Needs the Out of Doors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Sheldon Coleman, a constituent of mine 
who heads the Coleman Co., Inc., in 
Wichita, Kans., has written an enlight- 
ening and thought-provoking article in 
the May 1965 issue of Sports Afield mag- 
azine. = 


Mr. Coleman is thoroughly dedicated 
to the young boys and girls of this Na- 
tion and to the great outdoors of Amer- 
ica. I commend the article and his ideas 
to my colleagues for their consideration: 

Yours NEEDS THE Out or Doors 
(By Sheldon Coleman) 

You know, sometimes you have to wonder 
about intellectual America. 

We spend billions building schools, equip 
these schools with the latest and best teach- 
ing equipment and then for 12 years cram 
science, mathematics, f languages and 
other academic subjects into our children’s 
heads. Those who go on to college get 4 more 
years of much the same medicine and then 
are turned out in the world to make a living. 

These young men and women are then sup- 
posed to be properly equipped to fill a niche 
in our competitive industrial soclety and to 
become a part of the vast team designed to 
keep the United States on top in the race for 
space and arms supremacy. 

We do a good job in preparing the young 
men and women for this role in society, 
but we're overlooking one rather important 
think—we forget to teach them what to do 
when they're not working. 


We overlook the fact that they're probably 
going to work no more than 40 hours a week, 
perhaps as few as 30. In addition, most will 
have a long vacation sometime during the 
year. This means that they should have 
about 60 to 70 hours a week of leisure time— 
almost twice as much as the average per- 
son's working time. Yet we're doing very 
little about teaching our sons and daughters 
how to use this time to keep themselves 
healthy and happy. 

For too many people today, both young 
and adult, leisure time is a curse. So very, 
very many fail to find wholesome activities 
and hobbies that, to borrow a Boy Scout 
phrase, will keep them “physically strong, 
mentally awake, and morally straight." And 
one of the chief reasons why so many today 
take to alcohol, have nervous breakdowns, 
wind up in mental hospitals and deteriorate 
morally is that they were never taught in 
school how to use their leisure hours in 
some kind of body strengthening, mentally 
refreshing, wholesome form of recreation. 

Oh sure, they had gymnastics in school; 
some learned to play football and basketball; 
but these aren't things you do after you get 
out of school. Did they get a chance to learn 
of the delights of camping, fishing, hunting, 
boating, outdoor photography, bird watch- 
ing, nature study, hiking, and the dozens of 
other things they could do the rest of their 
lives? These are the pursuits I believe can 
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people. 

I have strong convictions about what the 
out of doors can do for the youth of our 
country, particularly in the sense of giving 
us happier, healthier kids who aren’t likely to 
get into trouble with the law. What I have 
in mind are such attributes as physical fit- 
ness, emotional stability, moral respecta- 
bility and good citizenship. Boiled down, 
these things merely mean a proper attitude 
toward life and toward the society in which 
the boy or girls lives—something, I’m afraid, 
a few millions lack these days. 

I get the feeling sometimes that we have 
a tendency to avoid responsibility in these 
matters. If we worry about it at all, we de- 
cide that juvenile delinquency is a problem 
that should be solved by the schools, the 
churches, the police or the Government, 
maybe. But I wonder whether we're not 
dead wrong in feeling this way, particularly 
when there's so much proof that we, and I 
am thinking especially of sportsmen and 
other outdoor-minded people, could do a lot 
to keep our youth from going astray. 

I discovered that there is positive evidence 
that real outdoor kids rarely get into serious 
difficulty with the law. Juvenile Court Judge 
William G, Long, of Seattle, heard 45,000 
cases involving boys and girls over a 20- 
year period and discovered that not one of 
these had some wholesome outdoor hobby 
as his or her special interest. 

J. Edgar Hoover, famed Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, came up 
with just as startling a discovery. Case his- 
torles of the most-wanted criminals over the 
years revealed that fewer than 1 percent had 
ever been Boy Scouts. This is a tribute not 
only to scouting but to the outdoors as well. 
The inference is obvious—the outdoor train- 
ing and experience received by Scouts keep 
them from deviating from the straight and 
narrow path and make them proud to be 
good citizens. 

This character-building influence is not 
restricted to young people alone, either. 
J. J. Jones, a jailer of Knox County, Tenn., 
examined the belongings of 10,000 inmates 
over a period of years and discovered that 
fewer than 2 percent had owned a hunting 
or fishing license when arrested. 

Surely, statistics like these should make 
any responsible individual think. And I 
believe a lot can be done by the individual. 
I'm sure many parents and grandparents 
want to do something for the young people 
closest to them. And I like to think that 
an adult’s responsibility and interest should 
not necessarily end with his own. Too many 
boys and girls today don’t have parents who 
care or who have the time to be bothered. 

But to my mind, the real answer to this 
problem is to move the great outdoors into 
the Nation's classrooms. Or, if you prefer, 
move the classrooms outdoors, occasionally. 
By doing this, I am convinced we would see 
a startling change In the incidence of juven- 
ile delinquency, the lack of physical fitness, 
and the growing prevalence of emotional dis- 
orders. In fact, I have decided in my own 
mind that such a move is imperative to the 
future of America and its people. 

Let's digress just a moment and look at 
these projected benefits. What about this 
business of physical fitness? If you don't 
think it's bad, ask son to do a half 
dozen pushups. If he's on the football team, 
he'll be able to do it. If he isn’t, chances are 
he'll be lucky to do one. In fact, he prob- 
ably won’t even want to try. 

I’m sure that people today, young and old, 
need more muscular conditioning 


many moderns ride to work or school, sit 
behind desks, operate machinery to do their 
labors for them, and sit in front of television 
sets for their spare-time amusement. Those 
who develop a keen interest in some active 
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form of outdoor recreation feel better and 
live longer than those who participate in 
sports only as spectators. 

I’m positive, too, that the blessings of the 
out of doors are just as effective for keeping 
all ages on an even keel mentally. In this 
age of stress and strain, American people 
each year consume 11 million pounds of 
aspirin, 17 billion sleeping pills, and so many 
tranquilizer pills that it’s impossible to keep 
up with the changing figures, in an effort to 
ease their psychological problems, This 
hardly sounds as if we were living well- 
adjusted, carefree lives, does it? Doctors 
spend countless hours consulting with pa- 
tients with nothing more seriously wrong 
than self-induced aches, pains, and anguish. 

The solitude of forest or stream, the re- 
laxation of casting a fly over a trout, the 
honking of wild geese in the sky all serve 
as soothing sedatives to frayed nerves and 
weary minds. A noted Philadelphia physi- 
clan, Dr. Raymond West, recently made the 
statement that he firmly believes that the 
United States could dispense with the serv- 
ices of 50,000 doctors if people would fully 
utilize the blessings found close to nature. 

This simply means that persons who get 
outdoors regularly seldom become patients 
in mental hospitals, seldom have nervous 
breakdowns or mental illnesses and are not 
often people who suffer with ulcers, insomnia 
or even bad dispositions. Does a man with 
a 5-pound bass on the end of his line worry 
that his income tax is due? And whoever 
heard of a person who needed a pill to go 
to sleep after following a bird dog all day? 
What better tributes can we find for the 
stabilizing influence of the out of doors? 

And while I’m at it, I might mention a 
sort of bonus benefit. The outdoors and the 
wonderful variety of recreation it has to offer 
can do a great deal for family togetherness, 
too. Families that play together in the 
wholesome atmosphere of wood and water 
stay together. This closeness brings a respect 
and understanding that can be credited with 
reducing juvenile delinquency and even the 
divorce rate. 

Such an outdoor-education program as I 
sincerely propose for the country’s schools 
could open up a whole new world for many 
young people. And as these young people 
develop an enthusiasm for the out of doors, 
it could mark the beginning of a benign 
cycle. Suddenly, they would become aware 
of the need for clean waters, green forests, 
the protection of wildlife and the preserva- 
tion of the Nation’s soils. They would be- 
come conservation conscious and willing to 
fight for the good things upon which their 
good life depended through the remainder of 
their lives. 

We need to act and act fast as the demand 
for outdoor recreation grows by leaps and 
bounds, Clean water is perhaps one of the 
most pressing of the various conservation 
problems, because about 60 percent of all 
outdoor recreation is water based, and pol- 
luted water has little to offer for this purpose. 

The loss of streams and lakes has been 
staggering in the past half century. Indus- 
trial wastes, sewage from towns and cities, 
and mine seepage have ruined fishing, camp- 
ing, boating, picnicking, and other activities 
along thousands of miles of streams and 
lakes. In many sections, econorhically de- 
pressed areas are contiguous with regions of 
heavily polluted waters. The recreational 
industry, the No. 1 source of income 
in many regions, has been almost completely 


eliminated by defiled streams, lakes, and 
bays. 
It’s extremely important that we 


strengthen present legislation to encourage 
cities and towns to build adequate sewage- 
disposal installations. Through Federal and 
State action, we need to inaugurate a pro- 
gram of restoration for streams already lost 
to pollution, 

We need, too, to take a new look at the 
management of public lands. President 
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Johnson has stated: “If we are to do today 
what tomorrow requires, we must proceed 
without delay on a national program to set 
aside the parks and seashores, the wildlife 
refuges, and the waterfowl] wetlands which 
our future generations will need.” 

Certainly, because fish and wildlife are 
vital to so many forms of outdoor recreation, 
there is a need for more stringent conserva- 
tion measures to protect these resources. 

Now, if I have in any way convinced you 
as a sportsman that outdoor education would 
be desirable, or is even necessary, for our 50 
million schoolchildren, where do we go from 
here? How do we go about seeing that every 
child at least gets an introduction to these 
leisure-time activities, so that he or she will 
get to know that there are cool, green forests 
and clean streams with trout and bass, that 
there are fishing rods and tents, guns and 
canoes, birds and flowers, and all the other 
things that make the out of doors and out- 
door sports so fascinating and rewarding? 

I think that this has to be a federally 
sponsored project, with money allocated to 
help schools set up such a program. I also 
realize that it will requre acceptance by 
State educational departments and local 
school boards. 

In addition to the legislative needs and 
the official sanction within the States, 
trained instructors are going to be neces- 
sary to make the effort a success. Already 
some universities offer courses in outdoor 
recreation. At Michigan State University, 
teachers can get graduate credit in outdoor 
recreation during a summer short course. 
Other universities would certainly include 
this training in their physical education cur- 
riculums if the demand were sufficient. 

Outdoor education in the Nation’s schools 
is not something completely new and untried. 
Right now, about 1,000 school districts over 
the country offer 1-week outdoor schools as 
a part of the regular program. Other schools 
have hunting and fishing clubs and general 
outdoor clubs. Michigan State University 
has maintained an outdoor education project 
for 10 years under the joint sponsorship of 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation and the American 
Fishing Tackle Manufacturers Association. 
Through the work of Julian W. Smith, direc- 
tor of the project, the university has gained 
a tremendous amount of knowledge concern- 
ing the best methods and techniques for pre- 
senting the out-of-doors to students. 

The die has been cast and the trail blazed. 
All that’s required now is public awareness 
of the need, and the advantages, of outdoor 
education in the schools and action by school 
officials under a Government-sponsored pro- 
gram. Sportsmen can help activate this pro- 
gram in a number of ways. Once legislation 
is introduced, individual sportsmen and 
sportsmen’s clubs can let their Congress- 
men know their feelings in no uncertain 
terms. And if and when such Federal enabl- 
ing legislation is enacted, they can make 
their influence felt at the State and local 
levels, too. 

The sooner we accomplish our purpose, the 
sooner the boys and girls of these United 
States will know, and benefit from, the bless- 
ings offered by the out-of-doors, 


The Reds Don’t Want To Talk About Viet- 
nam Until They Have Conquered It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column from the May 21, 
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1965, edition of the New York Journal 
American. 

The author, William S. White, has put 
into perspective precisely what the ad- 
ministration has contended all along. 

The article follows: 

Revs Don’t WANT TALK ON VIETNAM 
(By William S. White) 


WasHINGTON.—The Communist invaders of 
South Vietnam have again rejected any pos- 
sibility whatever of any peaceful solution. 
They have made it triple-plated plain that 
what they want is not discussion but rather 
South Vietnam. 

Apparently they never got the message of 
the splinter in the Senate which had so long 
pictured them as trembling with eagerness 
for negotiations—if only bad old Uncle Sam 
would not be so warlike. 

The brief and now happily lifted suspen- 
sion of American bombing against the nests 
of aggression in Communist North Vietnam— 
a suspension for which the splinter had 
clamored to give the North Vietnamese a 
chance to show how reasonable they could 
be—has accomplished precisely nothing. 
The Communists themselves remain curious- 
ly unconvinced of those essentially concilia- 
tory intentions which the splinter had so 
earnestly attributed to them. 

They intend to do what they always in- 
tended, and what everybody save our little 
band of Senate foreign policy experts and 
criers of peace always knew they intended. 
They intend to overrun South Vietnam—and 
then perhaps to negotiate over the body of 
their victim. 

They had at least six previous opportuni- 
ties for honest negotiation, including one 
offered by neutralist countries which not 
even the Senate splinter could describe as 
mere American stooges. 

Thus those Senators who had demanded a 
halt to an American bombing mission which 
was manifestly necessary to help defend 
South Vietnam from unbroken Communist 
assault have now shown the quality of their 
wisdom. There is no joy in twitting them. 
For every one of them is a perfectly patriotic 
man—if also, in this columnist’s view, a 
mortally wrong man, 

Still, the public is entitled to know, fcr 
reference when yet other proposals are made, 
the names of some of those Senators who in 
months past have in one damaging wa or an- 
other sniped at a basic and bipartisan policy 
of three American Presidents not to let 
armed communisim run loose. 

Of course they have had a prefect right to 
do this, But their only alternatives would 
demonstrably have let down a South Viet- 
namese people hard-pressed enough as things 
stand. 

Anyhow, one gain has emerged. Only the 
most credulous can continue to endorse the 
cliche that the way to bring an open aggres- 
sor to an honorable conference table is to 
tell him in advance he need never stop his 
aggression. 

And other cliches are now receiving at- 
tention. One is that our bombing has made 
us desperately unpopular “in Asia.“ An- 
other is that we are identifying ourselves as 
bad white men attacking good dark men. 
These, to, will wither under the light of 
reality now shining upon them. It is a light 
cast by the Asians themselves in the recent 
meeting of the Southeast Asia Treaty Orga- 
nization. And it is cast by such diverse and 
on-the-spot observers as the 1960 Republi- 
can vice-presidential candidate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, and a Democratic Senator from Con- 
necticut, THomMas Dopp. 

No, the Asians themselves—men of integ- 
rity such as Thanat Khoman of Thailand— 
are not denouncing us for opposing aggres- 
sion. They are thanking God that we do op- 
pose it. Even minds enchanted with wonder- 
ful, wistful pacifist dreams of a world made 
safe without sacrifice or struggle surely can- 
not go that far. 
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Massachusetts Salutes Hon. Austin D. 
Rhodes, Mayor of Waltham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Tuesday evening, May 18, many hun- 
dreds of friends and well-wishers gath- 
ered at the Monticello Restaurant in the 
center of the Commonwealth to honor 
Mayor Austin D. Rhodes, of Waltham, 
Mass., and help him celebrate the 80th 
birthday of his great and good life. 

Our best dictionaries define the word 
“unique” as meaning “the only one of its 
kind.” Austin Rhodes aptly fits this de- 
Scription. The extraordinary character 
and depth of this man is very clearly re- 
vealed by the recitation of a few in- 
stances of some of his pertinent words 
and actions. 

When a well-meaning individual ap- 
proached him, at the time he was leaving 
private industry, to say: 

I hope you will enjoy your retirement. 


Austin replied in his typical fashion: 


Retirement, hell, I have just begun to 
live. 


When he was informed that his mul- 
titudinous friends desired to publicly 
mark his achievements at a great birth- 
day dinner, he withheld consent until he 
was convinced the primary purpose of 
the occasion was to create the Eleanor A. 
Rhodes Scholarship Fund to help desery- 
ing students and honor the memory of 
his wonderful and beloved wife. 

This single instance could well serve to 
sum up the wholesome character and 
philosophy of Austin Rhodes, “Rever- 
ence for and pride in the past; faith in 
and hope for the future.” 

However, above all other things I think 
the reason Austin Rhodes is held su- 
Premely high in united respect, affection, 
and admiration is because, he has, by 
his own example, taught his friends and 
his neighbors to live bravely with faith in 
God and faith in their fellow men. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, in order to 
permanently record details of this great 
occasion and further insight into the 
character of this unique gentleman, I am 
Pleased to include a pertinent editorial 
and newspaper article about the birth- 
day salute to Mayor Rhodes which ap- 
peared in the May 18 and May 19 issues, 
respectively, of the Waltham, Mass., 
News Tribune. 

The articles follow: 

HAPPY 80TH, AUSTIN 

We doubt that there is a mayor anywhere 
in the Nation who enjoys his job as much as 
Austin D. Rhodes. 

Whether he is the oldest head of a munici- 
pality in the United States is beside the 
point. Waltham’s mayor fills every minute 
of his executive role with a zest that must 
be unsurpassed anywhere. Ceremonials, 
conferences, board meetings, controversies— 
he takes them all in stride. 

There are contradictions in Mr. Rhodes, 
not the least of which is longevity that 
reckons not with heavy smoking. He shies 
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from conflict and looks to consensus to 
shape a course of action, yet is supremely 
confindent when he takes a position on any 
subject. 

He cheerfully accepts the conservative 
brand, and is downright stingy with the 
tax dollar, but the municipal service center 
and public works spending during his admin- 
istpation represent the largest outlay in 
many decades. 

Apart from political philosophy, the sig- 
nificant thing about Austin D. Rhodes is 
his fervent, unabashed love for his native 
city. And Waltham returns the affection in 
full measure, as will be fully demonstrated in 
tonight's happy Soth birthday salute to its 
No. 1 citizen. 

Onr THovsanp Two HUNDRED GATHER FOR 
BIRTHDAY SALUTE TO Mayor RHODES 


(By Richard E. Booker) 


Eight decades of living were packed into a 
few hours last night when, in a series of vig- 
nettes frosted with accolades, the story of 
Waltham's Mayor Austin D. Rhodes was un- 
folded before 1,200 well-wishers. 

The story was told in superlatives, with 
unabashed respect and admiration for the 
man—the industrialist and the politician— 
who 2.days before had reached his 80th 
birthday. 

Narrators were close and distant political 
associates and friends, a university president, 
and churchmen who sat at the head table in 
the shadow of 400-pound birthday cake fash- 
ioned as a model of city hall. 

It was told in the words of D. Abram L. 
Sachar, president of Brandeis University, as 
an American success story which combined 
“Ideals with the courage and stamina so lack- 
ing in American life today.” 

And, according to Goy. John A. Volpe, who 
arrived a little late by “plane, not helicopter” 
from Washington, it was an “extraordinary” 
story of a dedicated public servant “who 
would prove stiff competition” in a guberna- 
torial election. 

On the recent Crime Commission report 
Volpe pointed out let's not lose our perspec- 
tive and read things into it which aren't 
there. 

“It does not say all public officials are 
crooks, but points out too many are violating 
the public trust. There are thousands of 
public officials doing a dedicated job. 

“And Austin Rhodes is one of them. We 
could use more like him,” Volpe said. 

Another head table guest, Congressman 
Harotp Dononue, admitted receiving his 
“baptism of fire” in politics under the subtle 
guns of the guest of honor. 

It mvolved the chapter on Waltham's 
South Side post office which Rhodes once 
asked DONOHUE for, and received. 

The request, DONOHUE said, came with a 
smile but it carried with it an implied 
threat. “I was lucky; he got the post office 
and I’m still in the capital. 

“You have heard of the famous persuasive 
L. B. J. treatment. TIl let you in one some- 
thing. He took lessons from Austin D. 
Rhodes,” the Congressman said. 

Another student of Rhodes, Council Presi- 
dent Richard F. Dacey, Jr, who served as 
master of ceremonies, remarked of his tutor 
‘no other man could rate a turnout” that 
filled the Monticello Restaurant in Fram- 
ingham. 

The punchline of the story, of course, 
comes at the end and the guest of honor 
delivered it. 

Looking over his shoulder at the years, 
Rhodes commented he was just an “ordinary 
man“ who looks at himself every morning in 
the mirror and sees himself doing only “a job 
I'm paid to do.” 

As for the future, he quipped, “there's no 
place in heaven for me and I'd be too trouble- 
some in hell. I’ve got a hunch T'I] be around 
for awhile, yet.” 
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Attesting to his own character, Rhodes 
summed up his story, saying he had been 
“reasonably honest, thrifty, and temperate.” 

Rhodes, slightly hoarse, whose voice broke 
only once earlier in the evening when the 
cake was rolled in, closed out his talk by 
saying he “hoped he could live up to the 
friendship shown here tonight. 

“I feel like a man on a pedestal and a 
slight breeze might blow me off. I wouldn't 
want to do or say anything that might spoil 
what has been done tonight,” he concluded. 

Editor Thomas J. Murphy, of the 
News-Tribune, introduced Dr, Sachar. In- 
cluded in the university president's remarks 
were barbs on the reluctance of able men to 
enter public life. He said the country “suf- 
fers from the withdrawal of young, intelli- 
gent people from public activity because of 
their inability to puncture the elephantine 
skin of others. 

“What is needed are persons who can com- 
bine their ideals with a toughness to stick 
it out when the going is rough. This is what 
they are not doing now,” he said. 

Mayor Rhodes was presented two gifts, a 
portable television set and a colored picture 
portrait by Waltham Photographer Make 
O'Neil. 

The giant cake, 400 pounds, 4 feet long, 
and 3½ feet high, was presented by Melvin 
Drapkin, vice president of the Waltham 
Super market. 

Head table guests besides the speakers 
were Rt. Rey. Thomas H, Flynn, Drapkin, 
Mrs. Charles Malone, Charles Chaprales, 
James Hart, Rabbi M. Aaron Kra, and the 
Venerable George O. Ekwall. 

Telegrams flowed in throughout the even- 
ing, wishing the mayor a happy birthday. 
One came from President Lyndon B, Johnson 
in Washington, sent at the request of Con- 
gressman DONAHUE. 

The longest telegram, three pages, was sent 
by Attorney General Edward W. Brooke. 
Others came from Lt. Gov. Einot Richardson, 
Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL, the Red 
Cross, and many others. 

Proceeds from last night's affair, which are 
expected to be $2,500, will be donated toward 
a scholarship fund established in memory 
of the mayor's late wife, Mrs. Eleanor Rhodes, 
who died last November. 


Legislative Resolution 47 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islature of the State of Nebraska is deeply 
concerned about our national boxcar 
shortage. The legislature has officially ~ 
requested the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion which will authorize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set the per 
diem rates at a point that there will be an 
incentive to construct or purchase rolling 
stock rather than to rent them from 
other railroads. I call to the attention 
of my colleagues, Legislative Resolution 
47 which was passed by the Legislature 
of Nebraska in the 75th regular session 
on the 14th day of May 1965: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 47 
(Introduced by Rudolf C. Kokes, 41st 
District; H. C. Crandall, 46th District) 

Whereas inasmuch as the present boxcar 
shortage has been with us for several years 
and that it appears to be getting worse 
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instead of better, and inasmuch as it is 
having a depressing effect on grain markets 
and thereby on farm income in that export 
markets are being threatened, if not lost, 
because we are unable to move grain into 
export positions fast enough to satisfy ship- 
ping movements and thus grain may be more 
readily bought from other nations; and 

Whereas the available boxcar supply is 
totally inadequate; and 

Whereas often months elapse before grain 
can be moved for which orders for export 
have been received; and 

Whereas the shortage of cars has a serious 
d effect on the grain trade, and 
consequently on our agricultural economy; 
and 


Whereas Middle Western railroads are 
building cars but that these cars find their 
ways to Eastern and Southern U.S, area rall- 
roads and are retained there because it is 
cheaper, under existing levels of per diem 
rates, to rent a car than it is to own one: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 75th session assembled: 

1. That Congress be requested to enact 
legislation which will authorize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to set the per 
diem rates at a point that there will be an 
incentive to all railroads to construct or to 
purchase rolling stock rather than to rent 
them from other railroads. 

2. That printed copies of this resolution 
be sent by the clerk of the legislature to 
the President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to each 
Member of Congress from Nebraska, to the 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, the chairman of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and to the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

PHILIP C. SORENSEN, 
President of the Legislature. 

I, Hugo F. Srb, hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of Legis- 
lative Resolution 47, which was passed by 


the ture of Nebraska in 75th regular 
session on the 14th day of May 1965. 
Hugo F. San, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 


Anniversary of the Independence of Ísrael 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, 17 
years ago, on May 14, 1948, a new state 
gained its independence and took its 
rightful place as a full member of the 
family of free and sovereign nations. 

This was an independence which had 
been long sought, for which there had 
been bitter fighting and which was so 
richly deserved. The independence of 
Israel is the story of great determination 
and courage which lasted for over 2,000 
years. During this period there was the 
continuing struggle of a people to re- 
establish their country on the site where 
their ancestors had lived, worked, and 
prayed. Always there was the one great 
resounding and unifying spirit—hatik- 
vah—hope. 

Israel’s independence was gained with 
the sweat and blood of hundreds and 
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thousands of Jews. Even after it gained 
its independence this country has had to 
maintain a continual vigilance against 
the harassment and aggression of its 
Arab neighbors. This did not deter 
them, however, as the Israelis have been 
steeled to this type of adversity. This 
strength and determination is exemplified 
by the term applied to people born in 
Israel before independence—sabrah—the 
thorny and tough bush indigenous to 
that area. 

Also, constant intimidation did not 
hamper the fantastic growth and 
strengthening of this nation. In many 
ways Israel’s struggle for independence 
and its growth parallels that of our own 
country. Perhaps the most noticeable 
similarity is the pioneering spirit which 
built our Nation and which is now a 
major factor in the development of 
Israel. 

Israel is an oasis of growth, stability, 
and democracy in the Middle East. Ina 
land which was once a desolate and bar- 
ren desert new cities and flourishing 
crops now abound. Not only has Israel 
made great strides in its own economic 
development but she is now assisting 
other developing nations of the free 
world through technical assistance. This 
country has also become a focal point of 
culture and learning. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pride that I join my distinguished col- 
leagues in congratulating Israel on 17 
years of progress. I wish her all success 
and good fortune for continued prosper- 
ity and growth. 


The AID Research and Analysis Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the widening of the economic 
gap between the have and the have-not 
nations is to be reversed, we must bring 
to the development of these nations the 
catalyst of scientific research and de- 
velopment, a catalyst that has spurred 
our own economy so significantly in the 
past 20 years. We must use science to 
leapfrog many of the stages of economic 
development and to bring the less-de- 
veloped nations quickly into the modern 
world, a world, after all, that depends 
on science and technology for its eco- 
nomic progress. 

Recognizing this, the 87th Congress 
wrote into the Foreign Assistance Act 
provision for an appropriation for re- 
search and analysis. Under this author- 
ization, pioneering work is being carried 
on by the Agency for International De- 
velopment aimed at bringing the power 
of modern science to bear on the complex 
problems of the less-developed world. 
Since then, a research program has been 
developed in AID which spans the broad 
spectrum of scientific and economic re- 
search, from public health to the study 
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of social change, from agriculture to sys- 
tems analysis, from research on material 
resources to the development of better 
education techniques. 

One of the major areas of AID re- 
search is directed toward that most fun- 
damental problem, the shortage of food. 
It is a problem whose priority rests not 
only on humanitarian grounds but also 
on the fact that economic and social de- 
velopment is firmly linked to the ade- 
quacy of nutrition. Whenever the quan- 
tity and quality of nutrition is raised, 
there is an almost automatic increase in 
productivity, in the effectiveness of edu- 
cation, and in the intangible but all- 
important spirit of progress. Research 
on agricultural production is thus a jus- 
tifiably important phase of AlD's pro- 
gram, 

One of AID’s most dramatic agricul- 
tural research efforts is aimed at eradi- 
cating the tsetse fiy, the carrier of try- 
panosomiasis infection in both animals 
and humans; it thus has implications as 
important to public health as to agri- 
culture. The widespread presence of the 
tsetse fly in Africa severely limits the 
utilization of land for agricultural pur- 
poses, and the use of insecticides is very 
expensive and generally impractical. As 
a result, vast areas of Africa’s arable land 
are today unused, solely because of 
tsetse fly infestation. An AID research 
program, conducted through AID financ- 
ing of U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists, is aimed at developing a 
method of eradicating the tsetse fly from 
large areas of Africa. Using techniques 
of chemical sterilization of the fiies 
originally developed to eliminate the 
cattle screw-worm in the United States, 
these scientists have achieved highly 
promising results and are soon to launch 
a comprehensive field trial in southern 
Rhodesia. The results to date show 
promise that this project may lead to one 
of the major research achievements of 
this decade. 

Another AID project in agriculture, 
again executed for AID by the USDA, is 
showing the potential of making cereal 
crops in Africa vastly more productive. 
This program, begun 2 years ago, is at- 
tempting to raise the yield of corn, millet, 
and sorghum, the basic staples of a broad 
belt of African nations. Results already 
have yielded an increase in the produc- 
tivity of corn in experimental plots in 
Kenya from 25 bushels per acre to almost 
200 per acre. 

Attacking the problems of agriculture 
through increased acreage and improved 
crop yields is not sufficient, however. 
Recognizing this, AID is sponsoring a 
number of studies on the economic, 
political, and social aspects of agricul- 
ture. The most comprehensive program 
in this area is with the University of Wis- 
consin, whose land tenure center has been 
created through AID support to examine 
the vital problem of land reform in 
South America, in terms of the legal, 
political, and social systems which are 
making land reform more or less work- 
able. Field work has been carried out in 
eight Latin American countries, dozens 
of Latin American and U.S. scholars have 
become engaged in attacking these prob- 
lems, and most important, the findings 
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of -these studies are being used by 
agrarian reform planners in Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Chile, and other Latin Ameri- 
can nations. Possibly the most profound 
result of the land tenure program is the 
fact that Latin Americans associated 
with the program are increasingly being 
placed by their own countries in policy- 
making positions. 

Another area where both basic human 
needs and economic necessity compel 
AID's attention is in the field of public 
health. Here, AID research is supporting 
the worldwide effort at malaria eradica- 
tion. This eradication effort, executed 
through AID's technical assistance pro- 
gram and the World Health Organiza- 
tion, has had some momentous successes: 
in India, the number of malaria cases 
per year has been reduced astonishingly, 
from over 100 million to less than 100 
thousand cases per year. The activities 
of AID-supported research have not only 
increased the effectiveness of the eradi- 
cation program but have resulted in an- 
nual savings of over $3 million. In addi- 
tion, AID research, through an agree- 
ment with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
is initiating a program to discover meth- 
ods for eliminating the last insecticide- 
resistant areas of malarial infection. So 
long as such focuses of resistance exist, 
the disease can sweep back, at any time, 
to again subjugate the tropical countries 
of the world; it is the aim of this research 
to make available the tools for the com- 
plete eradication which is necessary. 
Thus, a small problem of today is being 
prevented from growing into a major 
problem of tomorrow. 

Another area of intense ATD research 
interest is in enhancing the development 
of those human capabilities so essential 
to the viability of the less-developed na- 
tions. AID Research has, for example, 
embarked on à pioneering program of 
mathematics curriculum development in 
the English-speaking countries of Africa. 
At this time, African children in over 400 
schools are learning mathematics the 
modern way and with examples familiar 
to them, in a highly successful field test 
of teaching materials developed by Afri- 
cans themselves, under the direction of a 
team of eminent researchers drawn from 
all over the United States. A similar 
Program is underway in developing sci- 
ence curriculums. Through programs 
like this, AID is attempting to make it 
possible for the peoples of the less-de- 
veloped world to leap, in one generation, 
from a primitive, preliterate way of life 
to the mainstream of modern society. 

AID has learned, through its opera- 
tions, that new agricultural] methods, 
new technologies, new ways of doing 
many things will too often not “sell” 
themselves. It is true, of course, that 
even in the most advanced nations like 
the United States, where change is the 
way of life, long periods of time are 
needed for the farmers of a region to 
accept a hybrid seed, or for teachers to 
begin teaching math in a manner differ- 
ént from the way it was taught in 1800. 
The conditions which accelerate and re- 
tard the acceptance and disffusion of in- 
novation are thus of vital interest to AID, 
and a number of studies relevant to this 
Problem are being carried on. 


May 
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I have touched on only a small sample 
of the many projects underway. Ofpar- 
ticular interest to me are other projects 
on the development of foam plastics for 
low-cost housing, the use of new com- 
puter simulation techniques for sophis- 
ticated economic planning in order to 
maximize the usefulness of AID’s re- 
sources and national resources, the role 
of universities in political change in 
Latin America, the impact of invest- 
ments in housing, health, and other sec- 
tors on overall economic growth, the 
creation of high-protein food supple- 
ments, the development of national ac- 
counts systems in the less-developed 
countries, the rational planning of trans- 
portation, and a number of other im- 
portant problems, including the evalua- 
tion of AID operational programs. 

I need not elaborate or expand on 
these programs, for I believe it is already 
clear that AID is utilizing its very limited 
research resources in an imaginative and 
fertile way. I turn now to what I under- 
stand to be new directions for research in 
AID. Under the leadership of the Sci- 
ence Director of AID, Dr. John Wilkes, 
and with the guidance of the distin- 
guished scientists on AID’s Research Ad- 
visory Committee, chaired by Dr. Walsh 
McDermott, and of AID Administrator 
David Bell, new spheres of action are be- 
ing defined for AID’s Office of Research 
and Analysis, 

First, there are new areas where mod- 
ern science must be tapped for its con- 
tribution, among them population 
dynamics, where research on the ac- 
ceptance of family limitation methods 
is urgently needed—and where the Cath- 
olic Church, particularly in Latin Amer- 
ica, is taking the lead; food technology, 
where great potential lies for alleviating 
the earth's food shortage, through new 
preservation and storage techniques; 
power production and distribution, where 
nuclear engineering may free the power 
resources of nations from the limitations 
of natural resources, and thus provide 
the widespread powerbase that is essen- 
tial to industrialization; and the develop- 
ment of a scientific capability within the 
less-developed nations themselves, so 
that the catalyst of science can eventu- 
ally come from within. 

And, second, ther are new scientific 
approaches and technologies that should 
be of great use in solving the demanding, 
unusually complex problems of social and 
economic development. One of these 
techniques is advanced systems analysis, 
which my own State of California, under 
the imaginative leadership of Gov. Pat 
Brown, is utilizing to help solve several 
of its major economic and social prob- 
lems. It has a unique applicability to 
many of the complex, multivariable 
problems of development, and I am 
pleased that AID research is so forward 
looking as to utilize the power of this 
new methodology to serve its ends. 

Another area of clear applicability in 
which AID is becoming increasingly in- 
volved is the broad area of industrial 
technology. We are the most techno- 
logically advanced nation on the earth; 
let us, by all means, use this source of 
strength in our efforts to aid the less- 
developed world. It will, of course, be 
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found here, as it has in other areas of 
advanced technology, that simple adop- 
tion of American technologies will often 
not succeed, that research on adapting 
them to the new conditions of other parts 
of the world will be required. But the 
scientists and engineers of this country 
are well equipped to address these prob- 
lems of adaptation, if only they are 
mobilized. This mobilization AID will 
attempt to accomplish. 

Finally, a third new era area of AID 
interest that is particularly exciting to 
me is the utilization of space technology. 
The ultimate implications of this field 
for the acceleration of development are 
staggering. I know that AID research is 
looking with interest at the potential of 
satellities for both meteorological and 
educational telecommunications pur- 
poses. One of the seldom realized facts 
about space technology is that, although 
the engineering development costs are 
high, the ultimate products may be very 
inexpensive compared to conventional 
methods of accomplishing the same ob- 
jectives. In this instance, for example, 
local tie-ins with a world meteorologi- 
cal system can provide daily weather 
forecasts to the less-developed countries 
at extremely low cost. The effect of havy- 
ing such forecasts available will have an 
enormous impact in national planning 
and on many facets of a nation’s eco- 
nomic life. Similarly the use of a satel- 
lite for broadcasting educational televi- 
sion programs over a wide geographic 
area could be far cheaper than the usual 
educational methods. Providing it is 
feasible to build an entire educational 
system around television—and the ex- 
perience of the Department of the In- 
terior in American Samoa indicates that 
at least under certain conditions it is 
not only feasible but effective as well— 
satellite broadcasting could make possi- 
ble a dramatic upgrading and expansion, 
over whole continents, of basic educa- 
tion, adult literacy, vocational and skill 
training, and the communication of in- 
formation of all sorts—weather, news, 
methods of agricultural practices, sani- 
tation techniques, and so forth. 

These efforts at using science for de- 
velopment of course cost money. The 
$12 million earmarked for research in 
this year’s bill is a modest sum, indeed, 
considering the magnitude and scope of 
the problems that AID faces and the con- 
tribution that I believe scientific research 
can make toward solving those prob- 
lems. The selection of areas of con- 
centration made by the Office of Research 
and Analysis has been a judicious one, but 
it must be recognized that its limited 
funds have compelled a choice of only a 
minute number of the problems which it 
could fruitfully examine. Its $12 mil- 
lion is, after all, less than one one-thou- 
sandth of the Federal Government’s an- 
nual research and development budget. 

One of the effects of its modest budget 
is to prevent it from supporting any ex- 
tensive engineering development work, or 
large-scale field trials of new techniques 
or technologies, or the kind of extensive 
survey research on the attitudes and mo- 
tivations of the people of the less-devel- 
oped countries that most experts agree 
is essential to development planning, or 
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use of the pilot study approach of exam- 
ining whole areas from a multidisciplin- 
ary point of view while making a com- 
prehensive attack on development prob- 
lems. 

All these methods could, I am sure, 
prove themselves most useful in the ful- 
fillment of AlD's mission, were funds 
available; however, they are all of a char- 
acter that makes them too expensive for 
the present budget of AID Research. I 
should like to point out, however, a fact 
about the economics of science. Amer- 
ican industry has learned in the last 
two decades that investment in research 
and development pays off handsomely. 
It is true that research and development 
is expensive, particularly in the areas of 
“big science,” with its massive hardware 
of satellites, nuclear reactors, and such. 
However, the benefits of “big science” are 
more than commensurate with the size 
of the initial investment; and certain ad- 
vances can be made only wtih bigness. 

The AID research and analysis pro- 
gram has already demonstrated, within 
its more limited scope, the dramatic 
benefits that can accrue from an invest- 
ment in research on the problems of the 

. developing nations. As it continues to 
mobilize science in new ways, with huge 
potential good for the peoples of the 
world, I wish it well. 


Last Chance for the Nation’s Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 11, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Saturday Review magazine recently pub- 
lished a series of articles dealing with 
“The Fouling of the American Environ- 
ment.” These articles are written on 
all aspects of pollution in our environ- 
ment and I recommend this issue as 
must reading for all thoughtful persons 
interested in the war on pollution. 

I would like to commend Saturday 
Review's editor, Norman Cousins, for 
this great service to responsible journal- 
ism. I was particularly impressed by 
the article on water pollution, “Last 
Chance for the Nation’s Waterways,” 
written by Robert and Leona Rienow. 
The Rienows have done a superb job of 
reporting and digesting vast sources of 
material to come up with a very succinct 
analysis of the problems of water pollu- 
tion. They point out in a significant 
way, that even with vast sums of money 
expended by Federal, State, and local 
sources, in the final analysis it is up to 
the public opinion to pave the way for 
needed reforms in this area. 

Their article appears as follows: 
Last CHANCE FOR THE NATION'S WATERWAYS 
(By Robert and Leona Train Rienow) 

In the Middle Ages a knight going forth 
on horseback at dawn found his nostrils as- 
sailed by the gutter rivulets that had been 
casually dumped from second-story windows 
during the night. Several centuries of en- 
lightenment later, a knight of industry, tak- 
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ing his morning constitutional along a river, 
finds his nostrils assailed by the same ancient 
and unwelcome odor. Modern man possesses 
(or knows how to find) the answers to the 
disposal of every kind of waste—if he is in- 
terested enough. To date, however, he has 
been too occupied with other matters. 

The crime is now catching up with him. 
The bulldozer operator at the town dump, 
who for years has been shoving refuse over 
the edge of a gorge, discovers one morning 
that the gorge is filled up. And after genera- 
tions of irresponsibly channeling their wastes 
into the waters beneath and around the land, 
Americans now find themselves faced with 
the fact that the wastes exceed the ability 
of the surface waters to absorb them. In- 
deed, where septic tanks are close, even the 
earth is spongy with wastes that befoul the 
underground water. The situation is in 
crisis; the problem must be met, and no 
longer by halfhearted, niggardly half- 
financed measures, 

So pressing is the issue that President 
Johnson eyen championed the cause of clean 
waters in his state of the Union message, 
labeling it a primary goal of his administra- 
tion. Governors, chambers of commerce, and 
public-spirited industries have begun to 
pledge their efforts. But how deep have we 
sunk into the pollution mire? How great, 
actually, is the need now? And, how can we 
attack so long-neglected a condition? 

There is exciting hope of restoring our 
waterways, but the effort will be so vast, so 
demanding, so costly that unless the public 
is prepared now to meet it, the Job will be 
impossible. 

The Mississippi now bears more sludge 
than mud. The once glittering Milwaukee 
River is overlaid with a bubbly slime, and 
one no longer sees the gay throngs of swim- 
mers that once crowded the mill race, or fish- 
ernmen proudly bearing long strings of pike 
and bass. The Mahoning steams with heat 
from coke ovens, all life destroyed. The 
North Branch of the Potomac is suffused with 
sulfuric acid that corrodes boats, bridges, 
even dams. Then there is the storied Po- 
tomac itself, upon whose polluted estuary 
more than 65 million cubic feet of silt de- 
scend each year, slowly smothering it. The 
Delaware’s noxious waters threaten the 
drinking water of Camden, N.J., and other 
localities. Large areas of the Providence 
River and Narragansett Bay have been sealed 
off from fishing because they swarm with in- 
fectious diseases. The Kalamazoo can stom- 
ach no more industrial poisons. 

Yet who can point fingers from the banks 
of a clean stream? Not the people on the 
Fox. Nor on the Mohawk, nor on the Huson. 
Nor on the Connecticut, nor on the Charles. 
Nor on the San Joaquin, the Colorado, or the 
Red. Nor on the Coosa or Nolichucky. 

These are the flowing surface waters which, 
with the help of lakes (the pollution of the 
Great Lakes themselves has risen so greatly 
that numerous beaches have had to be 
closed), supply three-fourths or more of all 
Americans with their drinking water. It is 
to these rivers that industry must look for 
its progress, for without plentiful and reason- 
ably clean water, industry dies. 

Driving into Biloxi, Miss., from the west 
recently, we saw the beaches of white sand. 
Here children splash in the warm bay water 
and play leapfrog over a series of great con- 
duits that emerge from under the highway 
and cut across the sands into the water. 
But we slowed down in disbelief at the sight 
of the green and black slime at the mouths 
of the pipes, an excrescence into which the 
youngsters were digging their toes with glee. 

At the next filling station we asked about 
the pipes. “Just drainage,” shrugged the 
proprietor, 

“You don’t mean those are sewage out- 
lets?” we asked. 

“Oh, I imagine a little sewage here and 
there, but it flows away fast. Nothing to 
worry about. It’s the best beach in the 
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country—you should see the crowds of kids 
on a hot day.” 

Sixty miles along the coast we entered the 
attractive city of Mobile. Boys and girls 
were risking their lives in the heavy traffic, 
stopping cars to sell cartons of doughnuts. 
What's the money for?“ we asked the pretty 
teenager who took our cash. "For the chil- 
dren’s hospital,” she said. “We need a 
million,” 

It is unscientific to draw any parallel be- 
tween the demand for children’s hospitals 
and beaches covered with green or black 
slime. It is precipitate to link, for instance, 
the uncounted hordes of new viruses with 
the increasing befoulment of our world. Yet 
New York’s Governor Rockefeller does not 
find the two conditions unconnected. 
Speaking of the historic Hudson, he stated 
bluntly, and to wide bipartisan applause: 
“For 10 miles south of Albany * there 
are no fish, but sludge worms, leeches, rattall 
maggots, the larvae of flles—the handwriting 
on the wall to us, undeniable handwriting 
on the wall, that warns us to stop polluting 
our lakes and rivers, to stop treating our 
waterways as if they were open sewers.” 
These conditions, he went on, have brought 
us to the brink of an emergency in which 
the health and future of the State are at 
stake. 

And, at the recent legislative correspond- 
ents’ annual show, Charles H, Palmer, the 
Governor's assistant secretary, offered a ditty, 
part of which (to the tune of “Lazy River") 
went: 


“Up the dirty river where the 
sewage flows, 
Say, any time you're near there 
better hold your nose. 
Swimmin' in that stuff you had best 
avoid; 
Get yourself a mouthful and you 
risk typhoid.” 


What are the major pollutants that are 
saturating rivers, lakes, and ocean beaches? 
What are Americans drinking when they lift 
their water glasses, their beer mugs, their 
coffee cups? 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare lists eight major categories: 
(1) sewage, (2) infectious agents, (3) plant 
nutrients, (4) organical chemical exotics, (5) 
mineral and chemical substances, (6) sedi- 
ments, (7) radioactive substances, and (8) 
heat. 

Sewage includes both domestic sewage 
and food-processing wastes. Barnett Fow- 
ler, columist of the Albany, N.Y., Times 
Union, writes: “In Troy recently it was 
brought out that the Hudson there is a 
slimy cesspool filled with floating garbage 
and eels clamoring for bloody chicken 
waste. * * * Divers who worked on the Mo- 
hawk have run into water so foul, so murky, 
that is was an invisible world,” 

Aerobic bacteria and oxygen are able to 
reduce a certain amount of sewage, but we 
have overburdened our streams until the 
dissolved oxygen has fallen below four parts 
in a mililon. At this point all life dies; the 
river becomes an eyil-smelling septic tank, 
rank with vicious diseases. “Every river 
system in America is now polluted,” as- 
serted the President in his February 8 


message. 

In 1964, it is estimated, we dumped into 
our once sparkling streams the equivalent of 
the sewage of some 82 million persons. By 
1980 we expect to load our waters with the 
equivalent of 92 million persons’ sewage. 
And industry discharges an equal amount of 
oxygen-demanding wastes. Thus the present 
sewage load adds up to the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 165 million, and the figure will 
be more that 185 million by 1980. But our 
streams have already given up. 

Infectious agents encompass a menacing 
band of killers, including new viruses of 
all types. After all, we cannot expect to pour 
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into our surface waters all the discharges 
from mortuaries, hospitals, and slaughtering 
plants with immunity from plague forever. 
Enteric and tuberculosis bacteria, hepatitis, 
polio, diphtheria, typhoid—you name it, Old 
Man River has it. He can even produce a 
few hundred more you can't name. 

The third category of pollution, plant 
nutrients, isa startler; we have come to think 
of the 5-10-5 we tote home for our gardens 
as the gardeners’ best friend. But leached 
out of the soil from vast agricultural areas 
to saturate our rivers, fertilizers, says HEW, 
become a real problem. They stimulate rank 
plant life to choke streams with “an unnat- 
ural green soup” causing death to fish, a 
strong ordor of decay, and toxic materials— 
not the least of which is strychnine. 

However, it is the fourth pollutant the 
organic chemical exotics, that is the newest 
and perhaps the most dangerous. Soap 
manufacturers are now promising that they 
will switch over from the hard detergents 
that have been transforming our rivers into 
avalanches of fluff, and will use a softer brand 
after June 30, 1965. But we are also flooding 
our waters with the residues of lethal pesti- 
cides and weed killers. DDT has been found 
in every river in the country; Aldin (one ap- 
plication lasts a full year and kills eighteen 
types of insects) is universal; 0-nitrochloro- 
benzine has been traced in 1,000 miles of the 
Mississippi; benzene compounds and xylenes, 
naphtholene, and pyridine are present in 
other rivers too numerous to list. Unfor- 
tunately, most of these deadly modern poi- 
sons cannot be filtered out, and, more unfor- 
tunately, they haven't been in use long 
enough for authorities to know their cumula- 
tive effect on the human body. 

There are, in the fifth category, other 
mineral and chemical pollutants of older’ 
derivation—salts from natural rock deposits, 
sulfates, and the acids from coal mine oper- 
ations, and “accidents.” Serious acid seep- 
ages have accurred in the Potomac, Delaware, 
Susquehanna, Mississippi, and Ohio, as well 
as in almost all Western rivers. In Min- 
nesota in 1963, when winter burst storage 
tanks and released 3 million gallons of deadly, 
sticky fuel oll over the Mississippi nesting 
grounds of millions of water fowl, Gov. Karl 
Rolvaag had to call out the National Guard 
to try to rescue what birds it could from the 
slaughter. 

Sixth, sediment as a pollutant of our rivers 
has been plaguing us ever since the first 
watershed was thoughtlessly stripped of its 
soll-protecting forest and exposed to the 
Tavages of the spring rains. The Mississippi 
Carries 500 million tons of mud into the delta 
annually, and the beautiful Eel River, which 
once made a fairlyand of the California 
coastal redwoods, has now been turned into 
a rolling flood of yellow mud by the gutted- 
earth procedures of the lumbermen and an 
unfathomable blunder by the State tself: 
a four-lane righway that runs straight 
through the heart of the groves. 

While the silt problem is the oldest, the 
addition to our water supply of radioactive 
wastes, the seventh culprit, is one of our 
most recent contributions to water pollution. 
Radiation enters our waters from uranium 
milling, atomic reactors, medical laboratories, 
mortuaries, hospitals, and industries. At 
Present this discharge is minute, but Dr. 
Earnest F. Golyna, professor of sanitary en- 
gineering at the University of Texas, says that 
by 1990 such discharges, “safely” diluted, 
wouid fill a lake the size of the Lone Star 
State 15 feet deep. Other experts assert flatly 
that there is no such thing as safe dilution. 

Finally, we come upon a pollutant that few 
Tecognize as such: it is heat. Steel mills, 
Coke ovens, petroleum refineries; steam tur- 
bine electricity plants, and atomic reactors 
Graw immense quantities of water from 
Streams and return it hot or warm, killing 
Most fish and other aquatic life. We are 
told that, according to projections of the 
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gross national product, heat pollution will 
multiply eight times during the next 35 years. 

This, then, is the state of emergency we are 
in at present. What can be done about the 
situation rests inevitably on how aroused the 
public becomes and on its willingness to pay 
the price fu. partial restoration of America’s 
waterways. (After all, just the separation of 
storm and waste sewers in Chicago alone—a 
real necessity in every community if we 
would save our surface waters—would cost 
more than a billion dollars. The future de- 
pends, too, on the fate of the administration's 
Water Quality Act of 1965, which is already 
halfway through Congress. But, in the end, 
it will depend primarily on public support. 
How many citizens will demand, for example, 
that other States follow Nebraska's lead and 
legally ban hard detergents? When will the 
citizenry give first priority in its budgets to 
the elemental matter of treating and dis- 
posing of its own waste products? And how 
long will people allow the timber producers of 
the West to spray their acres with DDT, 
against the advice of the Federal Pest Review 
Board and to the complete detriment of water 
quality? 

Proded by the White House, there is now 
a pronounced shift in the official attitude 
toward water pollution. The bureaucratic 
torpor is dissipating. Industry is mo longer 
brazen about its wastes. But until our well- 
plumbered citizenry in general commits itself 
to antipollution appropriations and to strong 
individual support of clean waters, Americans 
are doomed to chant, along with Charles Pal- 
mer at the Legislative Correspondents’ annual 
dinner: 


“You keep going your way, 
I'll keep going my way, 
River, stay away from our door.” 


Twenty-five New Food Stamp Projects 
Eliminated by Appropriations Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
author of Public Law 88-525 establish- 
ing the nationwide food stamp program, 
I am, of course, anxious to see this pro- 
gram expanded as rapidly as possible to 
areas of the Nation which want, but do 
not yet have, food stamp projects in op- 
eration. The program originally began 
as a pilot operation with only 8 projects 
in severely depressed areas; later it was 
enlarged on an experimental basis to 40 
counties and 3 cities, with the entire 
costs financed out of section 32 funds. 

After the enactment of Public Law 
88-525 last August, $60 million was ap- 
propriated to finance operations for the 
remainder of this fiscal year—at a level 
of $75 million a year—and more than 
60 additional projects have been added 
to the program this year. Several more 
are to be added next month, at which 
time there will be 110 projects operating 
in 29 States. 

Under Public Law 88-525, the program 
in the 1966 fiscal year was to be enlarged 
further to a level of $100 million a year. 
This would have made possible the addi- 
tion of 28 new projects, including the 
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District of Coumbia, the city of Balti- 
more, the city of Providence, and numer- 
ous other localities in Alabama, Alaska, 
California, Georgia, Hawaii, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
Texas, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

TWENTY -FIVE-PERCENT BUDGET CUT WOULD LOP 

OFF 25 PROJECTS 


However, Mr. Speaker, the action of 
the Committee on Appropriations in 
cutting back the budget for the food 
stamp program in the coming year from 
$100 million to $75 million would 
mean—if allowed to stand—that only 2 
or 3 of the 28 additional areas scheduled 
to come into the program in the new 
fiscal year beginning July 1 could be in- 
cluded. ~ 

Thus, 25 of the following 28 areas— 
listed along with their Representatives 
in the House—would be forced to go for 
another year without the benefits of this 
excellent program, and their needy 
families would be denied the opportu- 
nity to enjoy a well-rounded nutritious 
diet at a cost they can afford: 

Alabama: Lauderdale County, ROBERT E. 
JONES. 

Alaska: RALPH J. Rivers, at large (specific 
area not designated). 

California (specific area not designated). 

District of Columbia. 

Georgia: Habersham County and Hail 
County, PHILLIP M. LANDRUM. 

Hawail: Spark M. Marsunaca and PATSY 
T. Mixx, at large (specific area not desig- 
nated). 

Maine: Androscoggin County, WIIAAANt D. 
HATHAWAY. 

Maryland: 

City of Baltimore, EpwarD A. GARMATZ, 
Grorce H. FALLON, SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL. 

Dorchester County, Rocers C. B. MORTON. 

Michigan, Wayne Countyt; JOHN CONYERS, 
dr., Weston E. Vivian, James G. O'HARA, 
CHARLES C. Dices, Jr., Luc N. Nepzr, WI. 
LIAM D. Forp, JoHN D, DINĞELL, MARTHA W. 
GRIFFITHS, BILLIE S. FARNUM. 

Minnesota, Ramsey County, 
KARTH. 

Mississippi: 

Chickasaw County: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 

Coahoma County: Jam L. WHITTEN. 

Harrison County: WILLIAM M. COLMER. 

Jones County: WILLIAM M. COLMER. 

Loundes County: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY. 

Madison County: PRENTICE L. WALKER. 

Nevada, Clark County: WALTER S. BARING 
(AL). 

New Jersey: (Specific area not designated). 

New York, Erie County Welfare District: 
Ricmarp D. MCCARTHY, HENRY P. Smirn, III. 
THADDEUS J. DULSK!. 

Rhode Island: City of Providence: FERNAND 
J. St GERMAIN, JOHN E. FOGARTY. 

Texas; (Specific area not designated). 

Vermont: (Specific area not designated). 

West Virginia: 

Boone County: Jonn M. SLACK, JR. 

Fayette County: JAMES KEE. 

Kanawha County: JoHN M, SLACK, JR. 

Raleigh County: Jon M, Stack, JR. 

MORE THAN 300 ADDITIONAL AREAS ALSO WANT 
FOOD STAMP PLANS 


In addition to setting back, for at least 
a year, the inclusion of the 25 areas 
which had been scheduled to come into 
the program during the 1966 fiscal year 
under a $100 million budget, Mr. Speak- 
er, the action of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations would mean further ex- 
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2 The city of Detroit is one of the 43 pilot 
areas. 
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tended delays for 339 additional locali- 
ties in 35 States, for which State wel- 
fare agencies have formally requested 
food stamp projects. Even under a 
$100 million annual budget, they could 
not be included in the coming year; but 
if the $75 million figure were to stand, 
it would take a tremendous effort to gear 
up the program in the 1967 fiscal year 
to the $200 million level authorized in 
the enabling legislation. I doubt if the 
committee, or the Congress, next year 
would try to go from a $75 million toa 
$200 million level overnight. On the 
other hand, if we advance, as scheduled, 
in the 1966 fiscal year to the $100 million 
level proposed in the budget, it would 
be that much more practical to reach 
the $200 million level the following year, 
as the law provides. 

Those areas on the waiting list, more 
than 300 of them, and their Representa- 
tives, are as follows: 

PENDING REQUESTS FOR THE Foop STAMP PRO- 
GRAM SUBMITTED BY STATE WELFARE AGEN- 
Cres UNDER THE Foop STAMP Act, AS OF 
May 21, 1965 
Alabama: Greene County: 

SELDEN, Jr. 

Alaskan: RALPH J. Rivers, at large. 

Arkansas: 

Bradley County: OREN HARRIS, 

Crittenden County: E. C. GATHINGS. 

Lonoke County: Wunun D. Mitts. 

Mississippi County: E. C. GATHINGS. 

Conway County: WILBUR D. MILLS. 

Johnson County: James W. TRIMBLE. 

Monroe County: WILBUR D. MILS. 

Dallas County: OREN HARRIS. 

Poinsett County: E. C. GATHINGS, 

Prairie County: WILBUR D. MLS. 

Greene County: E. C. GaTHINGs. 

Faulkner County: Wmavur D. Mitts. 

Ouachita County: OREN HARRIS. 

Perry County: WILBUR D. Mitts. 

California *: 

City and county of San Francisco: PHILIP 
Burton and WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD. 

Los Angeles County: Cece R. KING, CHET 
Horw, H. ALLEN SMITH, AuGusTUS F. 
HaWwKINs, James C. CORMAN, DELWIN M. 
CLAWSON, GLENNARD P. LIPSCOMB, RONALD B. 
CAMERON, JAMES ROOSEVELT, Ep REINECKE, 
ALPHONSO BELL, GEORGE E. Brown, JR., ED- 
warp R. ROYBAL, CHARLES H. WILSON., CRAIG 
HOSMER. 

Kings County: HARLAN HAGEN. 

Merced County: JEFFERY COHELAN. 

Solano County: ROBERT L. Leccert, 

Butte County: HAaRoLD T. JOHNSON. 

Santa Clara County: CHARLES S. GUBSER. 

Imperial County: JOHN V. TUNNEY. 

Plumas County: HAROLD T. JOHNSON. 

Contra Costa County: JoHN F. BALDWIN. 

Inyo County: Harotp T. JOHNSON. 

Sacramento County: JomN E. Moss. 

San Diego County: Rosgerr C. Wiso and 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN. z 

Riverside County: JoHN V. TUNNEY. 

Colorado: 

Baca County: Pranx E. Evans. 

Bent County: FRANK E. Evans. 

Boulder County: Roy H. McVicxer. 

Cheyenne County: Prank E. Evans. R 

Crowley County: Frang E. Evans. 

Custer County: FRANK E. Evans. 

Delta County: War xn N. ASPINALL. 

Elbert County: Prank E. Evans. 

Garfield County: WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 

Gunnison County: Wayne N. ASPINALL. 

Huerfano County: FRANK E. Evans. 

Jackson County: Wayne N. ASPINALL. 

Jefferson County: Roy H. McVICKER. 

Logan County: WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 

Mesa County: Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

Phillips County: Warxx N. ASPINALL. 

Pueblo County: PRANK E. Evans. 


Footnote at end of speech. 
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Rio Grande County: WAYNE N. ASPINALL. 
San Miguel County: Warne N. ASPINALL. 
Washington County: FRANK E. Evans. 
Connecticut: 

Welfare District No. 2, New Haven area: 
JoHN STEPHEN MonacaAN and ROBERT N. 
GIAIMo. 

Welfare District No. 7, Middletown area: 
WILLIAM L. Sr. ONGE. 

Georgia: 

Cherokee County: PHILLIP M. LANDRUM. 

Bibb County: JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


Hawali?: SPARK M. MATSUNAGA AND PATSY 
T. MINK at large. 
Indiana: 


Daviess County: WILLIAM G. BRAY. 
Gibson County: WILLIAM G. Bray. 

Lake County: Ray J. MADDEN. 

Morgan County: Ray J. MADDEN. 
Newton County: CHARLES A. HALLECK. 
Orange County: Lee H. HAMİLTON. 
Pike County: WINFIELD K. DENTON. 
Vermillion County: RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSA. 
Wells County: E. Ross ADAIR. 

Decatur County: RALPH HARVEY, 
Franklin County; Les H. HAMILTON. 
Madison County: J. EDWARD ROUSH. 
Marshall County: JOHN BRADEMAS. 
Switzerland County: LEE H. HAMILTON. 
Wayne County: RALPH HARVEY. 

Marion County: ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 
Crawford County: WINFIELD K. DENTON. 
Iowa: Cerro Gordo County: H. R. Gross. 
Kansas: 

Atchison County: CHESTER L. MIZE, 
Marion County: GARNER E. SHRIVER. 
Kentucky: 

Knox County: Hu LEE CARTER. 

Menifee County: Cart D. PERKINS. 

Bell County: TIM LEE CARTER. 

Elliott County: Car. D. PERKINS. 
Morgan County: Cart D. PERKINS. 
Edmonson County: WILLIAM H. NATCHER. 
Pike County: Cari D. PERKINS. 

Carter County: CARL D. PERKINS. 
Harlan County: TIM LEE CARTER. 
Bowen County‘ Cart D, PERKINS. 
Campbell County: FRANK CHELF. 

Clay County: TIM LEE CARTER. 

Jefferson County: CHARLES R. F. FARNSLEY. 
Kenton County: FRANK CHELF. f 
Laurel County: Tra LEE CARTER. 

Lee County: CARL D. PERKINS. 
Rockcastle County: TIM LEE CARTER. 
Whitley County: TIM LEE CARTER. 
Wolfe County: CARL D. PERKINS. 
Louisiana: 

Caddo Parish: Joe D. WAGGONNER, JR. 
Red River Parish: Jox D. WAGGONNER, JR. 
Franklin Parish: OTTO E. PASSMAN. 
West Carroll Parish; Orro E. PassMan. 
Tensas Parish: Orro E. PASSMAN. 

St. Helena Parish: JAMES H. MORRISON. 
Richland Parish: Orro E. PASSMAN. 
Vernon Parish: SPEEDY O. LONG. 

Sabin Parish: SPEEDY O. LONG. 

Iberville Parish: James H. Morrison. 
Jackson Parish: Orro E. PASSMAN. 

Allen Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 

Madison Parish: Orro E. PASSMAN. 
Concordia Parish: Orro E. PassMAN. 
Assumption Parish: EDwIN E. WILLIS. 
Jefferson Davis Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 
St. James Parish: HALE BOGGS. 

St. John Parish: Hate Boccs. 

St. Charles Parish: HALE BOGGS. 

Iberia Parish: EDWIN E. WILLIS. 
Orleans Parish: F, Enwand HÉBERT and HALE 

Boas. 

Lafayette Parish: EDWIN E. WILLIS. 
Cameron Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 
Lafouche Parish: EDWIN E, WILLIS. 
Jefferson Parish: Hate BOGGS. 

Calcasieu Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 
Maine: 

Washington County: WII D. HATH- 

AWAY. 

City of Waterville: STANLEY R. TUPPER. 
City of Portland: STANLEY R. TUPPER. 
City of Bangor: Wittiam D, HATHAWAY. 
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Michigan: 

Alger County: RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER. 

Arenac County: ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 

Berrien County: EowarD HUTCHINSON. 

Clare County: ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 

Clinton County: PauL H. Topp, JR. 

Eaton County: PauL H. Topp, JR. 

Gratiot County: ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 

Hillsdale County: EDWARD HUTCHINSON. 

Ingham County: CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Jackson County: CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Kalamazoo County: PauL H. Topp, JR. 

Kent County: GERALD R. FORD. 

Lake County: ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. 

Luce County: RAYMOND F, CLEVENGER, 

Mackinac County: RAYMOND F, CLEVENGER. 

Macomb County: James G. O'HARA. 

Midland County: ELFORD A. CEDERBERG. 

Monroe County: WESTON E. VIVIAN. 

Oakland County: WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD. 

5t. Clair County: JAMES HARVEY. 

Van Buren County: EDWARD HUTCHINSON. 

Washtenaw County: WESTON E. VIVIAN. 

Minnesota: 

Stearns County: ALEC OLSON. 

Renville County: ALEC OLSON. 

Big Stone County: ALEC OLSON. 

Becker County: ODIN LANGEN. 

Lyon County: ALEC OLSON. 

Lac qui Perle County: ALEC OLSON, 

Hubbard County: Om LANGEN. 

Dakota County: ALBERT H. QUIE. 

Crow Wing County: ALEC OLSON. 

Swift County: ALEC OLSON. 

Benton County: ALEC OLSON. 

City of Minneapolis: DONALD M. FRASER. 

Beltrami County: ODIN LANGEN. 

Clearwater County: ODIN LANGEN, 

Otter Tail County: ODIN LANGEN. 

Kandiyohi County: ALEC OLSON. 

Washington County: JosePH E. KARTH. 

Mississippi: 

Adams County: JosN B. WILLIAMS. 

Alcorn County: THOMAS G, ABERNETHY. 

Carroll County: Jamie L. WHITTEN. 

Claiborne County: JoHN B. WILLIAMS. 

Clay County: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY. 

Covington County: WILLIAM M. COLMER.® 

Forrest County: WiLLIam M. COLMER. 

Montgomery County: JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 

Jefferson Davis County: WII AN M. CoL- 
MER. 

Lawrence County: WILLIAM M. COLMER. 

Oktibbeha County: THOMAS G. ABERNETHY. 

Perry County: WiLLIAM M. COLMER. 

Pike County: JoHN B. WILLIAMS. 

Quitman County: JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 

Scott County: PRENTICE L. WALKER. 

Tallahatchie County: Jamie L. WHITTEN. 

Tippah County: JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 

Union County: JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 

Wilkinson County: Joun B. WILLIAMS. 

Sunflower County, JAMIE L. WHITTEN. 

Wayne County: WLAN M. COLMER. 

Smith County: Prenriss L. WALKER. 

Montana: 

Cascade County: James F. Battin. 

Deer Lodge County: ARNOLD OLSEN. 

Nebraska; 

Custer County: Davin T. MARTIN. 

Cheyenne County: Davm T. MARTIN. 

Scotts Bluff County: Davin T. MARTIN. 

Adams County: Davi T. MARTIN. 

Hall County: Davm T. MARTIN. 

Sarpy County: GLENN C. CUNNINGHAM. 

Nevada: 

Washoe County: 
large. 

New Mexico: Colfax County, Union County, 
Harding County, Quay County, Guadelupe 
County, Torrance County, DeBaca County. 
Curry County, Lincoln County, Otero County, 
Eddy County, Roosevelt County, Lea County, 
Chaves County: THomas G. Monnts and E. 8. 
JOHNNY WALKER, at large. 

New Jersey * 

North Carolina: 

Clay County: Roy A. TAYLor. 

Mitchell County: Bas. Lee WHITENER. 

Macon County: Roy A. TAYLOR. 


Water S. BARING, at 
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Lee County: CHARLES R. Jonas. 
New Hanover County: ALTON A, LENNON. 
Dare County: HERBERT C. Bonner. 
Yadkin County: James T. BROYHILL. 
Mecklenburg County: CHARLES R. Jonas. 
Hoke County, ALTON A. LENNON. 
Caswell County: RALPH J. SCOTT. 
Haywood County: Roy A, TAYLOR. 
Gaston County: Basm L. WHITENER. 
Catawba County: Basi L. WHITENER. 
Rockingham County: RALPH J. SCOTT. 
Pitt County: HERBERT C. BONNER. 
Bertie County: HERBERT C. BONNER. 
Rowan County: James T, BROYHILL, 
Chowan County: HERBERT C. BONNER. 
Ohio, Franklin County: SAMUEL L. DEVINE. 
Oregon, Curry County: ROBERT B. DUNCAN. 
Pennsylvania: 
Huntingdon County: J. Irnvinc WHALLEY. 
Philadelphia County: WILLIAM A, BARRETT, 
Ronert N. C. Nix, JAMES A. BYRNE, HERMAN 
Tot, and WILLIAM J. GREEN. 
Bradford County: Josera M. MCDADE. 
Washington County: THomas E. MORGAN. 
Bedford County: J. IRVING WHALLEY. 
Jefferson County: ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 
Armstrong County: JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Wyoming County: Josera M. MCDADE. 
Blair County: J. Invinc WHALLEY. 
Schuylkill County: GEORGE M. RHODES. 
Sullivan County: Josren M. MCDADE, 
Susquehanna County: JosepH M. MCDADE, 
Venango County: ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 
Juniata County: Jonn C. KUNKEL. 
Perry County: Jonx O. KUNKEL; 
Lackawanna County: JoseP M. McDane. 
Beaver County: Frank M. CLARK. 
Monroe County: FreD B. ROONEY. 
Butler County: Frank M. CLARK. 
Montgomery County: RICHARD 8. 
SCHWEIKER 


South Carolina: Allendale County: L. 
MENDEL RIVERS. 

Tennessee: 

Clay County: Jon L. EvINs. 

Dyer County: ROBERT A. EVERETT. 
Jackson County: Jor L. Evins. 

Hancock County: James H. QUILLEN. 
Johnson County: James H. QUILLEN. 

Meigs County: WILLIAM E. BROCK, 

Lake County: ROBERT A. EVERETT. 


Cumberland County: Jor L. EvINS. 
Hardin County: Tom MURRAY. 
Bledsoe County: WILLIAM E. BROCK. 
Shelby County: GEORGE W. GRIDER, 
Texas: 

Cooke County: GraHam PURCELL. 
Trion County: O. CLARK FISHER. 
McLennan County: WitLIam R. POAGE. 
Hardin County: Jack Brooxs. 
Cherokee County: Jonn Dow. 


Jim Wells County: JoHN YOUNG. á 


Kent County: GRAHAM PURCELL. 
Nueces County: JOHN YOUNG. 

Carson County: Warrxa E. ROGERS. 
Maverick County: ELIGIO DE LA Garza. 
Dallam County: WALTER E. ROGERS, 
Wilbarger County: GRAHAM PURCELL. 
Tarrant County: James C. WRIGHT, JR. 
El Paso County: RICHARD C. WHITE. 
Hutchinson County: WALTER E, ROGERS. 
Hale County: Grorct H, MAHON. 
City of Van Alstyne (Grayson County): 
Ray ROBERTS. 

Nolan County: Omar BURLESON. 

Polk County: Jonn Downy. 

Garza County: Gronce H. MAHON. 
Bee County: JoHN YOUNG. 

Dawson County: Grorce H. Manon, 
Orange County: Jack BROOKS. 

Fisher County: Omar BURLESON. 
Brown County: O. CLARK FISHER. 
Swisher County: WALTER E. ROGERS. 
Hemphill County: Watrer E. ROGERS. 
Howard County: Georos H. MAHON, 
Franklin County: WRIGHT PATMAN. 


Moore County: WALTER E. ROGERS, 

Brooks County: Jonn Youns. 

Henderson County: JoHN Downy. 

Dallas County: EARLE CABELL. 

Utah: 

Utah County: Davin S. Kine. 

Box Elder County: Lawrence J, Burton, 

Cache County: Lawrence J, BURTON. 

Carbon County: LAWRENCE J. BURTON. 

Emery County: LAWRENCE J. BURTON. 

Sanpete County: Lawrence J. BURTON, 

Sevier County: Lawrence J. BURTON. 

Vermont St. Albans Welfare District: 
Rosert T. Srarronb (at large). 

Washington: 

Yakima County: CATHERINE MAY. 

Pacific County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 

Wahkiakum County: JULIA BUTLER HAN- 
SEN, 

Thurston County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 

Lewis County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 

Cowlitz County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 

Clark County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 

Klickitat County; CATHERINE MAY. 

County: JULIA BUTLER HANSEN. 

West H 

Lincoln County: Ken HECHLER. 

Wyoming County: James KEE. 

Webster County: ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER. 

Braxton County: ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 

Clay County: Jonn M. SLACK, Jr. 

Mercer County: JAMES KEE. 

Nicholas County: JoHN M. SLACK, Jr. 

Wisconsin: 

Dunn County: ALvıNn E. O'KONSKI. 

Pepin County: Vernon W, THOMSON. 

Grant County: VERNON W. THOMSON. 

Crawford County: Vernon W. THOMSON. 

Milwaukee County: CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 
and Henry S. REUSS. 

Lafayette County: VERNON W. THOMSON. 

Wyoming: 

Uinta County, Niobrara County, Converse 
County, Sheridan County, Platte- County, 
Goshen County, Albany County, Hot Springs 
County: TENO RONCALIO, at large. 

Park County, Washakie County, Big Horn 
County, Sweetwater County, Carbon County, 
Nstrona County, Laramie County, Wind 
River Indian Reservation: TENO RONCALIO, 
at large. 

FOOD STAMP PLAN NOW OPERATING SUCCESS- 

FULLY IN 105 LOCALITIES WITH 5 MORE TO 

BE ADDED IN JUNE 


Mr. Speaker, I submit at this point, for 
the purposes of completing the record, a 
list of the 105 projects now operating and 
the 5 to be begun next month, and 
the names of the Members of the House 
who represent those areas. In the list 
which follows, the June openings are in 
Connecticut, South Carolina, Utah, 
Nebraska, and Houghton County, Mich. 
All of the others are already in operation, 
some of them since the program was be- 
gun on a very small pilot basis in 1961: 

Alabama: 

Jefferson County: JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR. 

Walker County: James D, MARTIN. 

Arkansas; 

Independence County: WI Un D. MILLS. 

Phillips County: E. C. GATHINGS. 

Pulaski County: WILBUR D. MILLS. 

California: 

Humboldt County: Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Colorado: 

Adams County: Roy H. MCVICKER. 

Clear Creek County: Roy H. MCVICKER. 

Denver County: BYRON G. ROGERS. 

Gilpin County: Rox H. MCVICKER. 

Jefferson County: Roy H. MCVICKER. 

Connecticut, Waterbury District: Joun S. 
MONAGAN and Rosert N. GIAIMO. ` 


Limited expansion was approved under 
the Department of Agriculture’s 1965 expan- 
sion plan but the specific area has not yet 
been selected by the State welfare agency. 
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Georgia: 

Rabun County: Pamir M. LANDRUM, 

Stephens County: PHILLIP M. LANDRUM. 

Illinois, Cook County: WILLIAM L. Dawson, 
Bannarr O'Hara, WILLIAM T. MURPHY, EDWARD 
J. DERWINSKI, JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, DANIEL 
J. Ronan, FRANK ANNUNZIO, Dan ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, SIDNEY R. YATES, HAROLD D. COLLIER, 
ROMAN C. PUCINSKI. 

Franklin County: KENNETH J. GRAY. 

Indiana: 

Harrison County: WINFIELD K. DENTON. 

Perry County: WIND K. DENTON. 

Posey County: WINFIELD K. DENTON. 

Spencer County: WINFIELD K. DENTON. 

Vanderburgh County: WINFIELD K, DEN- 
TON, 

Kansas: 

Bourbon County: Jor Sxunrrz. 

Cherokee County: Jos Sxusrrz. 

Crawford County: Jos Sxusrrz. 

Rice County: Rosret J. DODE. 

Kentucky: 

Breathitt County: Cart D. PERKINS. 

Floyd County: Cart D. PERKINS. 

Johnson County: CARL D. PERKINS. 

Knott County: CARL D, PERKINS. 

Leslie County: TIm LEES Carrer. 

Letcher County: Cart D. PERKINS. 

Magoffin County: CARL D. PERKINS, 

Martin County: CARL D, PERKINS. 

Owsley County: Tim LES CARTER, 

Perry County: CARL D. PERKINS, 

Louisiana: 

Acadia Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 

Avoyelles Parish: SPEEDY O. LONG. 

Evangeline Parish: T. A. THOMPSON. 

Natchitoches Parish: Srrrox O. LONG. 

Pointe Coupee Parish: JAMES H. MORRISON. 

Vermilion Parish: EDWIN E: WILLIS. 

St. Landry Parish: T, A. THOMPSON. 

St. Martin Parish: Enwitn E. WILLIS. 

Winn Parish: Speepy O. LONG. 

Michigan: 5 

City of Detroit: JOHN Conyers, JR., James 
G. O'Hara, Luctrn Norserr Nevzt, Jonn D. 
DINGELL, MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS. 

Gogebic County: RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER. 

Houghton County: RAYMOND F. CLEVENGER. 

Minnesota: 

Carlton County: JoHN A. BLATNIK. 

Itasca County: JOHN A. BLATNIK. 

Koochiching County: JOHN A. BLATNIK, 

Lake County: JOHN A. BLATNIK. 

St. Louis County: JOHN A. BLATNIK. 

Missouri, City of St. Louis: Frank W. KAR- 
STEN AND LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. 

Montana, Silver Bow County: ARNOLD 
OLSEN. A 

Nebraska, Lancaster County: Cram A. 
CALLAN. 

New Mexico: Mora County, Rio Arriba 
County, Sandoval County, San Miguel 
County, Santa Fe County, Taos County: At 
large, THomas G. Morris, E. S. JOHNNY 
WALKER. 

North Carolina: 

Forsyth County: RALPH J. SCOTT. 

Halifax County: L. H. FOUNTAIN. 

Martin County: HERBERT C. BONNER. 

Nash County: HaroLD D, COOLEY. 

Northampton County: L. H. FOUNTAIN. 

Surry County: RALPH J. SCOTT. 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga County: CHARLES A. Vantx and 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL. 

Hamilton County: Jonx J. Gmuican and 
Downatp D. OLANCY. 

Lucas County: THOMAS LUDLOW ASHLEY. 


Oregon, 

Multnomah County: EDITH GREEN, 

Pennsylvania: 

Allegheny County: WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, 
ROBERT J. CORBETT, E. J. HOLLAND, and JAMES 
G. FULTON. 

Cambria County: Jonn P. SAYLOR. 

Clearfield County: ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 


Includes the original pilot area of the city 
of Pittsburgh. 
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Fayette County: THOMAS E. MORGAN. 
Greene County: THOMAS E. MORGAN. 
Indiana County: JOHN P. SAYLOR. 
Luzerne County: DANIEL J. FLOOD. 
Somerset County: J, IRVING WHALLEY. 
South Carolina, Dillon County: JOHN L. 
MCMILLAN. 
Tennessee: 
Campbell County: JOHN J. DUNCAN. 
Claiborne County: James H. QUILLEN. 
Fayette County; James H. QuILLEN. 
Grundy County: WILLIAM E. BROCK. 
Hamilton County: WLM E. BROCK. 
Hardeman County: ToM MURRAY, 
Haywood County: ROBERT A. EVERETT. 
Marion County: WILLIAM E. BROCK, 
Scott County: Jonn J. Duncan. 
Sequatchie County: WILLIAM E. BROCK. 
Utah, Weber County: LAURENCE J. BURTON. 
Virginia: 
Dickenson County: WILLIAM Pat JENNINGS. 
Lee County: WILLIAM PAT JENNINGS. 
Wise County: WILLIAM PAT JENNINGS. 
Washington, Gray's Harbor County: JULIA 
HANSEN 


West Virginia: 

Logan County: KEN Hehn. 
McDowell County: JAMES KEE. 
Mingo County: JAMES KEE. 
Wayne County: KEN HECHLER, 
Wisconsin: 


Douglas County: ALVIN E. O'KONSKL 

Tron County: Atvin E. O'KONSKI. 

Langlade County: MELVIN P. Lamp. 

Price County: ALVIN E. O'KONSKI. 

Wy 

Campbell ‘County, Fremont County, John- 
son County, Lincoln County, Sublette 
County, Teton County, Weston County: At 
large, TENO RONCALIO. 


Essay Contest Dedicated to Statue of 
Liberty Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, to re- 
mind Marylanders of a historic anniver- 
sary, the centennial of the Statue of 
Liberty being observed in 1965, the Mary- 
land Improvement Contractors Associa- 
tion of Baltimore, Md., sponsored an 
essay contest on “The Statue of Liberty 
as a Beacon of the Free World.” 

To commemorate the 100th anniver- 
sary, in 1965, of the conception of the 
Statue of Liberty as a gift from the 
people of France to the people of the 
United States, a centennial medal has 
been issued by the U.S. Department of the 
‘Treasury. 

As noted in an official leafiet, dealing 
with the Liberty series: 

Historically as the Civil War Between 
the States drew to its close in 1865—freedom 
of all remaining U.S. slaves thus assured—a 
great freedom-loving French patriot Edouard 
de Laboulaye, conceived the idea of a com- 
memorative gift symbol of eternal friendship 
from a free people to a free people, not from 
a government to a government. In that hls- 
toric year, 100 years ago, Laboulaye brought 
together at his home in Versailles, a group of 
French men-of-letters, artists, and politi- 
cians. Guests included the young Alsatian 
sculptor, Auguste Bartholdi. 

Laboulaye had described liberty as “the 
daughter of the Gospel—sister of Justice and 
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pity—mother of equality, abundance, and 
peace.” This definition inspired Bartholdi 
with the idea to create in enduring copper 
the heroic sculptured figure of “liberty en- 
lightening the world.” 


It. was first proposed that this monu- 
mental gift be completed for official 
presentation on the 100th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—July 4, 1876—the centennial 
birthday of our Republic. But the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 inter- 
vened. Not until 1875 did Laboulaye suc- 
ceed in organizing the Franco-American 
union to raise funds. The French people 
were thus to create the statue and trans- 
port it to the United States. The Ameri- 
can people to build its pedestal here. 

By 1882 the moneys were raised in war- 
impoverished France. Bartholdi had 
begun work on the statue early. The 
right hand holding the torch was done 
and displayed in 1876 at the centennial 
exposition in Philadelphia and later sent 
to New York City where it was erected 
in Madison Square Park. The American 
people completed the pedestal fund in 
1885. 

The Statue of Liberty completed here under 
Bartholdi’s supervision, was dedicated in 
1886. These ideals of freedom had been 
forged into sculptured metal and later built 
into stonework of the American Museum of 
Immigration now being constructed at its 
base on Liberty Island down New York Bay, 
to endure as eternal as liberty itself. 


Officers of the Maryland Improvement 


‘Contractors Association in charge of the 


contest arrangements included Gerald I. 
Libowitz, president; Paul Caplan, vice 
president; Morris Grossman, secretary; 
William McIntyre, treasurer; Milton 
Rabovsky, executive secretary; Maurice 
R. Shochatt, executive director, and Wil- 
liam H. Klarner, vice president of Ner- 


- Sica, Inc——National Established Repair, 


Service, Improvement Contractors Asso- 
ciation. 

Board members who assisted in the 
arrangements included Reese Cheno- 
with, Charles Butler, Phil Baron, Samuel 
Moss, and Milton Bates. 

Mrs. Ann Albaugh, of 3101 Ferndale 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., was the winner 
of first prize in the essay contest. Former 
editor of the Baltimore Guide, Mrs. Al- 
baugh won first prize, in 1964, in both the 
spring and fall poetry contests conducted 
by the Maryland State Poetry Society. 
She is active in the Howard Park Senior 
Citizens’ Club, Maryland State Poetry 
Society, and Park Community Church. 

Other winners include Mrs. Stella C. 
Gersuk, of 4814 Norwood Avenue, Balti- 
more, Md., teacher of English at Ed- 
mondson High School, second prize; 
Kenneth H. Dashiell, III, of 6929 Con- 
ley Street, Baltimore, Employee of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., third prize; and Mrs. 
Joseph K. Rogers, of 822 Middlesex Road, 
Baltimore, housewife and mother of 5 
sons, fourth prize. 

I want to commend the officers of the 
Maryland Improvement Contractors As- 
sociation for sponsoring this contest and 
under unanimous consent, I include the 
four winning essays inserted at this point 
in the Recorp as an inspiration to others 
who may tend to forget this symbol of 
liberty: 
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THe STATUE or LIBERTY AS A BEACON OF THE 
FREE WORLD 
(By Mrs. Anne Albaugh, Baltimore, Md., 
first-prize winner) 

There she stands, triumphant in the “air- 
bridged harbor that twin cities frame” 
A noble, gracious lady of dignity, 

Holding en u blazing torch as blessed 
beacon 


Enlightening ‘a harassed world, in perpetua- 
tion of international friendship. 


Statue given as gesture of firm falth and 

fast. fellowship by the French nation 

and Its citizenry 

commemorate 

hundredth 

Anniversary of United States independence. 
That truth-inscribed, 

Tablet. in her left hand, marking historic 
date, 

Unfolds to eager, seeking eyes and yearn- 
ing hearts an, 

Exalted promise of unfettered life in green 
pastures of liberty. 


Offering welcome to the “tired, the poor, the 
huddled masses” 

From lands where free breath and voice are 
tyrannically stified. 


Lamp lifted “beside the golden door”—giant- 
ess of glory— 

Tiluminated by great floodlights to welcome 
incoming ships—"imprisoned light- 
ning in her flame“ 

Bartholdi's masterpiece is truly the Mother 
of Exiles.” 

Emma Lazarus called it “The New Colossus.” 
Yes, there she stands— 

Resplendent, towering symbol—“at sen- 
washed, sunset gates“ —Inviting 

The tempest-tossed and the homeless to a 
splendidly 

Young, vibrant country, where teeming op- 
portunity is an 

Anchor, “with conquering limbs astride from 
land to land.” 


Wake up, world weary with war's unholy 
urge. Heed wails of anguish. 

Open mind and heart to Lady Liberty's 
Beacon Hands, 

Reach up, as she, to heaven's unshadowed 
blue. 

Let the warm rays of man’s humanity, 
symbolized by our metallic marvel, in 
Liberty’s 

Diadem of brillance, unite all men in the 
precious clasp of 


Brotherhood, to meet and measure each 
other’s daily need. 

Energize in truth and tolerance each heart 
and hand to 

Accept the constantly changing 

Concepts, causes and creeds 

Of a rich “Great Society,” 
realize anew that 

No man is an island. 

Yes, Our Beloved Statue of Liberty is truly 

A world beacon for bounteous blessings. 


To the glorious one- 


and fervently 


THE STATUE or LIBERTY AS A BEACON OF THE 
FREE WORLD 


(By Mrs. Stella C. Gersuk, Baltimore, Md., 
second-prize winner) 

The Statue of Liberty, erected in the New 
York harbor initially in recognition of the 
friendship and mutual trust of two nations, 
has became a universal symbol of strength 
and promise to the peoples of ali nations. 

To all who seek fulfillment of their cher- 
ished dreams—to those who tentatively reach 
out, hoping at last to find a positive response 
to their aching needs to establish personal 
dignity by work and its gratifications, to 
those who haye sought and at last have 
reached a promise of opportunity to achieve 
pride in country, freedom of choice, and de- 
votion to a good life—to all these Statue 
of Liberty is a comforting beacon of strength. 
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The comfort the Statue of Liberty prof- 
fers, the opportunities she extends, and the 
promise she holds out are evidences of an 
assurance that consumes uncertainty; of a 
fulfillment that destroys despair; of a 
strength that conquer weakness. 

Her beacon is a torch held high—a signal, 
a reminder, and yes, even a warning that 
blazes eternally for all the world to see and, 
thus, know and acknowledge unequivocally 
that here is an enduring truth that will per- 
mit no compromise. 

For all the world recognizes in the strength 
of this majestic symbol—the Statue of 
Liberty—that here is a land dedicated to 
Preserve the rights, the freedoms, and the 
liberties of all seekers after truth and beauty 
and honor, and the American way of life. 
THe STATUE or LIBERTY AS A BEACON OF THE 

FREE WORLD 


(By Kenneth H. Dashiell HI, Baltimore, Md., 
third prize winner) 

Like the Liberty Bell and Old Glory our 
Statue of Liberty is symbolic of the United 
States of America, past—present—future. 
From her vigil’s point Miss Liberty stands 
Proudly deflant of the many and ever present 
threats to her Nation. She stands there, 
ready to receive the tired and homeless of 
those trying lands across the sea, shedding 
the welcome light of freedom equally over 
all. Her guiding light is held aloft, its 
rays penetrating everywhere despotic leaders 
restrict the freedoms of the people. The 
eternal beacon burns brightly for the sup- 
Pressed people of the world. 

Pale moonlight, glaring sun, wind, rain 
and snow descend in turn to shroud her 
massive image but neither can the darkest 
night nor the brightest day, nor blinding 
Train, wind or snow cover or dissipate her 
glorious beacon. That light is an ideal, a 
Way of life, which she so magnificently rep- 
Tesents, and behind the Statue of Liberty 
Stand the people of a mighty nation. We 
Stand ready and able to give real meaning 
to that piercing light emanating from her 
uplifted torch. 

As long as the agonies of the oppressed are 
seen, as long as the goat cries of the op- 
Pressed are heard, our Nation will continue to 
feed the fire she holds. As long as tyranny 
exists the Statue of Liberty will remain as 
the “beacon of the free world.” 

THE STATUE OF LIBERTY AS A BEACON OF THE 
FREE WORLD 
(By Mrs. Joseph K. Rogers, Baltimore, Md., 
fourth prize winner) 

How often we tāke for granted the sights 
and symbols of our wonderful freedom. 

The statute in the harbor of New York is 
so much more than a piece of art. She is 
the symbol of everything that we cherish as 
Americans; she is the shining hope for those 
Who look to us for ald. Her light—her mag- 
nificent light—can be seen for many miles 
Out on the sea, but it does not end there. 
Her torch burns bright in the hearts of all 
those who are shackled with the bonds of 
Oppression and prejudice. Her hand holds 
high the flame of freedom—the shining goal 
for which all men strive. 

This beautiful lady is our sacred promise 
to the world; it is our challenge to all those 
Who would deny freedom to others. Look 
in“the eyes of the immigrants as they near 
Our shores; see the tears of joy as they dis- 
embark and take their first steps on our 
hallowed soil. Look into the hearts of those 
who have seen loved ones killed in the 
Streets of Communist-ridden cities, and you 
Will see the reflected light of the torch of 
Treedom. 

She stands tall—taller than the cold di- 
mensions of her size. Her arms are ready 
to take all who come to her; her heart is 
big enough to hold all who seek her shelter. 
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Our young men have fought and died for 
her right to stand proudly with her light 
aglow. She is our hope, our lantern of free- 
dom, and the rays of her light reach to every 
dark corner of this restless globe. 

Cherish her, protect her, honor her. 


Recent Trends of U.S. Foreign Policy and 
Their Impact on the Future of the 
Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 21, it was my pleasure to ad- 
dress the Lithuanian American Conser- 
vative Club of Cleveland. This club is 
composed of Americans of Lithuanian 
extraction who are devoting serious 
study and attention to our foreign policy 
and the various problems around the 
world that bear upon the future security 
and welfare of our people. In my ad- 
dress I presented what I consider to be 
the most cogent arguments for wide- 
spread public support of President John- 
son’s policies on Vietnam and the Dom- 
inican Republic. 

By leave previous obtained. I insert 
in the Recorp my address on Recent 
Trends of U.S. Foreign Policy and Their 
Impact on the Future of the Captive 
Nations”: 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
give you my impression of recent trends of 
U.S. foreign policy and their impact on the 
future of the captive nations. 

But frst I wish to congratulate all pres- 
ent here this eyening for your continuing 
interest in the plight of the captive nations. 
I know of no subject more important than 
the captive nations, in the context of for- 
eign policy consideration, In my opinion 
the captive nations are the key to peace 
just as they are the balance wheel against 
all out war. 

Imperial Russia must give more than a 
second thought to launching open warfare 
against the free world because such action 
would open the way for total political rev- 
olution within their empire, from the Baltic 
to the Caspian Seas. The Kremlin is 
haunted by the memories of World War I, 
when the peoples of the non-Russian na- 
tions of the Soviet Union rose up against 
Russian occupation and fought to restore 
their freedom and national independence. 
Today the Russian captive empire in Europe 
includes Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and East 
Germany, as well as the three Baltic States. 
The peoples of these nations would join in 
revolt with their captive, non-Russian 
brothers in the Soviet Union. That would 
mean the end of the Russian empire. 

By the same token the captive nations 
are the key to peace with freedom because 
the peoples of those nations aspire for and 
work for a return of their freedom and na- 
tional independence. Those aspirations for 
freedom and national independence con- 
stitute the most powerful political force at 
work within the Russian Communist empire 
today. They exert relentless pressures upon 
the Russian ruling class and create prob- 
lems which the Communist bureaucrats find 
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to be unsolvable. They mythology of com- 
munism, worn paper thin by the harsh 
realities of life behind the Iron Curtain, 
cannot contain or turn back the aspirations 
for freedom in the captive nations. The 
day of decision will soon be at hand and I 
am certain the mythology of communism 
will, like all myths, fade away—exposing in 
all its ugliness Russian imperialism, the real 
but hidden threat to peoples and nations. 

To understand better recent trends in 
U.S. foreign policy as they effect the fu- 
ture of the captive nations, we should 
first look at trends within the Communist 
empire. There we find ample signs of the 
growing strength and boldness of national- 
ism. Even the Communist puppets in some 
of the captive nations are finding it neces- 
sary to stand up to Moscow. Some are even 
finding it necessary to indulge in anti-Rus- 
sian statements and public When 
I say they are finding it necessary, I mean 
they are aware of the growing storm of 
resentment among the non-Russian peoples, 
the failures of the Communist dictatorship 
to provide the promised utopia on earth 
and the attitudes of the captive peoples 
toward their state of human bondage. Like 
all rogues and rascals, the Communist pup- 
pets are opportunists and they recognize the 
need to establish some line of credit with 
the subjugated people. Hence, the efforts to 
exhibit a degree of independence or the in- 
dulgence in anti-Russian exercises. Of 
course they hope to use that line of credit 
no matter how flimsy it might be when the 
chains of Russian imperialism are broken 
by the subjugated peoples. 

Red China is feeding the flames of nation- 
allsm in the captive nations, by a series of 
propaganda and political devices hitherto 
unmentionable within the frozen family of 
so-called Socialist leaders. Whatever the 
motives may be, and there is plenty of room 
for argument on this point, the fact remains 
that Peiping’s maneuvers haye had an im- 
pact on developments within captive Europe. 
Let me cite a few examples: 


The Chinese central committee has been 


means the Red Chinese are 
Russian imperialism is the dominant factor 
in the so-called Socialist camp. This is a 
very serious charge because it claims the 
Russian have deserted the principles of Len- 
inism, and have returned to an era of des- 
potic Russia, as it was under the czars. 
This charge is supported by Lenin himself, 
who just before his death, expressed the 
same opinion in letters to the Russian cen- 
tral committee, which were suppressed until 
somewhat recently. But the Red Chinese 
charge so offended the new Russian ruling 
class that they countered with charges 
against Peiping to the effect that the spirit 
of Genghis Khan had taken over control 
of the Chinese Communist Party. Here, in 
my judgment, is a classic example of Chinese 
nationalism in conflict with historic Russian 
imperalism and historic Russian imperalism 
attempting to disguise its reactionary nature 
by posing the threat of mongol invasion of 
Europe. 

But let us be wary of all this fire and 
thunder emanating from the proven Com- 
munist propaganda mill. This so-called 
Sino-Soviet political split may be only a dis- 
agreement comparable to a fight between 
husband and wife, both of whom would 
turn on any interfering third party. The 
goal of both Russians and Chinese Commu- 
nists has been and remains our destruction. 

There can be no doubts that this battle 
of Communist dialectics and double talk 
is not lost on the peoples of captive Europe. 
They have been compelled to understand the 
strange jargon of communism, if for nu 
other reason but self-survival. The kettle 
of communism calling the pot of communism 
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black must be a source of great hope for 
captive Europe. For the people there know 
that the greater the pressure of any type from 
Peiping on Moscow the less pressure from 
Moscow on captive Europe. Moreover, the 
prospect of captive Europe putting greater 
on Moscow for freedom and na- 
tional independence are enhanced by Red 
Chinese pressures from the eastern end of 
the empire. Moscow cannot cope with this 
geopolitical pincers development—it must 
give ground to either captive Europe or to 
the Red Chinese ambitions to dominate the 
worldwide conspiracy of communism. 

With this brief background of power an- 
alysis within the Russian Communist em- 
pire let us look at the recent trends in 
US. foreign policy that bear upon the future 
of the captive nations. In my opinion, 
events of the recent past and the present tell 


directed be taken in that crisis spot. They 
are: 
1, We have rejected the idea that Com- 


ities against the people of free Vietnam are 
ed, directed and supported. That san- 


2. The principle of fresh pursuit of the 
aggressor has been reaffirmed as a solid part 
of our policy in dealing wtih the aggressors. 
This accounts for our hitting the enemy at 
his source of command and supply of the 


i 


dent Johnson has put that myth to 
rest, and more important, he has put the re- 
sponsibility for escalation where it properly 
belongs—right on the backs of the Com- 
munist nuclear blackmallers. 

What do these developments mean in 
terms of the future of the captive nations? 

To begin with they mean President John- 
son had exposed what the Communists have 
been calling national liberation movements 
to wars of conspiratorial aggres- 
announced that we will not 
free people and countries 
this tactic—that we will 
stand by our friends to throw back the Com- 
munist aggressors. This, in my opinion, is 
a great forward step, putting all the people 
of the world on notice that the time has 
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bold facing up cannot help but encourage 
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the peoples of the captive nations—it serves 
notice that a new policy is evolving in the 
United States which augurs well for their 
future, 

Now let us examine most recent trends 
in the Western Hemisphere. I refer of 
course to the crisis in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. What does Presidential action in that 
crisis tell us, in terms of new trends in our 
foreign policy? In my judgment these are 
the most obvious: 

1. President Johnson has served notice 
that we will not tolerate a second Russian 
fortress in this hemisphere, as we now have 
in Cuba. 

2. The bold, resolute, and timely action 
taken by President Johnson in the Dominican 
Republic resulted from his conviction that 
unless he so acted, the Communist con- 
spiracy would wrap its tentacles around that 
country. Time was of the essence. It is 
now estimated that had he waited 12 more 
hours it would have been too late. Those 
who now criticize him for taking resolute 
action before consulting with the United 
Nations and the Organization of American 
States would now be among the first to 
blame him for a second Russian satellite 
in our hemisphere because he failed to so 
act. Consultation is important and neces- 
sary, but it is hardly appropriate when one 
of our neighbors’ houses has caught on fire 
and would burn to the ground unless im- 
mediate steps were taken to put the fire 
out. What needs to be done now Is to take 
& good look at the machinery of consultation 
to determine how it can be modernized to 
meet the practical demands put upon us by 
the worldwide Communist conspirators. 

3. What this trend means to Cuba, a cap- 
tive nation by any definition, remains to 
be seen. But the Russian puppets in Cuba 
cannot fail to understand the full mean- 
ing of the resolute action taken by President 
Johnson in the Dominican Republic crisis. 
Nor will the captive people of Cuba miss the 
full meaning of the event. 

In summary, I believe we may conclude 
that recent trends in U.S, foreign policy 
should strengthen our hopes and expecta- 
tions for the future of the captive nations, I 
say this because the action President John- 
son directed be taken in two crisis 
spots—where the cause of freedom was at 
stake—serves notice that we as a nation are 
facing up to the realities of the Communist 
conspiracy. This is an important develop- 
ment—heralding positive policies to come 
which will advance the cause of freedom and 
national independence for al] nations and 
all peoples. 

‘Those of us who support those goals should 
lose no time or opportunity in generating 
further public support for the actions Pres- 
ident Johnson has taken. I am aware that 
he already enjoys the support of the over- 
whelming majority of our people, but we 
must help him keep the initiative which he 
has taken. Let your voices be heard in sup- 
port of these new trends in U.S. foreign 
policy. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p, 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F, Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H--112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
Office, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


Address by Hon. George H. Hearn 
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HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REG- 
orp, I include the following address by 
a distinguished Brooklynite and member 
of the Federal Maritime Commission, 
Hon, George H. Hearn, before the Mari- 
time Association of Greater Boston at 
Boston, Mass., on May 20, 1965: 


GREATER Boston AT Boston, Mass., MAY 20, 
1965 


Gentiemen, it is an honor and a pleasure to 
return again to Boston and respond to your 
kind invitation to address you here today, 
in this salute to the American merchant 
marine, or more correctly, to those who, in 
varlous maritime flelds, have made our 
merchant marine the fourth arm of our 
National Defense Establishment and the 
essential means of placing American made 
goods competitively in the marketplaces of 
the world. 

The stature of our merchant marine as the 
fourth arm of our national defense system 
was evidenced last October during Operation 
Steel Pike, which was the largest peacetime 
amphibious operation ever undertaken in 
Atlantic waters. This exercise, held off the 
coast of Spain, consisted of 141 vessels and 
over 55,000 men. This operation involved, 
in addition to naval vesels, 10 privately 
owned and operated American-flag vessels. 
The testimony of Vice Adm. John C. McCain, 
Jr.. commander of the Amphibious Forces of 
the Atlantic Fleet, given before the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee is 
noteworthy. The admiral has testified that 
& major amphibious assault, without the par- 
ticipation of privately owned American-flag 
merchant men, could not be successfully 
undertaken. This recent experience, of 
course, merely underscores the tremendous 
contributions of our merchant marine to our 
defense efforts particuarly in World War II 
and the Korean conflict when some 5,000 
vessels were provided by the U.S. shipyards, 
and manned by American merchant seamen. 

Our mid-19th century American merchant 
fleet, which then dominated North Atlantic 
Waters, had virtually disappeared by the turn 
of the century, and a costly crash shipbuild- 
ing program was necessary in order that the 
First World War could be successfully waged. 
Again when the war clouds over Europe were 
Seeded in the 1930's, our merchant marine 
Was woefully anemic, requiring once again, a 
fantastically expensive shipbuilding pro- 
fram. At present, our merchant marine is 
Saturated with vessels moving, with break- 
neck speed to obsolescence. The replace- 
ments to our merchant fleet, while won- 
drously efficient, have been all too few. If 
the history of the past 100 years should have 
taught us any lesson, it is that we must have 
& merchant marine at the ready. We all are 
aware of the entire free world’s reliance upon 
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us as the peacekeeper of civilization. Our 
moral commitments through the world are 
staggering. Not only do we find ourselves 
intimately involved in peacekeeping here in 
our own hemisphere but in the Far East as 
well. And while we realize the adequacy of 
our airlift capabilities for coping with 
emergencies everywhere and at all times, I 
think we should seriously question whether 
airlift support, over a prolonged period, may 
be as economically feasible or as logistically 
desirable as adequate merchant men. One 
thing, however, is crystal clear: We cannot, 
in these perilous times, permit our merchant 
marine to suffer yet another cyclical decline 
as it did between the First and Second World 
Wars and as is now threatened. 

Equally important’ in the flerce struggle 
for the capture and maintenance of com- 
mercial markets throughout the world is an 
adequate American merchant marine neces- 
sary. Woefully small is the percentage of our 
foreign commerce that moves on American- 
fiag bottom. Last year, for example, a mere 
9 percent of our commerce was lifted by 
U.S.-flag vessels. But for the 50-50 laws 
and the requirements of military shipping, 
our Americen-flag lines could not survive. 
Time and again history has shown that we 
cannot depend upon foreign-flag vessels ex- 
clusively to carry our goods around the 
world. During the 1920's, for example, a 
prolonged strike in Great Britain, whose 
vessels at the time predominated in the 
movement of our export and import trades, 
seriously crippled the orderly flow of our 
foreign commerce. I don’t think that we 
can afford to let something like this happen 
again. We are the largest exporter and im- 
porter in the world but the strides made by 
European nations and Japan within the last 
10 years have provided us with much stiffer 
competition. It seems shortsighted indeed 
to rely so heavily on vessels of other nations 
to move our goods. 

The impending decline of our merchant 
fleet must be avoided if we are to obviate our 
dependence upon others to get our goods to 
markets. Our own torpid attention to vessel 
replacement was brought into sharp focus 
recently: Japan has announced that it will 
double its merchant fleet by 1968 and then 
will have a fleet capable of lifting 55 percent 
of its exports and 64 percent of its imports. 

So, from both the standpoint of an ad- 
junct to our Defense Establishment and as 
a tool of our own commerce we must insure 
the existence of an adequate and efficient 
merchant marine. As Congressman ROONEY, 
an astute observer of Government spending, 
especially in the maritime field, has noted 
recently that "Our country has gotten much 
more out of the merchant marine than the 
merchant marine ever got out of the coun- 
try.“ Iagree with Congressman Rooney that 
we can ill afford to neglect our merchant 
marine, particularly at this point in history. 

This afternoon, however, I am going to 
leave to others the role of promoting our 
American merchant marine. Unhappily, per- 
haps, I am going to take this opportunity to 
state for the record, an area of shipping reg- 
ulation that is a matter of serious concern 
to me. 

We have a national business policy—an 
antitrust policy which, as the keystone of 
our business life, has served us well. Indeed, 
the Sherman Act has been referred to as our 
“charter of economic freedom.“ Few will 
doubt that our antitrust policy has stimu- 
lated competition which in turn has triggered 


that business way of life which has caused 
men to “build a better mousetrap. Indeed, 
our American initiative spurred on by the 
challenge and response theory, to borrow the 
sociologists’ phrase, has spawned productivity 
of such magnitude and excellence, that we 
enjoy a standard of living hitherto unknown 
in the history of mankind. We are all aware, 
I am sure, that our friends across the sea 
have not subscribed, at least so religiously, to 
such a way of business life. In no small 
measure, I submit, has our philosophy per- 
mitted us to build not only better mouse 
traps, but automobiles, airplanes, machinery 
and a myriad of other commodities as well. 

A great exception to our national antitrust 
policy, however, is contained in the heart of 
the Shipping Act. Prior to the passage of 
that act in 1916, international shipping 
cartels were the subject of careful scrutiny 
by both England and the United States. 
Curiously, the legislatures of both great na- 
tions decided to permit ocean carriers to 
band together to set rates and conditions of 
carriage. I say “curiously,” because respec- 
tive national interests in shipping at the 
time were necessarily divergent: England 
was substantially a shipowning and ship 
operating nation. Conversely, then as today, 
we are primarily exporters and importers as 
opposed to ship operators. This fact, I be- 
lieve, is not generally appreciated, and I 
often wonder, had these different national 
interests been fully explored, whether our 
Alexander Committee would have reached 
the same conclusion as had the Royal Com- 
mission on Shipping Rings a few years 
earlier. In any event, the Shipping Act pro- 
vided, through section 15, that carriers would 
be allowed to enter several species of anti- 
competitive arrangements with each other 
on condition that such arrangements were 
given prior approval by that agency of our 
Government which administered the Ship- 
ping Act. In retrospect, it appears that the 
key to section 15 approval—and approvals 
were countless—were two magic words, 
“stability” and “regularity”; presumably, 
“stability of rates“ and “regularity of serv- 
ice.” In retrospect also, it is tronic that 
these two words become the password ac- 
cepted by the succession of agencies which 
administered the Shipping Act, for not one 
of those several agenices ever attained any 
real stability for itself but on the contrary, 
each was replaced by a successor with some 
regularity. Preceding the Federal Maritime 
Commission, were the Federal Maritime 
Board, the U.S. Maritime Commission, the 
U.S. Shipping Board, and the U.S, Shipping 
Board Bureau, 

At the present time, concerted action by 
carriers in our foreign trades has become a 
way of life. And section 15 agreements are 
becoming more and more sophisticated. 
They run the gamut from mere rate-fixing 
associations to all-pervasive pools. There 
are now over 100 conference and rate-fixing 
agreements, 25 sailing agreements, over 300 
transshipment agreements and 31 approved 
pooling agreements. So complex has the sys- 
tem become, that on a single voyage, a ves- 
sel may be sailing under the regis of a half 
dozen conferences, and at least 3 of our 
American-flag lines are members of 30 or 
more rate-fixing combines. You will note 
that I have not included the many agree- 
ments between terminal operators or freight 
forwarders. ? 

I think we should all be concerned about 
the entire spectrum of concerted action 
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agreements, not merely because they repre- 
sent a departure from our traditional way of 
doing business, but because, in the case of 
carriers, vis-a-vis shippers they necessarily 
tend to create a seller’s—or oarrier’s—murket. 
In a word, they tend to give an advantage 
to a carrier in his dealings with a shipper. 
This is especially true in those trades where 
the shipper does not have the alternative of 
a dependable nonconference service. In this 
vein, I know of only one major trade where 
there is substantial nonconference competi- 
tion, and on Maritime Day, I am sorry to say, 
that this nonconference competition—a 
natural rate leyeler—docs not fly the Ameri- 
can flag. 

Now, I want it made perfectly clear that I 
am not anticonference. I am sure that, by 
and large, the conference system does, or 
should be able to, make a substantial con- 
tribution to the development of our foreign 
commerce. But I want it made equally clear 
that I view section 15 approval as a license, 
and that the granting of the license must 
clearly serve our public interest. Section 15 
approval, once granted, cannot lightly be 
taken away. I submit that it should never 
be casually granted. And the more anti- 
competitive the device for which approval is 
sought, the more carefully must we deter- 
mine whether it serves our public interest. 

My views in this regard are not new. In 
the famous Isbrandtsen case of 1954 the 
Court of Appeals in the District of Colum- 
bla stated, The agency. intrusted with the 
duty to protect the public interest (must) 
scrutinize the agreement to make sure that 
the conduct thus legalized does not invade 
the prohibitions of the antitrust laws any 
more than is necessary to serve the purposes 
of the regulatory statute.” Again, in 1939, 
in the investigation of Pacific Coast-Euro- 
pean Rates and Practices case, the Commis- 
sion stated, “The advantages of group action 
in rate matters and exemption from the 
antitrust laws * * * flowing to carriers by 
approval of a conference agreement, are not 
gratuitous grants.” 

In the Dollar-Matson case of 1938, the 
Commission stated, “We view the exemption 
granted by section 15 as a means of regu- 
lating competition in order to eliminate 
rate cutting and other abuses which are 
harmful to shipper and carrier alike * . 
Whenever it appears to the Commission that 
approval is contrary to the public inter- 
est, It will be withdrawn.” 

These old and sometimes forgotten 
pronouncements, to my mind, are en- 

- titled to increased significance in light of 
the 1961 amendment to the Shipping Act, 
by which the standard of public interest was 
explicitly added to section 15. 

And this philosophy does not differ from 
that espoused by our sister transportation 
agencies, The Civil Aeronautics Board, for 
example, has state in its 1952 Local Cart- 
age Agreement case, “Where an agreement 
has * * * elements which are plainly re- 
pugnant to established antitrust princi- 
ples, approval should not be granted unless 
there is a clear showing that the agreement 
is required by a serious tion need, 
or in order to secure important public bene- 
fits.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
1961 case stated, “While the policy of our 
antitrust laws determine the public in- 
terest in railroad legislation only in a qual- 
ified way, we may not ignore that policy as 
a relevant factor in fostering the objectives 
of the national transportation policy.” 

The recent investigation of shipping by 
the Celler committee has certainly demon- 
strated that carriers, acting in concert, have 
no right to expect the Commission to mere- 
ly rubberstamp approval of their concerted 


Additionally, the increasing difficulty 
American exporters are experiencing in main- 
taining their foreign markets, and in giving 
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meaning to the sell American provisions of 
our Trade Expansion Act, and our national 
concern with our own economic well-being, 
absolutely require the Commission to scru- 
tinize carefully, each anticompetitive ar- 
Tangement to insure that it serves our own 
national ends, 

In closing, I would be remiss if I failed to 
commend the efforts being made here in Bos- 
ton to Increase your foreign trade. You have 
great natural advantages. Your port, the 
oldest major port in the United States, is only 
a few miles from the ocean, and you have the 
advantage of a full day's steaming time to 
northern European ports and east coast 
South American ports over other major North 
Atlantic ports. Your great urban renewal 
program has gained nationwide attention, 
and, I am pleased to note, that you have em- 
barked upon a renewal of your port facilities. 
Your aggressive promotional undertakings, 
particularly throughout the Midwest, are 
bound to be fruitful in view of the excellent 
rail and truck service you enjoy. I under- 
stand that a truck may now move from your 
piers straight through to Milwaukee without 
encountering a red light. This is all the more 
astounding when, but a few years ago, Bos- 
ton had almost as many traffic lights as it had 
trucks. So things are looking up for the port 
of Boston, and we hope that you regain that 
level of world trade which made the names 
Boston and Salem so well known throughout 
the world in the romantic days of the clipper 
ships. I thank you. 


“The Constitution—It’s Gone” — 
Editorial by David Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
the U.S. Constitution is a document 
which, unfortunately, is given much lip- 
service, but very little attention, in the 
three branches of our National Govern- 
ment. This fact has been pointed out 
in an excellent editorial published in 
the May 31, 1965, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report. The editorial is by the 
distinguished editor of this magazine, 
David Lawrence, and is entitled “The 
Constitution—It's Gone.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
Record. I urge all Senators to give 
most serious consideration and study to 
the points brought out by Mr. Lawrence. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

[From U.S. News & World Report, May 31, 
1965] 
THE CONSTITUTION-—IT'S Gone 
(By David Lawrence) 

Three decades ago, Justice James C. Mc- 
Reynolds of the Supreme Court of the 
United States listened to a majority opinion 
of the Court from which he dissented, and 
exclaimed: “The Constitution—it's gone.” 

This has proved true with respect to cer- 
tain categories of cases wherein the Consti- 
tution has been flagrantly disregarded. 
Over the years, for instance, decisions of the 
High Court have undertaken substantially 
to increase the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and reduce the power of the States. 
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The Constitution Is written in plain lan- 
guage: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people.” 

The weakening of the power of the States 
and the enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Government have never before 
reached the extremes which we are witness- 
ing today. 

We read in the Constitution, for example, 
that there must be no “cruel and unusual 
punishments infilcted” for violation of law 
or for the commission of crime. Yet the 
Federal Government has just asserted the 
right to tell a State what it must do and to 
mete out punisnment to all the people of a 
State irrespective of consequences to inno- 
cent persons, 

Never was it contemplated that Congress 
should pass laws delegating power to execu- 
tive agencies without prescribing legislative 
standards to be followed. Yet what do we 
read in the press today? Executive agencies 
are telling the States that they must de- 
segregate all public schools according to a 
specific program set forth by the Federal 
Government or be punished by the with- 
holding of Federal funds. 

State governments are, after all, elected 
by the people, and it their officials are in 
defiance of the Constitution, they can be 
enjoined through proper legal action. But 
should a Federal agency be authorized: to 
withhold funds from a school district Just 
because a complicated formula invented by 
bureaucrats in Washington has not been 
fulfilled? 

What kind of system of law Is It that per- 
mits an executive department of the Federal 
Government—not the courts—to adjudge the 
citizens of a State guilty of a crime by a mere 
finding issued by a Federal agency? : 

Let there be no misunderstanding—the 
law of the land today is that public schools 
must be desegregated and that there must be 
no discrimination on the basis of race or 
color. But is it discrimination when certain 
districts have a small Negro population and 
Negroes are not in attendance in every 
school? Is it the function of the Federal 
Government to require the transportation of 
children from one district to another in or- 
der that there may be racial balance in the 
schools? 

It is being repeatedly denied that racial 
balance is an objective, and it is being as- 
serted that the sole purpose is to remove 
intentional discrimination. But these are 
matters which can be resolved only in courts 
of law. Was the discrimination accidental— 
the result of residential circumstances and 
happenstance—or was it deliberate? The 
courts alone should decide. 

The Civil Rights Act passed in 1964, more- 
over, gives to the departments of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
power, In varlous other programs of Federal 
assistance, to withhold funds from States if 
they do not conform to an arbitrary formula. 

We have, in effect, a system that might be 
called legalized blackmail. An example of 
its manifestation was given the other day in 
a public speech In behalf of the administra- 
tion by Vice President Humpurer, who issued 
this warning to the Nation's school boards: 

“The choice is simply this: to continue re- 
ceiving Federal aid and desegregate or to 
sacrifice Federal aid and desegregate any- 
way.” 

This remark confidently assumes that the 
Supreme Court will continue to usurp legis- 
lative functions by applying the theory that 
the end justifies the means. 

This is not the constitutional system that 
our forefathers ordained. This is not the 
rule of justice or the rule of law. The truth 
of the matter is that the Constitution as we 
have know it is gone. It has not been 
amended in the way prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself. It has been changed by ar- 
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bitrary acts no less viclous than the edicts 
of dictatores who have suppressed democracy 
in the world, The tyranny of the majority in 
& legislature, supported by a judicial oll- 
garchy, can be as harmful to free government 
as the autocracy of an Individual despot. 

Our written Constitution has been vanish- 
ing. presumably in accordance with the spirit 
of the times. An impression prevails at pres- 
ent in both Houses of Congress that the Su- 
preme Court will at any time amend the 
Constitution by judicial fiat to conform to 
ideological or sociological doctrines of the 
day, 

Our forefathers provided us with a legal 
method of changing the Constitution. It has 
been used 24 times and 18 still available to 
meet the wishes of the people and the spirit 
of the times. 


A Blessed Event 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
a longtime advocate of an improved 
Mail service for our country, I was 
Pleased to learn that plans have been 
approved for a congressional investiga- 
tion into the Post Office Department's 
sectional plan for mail processing and 
the effect it will have on employees and 
mail service. 

The sectional center concept, which 
will lead to the elimination of many of 
the railway post offices, is not the an- 
Swer to improved service in my opinion. 
Iam not alone in this opinion and would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the Bennett County Booster II, Martin, 
S. Dak., on May 13, 1965: 

A BLESSED Event 


People in western South Dakota were 
blessed Monday, April 26, with their first 
installment of “Progressive Postal Service." 
For the benefit of readers who are unfamiliar 
with the term, it is a fancy name for bureau- 
cratic bungling. 

It seemed as though the Metro mail serv- 
ice, which was established a few years ago, 
was doing a pretty good job of getting mail 
in and out of area post offices with a reason- 
able amount of service. That's probably what 
Was wrong. 

Somewhere, someone got the idea that 
mail forwarded to sectional centers could be 
handled in greater volume and faster than 
through the local area post offices. This plan 
has been tried in other areas prior to coming 
to western South Dakota, and apparently is 
achieving nbout the same results. 

One of these sectional centers has been 
established at Pierre. And as of April 26, 
all mall in this area is to be routed to this 
Sectional center. 

As a result mail going from Martin to Pine 
Ridge can no longer go the 45 miles over 
US. Highway 18. It is to be sent from Mar- 
tin to Kadoka, to Pierre, to Presho, to Rapid 
City, to Hot Springs and back east, again, 
to Pine Ridge—a distance of at least 500 
Miles. Also, mall returning from Pine Ridge 
to Martin goes buck around the same route, 
instead of coming across U.S. Highway 18. 

Somehow, mail service between Martin 
and Pine Ridge isn’t quite as good as it was 
prior to April 26, 1965. 

In order to test this new modernized sery- 

ice, press time at the Booster was moved 
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ahead In time to catch the 5 p.m. mail 
Wednesday out of the post office at Martin. 
Copies of the Booster now have been getting 
to Pine Ridge Friday morning where as they 
previously got there Thursday morning. 

This is not an isolated example. 

Prior to the change, a letter could be 
mailed at 5 pm. at Kadoka and it would be 
placed the next morning on the Kadoka truck 
arriving at Martin at 6:30 a.m. Now, before 
the letter can get on that truck, it must first 
go into Pierre, back to Presho and back to 
Kadoka to get on that same truck. 

The sectional center idea has hit other 
areas of the country, too. The Pioneer Press 
of Mott, N. Dak., points out: 

“The Bismarck mail bus stops at Burt 
now and we get all our mall from Dickinson 
post office. In the past, the Bismarck mail 
bus came to Mott and laid over until evening. 
Not true now—the Dickinson bus picks up 
our mall, hauls it to Dickinson (85 miles) 
then it goes by train to Bismarck (102 miles) 
then it is loaded on a bus and hauled to 
towns east of Mott, to Burt (95 miles). The 
point is: Burt is 8 miles east of Mott.” 

The trouble with the postal service, says 
the head of the General Accounting Office, 
is too much modernizing. 

The mail flo system is one example cited 
by GAO. Under mail flo letters and packages 
were supposed to flit through big city post 
offices virtually untouched by human hands, 
The trouble was, said Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell, it didn’t work. 

But before finding out that the pilot ex- 
periment in Detroit had serious deficiencies, 
Mall-Flo was installed in Philadelphia and 
Denver, where it increased the costs of postal 
service by hundreds of thousands of dolars 
and decreased labor productivity. 

Why should adequate service at reasonable 
cost be an impossible job for the Post Office 
Department? 

Public ufilities solve the problem of in- 
creasingly complex operations to serve an 
expanding population. The Post Office does 
not, 

Utilities, whether publicly or privately 
owned, give adequate service at lower or 
stabilized rates as their customers increase. 
The Post Office does not. 

Utilities put money aside for improve- 


ment, and most privately owned utilities 


manage to pay dividends to their stock- 
holders. The Post Office does neither. 

Why, we repeat, can't the Post Office do 
its job? 

The fault cannot be blamed on the 500,000 
men and women—our friends and neighbors 
and fellow citizens—who deliver the mail. 
It has to lie at the very top where decisions 
are made. And we wonder just how bad the 
postal service has to get before the public 
stops bawling out the people behind the post 
office window, and starts directing its anger 
at the fumblers in Washington. 


The 275th Anniversary of Philadelphia’s 
2ist Ward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the special June sup- 
plement of the Review, the community 
newspaper of Philadelphia’s 21st ward, 
ios is celebrating its 275th year in 
1965. 


Amid buildings constructed long be- 
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-fore the Declaration of Independence, the 


people of Roxborough, Manayunk, and 
Wissahickon have preserved a commu- 
nity as unique as the one that saw the 
British march up the ridge early in the 
morning of May 20, 1778. 

Although the little village of Rox- 
borough, which once consisted of a few 
houses scattered down the road, is now 
fully grown, one can still see signposts of 
the past. For instance, Roxborough is 
one community where you can still see a 
horse on the street. Many riding stables 
serve patrons who like to gallop up and 
down the trails of the Wissahickon. 

It is true that there are now more 
houses and people in the community, 
which was once known as Roxborough 
Township. There are also more 
churches and schools. Television, auto- 
mobiles, and the Schuylkill Expressway 
have brought a new era to the formerly 
isolated ridge of land between Wissa- 
hickon Creek and the Schulykill River. 

Yet the 21st ward is still an exciting 
place. Although concrete has covered 
the fields and pastureland, and shopping 
centers and parking lots have come to 
the vales and valleys of Roxborough, 
Shawmont, and Wissahickon, the un- 
usual loyalty of the people of the 21st 
ward for their community is one signpost 
of the past that will never come down. 


The Intellectuals and Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oY 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, this 
country is witnessing a new development 
in the arena of higher education. Al- 
though it is not listed in the catalogs of 
some of our leading colleges and univer- 
sities, and neither is it listed in the calen- 
dar of sporting events of these schools, 
a clique of professors have invented 
teach-ins. The goal of these is to at- 
tempt to persuade anyone willing to lis- 
ten that this country, in its efforts to 
stay the advance of communism in Viet- 
nam, has gotten off its course. 


Stewart Alsop, writing in the Saturday 
Evening Post, says: 

It is mysterious that so many American 
intellectuals look forward with compla- 
cency—even positive relish—to Communist 
victory in Asia, which they regard as 
inevitable. 


Mr. Alsop makes a good presentation 
of this new development in his article 
which follows: 

THE INTELLECTUALS AND VIETNAM 


Wasuincton—The war in Vietnam has 
brought to the surface again a mysterious 
phenomenon. This is the peculiar fatuous- 
ness which the profoundly antiintellectual 
Communist system seems to inspire in a good 
many American intellectuals and would-be 
intellectuals. 

At least until 1948, it was fashionable 
among many intellectuals to admire, or find 
excuses for, the system presided over by that 
ferocious enemy of the free intellect, Joseph 
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Stalin. This fatuousness of an older genera- 
tion of intellectuals provided useful ammu- 
nition for the homegrown antiintellectual 
yahoos, like Senator Joseph McCarthy. Now- 
adays it is becoming fashionable to proclaim 
that Mao Tse-tung's version of communism 
is the wave of the future in Asia, and to 
castigate the American Government for its 
blind refusal to permit the future's wave 
to roll over South Vietnam. 

From Berkeley to Harvard, the chic thing 
for the politically aware professor to do is 
to conduct teach-ins on the iniquities of 
American imperialism in Vietnam, or to 
march in protest demonstrations, or, for the 
less dashing, to sign open letters to the 
President, like the remarkably silly open 
letter of protest recently signed by 149 Yale 
professors. 

Surely this is a mysterious business. 
Logically, Hberal-minded intellectual persons 
should hate and fear Mao's communism as 
instinctively as they hated and feared Hit- 
ler’s nazism. For as an idea killer, an ene- 
my of the free mind, Mao outdoes Hitler and 
Stalin combined. 

The anti-intellectual campaign in Com- 
munist China, which began in earnest in 
1963, is now reaching a peak of intensity. 
Chinese intellectuals have been bluntly 
warned that they are suspect, not only indi- 
vidually, but as a class, Some months ago 
Hu Yao-pang, secretary of the Communist 
Youth League, announced that “intellectuals 
always belong to certain social classes and 
serve the interests of these classes.” 

Warnings to intellectuals are now con- 
stantly reiterated in the Communist press. 
In January of this year, for example, Red 
Flag, the Chinese Communist theoretical 
journal, thundered against “intellectuals who 
refuse thought reform, refuse to integrate 
with the masses, and become ‘spiritual aristo- 
crats’ perched proudly high above the tolling 
masses,” 

According to a lending Government expert 
on Communist China, the idea that Mao 
wants above all to kill is “the concept of 
humanism—i,e.,, the fraternity of peoples, 
human dignity, happiness, and individual- 
ism.” Humanism has become a respectable 
concept among Soviet intellectuals since the 
post-Stalin thaw. Therefore Tse-tung ts de- 
termined to “wall off Chinese intellectuals 
from any contact with currents of relative 
moderation in the Soviet bloc,” and the whole 
concept of humanism is now denounced in 
China as a bourgeois distortion of Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The attack on humanism has its super- 

amusing aspects. For example, Prof. 
Ma Yen-sheng, of the Chinese Academy of 
Sciences, recently published a long letter 
of abject “self-criticism.” Professor Ma 
wrote that he had found himself of late in- 
creasingly filled with bourgeois sentiments. 
He began to have strange notions about the 
iden of universal love, and even to dream 
of a world filled with friendly love, and 
forever at peace. Thus was his mind in- 
creasingly infected with bourgeois senti- 
ments. 


And how did the infection start? Largely 
as & result of listening to the d te, 
Western, bourgeois work, Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. 

A fondess for bourgeois music is deeply 
suspect, and instantly marks an intellectual 
as a candidate for a “mental-reform-through- 
labor camp.” Debussy, against whose music 
Mao is said to have concelved a particularly 
violent prejudice, is even more dangerous 
than Beethoven. The periodical Peoples’ 
Music recently anounced that the music 
of the Chinese patriotic oratorio, “The Long 
March,” had been completely rewritten be- 
cause in its original form it recalled De- 
bussy’s degenerate bourgeois style. 
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has warned writers that the “writing of mid- 
dle-character stores” is proof of such taint. 
A middle character is someone not perfect 
and not totally bad. In-Chinese Communist 
literature, middle characters (Le., human 
beings) no longer exist. All characters must 
be either perfect toilers and peasants, or 
wholly evil class enemies. 

In last October's issue of China Youth 
Daily, the following sharp warning to a lead- 
ing Communist Chinese philosopher ap- 
peared: “The kind of life advocated by Com- 
rade Feng Ting, which would provide good 
things to eat and wear, good places to live 
in, and cordial relations between husband 
and wife and between parents and children 
does not accord with the Communist ideal." 

On the contrary, the Communist ideal de- 
mands that the youth of China make a class 
analysis of their parents, granparents, aunts, 
uncles and other relations. Deviationist 
ideas are to be reported immediately to the 
local block officer or farm party secretary. 
Even jokes may smack of deviation—a Pel- 
ping newspaper warns that some jokes sayor 
strongly of feudalism and capitalism. 

Nor are the dead immune. China Youth 
telis its readers that “we should make a class 
analysis of thore who have died.“ Such a 
class analysis seems likely to lead to the re- 
moval of the famous and beautiful tombs of 
Hangchow. For these tombs “are the graves 
of poets, scholars, and courtesans, and are 
therefore * * * serving merely the purpose 
of spreading the foul odor of the reactionary 
ruling classes * * and must be removed.“ 

How is one to avoid being sent to a Men- 
tal-Reform-Through-Labor Camp“ as a re- 
sult of a negative class analysis? Very sim- 
ple: 

„We must] use the thought of Mao Tse- 
tung to analyze * events. If they cor- 
respond with the thought of Mao Tse-tung, 
they are right. We must support, believe, 
praise them. If not, they are wrong? 
we must expose and attack them.” George 
Orwell's big brother asked for no more total 
an abdication of man’s right to think for 
himself. 

Perhaps the “Thought of Mao Tse-tung” 
is indeed the wave of the future in Asia, 
and the American effort to contain Asian 
communism is therefore futile, as such intel- 
lectuals as Dr. Hans Morgenthau preach. 
But it docs seem m ous that so many 
American intollectuals look forward with 
complacency—even positive relish—to the 


Communist victory in Asia, which they re- 


gard as inevitable, For they are looking for- 
ward, of course, to the rapid spread of a 
system which means the murder of the free 
mind. 


“The Character of Lee”—Address by 
Capt. Eugene H. Breitenberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FLOOD BYRD 


HON. HARRY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the military brilliance of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee is historically documented. 
The genius and gentleness of Lee, the 
man, are worthy of emulation. His char- 
acter was, indeed, inspiring. 

The character of Lee was the subject 
of a presentation at the Robert E. Lee 
High School, at Springfield, Va., in ob- 
serving the 100th anniversary of the 
close of the War Between the States. 

The presentation was made by Capt. 
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Eugene H. Breitenberg, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, who served as Department of De- 
fense Civil War Liaison Officer to the 
National Civil War Centennial Commis- 
sion. Captain Breitenberg is now a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Annandale, Va., 
High School. 

A taped message from former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower was included 
in the presentation, which was entitled 
“The Character of Lee.” 

In view of the national scope of the an- 
niversary observance, I think this trib- 
ute to a great American should be made 
a part of the Concresstonat RECORD, I 
ask unanimous consent for its publica- 
tion in the Appendix. 

The presentation was made by Cap- 
tain Breitenberg, on April 9, 1965, 
before the principal, the faculty, and 
the students of Robert E. Lee High 
School. 

Thore being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHARACTER OF Ler 


It is a distinct honor to be privileged to 
speak to you and especially so on this day, 
the 100th anniversary of the meeting of Gen. 
Robert E. Lee and Lt. Gen. Ulysses 8, Grant 
in the McLean house near present day Ap- 
pomattox, Va. The surrender of General 
Lee's army of northern Virginia, for all 
practical purposes, ended a war that had 
pitted father against son, brother against 
brother, American against American. 

It would seem most apropos to the oc- 
casion, consistent with a Presidential procla- 
mation and a public law, if we took stock 
for a few minutes of the character of Robert 
E. Lee, especially in light of the fact that 
this school, your school, is named after that 
illustrious gentleman, soldier and noble 
American. 

Sir Winston Churchill, proclaimed already 
by many historians as the one most likely to 
be honored as “man of the 20th century,” 
had this to say of Robert E. Lee in book 11, 
chapter 10 of “A History of the English 
Speaking Peoples”: he was “* * * one of the 
noblest Americans who ever lived, and one 
of the greatest captains known to the annals 
of war.” 

Such is the esteem in which Robert E. Lee 
is held by practically all historians. Such 
esteem is further enhanced in the thousands 
of books written about the Civil War period 
and by the men who fought in that so called 
“irrepressible conflict.” Said Churchill of 
the Civil War “* the noblest and least 
avoidable of all the great mass conflicts 
fought up to that time.” 

During my tour of duty as Department of 
Defense Civil War Centennial Liaison Officer 
to the National Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission, with the primary duty of coordinat- 
ing Armed Forces participation in centennial 
commemorative events, I often was asked to 
speak to military, civic, school and other 
groups. It occurred to me that my talks 
would be more meaningful if the proclama- 
tion could be heard in the President's own 
voice, rather than quoted. Accordingly, I 
requested and received the following taped 
message from former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower: 

"The years 1961-65 will mark the 100th 
anniversary of the American Ciyil War. 

That war was America's most tragic ex- 
perience. But like most truly great tragedies, 
it carries with it an enduring lesson and a 
profound inspiration. It was a demonstra- 
tion of heroism and sacrifice by men and 
women of both sides, who valued principle 
above life itself and whose devotion to duty 
is a part of our Nation's noblest tradition. 
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Both sections of our magnificently reunited 
country sent into their armies men who be- 
came soldiers as good as any who ever fought 
under any flag. Military history records noth- 
ing finer than the courage and spirit dis- 
played at such battles as Chickamauga, An- 
tletam, Kenesaw Mountain, and Gettysburg. 
That America could produce men so valiant 
and so enduring is a matter for deep and 
abiding pride. 

The same spirit on the part of the people 
at home supported those soldiers through 4 
years of great trial. That a nation which 
contained hardly more than 30 million peo- 
ple, North and South together, could sustain 
600,000 deaths without faltering is a lasting 
testimonial to something unconquerable in 
the American spirit.. And that.a transcending 
sense of unity and larger common purpose 
could, in the end, cause the mgn and women 
who had suffered so greatly to close ranks 
once the contest ended and to go on together 
to build a greater, freer and happier Amer- 
ica must be a source of inspiration as long 
as our country may last.” 

A philosopher once said that music is to 
the soul as the wind is to the sall. I have 
réad that more songs and music came out 
of the Civil War period than from any other 
war in which Americans have fought. To 
appreciate the feelings ond convictions that 
prevailed 100 years ago, let us listen to two 
musical numbers that some believe best 
represent the respective feelings of North 
and South in that War Between the States 
of our Union. The first number, “The Battle 
Cry of Freedom.“ recorded for Columbia 
Records by Richard Bales, was a rallying 
Song reported by Conferedate troops to have 
been sung by Union soldiers during attacks 
made in the Seven Days’ Battles of the Pe- 
ninsula Campaign. As Union troops charged 
they would sing at the top of their voices, 
“Rally around the flag, boys, rally once 

A few days before his assassination, while 
being serenaded by the U.S. Army Band on 
the White House grounds, President Lincoln 
was asked what he would like to hear. The 
President replied that his fayorite number 
was Dixie“ and that according to his Ad- 
jJutant General the song was now Federal 
property and therefore belonged to all the 
American people. He requested that the 
band play “Dixie” for all to enjoy. Let us 
listen to “Dixie” as an American song. 

In a publication entitled Facts About 
the Civil War,“ published by the Civil War 
Centennial Commission in 1959, President 
Eisenhower expressed in a letter to the com- 
mission his pleasure with the pamphlet as 
Well as with the objective of the centennial 
observance period. This letter contained in 
part the following comment which he also 
Was kind enough to tape for occasions such 
as this. 

“I would urge in all our commemorations 
of the Civil War Centennial, that we look on 
this great struggle not merely as a set of 
Military operations, but as a period in our 
history in which the times called for extra- 
ordinary degrees of patriotism and heroism 
On the part of the men and women of both 
the North and the South. In this context 
we may derive inspiration from their deeds 
t renew our dedication to the task which 
yet confronts us—the furtherance, together 
with other free nations of the world, of the 
freedom and dignity of man and the build- 
ing of a just and lasting peace.” 

In a biography of John F. Kennedy, 35th 
President of the United States, William Carr 
completed his book with a quote from “Pro- 
files in Courage” as expressed by President 
“The courage of life is often a 
less dramatic spectacle than the courage of 
a final moment; but it is not less than a mag- 
nificent mixture of triumph and tragedy. A 
man does what he must—in spite of personal 
Consequences, in spite of obstacles and dan- 
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gers and pressures and that is the basis of all 
human morality.” 

So it was that Robert E. Lee, member of 
an old and honored family, whose forebears 
had played distinguished roles in Virginia 
and early American history; so it was that 
this Lee, born in Westmoreland County, Va., 
later graduated with honors from West Point, 
first distinguished in the Mexican War, and 
later renowned as a promising soldier and 
leader of the future—so it was that Lee did 
what he felt a “man must“ he turned down 
an offer from President Lincoln to command 
the U.S. Army wher civil war appeared im- 
minent, Only a few miles from here, in his 
home in Arlington, now a national shrine, 
Lee made his fateful decision that was un- 
questionably based on a matter of principle 
and deep conviction. For Lee was a man of 
exemplary character. He believed in God. 
He did not believe in slavery and freed the 
slaves that he had inherited. His decision, 
from every indication, was based on inner 
conviction and adherence to duty as God 
gave him the right to see that duty. 

This was the same fortitude displayed by 
President Eisenhower in proudly displaying 
a picture of General Lee on his White House 
Office wall and subsequent reply to a critic 
in these words: “Gen. Robert E. Lee, in my 
estimation was one of the supremely gifted 
men produced by our Nation. He believed 
unswervingly in the constitutional validity 
of his cause, which until 1865 was still an 
arguable question in America; he was a 
poised and Inspiring leader, true to the high 
trust reposed in him by millions of his fel- 
low citizens; he was thoughtful yet demand- 
ing of his officers and men; forbearing with 
captured enemies but ingenious, unrelenting, 
and personally courageous in battle, and ney- 
er disheartened by a reverse or obstacle. 
Through all his many trials, he remained 
selfless almost to a fault and unfailing in 
his faith to God. Taken altogether, he was 
noble as a leader and as a man, and unsullied 
as I read the pages of history.” And Presi- 
dent Eisenhower continued: “From deep con- 
viction I simply say this: A nation of men 
of Lee's caliber would be unconquerable in 
spirit and soul. Indeed, to the degree that 
present-day American youth will strive to 
emulate his painstaking efforts to help heal 
the Nation's wounds once the bitter struggle 
was over, we, in our own time of danger in 
a divided world, will be strentghened and 
our love of freedom sustained. Such as the 
reasons I proudly display this picture of the 
great Americans on my office wall.” Such 
was the same conviction that has motivated 
men throughout history to stand for sacred 
principles. Such is the same conviction that 
motivates men to volunteer to fight and 
possibly die in the Jungles of confused and 
strife-torn Republic of Vietnam and where- 
ever the right of free choice is threatened; 
this is the same conviction that motivates 
young people today to take a stand, to set 
a goal and then with stanch determination 
move to find what can be done for a country 
in dire need of additional leadership and 
duty faithfully performed. 

Yes, Robert E. Lee, American—did what 
he felt he must. So it was that Douglas 
Southall Freeman did what he felt he must— 
determined that America should never for- 
get, he devoted 20 years in research and 
study to write three volumes entitled "R. E. 
Lee” and in those pages, so throughly re- 
searched by Freeman, emerges the profile 
not only of courage, but of stamina, of 
devotion to duty, of love for God and coun- 
try, of humility, kindness, and benevolence 
so sorely needed in the world today. Such 
was the character of the man for whom your 
school is named. 

In Lee there was no mystery or enigma. 
He did what he believed was right. And I 
submit to you that we of the faith of our 
fathers must do today whatever is required 
to stand firm in our convictions during 
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these perilous times in which we live. We 
must keep faith with America. We are told 
that the time may come soon for honorable 
compromise to prevent a nuclear war and 
possible destruction of the human race. 
With this we can agree. For history teaches 
that the Government of the United States 
itself is the result of compromise—of each 
man taking a little less than he wants so that 
a meeting of minds can result and thus 
insure reasonable life for all. We should 
never forget the Inaugural advice of our late 
President John F. Kennedy, “Let us never 
negotiate out of fear, But let us never fear 
to negotiate.” 

Neither should we forget the words spoken 
last Wednesday night by President Lyndon 
Johnson, which said in effect, we shall never 
abandon those nations, however small, that 
seek our aid to maintain freedom. 

So on this day while some predicted 30,000 
fellow Americans are gathering at this mo- 
ment at Appomattox, Va., as I plan to, upon 
leaving you today, to pay homage to the 
character of men who rendezvoused“ there 
100 years ago, let us remember the challenge 
left by the noble and gallant Robert E. Lee. 
Let us especially remember the last 5 years of 
his life during which he left a heritage and 
a message that should be echoed by every 
American. As president of Washington Col- 
lege, now Washington and Lee University, he 
advised a Southern lady who inquired as to 
the rearing of her children, “Madam,” said 
Lee, “don't bring up your sons to detest the 
US. Government. Recollect that we form 
one nation now; abandon your local animos- 
ities and make your sons Americans.” 

Facing the duty of the hour, Lee realized in 
the last 6 years of his life that the question 
submitted to the arbitrament of war had 
been fully answered. He recognized that the 
unity of the American people had been irre- 
vocably established. He, therefore, promptly 
counseled his old soldiers to look upon the 
great country thus reunited by blood and 
iron as their own and to live and labor for 
its honor and welfare. His own conduct was 
in accordance with these teachings. Day-by- 
day examples illustrated the declaration of 
his manly words “that human virtue should 
be equal to human calamity.” 


Said Lee after the Confederacy had passed 
into history, “We had sacred principles to 
maintain and rights to defend for which we 
were in duty bound to do our best even if 
we perished in the attempt.” I submit to 
you, we have sacred principles to maintain 
and rights to defend in the Republic of 
Vietnam, in Berlin, In Korea, and in all those 
places wherever freedom exists, 

Students of Robert E. Lee High School, you 
are to be commended for your achievements 
both in scholastics and in sports. Greater 
Springfield and surrounding communities 
are well aware of your successes. You are 
recognized as one of the great high schools 
of Virginia and rightly so in keeping with 
the spirit and character of the man for whom 
your school is named. But I feave this 
thought with you and only you can decide 
on the merit of my suggestion. On Veterans 
Day, 1962, it was my privilege to speak to 
the faculty and students of Walter Johnson 
High School in Montgomery County, Md. As 
I entered the main corridor of that school 
my attention was drawn to a large painting 
of Walter Johnson, a member of Baseball's 
Hall of Fame. I was greatly impressed by 
that well-lighted likeness of the school's 
namesake and the attention it commanded. 
Later I was equally impressed by an outside 
marker to Walter Johnson's memory; at the 
base of which marker I spoke to the stu- 
dents. I shall never forget the spirit of that 
school. Since the change of the name of 
your school from Lee to Robert E. Lee, I have 
often thought—are the students of Robert 
E. Lee High School fully capitalizing on the 
name of their school? And even more im- 
portant—are you emulating the character of 
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Robert E. Lee? Can more be done to channel 
his traits to thousands who will pass this 
way? Only you can answer this question. 
In your hearts you will find the answer. 


Firearms Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, much dis- 
cussion has been generated by S. 1592 
and H.R. 6628, the controversial fire- 
arms control legislation. 

I bave taken a position in opposition 
to this legislation on the ground that it 
was oppressive and unrealistic, particu- 
larly that provision of the bill which 
would absolutely prohibit the purchase 
of firearms from mail order houses by 
individuals. I believe this provision 
would discriminate against gun owners 
and collectors in smaller cities and rural 
areas. 

Previous legislation introduced in the 
Congress would permit mail order sales 
and require the purchaser to register 
when securing firearms in this manner. 
I believe this legislation to be beneficial 
to the general public rather than S. 1592 
or H.R. 6628 which flatly prohibits such 
sales, 

Since the Introduction of S. 1592 and 
its House counterpart, my office has been 
overwhelmed by mail from outraged 
sportsmen who sought the opportunity 
to express their opposition to this legis- 
lation. For this reason, on May 14, I 
sponsored a public hearing in Exeter, 
N.H. on firearms control. Over 300 in- 
terested sportsmen attended this hearing 
to voice their views. Those in attend- 
ance presented both their own personal 
views and the views of organizations to 
which they belonged. I would like to 
point out that these people were not 
unaware of the problems caused by the 
unregulated traffic in firearms. They 
were aware of the needs for some regu- 
lation to check the sale of firearms to 
minors and felons. They were, on the 
other hand, concerned that S. 1592 as 
written placed undue restrictions on 
legitimate responsible firearms users. 
For example, the bill makes no allow- 
ances for unserviceable antique weapons. 
It makes no exceptions. for the trans- 
portation and sending of weapons to or 
by law enforcement officers. And, as 
previously pointed out, it places an ab- 
solute embargo on the shipment in inter- 
1 . commerce of firearms to individ- 

The 300-plus people in attendance at 
the hearing expressed nearly unanimous 
opposition to S. 1592 as now drafted. I 
share this opposition and express the 
hope that the respective committees 
charged with the responsibility of deal- 
ing with this legislation will see fit to 
incorporate responsible amendments 
and revisions which will make this legis- 


lation acceptable to legitimate firearms 
users. 
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“On Turning the Other Cheek”—Article 
by Dr. Frederick B. Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, our 
distinguished Chaplain, Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris, continues to write a very 
forthright and eloquent column on im- 
portant principles which should be fore- 
most in the minds of all who are con- 
cerned with preserving our American 
way of life. The Sunday Star of May 23, 
1965, published another outstanding ar- 
ticle by Dr. Harris; it is entitled “On 
Turning the Other Cheek.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SPIRES oF THE SPIRIT: On TURNING THE 
OTHER CHEEK 


(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 


A certain correspondent has pictured ruth- 
less dictators who, with the godless regi- 
mented systems they represent, war against 
all that makes America other than a cleaner 
sty. This columnist makes a bid for an ap- 
peaser’s halo by suggesting, re g these 
International bullies, “in spite of all rebuffs 
and insults, why don't we just turn the other 
cheek?” In the article there is the Implica- 
tion that such a suicidal policy would be 
essentially Christian. Here, standing bel- 
ligerently against all that we steadfastly be- 
lieve, are tyrants who are the incarnation of 
brute force and who do not hesitate as do all 
of their kin, to deceive, to break solemn 
vows, to plot mischief anywhere across all 
frontiers, to murder and butcher whenever 
such tactics further the completion of their 
diagram of world conquest. 

These modern Caesars welcome, as a symp- 
tom of weakness, any apparent softness on 
the part of those who are arraigned against 
them. Confronting such individuals and 
the concentration camp systems for which 
they are the spokesmen, we are advised not 
to use the hard pebble of truth in the sling 
of righteousness, making sure it reaches the 
exposed part of some strutting giant, but to 
advance against such a foe with no weapon 
but that of turning one's cheek to take his 
blows. 

Alas, this the other cheek tech- 
nique is at the heart of much of the peace 
now“ protests which in these days of destiny 
are coming from church pulpits, from peace- 
at-any-price pacifists, and from college cam- 
puses which prate the same sophistries which 
brought on World War II. Such vociferous 
groups chant the demand, “negotiation now.” 
But how utterly true is the burning message 
of President Johnson, in the midst of the 
nightmarish days and nights through which 
we and he, as our leader, are passing that 
should we agree to a spurious peace in our 
time, “the future will curse us for losing 
both the peace and freedom.” 

True it Is that the greatest of all teachers 
admonished, “If a man smite thee on one 
cheek, turn to him the other.” But, remem- 
ber Christ was talking about some personal 
affront. If it is a matter between individ- 
uals, then turning the other cheek Is In the 
same moral category as “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath." But that is by no 
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means the method Christ advised and prac- 
ticed when He came face to face with evil 
whose alm was to desecrate the innate dig- 
nity of other people. It must never be for- 
gotten that when the Master fronted evil 
aimed at other people “He looked ‘round 
about on them with anger.” He was utterly 
unruffied no matter what men did to Him 
and what lies they told, but when injustice 
and duplicity and cruelty reached out to 
maim others who were defenseless, His anger 
rose to the fury of a tempest. It Is crystal 
clear in any study of the words of Jesus that 
we are not through with Him when we dwell 
on his sweetness and light, At times He 18 
tender—at other times He 18 terrible. 

As a keen student of the Christ of the 
New Testament has put it, “any darkening 
of the world by cruelty or craft brought His 
soul to its feet fiery eyed and defiant.” Who 
can read the denunciation of the hypocritical 
religious leaders of His day without realizing 
that He ts in the presence of a wrath like 
molten lava, If anyone has no name for the 
strong Son of God but “Gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild.“ and who thus assumes that the 
Christ-like solution for solving any situation 
is just for one having been slapped on one 
cheek to meekly offer the other, such a one 
must be assured that he is looking at only a 
partial Christ. To be Christ-like is never to 
be neutral, placid, or complacent when evil 
is having its malignant way with individuals 
or with society. 

We are grateful that only a tiny minority 
of sincere people in these days of destiny 
dare to suggest that the way to deal with 
ruthless dictators is to give them a chance at 
the other cheek. Florence Nightingale did 
not turn the other cheek when she was as- 
sailed by those whose hearts were not moved 
at the horror of hospitals in her day. A 
Modern biographer of her inspiring career 
pictures her not just as a gentle Indy with a 
lamp, but as a crusading lady with a lash, 
with the call of God loud and clear, within 
her uncomfortable soul pounding and bully- 
ing government officials into providing de- 
cent treatment for the wounded and the 
dying. 

One of the greatest peace advocates of our 
generation, Harry Emerson Fosdick, in a 
stirring hymn has written some striking sen- 
tences worthy to be written on the protesting 
banners of millions who could be mobilized 
to surround the White House, backing the 
President and the Congress, determined to 
save both the peace and the freedom. On 
each banner there ought to be Inscribed. 
“negotiation without strength is surrender." 
Underneath that could be appropriately put 
some of Fosdick’s lines which do not suggest 
turning the other cheek. This, for instance— 
“Save us from weak resignation to the evils 
we deplore.” And this— 


“Gird our lives that they may be armored 
with all Christ-like graces, 
In the fight to set men free, 
Grant us wisdom, 
Grant us courage, 
That we fail not man nor Thee.” 


Joe Martin Testimonial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most moving tributes ever paid toa Mem- 
ber of this body was rendered to our be- 
loved former Speaker, the Honorable 
Josera W. MARTIN, JR., of Massachu- 
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setts, by the people of his district at a 
Newton, Mass., Chamber of Commerce 
achievement dinner in that city last 
night. 

Your eloquent words, Mr. Speaker, 
Were a moving tribute to a man with 
whom you have shared the burdens of 
Public service throughout most of your 
lifetime. The humorous, kindly, gener- 
ous words of the Vice President enthral- 
led an audience of 800 persons, who sat 
Spell bound as these warm messages 
came to them by way of a telephone 
transmission making the first public use 
res Early Bird, the communications satel- 


We from Massachusetts, who have spe- 
cial reasons to know and love JOE MAR- 
TIN, are indebted to everyone who made 
this occasion such a dramatic success, 
Particularly our minority leader, the 
Honorable GrraLp R. Forn, who flew to 

usetts to deliver a keynote 


His words are a rare chronicle of a 
Unique career in public service. They 
are a valuation summary of the distinc- 
tive lifetime of our friend, from birth 
in North Attleboro to these years of 
crowing achievements. 

Because this biographical address of 
Congressman Forp will serve a valuable 
historic purpose, Mr. Speaker, I place it 
in its entirety in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, at the conclusion of my remarks: 
TESTIMONIAL For JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR, 

NEWTON, Mass., MAY 24, 1965 
(By GrraLD R. FORD) 

Although this is a nonpartisan dinner, 
I would like to say that I'm particularly 
Pleased to be here because I understand that 
the city of Newton casts the largest number 
Of Republican votes of any community in 
Massachusetts. As the leader of the op- 
Pressed minority in the House, it’s a pleas- 
Ure to be in such a friendly environment. 

While everyone knows that it was Nathan 
Hale who said, “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country,” tonight I would 
like to add a modern corollary to that famous 
statement. It is this: “The Republican Party 
regrets that it has but one Joe MARTIN to 
give to our country.” All would agree that 
more Joe Martins would make America even 
greater. 

I feel a special kinship for our guest of 
honor, Jon Marttn once said, The position 
Of minority leader of the House of Represen- 
tatives is the most thankless job in Washing- 
ton. I would not take 10 times $10,000 to 
return to it." And now I'm the fellow who's 
trying to fill the giant shoes that Joe wore 
for so long, with such distinction, dedication 
and ability. 

But Jor Martin and I have something else 
in common, We have both been avid amateur 
athletes. I was once a fair football player 
at the University of Michigan, and he was 
once a very good semipro baseball player. 

Many of you may not know that Jon has 
Maintained his contacts with baseball 
through the years. When the great Wash- 
ington Senators’ pitcher, Walter Johnson, ran 
tor Congress, his friend Joz MARTIN wrote 
two cam speeches for him—one to give 
before labor groups, and the other to give 
before farmers. Unfortunately Johnson was 
& better pitcher than politician. He got 
the two s es mixed up, delivering the 
labor speech to farmers and vice versa. Need- 
less to say, he lost the election, which per- 
haps proves what Jog Martin learned a long 
time ago: It’s easier to be a great Washington 
Senator than a Member of the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. 
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The man we honor tonight has had the 
most remarkable record of public service of 
any petson currently active on the political 
scene. So, if he will forgive me, I would like 
to turn these remarks into my version of 
“This Is Your Life.” 

JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR, was born on No- 
vember 3, 1884, the day before Grover Cleve- 
land was elected President for the first time, 
His father wanted to name him Grover 
Cleyeland Martin: But his mother, a 
staunch Republican, said, “Grover's a dog's 
name.” 

His father was a hard-working North Attle- 
boro blacksmith whose earnings were never 
more than $18 a week. 

Since the family was poor, young Jor 
started to work outside of school hours at 
the age of six. One of his jobs was to brush 
the files off the horses while his father shod 
them. Another job was as a delivery boy 
for the North Attleboro Evening Chronicle. 
(Now probably every newsboy dreams of one 
day becoming the owner of the paper. But 
Jor MARTIN was one young man who was to 
make this dream come true.) 

He got his political start by marching tn a 
torchlight parade for William McKinley in 
1896. At the time, a family friend told his 
father, Don't let that boy go into politics 
he's too good a boy.” 

Jor, who was otherwise a fellow of ex- 
tremely good sense, did not listen to this 
sound advice. Traveling by horse and buggy, 
he campaigned for the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives in 1911, and was elected 
age 27. 

In 1916 he began attending Republican 
presidential conventions. This would be- 
come & habit of more than 50 years’ duration. 
And today he holds the record—unsurpassed 
in either party—of haying been five times 
the permanent chairman of national conven- 
tions. 

His gentle humor has broken many tense 
moments at conventions, as all of us recall 
who were at San Francisco in 1956 when a 
Nebraska delegate tried to nominate “Joe 
Smith" for Vice President. 

But not all moments at national conven- 
tions are s0 supercharged. At his first con- 
vention, Jog woke up in the middle of the 
night to find that a poker game was in prog- 
ress in his hotel room. And to his astonish- 
ment, he discovered that the dealer was 
none other than the legendary Diamond Jim 


Brady. 


By 1924 Jor was running for Congress, and 
he’s held that office as your Representative 
every since. 

These were the days of great orators in 
the House of Representatives. However, not 
all could keep from wallowing 
in cliches. Jox remembers that one of the 
first great“ speeches he heard began: “I 
say to you, Mr. Speaker, that politics makes 
strange bedfellows. Especially since women 
got into em.“ 

Jos was put on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Of course, he really wanted to 
be on the Post Office Committee. (But not 
all freshmen legislators could be that lucky.) 
Interestingly. at that time the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee spent a full week debating 
such earth-shaking questions as to whether 
or not to authorize $20,000 for an interna- 
tional poultry show in Tulsa. 

The new Congressman began to establish 
his lifetime reputation as a fighter for New 
England, But he also learned the pitfalls of 
his office. After getting a new post office for 
Fall River, it turned out that the building 
contract went to a firm in St. Louis. The 
building was constructed not with Fall River 
granite, but with Indiana limestone, And to 
top it all off, the job of night watchman 
was given to the father of Jox's Democratic 
opponent, 


Yet, despite such temporary setbacks, he 


kept getting reelected to Congress. A dairy- 
man from Taunton once said, “I vote the 
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straight Democratic ticket, except for Con- 
gressman Manrix. I always vote for him be- 
cause my father told me to, 15 years ago.“ 
Indeed, Jox Martin had become a vital in- 
stitution in his district. 

Much deserved recognition came often to 
Jom Martin, In 1936—he was chosen Repub- 
lican national commiteeman from Massachu- 
setts. In 1938—he was elected chairman of 
the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee. In 1939—he became the Republican 
leader of the House. In 1940—he was con- 
sidered a dark horse candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and received 44 votes at the conven- 
tion. Although he never sought the office, 
this is what the great Kansas editor, William 
Allen White, said of him: “He will make 
+ * * if the dice roll right, a lberty-loving 
President.” 

When Wendell Willkie was made the 1940 
nominee, he begged Jor to become chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. Put- 
ting devotion to party above personal wishes, 
as usual, Jor accepted the post. As chair- 
man be had the rare distinction of seeing the 
committee evicted from its building when it 
was purchased by an organization that hasn't 
been to friendly to most Republicans. How- 
ever, although he was far from a wealthy 
man, Jor took over another building and ob- 
ligated himself as a personal liability for the 
$33,000 Jease. (Is there any wonder why Re- 
publicans love Joe MARTIN?) 

The greatest tribute came to Jos MARTIN 
in 1947 when he was first elected Speaker of 
the House. Next to the President, as most 
students of government know, the Speaker is 
the most powerful elective official in the 
United States. 

But what most people don't know is that 
besides presiding over the House, the Speaker 
has a great many other duties—such as 
supervising a Capitol bank with assets of $4 
million, The Speaker also has responsibility 
for four barbershops and a beauty parlor. 
But Jor, as a confirmed bachelor, told a col- 
league, “I think I'll let you run the beauty 
parlor. You are more experienced with the 
women than I am.” 

This question of experience with the oppo- 
site sex was to change rapidly. For under 
the new law of presidential succession, 
Speaker MARTIN was first in line if any- 
thing happened to President Truman. 
(There was no Vice President when Truman 
succeeded FDR. you will recall.) Of 
course, the possibility of a bachelor Presi- 
dent was a great temptation to the single 
ladies of this country. Joe Marr was del- 
uged with offers of marriage. (One pro- 
posal that particularly amused him came 
from a woman spiritualist in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., who wrote that the deceased Wendell 
Willkie had told her to marry Jor.) 

There are a great many reasons for Jor 
MarTIN’S success. But I would like to men- 
tion just two of them. 

The first is his adherence to the old New 
England principle of thrift. Once Joe Mar- 
TIN invited a President of the United States 
to his office for lunch. He called a caterer — 
for some box lunches and was told that they 
would cost $2 apiece. Well, this seemed a 
bit high to Jor, so he shopped around until 
he found a man who would provide a box 
lunch for $1.19.. I am sure that this makes 
Jor the only man in American history to 
entertain a President at such a bargain price. 
And, of course, Jon has always applied this 
same principle to the taxpayer's dollar. 

Second, Joe Martin is a very likeable per- 
son. Even those who are his political op- 
ponents have come to have a special place 
in their hearts for him. For example, there 
GOP elephants in 
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1 don't want any damned dancing elephants 
around here.” 

Joe has served our Nation with great skill. 
He has been a major force in some of the 
most crucial decisions of our times. To cite 
just one instance: During World War II 
General Marshall came to him and asked 
for $1.6 billion to manufacture an atomic 
bomb. Joe's job would be to try to get this 
money from Congress largely on falth—for 
the greatest secrecy had to be maintained. 
Thus, to a large extent, Jon MARTIN was re- 
sponsible for putting through a program 
that eventually shortened the war and saved 
millions of American lives. 

But speaking to you, in a sense, as a rep- 
resentative of Joz MARTIN'S party, I would 
also like to say a few words about “Jor Man- 
TIn—Republican.” 

When he was first nominated for House 
leader in 1939, it was sald of him: “We are 
doing more than electing a floor leader. We 
are choosing a symbol of the Republican 


And Jor Marrın has been a magnificent 
symbol of integrity, dedication, honor and 
patriotism. 

Through the darkest days of Republican 

Party history, he has played one of the most 

significant roles in keeping the two-party 
alive and functioning. 

The dedication of Jos Marrin’s autobiog- 
raphy reads: To the millions of Republi- 

to the many Democrats and In- 
dependents as well—who fought with me 
through the years to maintain the two-party 
system of government in the United States.” 

This has been Jon Manxrrx's greatest fight. 
And all Americans, regardless of party, are 
very much in his debt, and owe him a last- 
ing vote of thanks. 

From all of us, Jom Martin, thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts. 


Dr. Michael E. DeBakey Praised by Time 
Magazine for Discoveries About, and 
Treatment of, the Human Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the cover article and picture of the May 
28 issue of Time magazine are about Dr. 
Michael E. DeBakey, one of the great 
surgeons of the world. 

Dr. DeBakey's accomplishments and 
ability are of outstanding proportions, 
and his service to the field of medicine 
marks him as one of the most prominent 
doctors in the world today. ; 

He is a personal friend of mine, and 
I should like to describe his skills and 
talents at length; but Time has done 
such a superior job, that I ask unanimous 
consent that the article from Time, be- 
ginning at page 46 and ending on page 
55, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, so that all Senators can read 
about this amazing and capable person. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue Texas TORNADO 

Heart disease is the top killer in the 
United States today, and strokes rank third, 
just behind cancer. But heart disease and 
strokes both develop from diseases of the 
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arteries, and together they account for 75 
percent of all US. deaths. The deadly sta- 
tistics, contends Houston Surgeon Michael 
E. DeBakey, make cardiovascular (heart- 
artery) disease the most pressing problem of 
modern medicine. 

Dr. DeBakey speak: with singular author- 
ity. Since 1948, the dexterous scalpel and 
deft needle of Baylor University’s professor 
of surgery have operated on more than 10,000 
human hearts and arteries, From the far 
corners of the earth the great and the hum- 
ble have traveled to Texas to have Surgeon 
DeBakey patch up their arteries with Dacron 
or implant artificial valves of plastic and 
sophisticated alloys in their hearts. 

To Dr. DeBakey went H.R.H. the Duke of 
Windsor to have a potentially fatal, grape- 
fruit-sized aneurysm removed from his ab- 
dominal aorta (Time, Dec. 25), And it was 
to Dr. DeBakey and Houston’s Methodist 
Hospital that the TV producers of the United 
States and Europe turned a month ago when 
they wanted to let 300 million televiewers, 
aided by Comsat’s Early Bird, watch an ex- 
quisitely delicate heart operation, with the 
surgeon literally holding a life in his hand. 
To Dr. DeBakey both Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson turned when they needed a 
man to head committees and commissions to 
recommend means by which Americans can 
get the best of medical and surgical care 
when they fall victim to heart disease, 
strokes, or cancer. 

While admiring colleagues boggle at the 
versatility and variety of his accomplish- 
ments—the arterlal- replacement surgery, the 
delicate work inside the heart, the bold ap- 
proach to strokes—DeBakey races on toward 
more imaginative goals. Now from his busy 
laboratories comes the confident prediction 
that surgical skills may soon be equal to the 
ultimate achievement—the implantation in 
a human of an artificial heart. 


DIET AND STRESS 


His vast experience has left Surgeon De- 
Bakey firm in the conviction that the various 
artery diseases have as many distinct causes 
as there are different kinds of fevers. He is 
sure that it will take long and painstaking 
research to pinpoint all those causes and find 
cures or preventives. He is sure that causes 
and cures will eventually be found, but he is 
frankly disappointed with the results so far. 

Diet and cholesterol are still largely un- 
known quantities, “We have examined 
thousands of arteries that had been blocked 
by arteriosclerosis, and we have compared 
the cholesterol levels of these patients with 
those of normal, healthy people,” he says. 
“We can find no consistent, significant rela- 
tion between the cholesterol levels and the 
extent and severity of the disease.” The 
effects of stress the pragmatic surgeon dis- 
misses with characteristic scorn: “Man was 
made to work, and work hard. I don't think 
it ever hurt anyone.” 

DeBakey is deeply involved in the forward- 
looking research that may some day do away 
with the need for his surgical skills. “We 
can't stand by and wait for final answers,” 
he says. “There are lives to be sayed today, 
and future illnesses to be prevented.” ‘ 


WIDENED HORIZON 


The artery disorders for which DeBakey 
and his colleagues have devised ever more 
daring surgical procedures fall into two main 
classes: blockages and aneurysms. Block- 
ages may be almost anywhere—in the great- 
est vessel of all, the aorta, in the coronary 
arteries embedded in the heart wall itself, 
in arteries leading to the legs, and in the 
carotid and vertebral vessels carrying blood 
to the brain. The brain itself, however, is 
the province of the neurosurgeons. 

Blockages in coronary arteries may go un- 
detected for years, or cause moderately dis- 
abling disease, then suddenly become total 
or near-total shutdowns and cause the type 
of heart attacks called coronary occlusions. 
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The reaming out of such an artery (“‘endar- 
terectomy”) is impossible in most cases and 


times caused by (“coarctation”), 
which may be present from birth, but more 
often by the later development of obstructive 
deposits containing calcium and cholesterol. 
What is responsible for these deposits is one 
of the basic questions not yet answered; In 
this area, DeBakey's work first dealt with 
shutdowns in the abdominal section of the 
aorta, because there the big blood vessel 
could be clamped shut well beyond the point 
where arteries branch off to supply the brain. 
The lower part of the body could be deprived 
of its blood supply long enough to let the 
surgeons cut out the diseased section and 
replace it with knit Dacron tubing. When 
the heart-lung machine became a practical 
adjunct in surgery, the horizon was suddenly 
widened. It became possible to operate any- 
where along the aorta, while the machine 
supplied blood continuously to the brain. 


CLOTS AND STROKES 


Obstructions involving the iliac, femoral 
and popliteal arteries applying the legs and 
feet are common, and may actually begin in 
the sorta just before it splits to form the 
two main iliac arteries. A familiar feature of 
insufficient blood supply to the legs, which 
causes pain in the calf muscles so acute that 
the victim can hardly walk, is its on-again. 
off-again nature. Ten days after DeBakey 
has bypassed the blocked artery with a length 
of tubing, the patient who previously could 
walk no farther than a city block without dis- 
abling pain can usually go a leisurely mile. 

The most daring, and still somewhat con- 
troversial, of Dr. DeBakey's innovations is 
an operation on arteries leading to the brain; 
it is done to ease the effects of a stroke and 
to reduce the likelihood that the patient will 
have more strokes. Though some strokes are 
the result of hemorrhaging from burst 
arteries, the great majority are caused by 
clot shutdowns where the arteries are inside 
the skull and inaccessible. But Dr. De- 
Bakey thinks that as many as 20 percent of 
the clots occur in the carotid and vertebral 
arteries, below the floor of the skull, where 
the surgeon can get at them through an in- 
cision in the neck. 

Clotting in the carotids, as in the coro- 
naries, results from narrowing of the vessels 
by atherosclerosis, the deposition of porridge- 
like material containing cholesterol and other 
complex chemicals. Again, though theories 
abound, no one knows the underlying cause 
of the process or how the sites of deposits nre 
determined, 

DeBakey did his first carotid endarterec- 
tomy in 1953. Ever since, he has been disap- 
pointed that the idea has been slow to catch 
on, One difficulty is that precise X-ray diag- 
nosis, demanding great. skill of the radiol- 
ogist, is essential to show just which arteries 
are narrowed and where. Arteriography of 
this type is also highly uncomfortable, If not 
acutely painful, since the patients usually 
are fully conscious and only mildly sedated; 
partly because they must remain as coopert- 
tive as possible during the tests. partly d 
avoid the risks of anesthesia. 

If only one of the four brainward arteries 
is involved, the operation is not too danger- 
ous when done by skilled hands, But the 
risks increase if, as is often the case, two oF 
even all four of the arteries are diseased. In 
any case, when an artery is exposed and 
clamped on each side of the diseased section. 
Dr. DeBakey has to slit it before deciding just 
what repair procedure will be best. It may 
be enough to ream out the atheromatous 
stuff from inside the artery. Afterward, how- 
ever, simply to sew up the wound would make 
the artery narrower and increase the risk of 
a later shutdown, The reamed section must 
be made wider by stitching a patch of Dacron 
over the slit. 
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In many cases, the blood supply to the 
brain through other arteries is too tenuous 
for even ane of them to be clamped shut for 
long. Then Dr. DeBakey has to install a 
temporary shunt of synthetic tubing while 
he works on the diseased section, If the 
blockage is too severe to be reamed out, De- 
Bakey either leaves a permanent bypass in 


Place or replaces the diseased section com- 


pletely with a graft. 
UP TO THE ARCH 

“Aneurysm,” first used around A.D. 200, de- 
Scribes part of a vessel that has been 
“widened across,” It remained buried in 
Medical texts until DeBakey made it a house- 
hold word. Aneurysms arise from two main 
Causes: either an arteriosclerotic process, 
Which weakens the artery wall, or a process 
by which two layers of the three-ply wall 
separate and blood forces them farther apart. 
ra call this second class “dissecting” 
aneurysms. Aneurysms are also classified by 
Shape: saccular (like a bag) or fusiform 
(spindle shaped). The saccular is likely to 
on only one side of an artery, while the 
. ting is usually fusiform and surrounds 


Beginning in 1949, Dr. DeBakey diagnosed 
Many aneurysms among aged veterans and 
charity patients but usually at autopsy, for 
the disease was almost always fatal. Work- 
ing with Dr. Denton A. Cooley, DeBakey de- 
cided that something could be done about 
the problem Lf the artery could be strength- 
ened with a synthetic wrapping—or, better 
Still, cut out and replaced. Freeze-dried 
Calves’ arteries and segments of human 
arteries taken from accident victims were 
tried, but grafts of Dacron tubing proved to 
be the answer. 

Steadily, the Baylor surgeons worked their 
Way up from simplier and more accessible 
aneurysms in the abdominal cavity. The 
advent of the heart-lung machine had the 
same stimulating effect on aneurysm surgery 
as it had on arterial obstructions: it made 
Possible the removal of diseased sections of 
the aorta in the chest cavity, in and around 
the aortic arch, near where the arteries 

ch off to the arms and head. The Duke 

Of Windsor’s case was typical of the more 
Manageable abdominal type, although his 
proved to be larger than expected. 

Perhaps the most forbiddingly difficult of 

ey's aneurysm cases involved a man of 
38 with a dissecting aneurysm that began 
in the chest cavity above the diaphragm 
and had not only grown in width but had 
also extended downward through the dia- 
Phragm, making a wide split where there is 
normally a tight fit. Worse still, the split- 
ting of the arterial walls extended into parts 
Of four branch arteries—the two renals, sup- 
Plying both kidneys; the mesenteric supply- 
much of the intestines; and the celiac, 
uPPlying the stomach, liver, and spleen. 
sing a graft with six connections, Dr. De- 
Bakey replaced the entire assemblage of 
piping. 
TRIPLE-PLAY TEAM 


Surgeon DeBakey performs such intricate 
Werutlons so often that he seems to be sup- 
Dued with inexhaustible energy. His 20-hour 
Gay begins before dawn, when he tackles the 

work in his den at home. His first 

re at the hosp!tal starts at 7 am., when he 

ks three adjoining operating rooms to 

© sure they have all been set up in ac- 
doc ane, with orders worked out with his 
G Chief assistant surgeons, Dr, H, Edward 
3 38, and Dr. Jimmy Frank Howell, 

A typical day’s schedule reads: 

Room 3: Mrs. AB —mitral commis- 
Surotomy, with pump stand-by; Mr. C. 
nt carotid endarterectomy; Mr. E.F.—left 


Room 4: Mrs, GH—aortic valve replace- 
ee with pump; Miss I.J.—mitral valve re- 
lacement, with pump; Mr. K.L—right 
Carotid endarterectomy. 
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Room 5: Mr. MN—aneurysm of ab- 
dominal aorta; Mr. O.P.—right femoral- 
popliteal bypass, right lumbar sympathecto- 
my; Mr. Q.R.—renal bypass. 

Surgery begins at 7:30, and in what the 
Houston virtuosos have come to regard as 
routine cases, operations may get underway 
in the three rooms at once, with Drs. De- 
Bakey, Garrett and Howell each taking 
charge in one. If a case is expected to be 
of more than average difficulty, DeBakey 
will have Garrett or Howell as his chief as- 
sistant, facing him across the operating 
table. 

Though DeBakey cannot do the entire op- 
erations in ali the cases he schedules daily, 
he usually does the major part of three or 
four and somehow arranges the timing so 
that he is on hand at the most crucial stage 
of all the others. In his office he keeps an 
administrative assistant and three secretaries 
frantically busy. Except for business occa- 
sions, he allows no time for lunch; he keeps 
going by nibbling smacks in the office and 
punctuating the day with coffee. 

The incredible drive for perfection, the un- 
ending concern for his patients, the utter 
domination of his life by his profession, have 
won Michael Ellis DeBakey the nickname of 
“the Texas Tornado.” The TV scriptwriter 
who created such a character would sooner 
or later conjure up flashbacks to a boyhood 
in the family drugstore and an early love for 
medicine. In DeBakey’s case, his life outdoes 
such fiction. 

His father, Shaker Morris DeBakey, 80 this 
week, came to the United States from Leb- 
anon when he was 15. By the time his son 
Michael was in high school, Shaker DeBakey 
owned a drugstore where the boy helped out 
and nourished the desire—acquired years ear- 
lier—to become a doctor. From his father, 
says Mike DeBakey, he learned his early- 
rising habits, the absolute abhorrence of 
wasted time that has marked his entire ca- 
reer, His mother, whom DeBakey remembers 
as “the most compassionate and sweetest 
person I've ever known,” also contributed to 
his career. She taught her two sons and four 
daughters how to sew with precision—a fa- 
cility for which Mike and his brother Ernest, 
who is a surgeon in Mobile, Ala., are forever 
grateful. 

BANANA BREAKFAST 


A straight A student, DeBakey raced 
through Tulane for both his B.S. and MD. 
degrees, stayed to get an M.S. for research on 
peptic ulcer. He got appointments to the 
Universities of Strasbourg and Heidelberg, 
where he also continued courting Diana 
Cooper, a pretty nurse whom he had met in 
New Orleans before she went to the American 
Hospital in Paris. After Europe and mar- 
riage, it was back to Tulane to the depart- 
ment of surgery under Dr. Alton Ochsner.“ 
During the thirties, young Dr. DeBakey be- 
came an expert in blood transfusions and 
invented a roller pump to assist them. That 
pump, he thought wistfully, might some day 
be useful in some sort of heart-lung machine 
to sustain a patient during surgery. Twenty 
years later it was. 

Wartime service in the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Office gave Colonel DeBakey a chance 
to become an exacting critic of the quality 
of surgery, and in 1948 he moved to Houston 
with misgivings. Baylor's College of Medi- 
cine was just sorting itself out from the 
shambles of a wartime move from Dallas, and 
it was difficult to find a hospital surgical 
service with enough patients for DeBakey's 
practice and teaching. But he found a pow- 


One of the Nation's greatest teachers and 
practitioners of surgery, who first indicted 
smoking as a major factor in the cause of 
lung cancer. Many of DeBakey’s early writ- 
ings were on this subject. The admiring De- 
Bakey's have middle-named two of their four 
sons Alton and Ochsner. 
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erful ally in a retiring millionaire, Ben Taub, 
and soon got a major hospital program roll- 
ing. DeBakey and Taub are still fast friends, 
and breakfast together every Sunday. 

Every other day in the week, breakfast is 
no more than coffee and a banana. By 5, 
DeBakey is at work in his den, the one room 
in his comfortable regency house to which 
not even his wife or the maid has as key. 
The huge horseshoe-shaped desk (like al- 
most everything else that DeBakey owns, it 
is the gift of a grateful patient) is crammed 
with stacked lantern slides of diseased 
arteries, patients’ histories, statistical anal- 
yses of the results of thousands of opera- 
tions, reprints of reports by other surgeons, 
masses of correpondence, and a tiny portable 
TV. If DeBakey switches it on, it is only to 
have it remind him when it is 6:30 and time 
to head for the hospital. 

If, as is usually the case, is in a 
jam between journeys to far cities or foreign 
lands, he spends the dawn hours writing 
scientific papers in longhand. He finds that 
the time it takes to write makes him use 
words with the precision that is so precious 
to him. If he has a day or two to spare 
before a speech or manuscript is due, De- 
Bakey dictates to a tape recorder and later 
revises the typed draft. His professional 
bibliography now numbers no fewer than 
619 scientific reports, . 


PRE-OF, POST-OP 


Houston's normally seething traffic is 
mercifully light when DeBakey takes off for 
Methodist Hospital in his Alfa Romeo Sprint 
(a gift from a grateful Italian patient) at 
an unpredictable speed and in no particular 
gear. A man who never walks if he can 
drive, he gets his exercise by refusing to wait 
for elevators. He lopes up and down stairs 
and covers the hospital's labyrinthine corri- 
dors at a brisk pace. Professor DeBakey has 
a handsome, spacious, blue-carpeted office in 
Baylor's College of Medicine, and rarely uses 
it. In Methodist Hospital, Surgeon DeBakey 
has a tiny office, as cluttered as his den, and 
runs it like an Army command post, 

After the staggering schedule of opera- 
tions, the afternoons are for staff confer- 
ences, with internists, cardiologists, radiolo- 
gists and his chief assistants. Many an old- 
time surgeon thought his job was done when 
he had laid down the scalpel and the last 
suture was in place, Not DeBakey. He be- 
longs to the latter-day school typified by 
Harvard's Dr, Francis D. Moore (Time cover, 
May 3, 1963), which insists that no less im- 
portant than the operation itself are the 
study and preparation of the patient before- 
hand, and his care and study while he is 
recovering. DeBakey interrupts preopera- 
tion conferences for quick trips to the inten- 
sive-care area to check on patients who may 
be just coming out of anesthesia or getting 
ready to take their first hesitant steps. 

Nearly every day there are other hospital 
or medical meetings to take DeBakey's time. 
And always there are long-distance telephone 
calls about patients, or plans to further med- 
ical progress. Even when DeBakey promises 
his long-suffering wife that he will be home 
for dinner, he is usually so late that she eats 
alone, then gives him a tray at his desk in 
the den while he is phone calls. He 
takes work into the den and stays until mid- 
night. 

His backbreaking schedule of operating 
and writing has no effect on DeBakey's in- 
come. All fees from his operations, running 
far into six figures annually, go to the college 
of medicine, and he takes only his profes- 
sor’s salary. 

Trips, says DeBakey, are his major relaxa- 
tion, and next month he takes off for Italy to 
receive the $16,000 St. Vincent award of the 


sels to see Marie Liliane, Princess de Réthy, 
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for whose charitable organization DeBakey 
operates on many Belgian children, and to 
Paris to see the Duke and Duchess of Wind- 
sor, Later come a week in Israel and a bus- 
man’s holiday in Athens, with DeBakey 
demonstrating surgery while a guest of Queen 
Mother Frederika. 


GAP AND LAG? 


Once back in Houston, back to his wearing 
schedule, back to the demands of days filled 
with life-and-death decisions, DeBakey will 
return to the medico-political batties that he 
never shuns. A progressive Democrat and 
an acquaintance of President Johnson, De- 
Bakey favors the use of Federal funds for 
medicine. “The Federal Government,” he 
says, “has already put a lot of money into 
medicine, and every physician in the United 
States is better off for it—better off than he 
ever was before.“ 

The American Medical Association, which 
gave DeBakey its distinguished service award 
in 1959, now finds itself in violent disagree- 
ment with almost everything he says. The 
report of the commission he headed (Time, 
December 18), recommending the establish- 
ment of intensive-care centers for heart dis- 


emergency 
jolted oepama medicine to the soles of its 


SSS gap 
between the quality of care available at 
major medical centers and that available in 
the smaller cities and rural areas; that there 
is a lethal lag between the development of 
new lifesaving techniques and their adop- 
tion by physicians in general. The AMA 
denies the existence of such a gap or such a 
lag and plans to fight the proposals, which it 
sees as n plot to reorganize U.S. medicine un- 
der Federal control. The DeBakey commis- 
sion has on its side the President and such 
powerful congressional allies as Senator 
Lister HILL. 


Even DeBakey’s enthusiasm for an artl- 
ficial heart” and his confidence that it can be 
built stir debate among conservative col- 
leagues. Critics scoff about science-fiction- 
eering. But DeBakey is in good company; 
the Cleveland Clinic’s Dr. Willem J. Kolff, 
who invented the artificial kidney, is one of 
the handful of other eminent researchers 
working on an artificial heart. DeBakey says 
emphatically that he believes it will uiti- 
mately be possible to replace an entire hu- 
man heart with a self-powered and virtually 
indestructible plastic pump. But he adds 
with equal emphasis that the best surgeons 
are still far from ready to start replacing 
hearts. 

ASSISTANT VENTRICLES 


What the medical and physical sciences 
can do today, says DeBakey, is to produce a 
replacement for part of the heart—its main 
pumping chamber, the left yentricle—and 
use it temporarily to support the failing nat- 
ural heart, which thus can rest and regain 
its power. Five years after DeBakey put to- 
gether a research team that now includes 
Dr. C. William Hall and Dr. Domingo Liotta, 
they not only produced a replacement for the 
left ventricle—or, more precisely, an as- 
sistant ventricle—but proved its practicality 
with actual tests in more than 100 laboratory 
dogs. 

It was tried in a human for the first time 
on July 19, 1963. The man, a Negro, 42 years 
old, was almost dead from falling kidneys 
and a heart hopelessly damaged by a nar- 
rowed aortic valve. The assistant left ven- 
tricle implanted in him by DeBakey was 
about the size and shape of a banana. It 
looked like two Silastic sausage casings, one 
inside the other; it had a valve at each end 
of the inner sac and a 14-inch tubing leading 
from the outer balloon to an air pump. 
When it was installed, most of the patient's 
blood bypassed the natural left ventricle, 
leaving it free to take a rest. Pulsations of 
air in the outer sac supplied alternate suction 
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and pressure to send blood coursing through 
the patient’s body. 

The doomed man improved markedly and 
lived almost four days on his artificial half- 
heart (Time, Nov. 8, 1963). After that, it 
was no failure of the device that ended his 
life; it was old and irreversible damage to his 
liver, lungs, and kidneys. 

New models of assistant ventricles have 
been produced steadily, in improved shapes 
and for both ventricles. Is is only 7 
weeks ago that DeBakey team ran what it 
thought was a highly successful experiment 
with a unit that replaced both of a dog’s 
ventricles. Yet progress in the field is so fast 
that within 4 days the researchers were 
dismissing their test as old hat. They were 
getting as good or better results with a single 
ballooning sac inserted in the left ventricle 
alone. It seems, says Dr. Hall, that this may 
be enough in many cases to stimulate, if not 
precisely duplicate, the work of nature's 
complex four-chambered heart. 

What really counts is a strong and steady 
beat in the left ventricle to send blood cours- 
ing through the trunk to the head and limbs. 
Once that is achieved, nature is likely to take 
over and get the rest of the circulatory sys- 
tem, including the three other chambers, to 
work effectively in unison, However, if-both 
left and right ventricles have been severely 
damaged, they might be replaced by a two- 
in-one prosthesis with a single pump. 

MUSCLES OR BATTERIES 


All artificial hearts or half-hearts so far 
have relied on an external power source al- 
most as bulky as a washing machine and 
infinitely more complex and delicate. The 
patient has to stay in bed, hooked up to this 
pulsating pump by an air hose 
through a hole in his chest. For a man with 
an artificial heart to get up from his bed and 
walk, let alone work, the power supply must 
be inside him. It may be electrical, depend- 
ing on the long-lived, high-performance 
mercury batteries now being perfected for 
cardiac pacemakers (Time, Jan. 11, 1960). 
Another possibility would be to install an 
electric coll inside the body and have it op- 
erated through induction by a powerpack 
worn outside the heart. Either system would 
supply adequate electrical stimuli but only 
a smidgen of mechanical power. 

Better yet, DeBakey and his coworkers be- 
lieve, it may eventually be possible to harness 
one of the body's powerful muscles, perhaps 
in the shoulder girdle, to such a 
Then, when the little device gives its elec- 
trical command, the muscle will contract, 
and inbellows, which in its turn will squeeze 
the left ventricle or both. Like all gadg- 
eteers, the heart researchers also dream of 
using atomic power. 

Just 2 weeks ago, the DeBakey team was 
well pleased with the results of a 40-hour test 
in a 150-pound calf with a complete artificial 
heart. But the problems to be solved before 
routine use in man are still forbidding. The 
external heart-lung machine, which Dr, De- 
Bakey has done so much to advance, can 
tide a patient over for only a few hours, dur- 
ing and after surgery. Dr. DeBakey wants 
an artificial heart element that can be in- 
stalled while a patient is still on the oper- 
ating table and left in place to tide him over 
the first few dangerous days of recovery. 
Then it might be removed. 


Is IT PRESUMPTUOUS? 


When he looks farthest ahead through the 
tops of his trifocals and peers toward the 
artificial heart that may be implanted per- 
manently, DeBakey says: “It is deficiencies in 
materials and our lack of knowledge about 
how they will work over a long period that 
are holding us up. The materials we have, 
good as they are, still damage the blood to 
some extent, and they may become rigid after 
long use. I am confident that if $50 million 
were made available today for just this kind 
of research, an artificial heart, or the vital 
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parts of one, could be ready for permanent 
implantation within 3 to 5 years. . 
Medicine and surgery, Dr. DeBakey insists, 
have solved most of the problems of heart re- 
placement that lie within their specific fields. 
What is now needed is a total effort in co- 
operation with physicists and industry to 
solye the problems of materials and power 
supply. “If artificial hearts can work, as 
they have, for 40 hours or more,” says 
Michael DeBakey, is it presumptuous to say 
that it could be done for 40 days or 40 years? 
Today it may be only a dream; tomorrow it 
will be a reality.” 


Pennsylvania Winner in Independence 
Hall Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. CORBETT, Mr. Speaker, the 
Pennsylvania Jaycees recently concluded 
an Independence Hall essay contest. I 
am happy to announce that the winning 
essay in Pennsylvania was written by 
Margaret Sciullo, of Penn Hills, an eighth 
grade student at Seneca Junior High 
School. The State award included a 10- 
day tour of national historical shrines 
which has now been concluded. 

I am confident you will find Miss 
Sciullo’s essay very worthwhile reading. 
I am proud to here insert it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

SENECA EIGHTH-GrapER TELLS WHAT 

AMERICA MEANS TO HER 
(By Margaret Sciullo) 

The dishes are done. I have a whole eve- 
ning to do my homework. Iam to write an 
essay on “What My Country Means to Me.” 
The pencil is in my hand and a piece of paper 
is in front of me, but there is nothing on 
the paper. Writing this theme won't be 
easy. I know what my country means to 
me. My problem is getting it in words. 
How can I explain it? 

Better writers than I have called America 
the land of freedom, liberty, justice and 
bravery. I can’t seem to select each word 
and place it in its proper category. It would 
not be fair to say that when the fiag 15 
waving I only feel the freedom America has 
given me. She has also given me the same 
love of liberty and justice that brave men 
felt who have fought to keep her strong 
enough to inspire the world. These are my 
thoughts of America. 

As I search for the perfect description, 
freedom, liberty, justice and the love of its 
people seem to become a torch, It is these 
qualities which have lit this torch with a 
flame different than the world has ever seen. 
It has lit up the old world and given birth 
to a new world. 

As I further search for words to describe 
my America, I become aware of my family, 
my home, and my community. Although 
they seem far removed from America as & 
world power, they are really my America. I 
have freedom to leave my own home to at- 
tend a school where I can learn what is 
best for my education without fear of in- 
terference. My name, my color, my 
do not have to be explained to anyone. The 
home which I leave each is the 
home my family has chosen, not one we 
have been forced to live in, There are times 
when my parents complain of the many pay- 
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ments that are needed to keep a normal, 
healthy household functioning, but there is 
never a note of fear in their voices. 

When we are in school, we are taught to 
Observe the rules of silence for the sake of 
an orderly system, and not in fear of what 
might have been said. Our subjects of his- 
tory, languages, and mathematics are not 
Colored by propaganda to make America 
seem always right. We are taught to admit 
our mistakes, and we are taught to correct 
them. 

Each afternoon I come home from school 
and enter the house to find my baby sister 
happily playing, and my mother busy with 
household chores, Dad is out working to 


Will grow in the love of their parents, not in 
the paid love of a state nursery school 
teacher. 
] In the evening, when my father reads the 
newspaper, the facts in the articles are writ- 
ten as they happen, not as the state would 
like them to happen. As in almost every 
American home, the family is drawn to the 
TV set. Programs are selected for the fam- 


— 
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ily's enjoyment. Some evenings the choice 
inyolves a rather heated family discussion. 
However, when the program is finally chosen, 
we know that it is governed by the manu- 
facturer of perhaps a famous soap product, 
and not a ministry of And 
when, at times, the family decides to go out 
for entertainment, we choose our own place, 
and time for return ts not governed by a 
set curfew. 

In attempting to show what my country 
means to me, I have expressed in words the 
freedom in my everyday life. It is the same 
freedom every American experiences, and we 
must fight to keep, so that every future 
American will experience it, 


Tabulation of Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, we have just completed an ex- 
periment in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama in order to learn more 
about the opinions of the district’s cit- 
izens regarding important national and 
international issues of the day. 
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We have been overwhelmed by the tre- 
mendous number of persons who took 
the time to respond to a written ques- 
tionnaire which we mailed to every home 
in the district. More than 16,000 per- 
sons responded. 

This is a great tribute to the First Dis- 
trict because it shows that our people 
want to make their ideas on important 
issues known to their elected representa- 
tive in Congress. 

In order that representative gover- 
ment can be effective it is important that 
elected officials know the views of the 
voters. This is one way that I can be in- 
formed as I proceed to serve the First 
District. 

I want to call particular attention to 
2 of the 10 issues raised in the ques- 
tionnaire. Of those responding to the 
questionnaire fully 86.2 percent oppose 
President Johnson’s proposal to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and thus they favor continuing the State 
authority to enact right-to-work laws. 

On the other hand, 73.5 percent of 
those responding believe that our na- 
tional security is at stake in the conflict 
in Vietnam, giving support to the admin- 
istration in its determination to help 
South Vietnam resist outside aggression 
from the north. 

Following is the complete tabulation 
of results of the questionnaire: 


1. Do you favor “medicare” for the aged financed by an increase in social security taxes 20.5 70.5 
2. Would you approve of a Fodoral law repealing State right to work” laws? _.....-.........-----.--..---~---..-- 13,8 80. 2 
3. Should the Federal Government undertake a program for controlling pollutio 75.9 24.1 
4. Do you believe that our own national security is st stake In the Vietnam confilct? 73.5 26.5 
5. Would you favor a change in our immigration laws to base a person's admittance to the United States on skills rather than on country of birth? 51.2 48.8 
8. Do you feel any State should have the right to apportion 1 house of {ta State legislature on factors other than populstion ifa majority of the a — 
voters agree «C ꝑ ꝑ ¼.«»»ᷣꝛ7æͤ——·ꝛl-ͥͤẽ4„„4„4„4„„éck“—««%44„„„„ĩ 
reer rr! e ðñðß ... 45.6 54.4 
8. Would poor! support a constitutional amendment to provide for a 4-year term for the U.S. House of Representatives with 34 of the House Members re ae 
elected e 2 years? . 
9. Do you favor Proposal to give a tax credit to individuals for the costs of higher education?_ 74.1 25.9 
10. Would you support a program of Federal rent subsidies to low- and middle-income families n eee 18.2 81.8 


The President's Position on the Vietnam 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the two following articles 
on the President's position on the Viet- 
Nam situation. 

Both editorials are excellent and again 
demonstrates Mr. Johnson’s humanitar- 
janism and leadership. 

[From The Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
May 14, 1965] 
JOHNSON’S STRATEGY IN ASIA 

President Johnson's televised address from 

White House Thursday had s ring of 

ty to other speeches he has given 
Tecently, on the subject of Vietnam, but 
there were notable and significant differ- 


Heretofore, the President had discussed 
Southeast Asia from the standpoint of Amer- 


ican policy. On Thursday he talked mostly 
not of policy but of strategy. 

He did reiterate, it is true, the basic U.S. 
policy of defending South Vietnam against 
Communist aggression, by whatever military 
action is necessary, and of making every 
effort to achieve a satisfactory settlement by 
negotiation. However, he went on to indi- 
cate in considerable detail some of the stra- 
tegic devices which may be employed in im- 
plementation of that policy. 

The strategy is complex but it boils down 
to this: Prevail upon Communist North 
Vietnam to break away from the dominance 
of Red China and chart its own course in 
foreign affairs. Or, to put is another way, 
the North Vietnamese are being encouraged 
to stop allowing themselves to be used as 
pawns of Peiping and to start acting In their 
own self-interest. 

An essential part of this strategy is to con- 
vince the North Vietnamese that their self- 
interests lie in peaceful settlement rather 
than in continuation of the war against 
South Vietnam to further Red Chinese am- 
bitions of conquest. 

“It would clearly be in the interest of 
North Vietnam to come to the conference 
table,” President Johnson said. “Commu- 
nist China apparently desires the war to con- 
tinue, whatever the cost to their allies. 
Their target is not merely South Vietnam. 
It is Asia." 


The President went on to portray elabo- 
rately the t economic future that is 
possible for all the Vietnamese people—to be 
established primarily by U.S. financial and 
technical assistance to promote progress in 
agriculture, in industry, in education, in 
health, in housing. He made a point of em- 
phasizing that “when peace has come * * » 
all the people of Vietnam, North and South 
alike,” will share in the economic bounties, 

Noteworthy, also, was the President's 
specific invitation to the Soviet Union to 
join the United States in helping to “create 
= 83 life for the people of southeast 

One exceedingly large question, as Presi- 
dent Johnson well knows, is whether the 
North Vietnamese Communists have sufi- 
cient power and mastery of their own house 
to end the war in South Vietnam against 
the wishes of Red China. As the air raids 
on North Vietnam intensify, and the price of 
aggression rises steadily, the political leaders 
in Hanoi may well be asking themselves the 
same question. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
May 14, 1965] 


JOHNSON UNDERLINES IDEALISM IN VIETNAM 
Poor 


(By Richard L. Strout) 


Wasuincton.—Firmness, compassion, and 
conciliation are the watchwords of the great 
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drive that President Johnson has launched 
to win support for American policy on Viet- 
nam. ‘ 

Rarely has the country seen anything like 
it. 

His speech before the editorial cartoonists 
here May 13 was the 12th time in 2 weeks 
that he has made public utterances on for- 
eign policy. In addition, so-called truth 
squads of top administration officials have 
been sent out to counter opposition, This 
opposition centers in the academic and in- 
tellectual world. 


TALKS FAVORED 


With a kind of grim patience President 
Johnson makes these three points: 

We are not fighting in Vietnam because we 
want to but “to make aggressors understand 
that force will meet force” and that “ag- 
gression is not only wrong, but it will not 
work.” 

We know that there is no purely military 
solution in sight for either side.” Repeating 
his earlier Baltimore phrase, the President 
said here, in his latest nationally televised 
broadcast, “We are ready for unconditional 
discussions. Most of the non-Communist 
nations of the world favor such discussions. 
And it would clearly be in the interest of 
North Vietnam to come to the conference 
table.” 

Why then, aren't there discussions? Presi- 
dent Johnson directly charges that “Com- 
munist China apparently desires the war to 
continue whatever the cost to their allles.“ 
He adds: 

“I am continuing and increasing the search 
for every possible path to peace.” 

Finally, President Johnson emphasizes the 
constructive and idealistic aspect of what he 
sees as the basic American goal in Vietnam. 
It is this nonmilitary aspect that he develops 
in his latest talk; not what the South Viet- 
namese are fighting against, but what they 
are fighting for—food, education, and health. 

President Johnson’s educational campaign 
is keyed to the idealistic aspirations of young 
people. It is chiefly in the colleges that pro- 
tests against the Vietnam war have centered. 
He does not sound a martial or belligerent 
note in his latest talk. He does declare the 
United States unwavering purpose to meet 
what he charges is North Vietnamese aggres- 
sion. 

But the whole emphasis is on the idealistic 
side, with reference to American cooperation 

to bring material improvement to the South 
Vietnamese. Such improvement has come, 
he declares, even In spite of the war. He lists 
such gains at length, remarking in passing 
- that aince 1954 the United States has spent 
$2 billion in economic help for the 16 million 
people. 
COMMON EFFORT SOUGHT 


Mr. Johnson boldly challenges not only the 

aspirations of his own citizens but 

of other countries, including the Soviet 
Union, 

Mr. Johnson painted the struggle as one 
where the United States is developing food, 
health, education, and housing for the South 
Vietnamese but where Communist terrorists 
are raiding these very improvements in a 
deliberate campaign. 

His speech contained homely detalls of rice, 
corn, and pig production, and of an improved 
Sweet potato that promises a “sixfold in- 
crease” in 5 

Wistfully at the end he spoke of the hope 
of peace, when we can share that gracious 
task with all the people of Vietnam—North 
and South alike.” 

Mr. Johnson's speech was available by TV 
satellite for broadcast all over Europe. 
It was another example of diplomacy by 
satellite. He sought to draw attention to 
many constructive things done in Vietnam 
that are obscured by the war. He tried also 
to refute two assumptions—that the Viet- 
namese have no interest in the struggle and 
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that American support has brought only war 
and destruction. 

The President gave support to an Asian 
Development Bank to help finance economic 
progress. 

He spoke in the East Room of the White 
House to an audience of about 300, many of 
them cartoonists who draw his picture on 
editorial pages. 

“I call on every industrialized country, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union,” he said, “to 
create a better life for the people of south- 
east Asia. 

“Surely the works of peace can bring men 
together in a common effort to abandon 
forever the ways of war.” 

The critical point in administration argu- 
ments is that the war in Vietnam is due to 
aggression from the North. It would end 
promptly, according to this view, if outside 
support ended. 

Critics of the administration assert that 
the war is a civil war, and that the Commu- 
nist guerrillas, or Vietcong, are indigenous. 
While undoubtediy aided from outside, the 
Vietcong, these critics say, would carry on 
the struggle without such aid. 

Mr. Johnson in his latest speech returned 
to his critics, 

“How incredible it is,” he said, that 
there are a few who say the South Vietna- 
mese do not want to continue this struggle. 
mee are sacrificing and dying by the thou- 
sands.” 

He cited “their patient valor” as an inspir- 
ing example for Americans. He quickly 
added praise for American civilians who have 
been working in Vietnam. “They tol, un- 
armed and without uniforms,” he sald. 


Resolution of New York State Student 
Christian Movement in Support of the 
Pending Voting Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the very fine resolution on the 
pending voting rights legislation which 
was approved recently by the annual 
spring assembly of this movement. 

I might first point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that this organization has a membership 
which includes 72 colleges and universi- 
ties in New York State, and is affiliated 
with the New York State Council of 
Churches. The president of the organi- 
zation is Mr. Thomas Genne of Syracuse 
University. The vice president is Mr. 
Richard Schafer of Colgate University. 
The communication secretary is Miss 
Shiela Stanley, a sophomore at Keuka 
College at Penn Yan, N.Y. and a con- 
stituent of my district. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT IN NEw York STATE 

Acting in accordance with the conviction 
that the Church of Christ to be truly the 
church must continually reaffirm and im- 
plement its traditional role of reconciliation 
among men, we seek and urge an elimination 
of all social, political, and economic influ- 
ences which deny or restrain the full expres- 
sion of human worth and dignity to any of 
our citizens. 
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Puthermore, we deplore and urgently seek 
to eradicate from our minds and hearts and 
from our churches and society any feelings, 
attitudes, and actions which represent or 
perpetuate injustice to any man because of 
his creed or race. 

Furthermore, we support and urge the 
immediate passing of such legislation as may 
guarantee the franchise to all qualified per- 
sons and express our considered opinion that 
such legislation shall in no wise equivocate 
or compromise the moral and Christian prin- 
ciples of both church and state. 

This resolution was passed at the annual 
spring assembly of the Student Christian 
Movement in New York State, Cazenovia, 
N.Y.. April 11, 1965. 

(Signed) Mrss SHIELA STANLEY, 
Communications Secretary. 


Republicans: Another Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House a recent statement by our distin- 
guished colleague from the State of 
Maine, Representative Stan TUPPER, the 
full text of which appeared in the Port- 
land Sunday Telegram May 16, 1965. 

Congressman Tupper, in his compre- 
hensive and forceful statement, has 
placed in proper perspective the prob- 
lems of the Republican Party; moreover, 
he advances some provocative proposals 
for the party’s course in the future. 

I wish to commend the gentleman 
from Maine for his contribution to the 
cause of strong two-party government. 

If the Republican Party is to correct the 
damaging imbalance that exists in the 
strength of our two-party system, there must 
be abrupt and bold changes made within the 
minority party; another year may be too late. 

We now have at best a one-and-a-half 
party system in Washington, with the specter 
of one-party government in the Nation in- 
creasingly before us. The responsibility for 
this serious Imbalance rests squarely with the 
Republican Party. 

If honest with ourselves, Republicans must 
admit that our party has abjectedly failed to 
capture the imagination of the voters for 
Well over three decades. Our victories have 
nearly always been victory of the individual 
rather than of party. The only Republican 
presidential victory since 1928 was a reward 
to a war hero. General Eisenhower could 
have just as easily been elected as a Demo- 
crat, and often gave the impression that he 
wished he had been. 

While it grieves me to say so, the Repub- 
Ucan Party is still looked upon by the aver- 
age run-of-the-mill voter as the party of the 
wealthy, rather stuffy and lacking in imagi- 
nation. Despite the considerable efforts of 
a handful of Republican governors, senators, 
and Congressmen to change this unfortunate 
image, it still persists. 

It is disquieting to read comments scorn- 
ing the idea that there is danger of the 
Republican Party declining to a splinter 
party status simply because it has managed 
to survive in the This is but wishful 
thinking; with little better than 20 percent 
of the registered voters now preferring the 
Republican Party, we face the ultimate loss 
of many of these loyal partisans unless we 
give them a better reason to vote Republican. 
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It is possible that a number of congres- 
sional seats from hitherto Republican dis- 
tricts, but lost to Democrats in the 1964 elec- 
tion, will be restored to the GOP in 1966, but 
it would be folly to assume that gaining back 
that which we should never have lost is an 
indication of progress. On the contrary, it 
could be the final coup de grace to the 
Republican Party if these seats are not won 
back by Republicans in 1966. 

There are those who loudly profess that 
Democratic promises, platforms, programs, 
and policies encompass solutions to all prob- 
lems. Currently this is called government 
by “consensus.” We need not dwell upon 
what has happened in other nations, in other 
times, when debate and dissent lessened to a 
Point where it was finally stilled, and con- 
Sensus became tyranny or dictatorship. 

Certainly the motives of President Johnson 
should not be impugned, for he is merely us- 
ing his vast skills of persuasion to bring his 
legislative programs to fruition. With dyna- 
mic leadership from the White House, it is 
Most difficult for constructive dissent from 
the minority party to make much of an im- 
Pact. Yet, difficult as the Job may be, Re- 
Publican voices must be heard and associated 
With reason rather than reaction. 

Both political parties must be pluralistic, 
with the broadest possibie base of responsible 
support. I say “responsible” support, for in- 
clusion of fringe groups of the far right or 
left disgust ordinary rank and file members 
Whether they look upon themselves as liberal 
or conservative. 

We need no better example than the elec- 
tion of 1964 when the conservative wing of 
the GOP defied all logic in carrying out their 
ill-fated crusade. Rather than to consolidate 
their forces with those Republicans less con- 
servative in their political orientation, they 
immediately laid out the welcome mat for 
Support from far right reactionaries. Support 
from the political shadows responded and the 
Test is history. The inclusions of extremists 
into the thinking of the Republican Party 
Produced an almost unparalleled election 
disaster. dn eae 

The postelection proclamations by die- 
tightwingers included such nonsequitor 
Statements as “27 million ee 33 
Wrong.” They point with pride - 
tic that the Conservative Party gathered only 
about 3 million votes in 1960, and in 1964, 
under the auspices of the Republican Party, 
they polled 27 million. Of course they ne- 
glected to mention the fact that they tempo- 
Tarily captured the Republican Party, and 
they fail to note the disastrous results of that 
act. Republicans cannot take much comfort 
from a 27-million vote when the Democrats 
had 43 million in the same election. 

The ultraconservative arpa that 2 85 
not accept the positions and platforms of an 

ive and responsive party should 
abandon the Republican Party. They would 
be happier and the Republican Party and the 
Nation would be better for it. Sincere and 
constructive conservatism must always have 
& place in the Republican Party, but that 
type of ultraconservatism that is noncon- 
Structive, unreasoning, and fanatical in its 
approach must never again find a home 
Within the Republican Party. By accom- 
Modating the radical right, comprising pro- 
grams and platforms for the sake of hefty 
Campaign contributions, we are keeping mil- 
lions of people away from the Republican 
Party. 

In charting a new course for the Repub- 
lican Party we must take a closer look at 
Sroups by and large hostile to the GOP, and 
de e how we can change this hostility 
to support. The association of the Demo- 
cratic Party with organized labor, and hence 
the bulk of working men and women in the 
United States today, has proven to be of 
inestimable value to the Democratic Party. 
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As Republicans we must ask ourselves, Do 
we as a party deserve the support of labor 
on the basis of past performance? 

When labor we engaged in its struggle to 
achieve recognition, the bulk of Republicans 
felt themselves to be of the then middle or 
merchant class, Many Republicans viewed 
labor's early efforts with scorn and distaste, 
and pointed to the early strikes and violence 
that often ensued as examples of irresponsi- 
bility. Unfortunately, there are some Repub- 
licans today who characterize themselves as 
being against labor unions, 

It is impossible to deny that the enormous 
strides of our present economy are due in a 
large measure to the impetus given it by 
labor through the increased earning power 
of the American workingman. 

If the Republican Party is to flourish again, 
it must now seek active support from orga- 
nized labor and establish close and meaning- 
ful liaison with them, We must realize 
that labor is not merely a group identifica- 
tion, but rather citizens, families, children, 
and leaders. Any party that seeks a major- 
ity position must have a clear identification 
with all the major segments that it strives 
to lead. 


As a Republican Congressman endorsed 
by organized labor in 1964, I have found labor 
support tremendously helpful—contrary to 
what many Republicans believe, labor does 
not expect 100-percent allegiance to their 
goals, but merely an open mind and a gen- 
eral sympathy with the problems of work- 
ingmen. 

The Republican National, Committee 
should now establish a labor division within 
the national committee. State Republican 
organizations should institute committees in 
every State headquarters to work closely with 
labor organizations, Republican State com- 
mittees, and State and local officeholders 
should meet with labor leaders to establish 
a viable relationship. This new contact and 
interest with organized labor need not be at 
the expense of traditional Republican con- 
cern for business; rather it should be the pur- 
pose of Republicans to return the party to 
a position of haying contact with the entire 
economic community. The goal of our policy 
should be to seek a balance of interest, and 
the improvement of the relationship between 
labor and management. 


Another area where concerned Republicans 
must devote time and energy is in the task 
of attracting intellectuals to our party. The 
wholesale desertion of the intellectual com- 
munity has arrested the growth of Republi- 
can philosophy and the enlistment of youth 
in the Republican ranks, Educators to a 
large extent are oriented toward a progressive 
philosophy and the Democratic Party. To 
the Democrats great benefit, a large propor- 
tion of today’s youth is instructed in our 
schools and colleges by Democratic teachers 
and professors, Yet the one-party orienta- 
tion of this academic group can work to the 
benefit of Republicans, for to a great extent 
these intellectuals haye become Democratic 
foot soldiers. As their members grow, their 
individual influence declines. If these intel- 
lectuals were given an opportunity to join the 
vanguard of a responsible, forward-looking 
Republican Party, the GOP would find an 
increasing number of intellectual enlist- 
ments. This would alleviate the lack of in- 
tellectualism from which our party has 
suffered in the past. 

Some Republicans have in the past been 
fearful of the inclusion of responsible posi- 
tions for young members of the party. All 
too often the youthful enthusiasm of our 
younger members has been derailed by the 
elders in the party. We should remember 
that youth seeks challenge and opportunity. 
Republicans must provide that challenge and 
that opportunity. It is axiomatic that the 
area of greatest opportunity lies in the 
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minority party. The need for innovation and 
experiment that are inherent in a party out 
of power can be a highly persuasive argument 
for the enlistment of new members. 

The main goal of a minority party is the 
preparation to assume the mantle of the 
majority at some future time. The assump- 
tion of leadership is the legitimate aim of 
any constructive political minority. It is, 
however, most important to remember that 
a minority that seeks to lead must present 
such constructive and imaginative proposals 
that they will be worthy of the majority posi- 
tion by force of logic and reason alone. 

There is today a type of thinking that con- 
cludes that the Republican Party's only 
chance of regaining power will be as a direct 
result of a foreign policy fallure or a great 
economic disaster. Republicans should re- 
pudiate this negative form of thinking and 
strive to gain strength through their own 
efforts, for this is the only lasting and legiti- 
mate source of power. Indeed the new Re- 
publican Party must call for a militant 
initiative. 

In the months ahead we must move the 
party to the people rather than again at- 
tempting to bring the people to the party. 
The Republican failure in 1964 can be traced 
directly to the efforts of the ultraconserva- 
tives for forcing their doctrines upon the 
electorate. We need not experiment with 
this further; the rejection was devastating 
and complete. 

The hallmark of Democratic success in 
the past 25 years has been their vigorous 
legislative efforts in behalf of social and eco- 
nomic betterment. 

Sadly, Republicans as a minority party 
have sought to check the Democratic pro- 
posals with little in the way of constructive 
alternatives of their own. When individual 
Republicans have sought to initiate new 
forms of social legislation or supported Dem- 
ocratic proposals, they have been decried as 
“me too” Republicans. This is an exercise 
in silly semantics. We are all Americans first 
and Republicans, Democrats, and independ- 
ents secondly. Everyone must out of good 
conscience stand for what is good, right, and 
just for his country and put party behind 
his nation’s needs. 

Some others say that Republicans are in 
desperate need of issues. I would reply that 
there are a great many issues in need of 
Republican solutions. Since the establish- 
ment of the Republican Party, certain basic 
beliefs have prevailed. One of these is the 
belief that the individual States should have 
a more significant role to play. The steady 
erosion of State governmental powers is of 
considerable concern to many Republicans, 
Republican State legislators have a signifi- 
cant contribution to make to their State and 
Nation by working toward better State 
management and State fiscal responsibility. 
Republicans have had considerabl success in 
the management of governmental affairs in 
the past and certainly the need is no less 
today. Republican State legislators should 
take the Initiative in these programs. 

In the area of foreign policy, it should be 
evident to all but the naive that the foresee- 
able future is fraught with challenge and 
danger. The responsibility for war is usually 
put upon the failure of policy. Republican 
Members of Congress have a duty to offer 
alternative policies and constructive dissent 
to the majority to insure that every alter- 
native of policy is explored to its fullest 
extent. 

As our Nation is changing so do the re- 
quirements of our society. Modern techno- 
logical advances create better living, but we 
should also be alerted to some of the un- 
fortunate byproducts of these changes. 

An ever-increasing number of people will 
be concerned with environmental pollution. 
We are reaching for the stars but choking 
in our air on earth. 
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Automation challenges our aspiration of 
full employment. 

Our cities are in desperate need of re- 
building and reorganizing and the near fu- 
ture is crowding in upon them. 

There is and will continue to be increasing 
public interest in the right of privacy and 
the privilege of the individual to dissent in 
what promises to be a future of increasing 
uniformity. The dignity and privacy of the 
individual are germane to Republican phi- 
losophy. 

It is difficult for me to remember a major 
Republican address without references to 
protecting the dignity of the Individual. We 
have always claimed a special interest in 
individual rights, and yet at a time in our 
history when there is the greatest assault 
ever against the dignity of the individual, 
the Republican Party is strangely quiet. We 
can scarcely open a newspaper without read- 
ing of the wholesale use of lie detectors on 
employees and prospective employees, of the 
most flagrant invasions of privacy through 
wiretaps and listening devices, peepholes in 
washrooms, mail covers by our postal depart- 
ment, etc. 

Both parties are apparently resigned to 
this abhorrent drift, and unless leaders speak 
up, harassment of the individual and in- 
yasions of his privacy will grow worse. The 
Republican Party should make an immediate 
study of the problem, and as a party protest 
loudly and incessantly against this “big 
brother” concept. 

If Republicans do not, we will have to ad- 
mit that we do not really mean what we 
have been saying for so many years. 

Civil liberties will remain in the forefront 
of social concern for some time. Although 
the legal apparatus for equal rights is nearly 
erected, the moral fulfillment remains. 

In a world of exploding population and 
decreasing food production, the incongruity 
of our own peculiar farm program remains 
unsolyed. This is an economic tragedy. 

While we have been quick to respond to 
dramatic space challenges by the Soviets, we 
have been lax in meeting the challenge in 
tho maintenance and development of our 
merchant marine and oceanographic explo- 
ration. Only a few years ago we held a pre- 
dominant position among the nations of the 
world in both merchant marine and fishing 
fleets. In both cases we have fallen far and 
fast. 

Increasing concern is felt throughout the 
free world in regard to our gold grain. New 
thoughts and programs have to be devised 
quickly. We cannot hope to cure such a 
major financial disease as this with emer- 
gency first ald. 

Our ever-expanding population will shortly 
demand new and sweeping programs for the 
betterment of the individual. Thus far we 
have approached the educational needs of 
the Nation in a piecemeal manner. The 
factor common to every great civilization 
has been the height and breadth of its 
education. 

It is with these and other problems that 
the Nation will concern itself in the years 
ahead. These problems will require intelli- 
gent action accompanied by bolder Repub- 
Mean thought. 

To serve the principles of democracy, this 
Nation cannot operate with a party and a 
half. It therefore becomes necessary for the 
Republican Party to revitalize itself. 
Thoughtful Americans of both political par- 
ties realize the importance of two vigorous 
contending parties. 

The orientation of the Republican Party 
during 1964 centered upon the ultraconserva- 
tive sector of the political spectrum; as a 
result the party lost ground and political 
vitality. 

It is apparent that another course is 
needed. 
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Fighting Poverty and City Hall 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORE | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
troversy has arisen in the city of Syra- 
cuse because of a grant given by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to the 
School of Social Work of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

One of the things this controversy has 
generated is some excellent journalism, 
and I will include one of the best exam- 
ples of this. The article below was pre- 
pared by Edwin Knoll and Jules Witcover 
who are correspondents of the Newhouse 
National News Service. Mr. Knoll and 
Mr. Witcover have done an outstanding 
job of researching and reporting an ex- 
plosive local issue. The depth of their 
research and the keenness of their anal- 
ysis are matched by the fullness of the 
story they have reported: 

From the Herald-Journal, May 12, 1965} 
Fichttna Poverty AND Crry HALL—OUR 

WASHINGTON Srarr Taxes a Loox AT 

SYRACUSE 

(At the local level, President Johnson g war 
on poverty is raising major questions of phi- 
losophy and intent. Two Washington cor- 
respondents of this newspaper's national 
news service visited § to look at the 
situation here in the context of the national 
antipoverty program. This is their report.) 

(By Erwin Knoll and Jules Witcover) 

Should the Federal Government finance 
mass social protest? Should it, as part of the 
war on poverty, help the poor fight city hall? 

These questions have been raised as a 
result of a $314,000 Federal grant to Syra- 
cuse University to help organize the commu- 
nity’s poor into a pressure group. 

The Federal Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. (OEO) regards the university program 
as a significant test of the theory that pov- 
erty can be fought most effectively when the 
poor are directly involved in community 
programs. 

Congress, in passing the antipoverty act 
last year, demanded “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation” of the poor in local planning and 
administration, The university experiment, 
a national pilot study, proposes to meet the 
goal in an unorthodox and potentially ex- 
plosive way. 

It calls for mobilizing the poor into an 
aggressive and powerful group that can win 
a voice in community decisions affecting their 
welfare. Low-income neighborhood organi- 
zations will be set up and will elect leaders. 

Syracuse has another antipoverty agency, 
designated as official by the city and county 
governments. The university program is an 
effort to work with the poor outside the ofi- 
cial structure, rather than within it. 

The officially backed program, called Cru- 
sade for Opportunity, also has a Federal 
grant of $483,000. Most of the traditional 
social welfare agencies in Syracuse are repre- 
sented in the crusade. “Representatives of 
the poor,” as required by the Federal law, 
also are included, but they have been selected 
by the crusade. 

The main target of both programs is a de- 
teriorated downtown area that includes most 
of the city's poor—and 80 percent of its 
Negro population. Syracuse, with a total 
population of 200,000, has about 12,000 Ne- 
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groes. to 1960 census data, 13 per- 
cent of the white population and 30 percent 
of the nonwhites had family incomes of less 
than $3,000 a year. 

Frictions between the two federally sup- 
ported programs have produced a jurisdic- 
tional civil war among Syracuse's antipov- 
erty warriors’ fought over the questions of 
how the poor shall participate and who shall 
speak for them. 

To the average citizen of Syracuse, it has 
been an invisible civil war so far. The cab 
driver who is asked what he thinks about the 
controversy—or about the war on poverty 
generally—shrugs and says: “I don’t know 
nothing about it. I mind my own business.” 

But to the participants, and to the anti- 
poverty agency In Washington, where “in- 
volving the poor“ Is a major issue, the con- 
troversy looms as & basic conflict over social 
philosophy. 

Ben Zimmerman, executive director of the 
crusade, says: 

“They (the university's social action plan- 
ners) are looking at poor people as a class 
poor people rising as a class. We're thinking 
about making opportunities for individuals. 

“This makes all the difference. If you're 
talking about a mass program, you're saying. 
How do you galvanize the poor to break 
down the walls of the city?“ 

“Anger and frustration can bring a pro- 
gram together. But you have to keep fan- 
ning the flames if that’s what keeps the pro- 
gram going. Also, this is the kind of pro- 
gram that really demands an outside 
enemy.“ 

They're out organizing on one level and 
we're organizing on another, and so the 
chance of collision is great, The worst thing 
that could happen is for a fight to develop 
over who ‘owns’ the poor.” 

Prof. Warren Haggstrom of the Syra- 
cuse University School of Social Work, who 
is directing the social action program, says: 

“Ours is a philosophy of self-help—help 
the neighborhoods develop strong democratic 
organizations with as wide a base as possible 
that will achieve an additional level of 
power; enough power to enable those indi- 
viduals excluded from the community to 
entor It. 

“The poor are outsiders. The problem is: 
how can they enter the community? If you 
Just give them services, it doesn't pull them 
in. The failure of past welfare progrims 
proves that.” 

The poor can become a part of the com- 
munity, Haggstrom argues, “only in a process 
where people are in charge of their own lives. 
And in order to be self- responsible, you have 
to have a certain level of power.” 


TEMPEST AROUND ALINSKY 


Though they head the two programs in- 
volyed, neither Zimmerman nor Haggstrom 
is the central figure in the controversy. The 
tempest really revolves around Saul D. 
Alinsky, a Chicagoan who has been hired by 
the university as a consultant and visiting 
lecturer. 

Alinsky is executive director of the In- 
dustrial Areas Foundation, a private organi- 
zation that specializes in setting up urban 
neighborhood power blocs through the same 
mobilization of the poor that is being used 
now In Syracuse. 

He comes to Syracuse 4 days a month 
to lecture to the program’s trainees and to 
advise Haggstrom and Fred W. Ross, the uni- 
versity project's fleld director and former 
west coast director for Alinsky’s founda- 
tlon. 

REPUTED REVOLUTIONARY 

Alinsky is paid directly by the university 
and avoids any direct contact with the com- 
munity and the low-income citizens his plan 
seeks to . But his reputation as a 
“revolutionary” in the field of social work 
has unneryed community leaders, 
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A veteran of labor battles in the early days 
of the CIO and of decades of community or- 
Banization work in Chicago, Alinsky speaks 
bluntly of making the poor “powerful 
enough to help themselves.” He contemp- 
tuously dismisses much of the conventional 
Welfare approach as “sentimental slop.” 

“Uniess the poor are organized,” he said 
in an interview, “it is impossible for them to 
os effective representation in policymak- 
ng.” 

PART OF THE FERMENT 

Syracuse is not the only city in which 
Alinsky is involved in antipoverty projects. 
He is, or is about to become, a consultant to 
community efforts in Rochester, Buffalo, and 
Kansas City, Mo. In these cities, as in Syra- 
cuse, his program of organizing the poor to 
fight city hall has stirred debate over the 
Proper limitations on the nationwide war on 
Poverty. 

“This is part of a ferment that is develop- 
ing throughout the country now,“ Alinsky 
54. 


ys. F 

The alarmed responses of Syracuse com- 
munity leaders has been stirred not only by 
Alinsky's tough attitude but also by a 
brochure issued to describe the university 
Project. 

“This program,” the booklet declares, ‘‘dif- 
fers from most in being solely concerned 
With the creation of powerful self-directed 
democratic organizations in areas of 
Poverty.” 

SHOULD BE ANGRY 

Applicants for the training program, the 
brochure adds, “should have a controlled 
but intense anger about continued injustice 
and should be committed to hard work for 
People who are grappling with apparently 
Overwhelming problems.” 

A number of young civil rights veterans 
have been recruited as trainees, including 
Several members of the Congress of Racial 
Equality (CORE) and a Catholic priest. 

The Syracuse University project is divided 
into two parts—training under Haggstrom 
and field demonstration under Ross. Six 
master's degree students and eight non- 
degree students without formal social work 
training, with two trainee organizers in 
Campus seminars and in actual fieldwork. 

TEAMS AIR COMPLAINTS 


The fieldwork sends the student organizers 
into six selected low-income areas in Syra- 
cuse. In teams of two—usually one Negro 
and one white student—they conduct house 
Meetings and, later, neighborhood citizens’ 
Sessions to air and press complaints. Ac- 
tions committees are formed to investigate 
Charges of insufficient garbage disposal, ex- 
Céssive rents and gas bills, unjustified evic- 
tions, lack of recreational facilities, and other 
grievances, 

Also, a voter registration committee starts 
at once to put as many low-income citizens 
on the rolls as possible. This step is the 
basic underpinning of the program. Regis- 
ter for Power” is one of the slogans displayed 
in mimeographed neighborhood newspapers. 

LINKUP BLAMED 


The program calis for eventual election of 
Permanent officers and the linking of all the 
neighborhood groups into one organization 
of organizations that can claim to be the 
actual representative of the poor in Syracuse. 

Elected officers then would take up griev- 
ances with city hall or whatever agency 
Might be involved. 

Alinsky and Ross contend that this ap- 
proach, if successfully carried out, could 
Mean less open strife in the community than 
would occur if the poor were frustrated in 
Pressing their complaints. The poor’s. pow- 
er as a pressure group would win redress of 
Stievances, they say, and make open demon- 
Strations unnecessary. 

WORRY OVER PROGRAMS 


This confidence among the social-action 
Planners that their efforts will not precipiate 
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violence has apparently not been bought very 
widely among Syracuse civil leaders. They 
worry about the fact that Alinsky’s programs 
in Chicago included rent strikes and sit-ins 
even before such tactics were used in the civil 
rights movement. 

Some community leaders also are disturbed 
about participation in the university proj- 
ect of several active members of CORE, which 
is conducting a controversal hiring practices 
drive against the Niagara-Mohawk Power 
Corp. One of the university trainees is Bruce 
Thomas, former chairman of the city’s CORE 
chapter. 

In this atmosphere of conflict, prominent 
members of the community see a consider- 
able potential for trouble in the Alinsky ap- 
proach. 

WALSH IS LEARY 

“They try to pit the poor against everyone 
else in the community,” says Mayor William 
F, Walsh. “Such talk as ‘guerrilla warfare’ 
and ‘agitation to the point of contact’ is cer- 
tainly not in keeping with social work tech- 
niques, because the purpose of social work 
is to help people help themselves.” 

Walsh, a Republican, says the Alinsky ap- 
proach can spell political trouble for him. 
He is likely to be a candidate for reelection 
this fall and the voter registration drive of 
the university project is expected to favor 
the Democrats. In fact, Democratic voter 
rolls are rising already in the low-income 
areas where organizers are active. 

“These people go into a housing project 
and talk about setting up a ‘democratic’ or- 
ganization—amall d—but it sounds just 
the same as Democratic—big D.“ Walsh says, 
In a close election, it could be decisive.” 

PROTEST TO JOHNSON 

Reverberations from the Syracuse contro- 
versy have already reached the White House. 
A month ago Charles A. Walker, a commis- 
sioner of the Syracuse Housing Authority, 
wrote to President Johnson to protest that 
the Federal antipoverty grant was being used 
to finance “activities which do no good and 
will ultimately cause serious trouble in our 
community if allowed to continue.” 

Walker complained to the President that 
university-trained organizers “are claiming 
that all kinds of benefits will accrue to the 
tenants of our housing projects if they will 
join these ‘action committees.’ 

PIONEER HOMES CITED 

“One of the promised benefits,” he con- 
tinued, “is the improvement of conditions in 
the housing project known as Pioneer Homes. 
Conditions in Pioneer Homes are as good as 
the tenants will permit them to be.” 

Walker enclosed a memorandum from Wil- 
liam L. McGarry, executive director of the 
Syracuse Housing Authority, who charged 
that “this social action’ program follows all 
of the old patterns of class distinction and 
hate, so easily identified with Marxism.” 

Dean Clifford Winters of University Col- 
lege issued a statement branding the charges 
as false.“ The complaint to the White 
House brought an OEO investigator to Syra- 
cuse for 3 days of intensive discussions with 
parties to the dispute. He has written a 
report, which has not been made public. 

DIFFICULTY COMPOUNDED 

The housing authority’s letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson has only compounded the dim- 
cult position of the university. Mayor Walsh 
met recently with Chancellor William P. 
Tolley to attempt to smooth over the dis- 
pute, but the university has been obliged to 
take some of the heat off itself. 

To this end, a new nine-member board is 
being established under the Reverend 
Thomas Costello, superintendent of schools 
of the Catholic diocese. The controversial 
action phase of the Federal grant to the uni- 
versity will be subcontracted to this board, 
which in turn will seek to raise funds of its 
own. 

The object is to leave to the university 
only the training portion of the program, 
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which is regarded as clearly a proper educa- 
tional function. The board, made up of 
community leaders, would then provide a 
bridge to the crusade, of which Father Cos- 
tello is also a member. 

“BERKELEY UNLIKELY 


But while this device may give the uni- 
versity some technical relief and may placate 
some community leaders, it is not likely to 
remove the basic alarm about the organizing 
the poor project itself. 

Some principals in the controversy, in- 
cluding Zimmerman of the crusade, say com- 
munity pressure could force the university to 
kill the social action project, thus triggering 
a campus revolt. But the consensus among 
a number of faculty members and students is 
that a Berkeley“ at Syracuse is quite un- 
likely. 

McGarry and the operations of the hous- 
ing authority have been sharply criticized at 
tenants' meetings organized by the univer- 
sity trainees. One leaflet circulated among 
public housing tenants contrasted a photo- 
graph of a littered lot in the public housing 
area with a picture of McGarry's handsome 
suburban home. 

CRITICAL OF TRENDS 


In an interview, McGarry was bitterly criti- 
cal of the university program and the so- 
cial trends that brought it into being. He 
stressed that he was not opposed to orga- 
nizations of public housing tenants, pro- 
vided they are constructive. 

If, for example, the tenants were to or- 
ganize garden clubs, said, he would 
be giad to help them by providing grass seed. 
But the university's social action if 
he declared, “is simply not conducive to 
focusing the efforts of the people in the 
right direction. 

“To fail to include the established institu- 
tions in this community is completely 
wrong.“ he said. 

BLAMES WASHINGTON 


Mayor Walsh, caught between the univer- 
sity and community leaders alarmed by 
Alinsky blames his dilemma on Washington. 

“I feel that the responsibility for this rests 
with OEO in Washington,” he said in an 
interview. “It was our feeling that nothing 
should be done in this community without 
being cleared with the crusade.” 

Neither the crusade nor the university pro- 
gram has formally ruled out the possibility 
of getting together, but parties to the con- 
troversy say privately that a joint effort in 
the present atmosphere is highly unlikely. 

The crusade is making its own effort to 
Involve the poor in running its programs by 
setting up neighborhood boards that, accord- 
ing to Zimmerman, will play a genuine role 
in policymaking. Federal antipoverty offi- 
clals have made several efforts to promote 
cooperation between the two projects. A 
showdown may come when the university's 
9-month Federal grant comes up for re- 
newal later this year. 


CAUGHT IN MIDDLE 


As of now, the Federal antipover ne 
is caught in the middie. 8 noe mt 
dered “maximum feasible participation” by 
the poor, and the university project seeks to 
achieve it. Congress has also recommended 
local “umbrella” antipoverty agencies to co- 
ordinate all fronts of the war on poverty, and 
that is what the crusade is. 

To date, the Federal agency has shown a 
disinclination to get involved in local juris- 
dictional or philosophical disputes. Still, it 
has been aggressive in demanding genuine 
involvement of the poor in local programs, 
Accordingly, it is possible to hazard an edu- 
cated guess about how Washington will an- 
swer the questions posed at the start of this 
account: 

Should the Federal Government finance 
mass social protest? Should it, as part of 
e 177 on poverty, help the poor fight city 
hall 
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Given the prevalent attitude at the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Washington's an- 
swer very probably will be “yes”—unless more 
local eruptions and congressional criticism 
force a reappraisal. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. STALBAUM.. Mr. Speaker, WITI- 
TV, Milwaukee, recently carried a tele- 
vision editorial entitled “An All-Out 
Attack Against Water Pollution Needed 
Before It’s Too Late.” 

The TV editorial showed films of wa- 
ter pollution in Wisconsin's rivers and 
beaches, and the script carried the urgent 
message for all-out action against pollu- 
tion. While the filmed portion of the 
editorial cannot be reproduced here, the 
words can be. 

Recently, I introduced legislation. 
along with Senator GAYLORD NELSON to 
require all ships and pleasure craft which 
use the Great Lakes system and other 
navigable waters to be equipped with 
federally approved facilities for the prop- 
er retention or treatment of sewage and 
other wastes. K 

I am glad to associate myself with the 
views of WITI-TV and call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the excellent edi- 
torial in support of all-out efforts against 
water pollution: 

[WITI-TV (Milwaukee, Wis.) editorial, May 
24, 1965] 
AN ALL-OUT ATTACK AGAINST WATER POLLU- 
TION NETDED BEFORE Ir’s Too LATE 

We don't have to look very far to find 
the sickening results of water pollution. We 
have it right here in our own front yard. 
This is where the Milwaukee River empties 
into the harbor. What was once a clean, 
fresh stream Is now an open sewer. 

Now pollution didn’t begin here. It 
started in small creeks and streams and in- 
land lakes. But, it quickly flowed into larger 
bodies of water, collecting even more pollu- 
tion. What's more pollution doesn’t stop 
here. This foul, filthy mess dumps into Lake 
Michigan, the source of drinking water for 
millions of midwesterners. 

Slowly, but surely the Great Lakes are 
becoming giant. „ Officials say a 
fourth of Lake Erie is already polluted and 
getting worse every day. Up at Green Bay, 
pollution has stagnated parts of their har- 
bor. Beaches in and around Milwaukee are 
contaminated. And, the Public Health Serv- 
ice warns that the quality of water in south- 
ern Lake Michigan is in danger. Pollution 
has grown so widespread it's almost unbe- 
lievable. Imagine stagnated, foul-smelling 
pools of water stretching across the Great 
Lakes. Impossible you say? Well, health 
officials aren't that confident. They foresee’ 
large areas of fresh water, like the Great 
Lakes, clogged with debris, coated with slime 
and algae and turned a sickly brown by pol- 
lution. 

All this has led more and more people 
to about polluted water and what 
might be done to stop it. Whatever attack 
is made, it won't be easy—and it won’t be 
cheap. But, the only choice is action now or 
& water supply possibly contaminated for- 
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ever. In Congress there's a bill asking crea- 
tion of a new pollution policing force. New 
standards of water quality would be set up 
and more money would go to communities 
to improve treatment plants. It’s estimated 
that major sewer improvements alone would 
cost $20 to $30 billion. In Wisconsin, the 
Southeastern Regional Planning Commis- 
sion wants to begin a thorough study of the 
entire Milwaukee River watershed. All of 
these proposals require money, a lot of 
money, and massive, unselfish support. 

TV-6 believes everyone should be fully 
informed about pollution, and then get mad 
enough to do something about it. There's 
good reason to be scared about what could 
lie ahead. An all-out attack is the only 
answer. We shouldn't settle for less, and 
neither should our elected officials, 


Sixteenth Annual Peninsula Armed 
Forces Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 14 of this year the citizens of the 
peninsula area of Tidewater, Va., held 
their 16th Annual Peninsula Armed 
Forces Day in honor of the military 
installations located in this area. 

The speaker on this occasion was the 
Hon. W. C. Dan“ Daniel, member of the 
General Assembly of Virginia and for- 
mer national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

His interesting speech pointed up the 
necessity for our Government's providing 
a pay raise for the members of our 
Armed Forces. 

To my colleagues who have doubis 
about this issue, I respectfully commend 
the reading of Mr. Daniel’s speech: 
REMARKS BY W. C. (Dan) DANIEL, MEMBER OF 

THE VIRGINIA GENERAL ASSEMBLY, AT THE 

16TH PENINSULA ARMED FORCES DAY, LANG- 

LEY Am Force Base OFFICERS’ CLUB 

We can best observe Armed Forces Day 
1965 by recognizing and correcting the eco- 
nomic plight of our service personnel. I 
should like to devote the major portion of 
my remarks to that subject. Your chairman 
has also requested that I give some attention 
in my talk to current foreign affairs. 

Our gross national product in 1964 was 
$634 billion. This wns a 14.4-billion gain for 
the first quarter of 1965, The current busi- 
nees expansion is now well into its 5th year. 
It is the longest expansion of the postwar 
period; $37.7 billion will be spent this year 
for production equipment. The Federal 
Government's first quarter purchases 
amounted to 664.5 billion. Spending by State 
and local governments was at an annual 
rate of $6544 billion. One vital segment of 
our population is not sharing fully in this 
prosperity. The American fighting man. 

Professional and technical workers salaries 
have increased 56 percent over the past 12 
years. Production workers have enjoyed a 
52.7 percent increase. The pay of civil serv- 
ice employees has increased 46.3 percent. The 
pay of our military personnel has Increased 
only 36 percent. Current information in- 
dicates that this gap is widening. 

We have heard much about first-class citi- 
zenship in recent years. I support a policy 
of first-class citizenship for those who earn 
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it. Our military forces have earned it. They 
deserve no less than a 10-percent increase in 
pay. The cost will be approximately $1 bil- 
lion a year. If we can afford a billion dollars 
to relieve poverty of friend and foe alike in 
Southeast Asia, we can afford whatever 
amount it takes to provide our fighting men 
with first-class citizenship pay. 

What are the byproducts of this sub- 
standard pay? Reenlistment rates are down. 
Servicemen are receiving relief benefits. 
Others need it but are too proud to accept 
it. The base pay of some is below the Gov- 
ernment poverty level. Many of them are 
moonlighting: Servicemen's wives work to 
help support the family in many cases. As 
& businessman, I know the cost of personnel 
turnover. The reenlistment rate for regular 
Navy personnel hes dropped 13 percent in 3 
years. The reenlistment rate in the Army is 
a Uttle short of disgraceful. In 1962 only 
20 percent of Army inductees reenlisted. In 
1983 the reenlistment dropped to 11.2 per- 
cent. In fiscal year 1964 a 3.6-percent low 
was reached. What does this personnel turn- 
over cost? The enlisted personnel strength 
of the Army is expected to be 840,000 for 
fiscal year 1966. It will be necessary to in- 
duct 111,000 men to maintain this strength. 
The basic training cost per man is 84.000. 
If you add elementary specialty training, the 
cost Is upped to $5,500 per man. 

We invest $20,000 in each 4-year Navy en- 
Ustment. The reenlistment rate for regular 
military personnel is also unacceptable. This 
problem is defensewide. It is not restricted 
to any one branch of the service. The reen- 
listment rate for Army regulars has dropped 
3 percent in the past 3 years, the Navy 12 
percent, the Marine Corps 11 percent, the 
Air Force 13 percent. Defensewide the reen- 
Ustment rate for regulars is down 10 percent 
in 8 years. 

Retention rate for officers is likewise dis- 
turbing. This wholly unsatisfactory experi- 
ence is also defensewide: 9,207 reserve of- 
ficers completed their period of obligated 
service in 1964; 2,092 elected to remain on 
active duty in a voluntary indefinite cate- 
gory. This represents only 83 percent of the 
minimum requirements: of this category. 
eet Uttle selectivity could be exer- 
0 > 

The Transportation Corps requires a long 
period of training. In 1964 the Corps had 
599 reserve officers eligible for retention. Its 
minimum requirements was 162 officers. Only 
91 elected to remain in an indefinite cate- 
gory. A retention rate of only 56 percent. 

Basic training for an Air Force pilot is 
$96.000. It costs $268.000 to train an F-100 
pilot, an F-4C pilot $324,000, a B-52 com- 
mander, $1:24 million per man, an F-105 
2 These figures represent aggregate 

For such outlays we are entitled to first- 
class personnel. In order to get and keep 
first-class personnel they must be pald com- 
mensurnte with their duties and responsibil- 
ities. Obviously, money will not solve all of 
the problems. We will not keep all of our 
trained personnel. However, it is a broad 
step in the right direction. 

What are the causes for this high turnover 
and low retention? Low pay, poor housing, 
and career insecurity. 

Quality officer candidates from the Air 
ROTC have deteriorated. Qualifying tests 
are used for selection purposes. In 1957 the 
average percentile score for entrance into the 
Air Force ROTC program was 63. By 1962 
the average percentile score was 52. The Air 
Force retained only 48 percent of its junior 
officers over the past 3 years. 

We cannot justify continued low pay for 
our service people on the theory that he is 
being replaced by automation. The black 
box will never replace these individuals. Al- 
though machines have been replacing muscle 
power for generations, science has not yet 
found an acceptable substitute for man- 
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power. Robots are causing a new emphasis 
on man's eyes to measure, his hands to ad- 
Just, and his mind to select. They cannot 
eliminate, however, the requirement for alert, 
educated, and trained men, Machines do 
not create, they only duplicate. Automatic 
equipment does not think, it follows orders. 
Individuals must know when to push the 
button and why. 

There is a great stress on education today. 
This is as it should be. The serviceman is 
well ahead on this score. He remains behind 
in financial compensation. The Continental 
Army Command operates 26 schools. It is 
based right here at Fort Monroe. It offers 
a selection of 600 courses. Three hundred 
and fifty military occupation specialists are 
available. One hundred and sixty thousand 
individuals take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity on site. Another 200,000 are enrolled 
in correspondence courses. 

The educational attainments of the man 
in uniform are steadily rising. Seventy-three 
percent of the enlisted personnel are high 
School graduates. It was 48 percent just 
10 years ago. Only 25 percent of the Ameri- 
can male population over 25 has graduated 
from high school. Eight percent of the 
American men over 25 are college graduates. 
Sixty-nine percent of the officer corps today 
have college diplomas, 10 years ago it was 
only 50 percent. This makes him a better 
soldier. It entitles him to more pay. 

The President appointed a committee to 
study the matter of military pay. The com- 
mittee has re and recommended an 
upward adjustment of 47 percent. This is 


Carolina, has introduced a military pay bill, 
H.R. 5725, to bring about this objective. I 
hope you will persuade your Congressman to 
support this bill. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


May we direct our attention to the subject 
Of foreign affairs. There are some among 
us who say that the foreign policy of this 
Country should be of no concern to any ex- 
cept the ones directly responsible for its im- 
Plementation. With this I do not agree. It 
occurs to me that the foreign policy of this 
country should be of vital concern to every 
one who is interested in the preservation of 
our American way, based upon a fundamental 
belief in God and propelled by our profit- 
Motivated 

The purpose of our foreign policy should 
be to protect and advance US. interests 
in world affairs. The purpose of our na- 
tional security program should be to pro- 
vide the muscle to make that policy effective. 

The winds of slavery blowing out. of the 
Sino-Soviet countries dre on a collision course 
With the winds of freedom from the West. 
The future of mankind may very well be 
determined by which wind prevalls. 

Although men dream of a more fruitful 
use of life than to spend their creative en- 
ergies building the instruments of destruc- 
tion, there appears to be no safe alternative. 
Here are some reasons why. On October 15, 
1964, Nikita KEhrushchey, the recognized 
leader of the worldwide Communist con- 
Spiracy and overlord of the most expansive 
colonial empire in contemporary world his- 
tory, was impeached by his own cabinet. 
Why? Because he falled to practice 100- 
Percent communism. He was replaced by 
the team of Breznev and Kosygin. In their 
first policy pronouncements they declared 
a continuation of the 20-year cold war upon 
the United States and her allies. They called 
for an extension of their philosophy of peace- 
ful and competitive coexistence. Stalin, too, 
Practiced coexistence. He joined the hated 
Socialists in the 1930's. He was allied with 
the detestable capitalists in World War II. 
We paid for our naiveness at Tehran and 
Yalta, Kosygin will present his bill in due 
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time. We will pay again unless we learn 
from the lessons of history. Peaceful co- 
existence Is a noble ideal but about as prac- 
tical under today’s world conditions and by 
the Soviet definition as total disarmament. 

There seems to be some difference of opin- 
fon as to why we are in South Vietnam, 
Here is my opinion. We are there to fulfill 
the terms of a contractual obligation, We 
are there because we were invited by the 
South Vietnamese to create a climate for 
political self-determination. We are there 
in the interest of 250 million southeast Asians 
and in our self-interest. We are there be- 
cause our Government feels it is better to 
fight in Vietnam than in Hawaii, Alaska, or 
the west coast of the mainland. This is an- 
other inning in an overtime ball game. 

It is important that we recognize this fact 
of life. We are not in southeast Asia to im- 
pose democracy nor should we be. Repre- 
sentative democracy is never Imposed from 
without. It must develop and grow from 
within. Only dictatorships and monarchies 
are made. Representative democracy is an 
institution of political noonday. It is not 
the half-light of political dawn. 

Having been in southeast Asia recently, I 
do not share the pessimism of some. I found 
our military personnel ready to undertake 
whatever assignment was given them in the 
interest of freedom, If the politicians make 
the right decisions, and at the moment they 
are in my judgment, I have no fear of the 
ultimate outcome. Planned escalation is 
winning the war. It should be continued 
and accelerated if found necessary. 

There is a small minority in Congress and 
elsewhere who advocate a negotiated settle- 
ment of the war in Vietnam. This would be 
an exercise in futility. It might help them 
to remember that we are in a negotiated situ- 
ation at this time. Based upon past experi- 
ence, the enemy would propose as a basis for 
settlement a coalition government similar to 
the Laos-Troika. This crumbling monument 
to our naiveness is not calculated to serve 
well the interest of freedom. The enemy un- 
derstands only naked power. I applaud the 
President's decision to use such power. 

While our eyes are glued to the situation 
in Vietnam, our adversaries are fishing in the 
troubled waters of the Dominican Republic. 
Conditions in that island republic degen- 
érated to the point that the President was 
required to snatch the Monroe Doctrine from 
the Bay of Pigs and impose ite terms there. 
He was justified in doing so. Our failure to 
wipe the scum of communism from our door- 
step in Cuba produced this untenable situa- 
tion. President Johnson, subscribing to the 
theory that two wrongs never make a right, 
acted with dispatch and restored honor to 
our country in this instance. Let us not 
compromise our position there now and lose 
the peace after having won the war as has 
so frequently been the case. 

We can take little comfort from the rift 
between Russia and Red China. The Com- 
munist camps are barking at one another. 
This does not mean they have lost their teeth 
or their appetite. Kosygin preaches goulash 
over guns. Mao Tse-tung preaches guns over 


goulash. The quarrel is whether the revolu- 


tion should be fought on an empty stomach 
or a full one. Both agree the revolution must 
continue, The division is not on what com- 
munism is. It's how communism can de- 
stroy representative democracy. It is an 
nt of methods, not objectives. World 
domination is the goal of both, Marx is a 
prophet of both. We must understand the 
nature of the protractive struggle. We must 
have no illusions about the meaning of the 
ideological conflict. 
Our best guarantee for peace Is to keep our 
country economically sound, morally and 
spiritually right, and militarily impregnable. 
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Capt. Paul Crawley, U.S. Army, Norwich, 
N.Y., Soldier, Displays Gallantry Under 
Fire in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_ HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
all the detailed discussion that has gone 
on in recent weeks regarding the fighting 
in Vietnam I sometimes think we are apt 
to forget that it is Individual American 
combat men who are carrying out, with- 
out complaint and with very great dis- 
tinction, the heavy burden of our com- 
mitment there. 

One of the most fascinating and im- 
pressive stories of personal valor in Viet- 
nam came to my attention the other day 
with regard to the actions of a con- 
stituent of mine Army Capt. Paul Craw- 
ley, of Norwich, N.Y. The account ap- 
peared in the Norwich Evening Sun for 
May 11, 1955, and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The artiċle follows: 

NEWSMAN DESCRIBES NorwicH Man's 
GALLANTRY 

A galant Norwich soldier, Capt. Paul 
Crawley, was featured in a full-color picture 
and story on the front page of the St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Times, May 2, 

The story, written by a Times stafman 
who had just returned from special assign- 
ment in Vietnam, told of Captain Crawley's 
gallantry under fire in a combat situation 
as deadly as any which took place in World 
War II or Korea. Here is the story as told 
A E Sweers, of the St. Petersburg 

es. 


The incident took place on a 53,-hour 

patrol whose purpose was to capture small 
Red hamlets during which Captain Crawley 
acted as an adviser to the actual leader of 
the patrol, Captain Hong, of the Vietnamese 
Army. Crawley said “My job is to work with 
and advise my counterpart Captain Hong 
* + everything goes through him, 
“Hong does not speak English and Crawley, 
who has been in Vietnam only 3 weeks, 
knows little Vietnamese. This makes the 
advising process a complicated one. Craw- 
ley has two interpreters to maintain liaison 
with Hong.” 

“The patrol started. I (Sweers) went 
with Crawley and Horg who were taking 50 
of the 200 Vietnamese straight toward the 
hamlets.” 

“As we started out, I stayed close to Cap- 
tain Crawley.” When we were halfway up the 
hill, the first Vietcong opened light sniper 
fire at the leadmen in our group which had 
reached the top of the hill. The leadmen 
returned the fire * * * downhill into the 
hamlet and the rest of us hurried up to the 
peak and crouched behind the concrete 
gravestones that dot Vietnamese hills. 

The firing stopped and started again but 
this time “it was the steady chatter of a ma- 
chinegun fire raking the cleared area around 
the village.“ 

“Crawley told bis radioman to inform the 
U.S. helicopter hovering over us that we were 
pinned down. The copter radioed back to 
ask if Crawley wanted rocket machinegun- 
suppression fire Into the hamlet to get the 
machinegun, 
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“Crawley can’t make that decision. He’s an 
adviser. That decision is up to the Viet- 
namese commander. So Captain Hong came 

up to confer. 

“Crawley told the interpreter the unit was 
pinned down. The interpreter told Hong. 
Hong told the interpreter he realized the sit- 
uation. The interpreter passed the informa- 
tion on to Crawley. 

“Crawley told the interpreter he was ad- 
vising Hong to ask for some suppression fire 
from the helicopter. The interpreter told 
Hong. Hong answered back through the in- 
terpreter that too many of his men were too 
close to the hamlet wall. The helicopter's 
rockets might kill some of the South Viet- 
namese troops. 

“They talked back and forth through the 
interpreter and pored over their maps while 
the bullets cracked overhead. It was a classic 
example of the language problem that has 
hampered these joint U.S.-South Vietnamese 
operations since they began. 

Finally Hong convinced Crawley the heli- 
copter fire would be too dangerous and the 
armed chopper was waved off. 

“The Vietnamese were the fire in- 
to the hamlet now, the bullets chipping the 
bamboo wall around the hamlet. 

“The fire let up a little. The Vietcong 
apparently were slipping out the back door 
and the first Vietnamese were entering the 
hamlet to mop up. 

“The radios started to chatter again. The 
Vietnamese radioman reported to his captain 
that one of their men had been hit. The 
captain told his interpreter who told Craw- 


“Crawley looked around. The wounded 
man was a sergeant in a platoon to our right. 
Crawley told his radioman to call for an Air 
Evac—an ambulance helicopter to pick up 
the wounded man. 

“The wounded man was too close to the 
hamlet wall, however, and would have to be 
brought out to an open field where the 
‘copter could land. 

“Crawley looked at his interpreter and 
then decided not to go through another 
complicated two-language conversation with 
Hong and the interpreters. 

Let's go get him,’ he yelled to his medi- 
cal aid man and we were off and running. 
We found the wounded man on a grassy 
slope. His leg had been crudely bandaged. 

“Crawley still had to get the Vietnamese 
soldier to where the ‘copter could land. 
Without saying a word he picked him up and 
started to carrying him toward the clearing. 
Spahn and I followed along as the American 
captain carried the Vietnamese sergeant 
through a paddy canal with water up to his 
waist. We reached a safe area several hun- 
dred yards from the hamlet and waited. 

“We could look back at the hamlet where 
the Vietnamese were spraying the thatched 
huts with submachinegun fire and looking 
inside for Vietcong. At one point a Vietcong 
guerrilla bolted from the hamlet and ran for 
the trees at the edge of the clearing. A hall 
of fire reached out for him but he made it 
to the trees, and disappeared into the jungle. 

“Now we could hear the whirring of the 
ambulance ‘copter in the sky and Spahn 
ignited a green smoke grenade to indicate 
the wind direction to the pilot. He landed. 
We put the wounded soldier aboard and 
‘copter lifted off and headed for the hospital. 

“The battle was over. 

“The Vietcong snipers had fied leaving be- 
hind some supplies and ammunition. The 
hamlet was secure—at least for now. But 
after the troops left, couldn't the Vietcong 
come right back, patch up the fort and start 
sniping at the railroad repair crews again? 

"I asked the captain. 

“Was it a success?” he asked himself. “In 
some ways, yes. We got some of their sup- 
plies but we didn’t get them. I wanted us 
us to get some of them. But their intel- 
ligence and ways of getting out are fantastic. 
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And once they get into the jungle they just 
disappear.” 

“How long they disappear, no one knows. 
It's possible Crawley and his troops will have 
to come back to this same hamlet in a week 
and make the Vietcong disappear again. 

“For this day anyway, our little part of the 
war was over. We walked back home.” 

Captain Is CAREER MAN 

Capt. Paul Crawley attended elementary 
school in Norwich. He was graduated from 
Valley Forge Military Academy in 1951 and 
attended Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in Troy for 2 years before enlisting in the 
Regular Army in 1953. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Crawley 
of 17 Miller Street, Norwich, Captain Crawley 
has made a career of the Army. He was 
graduated from OCS at Fort Benning, Ga., 
where he took a ranger course. 

He was also with the 82d Airborne Division 
for 2 years, as a paratrooper, and made more 
than 30 jumps. 


Castro’s Subversion in the United 
States—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council is one of the 
Nation's most respected private organiza- 
tions dedicated to the preservation of the 
Nation and of freedom everywhere. Its 
weekly Washington Report invariably 
deals authoritatively with national and 
international developments affecting the 
Nation's security. The May 17 and 
24 issues of this report detailed the pat- 
tern of Castro’s subversion in the United 
States as written by DeWitt S. Copp, its 
able and authoritative managing editor. 
Part I of the two-part series is as follows: 
WASHINGTON Report: CasTro’s SUBVERSION 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, May 17, 1965.—British his- 
torian and philosopher, Arnold Toynbee, be- 
fore giving a lecture at the State Department 
on April 16, 1965, was quoted as saying: It's 
hard to understand why you make such a 
fuss about Castro,” And then comparing 
the United States and Cuba to an elephant 
and its fear of a mouse, he quipped, “It’s 
great fun for the mouse.“ 

Just a week prior to these comments, a 
CIA report on Cuban subversion was sub- 
mitted to the House Subcommittee on In- 
ter-American Affairs (Selden committee). 
The report stated in part that “the Castro 
regime has in operation (since 1961) a high- 
ly professional espionage and subversion 
agency, the General Directorate of Intelli- 
gence (DGI). The DGI is advised by at 
least five Soviet intelligence specialists. 
Moreover, one of the purposes of the highly 
secret meetings of Latin American leaders 
in Havana last November was to give added 
impetus to more militant Communist activ- 
ity in the hemisphere.” 

Castro’s DGI is divided into three units, 
the largest of which masterminds the train- 
ing, financing and promoting of subversion, 
and guerrilla warfare in Ceneral and South 
American countries. Though the CIA re- 
port spelled out in detail the degree of the 
DGI's activities in these areas, it made no 
mention of its efforts in the United States. 
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Our own investigation attempts in some 
measure to fill the gap. 


METHODS OF INFILTRATION 


There are two known major points of entry 
by which covert Castro agents infiltrate the 
United States. One is by fishing boat to 
Puerto Rico, and then by illegally entering 
the United States with falsified documents. 
Congressman WILLIAM CRAMER, Republican, 
of Florida, in testifying before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Internal Security as far 
back as 2 years ago said that “* * * in excess 
of 1,000 people have come through this route 
into the United States as Puerto Rican citi- 
zens with falsified passports.’ 

The other method of infiltration is by boat 
or plane to Mexico. There the Mexican 
Communist Party supplies the proper papers 
and the agent crosses the border at Laredo, 
Juarez, or Tijuana. Infiltrators from Cuba 
who enter the United States using either one 
of these routes, or via Canada, masking their 
identities by whatever manner, are trained 
agents whose assignments cover the Marxian 
spectrum of subversive activities. 

INDICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


On the night of November 16, 1962, the 
FBI raided a workshop on West 27th Street 
in New York City. There they seized a se- 
cret cache of weapons and explosives which 
included delayed action incendiary bombs. 
They also arrested three Castro agents and 
Roberto Santiesteban Casanova, a newly ar- 
rived attaché with the Cuban mission at the 
UN. The other members of the Cuban mis- 
sion, Jose Gomez Abad and his wife, Elsa, 
were named as fellow conspirators. 

The purpose of the weapons and the ex- 
plosives was for the sabotaging of defense 
installations and the demoralization of the 
civilian population. Attorney General Rob- 
ert Kennedy said the plan was aimed at the 
heart of the internal security of the United 
States of America. 

Four days later, immigration officers in 
Brownsville, Tex., reported that Mexican au- 
thorities had prevented the blowing up of 
the International Bridge between Browns- 
ville and Matamoros, Mexico. In doing 850, 
they also nipped in the bud a sabotage plan 
to destroy major buildings in Matamoros. 
Two of those apprehended were Castro 
agents. 

Since 1962, there have been several allied 
cases, one taking place in October 1964, In 
which a bomb was exploded in the Ever- 


Miami intimidated the management into 
canceling a meeting of this same exile 
organization. 

This threat came on the same day the 
bomb plot to blow up the Washington Mon- 
ument, the Statue of Liberty, and the Lib- 
erty Bell was discovered. 

On the surface, this latter episode 
appeared to be the wild act of a quartet of 
misguided idiots. But there is sound rea- 
son to believe that, wild as the attempt was, 
the four would-be saboteurs were acting 
under DGI instructions. Leader of the 
bomb plot, Robert S. Collier, had traveled 
illegally to Cuba in the summer of 1964. 
Upon his return, he formed, with a number 
of fellow Cuban travelers, a pro-Castro, pro- 
Peiping group which called itself the Black 
Liberation Front. In December 1964 a 
United Nations party was given by the 
Cuban delegation in honor of its visiting 
guerrilla expert, Ernesto Che Guevara. At 
this party, Collier was introduced to Mi- 
chelle Duclos, a member of an extremist 
separatist organization in Quebec. Later, 
the plotters bought the dynamite in Can- 
ada, and it was Miss Duclos who transported 
the explosives to New York in her car. 

These five incidents fall under the heading 
of terror tactics. That only one of them 
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met with any real degree of success speaks 
well for the FBI and our law-enforcement 
agencies. However, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, pointed out in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Appropriations last 
Year year that the efforts of the Castro 
regime tO infiltrate intelligence agents into 
the United States “show that we (FBI) must 
maintain a broad coverage in this area of our 
operations.” 

How broad a coverage can be glimpsed by 
these additional incidents. In early 1963, 
a Castro agent was apprehended in a New 
York City apartment possessing a suitcase 
filed with visa applications and other docu- 
ments which would aid fellow agents to gain 
illegal entry into the United States. 

Prom Caracas, Venezuela, in February of 
this year came news of another type of smug- 
fling operation, which again pointed toward 
the activities of U.S.-based Castro agents. 
By accident, on board the U.S. ship Santa 
Rosa were found 1,000 mail pouches filled 
with pro-Castro literature. The. literature 
had been printed in and shipped from Miami, 
Pla. 

Just as Puerto Rico has served as an im- 
portant way station in Castro agents to 
enter the United States, it has also served as 
a transit point for still another sort of smug- 
gling—that of narcotic drugs. 

In December 1964, three Castro agents were 
arrested at Miami Alrport—one of them a 
Cuban, Mario Carabeo Nerey, Treasury of- 
ficials in Puerto Rico ssid Carabeo Nerey was 
engaged in drug traffic. How large the traffic 
is can be measured by the fact that between 
January and November 1964, narcotics agents 
seized 697 pounds of drugs being smuggled 
into the U.S. from Cuba. This was an in- 
crease of over 450 pounds seized during the 
Previous year. Included in this amount was 
heroin, shipped to Cuba from Red China. 

In January 1965, a New York police inspec- 
tor, Ira Bluth, was quoted as saying: “Mari- 
huana used to come to New York almost en- 
tirely from Mexico, but recently large 
amounts of the drug have been discovered 
coming from Cuba.” 

On January 15, 1965, Oscar H. Reguera 
and Elidoro Martinéz were taken into custody 
in a New York motel with $3 million worth 
of cocaine in their luggage. Martinéz is be- 
lieved to be a Castro agent. 

Aside from the obvious harmful effects 
addiction to these drugs creates, the major 
Purpose behind the smuggling of narcotics 
into the United States by Castro agents is 
to raise money to finance an insurrection in 
Puerto Rico. 

Castro's DGI is working in concert with 
Puerto Rican Communists and militant 
Splinter factions of the Puerto Rican inde- 
Pendence movement, accelerating their at- 
tacks against the social and governmental 
structure of the island. Since 1961, a num- 
ber of Castro-supplied arms caches have been 
uncovered. Gun battles haye been fought 
between the police and insurrectionists. 
Castro agents have infiltrated both exile and 
Student groups, their purpose being to stim- 
Ulate the kind of rioting which would re- 
quire armed intervention, Should this hap- 
pen, the cry for independence, which 97 per- 
cent of the Puerto Rican electorate rejected 
in the November 1964 elections, would take 
on a more critical meaning. This is so be- 
Cause the strategy of the movement is tied 
directly to the November 20, 1964, vote of the 
United Nations Committee on Anticolonial- 
ism. The Committee voted 17 to 6, in direct 
Violation of a 1953 General Assembly ruling, 
to place the demand for Puerto Rican inde- 
Pendence on the U.N, agenda. 

This act played directly into the hands of 
Castro's DGI and Puerto Rican extremists— 
two of whom are presently members of the 
Cuban UN. mission, 

When the General Assembly convenes 
again, there is little doubt that agitation and 
Propaganda will be stepped up in New York 
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and San Juan, with the possibility of more 
violent actions erupting in Puerto Rico. 
SCOPE OF THE EFFORT 

Recently, the Puerto Rican newspaper “El 
Mundo” estimated that since 1960, 12,000 
Americans and Puerto Ricans have received 
subversive training in Cuba. 

We cannot attest to the accuracy of the 
figures nor can we say how many of that 
number are under the orders of the Cuban 
Directorate of Intelligence. Although we 
do not have Castro-trained guerrillas oper- 
ating in our country as a number of the 
Latin American countries presently do, we 
can say that intelligence and law enforce- 
ment agencies here and in Puerto Rico take 
the efforts of the DGI most seriously. 

Of course, the publicly known cases out- 
lined in this report can only give an indica- 
tion of what is afoot, Hoary historians such 
as Toynbee may look down upon the world 
and view it from the vantage point of cen- 
turles. Unfortunately, we who have to live 
in the world from day to day and face its 
reality cannot afford cute analogies of mice 
and elephants with regard to Castro and our- 
selves. 

In part II of “Castro's Subversion in the 
United States” we will show how Castro’s 
American supporters, using the techniques 
of agitation and propaganda; by forming 
front groups; by infiltrating the civil rights 
movement, and by attacking our foreign pol- 
icy are winning important victories in what 
be termed the psychological hot 
war, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit the following editorial 
by Mrs. Guy Easterly, publisher of the 
La Follette Press. This timely and re- 
vealing editorial appeared in the May 20, 
1965, edition of this widely read and re- 
spected Tennessee newspaper. 

I concur wholeheartedly with the views 
presented and commend its contents to 
my colleagues. 

CHAMPION HAREBRAINED SCHEME 


Many people have thought the national ad- 
ministration in Washington has gone off the 
deep end so many times that there would be 
no more deep ends left * * but these peo- 
ple have underestimated the national ad- 
ministration. 

It is with continuing amazement that we 
observe the proposals put forth by the ad- 
ministration and one of the latest is definite- 
ly a prizewinner—something of a humdinger 
among humdingers. 

The administration is proposing that the 
Federal Government help pay the rent for 
moderate income and needy families. This 
facet of the Great Society is called an “effort 
to improve the American city.” 

Improving the American city is a com- 
mendable idea, but the powers that be call 
“moderate” and “needy” families those with 
incomes up to $16,200 per year and who pay 
as high as $200 per month in rent. 

It seems that the time is long past due 
when the American people—those who strive 
to make tbeir own way and who believe 
this striving is a good and wholesome thing— 
should inform their representatives in Wash- 
ington that they are tired of supporting such 
harebrained schemes as paying other peo- 
ple's rent. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KEN W. DYAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. DYAL, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an editorial from the 
Daily Sun, San Bernardino, Calif., under 
date of May 20, 1965. The concern ex- 
pressed in the editorial about the pro- 
posed military pay increase reflects the 
thoughts and tremendous interest of con- 
stituents who have written to me on this 
subject. 


RAISE INSUFFICIENT 

President Johnson's idea of how much 
pay servicemen should receive is disturbing. 
He has grand ideas about many expenditures 
of Government but what he offers servicemen 
is properly described by Congressman L. 
MENDEL Rivers, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, as “paltry.” 

Said the Congressman: "We have been pa- 
tient, hoping for something encouraging 
from the executive branch of Government 
and now this—a paltry increase based on a 
false suggesting an effective 
date of 1966.” 

The President's proposal is for an increase 
of 2.7-percent pay and fringe benefits to men 
with less than 2 years’ service, and a 4.8-per- 
cent increase for the remainder. 

However, it is the total pay and benefits 
that count; Such as $2.40 added to the $85.80 
per month for apprentice seamen and $6.51 
added to the $241.20 base pay for a midship- 
man. Pay in other services corresponds. 

Young officers in all the services are drop- 
ping out at an alarming rate. They simply 
cannot raise families on the servicemen's 
pay. The dropout embraces all types of 
service; in the U.S. Navy there is an annual 
turnover of 150,000. 

The San Diego Union speaks out strongly 
In criticism of the President's low estimate 
of the pay servicemen should receive: 

“The failure of Congress to provide the 
minimum-level pay necessary for the essen- 
tials already is strongly felt in the military 
ranks. All top-echelon officers agree that 
the low rate of recruitment and high rate of 
personnel turnover has reached alarming 

ons. 

“There is a turnover of half of the per- 
sonnel on a U.S, Navy combatant ship at our 
frontlines of defense. Only one-fifth of the 
Navy men reenlist after the first hitch, 


“Secretary of Navy Paul H. Nitze already 


nas asked officers and men to extend their 


enlistments up to a half year because of the 
manpower problem created by Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic. Other trouble 
spots can arise quickly, and the fleet already 
is far below manning strengths considered 
optimum. 

“The turnover is no reflection on service- 
men. They are patriotic and dedicated 
Americans. However, as with all other 
Americans, the welfare of their families is 
highly important. If they are deprived of 
necessities by remaining in the service or 
have to hold second jobs, the men lose in- 
centive. 

“The 37 members of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee recommended a military pay 
raise of 10.8 percent. Even this is a mini- 
mum. The administration's proposal 18 
hardly more than a blow to morale.“ 

The President should increase his recom- 
mendation for an increase of 4.8 percent to 
the 10.8 percent suggested by the House com- 
mittee. The people have no right to ex- 
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pect the men of the armed services will con- 
tinue to work at pay scales far under those 
paid in private industry. 


Aliens and the Half-Open Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago Sun-Times of May 16, Tom Lit- 
tlewood, of the Sun-Times Washington 
bureau, describes the aims and obstacles 
of changing the current immigration pol- 
icies. Mr. Littlewood does an outstand- 
ing job in presenting the facts with ref- 
erence to our present immigration law 
and the future of our country in connec- 
tion with problems of immigration. 

Tom Littlewood is an enlightened 
newspaperman who came to Washington 
during January of 1965. Prior to coming 
to the Nation’s Capital, he was for 10 
years the Springfield correspondent for 
the Sun-Times covering the Illinois State 
capital. Mr. Littlewood is a graduate of 
Northwestern University in Evanston, Ill. 

I take this opportunity to call again 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives the need for 
liberalization of our immigration laws 
in this session of the 89th Congress. 

The article by Mr. Littlewood follows: 

AN ARCHAIC SYSTEM OF QUOTAS 
(By Tom Littlewood) 

WASHINGTON.—The world is about to be 
offered a revealing glimpse into the national 
conscience of a country whose troops are 
deployed around the globe inspiring devo- 
tion to its celebrated principles of equality 
and justice. 

As have the three Presidents before him, 
Lyndon B. Johnson has informed Congress 
that the immigration law has long since 
outlived whatever alleged usefulness it 
might have had when the oceans were con- 
siderably wider than they are now. 

U.S. immigration policy is an outgrowth 
of the disillusion following World War I 
which gave citizens of the promised land a 
feeling of comfort and safety in Isolation. 
The myths of that era have been disposed of, 
but the mainspring of our immigration pol- 
icy remains that relic of isolationism, the 
national origins quota system. 

This system can be understood most read- 
ily in terms of Peter Petropolous, his maid, 
and his mother. 

Let us assume that Pete is an American 
citizen of some financial attainment who 
wants to (1) hire a domestic servant from 
Ireland or England and (2) bring his wid- 
owed mother from Greece to live with his 
family. 

Not unexpectedly, the United States is 
choosy about who gets in. As the test for 
admission, the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 
perpetuated limits on the number of immi- 
grants based on the white nationality mix 
of this country in 1920. 

More than two-thirds of the 158,361 quota 
numbers are allocated to Great Britain and 
Ireland. Neither country consumed any- 
where near its quota last year. Pete’s maid 
can be off the boat and on the job in 4 to 6 
weeks. 

But Greece's quota is about 300 and there is 
& waiting list of about 100,000. 
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Even though close relatives of citizens are 
given preference second only to needed job 
skills, it will be at least 5 years before Pete's 
mother will be eligible for a visa. Italy's 
backlog is still larger, about 250,000. 

Plainly put, the U.S. policy is that the maid 
from Britain is more desirable than the rela- 
tive from Greece or Italy or Poland or Spain 
or Africa or the Orient. 

The law was written in a spirit of exclu- 
sivity to benefit Anglo-Saxons, Scandina- 
vians, Germans, and other northern Euro- 
peans whose countrymen had the good 
fortune to be, like Finley Peter Dunne’s Mr, 
Dooley, a Pilgrim father that missed the 
first boats.” It was Mr. Dooley who insisted 
he must “raise me claryon voice agin’ th’ 
invasion iv this fair land be th’ paupers an' 
arnychists—ye bet I must—because I'm here 
first.” 

An even more invidious feature of the law 
is what has come to be called the Asian- 
Pacific triangle. This restricts aliens of re- 
mote Asian stock to the small Asian quotas 
regardless of their place of birth. The tri- 
angle reaches from India and Pakistan east 
to China, Japan and most-of the Pacific 
islands, but exciuding Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach has 
related the ease of a young man from Colom- 
bia who is eligible to come here freely on 
nonquota status because he is from an in- 
dependent nation in the Western Hemisphere. 
His wife, too, is a native and citizen of Co- 
lombia. But she is also the daughter of a 
Chinese father. 

She must, therefore, be regarded as half- 
Chinese and eligible only under the quota for 
Chinese, which happens to be 105 a year. 
She ordinarily could reach the top of the 
list in the year 2048. 

All this, President Johnson suggested in 
his immigration message to Congress, is 
neither good government nor good sense. 

It results in prolonged separation of fam- 
ilies. Needed job skills are denied the coun- 
try. And there is the obvious hypocrisy from 
those who spout off far and wide about the 
democratic principles of fair treatment for 
all and yet insist on measuring potentiality 
for good citizenship in relationship to where 
a person happens to have been born. 

Mr. Johnson has promised congressional 
champions of immigration reform that once 
the decks are cleared of voting rights legis- 
lation he will push for the immigration bill. 
The amount of shove that he supplies will 
be a true test not only of his Hberalism but 
of this presumably most upsal of all Con- 
gresses. 

If it cannot be done by this Congress, it is 
hard to conceive how the system can ever be 
changed in a meaningful way. 

This is. nevertheless, a highly emotional 
question bringing into play deep-down-in- 
side doubts. It's: Who do you want living in 
your town? But also: Will he someday be 
competing for your job? 

The pattern of opposition is a familiar 
one—the American Legion and other vet- 
erans groups who merge danger of subver- 
sion with the idea that all foreigners are 
suspect; the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other native-born patriotic 
societies dedicated to a clean white Anglio- 
Saxon Protestant America. The Steuben So- 
ciety of German-Americans and some like 
groups whose memories are short. And some 
unions who regard the automation and un- 
employment and relief Hroblems as bad 
enough already. 

Although the national origins system was 
intended to place specific limits on immigra- 
tion, broad differences have developed be- 
tween theory and practice. 

During the past decade, an average of 63,- 
000 of the 158,000 annual quota numbers 
were turned back unused by the desirable 
nations. The unused portion could not, 
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however, be spread around among the other 
countries with waiting lists. 

Nonquota aliens averaged 178,000 a year. 
These included the beneficiaries of special 
laws for refugees, war brides, and skilled per- 
sons, a relatively small number by private bill 
and 11,400 quota-free immigrants from this 
hemisphere. The last figure has alarmed 
some Congressmen who have noticed the 
dark skins and relief incidence of many Latin 
American aliens. (The Government already 
has cut off the unrestrained flow of low-cost 
migratory farm workers, the original purpose 
of the quota-free provision for Latin Ameri- 
can countries.) Total immigration has been 
running nearly 300,000 a year; from 1931 un- 
til the end of World War II, by contrast, im- 
migration never exceeded 100,000 a year. 

Although Japan’s quota is only 185, almost 
5,000 visas have been issued annually to 
Japanese. The Indonesian quota is 100, but 
visas 1,657. Italy’s quota is 5,666, visas 
15,685. 

The first half of each country’s quota goes 
to persons with urgently needed skills. Last 
year, for instance, 568 tailors were admitted, 
328 engineers, 200 teachers, 198 doctors. Be- 
fore he arrives the immigrant must secure 
a specific job pledge from an employer. 

The next 30 percent go to parents and un- 
married adult children of U.S. citizens. The 
remaining 20 percent of the quota numbers 
are for spouses or unmarried children of 
permanent resident aliens awaiting citizen- 
ship. 

A history of certain types of illness, includ- 
ing epilepsy, tuberculosis, and mental re- 
tardation, is a permanent bar to immigra- 
tion. There have been cases in which a 
family has been prevented from immigrating 
because one of the children was a mild epi- 
leptic, modern treatment drugs notwith- 
5 s 
Hearings have been partially completed by 
the immigration subcommittees of both 
Houses on the administration proposal for 
changing the law. 

The overall maximum increase in immi- 
grations would be only about 60,000 a year. 
Quotas would be reduced by one-fifth in each 
of the next 5 years, thus phasing out the na- 
tional origins system ovér the period, and 
placing the retired numbers in a pool to be 
allotted on a first-come, first served basis. 

The Asian-Pacific triangle concept, which 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk has labeled 
“overt statutory discrimination against more 
than half the world's population,” would be 
abolished. No more than 10 percent of the 
total could come from any one country, 
though. 

Order of preference would remain about 
the same: the first half to those with skills 
or education “especially advantageous" to the 
United States; the next 30 percent to the un- 
married sons and daughters of U.S, citizens; 
and the remaining 20 percent to spouses and 
children of resident aliens. 

Parents of U.S. citizens could enter freely. 

It would no longer be n for skilled 
immigrants to nail down a specific job be- 
fore coming here. 

Epilepsy would be removed as a ban, and 
mental illness would not be an automatic 
prohibition for persons having close relatives 
already in this country. 

A joint congressional-executive immigra- 
tion board would be created as an advisory 
body to decide which job skills are especially 
advantageous to the country. 

Among new seed imigrants, the President 
would be authorized to reserve up to 10 
percent for refugees fleeing oppression or 
catastrophe. 

This year the immigration subcommittee 
of the House Judiciary Committee was pur- 
posely increased from five to nine members 
sọ as to cope with its chairman. He is Rep- 
resentative MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, conserva- 
tive Democrat from Cleveland, and Repre- 
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sentative Francis Walter's successor as immi- 
gration czar of the House. 

FrIcHAN, who has been opposed in the past 
to comprehensive reform, tried to activate 
the Joint Congressional Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. Policy, com- 
plete with large staff and spending money 
and himself as chairman. But the judiciary 
Chairman, Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Democrat, of New York, protecting his own 
powers, headed off Fxionax's scheme. 

In its revamped form, PreicHan's subcom- 
mittee is more favorably disposed to the 
administration bill. The chairman himself 
has pronounced the quota system a myth 
because of the many nonquota admissions, 
and has promised to complete the hearings 
and try to forge some kind of bill. 

FEIGHAN chose a speech to the American 
Coalition of Patriotic Societies to unveil his 
Own selective immigration plan. His program 
differs with the administration's principally 
in these 4 

1. Unrestrained immigration from Western 
Hemisphere countries would be discontinued. 

2. Order of preference would be reversed, 
with first attention to reuniting families and 
second priority to those with high job skills 
and crafts. 

3. Retained, however, would be the exist- 
ing requirement that a prospective immigrant 
have the promise of a definite job. 

4. A firm worldwide ceiling would be en- 
forced at about the present level of immigra- 
tion. 

5. Congress, and not the faceless bureauc- 
racy, would keep what FricHAN considers its 
constitutional responsibility for immigration 
policy. 

The chairman of the Senate subcommittee, 
Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, has been every bit as obstructive 
a force as PricHan, though with fewer troops 
behind him. This time the administration 
bill stands an excellent chance of Senate 
approval if it can survive EAasTLAND's little 
subcommittee. 

EastLAND has defended the present system 
by explaining that “for maximum assimila- 
tion and maintenance of our traditional con- 
cepts of liberty, it is in the public interest 
Tor us to maintain a pattern proportional to 
the cultural composition of our population.” 

Standing between the northern liberals 
and the southern anti-immigrationists is 
Senator Evrnetr M. DRESEN, Republican, of 
Tlinois, the son of German immigrants and, 
Until now, at least, opposed to abolition of 
the national origins quota system. 

His vote may be decisive. 

In the House the prospects beyond 
PEIGHAN’s subcommittee are dimmer, Many 
urban Congressmen, representing yesteryear’s 

ts, sound as though updating the 
1920 quotas to something more reasonable, 
like the 1960 nationality apportionment, is 
about as far as they can go. 

Now that the job market is being crowded 
by the arrival of the postwar baby boom, 
labor unions are naturally concerned about 
the impact of immigration policy on employ- 
ment. 

Specifically, the AFL-CIO, which otherwise 
Supports the administration bill, has re- 
Quested two amendments. One would re- 
Quire that jobs for immigrants be pérmanent 
Tather than seasonal; the other would place 
the responsibility for defining categories of 
needed job skills in the Labor Department 
instead of a joint immigration board. 

Only about one-third of the additional 
immigrants would probably be workers. Mrs. 
Petropolous, for example, wouldn't be com- 
peting for a job, nor would many of the re- 
United relatives. All would be consumers, 
bei os the net effect being to create more 
Obs. 

In & nation with 3,500,000 to 4 million 
unemployed, real needs do exist in the job 
Market. The workers who are let into the 
country presumably possess precisely the tal- 
ents that are in short supply. 
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In the last national campaign, Republican 
vice-presidential nominee, William E. Miller, 
used South Bend—underemployed and 
heavily Polish-American—for his 
that immigration reform would flood the job 
market. His appeal to incite the “ethnic 
vote” backfired; Miller looked at the unem- 
ployment figures but not at the large num- 
bers of disunited Polish-American families 
with relatives in s 

An important factor not often understood 
is the vested interest that Congressmen, es- 
pecially the subcommittee leaders, have in 
the many-layered policy now in effect. 

Congress holds the power of mercy, the 
ability to grant or withhold exceptions to the 
law. The immigration subcommittee con- 
trols the hundreds of private bills introduced 
by other Members on behalf of some aggrieved 
immigrant who can’t get in, Immigration 
problems must frequently be referred to a 
law firm, which, on more than one occasion, 
has happened to be the Congressman's. 

Administration of the law is tailored to in- 
dividual prejudices. For example, the gen- 
eral undesirability of Spaniards was re- 
laxed by the late Senator Pat MaCarran to 
permit the importation of needed Basque 
sheepherders into his State of Nevada. Every 
sọ often, the late Representative Walter 
would magnanimously sponsor special leg- 
islation letting In everybody who had been 
on the waiting list an especially long period 
of time. 

As PricHan has pointed out, the origin 
quotas are largely academic as limits on im- 
migration. Nonetheless, Rusk remarked that 
“We continue to be judged abroad by a 
basic provision of the law which suggests 
that prospective immigrants are selected on 
the basis of their national origins.” 

Last week Mr. Johnson issued a procla- 
mation designating Ellis Island a national 
monument in New York Harbor. Between 
1892 and 1954, this little island in the shadow 
of the Statue of Liberty was the gateway to 
opportunity for 16 million immigrants, 

The President thought it an apt ume to 
renew his call for immigration reform, say- 
ing: “A man should not be judged by the 
place of his birth, how he spells his name or 
the church he attends.” 

The late John F. Kennedy once interpreted 
the McCarran-Walter Act as adding to the 
famous words on the Statue of Li 
(“Give me your tired, your poor—") the 
stipulation— As long as they come from 
northern Europe, are not too tired or too 
poor or slightly ill, never stole a loaf of 
bread, never joined any questionable organi- 
zation, and can document their activities for 
the past 2 years.” 

The question of how many aliens to ad- 
mit—and which ones—has been debated 
since the first Europeans settled at St. Augus- 
tine, Jamestown, and Plymouth, long before 
there was a United States. 

Most of the early colonists, realizing that 
people from the Old World were needed to 
help develop the country, encouraged immi- 
grants of their own ethnic backgrounds. 
And when more labor was needed, they re- 
cruited “furriners.” 

The result was that some 43 million immi- 
grants have been admitted since the Re- 
public was founded. 

When George Washington became Presi- 
dent in 1789, there were approximately 4 mil- 
lion immigrants or children of immigrants— 
the majority English—in the United States 
and they became the first citizens. Until 
1840, only about 750,000 immigrants came, 
since many European nations restricted emi- 
gration. In the next 20 years, 4,300,000 aliens 
arrived, about 1,700,000 of them Irish and 
another 1 million or so Germans. 

Immigration by English and Scandinavians 
reached a peak in the 1880's, augmented by 
more Germans and Irish. It was after 1890 
that southern and eastern Europeans came 
in large numbers. 

From the Civil War to the turn of the cen- 
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tury more than 14 million immigrants were 
added to the population. 

Then the deluge began. Almost 9 mil- 
lion arrived during the first decade of the 
20th century and another 6,500,000 up to 
June 30, 1921. 

But virtually unrestricted immigration 
was to end. 

From 1925 through 1930 total immigration 
averaged about 300,000 a year and dropped 
to less than 60,000 annually from 1931 
through 1946, because of the depression and 
World War II. Since then it has averaged 
around 250,000. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952 (the McCarran-Walter Act) exempted 
Spouses and children of U.S, citizens from 
the quotas and stated that racial bars were 
being removed. But it actually confirmed 
the racial quota system by retaining the na- 
tional origins provision. Congress passed 
the law over the veto of President Truman, 
who sought a more flexible law. 

In 1964, only 102,844 quota ts— 
about 65 percent of the allotment of 158,161 
(the yearly quota fluctuates slightly because 
of technical reasons)—were admitted. Brit- 
ain supplied only 48 percent of its quota, 
Ireland 34 percent, and Germany 93 per- 
cent. 

But Poland and Italy exhausted their 
quotas quickly with upward of 250,000 in 
each country on waiting lists. Portugal and 
Greece also took their full allotments, both 
with an estimated 100,000 still seeking visas. 
Many other countries are in the same pre- 
dicament. 


Congressional Modernization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KEN HECHLER | 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
11, 1965, our colleague, the Congressman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan], testi- 
fled before the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress. 

The problem of congressional reorga- 
nization is a great challenge, not only to 
that committee but, also, to the Congress 
itself and it is gratifying to all of us to 
realize that we have taken it upon our- 
selves to be our own critics in a construc- 
tive sense. One of the problems will be 
to maintain our momentum and to re- 
tain a judicial and dispassionate attitude 
toward all proposals for change. 

We have recently made some impor- 
tant improvements in our procedures. I 
believe that more are necessary and I am 
confident they will be effected. 

Representative Monacan’s statement 
made a great contribution to enlightened 
discussion of this problem and I include 
this statement with other remarks: 
STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN S. Mona- 

GAN, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, PRESENTED 

May 11, 1965 
(Before the Joint Committee on the Organi- 

gation of Congress, Old Supreme Court 

Chamber, U.S. Capitol) 

I do not come before you today as a be- 
littler of Congress. To me it is not a “sap- 
less branch.” Nor is the Chamber in which 
I serve a “house out of order.” It is a 
viable, active, and responsive political or- 
ganism and the greatest instrument of free 
government in the history of the world. 

Unfortunately, one of the products of our 
free press has been a spate of uninformed 
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and unrealistic criticism of Congress. Even 
Pageant magazine last November turned an 
inquiring eye on Capitol Hill and sandwiched 
its notorious rating of Congressmen be- 
tween articles on “Kissing After Marriage” 
and ads explaining how to remove hemor- 
rhoids. 

Certainly Congress has its failings as does 
every human organization. Its procedures 
could well be upgraded in many instances, 
but this is different from not being an effec- 
tive instrument of the public will. To get a 
proper comparison, one need only look at 
the other parliaments in the world and de- 
cide how many are more truly representative 
than ours. It is one thing to say that our 
practices may be improved. It is quite an- 
other to attack the adequacy of the insti- 
tution. The former claim is justified. The 
latter is not. 

Of course, procedural reforms have impor- 
tance, but I do not attach to them the same 
significance as do some impatient commen- 
tators. Our forms have a protective func- 
tion and the winnowing legislative process 
is a guarantor of better laws than action by 
simple fiat. Surely under our system the 
will of the people is made effective when it 
is expressed with sufficient strength and that 
is the proper measure of popular government. 

In view of the jaundiced view of Congress 
expressed by many, I suggest that it is par- 
ticularly significant that these hearings re- 
sult from voluntary action on the part of 
Congress itself and represent a sort of ex- 
amination of conscience which is solid evl- 
dence of the strength of this institution, 

I should like to make one other general- 
ization which to me seems important. It is 
that the proper relation must be maintained 
between the legislative and the other 
branches of our Government. For example, 
recent years have witnessed a marked in- 
crease in the lawmaking activity of the Su- 
preme Court and it may be questioned 
whether this body, not subject to periodic 
election, has always been well advised in its 
lawmaking, Objection may also be made to 
usurpation of power by executive agencies. 
The solution of this imbalance, of course, is 
not rulemaking but a virtue advocated by 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and called judicial 
restraint. 

It is important to point out that Congress 
is not stuck in a mud bog of indifference. 
T need only point to the passage in the cur- 
rent House of rules changes covering the 21- 
day callup from the Rules Committee and 
the provision concerning the unanimous-con- 
sent requirement for sending bills to con- 
ference, as well as the creation of a steering 
committee. These were reforms urged by 
Senator CLanx and Representatives REUSS 
and Borring in their books, Thus, what 
these commentators have described as major 
roadblocks to effective operation have been 
eliminated by voluntary action. 

When the current congressional redistrict- 
ing changes are added to these procedural 
reforms it appears that most of the objec- 
tions of these critics have been removed— 
or will have been removed in a period of 2 
or 3 years. 

I should like also to emphasize the mer- 
curial character of press and editorial com- 
ment on Congress which in the 88th Con- 
gress in the brief space of 2 years ran the 
gamut from hurling epithets like “do noth- 
ing“ and “lackluster” to showering praise 
as one of the most effective Congresses in 

. This inability to understand the 
natural and calculated restraints of our sys- 
tem does not help in reaching a fair appraisal 
of the work of Congress. 

I certainly do not mean to say that no re- 
form is possible. In this area, moderniza- 
tion is essential in government as elsewhere 
if we are to keep up with the increasing and 
changing demands that are placed upon us. 

With salary increases for Members and 

_ Staffs, and the provision of a legislative as- 
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sistant in the House, much help has been 
given in moving toward efficiency, but fur- 
ther steps are necessary. Expert account- 
ants should be provided to put appropria- 
tions bills in proper context by informed 
comment on carryovers, cost increases, and 
other important elements. Departments 
shouid be required to make a clear separa- 
tion between operating expenses and capital 
investments. Reports on appropriations bills 
should more clearly state the impact of each 
bill on current and future budgets. 

Another reform needed for effective opera- 
tion is the elimination of the capacity of 
one Member to prevent committees from 
sitting while a particular Chamber is in 
session. 

I feel, too, that a reasonably adequate 
staff of each committee should be made 
available for minority members. This prac- 
tice is now followed in some committees, but 
it is not universal and it should be followed 
everywhere. The capacity of the minority 
to examine and criticize should not be 
abridged, but should be preserved as a basic 
strength of our system. 

Another frequent preventive of efficient 
operation which should be removed is the re- 
quirement that the previous day's Journal 
should be read. In these days of modern 
printing, this rule is no longer practical and 
serves merely as a convenient instrument of 
delay. 

While I do not favor required public dis- 
closure of private finances—since I consider 
it an invasion of privacy and the creation 
of a presumption against public servants— 
I do feel that improvement is badiy needed 
in the area of conflict of interest. Here in- 
creased clarity is vitally important. What 
is a “conflict of interest"? In what cases 
does it arise? When is a Member of Con- 
gress going beyond the bounds of propriety? 

A review of this fleid of law is necessary. 
The provision of proper guidelines after free 
and open discussion will benefit the Con- 
gress and the public. 

This is a brief category of possible re- 
forms, Of course, there are many others, 
not a few of which are appropriate and use- 
ful. Each witness will have his own list. 

One other change is vital I think. It is 
the setting of a limitation on the inordinate 
time spent in our campaigns. This is more 
true, of course, of presidential compaigns, 
but it is also characteristic of senatorial 
campaigns as well. 

I hope that this Committee will consid- 
er the suggestions which I have made and 
that through weaving together these pro- 
posals and those made by others, we may be 
able to improve the operation of our funda- 
mentally sound institution—the Congress 
of the United States. 


United Nations Should Conduct Free Elec- 
tions in Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr, BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a con- 
current resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to bring the 
Baltic States question before the United 
Nations and ask the United Nations to 
request the Soviet Union to withdraw all 
Soviet troops, secret police, agents, col- 
umnists, and all controls from Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia and also to return 
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to their homes all Baltic exiles and de- 
portees from Siberia prisons and slave 
labor camps in the Soviet Union and that 
free elections be held in Lithuania, Lat- 
via, and Estonia. 

Twenty-five years ago on the coming 
15th of June, the Baltic States of Esto- 
nia, Latvia, and Lithuania were overrun 
by the Red army and I am looking for- 
ward to the enactment of this resolution 
to return their freedom to these demo- 
cratic and peace-loving nations. 


Freedom of Information Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 ` 


Mr. KING of California, Mr. Speaker, 
in many ways California leads the Na- 
tion, and not the least is the leadership 
in the approach to problems of govern- 
ment. A step toward the creation of a 
balance between the need for a free press 
and the necessity for a fair trial has been 
taken in the assembly of the California 
State Legislature. A resolution has been 
introduced by Assemblyman George A. 
Willson to initiate a study of the possible 
conflict between the guarantees of free 
press and fair trial in both the United 
States and California Constitutions. The 
resolution also calls for consideration of 
a “freedom of information bill of rights” 
for the news media. I commend to the 
attention of all Members the following 
resolution: 

House REesoLUTION No. 373 RELATING TO 

“FREEDOM OF INFORMATION” STUDY 


Whereas the Attorney General of the 
United States has announced a new policy 
that forbids the disclosure of pretrial infor- 
mation in Federal criminal cases by all Jus- 
tice Department employees, including prose- 
cutors and the FBI, in an attempt “to strike 
a balance between the constitutional guar- 
antees of a free press and a fair trial; and 

Whereas a Los Angeles County superior 
court judge has ruled that “a prosecutor has 
the freedom to comment factually to the 
press on pending criminal cases“; and 

Whereas controversy and uncertainty pre- 
vails in the State of California among the 
members of the judiciary, bar associations, 
the legislature and law enforcement agen- 
cies over the multiplicity of proposals sub- 
mitted to resolve presumed conflict between 
the constitutional guarantees of free press 
and fair trial; and 

Whereas in the State of California repre- 
sentatives of all news media that include 
press associations, radio and television sta- 
tions and networks and newspapers as well 
as periodicals are in contention that consti- 
tutional guarantees of free press are in dan- 
ger of serious and unwarranted abridgment; 
and 

Whereas a section of the Revised Code of 
Evidence of the State of California, in its pre- 
amended form, sought to establish that news 
reporters could no longer retain established 
immunity from contempt proceedings for de- 
clining to disclose sources of information; 
and 

Whereas the Judicial Council of California 
has deemed it appropriate to recommend 
that segments of the news gathering and 
dissemination profession that are required to 
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utilize sound recording and photographic in- 
struments and devices in the performance of 
their assigned tasks be denied access to 
courts, corridors and environs except for 
ceremonial and educational purposes; and 
Whereas the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States establishes a 
continuing and undeniable free press; and 
Whereas the sixth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides a fair 
trial guarantee in the right to a speedy and 
public trial; and 
Whereas article 1, section 9 of the con- 
stitution of the State of California contains 
a free press guarantee not unlike the provi- 
sion established by the first amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States; and 
Whereas article 1, section 13 of the con- 
stitution of the State of California provides 
a fair trial guarantee comparable to that con- 
tained in the sixth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and 
Whereas a subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate of the United States 
has disclosed plans to make a study of the 
possible areas of conflict that appear to exist 
between the constitutional guarantees of 
free press and fair trial, conduct hearings 
on the issue and consider the need for pos- 
sible legislation: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Assembly of the State 
of California, That the assembly committee 
on rules is directed to refer for study to an 
appropriate interim committee the area of 
possible conflict between the guarantees of 
free press and fair trial that are established 
in the constitutions of the United States 
and the State of California; and be it fur- 
ther 
Resolved, That the interim study shall also 
include the feasibility of establishing a free- 
dom of information bill of rights for all seg- 
ments of the news gathering and dissemina- 
tion industry that shall permit unrestricted 
utilization of tools, implements, equipment, 
and devices deemed essential and appropriate 
for each distinct news media in the perform- 
ance of its assigned task and that such 
interim committee shall report its findings 
and recommendations no later than the fifth 
calendar day of the 1967 regular session. 


Christian Endeavor Annual Citizenship 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much publicity today given to youths 
who are called wayward and delinquent 
and others who find themselves in seri- 
ous trouble with the law. However, a 
refreshing bit of news came across my 
desk this week and I feel that I should 
Share the essence of it here with my col- 
leagues. 

The International Society of Christian 
Endeayor recently announced the award 
recipients in its annual citizenship 
awards program. This contest received 
hundreds of entries, showing that there 
is indeed a large number of our young 
People who are interested in practicing 
good citizenship. 

One of the individual award winners is 
& young lad from my hometown of 

e, Ind. The boy, Gary W. Haire, 
is only 17. His interest and his activities. 
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however, show that he is indeed, a ma- 
ture citizen of this country. He is active 
in both church and school affairs. 

His winning entry, published first in 
his high school paper, was a cartoon 
showing a drunken driver saying Par- 
don me, I didn’t know I was loaded.” 

For his efforts Mr. Haire will receive 
a cash award and a grant which will 
enable him to attend the Society of 
Christian Endeavor's international con- 
vention in Dallas, Tex., this year. 

I am very pleased that such a young 
man comes from my district. But Iam 
even more pleased to learn that such 
young people are being recognized for 
their efforts in good citizenship, helping 
to allay the belief that our young people 
are not being trained to become good 
citizens. 


U.S. Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., Press recently published 
two illuminating editorials concerning 
U.S. foreign policy and the nature of 
our commitments around the world. In 
both of these editorials, the Binghamton 
newspaper praised the decisive action of 
President Johnson in fighting for the 
cause of freedom against International 
Communist subversion. 

I, too, join in that praise and I am 
deeply proud as an American of the res- 
olute and determined leadership which 
President Johnson has displayed. 

His swift response to the attempted 
Communist takeover in the Dominican 
Republic certainly gave the Communists 
reason for reflection. 

Every nation should know that Amer- 
ica desires to extend its dominion over 
no new territories. But we nevertheless, 
are committed that no other nation shall 
be subjected to Communist aggression. 

The Binghamton Press of April 29 gives 
an informative insight into America’s 
commitment in Vietnam. The Press edi- 
torial of May 1 sheds light on the U.S. 
action in the Dominican Republic. 

These editorials follow: 

[From the Binghamton (N.Y.) Press, Apr. 
29, 1965 
DEBATE ON VIET POLICIES 

President Johnson carries the debate to 
critics of his Vietnam policies, Polls indicate 
that the majority of the American people 
are in accord with the President's pursuing 
national objectives in Vietnam as he sees 
them. 

But the President is not one to be satisfied 
with a consensus of the majority. He seeks 
to persuade the minority of dissenters of the 
wisdom of his policies. The President, Sec- 
retaries Rusk and McNamara and others of 
the administration challenge the 
of criticism and respond to demands for ne- 
gotiations, 

In his press conference discussion of Viet- 
nam this week, the President made as a cen- 
tral point that his offer of unconditional 
peace talks remains open, but air strikes at 
North Vietnam would continue, 
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“I think,” Mr. Johnson said, “that if the 
enemy there believes that we are there to 
stay, that we are not going to tuck our tails 
and run home and abandon our friends, I 
believe in due time peace can be observed 
in that area.” 

Rusk also made a cogent reply 
to critics of Vietnam policy in a recent 
speech: “We are not involved with empty 
phrases or conceptions which ride upon the 
clouds. We are talking about the vital na- 
tional interest of the United States and the 
peace of the Pacific. 

“We are talking about the appetite for ag- 
gression, an appetite which grows upon feed- 
ing and which is proclaimed to be insatiable. 
We are talking about the safety of nations 
with whom we are allied, and the integrity 
of the American commitment. 

“I continue to hear and see nonsense,” he 
went on, “about the nature of the struggle 
there. I sometimes wonder at the gullibility 
of educated men and stubborn disregard of 
facts by men who are supposed to. be help- 
ing our young to learn, especially learn how 
to think.“ 

The nonsense to which Secretary Rusk re- 
ferred was the insistence in some quarters 
that the strife in South Vietnam is a civil 
war, not a war of aggression directed from 
Hanoi and Peiping. The Johnson adminis- 
tration's view was spelled out in a State De- 
partment white paper of February 27 that 
emphasized that North Vietnam “has delib- 
erately set out to conquer” South Vietnam 
and “has used every resource of its own gov- 
ernment to carry out its carefully planned 
program of concealed aggression.” 

The evidence is conclusive in the training 
in North Vietnam of the leaders and hard 
core of the Vietcong, the identification of 
weapons of North Vietnamese and Red Chi- 
nese manufacture, the directive force which 
is the Lao Dong Party in the north, the ad- 
ministrative setup to supply the assault on 
South Vietnam, and finally the ever-increas- 
ing number of North Vietnamese in Vietcong 
ranks. 

Collegians and their mentors on campuses 
are carrying on teach-ins and demonstra- 
tions calling for U.S. withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. Students by tens of thousands are 
parroting the Communist line on Vietnam 
in disregard of the facts. 

Americans do not want a major war in 
Vietnam, but recognizing the stakes, neither 
do they want the surrender of appeasement. 
The late President Kennedy once said that 
& man has to do what principles and cir- 
cumstances dictate whatever the conse- 
quences to himself. The thought has ex- 
tension to the realities a nation must face. 

The President's resolution is firm. He 
leaves no doubt about where he stands, 
whatever the outcry of the fuzzy-wuzzies. 
And he is right. 

In his Baltimore speech of April 7, he 
warned: “Let no one think for a moment 
that retreat from Vietnam would bring an 
end to the conflict. The battle would be re- 
newed in one country and then another.” 
The President said that America must draw 
the line in southeast Asia “in the words of 
the Bible: ‘Hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no further.“ 


From the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, May 1, 
1965) 


THREAT oF ANOTHER CUBA 
Hysterical screams 


The Communist pattern of armed insur- 
gency and takeover to the end of making 
the Dominican Republic another Cuba is 
clear enough. Originally the insurrection 
was supposed to be aimed at restoring to 
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power former President Juan Bosch, ousted 
in September 1963. 

Bosch, a leftist, is not necessarily a Com- 
munist nor is it probable that he conspires 
with the Communists. But his supporters 
progressively have lost control of the upris- 
ing, and extremists identified as Communists 
are taking over. 

While the United States is not anti-Bosch, 
the best bet for restoring law and order to 
the tortured island is believed to be in the 
military forces of Gen. Elias Wessin y 
Wessin, Wessin offers the classic Latin solu- 
tion to political upheaval—a military junta 
to be in control until an election can be held. 

At this juncture, the United States Is not 
known to be supporting anyone, but the 
United States certainly cannot permit a Com- 
munist takeover. The sending in of marines 
to protect Americans and other foreign na- 
tionals is fully justified, whatever may be 
the cries of liberals and Communists of gun- 
boat diplomacy. 

It is a proper function of the Organization 
of American States to act in a tion 
such as that in the Dominican Republic. But 
OAS could not act swiftly enough, and the 
United States unhappily had to fill the 
breach. The presence of U.S. forces in the 
Dominican Republic under the circum- 
stances is not expected to evoke much an- 
tagonism in Latin America outside of pro- 
Communist ranks. 

More than 400 have been killed and more 
than 1,000 wounded in the fighting and gen- 
eral confusion. The terrorism that has 
marked the upheaval carries a label char- 
acteristically Communist. Weapons were 
distributed to all comers among the pur- 
ported rebels, even to schoolboys. 

Some 4,200 U.S. troops on the island are 
believed sufficient to set up a zone of haven 
for Americans and nationals of other coun- 
tries. U.S, troops will have no combat roles 
except when fired upon, as at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Santo Domingo. 

For the people of the Dominican Republic, 
the struggle is a cruel and terrible tragedy. 
The presence of U.S, troops will be a stabiliz- 
ing Influence and an encouragement for the 
early establishment of peace and order. 

President Johnson's decisive and timely 
action in sending U.S. forces to a strife- 
stricken neighboring country was well taken. 
The presence of U.S. troops will serve both 
humanitarian and political purposes. 


Fire Commissioner Hink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sadness that I an- 
nounce the death of our beloved fire 
commissioner, George E. Hink, of Phila- 
delphia, on May 23, 1965. The Members 
of Congress from Philadelphia have been 
fully aware of the merits and competence 
of this man who was truly a dedicated 
fireman's fireman, an excellent person, 
and a dear friend. We will miss him 
greatly. 

George E. Hink entered the fire de- 
partment in 1921 and his interest in the 
workings of the department was such as 
to warrant early promotion. He rapidly 
rose to deputy commissioner, which posi- 
tion he held with honor until the death 
of Commissioner Frank L. McNamee just 
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about a year ago. He was credited with 
saving several foreign-flag ships which 
caught fire while in port in Philadelphia. 
He experienced some fearsome fires and 
had some brushes with disaster during 
his long career. His advice was sought 
and his wisdom was shared by members 
of the department, and his recall from 
this earthly scene creates a loss which 
will be felt by his host of associates and 
friends, as well as by his bereaved family, 
to whom we offer sincere sympathy and 
condolences. 

Eternal rest give unto him, O Lord, and 
let the perpetual light shine upon him. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


Fifty-Million-Dollar Loan to Israel 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on April 27, 
a unique financial transaction took place 
in New York City, Eleven U.S. insur- 
ance companies, signed a loan agreement 
with the Jewish Agency for Israel, Inc., 
providing long-term loans totaling $50 
million. The collateral in this agreement 
is the good faith and credit of the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, as represented 
by the United Jewish Appeal, the guaran- 
tor of the loan. I believe that this agree- 
ment is a dramatic and concrete tribute 
to the integrity of the American Jewry 
and their long tradition of philanthropic 
activity. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
a statement by P. Stokes Gaither, vice 
president of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and spokesman for the 
lending companies, and an article which 
appeared in the New York Times of April 
28, 1965: 

This loan is remarkable in that it has been 
structured upon the established spirit of 
philanthropy and the integrity of the Jewish 
people in America. 

The guarantor of the loan is the United 
Jewish Appeal, which is Just another way of 
saying that some of the most respected 
spokesmen of the American Jewish commu- 
nity are pledging that this loan will be 
honored. 

Perhaps it is because the life insurance 
industry is attuned to the needs and motiva- 
tions of people that it was possible for the 
participating life insurance companies in this 
transaction to recognize the soundness of a 
loan such as this. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1965] 
ELEVEN INSURERS LEND TO PHILANTHROPY— 
AGENCY FOR ISRAEL RECEIVES $50 MILLION 

To Pay DEBTS 

(By Irving Spiegel) 

Eleven major American insurance com- 
panies, in an unusual financial transaction, 
signed an agreement yesterday for a loan of 
$50 million to the Jewish Agency for Israel, 
Inc,—the principal beneficiary of the United 
Jewish Appeal campaigns. 

It was the first time in the history of the 
insurance industry that a loan of such a 
size was made on “the good faith and credit 
of the American Jewish community.” The 
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seg Jewish Appeal is the guarantor of the 
oan. 

The money will be utilized to liquidate 
outstanding short-term loans granted by 
American banks in recent years, and which 
will enable the Jewish Agency, a New York 
corporation, to have an added cashflow of 
$4 million a year to meet the needs of im- 
migrants to Israel. 

P. Stokes Gaither, vice president of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
spokesman for the 11 insurance companies, 
said that the loan was “remarkable in that 
it has been structured upon the established 
spirit of philanthropy and the integrity of 
the Jewish people In America.” He spoke at 
& press conference held by the Jewish Agency 
at its headquarters at 515 Park Avenue. 

INTEREST SET AT 544, PERCENT 

Since its establishment in 1939, the United 
Jewish Appeal has raised more than $1.5 
billion to aid more than 3 million Jews in 
Israel and other areas, Last year, the appeal 
raised more than $60 million among Ameri- 
can Jews. 

The loan, at 5½ percent interest a year, is 
to be repaid in equal semiannual install- 
ments designed to fully amortize this loan 
in 15 years. 

Max Fisher, general chairman of the ap- 
peal, and Dewey D. Stone, chairman of the 
Jewish Agency, explained that 644.885. 168.22 
will be used to liquidate outstanding short- 
term loans with 97 banks in 39 communi- 
ties. 

The remainder they said, amounting to 
around $4 million a year, will be utilized for 
humanitarian programs conducted by the 
Jewish Agency in Israel and also by the 
American Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, another beneficlary of the appeal, which 
conducts relief, rehabilitation, and welfare 
programs for Jewish men, women, and chil- 
dren in 30 oversea countries. 

SIXTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS BORROWED IN 1961 


In 1961 the Jewish agency borrowed $65 
million from the banks, based on advanced 
pledges to the United Jewish Appeal from 
American Jews. Jack D. Weller, a national 
chairman of the appeal, explained that the 
payments to the banks required interest and 
amortization in excess of $9 million annual- 
ly. He said that loan repayments and inter- 
est from the insurance companies would be 
less than $5 million annually, “thus increas- 
ing an edditional cashflow to the Jewish 


y. 

While this is the first time that American 
life insurance companies have lent money to 
the Jewish agency directly on the good faith 
and credit of American Jews, seven of the 
companies involved in the $50 million loan 
have over the last several years made avall- 
able long-term loans for the construction of 
immigrant housing in Israel, with rent 
guarantees provided by the Jewish agency- 

These loans totaled $17 million, and made 
possible the construction of some 12,000 
housing units. 

Leaders of the United Jewish Appeal, in- 
cluding Rabbi Herbert A. Friedman, execu- 
tive vice chairman, said that the “massive 
financial resources of America“ referring to 
the insurance companies were mobilized 
behind the massive philanthropic instincts 
of American Jews.” 

In addition to unusually large contribu- 
tions from affluent American Jewish leaders. 
the appeal receives its funds from the an- 
nual gns of the United Jewish Appeal 
of Greater New York, and from the Jewish 
federations and welfare funds in 224 major 
communities and local drives. This year, the 
appeal is seeking $109.4 million to meet 
Jewish needs throughout the world, especi- 
ally in Israel. 

Gottlieb Hammer, executive vice chairman 
of the Jewish Agency, negotiated the agree- 
ment with the following insurance com- 
panies; Aetna Life Insurance, Connecticut 
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General Life, the Fidelity Mutual Life, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life, the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, New England Mu- 
tual Life, the Penn Mutual Life Insurance, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. of Philadelphia, and the 
Travelers Insurance Co. 


Castro’s Subversion in the United 
States—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, part II 
of the two part series of the American 
Security Council’s Washington Report 
dealing with the subject of Castro's sub- 
version in the United States written by 
DeWitt 8. Copp is reproduced below. 
Part I will be found on an earlier page in 
this Appendix. 

The article follows: 

_ [From the American Security Council's 
Washington Report, May 24, 1965 
CASTRO'S SUBVERSION IN THE UNITED STATES 


At a recent State Department briefing on 
Latin American affairs, the briefing officer 
concluded his remarks with the observation 
that the Communists had a chance to make 
a show case out of Cuba but they have failed 
miserably. This conclusion was first offered 
by President Kennedy 3 years ago and it re- 
Mains today as the accepted State Depart- 
Ment attitude toward Castro and Cuba. 
Such an attitude falls to take into account 
that communism has never been a social or 
economic success anywhere; but as a show 
case from which to spread subversion, it has 
done admirably—and Cuba is an excellent 
example. 

Our Washington report of last week illus- 
trated the point by outlining the activities 
of the Cuban General Directorate of Intelli- 
Bence. However, Castro's greatest success 
against the United States has been in the 
area of agitation and propaganda. Almost 
all his fieldworkers here are U.S. citizens. 
They are citizens who follow the Moscow, 
Peiping, or Trotskylte line. They range all 
the way from haräline Communists to soft- 
line dupes. A 2-year investigation by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Internal Security 
into the activities and membership of the 
now defunct Fair Play for Cuba Committee, 
Organized In April 1960, proved that FPCC 
had been heavily infiltrated by known Com- 
Munists and fellow travelers. 

Despite State Department's issuance of 
travel restrictions to Cuba on January 16, 
1961, many FPCC members traveled illegally 
to Havana and, upon their return to this 
Country, gave lecturers extolling the Castro 
regime, 

One of these was James Jackson, a member 
or the National Committee of the Commu- 
Rist Party, U.S.A, Jean Pestana, Rose Ros- 
enberg, and Helen Travis—all identified as 
Communists in sworn testimony before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
Hes were indicative of the Cuban guest List 
Which numbered in excess of 150 U.S. citi- 
zens over a 2-year period. 

The FPCO was, by any fair definition, a 
Communist front. Its effect on the Ameri- 
can public was negligible. But through its 
Activities and the close contacts some of its 
Members formed with the Castro regime, 

grew up around it other more militant 
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groups. The most important of these was 
the Progressive Labor Movement. 

PLM was organized in January 1962. Its 
president, Milton Rosen, and vice president, 
Mortimer Scheer, had both been expelled 


from the Communist Party for disruptive — 


activities. In December 1962, PLM at- 
tempted to send a group of “students” to 
Cuba and failed because the Canadian Gov- 
ernment refused clearance to a Cuban plane 
to pick them up. A year and a half later, 
PLM succeeded. 

On June 25, 1963, 59 so-called students, 
ranging in age from 18 to 36, left for Cuba in 
defiance of the State Department ban on 
such travel. They traveled to Cuba via Paris, 
Prague, and Havana. All expenses, includ- 
ing transportation and living expenses while 
in Cuba, were paid for by the Cuban Gov- 
ernment. Each traveler donated to PLM's 
Permanent Student Committee for Travel 
to Cuba $110. The alr fare alone cost the 
Castro relgme $30,000. 

While in Cuba, a number of the “students” 
made statements attacking U.S. policies, par- 
ticularly in the field of civil rights and aid 
to South Vietnam. Some of these state- 
ments were beamed around the world and 
reprinted in Communist publications. 

In June 1964, the Student Committee for 
Travel to Cuba arranged air transportation 
to Cuba for 84 “students. Overall direc- 
tion appears to haye been supplied by Lee 
Coe, west coast editor of PLM publications. 
Prior to his association with PLM, Coe was 
active for over 20 years with the Communist 
Party, USA. This time not only did the 
Castro government pay for the entire trip, 
but it also gave each visitor $10 a week 
spending money. 

The leader of the “student” contingent was 
Edward Lemansky, who has identified him- 
self “as a member of the Progressive Labor 
Movement, which is a Communist organiza- 
tion, a Communist movement,” 


supports racist and reactionary which 
oppress the people, and that the intransi- 
gence of U.S. imperialism forces the people 
to take up arms In order to gain and defend 
their liberty.” The essence of this declara- 
Line Phas widely broadcast throughout the 
world. 

On April 15, 1965, Milton Rosen, PLM pres- 
ident, Announced the founding convention of 
a new Communist Party paralleling the 
Chinese Communist line; 110 delegates at- 
tended the New York meeting. A declaration 
proposed by the PLM national steering com- 
mittee said in part: “The most hated govern- 
ment in the world today is the Government 
of our country * the initials U.S.A., which 
once stood for hope, have replaced the 
crooked cross of Nazi Germany as the symbol 
of tyranny and death.” 

One of FLM's vice presidents and its Har- 
lem leader is William Epton, arrested last 
August after the Harlem race riots on charges 
of advocating criminal anarchy. 

PLM has three offices in New York City 
and boasts of six others scattered across the 
country, one in Berkeley, Calif. -PLM pub- 
lishes leaflets, booklets, and a quarterly mag- 
azine, and it expects to bring out a weekly 
soon. Its main political thrust is aimed at 
disrupting civil rights progress and stirring 
racial hatred. Its members were active in the 
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recent Berkeley campus revolt and they can 
be expected to be active in similar undertak- 
ings on other campuses. 

Victor Riese] in a recent column quoted a 
top Government security official as saying: 
“They (PLM) are a very successful and mili- 
tant band of young revolutionaries and have 
had ample money since the first day they 
went into business * . They don’t just 
pass resolutions. They're zealously working 
for a revolution.“ The question is how much 
of thelr financial support is coming from 
Cuba? 

The pro-Castro pro-Peiping Communist 
movement in the United States has its man 
in Havana. He is Robert F. Williams. In 
May 1959, Williams was removed from his 
position as head of the Union County, N.O., 
branch of the NAACP for advocating violence 
as a means to gain social justice for his race. 
In August 1931, he fled the country following 
a racial clash which he instigated in Monroe, 
N.C., and on October 3, 1961, the Castro goy- 
ernment granted him political asylum. Since 
then, he has been spouting racial hatred 
while offering instructions in terror tactics 
on his program “Radio Free Dixie” broadcast 
over Radio Havana and beamed into the 
Southern States. Williams also writes a 
monthly pamphlet called the Crusader. 
Every edition is devoted to the hatred of and 
the eventual revolutionary overflow of the 
white man. Publication and distribution 
costs apparently are taken care of by the 
Cuban regime. 

Lest anyone dismiss Williams as just an- 
other fanatical rabble rouser, it should be 
noted that when he traveled to Red China in 
August 1963, he was not only greeted by Mao 
Tse-tung and other high-ranking ChiCom 
Officials, but Mao also chose that time to 
make his first official policy pronouncement 
in 6 years, As a result of his statement, Mos- 
cow charged that Peiping was guilty of racism 
and was “trying to set the colored races 
against the whites.” 

In the winter of 1963, followers of Williams 
organized the Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment (RAM). Today, they have branches in 
six key cities. It is they who distribute the 
Crusader and maintain direct contact with 
Williams. Some of them made the trip to 
Cuba in the summer of 1964. 

When they returned, recruitment was 
stepped up. They are known to have infil- 
trated the Black Muslims and the Malcolm X 
group. RAM’s fronts include the Afro- 
American Youth Council, the Afro-American 
Student Organization, and in Detroit they 
set up UHURU, which means freedom in 
Swahili. | 

RAM’s manifesto adyocates organized vio- 
lence and the formation of 
Alined with PLM, it follows the theories 
and tactics of the Chinese Communists. Its 
present membership is small and selective 
and it refers to itself as a movement com- 
posed of hardcore, young, intelligent, mili- 
tant Afro-Americans seeking worldwide black 
revolution.” 

Until recently, the Communists chains of 
command could be traced directly from the 
Kremlin to the party here. Today, whether 
it be the recently formed W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs taking their cue from Moscow, or the 
Progressive Labor Movement taking its from 
Peiping, the impetus and driving force for 
both is channeled out of Cuba. Politically, 
financially, psychologically, militarily—Ha- 
vana is the directing cemter for a major 
share of the Communist agitation and prop- 
aganda in the United States. It is the se- 
cured outpost of both Moscow and Peiping 
in our hemisphere. 

In the aggregate, we can say the threat to 
our own security from Castro himself is non- 
existent. However, he is the agent of a world 
force that does threaten our survival. As 
its agent, his followers have been at work 
here; they are at work now. Because our 
security agencies are competent to handle 
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such as PLM and RAM is no cause to ignore 
them. If nothing else, they prove the folly 
of considering Castro a failure. It is we who 
will have failed if we allow him to perpetuate 
his regime, treating it as a nuisance and not 
a genuine and continuing threat to the entire 
hemisphere. 


“Amazing Grace,” a New Book by Robert 
Drake 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Paul 
Flowers has written an outstanding col- 
umn for many years in a great newspaper 
in the Nation, the Commercial Appeal. 

In his column of Tuesday morning, 
May 11, he properly describes a new 
publication, “Amazing Grace,” by Rob- 
ert Drake, of Ripley, Tenn. 

This column is so outstanding that I 
thought it should be brought to the at- 
tention of the Congress. The article 
follows: 

PAUL FLOWERS' GREENHOUSE 


Hail a new mid-south author. 

Robert Drake was born in 1930, and blessed 
with childhood in Ripley, Tenn. He is a 
member of the English faculty at University 
of Texas, and enjoys close associations in 
Memphis, particularly with Dr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Paster. 

His book. Grace,” is a pleasant 
collection of nostalgic sketches about child- 
hood in a west Tennessee town, with the tra- 
ditional embellishment of involved family re- 
lationships, and fillips based on the idio- 
syncrasies of small town characters. 

Mr. Drake took his title from an old 
hymn, and there is a strong thread of west 
Tennessee religious life running through the 
vignettes. It appears to be overwhelmingly 
autobiographical; certainly the author has a 
photographic memory for faces, scenes, sit- 
uations and people, and he is preoccupied 
with the religious life of the community and 
neighboring places. 

Under the title The Fountain Filled With 
Blood,” he traces the misgivings and doubts 
of a small boy, pledged for baptism in the 
Methodist faith, but disturbed by divergent 
theologies and customs of communicants in 
other churches, and other forms of baptism. 

He recaptures emotions of country and 
small town funerals, dinners-on-the-grounds, 
singing conventions; his description of a 
country store makes quite real the odors 
of coal oil, fatback, and roasted coffee beans. 

His dedication is to Donald Davidson, 
“Prophet,” Austin Warren, “Evangelist,” and 
Cleanth Brooks, “Apostle.” 

The author is a frequent visitor to Mem- 
phis. His volume comes from Chilton 
Books, Philadelphia, at $3.95. 

The dust jacket refers to the contents as 
“stories,” but more properly they should be 
called sketches or vignettes, unless the read- 
er can accept the modern concept of the 
short story, which avoids plot and denoue- 
ment. 

Mr. Drake’s pen is facile, his eye and ear 
keen, his feeling intense, and his style brisk. 
The book should have intense appeal to all 
old enough to remember small town life, 
the incidents of birth, death, courtship and 
marriage, race relations, school, family pic- 
nics, church socials, and revivals. 
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Chung Hee Park, President of the 
Republic of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 12, 1965 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday, May 17, 1965, 
President Chung Hee Park of the Repub- 
lic of South Korea visited with President 
Johnson. The high esteem in which 
President Park is held not only in this 
country, but throughout the free world, 
is graphically illustrated by the New 
York Herald Tribune editorial of May 
19, 1965. Under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Record, I include the 
editorial: 


A KOREAN REPRESENTATIVE 


President Park, now visiting the United 
States, represents many things. He is, above 
all, the symbol of a state, South Korea, 
which proved that a massive Communist on- 
slaught can be thrown back. The symbol 
stands both as a warning to Red China and 
as a source of encouragement to South Viet- 
nam, the United States, and their allies. 

And President Park is evidence that, once 
independence is secured, a war-torn Asian 
country is capable of impressive political 
and economic progress. Though his critics 
are numerous, most must agree that the 
power he holds today is derived from free 
elections. And though the economic prob- 
lems are still great, the support of the 
United States, now being reinforced by Ja- 
pan, has opened an encouraging future. 

The cost of answering the Communist at- 
tack on South Korea, 15 years ago June 25, 
was great. The fruits of that victory were 
great, too. 


Physical accomplishment is often the 
measure of a man’s leadership as well 
as the country’s progress. The following 
article from the New York Times of May 
19, 1965, indicates what hard work and 
sound leadership can do for a people 
who want to live in a free society: 

Year or Harp Work—Younc Country WITH 

OLD History MARKS PROGRESS; KOREA- 

UNITED STATES RELATIONS 


On January 16, 1965, President Chung Hee 
Park stated in his new year message to the 
National Assembly that “the accumulated 
dirt of the past 20 years, which have been 
spent in confusion and stagnation, should be 
overcome and scoured, and it Is time that we 
work real hard.” This year, the fourth year 
of the first 5-year economic development 
plan; he designated “the year of hard work.” 

The political, economic, and social circum- 
stances of Korea had been very insecure in 
the past, as attested to by the two revolu- 
tions of April 19, 1960, and May 16, 1961. 
But with the establishment of the Third 
Republic, stability has been recovered and 
things are now beginning to move ahead. 

The greatest problem encountered in the 
5-year economic development plan was the 
question of capital shortage. But with co- 
operation of friendly nations, sufficient for- 
eign capital loans have been acquired and 
investment goods have begun to flow in. 

Purthermore, sufficient energy resources 
such as electricity, coal, and petroleum have 
been secured to support industrial develop- 
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ment. Thus the base for fruitful work has 
been laid. 

For this year of hard work the Republic of 
Korea has established increased production, 
more exports, and greater construction, as 
her goal. 

To support this, many important projects 
are being carried out. The following is a 
summary of those plans: 


PRODUCTION 


Sixty percent of the population depends 
on agriculture for living. In order not to 
perpetuate the “intolerable contradiction” 
that food shortages persist despite such cir- 
cumstances, the farmland, with an area of 
5,020,000 acres, or about 20.6 percent of the 
area of the country, will be further ex- 
panded. Through farm improvement and 
technical extension programs, self-sufficiency 
in food grain will be achieved. 

To this end, the Government has estab- 
lished a 7-year grain production plan, and 
has allocated 3 billion won ($11,700,000) 
to help finance it. Through technical guid- 
ance, the utilization of farmland will be im- 
proved, and through improved irrigation and 
other aids the unit yield will be raised. Also 
more upland will be bench-terraced, and 
tidal land will be further reclaimed, thus 
expanding land under cultivation and in- 
creasing grain supply. 

In addition, the plan provides for adequate 
domestic production of fertilizer, agricul- 
tural pesticides, farm tools, and fishing 
equipment to help increase agricultural and 
fisheries production. In mining and manu- 
facturing, coal output will be 10 million tons, 
about double the 1960 level, electricity will 
quadruple to 770,000 kilowatts, and cement 
will increase fourfold to 2,120,000 metric tons. 
Sheet glass production is scheduled to triple 
to 600,000 boxes, and other major products 
will also be expanded. Also articles of dally 
necessity, including bicycles and sewing ma- 
chines, will expand four to six times over 
1960 level. 

EXPORT 


Korea depends highly on imports for con- 
sumables, equipment and machinery, and 
industrial raw materials. Compared to the 
great import requirements, exports amounted 
to a negliglible $20 to $30 million a year, the 
principal export having been tungsten and 
a few other commodities. 

Fortunately, owing to a concerted national 
effort Korea was able to expand exports 
greatly in 1964—to about four times the $32 
million attained in 1960, thus achieving a 
record $120 million. 

This year the target has been ralsed to 6170 
million, and efforts will be made to export 
more and more manufactured articles, Thus 
by 1967 at least $300 million in foreign ex- 
change will be earned through exports, and 
the aims at exporting $1 billion worth a year 
within 10 years. 

CONSTRUCTION 


For promoting production and exports, var- 
ious new factories to support industrial ac- 
tivities will be built. The nation’s resources 
will be systematically developed by carrying 
on coordinated programs for construction of 
powerplants, transport and communications 
facilities, housing, and so forth. 

Two powerplants now under construc- 
tion will be completed this year and power 
supply will increase to 111,000 kilowatt- 
hours. In addition, three new powerplants 
will be built. Also cement production will 
be raised, and the fifth cement factory of the 
country will be completed by the end of the 
year. 

Korea’s third and fourth fertilizer plants 
will be built with the aim of achieving self- 
sufficiency in fertilizer. 

Railway transportation, ports and harbors, 
shipping and other transport facilities will 
be expanded and the communications net- 
work enlarged. Thus construction projects 
will progress actively In many directions. 
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In sum, the Republic of Korea proposes to 
utilize 1965, the year of hard work, most 
meaningfully so.as to move toward prosperity 
and progress at an ever-increasing speed. 


Vietnam: Digging In and Pitching In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J, ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, if U.S. 
policy in Vietnam could be summed up in 
two short phrases, they would be “digging 
in” and “pitching in.” 

Today in Vietnam our marines, our 
paratroopers, and our South Vietnamese 
allies are digging in against an offensive 
from the Communist Vietcong that is al- 
most certain to come with the inception 
of the monsoon season. 

It will be a long, wet summer in Viet- 
nam and the inclement conditions will 
favor the guerrilla actions of the Viet- 
cong. The Communists may be hoping 
to obtain a swift and decisive victory 
during the coming months in order to 
force the withdrawal of American sup- 
port from the South Vietnamese. 

We are determined to blunt this at- 
tack, to deny victory to the Vietcong, and, 
thereby, hasten the day when the conflict 
can be taken off the battlefield and into 
the conference room. 

At the same time that we are making 
military preparations, we also are pitch- 
ing in to assist the economic progress of 
South Vietnam, and to help the Viet- 
namese people to better lives. 

In his recent statement to the Nation's 
editorial cartoonists, President Johnson 
described the achievements in develop- 
ment which have resulted from our 
financial and technical assistance—de- 
spite the state of crisis in Vietnam. 

It is clear that in Vietnam the United 
States is pitching in to help defeat those 
age-old enemies of man—hunger, igno- 
rance, poyerty, and disease—just as we 
are digging in militarily against a 20th 
century scourge of humanity:Communist 
aggression and tyranny. 

At this point I am pleased to insert 
four recent newspaper editorials com- 
menting on U.S. policy in Vietnam, in- 
cluding two from the Milwaukee Journal. 

These editorials point up both the 
digging in and the pitching in aspects of 
the struggle in Vietnam, and I commend 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, May 14, 1965] 
THIRD FACE or VIETNAM 

Another picture of the Vletnam struggle 
emerged from President Johnson's statement 
Thursday to a group of editorial cartoonists, 
It depicted the steady task of development 
that continues amidst the shooting and 
terror. 

“It is the most important battle of all,” 
the President said. “For a nation cannot be 
bult by armed power or political agreement. 
It will rest on the expectation by individual 
men and women that their future will be 
better than their past.” 

The progress outlined by the President is 
amazing, considering the turmoil that has 
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ed the country. Since 1954, the 
United States has spent more than $2 billion 
in economic aid for South Vietnam, This 
has helped double rice production and in- 
crease corn output and has brought modern 
farming techniques that otherwise might 
never have been introduced. 

The United States has helped vaccinate 
more than 7 million people against cholera 
and millions more against other diseases. 
We have helped build 12,000 hamlet health 
stations. A new medical school is under 
construction that will graduate as many doc- 
tors in a single year as now serve the entire 
South Vietnamese population. 

American money has gone into the con- 
struction of more than 4,000 classrooms in 
the last 2 years; 2,000 more schools will be 
bullt in the next 12 months. Our funds haye 
been used to purchase 8 million textbooks 
and to increase elementary school capacity. 
Total enroliment, 300,000 in 1955, now stands 
at 1.5 million. 

The struggle in Vietnam has three faces, 
the President sald—armed conflict, diplo- 
macy and politics, and the job of develop- 
ment. The last existed before hostilities be- 
gan and will be there when peace has come. 

“Then perhaps,” he added, “we can share 
that gracious task with all the people of 
Vietnam—north and south alike.” That was 
the most hopeful comment of all. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, May 20, 1965] 
Back TO THE BOMBING 

The lull in American bombing of North 
Vietnamese targets is ended, apparently with- 
out any response by Hanoi to indicate a will- 
ingness to begin negotiations. 

The 6-day suspension did, however, serve 
several purposes: It indicated a response to 
critics in Congress, in the intellectual com- 
munity, and among our allies who have been 
exerting pressure for a negotiated settlement 
in Vietnam. It demonstrated that President 
Johnson is not inflexible in the course being 
followed in the war. It provided an oppor- 
tunity for a direct approach to Hanoi through 
a third party—an effort which has so far 
proved fruitless. 

The refusal of North Vietnam to give any 
positive response to President Johnson's dis- 
play of good faith is interpreted as evidence 
of the influence of pro-Peiping elements in 
the Hanoi government. The Communists 
are said to hope for a quick and decisive vic- 
tory during the monsoon season between 
June and August. 

The Americans and the South Vietnamese 
are preparing for such an effort, hoping that 
its repulse will bring the Reds to the con- 
ference table. 

It appears now that the bombings will con- 
tinue on much the same scale as in the past 
until such time as developments bring some 
meaningful response from the north and 
another bid for negotiation appears to have 
some chance, 

[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, 
May 14, 1965] 
LB J. MAKES His Casr—ELOQUENILY 


President Johnson never has done a more 
persuasive job on an issue than he did Thurs- 
day morning in his TV appearance to detail 
again the whys and hows of U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. 

Some seem to think the President is mak- 
ing these repeated enunciations of our pur- 
pose in Vietnam because a few vociferous 
professors and others keep ragging him on 
the subject. LB. J. isn’t going to reverse this 
particular brand of nonthinking—but ad- 
dresses such as Thursday’s can do a lot to 
solidify national understanding. 

Moreover, this puts it up to the Commu- 
nists once more. They show no more sign 
of relenting than the college hecklers. But 
there are other people in the world who do 
have open minds. 
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Our policy, the way Mr. Johnson stated it 
Thursday, is positive, not merely defensive. 

Our preferred priority is on helping the 
South Vietnamese (and others in southeast 
Asia) to improve their lot. Since 1954, for 
instance, rice production has been doubled, 
new crops introduced, industrial production 
developed. This all would be much more 
meaningful. and farther along, except for the 
Communists who murder and pillage and 
force the Vietnamese and the United States 
to concentrate on military defense. 

Americans would much rather devote some 
of their resources to helping others with 
thelr economy and their standard of living. 
Our heavy tures on weapons are not 
by choice, but through necessity. 

All the same, the President is still willing 
to sit down and talk it out. 

The North Vietnamese obviously are hard 
to convince. Probably because for so many 
of the years this war has been going on they 
have been getting off easy, giving them the 
idea the United States was merely a paper 
tiger and that eventually they could over- 
whelm the South Vietnamese. 

The President's purpose is to disabuse them 
of both notions—meanwhile being ready to 
negotiate and even readier to get on with 
peaceful ways to better life in southeast Asia, 
a program which would be far more useful to 
us and to the Asians than fighting. 

There is nothing new or strange in this 
double-edged policy. This is what we did 
during and after World War H. We went all 
out to win and when the military job was 
finished we turned an enormous share of our 
effort and resources toward peaceful develop- 
ment around the world. 


[From the Bridgewater (S. Dak.) Tribune, 
Apr. 29, 1965] 

There are diametrically opposed points of 
view as to what we can do and should do in 
Vietnam. But there can no longer be any 
dissent to one fact: this Government is 
totally committed to using whatever force 
and whatever tactics are ni to pre- 
serve South Vietnam from a Communist 
takeover. The President went all out when, 
at a conference of Governors, he declared 
that this would be the policy even if it takes 
“20 or 50 years.” He has also said that he is 
always ready to negotiate an honorable peace 
but has found no signs of any willingness on 
the part of the Communists to move in that 
direction. 

Intelligence Digest, a British publication 
which deals in world affairs and has a repu- 
tation for prescience, quotes one of its spe- 
cial correspondents as saying: “It is now 
obvious that the United States has worked 
itself into a monstrous dilemma in Vietnam 
and finds itself, so to speak, suspended be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea. What 
is so aggravating to America and her allies is 
the fact that there do not seem to be any 
alternatives for the solution of the situation 
but the following three courses of action: 
(1) An indefinite prolongation of the present 
situation; (li) a negotiated neutralization 
of Vietnam and subsequent American with- 
drawal; or, (iii) an expansion of the war at 
the risk of a conflict with Red China and/ 
or Soviet Russia.” 

This is a widely held point abroad. And 
certainly no one can any longer believe that 
there is a simple solution to the Vietnam 
problem. The President, it seems absolutely 
clear, has made his decision and there will 
be no back tracking. That decision, as U.S. 
News & World Report sums it up, “is to be 
generous if the Communists end their ag- 
gression, but brutal if they choose a test of 
military strength.” The adds 
that Red China has been informed that she 
will be subject to attack with all weapons, 
including nuclear, If she enters the fight. 

In other words, it is up to the Communists 
to decide whether the war is to grow hotter 
or not. And in this country, the President's 
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position is being given the most powerful 
kind of bipartisan support within and with- 
out Congress. For instance, Barry Gold- 
water, in one of his newspaper columns, 
writes that the Johnson policy "has worked 
wonders in turning the war from a hopeless 
morass into a sharply focused issue.” Go- 
ing on, he suggests that this country issue 
a “target ultimatum" to the Hanoi govern- 
ment. This would consist of naming a series 
of targets of increasing importance that 
would be hit successively until Hanoi accedes 
to peace terms. He also proposes that we ask 
our Asian allies such as the Philippines, to 
enter the Vietnam ground war. 

There is another important facet to the 
picture. Newsweek sums it up this way: 
“For the time being, at least, Washington's 
newfound decisiveness has stolen the in- 
itiative from the Communist camp. In 
sharp contrast with the recent past, it is 
now the leaders in Moscow and Feiping who 


ing for a way to answer the U.S, challenge.” 
So far as anyone can see now, they don't 
t to risk direct warfare, on any scale, 
with the United States, while, at the same 
time, they are vitally concerned with saving 
face. 
No one knows what the future will bring. 
But the United States is demonstrating that 
it is not a paper tiger. 


The President’s Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr, DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
activity of the United States in mov- 
ing into the Dominican Republic to pro- 
tect the lives of our citizens has had a 
serious effect upon our people, who have 
followed this operation closely. The 
Hartford Times, which is one of the ma- 
jor newspapers in Connecticut, recent- 
ly commented on the forthright nature 
of the President's actions, and I believe 
it deserves the recognition of all Mem- 
bers of the House. I offer the editorial 
for the RECORD: 

From the Hartford (Conn.) Times, May 3, 
1965] 


THE PRESIDENT’s DECISIONS 


The decisions made by President John- 
son in Vietnam and the Dominican Repub- 
lic—to defend our commitments and respon- 
sibilities—is bound to have salutary effect. 
The firming exposition of our attitude will 
arouse criticism; there always is “another 
way” to act. 

But we think that the President has made 
our position more creditable, in this way 
carrying on in the direction taken by Pres- 
ident Kennedy at the time of the Cuban 
missiles crisis. 

An overriding disposition to defer, to stand 
on the beach and talk about rescue when 
diving in and effecting the rescue is re- 
quired, always leaves at question whether 
one can, or will swim. 

President Johnson is distinguishing be- 
tween occasions—the time to talk, and the 
time to act. And in national affairs such 
distinction is as important and laudable 
as is our basic disposition to negotiate or 
compromise. 

One senses an opinion had formed that 
the U.S. endorsed negotiation and deferment 
even when that constituted a retreat into 
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words rather than an advance toward a s0- 
lution. Events in Vietnam and at Santo 
Domingo have corrected any such misap- 
prehension. 

We champion peace, but also we champion 
responsibility and our commitments. Peace 
is weakened when we veer off from the job 
of making our will believable, 


Americans Will Do Farm Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans will do “stoop labor” if they are 
paid for it. 

This statement of Ralph McGill, writ- 
ing in the New York Hearld Tribune of 
May 18, clearly supports the position cf 
Congress in terminating Public Law 78 
and the insistance of the Secretary of 
Labor that domestic workers can be 
hired if competition is permitted to re- 
turn to the farm labor market. 

At a time of frequent charge and 
countercharge, and in a further effort to 
set the record straight, I include Mr. 
McGill’s remarks for our colleagues’ 
information: 

No Foreign LABOR 
(By Ralph McGill) 

It is claimed that “Americans won't do 
stoop labor.“ The answer seems to be that 
they will do it if they are paid for it. 

Public opinion in California appears to be 
rallying behind a onal act and the 
Secretary of Labor whose job it is to enforce 
it. The Congress barred importation of 
cheap foreign labor to harvest crops. 

The outcry from growers in California was 
loud and angry. They insisted Americans 
won't do stoop labor—picking vegetables, 
fruit, and lettuce. They demanded the gov- 
ernment allow the import of cheap Mexican 
labor. 

The position of the growers was, to persons 
outside the State, untenable and somewhat 
shocking. The growers were among the loud- 
est in their support of free enterprise. Yet, 
in a State where 400,000 Americans are job- 
less, growers put themselves in a position of 
demanding that the Government provide 
them with labor that would not merely work 
for wages below the competitive level but 
would also accept living conditions that all 
too often involved squalor and misery. In- 
vestigations revealed that some growers had 
provided good working and living conditions 
for the contract laborer. A majority had not. 

Secre Willard Wirtz, in carrying out 
the congressional legislation, suggested that 
jobless Americans would if the wages 
were adequate and the living conditions im- 
proved. The contract under which foreign 
labor was imported guaranteed work for 
three-fourths of the contract period. The 
Department of Labor suggested this be tried 
with U.S, workers. It was. The lettuce crop 
was harvested in the Imperial Valley. Statis- 
tics here indicate the work was done more 
efficiently. 

Some growers continue their demands to 
bring in foreign labor while their own people 
are without work. Some canning represent- 
atives, in a recent meeting with the Secre- 
tary, threatened to move their operations 
into Mexico, thereby throwing thousands 
more Americans out of work. 
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There are indications that American in- 
dustry leaders outside California are holding 
up a warning finger to the growers who make 
free enterprise seem ridiculous by insisting 
on avoiding the competitive labor market and 
retaining the special privilege of importing 
noncompetitive labor with Federal help. 

The Secretary of Labor has been consist- 
ent. He argues that adequate domestic work- 
ers can be hired from the 400,000 unemployed 
if competition is permitted to return to the 
farm labor market. Reasonable wages, decent 
housing and food for fleld hands, he insists, 
will bring the workers. Mr. Wirtz summing 
up included these points: 

“Treat your domestic workers right, and 
you will never lack for them. If you don't 
treat them right, there will be no certifica- 
tion of foreign workers to ease the transition. 
Higher wages may mean some slight increase 
in retail prices, but the American housewife 
should be willing to pay a half-cent more for 
a head of lettuce to improve the lot of farm 
labor.” 

Mr. Wirtz has been heard to say that the 
economy of the great factories in the fields 
resembles the industrial development of the 
years following the Civil War when millions 
of immigrants were brought in to fill the new 
factories and mills, to lay the rails west, to 
dig the canals, and so on. There no longer 
is any reason for U.S. agriculture to be al- 
lowed special considerations in a State where 
some 400,000 Americans are out of work. 

California’s farm economy is the most 
prosperous in the Nation. Public opinion in 
the State—and over the Natlon—supports the 
congressional act and the Secretary whose 
job it is to enforce it. 


U.S. Cancels Grand Jury Probe in Social 
Security Fee Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of acquainting other Members of 
the House of Representatives with a sit- 
uation involving social security claims, 
I have obtained permission to have re- 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article which appeared in the May 16, 
1965, issue of the Des Moines, Iowa, Sun- 
day Register. 

While this article deals only with a 
situation in Iowa, there is evidence that 
highly questionable practices in the han- 
dling of social security claims may be 
much more widespread. If it does be- 
come apparent that an appreciable num- 
ber of social security beneficiaries have 
been the victims of sharp practices in 
the establishment or maintenance of 
their claims it may be necessary for a 
proper committee of Congress to delve 
into the matter. 

Following is the newspaper article: 
U.S, Cancets GRAND JURY PROBE IN Iowa FEE 

DISPUTE 


(By Nick Kotz, of the Register's Washington 
Bureau) 

Wasuincton, D.C—A scheduled Federal 
grand jury investigation of two Iowa at- 
torneys was called off after the attorneys 
agreed to refund several thousands of dollars 
they charged social security applicants. 
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The Social Security Administration con- 
tended that the two attorneys in helping el- 
derly persons get their social security benefits 
had charged more than regulations permit. 

ATTORNEYS IDENTIFIED 

In one instance the Social Security Admin- 
istration said that Max H. Jenk, Dyersville 
attorney, charged a $2,662 fee where the fee 
was limited to $50. 

In another case, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration sald that L. Jack Degnan, Gut- 
tenberg attorney, charged a $1,000 fee where 
the fee was limited to $20. 

Both attorneys contended that the fees 
covered legal services other than just the 
social security applications. 

They complained that because the Social 
Security Administration and Government at- 
torneys had chosen to bring criminal action 
instead of following a civil procedure, which 
would have determined whether the fees were 
just, that they had no alternative but to 
give the refunds. 

Said Francis H. Becker of Dubuque, who 
represented Degnan in the matter: “It was 
either pay the refunds or face criminal prose- 
cution. So we did what we did, but in no 
way and at no time did we ever admit that 
they were unreasonable charges.” 

FINE, PRISON 

The Social Security Act calls for a $500 
fine, 1-year prison sentence, or both for 
conviction of fee overcharges. 

Administration regulations permit a law- 
yer to charge from $20 to $50 in social se- 
curity cases where no court action is in- 
volved, unless the attorney applies for, and 
receives Administration permission to col- 
lect a higher fee. 

said, however, he had applied for 
higher fees but the Social Security Admin- 
istration never acted upon the application. 
Jenk said he intends to file an application. 

If an attorney has spent a considerable 
length of time on a case, it is not uncommon 
for him to apply for and have approved a 
larger fee for his services. In the case of 
court actions, the Judge decides the proper 
legal fees. 

Social Security Administration officials 
said their records indicated that Jenk re- 
turned $2,612 of the $2,662 fee he had re- 
ceived from Henry Willenbring of Dyersville. 

They said their records show that Degnan 
made the following repayments; $980 of a 
$1,000 fee received from Felix J. Oberbroeck- 
ling of Dyersville; $33 of a $53 fee from John 
F. Kregel of Guttenberg; $106.20 of a $126.20 
fee from Roman Placynskl of Guttenberg; 
$295 of a $315 fee from Frank E. Hyde, Sr., 
of Colesburg; $840.20 of a $870.20 fee from 
Louis H. Niemann of Guttenberg. 

Willenbring, 77, is a retired farmer. He 
left the farm 15 years ago. 

He said that he applied for social security 

“benefits in 1957 and that Jack, who had 
handled his income tax returns and legal 
work since 1937, took care of the application 
work, 

It was not until 1961, he said, that he 
received the benefits. 

The back payments—for himself and his 
wife—covered the 4 years between the time 
of application and approval, he said. The 
total was nearly 68.000. 

THIRTY-THREE PERCENT OF TOTAL 


He said Jenk asked a fee of 33 percent of 
the total and that he paid it. 

Willenbring said he knew nothing of the 
investigation of fees until social security in- 
vestigators from Baltimore, Md., appeared 
on his doorstep. 

The investigation was kicked off by a 
signed complaint by Oberbroeckling, 74. 

He said he took his application for social 
security benefits to Degnan in 1958. 

Approval and the backpayment of $4,900 
came in 1961, he said. 

He said that Degnan asked a fee of $1,200 
but settled for $1,000. 
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A friend, contending that the fee was 
high, persuaded him to sign a complaint, said 
Oberbroeckling. 

SEVERAL CASES 

Social Security Administration officials in 
Dubuque, upon receiving the complaint, in- 
vestigated a number of cases, particularly 
those where the backpayment was sub- 
stantial. 

Officials explained that a backpayment 
covering more than 4 or 5 months is rare 
because it usually takes only about that 
length of time to process an application. 

Social Security Administration officials in 
Baltimore, the national office, and the Kansas 
City, Mo., regional office and U.S. Attorney 
Donald O'Brien of Sioux City said the Federal 
Government dropped its complaints against 
two attorneys in September, 1964, after the 
attorneys repaid the six persons the amounts 
which the Social Security Administration 
contended were overcharges. 

The decision to drop the proceedings was 
made jointly by O’Brien, attorneys for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in Kansas City, and Social Security Ad- 
ministration attorneys in the national office. 

O’Brien said he received complaints 
the two attorneys from the regional legal 
counsel of HEW in Kansas City. He said the 
regional counsel asked for prosecution 
against the men after an investigation by the 
national office of the Social Security Admin- 
istration. 

O'Brien said he subpenaed the six elderly 
men and other witnesses and was about to 
submit the complaints against the two 
attorneys to a Federal grand jury in Fort 
Dodge when he was contacted in mid-August 
1964, by another attorney representing 


Degnan, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DEGNAN 

O'Brien said the attorney was Becker, who 
was accompanied by Degnan. 

Becker asked whether cases against the 
two men could be dropped if they agreed to 
pay back whatever fees the Social Secur- 
ity Administration considered unjustified, 
O'Brien said. 

O’Brien said he told Becker that he would 
have to appeal to Joseph Rockwood, the re- 
gional Health, Education, and Welfare at- 
torney in Kansas City. 

O'Brien said it was his feeling that the 
Social Security Administration of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would have to rec- 
ommend dropping the proceedings, since it 
had originated them. 

Becker then telephoned Rockwood from 
the U.S. attorney's office, O'Brien stated. 

O'Brien said he called off the grand jury 
session after Rockwood told him repayment 
of the fees was a satisfactory solution. 

O'Brien said his correspondence on termi- 
nation of the proceedings includes a letter 
from the Kansas City regional office, which 
states in part: 

“We appreciate the fine way in which you 
handled these cases for us.” 

TOOK UP CASE 


Rockwood said his office first took up the 
matter by telephone with the general counsel 
of the Social Security Administration in 
Baltimore. 

“O'Brien got these people in touch with 
us,” said Rockwood. “They made a proposi- 
tion to us which was accepted by O’Brien 
and our central office in Baltimore. It was 
a decision participated in by a lot of people.” 

Rockwood said that the decision to drop 
the complaint against the attorneys was 
made in a round of telephone conversations 
between Rockwood’s office and O’Brien, 
Rockwood's office and Becker, and Rock- 
wood’s office and the national office in Balti- 
more. 

Harold Packer, general counsel for the 
Social Security Administration national office 
in Baltimore, said an attorney on his staff 
approved dropping the complaint. 
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Packer said it was the attitude of his office 
that its objective had been achieved, if the 
social security recipients got back the fees 
which they were overcharged. 

JUSTICE WAS SERVED 

Since the attorneys agreed to return the 
overcharged fees, Packer said “the ends of 
Justice were served“ and his office could see 
no point in continuing criminal prosecution 
of the two men. 

Lower officials in the Social Security Ad- 
ministration reportedly have said privately 
they were unhappy that the proceedings 
against the two men were dropped. 

O’Brien said that Becker contended to him 
that his client did not know of the social 
security regulations permitting maximum 
fees of $20 to 50, unless higher fees were 
applied for. 

“The other side of the coin.“ said O'Brien, 
“is that these two attorneys (Degnan and 
Jenk) were supposed to be experts in social 
security matters, 

O'Brien originally said that Becker repre- 
sented both men and said he told Becker to 
take their cases up withthe Kansas City office. 

Saturday, O’Brien said: “My off-the-cuff 
5 Was wrong. Becker didn't represent 

enk.“ 
ONLY CONTACT 


O'Brien said that the only contact he had 
with Jenk was in a letter from him. 

Social Security Administration officials in 
Kansas City and Baltimore said the discus- 
sion calling off the grand jury session in- 
volved both Jenk and Degnan. 

Jenk, reached at his Dyersville office, said 
ae oe thing is a misunderstanding, 

Social Securi le 
after T explained it to sheer 9 
plans to file an application with 
the Social Security Administration for per- 
mission to collect a higher fee. 

Jenk said the $2,662 fee he charged Willen- 
bring covered legal work over a 4-year period 
other than the social security application. 

He sgid he refunded the $2,612 to Willen- 
bring “on the condition that a later adjust- 
ment would be made.” 

O'Brien and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration officials said the grand jury proceed- 
ings were dropped after Jenk agreed to re- 
fund the 62,612. 

Social Security officials said they have asked 
the six elderly persons to report to them if 
either Jenk or Degnan bills them for addi- 
tional fees. 

Degnan, reached at his Guttenberg office, 
said “it was my position at the time that I 


OTHER LEGAL WORK 

The $1,000 fee, he said, covered other legal 
work, This a point disputed by Oberbroeck- 
ling, who said he owed Degnan only for the 
social security application at the time. 

Degnan said he does not intend to bill 
Oberbroeckling for the $980. 

“No I'm not going to bill it,” he said. 
“They threw me into an investigation by the 
grand jury. Of course, what could that do 
with a lawyer in a small town but give him 
a bad name? 

“There wasn’t any way I could defend my- 
Self, as I see it,” said Degnan of the Ober- 
broeckling case and the four others, “except 
to refund the money. 

It's not fair, but what could I do?“ 

Degnan's attorney, Becker, complained 
that the Social Security Administration fol- 
lowed improper procedures in Degnan's case. 

He said that Degnan applied for higher 
fees in all five cases, but that the applica- 
tions were never ruled on by the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

CIVIL MATTER 


Becker said the Social Security Adminis- 
tration should have taken the matter into 
court as a civil case instead of a criminal 
case. 
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“It’s worse than fighting city hau,“ said 
Becker. “You can't do anything but lose in 
the situation as long as they have a policy 
of ignoring civil procedure and simply file 
a criminal complaint.” 

The three attorneys are leading Democrats: 
Degnan is Clayton County Democratic chair- 
man; Jenk was an alternate delegate to the 
National Democratic Conventions in 1960 
and 1964; Becker is a former Dubuque Coun- 
ty attorney. 

Doyle Hagan, Chief of the Social Security 
Administration's Violation Office, said that 
two investigators from his office had gone 
to Iowa and investigated the cases. 

Hagan said that the national office rec- 
ommended prosecution to the regional office. 

Hagan said that his office also had agreed 
to drop the proceedings when contacted on 
the question by the General Counsel's Office. 

“The whole thing was disposed of on the 
telephone,” said Hagan. 

Hagan said it was the feeling of his office 
in originally asking for prosecution that “the 
facts did show a prima facie case” that the 
two lawyers had knowledge of the fee reg- 
ulations. 

FILES ON CASE 

Packer said his files on the case include 
two memorandums showing the telephone 
conversations settling the cases, and receipts 
showing that the fees had been returned to 
the social security recipients. 

The Social Security Administration has the 
power to issue an administrative order for- 
bidding its feld offices to deal with attorneys 
who haye overcharged recipients. 

Officials here turned down a recommenda- 
tion to do so in the cases of Jenk and Deg- 
nan. 


President Johnson Making Right Moves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last few weeks we have witnessed a grow- 
ing debate over American policies in 
South Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public. I believe that the President has 
followed a necessary course of firmness 
in our continuing efforts to achieve peace 
with justice. I am gratified to report 
that the overwhelming majority of my 
constituents support the President. On 
May 9 the publisher of the Van Nuys 
News and Green Sheet, Mr. Ferdinand 
Mendenhall, well expressed this concern 
and support. I should like to bring his 
fine editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON MAKING RIGHT Moves 

With Communist-inspired flames fiaring 
up in Vietnam and most recently in the 
Dominican Republic, President Johnson de- 
serves the support of all Americans and of 
our companion nations for moving to meet 
these confrontations with force. 

For those who would now pull out of Viet- 
nam and leave the South Vietnamese to dom- 
ination by Communist occupation and rule, 
let them be reminded that southeast Asia 
in effect would thereafter be closed out to 
the Western nations, and our sphere of sea 
frontier defense would shrink accordingly. 

For those who would decry our action in 
Placing troops in the Dominican Republic, 
let them be reminded the President had no 
intention of leaving American nationals in 
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that beleaguered country to the tender care 
of rabble-rousing rebels; further, he well re- 
members the Cuban missile sites of not too 
many months ago and is determined another 
island takeover, with possible repeat conse- 
quences, will not be permitted. 

WE SHOULD KNOW TACTICS BY NOW 

Surveying the postwar tactics of the Com- 
munists, we soon find their plan to be that 
of the salami” acquisition of territory. This 
consists of slicing off small portions of the 
globe's surface wherever a vulnerable spot is 
assumed, simultaneously stirring up a propa- 
gandist cry of “intervention and imperialism” 
when the free world makes a move to chal- 
lenge the slicing. This’ game is as old as 
the hilis, but it is surprising how many per- 
sons in this enlightened (?) century still 
fall for it. 

While Harry S. Truman was roundly crit- 
icized by many for his action in meeting 
the North Korean deluge with armed force, 
history is proving Mr. Truman made the 
right decision. After the Communist-backed 
attackers were hurled back across the Yalu 
River, a damper was put on their enthusiasm 
in this area which continues through to the 
present. This was the first major move of 
this sort which had been made since close 
of World War I. and took some particular 
courage on Mr. Truman's part. He didn't 
flinch for a second, and the world ls better 
off today. 

Mr. Johnson’s actions today are no less 
necessary than was President Kennedy's 
order to blockade Cuba and tell the Russians 


-and their missile teams to go packing, in 


1962. He is merely making clear the US. 
position before events are permitted to travel 
that far. In other words, the President is 
exercising a belief that an ounce of preven- 
tion Is better than a pound of cure. 

RISE TO VOICE “WELL DONE” 

With that thought in mind, let us not fall 
for the propagandist cries which would 
weaken us from within, but rise to voice a 
“well done” to the man in the White House, 
standing firmly beside him to make sure this 
Nation—its rights, its dignity, its security— 
remains inviolate as a champion of justice 
and hallmark of freedom. 

MENDENHALL, 


North Country Priest Shows Yankee 
Spirit; Sparks Industrial Comeback 
for Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF WEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, New 
England is fighting back well from its 
economic decline of recent years, thanks 
largely to Yankee spunk and spirit. For 
some years, we have watched helplessly 
as our industries drained away to the 
South and our agriculture contracted. 
It is a pleasure to salute developments in 
the other direction and such a develop- 
ment was written up in the Valley News 
of Lebanon, N.H., has taken place in our 
sister State of Vermont. 

In Richford, Vt., through the in- 
genuity, hard work and leadership of a 
remarkable priest, the Reverend George 
St. Onge, a new local industry has been 
created and shows every promise of be- 
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coming a permanent feature of the 
community. 

I salute Father St. Onge and, with 
great admiration, submit the article 
from the Valley News of May 4, 1965, for 
the Recorp in tribute to him and the 
people of Richford. This story is proof 
that the north country spirit is un- 
flagging. 

The article follows: 

Priest's HOCKEY STICK Factory EXPECTS 
Boom 

RICHFORD, VT—A hockey stick plant run 
by a Roman Catholic priest here has been 
Officially dedicated in formal ceremonies, 

Several hundred persons toured the pre- 
fabricated plant that employs 16 persons in 
the economically strapped northwest portion 
of Vermont, The visitors heard Gov. Philip 
H. Hoff pay tribute to a stocky Roman 
Catholic priest, Rev. George St. Onge, 
pastor of all Saints Church in Richford, who 
conceived the idea of the hockey stick plant 
and carried it through to its fruition. 

Hoff called the ceremonies “one of the 
happiest days of my life.” The mill hopefully 
will employ 50 persons by next year. Father 
St. Onge said he hopes the factory becomes 
‘the hockey stick center of the world.” He 
estimates there will be demands from his 
plant for 1 million hockey sticks next year. 

The factory was made possible through a 
$111,000 Small Business Administration loan 
to Border Towns Development Association, 
of which Father St. Onge was founder and 
past president. 


The Language Is English 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr, KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 6, 1965, I introduced H.R, 7218, 
a bill to guarantee the right to vote under 
the 15th amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States. One of the pro- 
visions of my bill provides that the civil 
service examiner shall, in determining 
whether a person is qualified to vote un- 
der State law, disregard (1) any literacy 
test if such person has not been adjudged 
an incompetent and has completed the 
sixth grade of education in a public 
school in, or a private school accredited 
by, any State or territory, the District 
of Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, where instruction is carried 
on predominantly in the English lan- 
guage. 

I think it is little enough to require 
that a person be able to read and write 
the English language as a requirement 
for voting. It is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect a voter not only to be conversant 
with the issues presented by candidates 
for election but also to understand the 
language used in connection with vot- 
ing. If the Congress is not careful with 
this voting rights legislation, we are go- 
ing to compel the States to print on the 
ballots synopses of proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, propositions, titles 
of offices to be filled, and directives as to 
the use of the paper ballot or voting 
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machine in a language other than 
English 


The 15th amendment provides that 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall deny or abridge the right of any 
citizen to vote on account of race, creed, 
or previous condition of servitude. How- 
ever, as a Representative from the State 
of New York, I believe that if the State 
of New York wishes to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers to require literacy in 
the English language as a qualification 
for voting, it should be permitted to do 
50. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared recently in the New York Times 
entitled, “The Language Is English.” As 
mentioned in the editorial, the require- 
ment to read and write English imposed 
by New York State has been fairly and 
impartially administered, It should not 
be destroyed by Federal law. 

THE LANGUAGE Is ENGLISH 

Even since 1922 the New York State con- 
stitution has required that voters in this 
State must be able to read and write English. 
Since most political candidates speak only 
English, political campaigns are conducted 
in English and the affairs of the State are 
transacted in English, this is a perfectly 
reasonable requirement. A yoter who spoke 
or read no English would have great difficulty 
in knowing whom or what he was voting for. 

There is now pending in the State legisla- 
ture a bill that would grant exemption from 
a literacy test to those who have completed 
six grades in s school where the instruction 
is primarily in English. This is a reduction 
from the present requirement of eight grades 
and should be the irreducible minimum. 

But in Congress an amendment to the vot- 
ing rights bill just approved by the Senate 
would permit an individual who was illiter- 
ate in English to vote if he could furnish 
proof that he had completed eight grades in 
a school anywhere in the United States, in- 
cluding Puerto Rico, without regard to the 
language in which instruction was carried 
on. This measure would affect principally 
seyeral hundred thousand Spanish-speaking 
Americans of Puerto Rican origin who are 
now residing in New York. 

Literacy tests have been misused in sonie 
Southern States in the past to keep qualified 
Negroes from voting. To prevent such mis- 
use, Congress wrote into the civil rights bill 
a year ago a presumption of literacy for any- 
one with a sixth-grade education in English. 
This was a sensible and needed move. But 
the requirement to read and write English 
imposed by New York State has been fairly 
and impartially administered. It should not 
be destroyed by Federal law. 


Statement of Genevieve Blatt, Secretary 
of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania, on 
Need for Mid-Decade Census 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Genevieve Blatt, secretary of internal 
affairs of Pennsylvania, testified re- 
cently before the House Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics on the need for a 
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mid-decade census. I should like to call 

the attention of my House colleagues to 

this testimony by one of my most dis- 
tinguished constitutents. I include it at 

this point in my remarks along with a 

recent comment in the Warren, Pa., 

Observer: 

STATEMENT oF Miss GENEVIEVE BLATT, SEC- 
RETARY, DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CENSUS AND STATISTICS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON PosT OFFICE AND 
Civ Service, U.S. HOUSE oF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, May 5, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, thank you for asking me to 

appear before your subcommittee regarding 

pending mid-decade (1966) census legisla- 
tion. 

The Pennsylvania Department of Internal 
Affairs has a particular interest in this leg- 
islation. Administering its varied functions 
the department of internal affairs has bu- 
reaus of land records, statistics, municipal 
affairs, standard weights and measures, and 
topographic and geologic survey. The bu- 
reaus of municipal affairs and statistics use 
census data most extensively. 

The bureau of municipal affairs collects 
and publishes financial and other data of 
local governmental units, publishes manuals 
and handbooks regarding various local gov- 
ernment operations, and in general provides 
whatever advice and assistance is requested 
by local governments in improving their 


planning and methods of administration, and 


in effectively performing their responsibil- 
ities. In this work, the bureau of municipal 
affairs acquires extensive knowledge of local 
government needs in the statistical field. 

The bureau of statistics is the only cen- 
tralized, general p State statistical 
bureau. Established by the 1873 State con- 
stitution, it supplies statistical information 
to agenices of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment, planning and promotional groups, 
private industry, research organizations, 
educational institutions, and the general 
public. Annual censuses of manufacturing, 
utilities, and municipal authorities are con- 
ducted. An annual statistical abstract pro- 
viding information on a wide range of sub- 
jects for Pennsylvania and its political sub- 
divisions is published. Census data are a 
very important part of the base for the activ- 
ities of the bureau of statistics. 

On November 29, 1961, I submitted a re- 
port regarding the need for a mid-decade 
census to this subcommittee. That report 
was based on a survey of government and 
private users of statistics in Pennsylvania 
to determine the uses made of population 
and housing census statistics, the classifica- 
tions by characteristics required, and the 
geographical areas for which various classes 
of census data are needed. Finally, each 
respondent was asked to answer the follow- 
ing question: “Considering that added cost 
must be balanced against additional uses, 
how often do you feel the census of popula- 
tion should be taken, and why?” 

There has not been sufficient time to do 
a complete resurvey of the respondents to 
the earlier survey. However, we have checked 
with a number of the previous respondents 
and they have indicated their continuing 
need for a mid-decade census. Several indi- 
cated that the need has increased. 

In the earlier survey, replies were received 
from 39 Pennsylvania users of statistics rep- 
resenting a wide range of needs and uses, 
including the State government, colleges and 
universities, chambers of commerce, and 
planning groups. Of the 39 respondents, 21 
indicated needs for a mid-decade census. 

A census limited to 10-year inter- 
vals is grossly inadequate to meet the needs 
of all levels of government, business, labor, 
research and planning organizations, wel- 
fare agencies, and others. Changes are tak- 
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ing place too rapidly to 55 on 10-year read- 


veloped and old programs are being expanded 
at an increasing pace. Private industry is 
investing increasing billions of dollars in 
new plants and equipment and in commer- 
cial and service outlets. More frequent cen- 
sus data are essential for the adequate plan- 
ning and administration of both govern- 
ment programs and private business and 
welfare activities. 

Information on migration collected an- 
nually by the U.S. Bureau of the Census In 
the current population survey indicates that 
about one person in five moves during a 
year. If different persons moved each year, 
the entire population would have moved in 
a 5-year period. Actually, of course, there 
are many repeaters. However, the 1960 cen- 
sus shows that nearly 50 percent of the 
population 5 years of age and over had 
moved during the preceding 6 years. Seven- 
teen percent had moved across county lines 
and 9 percent had moved across State lines. 
The age, sex, family relationship, race, occu- 
pation, and educational status of migrants 
differ substantially from nonmigrants. 

The shifts occurring nationally between 
the younger age groups (under 21), the pro- 
ductive age groups (21 to 64), and the older 
age groups (over 65) are accentuated tre- 
mendously at the local level. In the first 
place, the distributions among these popula- 
tion groups vary considerably from one area 
to another. In addition, migration rates 
differ widely among these population groups. 
This causes further shifts among these 
population groups from area to area. This 
is of great significance in planning and op- 
erating programs to meet the educational, 
recreational, health, welfare, and other needs 
of these population groups. 

The industrial and occupational classifica- 
tion of employment is shifting rapidly. 
Labor force is not adapting rapidly enough 
to these shifts in employment opportunities. 

The distribution of families and persons by 
income level is shifting rapidly, and these 
shifts vary considerably from one geographi- 
cal area to another. 

Shifts in the geographical location of both 
workers and employers are causing exten- 
sive changes in the volume and patterns of 
commuting. This is of great significance in 
panning highways and mass transit facili- 

es 

There are large shifts in the volume and 
types of housing constructed in various 
areas. 

The decennial censuses frequently miss 
significant waves of social and economic 
change that occur between the census dates. 
For example, the 1930 census came before the 
depression took full effect; by 1940 there 
had been considerable recovery. A census in 
1935 would have provided valuable informa- 
tion on depression conditions. The 1940 cen- 
sus was taken before we were in the war; by 
the time of the 1950 census, the war was over. 
In 1965, the sweeping legislative programs of 
the Kennedy-Johnson administrations are 
having extensive social and economic im- 
pacts. A mid-decade census would be very 
useful in the effective administration of these 
programs and in measuring their impact on 
the Nation and on the States, cities, and 
other geographical areas. 

Another point I would like to emphasize 
is that there is progressive and accelerated 
depreciation in the usefulness and yalue of 
census data over a decade. A mid-decade 
census would not only provide much needed 
current data, it would also increase the value 
and usefulness of the regular decennial cen- 
sus for comparative analyses. 

All levels of government need mid-decade 
census data. While the nature of participa- 
tion and therefore the nature of data needed 
differs among the various levels of govern- 
ment, they all share responsibility for plan- 
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ning, administration, and evaluation in the 
following types of activities—education, 
health, welfare, manpower development and 
training, prevention of accidents, civil rights, 
civil defense, highways, mass transit urban 
conservation and renewal, water and natural 
resource conservation, public works, housing, 
allocation of surface water supplies, taxation, 
budgeting, analysis of fiscal capacity, reve- 
nues, and tax burdens, land use and preserva- 
tion of open space, and prevention of air and 
water pollution. In all instances these needs 
relate to individual geographical areas and 
to interarea comparisons. 

Both the Federal and State Governmenis 
need mid-decade census data for the admin- 
istration of grants-in-aid and tax-sharing. 

Both State and local governments need 
mid-decade census data for industrial, com- 
mercial, and recreational development; and 
for evaluating Government administration 
and costs and in making workload estimates 
and allocating personnel. 

Business needs for mid-decade census data 
are indicated to be very urgent. Each year 
private business makes decisions as to the 
geographical location and volume of invest- 
ment of billions of dollars on the basis of 
census data. Manufacturers make invest- 
ment decisions on the basis of markets and 
labor force. Trade, service, utilities, and 
other commercial activities decide the loca- 
tion of new and expanded marketing outlets 
and sales effort on the basis of markets. 
Marketing data needs relate not only to the 
numbers and characteristics of the popula- 
tion but also to their income and housing. 

The present pattern of decennial censuses 
was initiated in the early days of this Na- 
tion. Considering the growth in the Na- 
tion's population and its mobility; the 
growth in income and wealth; the growth in 
the number, magnitude, and expenditures of 
Government programs; and the growth in 
private investment, tt would appear to be 
preeminently appropriate to shift from s 
decennial to a quinquennial basis for the 
population and housing census. Many of the 
needs indicated can be met only by a com- 
plete census. This is particularly true of the 
needs of business and local governments 
which often involve geographical areas 
smaller than counties, cities, boroughs, and 
townships. 

Further, many of the needs cannot be met 
by a simple count of the population by age, 
sex, color, and marital status. Information 
on other characteristics such as educational 
attainment, occupation, and Income are es- 
sential. 

If a full census is not possible, I would 
urge a 25-percent sample for those areas 
large enough that data can be published 
based on a sample. For other areas, I would 
urge 100-percent coverage. It is in many of 
these smaller areas that the most rapid 
changes are taking place. It is also in these 
areas that there ts available less non-census- 
type data such as employment, trade, indus- 
try; and construction statistics. 

If the mid-decade census is conducted on 
a sample basis, it is extremely important that 
the data be published not only for standard 
metropolitan statistical areas as a whole, but 
also for the constituent counties and cities. 
Constituent counties and areas are experi- 
encing the most rapid changes. It is in 
these areas therefore that there is the great- 
est need for up-to-date census data. 

I suggest that there be a complete census 
of population and housing every 5 years. If 
this is not feasible, I urge a 25-percent sam- 
ple of the larger areas and a 100-percent cov- 
erage of all areas for which data cannot be 
published on a sample basis. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize that 
a mid-decade census would enable the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Internal Affairs to 


agency and as a service agency 
to the local governments in our State. In 
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addition, such a census would aid many 
other Pennsylvania State agencies in such 
‘areas as the allocation of funds to local com- 
munities for health departments, the allo- 
cation of State taxes to local communities 
for highway purposes which are granted on 
a part-mileage and a part-population basis, 
the general planning work of our State plan- 
ning board, and the particular planning of 
our State’s highway program. 

Thank you very much for your invitation 
to me to testify on this most important mat- 
ter which has so many significant implica- 
tions for Pennsylvania and its local govern- 
ments. 


{From the Warren (Pa.) Observer] 
OBSERVATIONS 
(By Bob Walsh) 

“We should do this more often,” done to 
music, has become a popular and tuneful 
statement, and we believe it applies to a pro- 
posal relative to more frequent census 
counts, The age is moving so fast and the 
population explosion is sufficiently expan- 
sive to make the count taken every decade 
of little value halfway between. 

Miss Genevieve Blatt, Pennsylvania's sec- 
retary of the department of internal affairs, 
put in a strong pitch in support of the ieda 
when she appeared before the Subcommit- 
tee on Census and Statistics this week. She 
said it would be very helpful in the busi- 
ness of making fair appropriations to the 
various political subdivisions, some of which 
grow so quickly that they labor under an 
unfair tax burden as compared with more 
static areas. 

A community which has added several 
thousand people but is recelving financial 
help on the basis of 1960 census figures is 
not receiving a fair shake of the tax tree. A 
neighbor which has done nothing to encour- 
age growth and was the same size as the 
expanding community during the period of 
the census continues to receive equal as- 
sistance from Harrisburg, whether it be for 
roads or for some other purposes based on 
population figures, 

In addition to population growth and com- 
munity promotion we know that one person 
in five moves every year. Often they are the 
same people, but figures reveal that about 50 
percent of the population, 6 years of age or 
older, had moved the 5 years preceding a re- 
cent study, according to Miss Blatt. 

MANY INADEQUACIES 

The wide gap between censuses also misses 
social and economic changes. Miss Blatt 
mentions the depression as an example, The 
1930 census was taken before the full ef- 
fect of the depression had been felt and 
the 1940 was made after the Nation had 
nearly recovered. 

The impact of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations in the midportion of the 
decade will be difficult to measure. If 
there were a mid-decennial census, not only 
could the measure be made, but the popu- 
lation proportions would be useful in the 
administration of the programs. 

Miss Blatt contends that both the State 
and local governments need mid-decade cen- 
sus data for the administration of grants and 
tax sharing. 

Business would find such a census to be 
invaluable, in that it constantly makes de- 
cisions relative to investment of billions of 
dollars on the basis of census data. Work- 
ing with 1960 figures in this explosive age, 
when transportation and communication 
have eased the flow and shifting of popula- 
tion, is inefficient. 

TOO HORSEY 


The decennial census is another of our 
antiquated systems that was adequate in the 
day of the horse and the ox. Today we not 
only could use a quinquennial census, but it 
should provide more than age, sex, color, 
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and marital status, says Miss Blatt. Infor- 
mation on other characteristics, such as edu- 
cational attainment, occupation, and Income 
are essential, she says. 

We will mention as an aside, that you 
might not find so much effort by the large 
cities to change methods of monetary al- 
location if the census were timed so as to 
show a truer picture. The highway funds 
are an example, There now is a move on to 
deemphasize the road mileage and to play 
up the population. This would not be so 
important if the population figure were gore 
factual than is the case today. 

We know that Warren and other Warren 
County areas have grown and we not only 
doubt the accuracy of the 1960 census, but 
we are certain that the figure today would 
be even greater than a true 1960 count, and 
probably by a fairly large amount. This 
clearly would have advantages, locally and 
on State and Federal planes. 


Orderly Marketing Legislation—Act Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I haye 
today introduced in the House a bill to 
provide orderly marketing which I trust 
will provide a new solution to the hard- 
ships being experienced by the shoe in- 
dustry and other domestic industries 
currently being burdened down by the 
steadily growing, and extremely danger- 
ous flood of foreign imports that are 
coming into this country. 

The bill is designed to provide some 
relief from the inadequacies of present 
trade treaty and trade laws which have 
made possible the influx of large quanti- 
ties of goods of many descriptions. 
These imports are, as I predicted at the 
time of the enactment of the trade bill 
and the reciprocal treaty bills endanger- 
ing the prosperity and stability, not only 
of the shoe industry, but of many other 
American industries as well. 

Unless some way is found before long— 
and the hour is late—to curb the very 
disturbing flow into this country of these 
goods and products, irreparable damage 
will be done to the shoe industry and to 
the many other industries that are feel- 
ing the sharp, crushing impact of cut- 
throat foreign competition. 

I hope that this measure will be 
promptly considered and acted upon by 
the Congress, and I hope that when it 
goes into effect that it will permit the in- 
dustries concerned to avoid the destruc- 
tive, unfair competition presently im- 
posed upon them by the operation of 
existing trade laws. 

Personally, I. have never been im- 
pressed by the difficulty of this problem 
which stems to my mind from ill-advised 
policies of this Government which are 
allowing foreign industries to take over, 
not only a large portion of our foreign 
markets but an increasingly large part 
of our domestic market as well, in some 
instances as much as 25 percent. 

If proper safeguards had been written 
into the trade laws responsible for this 
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unfair, cutthroat competition, we would 
not now be facing the serious situation 
that is developing in the shoe industry, 
and in other domestic industries. 

I trust that this legislation will be con- 
sidered at an early date by the House 
and passed so that the affected industries 
and their faithful workers now con- 
fronted with the prospect of diminished 
prosperity and disappearing employment 
will be spared from these dread evils, 
and so that our American economy may 
go forward, as it should and can, to 
higher levels that will insure increased 
prosperity, larger employment opportu- 
nities, and well-being for business, for the 
workers, and for the American people. 

I hope Congress will soon attack these 
menacing conditions across a broad 
front with effective measures to furnish 
Telief to the aggrieved industries and 
workers and our great free economy 
which is facing such dire and dangerous 
threats from cheap foreign imports. 


The Constitution—It’s Gone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, our only assurance that this 
Republic will stand is the sanctity of the 
Constitution. The only oath we take 
when we assume the responsibilities of 
this high office is to preserve and protect 
the Constitution. It has been the written 
guarantee of the freedom of man and 
under it we have not only built a great 
Nation but have held out the hope of 
freedom of all mankind. 

Now, what is happening to the Con- 
stitution? Without the consent of the 
governed, it is being eroded, it is being 
Changed, in fact, it is being abolished. 
This is being brought about by edicts of 
the Supreme Court and by Executive 
order as Congress more and more aban- 
dons its constitutional responsibilities, 
It is not yet too late. Let us return to 


the law of the land. If the Constitution’ 


is to be changed, let us use the machinery 
set forth in the Constitution itself, by 
&mendment so that the changes do re- 
flect the will of the people. It is our 
duty as representatives of the people to 
Protect this basic right for them. 

David Lawrence, in an editorial in the 
May 31 issue of U.S. News & World Re- 
Dort, calls attention to what is happening 
and what may happen if we continue to 
ignore what is happening to the Con- 
Stitution. I include Mr. Lawrence’s edi- 
torial as a part of these remarks. 

THE ConstrruTion—It’s GONE 
(By David Lawrence) 

Three decades ago, Justice James C. Mc- 
Reynolds of the Supreme Court of the United 
States listened to a majority opinion of the 

from which he dissented, and ex- 
: “The Constitution—it’s gone.” 


This has proved true with respect to cer- 
tain cai 
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Over the years, for instance, decisions of the 
High Court have undertaken substantially 
to increase the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment and reduce the power of the States. 

The Constitution is written in plain lan- 
guage: “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

The weakening of the power of the States 
and the enlargement of the powers of the 
Federal Government have never before 
reached the extremes which we are witness- 
ing today. 

We read in the Constitution, for example, 
that there must be no “cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted” for violation of law 
or for the commission of crime. Yet the 
Federal Government has just asserted the 
right to tell a State what is must do and to 
mete out punishment to all the people of a 
State irrespective of consequences to inno- 
cent persons, 

Never was it contemplated that Congress 
should pass laws delegating power to execu- 
tive agencies without prescribing legislative 
standards to be followed. Yet what do we 
read in the press today? Executive agencies 
are telling the States that they must deseg- 
regate all public schools according to a spe- 
cific program set forth by the Federal Gov- 
ernment or be punished by the withholding 
of Pederal funds. 

State governments are, after all, elected 
by the people, and if their officials are in de- 
fiance of the Constitution, they can be en- 
joined through proper legal action. But 
should a Federal agency be authorized to 
withhold funds from a school district just 
because a complicated formula invented by 
bureaucrats in Washington has not been 
fulfilled? 

What kind of system of law is it that per- 
mits an executive department of the Fed- 
eral Government—not the courts—to ad- 
judge the citizens of a State guilty of a crime 
by a mere “finding” issued by a Federal 
agency? 

Let there be no misunderstanding— the 
law of the land” today is that public schools 
must be desegregated and that there must be 
no discrimination on the basis of race or 
color. But is it discrimination when certain 
districts have a small Negro population and 


Negroes are not in attendance in every. 


school? Is it the function of the Federal 
Government to require the transportation of 
children from one district to another in or- 
der that there may be racial balance in 
the schools? 

It is being repeatedly denied that racial 
balance is an objective, and it is being as- 
serted that the sole purpose is to remove 
intentional discrimination. But these are 
matters which can be resolved only in courts 
of law. Was the discrimination accidental— 
the result of residential circumstances and 
hap) was it deliberate? The 
courts alone should decide. 

The Civil Rights Act passed in 1964, more- 
over, gives to the departments of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government pow- 
er, in various other programs of Federal as- 
sistance, to withhold funds from States if 
they do not conform to an arbitrary formula. 

We have, in effect, a system that might be 
called legalized blackmail. An example of 
its manifestation was given the other day 
in a public speech in behalf of the adminis- 
tration by Vice President HUMPHREY, who is- 
sued this warning to the Nation’s school 
boards: 

“The choice is simply this: to continue re- 
ceiving Federal aid and desegregate or to sac- 
rifice Federal aid and desegregate anyway.” 

This remark confidently assumes that the 
Supreme Court will continue to usurp legis- 
lative functions by applying the theory that 


system that 
our forefathers ordained. This is not the 
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rule of justice or the rule of law. The truth 
of the matter is that the Constitution as we 
have known it is gone. It has not been 
amended in the way prescribed in the Con- 
stitution itself. It has been changed by 
arbitrary acts no less vicious than the edicts 
of dictators who have suppressed democracy 
in the world. The tyranny of the majority 
in a legislature, supported by a judicial oli- 
garchy, can be as harmful to free govern- 
ment as the autocracy of an individual des- 


pot. 

Our written Constitution has been vanish- 
ing, presumably in accordance with the spir- 
it of the times. An impression prevails at 
present in both Houses of Congress that the 
Supreme Court will at any time amend the 
Constitution by Judicial flat to conform to 
ideological or sociological doctrines of the 
day. 

Our forefathers provided us with a legal 
method of changing the Constitution. It 
has been used 24 times and Is still available 
to meet the wishes of the people and the 
spirit of the times. 


Cameron Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


ROLLCALL NOS. 52 AND 53: ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, as a 
long-time advocate of Federal aid to 
education I deeply regretted to see the 
administration push through a bill which 
is based on the supposition that the ends 
justify the means. As you well know, 
when the elementary and secondary 
school aid bill was before the House, my 
emotions and my intellect were sorely 
strained in determining what position I 
should take. It was my final judgment . 
that we should not strike out on a course 
so filled with potential peril. 

It appears to me, and I have expressed 
this view repeatedly over the years, that 
it is an extremely dangerous precedent 
to subvent Federal funds to nonpublic 
schools. I think it is an even more 
dangerous precedent to do so in the man- 
ner provided in H.R. 2362. 

I have long advocated Federal aid to 
public education, for surely I know as 
well as any other taxpayer the inability 
of the local property tax to continue 
carrying the ever-increasing burden of 
public education. Under a sound pro- 
gram this burden can, and should, in 
large measure be shifted to the larger 
tax base available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This shifting of the tax burden is the 
one area in H.R. 2362 where I shared the 
opinion of the majority, although the 
House unfortunately was not permitted 
to record its vote on this portion of the 
bill alone. I hope the legislation marks 
merely the beginning of the transfer 
from Federal to local coffers of financial 
resources earmarked for education. The 
bill provides a $1.3 billion contribution, 
only a start. Surely, during the next few 
years this modest contribution, repre- 
senting only 5 percent of the Nation's 
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total elementary and secondary school 
expenditures, will be substantially in- 
creased. This is as it should be, as it 
must be. 

And what of private education? 

When I was first a candidate for Con- 
gress in 1962, I found myself at odds with 
President Kennedy on this issue. The 
President made his position crystal clear 
during his famous 1960 confrontation 
with the ministry in Houston. He be- 
lieved any Federal subvention to private, 
particularly parochial, education was 
unconstitutional. He further enunciated 
this position with legislation he had in- 
troduced in 1961 and 1962 for general 
support of elementary and secondary 
education. As you know, Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy was not successful 
with his proposed education bills, and 
the lack of success is publicly acknowl- 
edged to have been occasioned by the 
lack of provision in the bills for direct 
aid to private education. 

I had hoped that President Kennedy 
would advance my approach to the prob- 
lem by advocating a program of tax 
credits to provide a measure of relief to 
parents who choose to send their chil- 
dren to private schools. This method 
not only would make it possible for an in- 
dividual to render a greater economic 
contribution to the school of his choice, 
but it would also permit the parent and 
child to continue a proper relationship 
with private institutions, a relationship 
which has effectively kept private and 
public education separate and distinct. 

But H.R. 2362 did not take this ap- 
proach. Instead it created a conflict, of 
interest, a conflict of purpose between 
public and private education. 

Under the terms of the legislation, the 
State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, the State school board, the county 
superintendent of public instruction, and 
the many thousands of local school 
boards across the land will be com- 
pelled—I repeat, compelled—to actively 
involve themselves with rules and reg- 
ulations affecting private schools, rules 
that will relate to curriculum, to text ma- 
terial, to hours of education, to build- 
ing plans, to matters ad infinitum. 

I am sure that public school officials 
do not want to stick their noses under 
the tent of private education. They do 
not want to impose their will in matters 
not public. They recognize that as pub- 
lic officials they have only one proper 
area of responsibility—public education. 
They have always dealt only with their 
proper sphere of operations because this 
choice was theirs to make. But under 
H.R. 2362, they will no longer have a 
choice. They must become involved in 
private education, if they are to share 
in the financial rewards of the bill. And 
because of the pressing financial needs 
of public education, because of their re- 
sponsibility to provide the best possible 
education for children in the public 
schools, local officials will be compelled 
to swap noninvolvement in private edu- 
cation for desperately needed Federal 
dollars. They will have no alternative 
in the matter. Their first allegiance is 
to the children in public schools. This 
commitment can be met only at the ex- 
pense of private education. 
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As I stated a moment ago, Mr. Speaker, 
it is my hope that this marks only the 
beginning of a period of expanding Fed- 
eral financial responsibility for educa- 
tion. But it is also my hope that during 
this expansionary period we shall all rec- 
ognize that elected and appointed public 
officials should not be compelled to ac- 
cept the responsibility of running private 
schools. 

It is also my fervent hope that when 
the Congress again considers legislation 
providing Federal funds to elementary 
and secondary education, it will modify 
the provisions of H.R. 2362 in a manner 
which will reject conformity and return 
autonomy to all schools, public and 
private. 

For only with autonomy will our entire 
educational structure continue to flourish 
and grow strong. Only with autonomy 
can we continue to remain the acknowl- 
edged world leader in mass education. 


ROLLCALL NO, 62: OFFENSIVE MAIL 


Mr. Speaker, while I agree that obscene 
and offensive mail is a problem that we 
must all address ourselves to, I do not 
agree that constitutional guarantees 
must be sacrificed on the altar of solu- 
tion, Thus I voted against H.R. 980. 

Commentary on the bill's provisions be- 
comes superfluous in view of the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision today—its 
first unanimous decision in 20 years— 
which decreed that this type legislation 
is blatantly unconstitutional on its face, 
a direct violation of the first amendment. 

The 1962 law struck down by the Court 
was coauthored by my predecessor, John 
Rousselot, who has always made a great 
issue of his so-called devotion to the 
Constitution and all of its safeguards for 
the individual citizen. It is ironic, but 
not unexpected, that in his irrational zeal 
to “protect” the Constitution he was ac- 
tively engaged in promoting legislation 
to tear it down. Such is the regrettable 
pattern of extremism. 

I suspect that many Members who 
voted for H.R. 980 did so not because 
they thought it was a good bill or that it 
was constitutional, but because they felt 
it was necessary to go on record as being 
opposed to offensive mail, just as many 
of those who supported the 1962 Cun- 
ningham-Rousselot bill—today declared 
blatantly unconstitutional by a unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision—felt that 
it was necessary to go on record as op- 
posing communism. } 

We would all do well to constantly re- 
call the words of Justice Holmes when in 
a 1921 opinion he said: 

The United States may give up the Post 
Office when it sees fit, but while it carries it 
on, the use of the malls is almost as much 
a part of free speech as the right to use our 
tongues 
ROLLCALLS NOS. 70 AND 71: 

AMENDMENTS 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I do not in- 
tend to discuss the many benefits, both 
new and expanded, which are contained 
in H.R. 6675. Countless magazine ar- 
ticles and newspaper pieces have related 
the bill’s provisions at great length, and 
those citizens who are included in the 
measure's scope will become expertly 
aware of their new benefits as soon as 
H.R. 6675 becomes law. However, I 
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would like to say a few words on the bill's 
most controversial and least understood 
aspects—medicare—and outline some of 
the reasons why it had my stanch sup- 
port, 

No informed person will argue with the 
fact that older people—those over 65— 
are a growing segment of our population. 
While today nearly 1 American out of 
every 10 is in this age group, the per- 
centage is increasing annually. And 
while medical care is a serious. matter 
for all Americans, the elderly have spe- 
cial problems because they have less in- 
come, fewer assets and more illness. No 
amount of oratory about self-reliance 
will change this situation. The question 
is, what are we going to do about it. 
The House by a margin of almost 3 to 1 
decreed that medicare is a start toward 
an answer, and I am hopeful that the 
Senate will shortly concur in our judg- 
ment. 

I regret very much that the American 
Medical Association does not share our 
view, but I never really expected that it 
would. In my opinion the medical pro- 
fession has been badly advised and poorly 
led by its national organization. Too 
often down through the years the AMA 
has chosen the path of obstruction when 
a progressive and humanitarian ap- 
proach would have been better for the 
profession and the Nation. Thirty years 
ago the AMA denounced social security 
itself as a compulsory socialistic tax 
which would lead to dictatorship. Later 
it opposed extending social security 
benefits to the disabled because it was a 
serious threat to American medicine. 
The AMA tried to stop Federal grants 
for maternal and child welfare pro- 
grams, charging that they were designed 
to “promote communism.” And the 
AMA fought tooth and nail against the 
adoption of Blue Cross-type voluntary 
health insurance programs, the very 
thing they now praise to the skies. The 
old and wornout cliches of yesteryear 
were all paraded before the American 
public in this year’s AMA assault on 
medicare. And they were properly re- 
jected by the people of this country. 

They know that medicare is not social- ` 
ism as the AMA would have them believe. 
On the contrary, it is a strong deterrent 
to socialized medicine because: Medical 
care for the aged is one of the biggest 
drags on the American family budget. 
Private companies have not been able to 
provide adequate coverage at premiums 
within reach for the risks involved. But 
with medicare, that drag will largely be 
lifted. The insurance industry will be 
more adequately able to expand group 
and other protection plans for the non- 
elderly, thus easing the pressure for more 
Federal legislation. In my judgment, 
this is the sound and sensible American 
way of government and business moving 
in to solve a problem that was rapidly 
getting out of hand. 

H.R. 6675 is not perfect. But it can 
be perfected as we go along if the AMA 
and other groups and individuals in- 
volved will move with the times instead 
of being possessed by the specter of 
socialism. 
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ROLLCALL NO. 76; KLAN INVESTIGATION 


Mr. Speaker, I want to make it clear 
to all that I have no objections to the 
Ku Klux Elan being investigated by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
On the contrary, earlier this year, long 
before the public was aroused by Klan 
activities and President Johnson called 
for congressional action, I urged the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities to investigate hate groups such as 
the American Nazi Party and the Minute- 
men, I think the Klan warrants an in- 
vestigation and I think a congressional 
committee is a proper investigative body. 

But, at this time, I do not think the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities needs additional funds to conduct 
its inquiry. On February 25 of this year, 
less than 2 months before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
requested an additional $50,000 to inves- 
tigate the Klan, I voted to give the com- 
mittee $370,000 for its nine members to 
carry out their work. At that time, I 
questioned the need for such a vast sum 
to run a nine-member committee when 
other committees, such as Foreign Af- 
fairs, get by on so much less. For ex- 
ample, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities budget per member 
under the original authorization was 
$41,111 compared to $3,195 per member 
on foreign affairs. This is a 13-to-1 
disparity which has yet to be explained 
to my satisfaction. 

It is standard procedure in the House 
for a committee to come back to the full 
body later in the session for supple- 
mental funds if they are needed. But I 
know of no instance, Mr. Speaker, when 
a committee requested a supplemental 
less than 2 months after it received 
its original appropriation. It is not good 
fiscal practice, nor does it set a good ex- 
ample for the agencies of government, to 
follow such procedure. 

At a much later date, if the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
comes before the House and requests ad- 
ditional funds to investigate the Klan 
and other extremists groups—and is able 
to offer satisfactory evidence that it is 
making substantial and acceptable prog- 
Tess in its inquiry—I would in all prob- 
ability endorse the request. 

ROLLCALL NO. 92: DEFENSE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. Speaker, for many weeks now I 
have referred to irresponsible voices of 
dissent emanating from Washington, I 
have referred to a few Members of the 
House and a few in the Senate who have, 
in my view, by their constant and vocal 
criticism of the President for his course 
of action in southeast Asia, begun to 
undermine the faith of the American 
people in their President and in his un- 
Telenting search for peace. 

I know the dissenters are sincere in 
their views and that they are dedicated 
to the American ideals of freedom and 
Self-determination. It is, in fact, their 
long and proven dedieation to these 
ideals which gives their voices such 
Wweight—weight which, in this stiuation, 
is totally unjustfied by the facts. 

As you and my colleagues will remem- 
ber, Mr, Speaker, on August 7, last, the 
House voted on a resolution supporting 
the action of President Johnson in re- 
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sponse to the unprovoked attack on the 
USS. Turner Joy in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
At that time the vote was 417 to 0 in sup- 
port of the President. I regret that we 
were unable to show the same unanimity 
on House Joint Resolution 366. 

By my vote in support of the measure 
I reaffirmed what I said in August 1964— 
the President deserves the unwavering 
support of all citizens in any fufther ac- 
tion which becomes necessary in the 
critical period ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States for 
more than a decade has spent nearly 
half of its national income on defense. 
It has been hoped by all that this ex- 
penditure, this great arsenal, would be- 
come such a deterrent that no one would 
question the intent of the American peo- 
ple to live up to their treaty obligations 
and to their commitment to freedom, 
But this is not the case. 

Red China, since the death of Stalin, 
has challenged repeatedly and continu- 
ally the resolve of the American commit- 
ment. For nearly a decade it has re- 
ferred to America as a paper tiger, and 
during most of this time our answer has 
merely been to turn the other cheek. 
Has not our action of the last few years 
been similar to the handwringing in this 
country when Japan in 1931 marched 
on Manchuria, when Italy in 1934 
marched on Ethiopia, and when Ger- 
many in 1938 marched on Czechoslo- 
vakia? Has not this record of U.S. in- 
action encouraged piecemeal adventure 
by would-be aggressors? In my view, the 
answer to these questions is “Yes.” 

Communist aggression must be halted, 
Mr. Speaker. I hope, and I fervently 
pray, that it can be halted at the con- 
ference table. But if it can only be 
halted on the field of battle, then so be 
it. The choice is the Communists to 
make. 


Labels Are Both Meaningless and 
Misleading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering the difficult problems of Viet- 
nam and the Dominican Republic, in 
analyzing the handling of Cuba and Ber- 
lin, it has become a common practice, al- 
though an unfortunate one, to assign 
such labels as “tough” or “soft,” “hawk” 
or dove.“ 

As Max Lerner has pointed out in a 
recent article, appearing in the Berke- 
ley Daily Gazette, these terms are as mis- 
leading as they are meaningless. I 
commend his thoughtful analysis and his 
brief but pointed comments on our pol- 
icy in Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public to our colleagues’ attention: 

LERNER Says “Hawk AND Dove LABELS 

MEANINGLESS" 
(By Max Lerner) 

Someone asked me the other day whether, 

in the present debate on American foreign 
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policy, I should call myself a hawk or a dove. 
When I find myself, as I rarely do, at the 
Pentagon or the State Department on some 
exploratory errand, I hear the terms used 
with an almost shamefaced self-conscious- 
ness. 

Sometimes they are used in a half jesting 
way, as when Johnson, McNamara and 
McGeorge Bundy are dubbed the “Night- 
hawks.” Every now and then you find some- 
one willinging to call himself a hawk, but I 
have not yet found anyone of note—whether 
among policymakers or commenators—who 
will tolerate being publicly called a dove. 

My own feeling is that the categories are 
pretty meaningless—as meaningless, say, as 
the factionalisms that split the Italian city- 
states of Machiavelli’s day. Presumably the 
hawks want a tough policy; presumably the 
doves want a soft one. But the choice is not 
between tough and soft: it is between what 
will work and what will not. All of us like 
to think ourselves as savoring a policy that 
will work. The real split is exactly on that 
question. What is it that actually does work 
in the world politics, in the sense of being 
effective? 

LABELS 


I make my start by saying that I find it 
not very illuminating today to apply the 
labels “liberal” or “conservative” to foreign 
policy. Was Kennedy’s policy on the Cuban 
missile confrontation liberal or conservative? 
Is De Gaulle's global policy today liberal or 
conservative? The question becomes pretty 

less. 

A better approach derives from Willam 
James’ categories of the toughminded and 
the tendermined. As I understand James 
he was saying that one kind of outlook faces 
the reality principle in the universe, and 
does not flinch from it, however harsh it may 
be; and that the other outlook recoils from 
the harshness of reality, preferring to see 
not what is actually there but some picture 
in the head which tenderizes it, softens its 
outlines, hides the darkness under a veil of 
bright delusion. Tender is the night. 


I hasten to add that a toughminded 
foreign policy need not be a tough one, The 
toughs are those who feel that only power 
counts as a reality. They have whittled the 
complexity of the universe down to the 
single factor of naked force. That is, I 
suspect, the view of those who feel that a 
Missile showdown would better come now 
than later, or those who are convinced that 
it will not come at all if America keeps push- 
ing its superiority of weapons into crisis 


_ situations. 


I call them, however, not tough minded 
but tender minded. For in shrugging away 
every element of policy except force they 
are left with a distorted view of what moves 
men, and how they think and feel, and from 
what sources of action and passion the proc- 
esses of history are shaped. They are just 
as tender minded as the doves whom they 
scorn, who recoil from the fact of power 
and from its use, and who are so concerned 
about the American moral image that they 
would leave the use of power in every situa- 
tion to the Communist camp which is all too 
willing to have a monopoly of it. 

TOUGH MINDED 

I should, for example, call the Johnson 
policy in Vietnam tough minded in the sense 
that it refuses to cut-and- run and faces the 
challenge of Communist expansionism in 
southeast Asia, But it is not yet clear 
whether it is also tough minded from the 
angle of political warfare as distinguished 
from naked air power. 

Does it recognize that the Vietcong is a 
political as well as military reality, and that 
the war will have to be fought in the villages 
by men who live with the villagers and come 
to be trusted by them? I fear that in the 
upper reaches of Pentagon thinking there is 
a dangerous rigidity in the refusal to grasp 
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the true political nature of insurgency and 
counterinsurgency warfare. 

On the Dominican issue also I take the 
Johnson policy as tough minded in refusing 
to accept the outward forms of what paraded 
as a pro-Bosch rebellion of the Democratic 
left. But again there is the haunting ques- 
tion of whether Johnson and McNamara 
adequately assessed the resentment of fhe 
OAS member states at the particular han- 
dling of the crisis. For !n political warfare 
the mood of the OAS members is as real a 
factor in the final outcome as the presence 
of American marines, or some larger design 
by Communist planners for transforming a 
pro-Bosch rebellion into a Castro-like 
dictatorship. 


Public Policy, Not Law, Real Issue in 
, Parochial School Aid, Expert Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
issues of church and state with respect 
to constitutional law are discussed quite 
frequently on this floor when various 
questions are before the House. The 
Hartford Courant, America's oldest 
newspaper, published an article in 1962 
which referred to the fact that what is 
often at stake is a matter of public policy 
rather than legal issues. 

The article refers to an essay in the 
University of Chicago Law Review, in 
autumn, 1961, and it was recently 
brought to my attention following the 
passage of the education bill. I believe 
it makes a number of useful points and 
that William J. Clew, assistant managing 
editor of the Courant, has performed an 
able act of setting them forth. I am 
placing it in the Record so that it may 
be made available for general study: 

Pusuic Polier, Nor Law, REAL Issve IN 

PAROCHIAL ScHOOL Aw, EXPERT Says 
(By William J. Clew) 

There has never been any clear-cut de- 
cision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on which to base a claim that Fed- 
eral ald to parochial education is uncon- 
stitutional. 

Neither is there anything in the line of 
decisions dealing with the sensitive question 
of separation of church and state upon which 
one can say with certainty that such aid 
would be constitutional. 

These are the conclusions of a famous au- 
thority on constitutional law, Prof. Philip B. 
Kurland, of the University of Chicago Law 
School. His 90-page history and analysis of 
the problem, “Of Church and State and the 
Supreme Court,” appeared in the University 
of Chicago Law Review for the autumn of 
1961, but has not received wide attention. 

On the question of Federal aid to paro- 
chial schools, Professor Kurland says, Any- 
one suggesting that the answer, as a matter 
of constitutional law, is clear one way or the 
other is either deluding or deluded.” Some 
authorities who have studied his work have 
inferred that Professor Kurland believes the 
question is one of public policy rather than 
constitutional law. 
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here are few issues so likely to generate 
heat rather than light as the question of 
the proper line between the realm of the 
state and that of the church.” Kurland says, 

Perhaps he had in mind politicians, edito- 
rialists, writers of letters to the editor, and 
other lay experts“ when he quoted another 
constitutional authority as follows: “The 
difficulty with the advice in this field, as in 
so many other fields of constitutional con- 
troversy, is that the contestants are more 
convincing when they criticize their op- 
ponents’ interpretations than when they 
seek to establish the validity of their own.” 


DIFFERS WITH KENNEDY 


Although Professor Kurland leaves the vi- 
tal question unanswered, insofar as it can be 
judged by what the Supreme Court has done 
in the past, his paper gives little support to 
the position taken by President Kennedy and 
his advisers. 

They decided that the Constitution and 
the Supreme Court decisions, as read 
them, prohibit the use of public funds for 
direct or indirect aid to parochial schools or 
for loans to these institutions. In taking 
this stand, the administration did not pro- 
vide for a constitutional test before the 
Supreme Court, which is the only branch of 
the Government empowered to decide such a 
question. 

The basic law involved is the first clause 
of the first amendment: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

In the bitter arguments over the meaning 
of this a phrase from a statement of Thomas 
Jefferson has sometimes become confused 
with the language of the Constitution. This 
phrase, “a wall of separation between church 
and state,” is sometimes read out of context. 
Jefferson actually said, in a letter to the Bap- 


tists of Danbury, “I contemplate with sover- 


eign reverence that act of the whole Ameri- 
can people which declared that their legis- 
lature should ‘make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,’ thus building a wall 
of separation between church and state." 

(Jefferson's own actions make it difficult 
to decide just where he himself drew the 
line. As President he sent a bill to the Sen- 
ate in 1803 providing funds to bund a Catho- 
lic church for the Indians of Minois and for 
partial support for 7 years of a priest to 
serve them.) 

CATHOLIC VIEW UPHELD 

One of the cases, Prof. Kurland says, in 
which the Supreme Court found itself con- 
fronted with the wall“ was Everson v. Board 
of Education. 

This arose as a result of action by the 
town of Ewing, N.J., which provided for pay- 
ment of transportation of children to Catho- 
lic schools. The Court upheld these pay- 
ments as constitutional and incidentally 
disposed of the argument that to tax every- 
one for the benefit of Catholic children was 
illegal. In this age, the Court sald, it is 
much too late for such an argument. The 
New Jersey legislation, it said, ruling against 
a classification by religion, “does no more 
than provide a general program to help 
parents get their children, regardless of their 
religion, safely and expeditiously to and from 
accredited schools.” 

Professor Kurland points out that here the 
Court had a very clear opportunity to rule 
It is one of the reasons his 


cided as some people believe. 
is strong in his paper that one who went 
to court to oppose, on constitutional grounds, 
direct aid to parochial education, would have 

a heavy burden of proof. Professor 
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Kurland points out the Court went a long 
way to arrive at this decision, patently ignor- 
ing a provision in the Ewing ordinance that 
pupils were to be carried to “Trenton Catho- 
lic Schools.” It had to ignore the fact that 
this distinguished in terms of religion in the 
very manner the Court said a State could not 
d 


0. 

Professor Kurland's study deals with the 
cases involving religion in public school 
classrooms, released time from school for re- 
ligious instruction, and whether a belief in 
God is required for a public office holder, in 
fact the whole fascinating history of the 
problem. 

This article is confined to those elements 
more directly connected with the coming 
battle in Congress over the parochial school 
question. 

BALDWIN PRAISED 


The Everson case was one of those cited by 
the Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors in 
upholding the right of the State and munic- 
Ipalitles to provide transportation for paro- 
chial school children, The Connecticut case 
was decided last June in an opinion written 
by Chief Justice Raymond E. Baldwin, James 
M. O'Neil, another authority on constitu- 
tional law describes Judge Baldwin's work as 
“the most complete and meticulously docu- 
mented discussion yet written of the legal 
issues involyed in public transportation of 
pupils in religious schools. This opinion can 
illuminate almost any problem in regard to 
government relations with religious educa- 

on." é 

Judge Baldwin's position that the law at 
issue was primarily for health, safety, and 
welfare and to foster education, was so im- 
pregnable that the U.S. Supreme Court dis- 
missed an appeal without granting a hearing. 

LITTLE CONSISTENCY 

Professor Kurland says the problem that 
has bemused and confused the U.S. Supreme 
Court has been that of stating appropriate 
principles to serve as means to agreed-upon 
ends. He declares, “There has been no con- 
sistency in the judicial opinions of the 
Court.” There is little quarrel, he says. 
about the goal of keeping church and State 
separate, 

“The seeming simplicity of the ‘absolu- 
tist' construction of the first amendment is 
only too patently disingenous. The method 
of weighing constitutional objectives in or- 
der to choose among them affords no guid- 
ance for further action, except on what 
Holmes called a pots and pans basis.’ " 

FOR SIMPLE PRINCIPLE 

Professor Kurland says: "This paper has 
stated and examined, in the context of the 
Court's opinions, a principle believed to be 
appropriate to the first amendment objec- 
tives, The principle tendered is a simple 
one. The freedom and separation clauses 
should be read as stating a single precept; 
that Government cannot utilize religion as 
a standard for action or Inaction because 
these clauses, read together as they should 
be, prohibit classification in terms of religion 
either to confer a benefit or to impose a bur- 
den. This test is meant to provide a start- 
ing point for the solution to problems 
brought before the Court, not a mechanical 
answer to them. Perhaps such a search for 
rules of decision is futile or undesirable. 
Certainly the recent plea for neutral prin- 
ciples of constitutional adjudication has not 
met with uniform acclaim. Only if equality 
and certainty are still fundamental objec- 
tives of our legal structure do such prin- 
ciples have a function to serve. And per- 
haps this notion of law is outdated in the 
society in which we live. But no apologies 
ate offered for the relief that democratic 
society cannot survive if these elements 
of the rule of law are ignored.” 
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Christian Science Monitor Urges Estab- 
lishment of an Administrative Counsel 
of Congress or “American Ombuds- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19,1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to note that the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor in an editorial of Friday, 
May 21, supported my proposal to es- 
tablish an Administrative Counsel of the 
Congress. 

I have been urging creation of the 
Administrative Counsel, modeled after 
the successful Scandinavian institution 
of ombudsman, as a means of helping 
Congressmen help their constituents in 
Constituents’ problems with the Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Recently, I urged the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress to rec- 
ommend establishment of an Adminis- 
trative Counsel, along the lines proposed 
in H.R. 4273. H.R. 4273 is also pending 
before the Subcommittee on Accounts 
2 the Committee on House Administra- 

on. 

The text of the editorial follows: 

An AMERICAN OMBUDSMAN 

A constituent writes his Congressman for 
help. His home was taken for urban re- 
newal. He complains that the Government 
has not paid him a fair price. 

The Congressman would not consider such 
& letter unusual. It is estimated that from 
One-third to two-thirds of the letters re- 
Celved by Congressmen are appeals for help 
involving personal problems relating to such 
Matters as social security, veterans’ affairs, 
Military service, housing, education, and 
agriculture. 

A method has been suggested to relleve 

en and their staffs of the heavy 

burden resulting from the handling of these 

requests. Representative Henry S. REUSS, 

at, of Wisconsin, recommends estab- 

lishment of an Administrative Counsel of 

the Congress to process constituents’ com- 
Plaints. 

Congressmen would refer to the counsel 
the case of any citizen who claims to have 
been the victim of maladministration of the 
law by Federal officials. The counsel would 
have the power to investigate the complaint, 
Publicize any abuse, recommend corrective 
action, and report to the legislature, 

The Administrative Counsel idea is not 
new. It is adapted from the ombudsman 
Which “originated Sweden in 1809 as an 
agent of Parliament to protect citizens rights 
against bureaucratic abuse.” Its success 
Caused the idea to spread to Finland, Den- 
mark, Norway, New Zealand, and, for mili- 

purposes, West Germany. Bills to 
Create such an office have been introduced 
into the Connecticut, California, and New 
York Legislatures. 

Not only would such a counse] make for 
a more efficient Congress, it would promote 
Amore responsible administration. In help- 
ing to protect the American people from 
bureaucratic abuse, it would strengthen 
thelr confidence in their government. Its 
very existence would be a powerful incentive 
to good administration, We support the ef- 
fort to establish such a counsel for Congress 
and recommend it for consideration of State 
legislatures as well. 
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Mississippi Business Activity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, busi- 
ness activity in Mississippi continues to 
increase at an astonishing rate. Accord- 
ing to the latest issue of Mississippi Busi- 
ness Review, published by the Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research at Mis- 
sissippi State University, business activ- 
ity in Mississippi for March 1965 was 96 
percent above the monthly average of 
1956-58. In Jackson, for the same pe- 
riod, the seasonally adjusted index of 
business activity was 105 percent above 
the 1956-58 monthly average. 

In less than a decade, business activity 
in Mississippi has practically doubled. 

Mr. Speaker, this phenomenal growth 
is the result of many efforts. High pro- 
ductivity by our citizens, a favorable gov- 
ernmental climate, utilization of our 
natural resources, intensified efforts of 
civil, labor and business organizations to 
build a better Mississippi, are some of 
the contributing factors which brought 
about this remarkable progress. 


As a part of my remarks, I include’ 


an article from the May issue of Missis- 
sippi Business Review on business activ- 
ity in Mississippi: 
Business Activity 
BUSINESS IN MISSISIPPI 


As adjusted for seasonal variations busi- 
ness activity over the State of Mississippi 
continued its upwerd trend, again reaching 
a we high during the month of March 
1965. 


The seasonally adjusted index of business 
activity throughout the State for March 1965 
is 196—96 percent above the monthly aver- 
age of 1956-58. This index number, 196, is 
three points (1.6 percent) above that of Feb- 
ruary 1965, and is 27 points (16 percent) 
above that of March 1964. 

As of mid-March 1965, the civilian labor 
force of Mississippi was 762,800 (preliminary 
figure). This total is 2,600 below that of 
mid-February 1965, but is 13,300 above that 
of mid-March 1964. 

Total employment in Mississippi at mid- 
March 1965 (including those self-employed) 
was 729,500 (preliminary figure). This total 
is 4.000 above that of mid-February 1965, 
and is 21,600 above that of mid-March 1964. 

At mid-March 1965, the total unemploy- 
ment in Mississippi was 31,900 ( 
figure). This total is 5,000 below that of 
mid-February 1965, and Is 9,700 below that 
of mid-March 1964. Unemployment over the 
State stood at mid-March 1965 (not adjusted 
for seasonal variations) at 4.2 percent of the 
civilian labor force—in mid-February 1965, 
unemployment stood at 4.8 percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force, whereas it was 5.6 percent 
at mid-March 1964. 


BUSINESS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


During the month of March 1965; indi- 
eators of business activity for the United 
States as a whole rose from the previous 
month. 

The seasonally adjusted index of indus- 
trial production of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem (1957-59 base) rose from 138.9 for Feb- 
ruary 1965, to 140.1 (preliminary figure) for 
the month of March 1965, whereas the index 
stood at 128.3 in March 1964. ‘The seasonally 
adjusted index of business activity (1957-59 
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base) of Business Week rose from 137,5 at the 
end of February 1965, to 139 at the end of 
March 1965, whereas the index stood at 128.1 
at the end of March 1964. 

Total civilian employment over the United 
States rose from 69,496,000 at mid-February 
1965, to 70,169,000 at mid-March 1965, where- 
as the total at mid-March 1964, was 68,- 
517,000. 

In March 1965, over the United States, 
average hourly wages of factory production 
workers was $2.60—9 cents above that of 
March 1964. The average weekly pay of 
factory labor was $107.38—$5,98 above that 
of March 1964. 

Unemployment over the United States 
dropped from 4,218,000 at mid-February 1965, 
to 3,740,000 at mid-March 1965. Unemploy- 
ment (not adjusted for seasonal variations) 
stood at mid-March 1965, at 5.1 percent of 
the civilian labor force, whereas at mid-Feb- 
Tuary 1964, it was 5.7 percent and at mid- 
March 1964, it was 5.9 percent. Unemploy- 
ment as adjusted for seasonal variations stood 
at mid-March 1965, at 4.7 percent of the 
civilian labor force. Seasonally adjusted, 
unemployment stood at 5 percent of the 
civilian labor force at mid-February 1965, 
and 5.4 percent at mid-March 1964. 


BUSINESS IN JACKSON 


As adjusted for seasonal variations, busi- 
ness activity in the city of Jackson continued 
its upward trend in March 1965. 

The seasonally adjusted index of business 
activity in Jackson in March 1965, is 205— 
105 percent above the monthly ‘average of 
1956-58. This index number, 205, is 30 
points (1.5 percent) above that of February 
1965, and is 34 points (19.9 percent) above 
that of March 1964. 

In March 1965, the total of bank debits 
(checks cashed) of all Jackson banks was 
$485,078,233. This sum is 12.5 percent above 
that of February 1965, and is 21.9 percent 
above that of March 1964. The seasonally 
adjusted index number of bank debits in 
Jackson for March 1965, is 243—143 percent 
above the monthly average of 1956-58. This 
index number, 243, is 15 points (6.6 percent) 
above that of February 1965, and is 46 points 
(23.4 percent) above that of March 1964. 

Total employment (including those self- 
employed) in the Jackson area (Hinds and 
Rankin Counties) stood at mid-March 1965, 
at 91,000—700 above that of mid- 

1965, and 1,800 above that of mid-March 
1964. Nonfarm wage and salaried employ- 
ment stood at mid-March 1965, at 73,150— 
700 above that of mid-February 1965, and 
1,800 above that of mid-March 1964. Manu- 
facturing employment at mid-March 1965, 
Was 11,800—50 above that of mid- 

1965, and 750 above that of mid-March 1964. 

The collections of city sales tax, etc., indi- 
cated that retall sales (as per the definition 
of the Bureau of the Census) ran in Jackson 
in March 1965, 14.6 percent above that of 
February 1965, and 18.2 percent above that of 
March 1964. 


Detente: Cold War Strategies in 
Transition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears evident to most political observers 
that the past several years have marked 
a time of transition from the post- 
World War II era to a new international 
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configuration, the outlines of which are 
not yet clear. 

Such phenomena as the Sino-Soviet 
Split, the loosening of bloc ties in Eastern 
Europe, the new direction in French for- 
eign policy, the weakening of NATO, and 
the so-called “detente” between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. have re- 
quired new initiatives and responses in 
American foreign policy. 

It has been a time of reappraisal and 
reassessment of the basic theories which 
underlie our conduct of international 
relations. We have heard much of “old 
myths” and of “new realities.” 

Recently an outstanding book was pub- 
lished by the Center for Strategic Studies 
at Georgetown University which provides 
an intelligent and incisive analysis of 
both new and old myths, new and old 
realities. Called “Detente: Cold War 
Strategies in Transition,” this book is 
thought-provoking reading for those 
concerned with American foreign policy. 

As a member of the board of the cen- 
ter, I have been pleased with the caliber 
of the publications which it has pub- 
lished and am particularly pleased to 
recommend Detente“ to the attention of 
my colleagues. In order to provide fur- 
ther information on this book, I am in- 
serting a laudatory review of it which 
appeared in the April 17 issue of Satur- 
day Review: 

Mors THAN One War To W A WORLD 

(“Détente: Cold War Strategies in Transi- 
tion,” edited by Eleanor Lansing Dulles and 
Robert Dickson Crane (Praeger, 307 pages, 
$5.95), examines the validity of some of the 
underlying assumptions of our foreign policy. 
Frank Altschul is chairman of the Committee 
on International Policy of the National Plan- 
ning Association.) 

(By Frank Altschul) 

In consecutive essays, “Détente” deals with 
the manifold problems that confront us in 
the field of foreign policy as we seek to reex- 
amine cold war strategy during a period of 
transition. It is a rewarding book. The 
authors, most of them associated with the 
Center for Strategic Studies at Georgetown 
University, are highly qualified. In a pene- 
trating foreword Robert Murphy voices the 
feeling, which will be widely shared, that “if 
there is a more timely and effective presen- 
tation of facts relating to basic elements of 
8 situation, I am unaware 

To test the continuing validity of some of 
the underlying assumptions on which our 
foreign policy has long been based is the pur- 
pose of this exercise. As Klaus Mehnert re- 
marks in the opening essay, “Political Evolu- 
tion in the Communist World,” “there are 
times when people must rethink their posi- 
tions. Such a time came to the world when 
the beginnings of a possible détente, in 1963, 
affected the cold war positions to which 
everybody has grown accustomed during the 
past 15 years.” In a sense this sets the tone 
of much that is to follow. 

In these days, when we are all exposed to 
the highly cultivated art of the propagandist, 
it Is easy to be beguiled by such attractive 
but ambiguous expressions as “détente” and 

coexistence.” Accordingly, it is the 

of wisdom to explore any lurking am- 
biguity they may contain. In the United 
States we look upon détente as a step in a 
continuing effort to relax and, hopefully, to 
remove the underlying causes of tension and 
hostility. Malcolm Mackintosh's essay in the 
present book strongly urges us to guard 
against the possibility that in the Russian 
view this represents no more than the well- 
known maneuver “reculer pour mieux 
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sauter." And Richard V. Allen, in a scholarly 
examination of the effective use of the ex- 
pression “peaceful coexistence” as an instru- 
ment of Soviet psychological warfare, demon- 
strates how far removed this is from our con- 
ception of a genuine peace. Allen reaches 
the dismal conclusion that “the great para- 
dox of our time may well turn out to be our 
inability to recognize that the cold war has 
in reality become more intense despite the 
increasing appearances of peace * * * to 
mistake the illusion of peace for genuine 
peace would be a profoundly dangerous, per- 
haps fatal mistake.“ 

General and complete disarmament—a fre- 
quently alleged objective of Soviet policy— 
is exposed for the myth it is in two essays by 
James E. Dougherty. To its proponents it 
may be an effective element of propaganda 
addressed to the almost universal yearning 
for peace and tranquillity; but, as Mr. Dough- 
erty demonstrates, it has no substance or 
reality. In fact, he asserts, “at the present 
time neither the United States nor the Soviet 
Union are engaged in serious negotiations for 
general and complete disarmament in the 
near future.” He underscores the many ob- 
stacles that lle in the way of its realization, 
not the least of which is the impossibility of 
detecting a well-concealed array of nuclear 
weapons. 

The utter suicidal insanity of thermo- 
nuclear warfare, today recognized by the 
Soviet Union no less than by ourselves, is 
a theme that recurs throughout this book. 
We are doomed, it seems, to no brighter 
prospect than a prolonged period of mutual 
deterrence, during which the struggle be- 
tween two conflicting ideologies will be 
waged by all ayallable means short of ther- 
monuclear war. In this struggle the Com- 
munists appear to have a genuine confidence 
in ultimate victory. Their strategy, as Mr. 
Dougherty indicates, “prescribes the gradual 
envelopment of the West over a relatively 
long period of piecemeal. conquests, feints, 
maneuvers, political turnabouts, economic 
and diplomatic forays, social penetrations, 
and the psychological manipulation of elite 
and mass attitudes.” 

This is the challenge that we are called up- 
on to meet; this is the challenge that, as 
David M. Abshire suggests, requires the inte- 
gration of “all forms of power and influ- 
ence—military, economic, political, and psy- 
chological—to further the aims of * * * 
strategy.” And here the finger is pointed 
at some of the fundamental shortcomings 
in the present conduct of our affairs. Can 
we seriously argue that in the psychological 
field our propaganda has been as effective as 
that of the Soviet Union, or that our at- 
tempts at a discriminating use of our eco- 


“nomic potential have always produced the 


desired result? With a view to the coordi- 
nation of policy, these questions should be 
thoughtfully reexamined. 

But above all it is in the fleld of diplo- 
macy that a fresh approach is urgently 
needed. The broad lines of such an ap- 
proach are dealt with by David M. Abshire 
in his chapter entitled “Grand Strategy Re- 
constructed.” He argues persuasively for the 
necessity of repairing the disarray within 
NATO: “Any Russian détente,” he contends, 
“must be with the entire Atlantic commu- 
nity—North and South—not just with us 
while the rest of that community is being 
subverted * * * real and genuine détente 
cannot precede a successful strategy of alli- 
ance.” 

The difficulties in the way should not be 
minimized. They are underscored in the 
chapters- “European Unity, the German 
View,” by Klause Mehnert, and “Nuclear 
Strategy, the French View,” by Plerre M. 
Gallois. Needless to say, from both chap- 
ters there emerges as the unyielding obstacle 
to unity the towering figure of Charles de 
Gaulle. To find some common ground with 
him will tax the ingenuity of no less a per- 
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son than the President of the United States. 
The general's aversion to “les Anglo-Saxon" 

of the pathological; “les Anglo- 
Saxon” have twice saved France from the 
Germans, It is just possible that with the 
exercise of supreme skill they may yet suc- 
ceed in saving France from De Gaulle. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr, GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William Benton has made nine trips 
since 1955 to the Soviet Union. This 
alone should serve to qualify him as one 
of the most astute observers of the 
U.S. S. R. in the world today. 

His study of Soviet education is indeed 
enlightening and for this reason I am 
having it inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Chapter IX, 
Years,” follows: 
CHAPTER IX. “Come BACK IN A Few Years” 
(A personal report: “The Teachers and the 

Taught in the U.S.S.R.” by William Ben- 

ton, former Assistant Secretary of State 

and U.S. Senator from Connecticut; pre- 
sently U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO and 

U.S. member of its executive board; pub- 

lisher and chairman, Encyclopedia Britan- 

nica) 

Mikhail Kharlamov had said to me, Come 
back in a few years, and we shall have even 
more to show” (about educational progress 
with TV). 

“The future is subjective,” Vyacheslav 
Yelutin had said, “and that is probably why 
I like it best. It calls for Imagination“ 
ees new techniques in the fleld of educa- 

ion). 

These two men spoke for many of the 
Soviet educational leaders with whom I 
talked. They say, in effect, “Watch our 
smoke.” 

True, one did not need to come back in a 
few years but only a few months to find 
another man, Nikolai Mesyatsev, in Khar- 
lamov's position. And Minister Yelutin, if 
he remains, cannot be expected to hold his 
post for many years in the future. One's 
view of the future is indeed subjective; it 
does call for tion. 

But the drive of education for improve- 
ment and the extensive use of all the media 
of communication to educate and indoctri- 
nate the Soviet people are not likely to 
change. Instead, we can expect acceleration 
regardless of the men in charge. 

Both the teachers and the taught are a 
part of the thrust of the Communist system, 
and this thrust does not change basically 
because new men head it and former chiefs 
are cast into the shadows. Stalin said in 
1928: “Before us stands a fortress. This 
fortress is science, with its many branches 
of knowledge. We must capture that fort- 
ress at all costs. It is our youth who must 
capture that fortress, if they want to be the 
builders of the new life, if they want to be 
the real successors of the old guard,” 1 

Education in the Soviet Union has al- 
ready brought about a high degree of tech- 


1J. V. Stalin, “Works” (1954), vol. 11, p. 81, 
in a speech before the Young Communist 
League, May 1928. 


“Come Back in a Few 
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nological success, as was demonstrated just 
hours before Khrushehev's downfall by the 
24-hour orbiting of the earth by a three-man 
Soviet spacecraft. Swift progress in the 
sciences and engineering can be expected to 
continue. Whether intensified progress in 
educating all of the Soviet people will result 
in thelr demanding greater freedom of action 
and expression remains highly speculative. 

Konstantin Simonov, former head of the 
Soviet Journalists’ Union, novelist, play- 
wright, and poet, quoted to me an epigram 
of the playwright Anatoli V. Sofronov: “In- 
formation is the mother of intuition.” 

I instantly agreed and asked him how the 
United States could get more information 
into the Soviet Union. When would U.S, 
newspapers, magazines, and books be sold 
freely in his country? Is there hope that 
the time will come when the Soviet Govern- 
ment will cease to shut off its people from 
the free flow of information from the United 
States and the West? 

“An important factor that divides the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., is the great 
difference in lying standards,” Simonoy re- 
plied obliquely, “Now the gap is decreasing. 
This makes exchanges easier. We are less 
afraid now to send our people to the United 
States. The psychological problem isn’t as 
great as it was. Five or ten years from new, 
as the gap closes, it will be still easier.” 
Thus he semed to suggest that it will alsò 
be easier to reduce the barrier to the flow of 
information. However, he then went on to 
Say that the freedom of the press as it is 
Practiced in the United States has seved as 
a damper on the development of freedom of 
expression in the Soviet Union. Our U.S. 
press, he suggests, far from demonstrating 
the values of freedom, demonstrates the evils. 
He reminded me of Mme. Roland’s famous 
exclamation, “O Liberty! what crimes are 
committed in thy name!" 

I tried to explain to him, as I have at 
Many an intermational conference, that 
even though freedom of the press might oc- 
Casionally involve abuses, it is, on balance, 
the only possible force that can control its 
Own excesses; that we in the United States 
did not believe any person or group is quali- 
fied to regulate the press; and that diver- 
Sity of opinion, freely expresed, is our great- 
est strength. 

My trip in May included not only talks 
with Alexei Adzhubei, then chief editor of 
Izvestia and a former editor of Komsomol- 
skaya Pravada, but with Nikolai Inozemt- 
sev, foreign editor of Pravada, Nikolai Polia- 
nov, a top observer for Izvestia, and Georgi 
Zhukov, a senior observer for Pravada. 
However, aside from my dialog with 
Simonov, I engaged in little discussion of 
the Soviet press as such. Like every other 
form of communication in the U.S.S.R., the 
Soviet press, both daily and periodical, is 
totally an instrument of party propaganda. 
As I reported in the 1956 Book of the Year, 
it is by Western standards, unbelievably 
dull, I shall not again on the Soviet 
Press here, nor on literature and the theater 
which, though they are also instruments of 
total propaganda, are far less dull. One 
Point, however, is worth noting: because of 
the absorption of the press with propa- 
ganda—and, of course, because of the con- 
stant of the Communist Party, 
the Komsomols for youth, and the Young 
Pioneers for the schools have 
been relieved in considerable degree of the 
Pressure to pi dize, and are largely 
free to concentrate on intellectual develop- 
ment. 

As I view retrospect the events of a mo- 
mentous year, and the talks I have had in 
the past with Soviet leaders, it appears even 
more certain to me today than ever before 
that the struggle between freedom and com- 
Munism is a battle of brainpower in which 
all citizens, not merely scientists and engi- 
neers, are engaged. 
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We still do not know what changes will 
result from Khrushchey’s fall from power. 
More than 2 years ago, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
director of the Research Institute on Com- 
munist Affairs at Columbia University, said, 
“It is misleading to assume that Khrushchev 
* * * would be replaced by a Stalinist suc- 
cessor. The changes that have taken place 
in Russia since Stalin’s death are yery pro- 
found and Stalinism as a form of govern- 
ment is most unlikely to return.” 

He recommended that the United States, 
while yielding nowhere to Soviet pressure, 
should encourage fraternization of U.S. citi- 
zens with Soviet leaders. Exchanges of per- 
sonal visits, common appearances on tele- 
vision, at some point even good-will visits by 
heads of state, he maintained, can serve free- 
dom's cause, and “there is no reason why 
the West could not be the initiator of such 
contacts and exchanges." 

He observed, “Today, the Communist world 
is facing a mounting ideological debate with 
many Communists engaging in sincere self- 
doubt and criticism. The dilemma which 
many of them face, however, is that there 
appears to be no alternative to their existing 
socioeconomic and political system, The 
West should join in this dialog * * * sug- 
gestions should stress the compatability of 
socialism and pluralism, of national owner- 
ship and personal freedom, and should try 
to stimulate a dialog concerning the future 
development of Communist societies.” 

With these views I concur. Indeed, ever 
since serving as Assistant Secretary of State 
right after the war, I have been promoting 
similar ideas. The U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, Foy Kohler, recently stressed 
to me that Soviet leaders, in seeking for more 
trade and in agreeing to more exchanges of 
persons with the United States, have at least 
two objectives in mind: (1) to get as much 
of our technology as possible; d (2) to 
give their people and ours and people 
of the world the Impression that their pur- 
poses are wholly peaceful and benign. By 
contrast, what is our objective? Ambassador 
Kohler put it simply and well: “To open up 
the Soviet society.” To accomplish this, we 
must, in my view, seek every form of reason- 
able exchange with the Soviet Union. We 
must keep coming back. 

President Johnson has committed himself 
to an intensive personal campaign to break 
down East-West antagonisms, and he has 
repeatedly pledged his willingness to go any- 
where in the world to discuss policies with 
foreign leaders when he thinks this will con- 
tribute to peace. Clearly he hopes to find 
new means and to strengthen old means of 
building bridges“ between the Western 
democracies and the Soviet bloc and thus 
permanently easing international tensions. 
This is a hope that I, and many millions of 
others in the world, fully share. Indeed, this 
was one of the major issues on which the 
American people voted last November. They 
voted for the effort to build the bridges. But 
I suspect they share also, as I do, President 
Johnson's caution. As he has expressed it, I 
will keep my hand out, and my guard up.” 


Dominican Republic: Order Out of Chaos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been most pleased by recent press re- 
ports that the Organization of American 
States has determined to undertake 
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peace-keeping operations in the Domini- 
can Republic in an attempt to help bring 
order out of chaos in that strife-torn 
country. 

Reflecting the chaotic state of affairs 
in the Dominican Republic has. been the 
conflicting information which has 
reached the United States about the 
struggle there. 

I was pleased to note, therefore, a May 
21 editorial in the Milwaukee Journal 
which attempts to untangle the situation 
somewhat by providing a “cast of prin- 
cipals” in the crisis. 

Because I believe this rundown is a 
valuable reference guide, I include it at 
this point: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, May 21 1965] 
ON STAGE IN SANTO DOMINGO 


Each day’s events in the Dominican Re- 
public seem only to add to the confusion. 
In an attempt to help disentangle some of 
the recent events, here is a cast of principals: 

Juan Bosch, elected President in December 
1962, with a 60-percent majority and over- 
thrown on September 25, 1963. Restoration 
as head of a constitutional government was 
original purpose of rebel forces. Appears 
now to have stepped aside, Denies his sup- 
porters have ever been Communist influenced 
as the United States charged. 

Donald Reid Cabral, head of the ruling 
civilian junta when revolt started April 24, 
presumably because of his intention of shak- 
ing up the military high command. Kept 
in custody for 72 hours, then released. Ap- 
pears to have had no part in the civil war. 

Col. Francisco Caamano Deno, leader of 
original revolt which developed two factions 
and turned into civil war. Son of one of 
former Dictator Trujillo's more notorious 
army officers. Elected by a rump session of 
Congress as provisional President with 
Bosch's blessing and claims to be the legiti- 
mate successor to Bosch. United States 
charged that in early stages of revolt his 
movement was Communist controlled, 

Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert Barreras, head 
of five man civilian-military junta which 
calls itself “national government for recon- 
struction.” One of two survivors of plotters 
who assassinated Trujillo in 1961. Claims 
“absolute control” of the country and insists 
he will accept no compromise. Rejects U.S. 
efforts to form a coalition, saying that to 
admit Caamano elements into a government 
would be to let in Communists. 

Antonio Guzman, agriculture minister un- 
der Bosch. Backed by the United States to 
head a proposed coalition. 

Gen. Elias Wessin y Wessin, leader in the 
overthrow of Bosch and participant in Reid’s 
ouster. Set up three man military junta 
which later was replaced by the Imbert mili- 
tary-civilian junta. Under U.S. pressure, 
promised to resign from armed forces in a 
move to reach a negotiated settlement but 
later changed his mind. 

The United States, President Johnson or- 
dered 400 marines to Santo Domingo on April 
28 to evacuate American citizens. 
strength has since grown to more than 21,- 
000. Their activities have tended, succes- 
sively, to support Wessin, Imbert and now 
Guzman. The Johnson administration 
charged about a week after the civil war be- 
gan that Bosch-Caamano forces were con- 
trolled by Communists, but in switching sup- 
port to Guzman claimed that our inter- 
vention had driven Red elements out of 
positions of influence. 

Organization of American States, after en- 
dorsing U.S. intervention as necessary, sent 
a five-man commission to work for cease 
fire but it has had little success. Group 
has returned to Washington, efforts 
were undermined by the United States and 
the United Nations. Its secretary general, 
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Jose A. Mora, remains instructed to mediate 
conflict. 


United Nations, Secretary General Thant, 
on unanimous resolution of the security 
council, sent personal representative, Jose 
Antonio Mayobre of Venezuela, to Santo 
Domingo to work for cease fire and peace. 
Efforts so far appear frultless. 


It is my belief that only time will pro- 
vide the answers to all the questions 
which arise about the civil disturbance 
in the Dominican Republic. The Amer- 
ican people know that President John- 
son is doing his best to act prudently and 
wisely in a difficult situation. 

Their support has been expressed edi- 
torily in a number of papers around the 
country, including the Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel, the Rochester, N.Y., Times-Union 
and the Knoxville, Tenn., News-Sentinel. 
Editorials from these newspapers follow: 
[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, May 21, 1965] 
EINOMAKING—UNITED STATES INTERESTED IN 

THE OUTCOME ö 

Whether the United States likes it or not, 
Brig. Gen. Antonio Imbert Barrera, junta 
president, seems to have emerged as the ruler 
of the Dominican Republic. 

Spurning US. efforts to form a coalition 
government, Imbert is for an un- 
conditional surrender of the rebels. “We 
have absolute control,” he says. 
include the American marines, for without 
their timely intervention the rebel forces 
might well be the ones claiming absolute 
control by now. Understandably enough, 
therefore, Washington ts taking keen interest 
in who will rule the Dominican Republic once 
order is restored. 

Nonofficial reports indicate that the Amer- 
ican Government regards Imbert as far from 
being the ideal one to lead the Dominicans 
away from the wilderness of communism and 
into the promised land of democratic free- 


It is a good time for the United States to 
reflect a moment on our record of picking 
horses. Diem offended us, and we quit 
backing him, at the price of increased grief in 
South Vietnam ever since. 

Tshombe outlived our ostracism to return 
to the Congo, where he is winning grudging 
admiration from his erstwhile critics by be- 
ginning to bring some order out of chaos. 

Imbert, or whoever eventually takes over 
the reins of free Dominican leadership, may 

be all we would like. But it is vain to 
that ideal leadership is to be found. 
we can hope is that the power 
doesn't fall into the hands of someone who 


ing way to realize this 


[From the Rochester (N..) Times-Union, 
May 3, 1965] 
As We Sree Ir: Unrren Srarxs Acrs To Beat 
REDS TO PUNCH IN CARIBBEAN 


“We are prepared to live as good neighbors 
with all.“ said President Johnson in his state 
of the Union message, “but we cannot be 
indifferent to acts designed to injure our 
interests, our citizens, or our establishments 
abroad.” 

This sums up the reasons why the Presi- 
dent braved a storm of international pro- 
tests and sent U.S. troops to the Dominican 
Republic. 


“We” must 
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The initial reason for this “gunboat di- 
plomacy” was the immediate danger to US. 
citizens. But a broader policy is involved, 
as Mr. Johnson explained yesterday. 

From bitter experience in Cuba, the United 
States has learned that !t is a thousand times 
easicr to prevent a Castro-Communist type 
of government than it ts to get rid of one 
after it has been established. 

The Red threat in Santo Domingo was 
clear enough to persuade the President of 
the need for quick, direct action to frustrate 
those who would use anarchy as a means 
of establishing another Communist outpost 
in the Caribbean. 

It would be better, of course, if the Orga- 
nizition of American States were able to pro- 
tect Innocent victims of such a rebellion and 
to prevent a Red takeover, 

But it is not. And years of ineffective 
OAS attempts to get rid of Castro have taught 
the United States that it must rely on its 
own resources in this kind of emergency. 

Perhaps the OAS will find a means of re- 
storing order and thwarting the Communists 
in the Dominican Republic. Certainly Pres- 
ident Johnson hopes so, for he has quite 
enough to cope with in Vietnam and else- 
where without still another crisis. 

Falling that, however, he has had to choose 
the best—or more accurately, the least risky— 
of several distasteful alternatives. 

He decided again to serve notice that the 
United States will not permit its hands to 
be tied by diplomatic niceties while the Com- 
munists fill a power vacuum, 

Those who call for a different approach ig- 
nore the harsh realities of the dangerous 
and tense world of today. For if the United 
States does not act decisively in such cases, 
it will find itself defeated by forces which 
have no hesitation in acting with utter ruth- 
lessness when it serves their purpose. 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
Apr. 29, 1965] - 
SENDING THE MARINES 


President Johnson’s timely action in send- 
ing U.S. Marlnes to protect U.S. citizens in 
a friendly neighboring country torn by armed 
strife is well taken—as is his urgent new 
plea for warring factions within the Domini- 
can Republic to cease fire. 

The President ordered the Marines into 
the island Republic only after new fighting 
had broken out and Dominician military 
authorities advised that U.S. military aid was 
needed to guarantee the safety of American 
citizens. 

The political situation within the Domin- 
ican Republic remains unclear. The Do- 
minican Ambassador to the Organization 
of American States contends efforts to over- 
throw the Government were the “finaliza- 
tion of Communist plans to make the Do- 
monican Republic a second Cuba.” 

Although our troops are charged only with 
the safety of U.S. citizens and other foreign 
nations who ask protection, perhaps their 
presence also will exert a stabilizing in- 
fluence and help encourage the restoration 
of peace and order among our friends in the 
Caribbean. We hope so. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
on 5 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not Inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shali prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, ts lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Reconp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 


= Recorp should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


“The Government’s Use of Our Dol- 
lars”—Statement by Howard C. 


Petersen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr, President, this 
week the Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity and International Operations was 
Privileged to receive testimony on eco- 
nomic decisionmaking and national se- 
curity from the noted banker and lawyer, 
Howard C. Petersen. Mr. Petersen, pres- 
ident of the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., was Assistant Secretary of. War in 
1945-47, and was special assistant to 
President Kennedy for trade policy in 
1961-62. He is a trustee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development— 
CED, vice chairman of its research and 
Policy committee, and chairman of its 
Subcommittee on East-West trade. 

The state of the American economy 
and the wise management of the Nation's 
economic and financial affairs pro- 
foundly influence U.S. ability to carry on 
effective international policies. In & 
Notable career bridging the State, De- 
tense, and Treasury Departments, How- 
ard Petersen has had a rare opportu- 
nity to know at first hand the Govern- 
Mment's economic decisionmaking process. 
His review of this process and his sug- 
gestions for its improvement will be of 
Special interest to Members of Congress. 
Therefore, I ask that the statement by 
Mr. Petersen to the subcommittee, on 
May 25, 1965, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recon, as follows: 

THe GOVERNMENT'S Use or OUR DOLLARS 
(Statement by Howard ©. Petersen before 

the Subcommittee on National Security 

and International Operations, May 25, 

1965) 

Tt is indeed a pleasure to appear before this 
committee on the general question of Gov- 
ernment policymaking procedures. This 
Committee has established for itself an envi- 
able reputation for nonpartisan, objective, 
and meaningful hearings and staff studies in 
the area of national security. Your work is 
highly regarded, not only within Govern- 
Ment and academic circles, but also in the 

iness community. We who are in busi- 
ness have respect for those of you who make 
Substantial contributions to the efficiency of 
the Federal Government—the biggest busi- 
ness of them all. I hope my statement here 
— — will be of assistance in your future 


I am also delighted that the Senate has 
8 ed your subcommittee’s jurisdiction 
to include international operations and or- 
Banizations. Efficiency in our foreign rela- 
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tions is certainly as important as efficiency 
in domestic areas. My interests are largely 
in the economic aspects of both these areas, 
and I will confine my remarks to economic 
policy issues. 

: FOREIGN ECONOMIC ISSUES 

Internationally, the United States is 
faced with one brutal economic fact: the ex- 
plosion of the world’s population. The popu- 
lation of the -world today is approximately 
3 billion people, The current rate of net in- 
crease is about 2 percent per year, which 
means currently about 60 million addi- 
tional people—roughly one-third the US. 
population—are added to the world each 
year. By the end of this century, the world 
population is expected to be roughly doubled, 
to approximately 6 billion. This growth, if it 
continues unabated, will place fantastic de- 
mands upon the world's limited economic re- 
sources, 

The heavy population growth in the United 
States is not without highly significant im- 
pact on our own domestic economy. But— 
because of our good fortune and our great 
efforts of the past—we stand ih a position 
of incomparable affiuence in contrast to most 
of the expanding world. However, this very 
affluence presents a problem as well, It tends 
to be an isolating force, distinguishing us 
from the rest of the world. 

It is to this international economic chal- 
lenge and problem that our policies must be 
directed. We have a responsibility to pro- 
tect our own economic well-being. We have 
an equally great responsibility—both mor- 
ally and economically—to aid the rest of 
the world in raising their standards of liv- 
ing. We must bridge the gulf of isolation 
which sets us apart and continue our as- 
sistance to other nations in achieving what 
we have already obtained. 

How can we provide assistance to the rest 
of the world? First, we must recognize the 
magnitude of the population problem. This 
may necessitate greatly expanded dissemina- 
tion of knowledge about birth control meth- 
ods. Without such control, population 
growth can overwhelm any other form of 
assistance we may give. 

Second, our assistance—whether by gov- 
ernment action, private investment, or 
trade—in meeting this population problem, 
depends entirely on the health of the Amer- 
ican economy. But the health of our econ- 
omy has been adversely affected by the 
chronic balance-of-payments deficit. 

I agree with the administration that one 
of the major causes of this deficit has been 
excessive outfiows of private capital. To 
curb these outflows, the administration in 
February instituted a policy of voluntary 
restraints. These restraints appear to be 
working; our deficit seems to be vanishing 
from our international accounts. 

But this eradication of red ink does not 
solye—trather it highlights—our short-run 
policy dilemma. To meet our balance-of- 
payments difficulties, we have had to retard 
the most vital economic link which spans 
the gulf between our affluence and our neigh- 
bors’ needs; namely, the fiow of private capi- 
tal with which we can economically grow 
together. Any cursory student of American 
economic history knows the essential role 
which private capital has played in our own 
amazing economic development. It can per- 
form the same role in foreign lands. More- 
over, just as we had to draw heavily on for- 
eign capital in the early days of our own 
growth, so too do most foreign nations to- 


— 


day require our capital to Increase their 
standards ot living. 

We need no altruism to justify private cap- 
ital outlays abroad. International invest- 
ments yield high returns, which are, of 
course, the clearest evidence of the relative 
shortage of capital, These are good invest- 
ments from our standpoint because we ac- 
quire profitable assets, we use our own funds 
most efficiently, and we obtain high interest 
and dividends. This is a classic case where 
the marketplace serves as a nearly perfect 
determinate of policy. 

But what of the other side of the 


than the deprivation of capital from capital- 
hungry nations, To devise adequate policy 
to meet this dilemma, we must go behind 
the admittedly excessive private capital flows 
and ask what caused them. In my judgment, 
the facts of the recent past are only con- 
sistent with one hypothesis: that we have 
generated excess liquidity by our domestic 


will indicate more fully in a few moments, 
policies 


apply our powerful fiscal and monetary tools 
ta achieve a sustainable economic growth 
rate with relative price stability. The 
weapons that we have to achieve this do- 
mestic end also can extricate us from our 
balance-of-payments dilemma. 

In I would mention at this 
point the applicability of monetary policy 
tools which can abate the excessive flows of 
private capital. Since the cost of money will 


reducing the total outflow of capital. 

The interesting facet of this policy from 
the standpoint of your subcommittee is the 
employment of market forces to achieve Goy- 
ernment policy goals. Our free enterprise 
economy generates extremely powerful forces, 
and policymakers within Government should 
be ever alert to the possibilities of using these 
forces to achieve governmental objectives. 
The Federal Reserve could change the condi- 
tions within which the investment market 
functions and this would permit the market 
itself to determine the restraints on oversea 


probable effect of increasing interest rates. 
Unless we adjust our own interest structure, 
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the differentials will gradually aggravate the 
pressures against the restraints. 

In the long run, the world's increasing 
population needs increasing international 
monetary reserves. This need is twofold. 
First, nations must have adequate mone- 
tary reserves so their domestic supplies of 
funds can keep pace with their rising de- 
mands for capital expansion. Second, in- 
creasing monetary reserves are needed in or- 
der that countries can participate fully in in- 
ternational trade. These world monetary re- 
serves are made up primarily of gold, dollars, 
and sterling. These reserves have fallen sub- 
stantially in recent years relative to the ex- 
panding amount of world trade. In 1950, 
the world’s financial reserves for interna- 
tional transactions amounted to roughly 80 
percent of world trade. Now such reserves 
are less than 50 percent. 

I will not attempt to project here the ulti- 
mate solution to this need, although some 
policy conclusions can be made. The solu- 
tion should evolve slowly and as a result of 
considerable negotiations among many na- 
tions. We have already started to move 
along this route somewhat by our bilateral 
swap agreements with other nations, by ac- 
tive participation in the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and by studies now being con- 
ducted among the Group of 10 and elsewhere. 
The United States certainly recognizes the 
longrun needs in this area but has been slow 
in exercising leadership in working toward a 
solution. 

At the same time, we should clearly dis- 

this longrun international liquidity 
problem from our immediate balance-of- 
payments difficulties. The former is ex- 
ternal; the latter is internal, Separaté solu- 
tlons must be found for each. 

A number of possible solutions to the long- 
run problem suggest themselves, Our pres- 
ent bilateral swap agreements might be 
gradually broadened into some multicurrency 
international standard with appropriate gold 
guarantees. More extensive mutual assist- 
ance could be obtained among central banks, 
either directly or through the existing con- 
duit of the International Monetary Fund. 
Eventually, we may wish to moye toward 
more international centralization of mone- 
tary reserves, as several experts haye pro- 
posed. There are certainly several reason- 
able possibilities in this area but they need 
to be explored. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMIC ISSUES 


Decisionmaking processes on two basic 
domestic economic issues—in addition to the 
question of our monetary policy—also de- 
serve discussion. One of these concerns the 
stabilization of our economic on a 
sustainable longrun trend. Here, the tax 
policies in our Federal budget are of most 
immediate significance. The other decision- 
making area involves the efficient use of our 
governmental resources, which concentrates 
attention on the expenditure side of the 
budget. 

The specific tax decision which concerns 
me greatly is the administration's recent pro- 
posals for excise tax reductions. I certainly 
agree with the view that our excise tax 
structure should be overhauled. These taxes 
discriminate irrationally among products and 
therefore distort the consumer decisions 
which should guide our private economy. 
These taxes were imposed largely during war 
time to curb particular types of consump- 
tion, and these curbs are as outdated today 
as gas rationing. Moreover, these excises cut 
deeply into revenue sources upon which State 
and local governments must rely for their 
fiscal independence, Finally, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of resources—both within the 
Private economy and within government—are 
necessary to carry the administrative bur- 
dens of these excises, 

My question here is not on the desirability 
of ultimate removal of these excises but 
rather on the timing of their removal. They 
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should be timed to maximize the benefits to 


-the economy, both in terms of removing a 


discriminatory burden and stimulating the 
economy. Policy should be aimed in this 
ease to hit two goals with one shot. 

Here our experience of the last few years 
provides an invaluable guide for future 
policy decisions. In 1961 the Nation was 
clearly suffering from depressed conditions. 
The administration—wisely in my judg- 
ment—concentrated its fiscal attack on this 
malady in specific localized sectors of the 
economy. It first directed attention to the 
investment sector, because this was the area 
not only of greatest potential economic 
growth but also the area which would provide 
an expanded economic basis for more gen- 
eral future improvement. The investment 
credit in the Revenue Act of 1962 and the 
accelerated depreciation guidelines clearly 
stimulated activity in the investment sector. 

Then, In 1963, attention was directed to the 
general consumption sector where we were 
suffering from an inadequate aggregate de- 
mand. The mammoth dosage of individual 
tax reduction in the Revenue Act of 1964 
was designed to raise our overall economic 
activity to a level closer to our potential, 

As a result of these policies, we now have 
the type of economic conditions where, by 
holding Government expenditures down and 
allowing tax revenues to rise, we can grad- 
ually swing from budget deficit to budget 
surplus and thereby stabilize our economy 
around a sustainable growth rate. The 
change from deficit to surplus is a major 
policy technique for reducing the excessive 
liquidity which has been plaguing us inter- 
nationally and which is beginning to disturb 
us domestically. The principle is exactly the 
same as intentionally increasing the deficit 
to increase our liquidity, which we have 
proven has worked so effectively. Abstention 
from tax cuts now will place reliance on 
market forces at the proper time and place us 
in a stronger position to use fiscal policy in 
the future. 

Incidentally, the abortive grant-in-aid 
proposals in 1965—which bear the name of 
the ex-Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, Walter Heller—were consistent with 


` this fiscal approach. As we all know from 


personal experience in our own geographical 
areas, the unmet demands in the Govern- 
ment sector are largely at the State and 
local level. The Heller proposals would have 
allocated a portion of Federal budget sur- 
pluses resulting from the previous fiscal pol- 
icies to the States for high priority Govern- 
ment services. 

Instead of permitting the budget sur- 
pluses to develop, the administration has 
now recommended additional tax dosages in 
the consumption sector. Yet the significant 
fact evident from the economic signs all 
around us is that the policies of the last few 
years have worked. The economy is in gen- 
erally robust health. The fiscal medicine 
was powerful; in fact, the most powerful 
ever administered to the economy. We got 
our boost when we needed it, and we are 
enjoying the results. Now we must have the 
intestinal fortitude not to succumb to the 
habit. Tax cuts taken at appropriate inter- 
vals can be beneficial; tax cuts taken con- 
tinually can be debilitating. Tax reduction 
should be held in reserve as & remedy, not 
injected continually as a stimulant, 

The consequence of continuing tax reduc- 
tions, coupled with a level of Government 
expenditures in excess of tax receipts, means 
a further generation of liquidity in an al- 
ready highly liquid economy. This source 
of increasing liquidity, along with the con- 
tinuing easy availability of money from our 
monetary policies, will serve to continue a 
short-run growth rate which is manifestly 
not sustainable over the long run. These 
policies—appropriate in their time—can gen- 
erate instability if continued beyond their 
time, 
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Our tax policy decisions should be based 
on our experience. The validity of the tax 
policy I am suggesting can be proved, I be- 
lieve, by examining a somewhat longer pe- 
riod in our fiscal past. Since World War II, 
and especially since the Korean war, we have 
had a number of cyclical fluctuations in our 
economy. Our governmental policy during 
all of these fluctuations except the last was 
to permit the operation of automatic sta- 
bilizing influences which are generated by a 
steady level of Federal expenditures and & 
progressive income tax structure. Federal 
expenditures buoyed aggregate demand in 
slump times and did not contribute exces- 
sively to boom times, Government receipts 
fell more than proportionately as incomes 
fell and drained off increasing amounts of 
income as they rose. 

This policy worked too. One proof of ef- 
fectiveness was the mildness of our fluctua- 
tions, Another proof was that we eventually 
needed to take the policy actions in the 
1960's which were a logical extension of—and 
an implicit complement to—the automatic 
stabilization policy, As the economy grew, 
Federal revenues grew more rapidly—as they 
were designed to—and the consequence was 
a gradual choking off of our inherent growth 
rate, 

Now we have shifted the gear ratio be- 
tween changes in gross national product and 
changes in tax receipts. The result is we can 
travel at a more appropriate speed. But no 
law has been passed by Congress repealing 
the business cycle. We still must design 
policy to run our course between the Scylla 
of inflation and the Charybdis of recession. 

Our earlier policy of permitting the oper- 
ation of the automatic stabilizers is appro- 
priate again to keep us on a sustainable, 
longrun growth rate. Our powerful policy 
medicine of discretionary tax cuts can—and 
should—hbe held in reserve for a future time 
when economic ills will require them. 

I would suggest that the Congress, before 
accepting the recently proposed excise tax 
cuts, might well wish to ask two policy ques- 
tions: (1) in the short run, will these pro- 
posals serve to stabilize our present enjoy- 
able rate of economic growth; and (2) in 
the long run, what Government policies will 
we employ to combat future recessions if all 
these discretionary tax reductions are no 
longer in our fiscal medicine kit? 

Some who read these words may, I know, 
accuse me of inadequate concern for our stil 
regrettably high unemployment levels. As 
a banker who can obtain more business if 
more are employed, I am assuredly concerned 
about the unemployment problem, even if I 
were not also concerned on social and morale 
grounds. But I am increasingly convinced 
and again the evidence of the last few years 
seems to confirm this conviction—that (a) 
excessive dosages of fiscal policy will ex- 
aggerate economic fluctuations and thereby 
lower the average longrun level of employ- 
ment, and (b) our unemployment is in- 
creasingly of a structural nature. 

Our economy, in my Judgment, has moved 
forward so rapidly that it is leaving behind 
an increasing number of those desiring em- 
ployment. The solution to this problem 
must be found primarily in specific expanded 
Programs by governments and business de- 
signed to train and move potential personnel 
so they can become contributors to their 
own—and the Nation’s—income. It is wrong 
to waste such an ayailable and productive 
national resource. It is also wrong to rec- 
ognize the malady and then prescribe the 
wrong medicine just because it tastes good. 

As part of these hearings, we must not 
overlook the economic policy responsibilities 
of the Congress, I feel strongly that Con- 
gress is not provided with adequate analyti- 
cal tools by which to examine our 
policy. One of the inadequacies is the rela- 
tive concentration within the Congress upon 
the administrative budget, The justifica- 
tion for using the administrative budget 18 
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that it presents the expenditure figures upon 
Which the Congress must make decisions in 
the appropriations process. However, the 
fiscal impact of the Government inciudes 
also changes in cash flows which are not part 
of the appropriations process; for example, 
changes in social security rates and benefits. 
The Congress should have some procedure 
by which individual appropriation and tax 
Policy decisions can be related to the broader 
Measures of fiscal impact such as those shown 
in the so-called cash budget or the budgetary 
items shown in the national income 
accounts. 

This brings us to the other side of the 
fiscal coin: Government expenditure deci- 
Sionmaking. Here, the businessman can 
Perhaps be most helpful because Government 
decisions about the level and allocation of 
€xpenditures parallel so closely the types of 
decisions businessmen are in the business 
of making. The present administration is— 
in my judgment—to be congratulated for the 
use it has made of business decisionmaking 
techniques in determining Government ex- 
Penditures. My comments in this statement 
are generally related to the extension of 
these techniques. 

The first ingredient of successful expendi- 
ture policy—either in Government or in 
business—is advance planning. Essentially, 
this means forecasting anticipated returns 
and costs. Such forecasting is difficult, and 
it can never be precise, simply because we 
never know what the future will hold. 
These difficulties make guesstimates no less 
essential. Presumably, the informed judg- 
Ment of the policymaker meets its ultimate 
test precisely in this type of planning. His 
greatest value to his company or his country 
Comes in his mobilization of facts, reason- 
ing, and judgment to plan for the future. 

may miss, but if he is competent for his 
Job, the result will be more valuable than 
having no result at all. No one in a position 
Of polic res bility should be 
3 to avoid the planning responsi- 
ty. 

The most difficult part of advance planning 

Government comes in quantifying antici- 
Pated returns. In some instances, these can 
be measured only in social values, not in the 
dollar values of the businessman's market 
Place. But this is not an adequate excuse 
for avoiding planning. There is an impres- 
sive catalog of Government functions in 
Which at least some dollar measures of re- 
turns are available. Just a partial list would 
include lending and insurance programs, 
Public works, agricultural outlays, subsidies, 
and many grants-in-aid. Wherever returns 
Can be measured in dollars, an attempt 
Should be made to do so simply in order to 
solate—in comparison with cost—the 
amounts which must be made up by com- 
Pensation in social returns. 

Most of our subsidy programs, especially 

in agriculture, can be criticized be- 
Cause they avoid the market place and there- 
tore give us no indication of the true costs 
ot the programs. In many of these subsidies 
& part of the cost is paid by the consumer in 
the form of higher prices. To take a crude 
example. if our agricultural surpluses, in ex- 

of stockpiling needs, were annually 
Placed on open domestic and international 
Markets, we would be able to determine fairly 
Precisely the cost differentials between the 
Prices the Government pays and the prices 
Consumers are willing to pay. Neither the 
Policymaker, the Congress, nor the taxpayer 
fan ever know the economic costs associated 
With these programs unless market tests are 
applied. 

Advance planning involves the establish- 
ment of goals. Simply defining in detail the 

Ous targets which an agency is attempting 
to hit represents an intellectual, informative 
and indispensable exercise in good manage- 
went. To analyze efficiency, we must ask 

hat we are trying to do before we assess how 
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well we did it. Our Federal budget—our pri- 
mary expenditure decisionmaking instru- 
ment—has improved substantially in recent 
years in providing a functional catalog of 
Government activities. The next step is to 
indicate the specific objectives of these 
functions, 

Advance planning not only requires insight 
about individual functions but also forces 
coordination among functions. In testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Committee 
several years ago, One witness presented a 
table indicating some 66 educational pro- 
grams scattered through 9 separate depart- 
ments and another 23 programs in 11 other 
agencies, Precise delineation of objectives 
proyides the only means of obtaining the 
cooperation and consistency which will max- 
imize efficiency in situations like these. 

As this subcommittee knows well from its 
own past studies, the Defense Department 
has in recent years proceeded the furthest 
in these planning techniques. Defense has 
established functional goals—in effect, types 
of products which it wishes produced—and 
then projected the steps toward these goals, 
including the budgetary cost involved. 
These projections extend at least 5 years 
into the future and they are updated 
monthly. If such decisionmaking proce- 
dures are possible in as complex a field as 
defense, they should certainly be feasible in 
other agencies as well. This subcommittee 
would perform a great service to the Nation 
if it recommended the institution of such 
planning techniques throughout our Gov- 
ernment, 

Whenever possible, policymakers should 
be required to present their forward projec- 
tions to the Congress and the public. Many 
new Government programs have been pro- 
posed in recent years, and I think it reveals 
a lack of faith—both in the wisdom of the 
American people and in the efficileney of our 
democratic process—when only the first-year 
costs of these programs are made public. 
How can intelligent decisions be reached in 
the Congress or public positions developed 
when great social objectives are proposed 
but the future costs are concealed? Insist- 
ence upon information about the future fis- 
cal implications of new proposals would sig- 
nificantly improve the operation of our de- 
cisionmaking machinery. It should also 
substantially strengthen the hand of Con- 
gress on the decisionmaking throttle. 


Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of En- 
gineers have used this technique for years in 
assessing public works, but its potentials 
have never been adequately considered by 
other agencies until very recently. The 
present Bureau of the Budget should be com- 
plimented not only for beginning to imple- 
ment this approach itself but also for in- 
sisting upon its use by other agencies as 
part of budget request justifications. 

The genesis of benefit-cost analysis is, of 
course, to be found in business investment 
decisionmaking procedures. A firm must 
attempt to make the closest possible guess 
of future returns and cost before commit- 
ting itself to an investment outlay. So too 
should a Government policymaker before 
committing taxpayer funds. Any Federal 
program which involves forward planning 
should be subject to this type of internal 
scrutiny. I don't presume to know whether 
the effect of such analyses will be to justify 
more Federal expenditures or less, but this 
is precisely the point. Until we have this 
examination, we don't know where we are 
spending too much and where we are spend- 
ing too little. 

Finally, I would urge much more extensive 
use of electronic aids in Government man- 
agement decisionmaking, Computers, aug- 
mented by recent advances in the general 
field of operations research, provide fantastic 
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expansion in our ability to handle, organize, 
and analyze information. These techniques 
are being rapidly absorbed in business deci- 
sionmaking. They are also being incorpo- 
rated slowly in Government data handling. 
However, they have been used only to a very 
limited extent—mostly in Defense—to im- 
plement management decisions. 

Beyond the obvious applications in the 
areas of advance planning and benefit-cost 
analysis, EDP could be used as an aid in 
many other Government management deci- 
sions. One extensive application of com- 
puters would, it seems to me, be right here 
in the Fou, gentlemen, have 
heavy decisionmaking responsibilities, and 
your scope is both Government-wide and 
worldwide. The incredible complexity of 
the issues you face should most naturally 
lend itself to computer use. In fact, the 
Congress might well take the lead in employ- 
ing these techniques and: thereby indirectly 
compel emulation by Government agencies. 

I hope my remarks will prove of assistance 
to you. 


Exodus Continues: Low Military Pay 
Scale Stirring Service Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article: 
Exopus CONTINUES: Low MILITARY. Pay SCALE 

STIRRING SERVICE Crisis 


(By James D. Hittle, brigadier general, 
USMC, retired, director of national secu- 
rity and foreign affairs, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars) 


WasHInocTron.—The United States is fac- 
ing a military crisis, and this one is not in 
Vietnam. It's in Washington, D.O., It in- 
volves the most basic of all defense prob- 
lems: How to keep trained, high-quality 
personnel in the armed services. 

As things stand, there is a continuing 
exodus of the kind of 
and enlisted—that we need to man our Mil- 
itary Establishment. Too many of those 
with valuable experience and skills are do- 
ing their hitch, then hanging up their uni- 
forms and heading for civilan life with 
higher pay and better living standards. 

MANY MOONLIGHT 


The explanations the departing service- 
men give for making the change indicate 
that most of them bid the bugles goodby 
with reluctance and even sadness, 

Moonlighting“ — taking off-duty jobs—has 
become a financial way of life 5 a large 
percentage of our fighting men. 

Last summer an Air Force survey disclosed 
that 71,000 in that service supplemented 
their income with outside jobs. Close to 
1,000 of these were officers. 

Apparently, moonlighting doesn't always 
pay the bills. Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, has charged that, 
“5,000 Air Force personnel are receiving some 
form of relief benefits for the poor.” Qual- 
ification for such benefits is an income be- 
low the established poverty level. 

MARINES FEEL PINCH 


The marines are feeling the pay pinch, too, 
A recent survey of marines in the Washing- 
ton area revenled 32 percent are holding out- 
side jobs. 
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Retaining skilled NCO’s is an increas- 
ingly difficult problem. Marine Corps Com- 
mandant Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr. dis- 
closed that “in some areas we are forced to 
maintain our combat readiness with only 40 
to 50 percent of our requirements.” 

Uniformed personnel experts say that not 
only is military pay low in itself, but it is 
also far out of line with civilian pay. Since 
the end of the Korean war military pay 
scales have been permitted to drop far be- 
hind the faster rising Government civil sery- 
ice and private industrial rates. 

SIDE BY SIDE 


This has resulted in situations like this: 
Skilled, highly trained military technicjans, 
working side by side with civilian contract 
employees, being paid almost half what the 
civilian is getting for identical work. Little 
wonder that when his enlistment is up the 
serviceman shifts to civilian status and pay 
scale, 

‘The chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Representative L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, has introduced 
a bill that would raise service pay close to 


extending the food stamp plan for wel- 
fare and low income families to military 
commissaries, 


Memorial Day Should Be Time for Hon- 
oring the Memory of America’s 
Heroes—West Virginian William E. 
Archey Offers Helpful Thoughts on 
Significance of This Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Monday, May 31, will be Memorial Day 
1965. It is a time of pleasant holidays 
and recreational travel for millions of 
Americans, but for each of us it should 
also be a time for reflection. 

On a hundred battlefields, American 
fighting men have given the last full 
measure of devotion in order to preserve 
the way of life which we enjoy. Their 
sacrifices have bought freedom for the 
United States. It is appropriate, there- 
fore, that we pause on this occasion to 
consider the turmoil which besets the 
world, and to ponder our role as citizens 
in gaining the long-sought goal of lasting 


peace. 

We echo the words of William E. 
Archey of Sherrard, W. Va., who in 1952 
wrote the following lines: 

We pray for nations, to live in peace, 

for them, to do Thy will; 
God bless our land, our flag so grand, 
May it endure, ‘till time stands still. 


Now, in a letter just prior to another 
Memorial Day, Mr. Archer offers addi- 
tional poetic praise for those who have 
died in the defense of liberty. He writes 
that we owe a special tribute of respect 
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to the memory of President John F. Ken- 
nedy who fell in service to our country. 
He points out that Mr. Kennedy’s life 
should be an inspiration to all for the 
betterment of mankind in an atmosphere 
of selfless devotion to the public good. 

Mr. President, I commend William E. 
Archey for putting into words these 
thoughts that are in the hearts and 
minds of so many of us as we approach 
another Memorial Day. 


Pay—Or Get Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, herewith an 
editorial from the Aurora Advertiser for 
May 19, 1965, which pretty well sums up 
thinking based on letters received from 
both union and nonunion members of 
that district over the recent weeks. To 
this might be added the checkoff system 
of deductions from pay for political edu- 
cation. If there ever was taxation with- 
out representation, and usage of such 
fees for parties and persons other than 
the choice of the individual from whom 
the fees were deducted, it is in current 
big unionism controlled by bosses of 
questionable lineage as far as true rep- 
resentative elections are concerned. 

Secondly, the question of placing big 
union organizations under the antitrust 
laws and applying these principles to the 
NLRB with equal representation for 
those who provide the jobs, as well as 
those who fill them, is of vital concern 
and could well be added to the analogies 
drawn by the editor of the Advertiser. 

I commend the article with its sound, 
logical, basic, righteous, and down-to- 
earth thinking to all colleagues: 

Pay—Or Ger OUT 

There is no doubt about it, everyone in 
a community benefits from the activities of 
its churches, and one would not even con- 
sider moving to a town which had none. 

Yet, though all share in the good achieved 
by the churches, many citizens do not pay 
their fair part of the cost of operating them. 
So how about a law which would require 
everyone to contribute—or get out of town? 

Similarly, all merchants, all service estab- 
Ushments, all professional men, share in the 
achievements of a town's chamber of com- 
merce. When a chamber of commerce does 
something to improve a city’s economie wel- 
fare, members and nonmembers alike haye 
a chance to get in on the profits. 

Yet not all firms are members, and some 
who are do not kick in with as much cash 
to pay the bill as others of similar size. So 
how about a law which would require that 
all join and pay their fair share in dues 
or close up and get out of town? 

On the face of it, one can argue the justice 
and desirability of such ordinances, and they 
do seem logical, provided one considers in- 
dividual liberty of no value, and if one be- 
lieves that the right of personal choice isn’t 
worth raising a fuss about. 

Too, if citizens of a town had no choice 
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about contributing to the churches, and if 
ali churches were to share in the take accord- 
ing to some formula, one might raise the 
question as to whether or not deacons or 
boards of elders might not adopt methods and 
measures which they wouldn't dare adopt if 
members were free to support the church or 
not, and the possibility that the churches, 
assured of such support, might not work as 
hard to do effective work, 

And, concerning the chambers of com- 
merce, there would seem to be a chance that 
compulsory membership by all businesses 
and offices might create a temptation for the 
board of directors and the manager to be- 
come little dictators, and the incentive to do 
n good job in order to maintain the member- 
ship and financial backing might be lessened. 

Well, something exactly parallel to this is 
being asked of the Congress by a President 
paying a political debt to the leaders of or- 
ganized labor, a debt which, in the light 
of the election results, need not have been 
incurred. 

President Johnson has asked Congress to 
repeal that part of the Taft-Hartley law 
which permits States to enact laws which 
ban the union shop. Some 19 States have 
such laws, and the threat of enactment of 
similar legislation in other States has done 
much to keep big labor leaders responsible. 

The union shop plan makes it compul- 
sory for an employee to join a union and 
pay union dues to keep a job after he gets 
it. He can pay up or get out. Unions argue 
that this is fair because all workers share in 
the benefits of union „ and that if 
a man works in a plant he should pay dues 
to the union which represents the workers 
in that plant, or be fired and replaced by 
someone who will. 

If one that everyone in a town 
should have to contribute to its churches 
whether he wants to or not because all share 
in the benefits of churches; or if one thinks 
that it should be compulsory for every busi- 
ness or professional establishment join and 
pay dues as set by a board of directors of & 
chamber of commerce because the things 
achieved by the chamber help all business 
and offices, one can probably go along with 
President Johnson's demand for repeal. 

But if one believes that workers are not 
faceless members of a mass; that a union 
should have to sell itself to prospective mem- 
bers by doing a good job for its members; 
that no one but an employer should have 
the right to hire and fire; that the working 
man and woman should have some protec- 
tion against labor bosses; and that a man or 
woman should have the right to pick the 
organizations to which he or she belongs— 
then one should get behind efforts to retain 
a provision under which the working people 
of America have made more steady economic 
progress without giving up essential free- 
doms than those of any other country in the 
world. 

And one might point out that compulsory 
membership in unions, and compulsory pay- 
ment of dues which are actually taxes, is an 
essential and universal feature of industrial 
life in every totalitarian country in the 
world, 

We hope that, having made the gesture to 
pay his political debt, that President John- 
son will not apply pressure on what seems 
to be the most rubberstamp Congress in 
our history into carrying out his suggestion. 
Or, that if he does apply pressure, that 
Members of this Congress will muster the 
courage of the one which refused President 
Roosevelt's demand for the right to pack the 
Supreme Court, a refusal which not only 
protected American freedom, but also made 
Roosevelt a much better President than he 
would have been had he been handed every- 
thing for which he asked. 
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The Problems of a Dairy Producer— 
Letter from Lorry I. Madsen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday; May 26, 1965 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during the 20 years I have 
had the privilege of serving in the U.S. 
Senate, I have visited with, and heard 
from, many farmers and ranchers from 
North Dakota and across the Nation. 
At the present time, the situation our 
farmers face is becoming particularly 
acute. In recent months, many of the 
leading farmers in North Dakota have 
been in contact with me and have dis- 
Cussed these problems and pointed out 
Possible solutions. 

One such farmer leader is Lorry Mad- 
sen of Wheatland, N. Dak. In a recent 
letter he does, I believe, an excellent job 
of outlining the problems he faces as a 
dairy producer. Particularly important 
is the information he includes regard- 
ing the cost of producing milk. As he 
Points out, he is presently receiving 
only $3.50 per hundredweight, while the 
cost of production, including a reason- 
able profit, totals $5.40 per hundred- 
Weight. 

Since his letter outlines the cost-price 
Squeeze which our farmers are experi- 
encing, and because this is a matter of 
National concern, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that the letter be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEATLAND, N. DAK. 
May 15, 1965. 
Hon. MiLTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

Dran Senator Younc: I am a grain and 
dairy farmer, farming 1,040 acres and milk- 
ing 65 cows the year around. 

You know, as well, or better than I do, 


is 

80 many legislators 

farmer anymore and even the farmers them- 
Selves can't agree, so I have practically given 
Up for much help through legislation. 

We would greatly appreciate your support 

to the major resolutions recommended to 

Agricultural Subcommittee of the Sen- 
&te Appropriations Committee recently by 
the National Milk Producers Federation 
Which does represent a large majority of 
Milk producers. The dairyman is in a very 
hard bind and I'm afraid if we don't get 
Consideration somehow soon, I hate to ad- 
mit this but we will no doubt be on the 
Poverty list for help. 

T am enclosing figures which show how 
Much it costs us to produce 100 pounds 
°f milk and if you add a 5-percent profit 
2 should receive $5.40 per hundredweight 
or our milk but we only get $3.50 per hun- 
Gredweight, 

A lot of people say, “Well, why don't you 
quit dairying,” that’s a good question, and 
there is a lot selling out, but when you have 
Just spent $40,000 in buildings, equipment, 
and cattle, you have hopes things will get 
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better so you don’t have to take such a loss 
on the cattle and let the buildings set idle. 

I will enclose a pamphlet published by the 
Independent Bankers Association which I 
think explains what low farm income does 
to the whole economy, very good. 

I do hope you will see fit to help carry 
through the resolutions recommended by the 
National Milk Producers Association the best 
way possible. 

Sincerely, 
Lorry I, MADSEN. 

How Mvccu Dogs Ir AcruaLLY Cost To 

Propuce MILK? 

Estimates range from a low of 83 to a high 
of $9 per hundred. Figuring on a business 
basis: depreciation, interest on investment, 
labor and management, etc. Figures by R. C. 
Morton, manager, educational department, 
Ralston Purina Co. Feed cost was amended 
from $288.40 per cow to $214.30. Labor from 
$1.25 per hour to $2.75. 

Cost of producing 100 pounds milk in a 40- 
cow herd averaging 12,000 pounds 3.6 per- 
cent 


Feed: 
Grain ration, 4,100 pounds at $56 
2222 ͤ ry oa heat andes $114. 80 
Hay, 3 tons at $20 ton 60. 00 
Silage, 4 tons at $6.50 ton 26. 00 
PASTURES i ems ENR 13, 50 
c ere ee 214 30 


tion and repalrs 
Cow depreciation, $300 value at 
freshening milking 6 years, cull 


OUN ark Bors iota — . — 300. 00 
Sula — 200. 00 
Equipment 4„. 100. 00 
C 600. 00 
Plus 5 percent 30.00 
Breeding fees. 7. 00 
Veterinarian and medicine 14. 00 
e can sahenie min sinc 6.00 
a tS ge teats ST en ORS 9.00 
Lights, water, and power 8. 00 
Automobile, tractor, and truck.. 9.00 
Insurance and taxes 2. 00 
2% tons bedding at 65. 12. 50 
Miscellaneous „ 10. 00 
ORE ice ͤ— coat. 591. 40 
Walle) on 20. 00 
Sold 11,640 pounds (3 percent of 
milk lost by spilling, mastitis, 
T 571. 40 
Cost to produce 100 pounds of milk. 4.90 
Average cost to deliver milk to 
market, hundredweignt +25 
Tol DOU ase ss 5. 15 
5 percent proſit -- 5. 40 


Labor View of Politics and Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, during the 


past week the President in his labor mes- 
sage has given us his recommendations 
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for amending our basic laws with regard 
to minimum wages and hours, our system 
of unemployment compensation, and our 
national labor-management policy, Iam 
sure every Member shares my desire to 
give the fullest consideration to all of the 
arguments and points of view on these 
proposals. 

In this spirit I wish to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a recent speech 
by Mr. Joseph D. Keenan, the very able 
secretary of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Mr. Keenan 
began his working and union career as 
an apprentice with a telephone company 
and grew to maturity in the construction 
industry as a leader in his union and in 
the service of his country. In World War 
II he helped mobilize the manpower 
which built our secret atomic bomb 
plants which shortened that terrible 
struggle by many months and saved 
many lives. After the war, he helped re- 
organize the democratic trade union 
movement in Western Europe as an ef- 
fective force limiting Communist influ- 
ence in that vital area of the world. 

Mr. Keenan, in his speech to a Chicago 
conference of IBEW members, points up 
the labor movement’s acceptance of 
Political action as an indispensable 
means of safeguarding the collective- 
bargaining process and of expressing the 
labor movement's concern for the educa- 
tion, health, and living conditions of the 
American worker and the American peo- 
ple. Mr. Keenan speaks plainly and per- 
sonally of labor's attitude and, under 
consent granted, I include his remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorn as follows: 

Text or SPEECH BY JOSEPH KEENAN 

Chairman Murry, brothers and sisters of 
the IBEW, my subject this morning is “Poli- 
tics and Legislation,” and I want at this 
time to thank you telephone workers for 
the part you played in the election results 
last November. We know that we have done 


When I came home later in the year to 


were talking about setting up an organiza- 
tion to defeat those people who were re- 
sponsible for the Taft-Hartley. I came to 
Chicago and found the same sentiments. I 
then went out to California to the conven- 
tion and there were 62 resolutions calling 
for action by the AFL to set up an organiza- 
tion to try to repeal the Taft-Hartley law. 
In that convention, all of these resolutions 
were lumped together and a resolution 
adopted calling for the executive council to 
set up a permanent political tion. 
At that time, I was secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor and I received a call 
from George Meany and George Harrison 


With that hopeless set of facts, we started 
to move. And things got better and I would 
say that In 1948 the American labor moye- 
ment probably produced more finances for 
candidates than any other single group in 
the country, and it wasn’t very much. I can 
well remember some of the days with Tru- 
man when they had to hold the train in 
order to get money to pay in advance so it 
could operate. 

The year 1948 was the beginning of 
politics as far as the American Federation 


federation to serve as a representative on the 
National Defense Council. I went to Wash- 
ington, and I can tell you, ff it wasn't for 
American labor I doubt if we would ever have 
been able to win the war in 1945. 

One of my earliest assignments was to Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex., where the Navy had selected 
a site for an air base. It was a sandy, hilly 
area located near the water. It was a sight 
to see the people being dispossessed, with 
trucks hauling their furniture out the front 
door and the wreckers demolishing the 
structures, 

There was a call for construction workers. 
When this was known, we were still in a de- 
pression and thousands moved into the area. 
There was no housing whatsoever, but peo- 
ple made the best of it and went on to com- 
plete the job in record time. 

In all sections of the country, sites were 
selected and there began the building of 
plants for the manufacture of guns, air- 
planes, powder plants, shipyards, small arms 
Plants, tank plants—in fact all of the facili- 
ties necessary to build the weapons to carry 
on an all-out war. In every case, conditions 
Were the same as we found in Corpus Christi. 

I well remember a visit to Las Vegas where 
they were building a magnesium plant in 
the desert 25 miles from the city. Here also 
there were no housing facilities. People 
pulled up in their cars. Some brought 
packing boxes for shelter. In most cases 
they lived in their cars and stretched a 
blanket from the cars on poles for shelter. 
You can just imagine what kind of family 
life a person would have, especially with 
small children, but there were no com- 
Plaints. There was a job to do. 

When the size of the program was realized, 
every branch of the Government was seeking 
skilled mechanics to complete the work. The 
only source for this manpower was the 
skilled mechanics developed by the building 
trades and the metal trades unions of our 
country. It was from this source that the 
nucleus was formed to train the hundreds 
of thousands of people needed. 

Firms that had been operating nonunion 
came to the union to sign a contract in order 
to get the manpower necessary to carry out 
their contracts. The sources they used to 
operate before 1940 were quickly dried up 
and their work was regulated so that they 
never expanded beyond their needs. 

I also remember a call to the Pentagon in 
1943 asking us to get 200,000 to 300,000 men 
to build the plants that finally came out with 
the atomic bomb. We were told on that day 
that the enemy had the formula and that we 
were starting from scratch. There was a 
billion dollars to be spent in the first go- 
round, but the point that sank into my head 
was—Secretary Patterson said that whoever 
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was able to control this equipment would 
win the war. That was the race, the race 
against time, for the first detonation of the 
atomic bomb. It probably shortened the war 
a couple of years and probably saved the 
United States and Canada 1 or 2 million 
men. The record gives the answer. We won 
the war because of a free labor movement. 

We furnished the Seabees; we furnished 
the engineers; and when the war was over 
and bouquets were being given out, I thought 
American labor would get their share of 
praise and receive some consideration for 
what had been done. 

I can say this without fear of contradic- 
tion, if there was ever one group in this 
country that contributed to the very end of 
the war, it was the working people of 
country. 7 

And afterwards I went over to Germany in 
1945, just before the surrender, to make 
arrangements to try to set up an organiza- 
tion to find the old democratic labor leaders 
and reorganize the trade union movement in 
that country. 

The war ended on August 8, 1945, and we 
went back to normal. We had people un- 
employed; we had controls of all kinds; we 
had a scarcity of everything; we had black 
markets up and down the country—so the 
whole working population of our country be- 
came dissatisfied. It caused unrest and 
strikes and 1946 was a pretty difficult year. 

Our opposition was very clever. They 
built opinion against us; they created a 
nightmare and a bad image. We went into 
the 1946 campaign and candidates all over 
the United States were seeking help against 
their drives. And many Senators and Con- 
gressmen were beaten in that election by 
500, 600, and 1,000 votes. If we had had a 


passed under these adverse conditions and 
with discontent everywhere. 
So we have been in politics ever since and 


be tied to our influence as far as politics is 
concerned. 
They may say we are selfish, but as I have 


can people’s lobby. We are about 15 to 18 
million strong in a working population of 
about 70 to 100 million. And I'm sure that 
the day has gone when we can entirely meet 
the needs of our people through bargaining 
between our employers and ourselves. Your 
corporations are getting larger and larger 
every year. They are more difficult to han- 
dle, Today, we have four or five large cor- 
porations that take the position you either 
take it or leave it. That is not a very healthy 
situation; because, when it is take it or leave 
it, we can only go the next step—trouble and 
strike. So we have to stay in politics. 

COPE has done a great Job—COPE and 
LLPE—since 1948. We still have a tough 
time getting some of our local union officers 
and members interested, but I can say to 
you that whatever benefits, whatever gains 
we are going to get are going to be measured 
by our influence at the polling place. 

Up until a few years ago we were satis- 
fied to hold a few mass meetings, to hold a 
few local union meetings, bring in some 
speakers, and make a speech—and generally 
speaking, about half were impressed and 
about half were not impressed whatsoever. 
They made no effort to carry out a program, 
and that is understandable. And as long as 
we had the mass meetings, the political 
leaders weren't very much concerned. 

But when these leaders find our members 
working in the precincts and when they find 
them gaining knowledge of what our legisla- 
tive program is Improved payments on un- 
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employment compensation, better social se- 
curity, better workmen's compensation, bet- 
ter help for the elderly—all these things af- 
fect them in one way or another, and en- 
lightened, they want to know about their 
votes, 

If the Congressmen and Senators know 
that you understand what is being discussed 
in the Halls of Congress, they then will con- 
cern themselves and they will listen. On the 
day of the vote, he will remember the people 
who work and vote for him who are affected 
by this legislation. I am sure that we will 
make an impression and I am sure that we 
will protect our unions and, most of all, we 
will protect the American people. 

We are continuing to carry on a nation- 
wide program to see that every member, all 
the members of voting age In every family in 
our brotherhood, are registered. I would like 
to have you take advantage of the action of 
the last convention and set up a registrar in 
your local union. I can't be too strong, I 
can't be too urgent on this question because 
we can see the change already. 

And so much for précinct politics. 

I suppose the most important piece of leg- 
islation that we are concerned with is 14(b). 
We would like to have 14(b) repealed in order 
to do away with the restrictions in those 
States as far as union shop and maintenance 
of union membership are concerned. 

We have every assurance that we have the 
votes to pass it, but I am a little concerned 
in the delay. The right to workers are or- 
ganizing their biggest letter campaign. Now 
that they have falled to have their way at 
the polls, they are falling back on a crash 
program of letter writing and telegrams in 
an effort to sway Members of Congress who 
are committed or favorable to repeal. 

This 14(b) argument has been raging across 
the country for nearly 17 years now. And 
as people have learned that it is an anti- 
union measure they have turned against it 
at the polls, In California in 1958 such an 
antiunion shop referendum was whipped 
good, The same year Ohlo voters overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the advocates of a right-to- 
work law and the fight cost John Bricker his 
Senate seat. After the election he said his 
support of the right-to-work law in the cam- 
paign was an error which was forced on him 
by too-eager employers. The people also re- 
jected right-to-work proposals in 1958 in 
Washington State, Oregon, and Colorado. 
The only place we lost that year on this 
issue was in Kansas. And last year in Okla- 
homa, where right to work was thought to 
be a shoo-in, it was defeated last May by 
a combination of farm, labor, and Negro 


groups. 

I believe that we should now do in Wash- 
ington what was done in Indiana and what 
will be done in the State of Iowa. And I 
think the quicker it is done, the better. 

We are concerned with the minimum wage, 
although I don’t think our Brotherhood is 
affected in any way. We may have some 
trouble on this, but personally I would like 
to see about 6 million more people come 
under the minimum wage, There are about 
12 million people in this country today who 
are making less than $1 an hour. Some way, 
somehow, we must find a way to bring them 
to at least the national minimum. 

There are about 9 million families in this 
country where the breadwinner is making 
less than $3,000. Now I don’t know how they 
are able to maintain a family. There are 
thousands and thousands of families in this 
country who, if the breadwinner works 8 
hours, must have supplementary relief In 
order to maintain the family. 

I happen to be on the Federation housing 
committee and I have had occasion to visit 
the slums where these people live in order 
to get evidence to go before Congress to get 
additional appropriations to clear the slums. 
I would say, in many sections of the coun- 
try, these hovels and these conditions are 
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Not very different than you would find in 
the hells of Calcutta. 

And we have many, many other legislative 
Obligations that we are going to support. 
First of all, we have Appalachia. A person 
has to go into West Virginia, southern N- 
linois, and Kentucky where the mines are 
closed. where the people are staying with 
nothing to which to look forward, and see 
the conditions in which they are living. I 
Can recall a statement that Shriver made in 
the course of his visit down into West Vir- 
ginia. A young girl came up to him and he 
asked her what he could do, and she said: 
ton I want in this life is a husband with a 
ob.“ 

In some cases there are about three gen- 
erations that have been on relief, continu- 
ally, without a job. 

We have other programs we are interested 
in—we are interested in housing. We would 
like to see the housing program expanded 
and the American Federation of Labor-CIO 
Support the Housing Act of 1949 whose aim 
Was to have a decent home for every family 
in the United States. The AFL-CIO follows 
that program 100 percent. From time to 
time we will write you and ask you to write 
your and Senator to support a 
housing bill when it is brought to the floor 
of the Congress. 

The next is education. We would like to 
See the day in this country when every child 
has the chance of exploiting every bit of 
ability he has. We know that, because of 
the lack of finances of many families, chil- 
dren haye had to drop out of school and it is 
impossible for them to exploit what they 
have. We know that there are thousands of 
scientists and physicists that could be de- 
veloped if they had the chance for education. 

We are going to get a great deal of opposi- 
tion, but the labor movement must make the 
fight to make money available so that every 
family, no matter what circumstances they 
are in, can send their children to high school 
and college. This will in some way offset the 
gain the Russians haye on us to date. 

Another very important piece of legisla- 
tion is urban renewal. There is hardly a 
City in the United States that doesn’t need 
to be rebullt. We are trying to get an ap- 
Propriation so we can rebuild these cities. 
There again, a great many people will get 
a great deal of that work, especially the out- 
side men. All of these things that we talk 
about are for the good of the Nation because 
they create work. I might say that for every 
urban renewal dollar there are more hours of 
Work in it than in any other dollar that is 
spent in this country. 

We are all concerned in one way or another 
With medical aid for the aged, and they are 
trying desperately to defeat it. I believe that 
there is not a man in this room who is not 
making some contribution to some relative 
Who has reached that age in life they cannot 
take care of themselves and they need medi- 
cal aid. We have supported the medical aid 
Program through social security. I believe 
that it is sound to have taken out of our pay 
a certain percentage of money while we are 
able to work and have it set aside so that we 
can draw on it when we come to retirement 
age. I know fellow after fellow that I worked 
With in Chicago who have been thrifty all 
Of their lives and set aside a nest egg and 
then before the time their retirement was 
due, either they or their wives are stricken 
With a serious ailment. You know that if 
you are together 30, 40, or 50 years, there is 
nothing that you would not do to try to 
Preserve the life of either one, They spend 
their whole life's savings in the course of a 
year or less. Help must be given such people 
at that time in life and we support the legis- 
lation 100 percent. 

We are also concerned about what is going 
on in Vietnam. We are concerned about 
What is going on in Berlin. We are con- 
cerned about what is going on in Africa. 
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We realize that we cannot live alone. To- 
day we are part of a world community and 
we are In this position where we help deter- 
mine whether we will have a free enterprise 
system or a Communist or totalitarian 
society covering the world. We support mili- 
tary ald to the democratic countries and the 
American Federation of Labor also spends 
about a quarter of its income in trying to de- 
velop free trade unions In all the countries 
around the world, hoping that we can get 
them to join together as a force to offset and 
hold back whatever gains the dictators are 
making. 

We are 100 percent for aid to underdevel- 
oped countries. I know people are saying, 
1 don’t know what we are doing, throwing 
our money down a rathole, sending money 
into these countries where it is being ex- 


ploited and wasted.” I can only compare it 


with an insurance policy. Year after year 
you buy automobile insurance. You may 
never have an accident, you may never get 
a scratch on your car, but as sure as you are 
born, the day that you don’t buy the insur- 
ance, you have an accident and pay far and 
away the cost of the insurance. To me, aid 
to the underdeveloped countries is just an 
insurance policy. We spend $3 or $4 bll- 
lion a year for aid, but 1 day’s war or 1 week's 
war in this modern age would cost $1 to $5 
billion—so you can make the comparison. 
And if there is a world war, we will have to 
supply most of the wherewithal and man- 
power. 

This is part of the role American labor 
plays today, and most of our own members 
know nothing of it. But I know that the 
greatest force in this country to preserve our 
American way of life is the American labor 
movement. 

I get quite concerned when we are at- 
tacked on every side. Show me a country 
in the world where a dictator or a dictator 
government has moved in and you will find 
that the first group that they must control 
or destroy are the trade unions. They have 
to control or destroy all forms of democracy. 

I can only say, in closing today, that our 
international will join with other organiza- 
tions in making this fight right down the 
line. We will fight first to make a better 
life for everyone, and secondly to get relief 
from Tuft-Hartley. 

Commonsense tells us that as long as we 
have a large segment of our population iil 
fed, ill clothed, ill housed, living in dire 
poverty, we have something with which to be 
concerned. 

History has proved that the abuses of the 
centuries force people to organize and unite 
in order to set up a common front to correct 
such abuses. The AFL-CIO is in the main 
the organization in this country destined to 
help these people in every possible way. 

I call on everyone to continue the fight 
to make a better life for the people men- 
tioned above, and further to do ev 
possible to bring about a better life for the 
underprivileged people all over the world. 


A Journey of Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the St. Petersburg, Fla., Times 
indicates that perhaps the best weapon 
we have against communism is the good, 
simple American. 

One such American, Dr. Alfred P. 
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Seminario, an orthopedic surgeon from 
St. Petersburg in my district, put a dent 
in Communist influence in Africa as a 
volunteer with Project Hope. 

“HOPE was a magic word with the 
people, Dr. Seminario reports after his 
2-month tour with Hope in Conakry, 
Guinea. 

HOPE's biggest impact, however, is on 
the nation’s medical education system. 

During Dr. Seminario's tour of duty, 
for instance, the SS Hope's medical 
staff conducted 3 clinics a week, with 
each of the 25 volunteer doctors on the 
staff examining from 30 to 50 patients 
a day and selecting the most serious or 
most instructive cases for treatment or 
surgery aboard the white hospital ship. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this account of 
Hope in Africa merits the attention of 
my fellow Members, and I ask that the 
Times article be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The article follows: 

From the St. Petersburg (Fla) Times, 

Mar. 30, 1965] 
Duty IN GUINEA Gives SURGEON New SENSE 
or VALUES—A JOURNEY or “HOPE” 
(By Sam Mase of the Times staff) 

“I've never had such a desire to work—to 
take advantage of things we have. It gave 
me a new sense of values.” 

That is what Dr. Alfred P. Seminario, St. 
Petersburg orthopedic surgeon, says hap- 
pened to him as a result of an experience he 
will never forget—a mission of mercy on the 
good ship Hope in the poverty-stricken Re- 
public of Guinea in Africa. : 

“We complain because our air conditioning 
isn’t working. They have practically noth- 
ing. The people are like zombies. They are 
unemployed * * * they have no purpose in 
life. When I took strolls at night in Conakry 
(capital of the Republic of Guinea where 
Hope has been based) I would see hundreds 
1 sleeping on the sidewalks,” he 


Project Hope (health opportunity for 
people everywhere) was created by Dr. Wil- 
liam Walsh in response to an appeal from 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower for an in- 
ternational people-to-people program. 

Dr. Walsh talked the Navy into giving him 
& reserve hospital ship, which he converted 
into a floating medical school. The good ship 
Hope responds to the call for help from 
underdeveloped nations eager for knowledge 
to ease the suffering of their people. 

The ship's staff includes about 25 physi- 
clans, surgeons, and dentists who volunteer 
thelr services for brief periods, Dr. Semi- 
nario joined the ship when it began its mis- 
sion at Conakry last October. He spent 5 


weeks there before he was relieved by an- 


other volunteer orthopedist. 

Dr. Seminario describes sanitary condi- 
tions in Conakry's hospital: “The lowest in 
the world. There was filth and dirt all over 
the hospital, and because there were no 
screens, files were everywhere.” Therefore, 
it became one of Hope’s missions to teach 
sanitation as well as medical techniques. 

The infant mortality rate in Guinea is 
one of the highest in the world, due to lack 
of sanitation, medical supplies, and know- 
how, he said. 

During Dr. Seminario’s tour of duty, the 
Medical staff conducted 3 clinics a week, 
each of the 25 members of the medical staff 
seeing from 30 to 50 patients each day. 
Those who were to be treated or operated 
upon were selected from the clinics. 

"Hope was a magic word with the people. 
Those treated were very grateful.” 

Dr. Seminario sees the work of Hope as 
a powerful weapon against the Communist 
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efforts to win backward nations. He also 
praises the work of the Peace Corps. 

“I was surprised to see a lot of Peace Corps 
personnel there (in Conakry). And they are 
doing a beautiful job. Some of them are 
teaching the natives English; some are 
teaching technical subjects.” 

Summing up his reaction to service with 
Hope, Dr. Seminario says, This, to me, was 
one of the most gratifying things I have 
done in my life.” 


Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
introduced a resolution condemning fur- 
ther persecution, acts of terrorism, and 
confiscation against the Jews in the So- 
viet Union, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a similar resolution which was acted 
upon by the New York State Legislature: 

RESOLUTION 


(Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to condemn antisemitism in the 
Soviet Union and to take steps to prevent 
further persecutions of, and acts of ter- 
rorism and confiscation against, Jews re- 
siding therein) 

Whereas the people of the State of New 
York and of the United States are deeply 
shocked by reports appearing In the press and 
elsewhere concerning the continued oppres- 
sion, persecution, and tyranny of the Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia directed toward 
Russian Jewry residing in Soviet Russia; 
and 

Whereas many acts of terrorism, confisca- 
tion, and persecution have already been com- 
mitted against such Jewry and even more 
serious acts are threatened; and 

Whereas such acts have resulted, unjustly 
and unwarrantedly, in the confiscation of 
property and in the deprivation of rights, 
privileges, and immunities possessed by the 
Jewish people in that country; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States because of its humanitarian interests 
in the various peoples of this country and 
their interest in and relationship to the per- 
secuted Jews of Soviet Russia, should regis- 
ter emphatic protest with the Russian Gov- 
ernment with a firm request that it should 
cease and desist in its program of persecu- 
tion; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has on other occasions intervened and 
interceded in behalf of persecuted minorities 
in other countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States be and they are hereby respectfully 
memorialized to condemn antisemitism in 
the Soviet Union and that the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America be and 
he hereby is respectfully memorialized to 
lodge an official protest on behalf of the 
Government of the United States with the 
Russian Government against the concerted 
attack presently being continued directly 
and indirectly, by the latter government to- 
ward Russian Jews residing in such country 
and that the Department of State be and it 
hereby is respectfully memorialized to em- 
ploy its best diplomatic efforts in an attempt 
to persuade the Russian Government to de- 
sist from any further persecutions and acts 
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of terrorism and confiscation complained of 
in this resolution; and be it further 

Resolved (if the Senate concur), That cop- 
les of this resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Senate of the United States, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of State of the 
United States and to each Member of Con- 
gress duly elected from the State of New York 
and that the latter be urged to do every- 
thing possible to accomplish the purposes of 
this resolution. 

By order of the assembly. 

JOHN T. MCKENNAN, 
Clerk. 

Concurred in, without amendment by or- 

der of the senate, 
GEORGE H. VAN LENGEN, 
Secretary. 


Presidential Work and Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 15 edition of the Washington Post, 
staff writer Edward T. Folliard assesses 
the characteristics which have enabled 
President Johnson to bring such unpar- 
alleled zest and enthusiasm to the most 
awesome job in the world. To my col- 
leagues I commend Mr. Folliard's 
article: 

PRESIDENTIAL WORK AND PLay 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

Lyndon B. Johnson is not the first Presi- 
dent to battle furlously to take over the 
White House only to become disenchanted 
with it as a place to live. 

All of his predecessors in this century have 
managed to get away from the historic man- 
sion for varying periods of time—Calvin 
Coolidge for as long as three months every 
summer. 

Mr, Johnson differs from the others in 
this respect. When he talks about going 
to his ranch in Texas, he says that he can 
get more work done down there. He has 
even arranged to use an office in Austin, Tex., 
65 miles from the LBJ Ranch. He never 
talks about going to Texas for recreation or 
relaxation. 

There are two possible explanations for 
this. He does not realize that the American 
people, most of whom are on a 5-day week, 
expect their President to take it easy occa- 
sionally, or—and this seems more likely— 
he has never learned to relax in the ways of 
his predecessors. 

President Roosevelt, early in his first term, 
used to go to Campobello and sail a boat 
with his sons. Later on he would use a 
cruiser to take him to blue water so that he 
could go after sailfish. In the war years, 
he went to his Hyde Park estate in upstate 
New York nearly every weekend, leaving 
Washington Friday and returning Monday. 

F. D. R. had work to do at Hyde Park—no 
President ever escapes work entirely regard- 
less of where he is—but he went there be- 
cause he wanted to go there and because he 
felt that it was good for him to go there. 

President Truman used to go to Key West 
twice a year—in the early winter and in the 
spring—besides taking frequent breathers at 
his home in Independence, Wherever he 
happened to be, the Missourian took that 
early morning walk. That was for his 
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health. For relaxation, he played poker. and 
there were some mighty games in Key West. 

Mr. Truman also had a liking for bourbon. 
and this and his poker playing led some of 
his fellow Baptists to scold him on one oc- 
casion. The great majority of Americans 
saw nothing wrong with his outings at Key 
West, although they sometimes smiled or 
frowned at pictures of his loud beach shirts. 

President Eisenhower used to enjoy long 
vacations in Colorado, fishing in the Rockies 
or golfing at the Cherry Hills Club in Denver. 
He did, that is, until he was hit by a heart 
attack in 1955, after which he would go to 
Palm Springs, Calif. He used to spend long 
weekends at Gettysburg, too, and got in 
more golf there. 

The American people did not mind this 
at all; indeed, they seemed pleased when 
they learned that Ike did his own cooking 
in the Rockles. There was proof that they 
didn’t mind in the 1956 campaign. The 
Democrats charged that he was a “part- 
time President,” but he won by a bigger 
landslide than in 1952. 

The voters seemed to be saying that they 
would rather have Ike part time than Adlai 
Stevenson full time. 

President Kennedy was very conscientious 
about his job, Just the same, he made 
sure he stayed in shape with long weekends 
on Cape Cod in the summer and with a 
sojourn at Palm Beach in the winter. He 
loved to swim and sail, and to play golf 
22 an old back injury was not bothering 

President Johnson likes to tell of some 
advice that he got from an oldtimer when 
he was a freshman on Capitol Hill—some- 
thing about Wae lawmakers being divided 
between “show horses” and “workhorses." 
Anyway, he became a workhorse on the Hill, 
and he remains one at the White House or 
Texas or wherever he is. 

He doesn't play golf, at least he hasn’t 
played for a long time. He doesn’t fish and 
he doesn’t play poker. He reads only for 
information. He doesn't seem to be in- 
terested in the theater and watches tele- 
vision only for news. 

Photographs Mr. Johnson astride 
a horse at his L.B.J. Ranch may suggest that 
he spends a good deal of time in that fashion. 
But he doesn’t. When he goes to Texas, he 
Spends most of his time working and usually 
he has Cabinet officers and other officials 
down there working with him. 

Is this good? Wouldn't it be better for 
the 36th President—and also for the coun- 
try—if he gave more time to recreation and 
relaxation? 

The average American probably would say 
“yes” to these questions, and, if given a 
chance, would advise Mr. Johnson to take it 
easy occasionally, But he happens to be a 
man for whom politics—that is, the art of 
government—is both a vocation and an 
avocation. 


í 


Test Pilot W. L. (Lou) Everett 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent tragic death of a èourageous and 
talented test pilot who was involved in 
development of a revolutionary new air- 
craft occurred amid circumstances which 
afforded a maximum of publicity. 

This accident occurred on April 27. 
1965. A review of data on this aircraft 
indicates that it is a sound flight con- 
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cept and that the plane should be further 
developed as a valuable addition to our 
air strength. 

The U.S. Army, General Electric Co., 
and the Ryan Aeronautical Co., have 
Made an intensive investigation of the 
plane's integral systems and its per- 
formance data previous to April 27. The 
conversion from fans for vertical flights 
to jets for horizontal flight had been 
Made by these planes more than 1,000 
times. At the time of the April 27 fail- 
ure, the pilot was checking the cockpit 
Prior to converting the aircraft from con- 
ventional jet flight to the fan-powered 
eens used for vertical flight and hover- 

The plane involved had logged more 
than 36 hours of flight time requiring 45 
Conversions from fans to straight jets. 

I share with the Ryan Co., and the 
family and friends of W. L. Lou“ Ever- 
ett their sense of loss, and with the rest 
of the Nation deeply appreciate the con- 
tribution to the future of America’s air- 
craft development that his career repre- 
sented. 


The Courts and Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is becoming more difficult every day to 
fight the battle against obscenity and 
Pornography, and one of the principal 
Teasons is the attitude of the courts. 
There was a time when we could have 
laws to protect the innocent. But in this 
Modern age such laws, when enacted by 
the Congress and/or local legislative 
bodies, are struck down by the courts 
in their zeal to protect the “rights” of 
those who would corrupt our youth and 
met society for the sake of the almighty 


One more example of this attitude on 
the part of the courts is outlined in the 
following editorial appearing in the 
Catholic Virginian recently, which dis- 
Cusses the recent ruling of a Richmond 
Circuit court judge that Virginia’s mo- 

m picture censorship law is unconsti- 
tutional: 

[From the Catholic Virginian] 
N THE BEST CENSOR 

A Richmond circuit court judge’s ruling 
Upsetting Virginia's motion picture censor- 
ship law apparently is going to make It next 
to impossible, for a time at least, to keep 
obscene movies off the screens of the State's 
theaters. 

Judge John Wingo Knowles, following the 
ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court in a simi- 

case involving Maryland’s censorship law, 
Tuled that Virginia's act is enforced uncon- 
Stitutionally. It places unconstitutional 
Prior restraint on film distributors and does 
Rot give them speedy relief in the courts. 

Neither court struck down censorship it- 
Self. In fact, the Supreme Court suggested 
Maryland might change Its law to make it 
Conform to the Constitution. 

Virginia could and should do likewise. An 
effective censorship law is needed. 
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The Richmond Times-Dispatch, com- 
menting editorially on Judge Knowles’ rul- 
ing, said: 

“Some persons say that regardless of the 
legal aspects, the censoring of movies should 
be abandoned in Virginia. Frankly, we, and 
many other Americans, are sick of the filth 
with which the public is being flooded today 
in books, stage plays and movies. Trying to 
stem the tide may be like trying to stop the 
flow of the Mississippi with a spoon. But 
maybe even a gesture in this direction serves 
a purpose in letting the pornography ped- 
dlers know that somebody is concerned about 
what they are doing to the minds and 
morals of Americans—and especially to young 
people.” 

The question of giving Virginia an effec- 
tive censorphip law in harmony with the 
Constitution addresses itself to the general 
assembly, Quite probably, the legislature 
will be asked to make such changes as are 
necessary at its 1966 session. 

It would probably be the middle of 1966 
before a new censorship law with teeth in 
it could become operative. In the interim, 
a lot of filth could be splashed on the screen 
in Virginia. 

All of which points up the fact that the 
best censorship is the individual conscience 
rightly formed. The Legion of Decency pro- 
vides closer screening, probably, than most 
censorship boards. 

Unfortunately, some films are not sub- 
mitted for review by the legion. Movie- 
goers, as a result, must be alert to the un- 
rated films. 


Mr. Speaker, the situation is very dis- 
couraging and I suppose the filth ped- 
dlers hope we will just give up. But the 
battle can be won, and it will be won, by 
an alert and aroused citizenry who will 
insist on adequate legal measures to solve 
this serious problem. 


Martin Luther King on a Tightrope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is becoming increasingly clear 
to many Americans that the great advo- 
cate of civil rights, Martin Luther King, 
is in fact a disciple of conflicting causes. 
While supposedly supporting increased 
freedom for his people at home, his pub- 
lic pronouncements continually echo the 
Communist line whose victory can end 
only in slavery for all Americans. 

Some of us warned a long time ago 
that the agitator of violent demonstra- 
tions and the defiance of law and order 
possessed two faces. Now others are 
worried about. where he may be leading 
his well-intentioned, but unsuspecting 
followers. There is every indication that 
one of King’s chief supporters, the occu- 
pant of the White House, may be losing 
some of his admiration for the self-styled 
saviour. 

The following column by Holmes Alex- 
ander from a recent issue of the Mont- 
gomery Advertiser points up some of the 
problems of the King-Johnson relation- 
ship: 
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DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA DISPATCH 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTon—Dr, Martin Luther King is 
somewhere in the revolving door between 
the vestibule of power and the great out- 
doors of White House disfavor. 

There is persuasive information that Pres- 
ident Johnson the yoting rights bill 
as his last legislative obligation to the Negro 
revolutionaries whom Dr. King leads, and 
that the Nobel Peace Prize winner may find 
himself on the pavement for reasons as- 
signed, such as: 

Dr. King still stands under the thunder- 
ous indictment of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, who called him a continental Mar, 
and it's very difficult for anybody to be 
simultaneously registered in the good book 
of Mr. President and the bad book of Mr, 
Hoover. 


Dr. King has publicly deprecated the 
President's war policy in Vietnam. LB. J. is 
apt to be touchy on the point which the 
Negro leader makes; namely, that we can't 
afford to support both a war against commu- 
nism and the war on poverty. 

Finally, Dr. King has not fully renounced 
his shoot-from-the-hip plan for a leftwing 
boycott of southern industries and products. 

Dr, King, in fact, begins to resemble Dr. 
Nemesis to the Johnson administration. He 
embodies just about all of the possible dis- 
asters which could befall the Great Society 
and tarnish its record in history, not to say 
its reelection chances. The ca 
which the Democratic future watchers most 
fear are three in number. 

No. 1 dread is that the protests against the 


the homefront. The President has smashed 
down most of the opposition he encountered 
in the Senate. He has been able to keep the 
big, powerful, pacifist newspapers from treat- 
ing him the way they treated Barry Gold- 
water for taking the militant line against 
communism, But recent street demonstra- 
tions which President Johnson had a chance 
to witness from the White House windows 
clearly called for harshness against Alabama 
but softness toward communism in Asia. A 
marriage of minds, performed by the 
Reverend King, between the Negro radicals 
and the peacemongers could breed real trou- 
ble for the administration. 

No. 2 dread is of domestic lawlessness. The 
proposed doubling of the District of Colum- 
bia police force (following a report which 
showed violent crime in April 1965 up 25 per- 


Presidency. It is no longer altogether un- 
couth to note a connection between the 
crime rates and the Negro population. A 
State Governor, holding a Washington press 
conference, dropped a heavy remark about 
“nonviolent brickthrowers“ with partic- 
ular reference to some of Dr. King's follow- 
ers. There is no doubt that Dr. King can 
give the administration the kind of long hot 
summer it hopes to avert. 

Lastly, Dr. King's threatened boycott, al- 
though currently in abeyance, is a threat to 
the national prosperity in which the admin- 
istration places so much reliance and pride. 
Mississippi, one of the Southern States on 
Dr. King's target chart, has just dispatched 
a trade mission to Europe with the blessings 
There is a 


Mississippi products in West Europe. 
now it’s hard to tell whether Dr, 
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America, the Citadel of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or i 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the excellent programs 
sponsored by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary is its Americanism program, A 
part of that program is an essay contest 
conducted in the schools of the State. 
The title selected this year was, Ameri- 
canism, the Citadel of Freedom.” The 
winning essay for the 10, 11, and 12 
grades was Miss Pam Widner, of Westby, 
Wis., and I submit for the consideration 
of the Members and readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the prize-winning es- 
say by Pam Widner. I am proud of the 
excellent work of this young lady and 
also of the work of Bill Hasse, of Caze- 
novia, Wis., whose essay won second 
place. I hope this recognition will en- 
courage a continuance of this activity by 
the American Legion Auxiliary and stim- 
ulate additional interest in the program 
among young Americans. 

AMERICA, THE CITADEL OF FREEDOM 
(By Pam Widner, Westby, Wis.) 

What an emotional picture this phrase 
brings to the minds of Americans. Stirring 
sights and scenes of past and present 
America. The red, white, and blue “freedom” 
fiag, the cracked Liberty Bell, Francis Scott 
Key composing during the heat of a battle 
while looking at “Old Glory.” 

A hot, stuffy room where several learned 
men bitterly discuss and argue over a docu- 
ment which begins “We, the people—.” 
Later, more discussion and ent. This 
time the subject of attention is called a 
Bill of Rights. It has to do with the basic 
freedoms demanded by the States, and again 
the word. Wars. Men dying to preserve 
the freedoms they have established—men dy- 
ing to preserve the country where these 
freedoms flourish. Development and growth 
of a mation. An expanding nation of men 
and women of high ideals and values. 

We think too, of the thrill of cheering a 
gigantic missle as science endeavors to fur- 
ther the borders of freedom. The satisfied 
and grateful feeling when your contribution 
to medical research have conquered another 
enemy of society, The accomplishments and 
graves of great leaders who have devoted 
their lives to the preservation of American 
liberties. - 

These symbolic footnotes to history are 
familiar to us all. Not so many of us, how- 
ever, consider and reflect the most important 
freedoms that we sometimes tend to dis- 
regard and take for granted. But what would 
happen if we could not go to church of Sun- 
day morning; we could not have Easter and 
Christmas; if there would be no hope of 
being saved? Suppose the government regu- 
lated all transportation and checked all 
mail—even letters to your loved ones. Your 
daily newspaper and news magazines would 
all give the same views. Or perhaps your 
children were taken out of school after eighth 
grade or maybe high school—what about the 
college you had intended for them? How 
would you react to curtailing all political 
activities? No fundraising organizations, 
nor convention, nor election days. 

It's a thought, but many peo- 
Ples of the world live—rather, exist without 
even knowledge of such things. A highly 
organized secrecy machine? No. More cor- 
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rectly a military control system—control of 
everything. And still such people are com- 
placent. How can you be dissatisfied if you 
know of nothing better. Only an ugly mem- 
ory of things much worse. Yet we com- 
Plain, we criticize, we improve. 

This system of freedom was not pro- 
pounded to be perfect. Very prevalent to- 
day is the Negro problem, the Appalachian 
problem, the query of foreign policy. But 
ours is fashioned from the greatest political 
ideas and successful government ideals of the 
centuries. It is a slow, complicated process; 
and intricate system, yet so much better 
than any other form of contro} it Is hailed 
as the beginning of modern world democracy. 

The American system puts the governing 
power in the hands of lts people. They 
fought and died for the right to do so. They 
expanded and nourished its growth. They 
now continue to preserve and improve it, 
Americans, accept thankfully your respon- 
sibility to uphold and protect your Ameri- 
ca—citadel of your freedom. 


Kudos for L. B. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, when going 
through a backlog of newspapers from 
my district recently, I was very pleased 
to come across an editorial from the 
April 27 issue of the Fresno Bee which so 
aptly expresses my own admiration for 
the astuteness and abilities of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson that I would like to 
call it to the attention of my colleagues 
and request permission to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

L.B.J. Has History WORKING FOR HIM 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has every 
right to look back upon the first months of 
the present Congress with more than a pinch 
of self-satisfaction. Up to now, it has been 
pretty much of a Johnson show. 

He already has won a public aid to edu- 
cation program and has signed it into law. 
He is assured of Federal programs for hospi- 
tal care for the aged, tied to social security. 
He will get an expanded war against pov- 
erty bill. Congress has made It clear, as well, 
it will give him a voting rights bill—the only 
question being when and in what form, 

Moreover, Congress is sympathetic to his 
urgings for legislation to attack water pol- 
lution, to buy up park lands for the people, 
to beautify the countryside, to rewrite farm 
programs, to assault cancer and heart 
disease, to turn to that long overdue job 
of rewriting the Nation’s immigration laws, 
to encourage the arts, to create a more re- 
alistic presidential succession statute, These 
and others. 

The Johnson magic is working. 

The President has certain things working 
for him which are indispensable to winning 
congressional support. 

i The most important, perhaps, is momen- 
um, 

Many of the programs for which Johnson 
is winning support are based on ideas ex- 
pressed years ago and which are just now 

to take hold. For instance: The 
concept that education is more than a local 
district concern, it is a national concern; 
the principle that none of the aged should 
go without medical attention simply because 
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they have no bank accounts; the fact that 
despoliation is a national crime against the 
people as well as against nature; the convic- 
tion that poverty is more than a city or a 
county or a State concern—that it Is a so- 
cial concern and therefore a problem for 
the general society. 

Think back for a moment to the hours of 
past American Presidents, particularly to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman 
and John F. Kennedy, and their urgings for 
programs geared to the people’s needs where 
they live, and Johnson's urgings sound great- 
ly similar. 

All have in common a broad concern for 
the people and through the people for the 
national good. It would be pleasant to in- 
clude Dwight D, Eisenhower among these 
but it would not be faithful: He had no less 
an affection for the people, but he differed 
sharply, in his attitudes, on means. 


Unpleasant Necessity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, editorials 
recently appearing in the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and the Fort Worth 
Press concerning Presidential action in 
the Dominican Republic present com- 
mentaries well worth general reading. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit herewith the two editorials re- 
ferred to: 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex) Press, May 3, 
1965] 


UNPLEASANT NECESSITY? 


Sending U.S. forces to the neighboring 
Dominican Republic was an act of necessity. 
We may deplore the necessity, but we cannot 
deplore the action. President Johnson's 
prompt decision illustrated the courage of 
commonsense, The action had to be swift, 
or not at all. 

There are signs that some members of the 
Organization of American States are un- 
happy with this action. But the United 
States merely did what the OAS could and 
should have done, had it been equipped. If 
the action had awaited time for the OAS to 
go through its usual mumbo-jumbo, it would 
have been too late. 

The urgent issue was the rescue of Ameri- 
cans whose lives were in danger. That is a 
first duty of the American Government in 
any situation. Rescue of other nationals who 
wanted to leave, including even some Domini- 
cans, could be nothing more than an act of 
mercy, 

President Johnson says the disorder was 
being pushed by Communist elements. 

The Western Hemisphere cannot tolerate 
any more Castros in its middle. Whatever 
is necessary to prevent a Communist take- 
over in any American country, big or little, 
ought to be undertaken in self-protection for 
the whole area, especially the countries of 
Central and South America. 

The United States already has announced 
it is prepared to “transfer its responsibility 
to the OAS at the earliest possible moment.” 

The sooner our forces can leave the better 
Americans will like it. But we will not leave 
US. citizens, or other innocent victims, to 
the mercies of mob rule, whether inspired by 
local ruffians or more sinister elements. 

Until then, the whole hemisphere should 
have but a single, prayerful hope: That some 
leaders in the Dominican Republic can estab- 
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lish a stable, non-Communist government. 
capable of keeping order—and quickly. 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram, 
May 5, 1965] 


MONROE DOCTRINE REVIVED? 


President Johnson may have revived the 
Monroe Doctrine in a new form in two ad- 
dresses about the trouble in the Dominican 
Republic. He told a television audience that 
“the American nations cannot, must not, 
and will not permit the establishment of 
another Communist government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Later, he spoke at a Washington meeting 
of the Legislative Council of the AFL-CIO 
Building Trades Department and sald that 
“we don't propose to sit here in our rocking 
chair on our folded hands and let the Com- 
munists set up any government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

When President James Monroe made his 
famous pronouncement he was warning Eu- 


make it a hemispheric declaration. His suc- 
cess in that attempt will be Judged by the 
support he receives from other American na- 
tions. 

There is much more reason now than in 
the time of President Monroe for hemispheric 
participation In a warning, backed by force 
where necessary, against extending in this 
part of the world a system which by the 
Public pronouncement of its leaders has a 
purpose of promoting revolution in non- 
Communist countries, with a view to even- 
tual world domination. 

A great hindrance to hemispheric coopera- 
tion In this matter is the just and proper 
Opposition to any interference by one na- 
tion in the affairs of another. This opposi- 
tion is right. The principle of noninterfer- 
ence is sound, and it ought to be observed. 
Sometimes, though, the attempts to observe 
it are self-defeating. They are self-defeating 
when they condemn as intervention, and 
Sometimes. prevent, an action to defend 
against intervention, 

The United States has been showing more 
military muscle lately in some places where 
it ought to be shown. It still, however, 
has not taken the diplomatic offensive at 
some times when it should not be on the 
defensive against charges of intervention. 
Instead of defending its intervention in the 
Dominican Republic, the United States could 
have led off with intervention charges against 
Cuba and, directly or indirectly, against the 
Soviet Union and Peiping, China. If charges 
of intervention were placed where they be- 
long and the evidence produced, there would 
be less reason for Latin American states to 
look with distrust upon an action by the 
United States to defend the hemisphere 
against intervention. 

Somehow or other, if the American states 
hope to protect themselves against inter- 
vention, there has to be a way of doing some- 
thing about it. 


Colonel O’Meara and the Veterans’ 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 
Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Veterans’ Administration has quite prop- 
erly become one of our greatest Federal 
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institutions and its important role in 
the daily lives of many millions of our 
men, women, and children is understood 
and appreciated by too few of our people. 

One of the most efficiently operated 
Veterans’ Administration regional offices 
in the United States is the Hartford, 
Conn., office which is under the direction 
of Col. Edward W. O'Meara with whom I 
have had the pleasure of working for 
many years. I was delighted to read in 
the May 18, 1965 edition of the New 
Britain, Conn., Herald, an article by an- 
other old friend, Arthur E. McEvoy, man- 
aging editor emeritus of the Herald, who 
in his capacity as “The Observer” 
brought home the fact that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration today is the biggest 
business organization in the United 
States and detailed its broad and vital 
services. 

Mr. Speaker, in recognition of the 
laudable performance of Colonel O'Meara 
and of the Hartford regional office in its 
dedication to the administration of an 
established program of humanitarianism,; 
I attach herewith the text of Mr. Me- 
Evoy’s column, “State VA Part of Largest 
Business Firm in United States”: 

Tue OBSERVER: Strate VA Part oF LARGEST 
BUSINESS FIRM IN UNITED STATES 
(By Arthur E. McEvoy) 

Twenty years after V-E Day and, the end of 
World War II the Veterans’ Administration, 
through its Hartford office, is disbursing 
more than $70 million annually in Connect- 
icut to administer many programs for the 
benefit of men and women who were in the 
military service in two world wars and their 
dependent survivors. 

In the new Federal Building in the capital 
city, around which the activities of the VA 
in Connecticut revolve, many functions af- 
fecting the lives of ex-GI's, their widows and 
children are carried out by the staff of Col. 
Edward W. O'Meara, regional menager: 

SERVICES LISTED 
These include compensation payments, 


-pensions, educational allowances, grants to 


paraplegic veterans of $10,000 toward bulld- 
ing or buying a home and benefits to widows 
and minor children. The extent of the 
transactions may be visualized by the num- 
ber of checks issued in April. In that month 
chacks went to 42,479 living veterans and 
13,973 to widows, widows and children or 
children alone. Of the latter figure, 6,582 
went to the World War I account and 6,401 to 
World War II beneficiaries. 

In à display case in the main corridor of 
VA regional headquarters is a newspaper 
article saying “Today, the biggest business 
organization in the United States is not Gen- 
eral Motors or A.T. & T. but the Veterans’ 
Administration. Veterans and their im- 
mediate families comprise almost half the 
total U.S. population and the VA has some 
22 million ‘customers’ in its active files.” 


UNIQUE SYSTEM 


The Hartford office has records of 235,000 
of the 350,000 veterans in Connecticut. Ina 
forest of steel cabinets are their military his- 
tory, data on medical examinations and treat- 
ments as well as two-way correspondence. A 
unique filing system Installed as an experi- 
ment for possible use throughout the Nation 
enables members of the staff to find a folder 
enclosing any veteran's record with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. 

Specialists fill many posts in the Hartford 
office. A tour discloses the desks of physi- 
cians, lawyers, construction experts, occupa- 
tion experts, loan administration agents, in- 
surance underwriters and accountants, & 
cross section of the professional fields, Other 
employees vital to the operation are Flexo- 
writer operators, stenographers, distaphone 


‘ 
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operators. In addition are many requiring 
special skills or understanding. 
GOOD MORTGAGE RISKS 


In the Loan Guarantee Division are ap- 
proximately 95,000 mortgage loans which the 
office has guaranteed amounting to about 
$1 Dillion. “Evidence of how our veterans 
have taken care of thelr mortgage obliga- 
tions is indicated by the remarkably low loss 
ratio which is three-tenths of 1 percent.” 
said Colonel O'Meara, adding, This, I think 
anyone would say, is an extraordinary rec- 
ord.” 

Versatile machines speed the work and 
make possible swift handling of an enormous 
amount of business transacted. By means of 
& telecommunication system about 520 mes- 
sages are sent out monthly and about 525 
received. The office can and does speak 
with all VA installations in the country 
through a series of relays. 


SUPERVISES ESTATES 


The mail desk handles about 70,000 pieces 
of mail a month, 40,000 incoming and 30,000 
outgoing. Of those received about 7,000 are 
processed by a mechanical locator index that 
looked to this writer like a small scale ferris 
wheel. A push of a button brings within 
reach of the operator's hand the addresses 
of many thousands of veterans in the State. 

Many unanticipated problems are handled 
by the chief attorney's office which also ex- 
ercises supervision over estates. amounting 
to $9 million of some 6,300 incompetent 
veterans as well as beneficiaries and minor 
children. 

During the fiscal year 1964, $72,500,000 was 
expended in Connecticut to carry out various 
functions of the regional Hartford office. 
This undertaking was accomplished by a staff 
of 118 whose working space and appurte- 
nances occupy 30,500 square feet, the entire 
first floor of the Federal building. 

Colonel O'Meara, who heads this big op- 
eration, is no stranger to New Britain. He 
was the first manager of the social security 
office in this city. 


Biennial Awards Meeting of the Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last evening 
in the city of Washington, D.C., the bien- 
nial awards meeting of the Americans for 
Constitutional Action was held. Present 
were the officers and trustees of this body 
dedicated to preservation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and their 
purpose was to award the biennial cer- 
tificates to Congressmen of both Houses 
who, in their opinion, had supported leg- 
islative measures sustaining, strengthen- 
ing, and defending the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the Constitution as defined by 
the Founding Fathers of our Republic. 

Many fine words were spoken by Adm. 
Ben Moreell, chairman of the board of 
trustees, but I thought in these days 
when we are considering the reorgan- 
ization of the Congress, that the words 
of the president of Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action, retired Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane, U.S. Army, were par- 
ticularly apropos. They are: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am greatly hon- 
ored this evening to be associated with Ad- 
miral Moreell, Governor Edison, and other 
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members of our board of trustees in repre- 
senting Americans for Constitutional Action. 
We speak for the thousands of our members 
throughout the country who are here in spirit 
to honor our distinguished guests. 

The deep and single-minded concern of 
Americans for Constitutional Action is the 
election of constitutional conservatives to 
Congress. We think that the Congress is the 
very heart of constitutional government. 
It is the basic branch in our Government of 
divided powers. Congress can pass laws over 
a Presidential veto, it can impeach a Presi- 
dent or a Supreme Court Justice. The Con- 
stitution does prudently divide the powers of 
Government, but it places the ultimate re- 
sponsibility upon the representatives of the 
people in the Congress. 

Today, the Congress is challenged by the 
emergence of a new force in our national life, 
the political party. The political party 
bridges those divisions of the governmental 
power so carefully incorporated in our Con- 
stitution. Its interests are to unite the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial powers in 
service to the party. 

I do not suggest that the political party is 
an evil influence, but only that it is a dan- 
gerous influence, It is natural and right that 
men and women of like mind should be as- 
sociated in their political endeavors. It is 
essential, however, that all such associations 
be subordinated to the fundamental law and 
spirit of the Constitution. The evil grows 
when men place their allegiance to party 
above their allegiance to the Constitution. 

Individual Members of Congress cannot 
alone withstand the pressures of our pow- 
erful executive branch, Only the Congress 
as a whole, conscious of its own responsibil- 
ities and aware of the encroachments of the 
executive and judicial branches, can act ef- 
Tectively to protect its Members from the 
executive power. 

Congress is not an effective body today. 
It does not protect its Members from the 
executive retribution. 

We honor tonight those Members of the 
88th Congress who persevered in their dedi- 
cation to the Constitution they were sworn 
to uphold. Like the Greeks at Thermopylae, 
they hold a redoubt which is vital to the sur- 
vival of our country. We applaud their vision 
and courage and we summon all of our people 
to rally to the noble cause which they so 
ably serve. 


The Great Society Is Not for Indians— 
Indians Ignored in Great Society Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, in a column which appeared in the 
_ Gadsden Times of Gadsden, Ala., on May 
23, Paul Harvey reminds us of the indif- 
ference of the social planners and the 
architects of the Great Society to the 
plight of the American Indians. 

There is more than a little hypocrisy 
in the constant beating of the drums for 
the alleged injustices against Negroes 
while we complacently allow discrimina- 
tion, denial of civil rights and abject 
poverty to exist for the Indians. 

I include Mr. Harvey’s column and 
commend it to you for careful study: 

Tse Great Socrery Is Nor ror INDIANS 


There's nothing “great” about the Great 
Society to the American Indian, 
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His poverty is unimproved and unnoticed. 

He is as discriminated against as ever. 

Nobody is or demonstrating 
in behalf of the American Indian though his 
constitutional rights are contradicted, and, 
for many, the economic need is desperate. 

Certainly there are enough Federal em- 
ployees assigned to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. We are supporting one bureaucrat 
for eyery 30 Indians. 

Unemployment nationally is about 5 per- 
cent. Unemployment among reservation 
Indians ls 49 percent. 

The average American lives to be 62. The 
average Indian dies at 42. 

A diet of cornmeal, flour, rice, beans, lard, 
and cheese make one paunchy, but not 
healthy. 

A dozen sleeping in a one-room shack is 
the kind of deprivation we bleed over in 
Asia and ignore in our own midst, 

The Constitution specifically guarantees 
the rights of “every person * * *.” 

Yet tribal lands, property, and assets are 
administered by the Great White Father in 
Washington. 

Further, in much the same manner which 
the American Negro has found repugnant 
and intolerable, the American Indian has 
been denied “equal” employment opportu- 
nities, 

This stench gets stirred up every few years, 
but nothing comes of it because the Indian 
represents only 380,000 votes and many can't. 
won't, or don't vote anyway. 

The American Association of Indian Affairs 
has urged President Johnson to make a per- 
sonal inspection of impoverished Indian res- 
ervations as he personally inspected Appa- 
lachia, 

The Association's President, Alden Stevens, 
specifically urged the President to witness 
the underprivileged Americans on any of a 
dozen reservations. 

The Sioux at Devils Lake, North Dakota. 

Or Rocky Mountain Reservation, Montana, 

Or the Shoshone-Bancock Reservation, 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 

You will hear much from the Department 
of Interior about the “mutual help housing 
program” for Indians. But the larger issues 
of discrimination in employment, wide- 
spread deprivation and second-class citizen- 


goes unchall 
President Johnson has acknowledged that 
“our Indian people suffer more from poverty 
today than any other group in Amer- 
ica * * 

So, since everybody“ the in- 
justice and the need, the conclusion is ines- 
capable; 

Our much-vaunted compassion for the 
rights of minorities is nine parts hypocrisy as 
long as we continue to exclude this minority 
from our Great Society. Five hundred years 
is patience enough. 

Now you know why the Indian says “Ugh.” 


Cross-Florida Barge Canal—Boom to 
Defense, Economy, Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, on July 
23, 1942, legislation authorizing the con- 
struction of the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal was approved, based on a sound 
recommendation by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The Engineers testified to the 
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House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors: 

The value of the barge canal in time of 
war, together with the prospective benefits 
to be anticipated in normal times, is suf- 
ficient to warrant its construction, 


A decade later, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in a memorandum to President 
Truman, said that the project “will pro- 
vide an additional and shorter line of 
communication between the gulf coast 
and the east coast and would thus re- 
duce exposure of shipping to submarine 
attack.” 

Just 10 years after that statement, 
Chairman Carl Vinson of the powerful 
House Armed Services Committee, wrote: 

The proposed Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
has great defense potentialities. 


Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to tell the 
House that the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal is now being consrtucted and 
funds have been approved by the Con- 
gress for the initial construction, which 
is proceeding at both ends of the 107- 
mile canal near the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Corps of Engineers have reported 
that the canal is economically justified, 
and this justification is improving with 
the discovery and development of a large 
phosphate mining area in north-central 
Florida. The canal will not only be of 
prime importance to the national defense 
of our country, especially in these critical 
time in the Caribbean, but it will help 
the economic development of the whole 
country. 

Incidental to the defense and economic 
factors, the Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
will also open up large new recreation 
areas, as pointed out by the following 
article from the Florida Times-Union, 
written by Russ Oleson: 

[From the Florida Times-Union, May 19, 
1965} 
CHECKING WITH THE Press Box 
(By Russ Oleson) 

Pleasure boaters in northeast Florida are 
going to have whole new avenues of thought 
and activity once the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal is opened to traffic. 

Along with the construction of the 185- 
mile waterway from Jacksonville to Yankee- 
town will be the development of multiple 
recreation and conservation areas. 

From deep water in the St. Johns River 
near Palatka to deep water in the Gulf of 
Mexico near Yankeetown is a distance of 107 
miles. Corps of officials said the 
canal will be 12 feet deep the majority of the 
distance with a bottom width of 150 feet. 

In a description of what is being planned 
the canal authority of Florida has given us 
A preview of what is to come with “long- 
Tange and almost unlimited boating possi- 
bilities foremost and probably the easiest 
to foresee at this stage of canal development. 

“Literally hundreds of pleasure craft will 
be able to cross from one coast of Florida to 
the other on the same day, collectively or 
individually, and travel a protected water- 
way. This activity alone will cause, through 
necessity and demand, the construction of 
off-canal marinas and overnight facilities. 
For both pleasure and commercial craft this 
cross-Florida route would be a saving of 611 
miles by e Florida Keys and 356 miles 
via Okeecho! waterways.” 

Local clubs have voiced an interest in 
cruising the canal once it opens. 

T. T. Cox, commodore of the Jacksonville 
Outboard Club, said his group has discussed 
the possibility of cruising the waterway but 
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termed any plans premature since the open- 
ing is still far off. 

“We no doubt will cruise the canal.“ Cox 
declared, “and it would probably come off 
as a 3-day trip, possibly over a Fourth of 
July or Labor Day outing. 

“We probably would put in at Palatka and 
cruise the 107 miles—that would take us a 
little over 4 hours actual running time and 
then add time for going through the five 


locks that will be on the strip. All in all, it. 


would be a full day's trip,” he added. 
POWER SQUADRON READY TO GO 

Henry Kuehn, safety officer of the Jack- 
sonville Power Squadron, said his group also 
has discussed cruising the canal. 

It will be something new and interest- 
lng.“ he said. “No doubt we will be using 
13. 

Commodore Joe Flynn of the Gator Out- 
board Club said his group will schedule trips, 
probably annually, on the canal. Other 
clubs in this section of the State which 
Probably will use the waterway include the 
Fernandina Beach Boating Club, Orange 
Park Outboard Club, plus groups in St. Au- 
gustine, Palatka and others, 

“At this stage of the construction of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal ($17,321,935 in 
construction work awarded through early 
1965 and an additional $12,540,000 planned 
in fiscal year 1966 for a total of nearly $30 
million) it is still too early to pinpoint spe- 
ciñe marinas, swimming beaches, boat trails, 
camping sites, or fishing grounds," the canal 
authority said. 

“But all parties involved, chiefly the Fed- 
eral Government and the State of Florida, 
represented by several bodies, are unani- 
mously pledged and obligated to develop 
multiple recreation and conservation areas," 
it added. 

Some 285 miles of new shoreline will be 
added within the State along with 30,000 
acres of surface water. 

So it is evident much land and shoreline 
for countless parks, camping areas, swim- 
ming beaches and fishing areas will be added. 

OKLAWAHA PORTION TO BE SPARED 


The report was specific to point out that 
“the Oklawaha River below Rodman Dam 
(near St. Johns River) will remain as it is, 
its scenic pleasures untouched and even more 
valuable because more will be able to enjoy 
them.” 

The Oklawaha River is a favorite cruising 
stream of many boating clubs in the State 
because of its natural beauty and interest- 
ing course. 

Gene Brown of the Corps of Engineers 
Sald last night the target date for comple- 
tion is scheduled in about 7 years, depend- 
ing upon how fast Congress appropriates the 
money each year.“ It will cost an estimated 
$158 million. 

“Five of the one hundred and seven miles 
haye been completed.“ Brown declared. “We 
haye eight contracts underway valued at 
$17,346,702, including two for navigational 
locks, one costing $5.5 million and the other 
$5.6 million. 

“The St. Johns lock is 5 percent completed 
and the Inglis lock, on the gulf coast side, 
ls just started—the St. Johns lock will cost 
85.5 million. Each will require about 2 years 
0 complete. 

“Other locks will include Eureka lock and 
dam, Dunnellon and Silver Springs,” Brown 
udded, 

Two miles of the canal nre now navigable 
from the St..Johns River to the site of the 
St. Johns lock, 7 miles southwest of Palatka 
henr Stokes Landing and a portion of the 
West side of the canal, also is navigable. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson has requested 
$10 million for the barge canal for the fiscal 
year starting July 1. Brown said if Con- 
gress approves it the money will be used to 
Start work on Rodman Dam and on the 
Eureka lock and dam, 
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Crime Is the Blight on the Nation’s Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, no matter how its cause is justi- 
fied or how sugar-coated the sociologists 
try to make it, Washington is a crime- 
ridden city. The streets are not safe at 
night. In fact, daylight muggings, rob- 
beries, assaults, and rape are common- 
place. 

I do not enjoy pointing out these facts. 
Every American citizen loves Washing- 
ton, not only because it is the Capital of 
our great Nation, but also because of its 
natural beauty, its historic shrines, its 
hallowed traditions. But the brutal fact 
is that it is being taken over by the crim- 
inal element and good citizens must live 
in daily fear. The only way we can 
change this situation is to face the fact, 
admit our failure to deal properly with 
those who commit crime, and return 
Washington to the peaceful, law-abiding 
city of beauty and inspiration it once 
was. 

The national writer, Andrew Tully, in 
a recent column in the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser, reminds us of things we who 
live and work in the Washington area 
know to be true. 

His column follows: 

NATIONAL WHIRLIGIG 
(By Andrew Tully) 

WasHInGTON.—The Nation's Capital is 
making its annual appeal to the citizenry to 
come one, come all, and see Washington first, 
and I am for that because I have enjoyed 
a long love affair with this city. But folks, 
be sure to bring your own bodyguard. 

Washington is a dangerous city these days, 
and not only for southern mayors seeking 
midnight excitement in Negro neighbor- 
hoods, Given a choice, I would prefer find- 
ing myself strolling along the Singapore 
waterfront after dark than trying to man- 
age three blocks of Pennsylvania Avenue in 
search of a pack of cigarettes. Capitol Hill 
at 10 p.m. holds far more terror than a beli- 
copter hop over guerrilla positions in Viet- 
nam. 

Blood in the gutters: Headlines in Wash- 
ington newspapers tell the daily: 
“Women Beaten and Robbed,” “Youths Slay 
Liquorstore Owner,” “Policeman Killed in 
Holdup." If the District of Columbia had 
a government instead of a Congress, it would 
plead with President Johnson to send troops. 

J. Edgar Hoover has put it bluntly. The 
FBI Director reports that crime in the United 
States since 1958 had gone up five times fast- 
er than the Nation's population. He asserts 
that citizens of Washington, New York, and 
Chicago cannot walk the streets “without 
being mugged, raped, or robbed.” And he 
has put his finger on one of the major causes 
for this situation, to wit, the tendency of the 
courts to pay more heed to the rights of the 
criminal than to the rights of the law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

Confess—and go free: Washington's courts, 
which sometimes seem to fill the role of 
ex officio defense counsel, have been particu- 
larly idiotic in this respect. One of many 
examples was provided the other day by the 
U.S. court of appeals which reversed a man- 
slaughter conviction on the grounds the de- 
fendant's rights had been infringed. 
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In a 2-to-1 ruling, the court held that the 
defendant had been subjected to unfair 
treatment by police because he had been 
questioned for 5 minutes before he con- 
fessed to the crime. It ignored the circum- 
stance that the defendant confessed in his 
wife's presence after the two had conferred 
privately. 

This reversal, like so many others, was 
based on the so-called Mallory rule which 
struck at the ancient and improper police 
practice of working over a suspect in a back 
room to force him to confess. But in ap- 
proving a Federal rule of evidence, Congress 
had no intention of making it virtually im- 
possible for police to interrogate a Suspect. 
Nor did Congress suggest that a voluntary 
confession be thrown out merely because of 
a delay between arrest and arraignment. 

MOST ARE REPEATERS 

Hoover, in testimony before a House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee, noted that a 
study of persons arrested in 1963 showed that 
75 percent had records of previous arrests. 
This figures. A suspect who cannot be sub- 
jected to reasonable interrogation is a lead- 
pipe cinch to walk out of jail and commit 
another crime. 

I am sorry for kids who never had a chance 
and so wind up slugging gas station attend- 
ants or mugging old ladies. After their first 
offense, they should be given a chance to go 
Straight. But judges should take a realis- 
tically dim view of second and third offend- 
ers, who by Hoover’s figures are the real 
threats to law and order. That lady hurrying 
home after a movie has some rights, too. 


Federal Government and Illinois Partners 
in Crime and Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House how the Federal Government and 
the government of the State of Hlinois 
are partners in filth behind a false front 
of morality. I refer to the fact that 
gambling remains illegal in Illinois so 
that it may be the preserve of the mobs 
who thus finance their many criminal 
ventures—including the political protec- 
tion that keeps all varieties of crime and 
vice free from extermination. Mlinois 
all-stifling crust of crime is the illegiti- 
mate offspring of gambling, by govern- 
ment, although this is one case where 
it is the sire who is receiving the support 
money. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, it is disgusting 
that our Nation and States can be so ig- 
norant of the cancer that immature goy- 
ernment antigambling legislation has al- 
lowed to grow in the tissues of our body 
politic. The extent of this web of filth 
is fantastic. 

Last year, the parimutuel turnover in 
Illinois came to $425 million. Testi- 
mony before the McClellan committee 
pegged off-track betting $50 billion an- 
nually, as about 42 percent of illegal 
gambling, making the Nation illegal gam- 
bling total about $120 billion. On a 
population basis, Illinois would have $6.6 
billion of this. No wonder Ilinois is a 
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dream come truc forthe mob. They get 
10 percent of the gross turnover. The 
people of Illinois have no one to blame 
but the duly elected State and Federal 
Governments who allow gambling to re- 
main illegal and uncontrolled. 

Only government controlled and regu- 
lated gambling will take essential gam- 
bling revenues out of the slimy coffers of 
the underworld. Until then, the State 
and Federal Governments will be part- 
ners in drug syndicates and prostitution 
rings just as if those governments were 
consciously bankrolling perversion and 
filth. This cocomplacency in crime has 
made the two governments joint financ- 
ers of filth, joint fingers on the Chicago 
killer's trigger or addict's dope needle. 

I urge my fellow Members of Congress 
to mobilize themselves in favor of gov- 
ernment-run gambling so that they may 
overcome this cruel perversion of the re- 
lationship between morality and govern- 
ment. A national lottery in the United 
States would be a forward step in the 
right direction. 


Our Foreign Policy: Enlightened Self- 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speak- 
er, a recent editorial in the Anchor- 
age Times, a leading Alaska newspaper, 
illustrates well the capability of the press 
to responsibly report and interpret U.S. 
actions abroad and our country’s for- 
eign policy underlying those actions. 
Readers of this editorial, which I 
insert following my remarks, are certain- 
ly better able to understand today's 
world, and better able to understand 
what lies behind the hard foreign pol- 
icy decisions President Johnson must 
make: 

Counts To CONTINUE THORNS TO 
AMERICANS 

Fat, prosperous America, although dis- 
turbed right now about the war in Vietnam, 
had better get used to the idea of trouble 
around the world for many years to come 
and U.S. involvement in it. 

This gloomy forecast is pieced together 
from statements by President Johnson in 
the past month. The central theme of his 
philosophy in foreign affairs—as with Pres- 


Communism, determined to spread ita gos- 
pel, will try aggression where and when it 
thinks it can and the job of this country, 
for its own sake and survival, is to stop 
the expansion. 

When Johnson on April 7 at Baltimore ex- 
plained American. participation in the war 
in Vietnam, he gave two reasons. But the 
one he placed second then is the one he has 
just put first now. 

At that time he said the American pol- 
icy was to help the people of South Viet- 
nam defend themselves against Communist 
attack to preserve their Independence and to 
prevent the spread of communism. 
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In the 20 days since that talk two things 
have happended: the Communists have ig- 
nored his proposal for “unconditional dis- 
cussions” and criticism of Johnson's policy 
has increased, particularly at home. 

Then Tuesday at his news conference, 
before reporters could ask a question, he 
again set forth upon an explanation about 
Vietnam, but the emphasis now was almost 
entirely upon this: 

He said defeat in South Vietnam would 
not only deliver a friendly nation to “terror 
and repression” but would “encourage and 
spur on those who seek to conquer all free 
nations that, are within their reach.” 

He added: “Our own welfare, our own free- 
dom, would be in great danger.” 

This makes the basic American policy self- 
interest. Johnson didn't put it that bluntly. 
But John Foster Dulles did back in the 1950's 
when he was Secretary of State. He said 
American policy was “enlightened self- 
interest.” 

To show that he was not originating a 
policy of stopping communism wherever it 
tried to push, but only continuing one laid 
down long ago by his predecessors and that 
it had been blessed by success, Johnson said: 

“Wherever we have stood firm, on 
has been halted, peace has been restored, and 
liberty has been maintained. 

“This was true under President Truman, 
under President Eisenhower, under Presi- 
dent Kennedy, and it will be true again in 
southeast Asia.” 

If this seems to say the United States can 
look forward for many years to getting in- 
volved in struggles with communism around 
the world, Johnson said so plainly enough 
in his April 7 talk: 

“This -will be a disorderly planet for a 
long time. 

“We will always oppose the effort of one 
nation to conquer another. We will do this 
because our own security is at stake. The 
central lesson of our time is that aggression 
is never satisfied.” 

Just in case affluent Americans got gloomy 
at the thought of it, Johnson asked a ques- 
tion, citing American involvement in Viet- 
nam: 

“Why must this Nation hazard its ease, 
its Interest, and its power for the sake of a 
people so far away?” 

He then answered his own question: 

“We fight because we must If we are to 
live in a world where every country can shape 
Its own destiny. And only in such a world 
will our own freedom be finally secure. 

“We must deal with the world as It is, if 
it Is ever to be as we wish.” 


They Would Drive the South Out of the 


Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the national hysteria under which 
the Lyndon Johnson voting right bill is 
being passed, there is grave danger that 
we are witnessing the end of this Repub- 
lic. This bill, with so many unconsti- 
tutional provisions, is designed to punish 
the Southern States. It will not change 


to a single degree the plight of the Ne- 


groes; it will not contribute to their 
greatest needs, education, and economic 
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opportunity. In fact, it will make their 
condition worse because it will penalize 
those States where most of the Negroes 
live and where they depend upon the 
white community to provide jobs and 
economic advancement. 

The proponents of the bill are not con- 
cerned with what this bill will do to 
people, It was inspired as a punitive 
measure against the South because the 
people of these six States dared to yote 
their convictions in the last election. Its 
real purpose is to control future elections 
and to insure the continuance of one- 
party government in the South. But you 
of the North cannot deprive six sovereign 
States of this Union of their rights under 
the Constitution without destroying the 
Constitution arid becoming victims of 
the dictatorship which will be the result 
of this destruction. 

The following column by David Law- 
rence in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 25, is a dire warning. I hope 
there are still those who are concerned 
with the preservation of constitutional 
government who may heed the warning 
before this bill becomes law and there is 
no return to freedom: 

Vore BILL Recautts “Tracic Era” 
(By David Lawrence) 

On the day the voting rights bill becomes 
law, a Federal dictatorship will begin. Some 
States will, for all practical purposes, be 
driven out of the Union. They will not be 
able—as is the privilege of all other States 
to enact and enforce certain laws unless the 
Attorney General of the United States, or 
perhaps subsequently a Federal court, de- 
Clares that such State laws may be permitted 
to operate. 

One provision of the pending bill specifies 
that certain States shall not be allowed to 
prescribe the qualifications for their own 
voters if the U.S. Attorney General determines 
that a test or device has been used during 
the 5 preceding years for purposes of dis- 
crimination in individual cases. 

The phrase “test or device” is defined as 
any requirement that as a prerequisite for 
voting or registration for voting, a person 
must “demonstrate the ability to read, write, 
understand, or interpret any matter, demon- 
strate any education achievement or his 
knowledge of any particular subject, possess 
good moral character, or prove his qualifica- 
tions by the voucher of registered voters or 
members of any other class,” 

The Federal Government, therefore, be- 
comes the judge of whether certain State 
laws—although duplicating statutes existing 
in several other States of the Union—shall be 
permitted to operate at all in what might be 
called suspicious States. 

While there is a provision for court review, 
the whole issue turns on the circumstance 
that what is lawful in one State of the Union 
could be adjudged unlawful in some other 
State—based wholly on suspicion of alleged 
abuse or misuse of power. 

Hitherto, whenever the Constitution has 
been violated, the courte have been in a 
position to punish the guilty individuals, in- 
cluding State officials. But this is the first 
time that a whole State is to be deprived of 
its constitutional right to set voter qualifica- 
tions, even though these may be identical 
with State laws in other parts of the country 
which are being left untouched. The phrase 

“equal protection of the law“ becomes a 
mockery so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. 

What is happening today is reminiscent of 
the “tragic era” of 100 years ago, when Con- 
gress disregarded the doctrine of Abraham 
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Lincoln about an “indivisible union,” and 
actually expelled from the Union certain of 
the Southern States. The whole theory of 
the Lincoln administration was that there 
Was no right of secession and that the South- 
ern States were a part of the Union, though 
in rebellion. Indeed, after the War Between 
the States was over and peace had been pro- 
Claimed between the North and the South 
by President Lincoln, the 13th amendment 
to the Constitution—abolishing slavery— 
Was submitted in the usual way and the leg- 
islatures of the South ratified it. 

One year later, however, when the 14th 
Amendment was submitted and the same 
legislatures in the Southern States rejected 
it, Congress threw those Southern States out 
of the Union, denied them seats in Congress 
and prescribed by law a set of conditions be- 
fore they could be readmitted to the Union. 

New legislatures thereupon were set up, 
and Federal troops were used to coerce them 
into ratifying the proposed amendment. 
When the required number of States, includ- 
ing those in the South, had voted for “ratifi- 
Cation,” Secretary of State Seward was 
doubtful about the legality of the process and 
hesitated to proclaim the amendment as hav- 
ing been adopted. Congress, however, by res- 
olution, ordered him to do so anyway. 

The action naturally was protested, and 
efforts were made to get the Supreme Court 
of the United States to pass on the issue of 
improper procedure in the “ratification” of 
& constitutional amendment. But the High 
Court declined to hear any case on this point, 
contending that it was a “political” matter, 
Not until the recent reapportionment cases 
did the Supreme Court consent to hear or 
decide what it called political cases. 

Since the voting rights bill which is about 
te become law deprives certain Southern 
States of the right to set voter qualifications 
and puts them indefinitely under supervision 
by the U.S. Department of Justice and the 
courts, efforts will be made, of course, to get 
the Supreme Court to pass Judgment on the 
Constitutionality of such a procedure. 

Meanwhile, it is surprising that so many 
Men in Congress who are familiar with con- 
Stitutional law have hesitated to come out in 

and criticize what is being done, 
though privately many of them express grave 
doubts about the constitutionality or the wis- 
of such coercive legislation. For if the 
Precedent is set and the Supreme Court up- 
holds it, a Federal dictatorship can—by mere 
act of Con te to deprive any State 
or group of States at any time of any rights 
or privileges specifically delegated to the 
States under the explicit words of the Con- 
stitution. 


The Weidenbruch Report—1955 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
good friend of mine, Mr. Peter Weiden- 
bruch, president of Damrow Bros. 
Co., in my hometown of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., submitted his annual report to the 
Dairy and Food Industries Supply Asso- 
Ciation. As anyone can tell from read- 
ing this report, Mr. Weidenbruch is not 
Only a progressive minded businessman, 
but he also has his finger on the pulse 
Of America. All too often the problems 
facing America are left unsolved because 
of sheer partisan considerations given 
Proposed solutions to those problems. I 
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am happy to state, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Weidenbruch does not subscribe to such 
shortsighted motives. In his report, 
Mr. Weidenbruch tells his group, “When 
you disagree, then consider the problem 
and try to come up with a better answer.” 

Iam happy to commend the attention 
of my colleagues to Mr. Weidenbruch’s 
report and under unanimous consent 
place it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

THE WEIDENBRUCH REPORT—1965 
(Report on the 53d annual meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

Apr. 25-28, 1965) 

‘The time is here again when I am asked to 
submit my annual report on this important 
event to the members of Dairy and Food In- 
dustries Supply Association. I presume that 
this method of conveying the highlights of 
the proceedings of this important meeting to 
you is the “next best thing to being there” 
yourself. 

Again, I will make a special effort to cover 
only those subjects which will be of interest 
to us as members of our association. 

It was called to our attention that the 
President of the United States has sent to the 
Congress the most imaginative, far-reaching 
set of recommendations for the improvement 
of this Nation and its 180 million people that 
has ever been proposed by any President. 

He is proposing that we move as rapidly as 
is humanly possible to educate every young 
man and woman that they may develop to 
the fullest extent of their abilities. 

He ls proposing that we make effective use 
of human talent that is presently being 
wasted. 

He is proposing that we move rapidly to 
make best use of our enormous natural re- 

posing that make best use of 

He is g we 
our 8 scientific and technological 


progress. 

He is proposing that we seek to guarantee 
every citizen full benefit of the tremendous 
advances which we are making in medical 
research, that every citizen enjoy better 
health. 

He proposes that we make America beauti- 
ful, strong, healthy and intelligent, both in 
the city and on the farm, from the seashore 
to the mountaintops. 

Some of these ideas which the President 
has proposed to us may at first seem far- 
fetched or ridiculous. We were urged, how- 
ever, to carefully consider each of them on 
its own merits. The President’s proposals 
are the result of many months of careful 
study by leaders of business, labor, Congress, 
education, and the best brains of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government, Our atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the President 


thoughts as to which of the thousands of 
suggestions that were made contained the 
most merit. 

It msy be well to look upon the proposals 
and tions of the President just as the 
President did. Consider every one of these 
recommendations in depth. Consider them 
with an open mind. Support those sugges- 
tions with which you agree. 

When you disagree, then consider the prob- 
lem and try to come up with a better answer. 
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At this point we should ask ourselves: Under 
what auspices will the dream of benefits for 
all of our people be advanced and realized? 

There are those who strongly advocate and 
champion an all-encompassing program of 
the public sector by which benefits of all 
kinds shall be delivered to all people. Pub- 
lic sector means a Federal Government of 
tremendously increased and constantly ex- 

scope, size, and cost. 

There are those, on the other hand, who 
contend that the goal of attaining the Amer- 
ican dream is best won by restricted Govern- 
ment activity, but with a greater reliance 
on the private sector with its features of 
competition and incentive and profit. 

These are the contending forces in the 
mighty political battle now being waged. 

The choice is ours, if it is not too late to 
make one. 

A recent survey by Fortune magazine indi- 
cated that American businessmen were 
pleased with the policies of this administra- 
tion. The climate for business is good, in 
the opinion of some 30 corporate executives. 
‘Taxes have been cut. The budget has been 
reduced. Free enterprise is functioning as 
well as could be expected in the very compli- 
cated society that we have today. 

Remember one of the most important 
necessities. of our system of free enterprise, 
profitmaking, business and industrial 
nization in America, that what ever national 
goals are determined upon, the only way they 
can be achieved is by continuance of the 
sound management, prosperity, future 
growth, and constant innovations in our free 
enterprise, profitmaking economic system. 

Not only is this a self-evident truth, but 
it does call for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a satisfactory and truly operative 
working relationship between Government 
on one hand and business and industry on 
the other. 

All of us who are engaged in the dairy and 
food industries are constantly on 
the alert for new business opportunities. 
Diversification in our product lines is one way 
in which to cope with the ever-increasing 
competition. 

Some of us have made efforts to 
our oversea sales and have made efforts to 
find new markets in areas where he have not 
been active. 

Representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment have assured us that it is the desire of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce to work 
closely with American businessmen in order 
to increase our export trade. 

It was pointed out that, in spite of our 


ternational accounts. We had a deficit in 
our balance of payments for the past 7 
years in a row. The deficit on our regular 
transactions during 1964 was $3 billion. 

We have made good progress in reducing 
the deficit by moving in several directions. 

Cuts in dollar expenditures by the Govern- 
ments for defense and economic assistance 
abroad, the interest equalization tax, which 
is effectively _restraining the purchase of 
foreign securities in the American money 
market, help to reduce the outflow of dollars, 
In addition, our monetary authorities have 
exerted pressure on short-term interest rates, 
and this discourages the outflow of liquid 
funds. 

While we have succeeded in strengthening 
the U.S. dollar, we have yet to win the battle 
of the deficit. 

We spend more for travel than we bring 
in, When incomes go up, spending also goes 
up, and our prospering Americans are spend- 
Ing more for travel. Our deficit on travel ac- 
count, including fares, was $1.6 
billion last That is why we are en- 
couraged to travel in the United States. 

President Johnson, as you all know, has 
requested the voluntary cooperation of Amer- 
ican business in correcting the drain on our 
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Nation's cash reserves. Business participa- 
tion in the voluntary cooperation program 
launched at the President's direction by Sec- 
retary of Commerce John T. Connor is an 
outstanding example of the willingness of 
American businessmen to take on the heavy 
responsibility of helping the United States 
improve its balance-of-payments situation. 

But even though we must restrain, tem- 
porarily, some capital outflows to correct 
our payments situations, we are still deter- 
mined to contribute to the industrial growth 
and economic well-being of the less devel- 
oped countries in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. This is one of our major national 
objectives in a world where the benefits of 
free enterprise are incompletely understood 
and appreciated. 

Americans know that our system is vastly 
superior—in every way that counts for 
human welfare and dignity. 

Americans assume that people in the de- 
veloping countries must know this too. But 
these people can only know what they have 
seen. And in most of these countries they 
have seen very little indeed of modern free 
enterprise in action. 

Reference was made to education as “big 
business.” The same principles which have 
the American business system the envy and 
the model of the rest of the world can do 
the same if followed in our biggest busi- 
ness—education. 

The successful businessman knows the 
value of a sound organization. Only too 
often this is demonstrated in a negative 
way in the educational system when the 
members of a school board or a board of 


to determine major policiles—when 
faculties do the same, and in addition try 
to administer. 

The results are inevitable—chaos and con- 
fusion. This is an area in which the business 
leader can make a real contribution, one 
which normally is not within the nee 
of many other devoted citizens from the 
professions and elsewhere who give their time 
and energy to aiding education. 

Thus, it is evident that when you see an 
educational problem, the responsibility of 
the businessman is to be sure that its solu- 
tion is organized on sound business prin- 
ciples—but also that it meets the three tests 
I have named—a clear and proper division 
of responsibility; built-in advantages for each 
participant; and built-in restraints against 
excesses. 

It was, of course, expected that a part of 
the meeting would be devoted to the subject 
of equal employment opportunity. 

We had the privilege of hearing very in- 
teresting and important comments in re- 
spect to this matter. 

Our attention was called to the fact that 
we are going through a truly revolutionary 
social change in race relations—and it is 
nowhere more challenging than In the field 
of employment. Business and industry have 
their obligations in the reformation, and I 
honestly believe we are meeting them. Right 
now, however, we all need more understand- 
ing, more communication, more action, and 
fewer profound statements. 

There are some positive things employers 
can do to further the cause of equal employ- 
ment opportunity and the Negro as a full 
American. Some of these (among others) 
might be as follows: 

1. Formulate and communicate a clear re- 
statement of the company’s equal employ- 
Ment policy to all employees, especially the 
executive and supervisory staff which will 
administer that policy. 

2. On considering employment, some of us 
should keep in mind any deficiences or im- 
balances we may have in our own organiza- 
tion, when candidates are of equal merit. 

3 Do a bit of catch-up training to help 
smart, personable, conscientious Negro em- 
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ployees overcome where possible deficiencies 
in education or environmental training. 
This bit of extra help may be needed for 
them to reach their full potential. 

Continually upgrade the opportunities for 
promotion for the Negro within your own 
enterprise to fit his growing qualifications. 

4. Keep the economics of this problem in 
mind—the failure to take advantage of the 
latent resources—the potential which the 
Negro represents to our total society. 

5. Make certain that management think- 
ing is straight—at all levels in the area of 
job standards, qualifications and employ- 
ment procedures. If you use tests, make sure 
that they are fairly and uniformly adminis- 
tered. 

As more and better jobs are made more 
readily available, Negroes should be moti- 
vated to help themselyes and their cause 
by doing more in preparation and in job per- 
formance than they heretofore have done, 
especially at managerial and supervisory 
levels. There is no other choice. 

It is incumbent on all of us—industry, 
business, all employers with the encourage- 
ment of an understanding Government—to 
maintain a strong and expanding economy 
in order to maintain full employment. Last 
in, first out is a principle most employers 
live by, and the Negro could well be the 
greatest victim of added unemployment. 

It is time for us to search our consclence— 
then act. We must not wait for someone 
else to do the so-called right thing. 
Morally or economically such a position is 
unassailable. Face the fact that there are, 
and perhaps will in some degree always be, 
prejudices. Only our own personal action 
can reduce and eliminate these—no one 
else’s. 

American businessmen are now involved in 
something greater than business problems. 
The task is that of attempting to liquidate 
in one generation the consequences of 250 
years of slavery and 100 years of discrimina- 
tion and neglect. 

Equal opportunity may be the most im- 

portant issue that this Nation faces for 
many decades—not only because of Its ef- 
fects on business, markets, and economic 
growth, but also because the American sys- 
tem itself is being tested. And that, unless 
we assure equal rights and equal justice for 
all, our form of government will be in jeop- 
ardy. 
The cause of individual liberty will fail 
if freedom of opportunity is not for all; 
and that American business will do its best 
to provide equal opportunity because to do 
so is not only good business but is also 
right. 

For centuries, mankind has been engaged 
in three great struggles: 

First, the struggle for political freedom 
and against tyranny; 

Second, the struggle for economic free- 
dom and against poverty; 

Third, the struggle for intellectual free- 
dom and against ignorance. History is the 
story of man's effort to gain these three 
freedoms which liberate humanity from 
tyranny, poverty, and ignorance. In vast 
areas of the world the plodding generations 
have followed a slow and painful road in 
the attainment of these freedoms. 

There never has been any question in this 
Nation of our determination to achieve these 
Objectives. “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident,” sald the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 

That all men are created equal, 

That they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, 

That among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, 

That, to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. 
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America is great because Individual men 
have freedom and equality, because individ- 
ual men have been given the incentive to 
create, to produce, and to save, because in- 
dividual men have ben rewarded for their 
labor with a generous share of the goods 
they helped to produce. America has taken 
Its place among the great civilizations of 
history because the cornerstone upon which 
the Republic rests is the social, economic, 
and spiritual betterment of individual men. 

We live in a world of threatening insecu- 
rity and exciting promise. But there ts 
genius enough in the individuals in this Na- 
tion to create political and economic policies 
that will give us in material well-being and 
social enrichment a future that will exceed 
even the amazing progress of the past. 

We are not in the bleak twilight of indi- 
vidualism, but in the brilliance of its morn- 
ing. We need to bring to the difficult prob- 
lems of our time those heroic qualities of 
character, industry and self-discipline which 
have made our people strong and this Na- 
tion great. We need constantly to reaffirm 
our deep faith in the dignity and worth of 
the individual man and of his creation by 
providence. 

I could submit a much better and more 
comprehensive report covering many timely 
and very important subjects that were dis- 
cussed at the meeting if more space were 
available. 

It is always a great pleasure for me to 
write this annual report for the members of 
the Dairy & Food Industries Supply As- 
sociation. I sincerely trust that my obser- 
vations and comments will be of some value 
to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PETER P. WEIDENBRUCH, 
President, Damrow Bros. Co., Member oj 
DFISA, and DFISA Delegate to the 53d 
Annual Meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


America, the Citadel of Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNN E. STALBAUM 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a prize-winning essay in the 
American Legion Auxiliary, Department 
of Wisconsin, contest for junior high 
school students. 

The theme of the 1965 contest for high 
School and grade school children is 
“America, the Citadel of Freedom.’ 
Fran Gregg, Park School, Delavan, Wis.. 
Placed first in group II, for pupils in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

This inspirational essay by Fran 
Gregg, which shows the interest of our 
youth of today in, our great American 
heritage, follows. I commend it to your 
attention: 

AMERICA, THE CITADEL OF FREEDOM 
(By Fran Gregg, Park School, Delavan) 

It stood high on the hill in a majestic sort 
of splendor—strong and solid. Strange, I 
had never noticed the old weatherbeaten 
castle before. I began to walk toward the 
building. 

It looked like all ordinary castles, walled 
and fortified, and protected by a moat. 4 
tall tower rose above it. A date on the key- 
stone above the archway leading to the moat 
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read 1620 AD. Wasn't that the year the 
Pilgrims landed on the shores of the New 
World? Yes, that year marked the unom- 
tial commencement of our country. 

At that moment the drawbridge of the 
garrison swung down and the gate opened. 
Cautiously, I entered. The gate closed be- 
hind me, but I felt no urge to escape. Then, 
from some unknown niche or crevice a voice 
spoke to me. A yoice I knew but could not 
Place. “You are standing in the hallowed 
halls of liberty,“ it sald “You are the chosen 
one of your generation to enter these courts 
and shall emerge with a deeper loyalty and 
Understanding of your privileges as an Amer- 
ican citizen.” 

I learned that this building was not actu- 
Ally a castle but a citadel symbolizing the 
goals. opportunities, and freedoms my an- 
cestors had won for me, and that I would be 
guided on a tour of the structure and sym- 
bolization of this citadel. 

The tour started with the basis of all 
architecture, the cornerstone. The corner- 
Stone of our country is democracy, I was 
told. Without democracy the foundation for 
Buch a great country could not have been 
laid. “Speaking of foundations,” the speak- 
er continued, “the floor on which you stand 
represents history. Each plank denotes a 
Part of the past, whether heartbreak or 
breakthrough. The roof that shelters this 
Tefuge is the future and each shingle on it 
is an event yet to come. 

“The four large pillars in this room rep- 
Tesent truth, knowledge, loyalty, and equal- 
ity. The yet unmended crack in the pillar 
Of equality symbolizes race discrimination, 
the greatest strife in this country today.” 

“The walls, do they stand for anything?” 
I inguired. 

“Yes; each block of stone stands for one 
Of the freedoms, opportunities or privileges 
Jou have for doing nothing but living in 
the United States." 

As I came in, I noticed a tower topping 
the castle. “What does it represent?” 

“The tower is hope. It stands tall to be 
Seen by all freedom-loving people. It is 
the sole refuge of the many oppressed of this 
World. 

“The gate signifies the door to opportunity. 
The opportunity to rise in medieval times, 
a form of protection, standing for the right 
to vote. It is the people’s protection for 
the land they love. 

“No castle, fortress or citadel has yet 
been built that is completely free from want, 
Or trouble free. But this Nation, this land, 
and these people have as their goal utopian 


As the voice faded away, I mused, “Surely 

m marked a citadel.” Then, as I 

turned to go, I unconsciously said, “Goodby, 
Mr. Washington.” 


University of California Listed as First 
Test of Red Plan To Embarrass Na- 
tion’s Universities and Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


: Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on May 

4, Dr. Roswell G. Ham, former president 

of Mount Holyoke College, spoke to the 

5 wealth Club on the subject, 

university of California Listed as First 
est of Red Plan to Embarrass Nation’s 
hiversities and Colleges.” 
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Much has been written and broadcast 
about the situation at the University of 
California and I believe this talk by Dr. 
Ham sheds a great deal of light concern- 
ing the activities on the campus at 
Berkeley. 

His talk, as reported by the Friday 
Flashes in the Commonwealth, follows: 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LISTED AS FIRST 

Test or RED PLAN To “EMBARRASS” NATION'S 

UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


(From address by Dr. Roswell G. Ham, former 
president, Mount Holyoke College) 

What has transpired across the bay in 
Berkeley is at least as important to our na- 
tional existence as what goes on in Vietnam. 

On January 4 I circulated (with the ap- 
proval in substance by three members of 
the board of regents, Chancellor Strong, and 
with the help of the alumni association and 
a large corps of undergraduate students) an 
open letter to the students and faculty of the 
University of California. The important part 
was studiously ignored by press and radio or 
given merely passing notice. 

The key paragraph reads in part: “In all 

press coverage of late events (at Berke- 
ley) two facts have been passed over almost 
unnoticed * * *. Primary is the early state- 
ment of President Kerr that the issue was not 
one of free speech * * *. But more arresting 
was a small dispatch buried in newspapers of 
December 11, 1964, and never thereafter re- 
ferred to. It was from a speech by President 
Erich Walker of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity which said that in March he and most 
university presidents of the country were 
warned by the FBI of a forthcoming effort 
to embarrass the universities and colleges of 
America, utilizing fake students and teach- 
ing assistants and using such slogans as 
“free all to be financed by foreign 
money.” He added that contemporary dem- 
onstrations at California were part of the 
plan. 
FBI WARNING WAS ISSUED 

I know as a fact the warning was issued 
in March identical in substance to that given 
by President Walker's speech. California was 
told in May that it had been chosen as first 
target. That information I had direct from 
a member of the California Board of Regents. 
What are you to make of an alarm issued s0 
long ago as May? Were subsequent events 
in any way a spontaneous outbreak? 

President Kerr is a scholar, a conciliator. 
His qualities and faith are of the sort the 
world stands in need of. Unhappily he was 
entirely miscast to handle an American Viet- 
nam where there could be no conciliation. 


SIT-INS FOLLOW RED'S WORLD PATTERN 


On two counts someone is to be indicted: 
Why, with so long a period of warning, was 
counter strategy so misconceived and why 
did the President usurp the proper function 
of the Chancellor? 

Defending the students as a whole in my 
open letter, I remarked that “some of the 
present generation are woefully uneducated 
in history”—a limitation, I may add, not of 
students alone. 

Regard Havana University, San Marcos in 
Peru, the University of Panama, Universities 
in Japan, students who deface our embassies 
in Indonesia, Africa, the world over—all on 
good evidence, heavily pervaded by Marxism. 
Give me one good reason why American uni- 
versities should be exempt. 

GLOBAL FUND FINANCES STUDENT REDS 


Less well-known was the establishment by 
the Communists of an unlimited global solid- 
arity fund to finance Communist-led student 
agitation throughout the world. Jules Du- 
bots tells of student sparked demonstrations, 
Communist financed, to produce instability 
wherever possible—South American “hate 
America” riots. 

Of particular interest from the Chicago 
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Tribune is the account of schools for sub- 
version established in Cuba and the arrival 
there of a crack force of 250 Spanish-speak- 
ing Komsomol technicians. The Komsomol 
(20 million members worldwide) aims to 
train Soviet youth * in the theory and 
practice of communism and in military in- 
doctrination and training. 

One might recall the 100 American stu- 
dents visiting Cuba recently without visas— 
& goodly number of whom took a leading part 
in the Berkeley demonstrations. Who 
finances all this world travel? 

Altogether too much has been made of 
student unrest, both national and at Cali- 
fornia. Youth has always been in unrest. 
Even so, the number of student dissidents is 
minimal: on that I would stake my last 
dollar. But where before has there been a 
demonstration in the United States so com- 
pletely unspontaneous, so beautifully orga- 
nized, so to a preconceived pat- 
tern? Who organized it? 

From far and wide 2 years ago the clans 
began to gather in Berkeley. Savio trans- 
ferred from Manhattan College. Ninety- 
nine of the sitdowns in Sproul Hall had no 
connection with the university. Known to 
the university and the Berkeley police were 
six or seven observers from other campuses 
with orders to participate but not to be 
arrested. 


And by the way, who pays the bill for that 
huge battery of defense lawyers? Take a 
look at their past history. 

RED-LEANING STUDENT GROUPS CITED 

The “Saturday Review of Literature” Jan- 
uary 16, 1965 (among other magazines) 
pointed out the remarkable diversity of the 
organizations represented in the free speech 
movement at California. Within their num- 
bers it listed certain activist groups: the 
W.E.B. DuBois Club (Marxist); Progressive 
Labor Club (Maoist); Young People’s So- 
cialist Alliance (Trotsky); Young People’s 
Socialist League (right wing Socialist); May 
Second Movement (antiwar in Vietnam); 
Students for a Democratic Society (lib- 
eral-radical Socialist); a half dozen other 
organizations of as dubious vintage; and the 
Student Committee for Travel to Cuba. 

Does it particularly matter that the list 
also includes College Young Republicans, 
Youth for Goldwater, and the Interfaith 
Council? It proves only that Americans can 
be led by the nose. 


Wave the fiag of free speech and academic 
freedom 


organized, as in the Bolshevik revolution, 
can topple a mighty empire, unorganized. 

Quoting again from the Saturday Review: 
“The new name of the organization (Free 
Student Movement) was psychologically ef- 
fective, but hardly accurate since the ques- 
tion at issue was whether students had the 
right on campus to solicit funds, seek re- 
cruits, and make plans for off-campus politi- 
cal and social action, aimed at the surround- 
ing community.” 

Uc A “SITTING DUCK” 


Why was the University of California 
Berkeley campus picked as No. 1? It was a 
sitting duck. A cardinal principle of Com- 
munist strategy is that it does not ordi- 
marily create situations so much as exploit 
them, But for the students—despite their 
leftist and activist organizations, despite le- 
gitimate reasons for complaint against an 
undergraduate faculty—I know enough al- 
most completely to absolve the vast propor- 
tion of the 18,000 undergraduates. 

The largest rally in November had 12,000 
of every breed present. That was the day 
of the faculty meeting when Savio pro- 
claimed that he had made history. Given 
the fact that students and casual observers 
notoriously do most congregate where there 
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is excitement, the estimate is to be heavily 
discounted. 

Contemplate rather the day of the general 
strike. In one class a wild-eyed oriental 
stood up and called for a walkout answered 
by another student who said she was there 
for an education. The room was well filled— 
but the professor adjourned the class. That 
phenomenon happened over and over, many 
professors wearing FSM armbands. 

FACULTY LARGELY TO BLAME 


No, I would not indict the students so 
much as the faculty. In the crucial Decem- 
ber 8 meeting of the academic senate, 115 
men of sense were lost in a vote 7 to 1 on 
measures submitted to the board of regents 
(and buried there). As in South America the 
push here was the intermediate one, for fac- 
ulty and student assumption of administra- 
tive power. 

The free speech movement was beginning 
torun out, But, with adroit strategy, a more 
legitimate cause, the lack of communica- 
tion between student and faculty, was ex- 
ploited. Another division too was exploited: 
a common distrust by faculties of adminis- 
trations, With the help of some of the press, 
they succeeded in getting rid of Chancellor 
Strong. 

As ord faculty control, faculties have almost 
total inability, indeed unwillingess, to han- 
dle administrative problems. They are rarely 
able to agree on an academic curriculum— 
their legitimate field. 

SOME HAVE GONE FAR LEFT 


But, I would bring against a measurable 
proportion of the California faculty a more 
serious charge. In common with many an- 
other university, some part of it has gone 
far on the road to the left. Reflect on their 
pursuit of the party line, with petitions and 
demonstrations for withdrawal from Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo and earlier exercises 
in support of Savio et al, 

More specifically I would cite conversations 
I had with a distraught father who claimed 
was being completely communized 
professors in sociology, or with an- 
other parent worried by his daughter's entire 
swing to the left, or with a nuclear physicist 
who took graduate work at California, where 


WHY ARE SOME OF FACULTY SO GULLIBLE? 


Why the undergraduate faculty, with out- 
standing exceptions, is at such a low ebb— 
so gullible, why most universities will be 


training, or even inclined to be trained, 
enough first-rate teachers. 

When President Kerr's newspaper resigna- 
tion was argued, one regent is reported to 
have remarked that if accepted it would 
have resulted in the resignation of 60 percent 
of the faculty—a consummation most de- 
voutly to be desired. 

I question the threat. Life is too free and 
easy at Berkeley. It still holds prestige. 
Prestige is a great matter, deserved or not. 

Perhaps the California episode in the grand 
strategy is nearly complete. Foreign money 
has sufficiently embarrassed the university. 
But the cancer remains. 

Where the attack will strike next is a ques- 
tion. The New York Times, March 29, re- 
Ported a meeting in Philadelphia of 200 stu- 
dents from 39 colleges—"All believed that the 
wave of campus rebellion started in Berkeley 
last fall should be brought to every American 
campus.” Among those present were mem- 
bers of the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FROM THE FLOOR 

Question (L. C. Ames, Jr.). Did FBI is- 
Sue denial and President Watson issue 
apology? 
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Answer. It's rumored from East that FBI 
issued denial. I checked with a UC regent 


Communists, and/or their sons and daugh- 
ters, in Berkeley upheaval? 

Answer. There were plenty of Cmmunists 
and sons and daughters among FSM stu- 
dents. If you want to read a Berkeley-Oak- 
land magazine called Tocsin—it tells of these 
people, completely identifies them—they've 
never been sued for libel, so far as I know. 
Actual tangible evidence from the FBI? 
They'll deny anything said. They are an in- 
vestigatory organization. If they say any- 
thing, they reveal their sources of informa- 
tion. No tangible evidence—I had a talk 
with them and they said I was absolutely 
right, long before I issued my open letter. 
I said it’s going completely according to pat- 
tern and they'll probably deny I ever had 
such a statement. 

Question (J. H. Clinton). Why are stu- 
dents and faculty so easily duped? 

Answer. Because troublemakers use great 
words like “freedom"—disguise aims behind 
noble facades. 

Question. Your opinion of Byrnes report 
and committee? 

Answer. Byrnes, a lawyer, was assisted by 
three lawyers and host of graduate stu- 
dents—none experienced in higher education. 
A most incompetently selected investigative 
committee—and with no authority or compe- 
tence to make recommendations on uni- 
versity structure. 

Question (Col. Carroll Peeke). Should re- 
gents have lifted ban on Communist speak- 
ers? 

Answer. They were welcome to speak on 
my campus, A group of educated girls took 
apart a fired professor from Washington. I 
believe communism should be taught at all 
American universities—but not preached. 

Question (Bruce Blenn). Opinion on 
handling of Berkeley crisis by faculty orga- 
nizations? 

Answer. Vote was 7 to 1 for FSM: 115 men 
made admirable statements and some com- 
plete nitwits spoke on other side. Some de- 
partments at Berkeley, on direct evidence, 
have three or four Communists. 


\ 


The Champions of Civil Rights Would 
Deprive Workers of Freedom of Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. MARTIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, in their grab for more power 
the northern union leaders are not con- 
cerned with the civil rights or the free- 
doms of individual workers. They de- 
mand repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to give them absolute 
power over those who toil in America. 

They are not concerned with the free- 
dom of religious beliefs of some workers 
whose religion forbids them from belong- 
ing to a union; they are not concerned 
with the objections of workers who may 
not want to join a union dominated by 
gangsters or racketeers. And while 
many northern union leaders are in the 
forefront of the civil rights demonstra- 
tions in the South, they have done little 
if anything to remove racial discrimina- 
tion and racial barriers which prevent 
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Negroes in all parts of the country from 
equal opportunity for employment. Yet, 
these same union leaders, backed by the 
Johnson administration, demands that 
the right of the people of the various 
States be prohibited from freely enact- 
ing laws to protect individual workers. 

A thoughtful editorial from the Daily 
Mountain Eagle of Jasper, Ala., points 
out that the charges made by these anti- 
States rights proponents of the repeal of 
section 14(b) are false and misleading. 
The editorial follows: 

Free RIDER CHARGE FALSE 


One of the arguments most often waged 
by those who want 14(b) repealed is the so- 
called “free rider“ charge. A free rider“ is 
defined as one who reaps benefits without 
paying union dues. 

This argument assumes that the only 
reason an employee would either refrain 
from joining or withdraw from a union is 
to avoid payment of union dues. 

Many people desire to stay out of a union 
for religious reasons, or because they oppose 
the union leadership on moral grounds. For 
example: LaRue Berfield, of Driftwood, Pa., 
was fired from his job he held for 19 years 
with Sylvania Electric Co. because he ob- 
Sas to joining a Communist-dominated 

on. 

And many don't want their dues money 
spent for causes to which they object. For 
example: John Mossberger was expelled from 
his union, and eventually lost his job, be- 
cause he wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer supporting a political 
candidate other than the one supported by 
his union. 

Let us face one fact which is evident to 
all Americans, union and nonunion alike. 
Only a portion—often a very small portion— 
of the moneys collected by unions from their 
members are spent for collective bargaining 
purposes as such. 

Unions spend the funds they collect from 
union members on many other activities, 
such as political campaigns, organizing 
drives, social and economic propaganda. 
strike benefits to other unions, private bene- 
fits to union officers and legal fees. 

Despite Federal legislation and a Supreme 
Court decision, a major portion of the com- 
Pulsory dues collected by the unions of this 
country are used for political purposes. 

It is apparent that as much as 50 percent 
of the $924 million in annual dues income 
actually goes for political purposes. In an 
election campaign, such as that of 1964, 
when union resources are applied primarily 
to political activity the most conservative 
estimate of staff time spent on politics place 
the cost at more than $50 million. And this 
does not include any estimate of the cost of 
staff travel, printing, and “other disburse- 
ments.” Realistic estimates of the union 
role in the 1964 campaign place the figure at 
a minimum of $100 million. 

Rather than benefit the individual, in some 
cases thees expenditures may actually be 
detrimental to his interests. They may be 
used to work for causes opposite to his 
beliefs. 

And so under these circumstances, which 
are not remote but are rather typical of 
countless cases, the worker is anything but a 
so-called “free rider.” He is rather a “cap- 
tive passenger" beholden to the wishes and 
whims of his labor boss masters. 

„It should be pointed out that unions 
fought a bitter, free spending campaign 
aimed at Congress to win “exclusive bargain- 
ing rights”—the right to speak and bargain 
not only for their own members, but for all 
others in a unit. This obligation 
was established in the Wagner Act and the 
Taft-Hartley amendments. 

Thus under existing law the union boss 
who would impose compulsion rather than 
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the individual worker who would maintain 
his freedom of choice enjoys a marked 
advantage. 


Anchorage Reborn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
on the recent anniversary of the great 
Alaska earthquake, Alaskans looked back 
to survey their progress of recovery from 
the devastation of March 27. In looking 
back at that year, they were proud of 
what had been accomplished. In special 
editions of newspapers, prominent, citi- 
zens reviewed the work of the year and 
praised their fellow Alaskans. 

Progress since the earthquake in An- 
chorage, the State's largest city and one 
that suffered vast destruction, is now the 
subject of a survey by a national colum- 
nist. This writer, Richard Starnes, finds, 
as Alaskans do, that this year has been 
One of great progress. His column, 
“Anchorage Reborn,” printed in the 
3 Daily News on May 24 fol- 
ows: 

-ANCHORAGE REBORN 
(By Richard Starnes) 


AncHuoraGe—The story of Anchorage is the 
story of a city that refused to die. 

Thirteen months ago the worst earthquake 
ever recorded in North America crushed 
Anchorage and half a dozen surrounding 
communities. Selsmic sea waves completed 
the destruction. When they had subsided, 
115 Alaskans were dead and property damage 
Was counted in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

A hideous, gaping wound ran through the 
heart of Anchorage. Much of the Fourth 
Avenue business district collapsed into it; 
elsewhere homes and apartments were lt- 
erally shaken to pieces as the very earth be- 
Neath them coiled and heaved as if some 
Subterranean monster were in its death 
&gonies. In Turnagain Heights, Anchorage’s 
Most fashoinable residential neighborhood, 
homes were sucked into the ground and 
crushed by the earth's convulsions. 

Loss of life was unbelievably low in view 
ot the awesome destruction wrought by the 
tremblor, but families saw the work of a life- 

wiped out in seconds—uninsured and 
irreplaceable. 

The most remarkable thing about the giant 
earthquake was the fact that human beings 
faced what must have seemed to be the end 
Of the world with superhuman courage. 
Tales of heroism and sacrifice are common- 
Place, and accounts of hysteria are notably 
Sparse, 

In the epochal year that has passed since 
the earthquake, Anchorage has performed a 
Miracle of rebuilding a city on the very earth 
that betrayed it. Today one could spend 
days in Anchorage and see no obvious scars 
of the cataclysm that beset the city. 

Anchorage looks more like a boomtown 
than the shattered relic of earthquake. New 
construction is going on as if the rich oll de- 
Posits beneath Cook Inlet are the only future 
Surprises that the earth holds in store for 
Anchorage. D buildings have been 
repaired and wreckage of destroyed struc- 
tures has been bulldozed away. The J. C. 
Penney building that was nearly shaken to 
Pieces last March has been razed, and a new 
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steel-reinforced concrete structure has re- 
placed tt. The Anchorage Westward, a new 
450-room skyscraper hotel that many a 
larger city might envy, was damaged by the 
tremblor but is now in full operation. The 
Captain Cook, another high-rise hotel, 18 
nearing completion. A new hotel is also be- 
ing planned at international airport and 
Sears Roebuck has confirmed plans for a 
new shopping center as grandiose as any in 
what Alaskans call “the lower 48.” School 
enrollment at 19,100 is higher than it was 
when the quake struck, and Anchorage is 
feverishly planning new school buildings to 
meet the need. The city’s population has 
grown an estimated 13 percent in the last 3 
years—and, earthquake or no, it is still 
growing. 


Support of the President’s Policy on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the text of a resolution adopted 
on April 26, 1965, by the Niagara Falls 
City Council, in support of the Presi- 
dent’s policy on Vietnam, together with 
a petition, with 1,561 signatures, initiated 
by the members of the Zeta Beta Tau 
Fraternity, at Queens College of the City 
University of New York, also in support 
of our present policy on Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the petition were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE 

Nracara FALLS Crry Counct., HELD APRIL 

26, 1965 


Whereas North Vietnam Communists, 
without provocation, have infiltrated and in- 
vaded South Vietnam with military force; 
and 

Whereas the United States has committed 
itself to defend the self-determination of 
South Vietnam against the North Vietnam 
attack; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has firmly held to this policy, and 
has taken appropriate military action to 
defend the right of South Vietnam to gov- 
ern itself according to its own national in- 
terests: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the city council of the 
city of Niagara Falls does hereby commend 
our President for his steadfast purpose to 
defend South Vietnam while maintaining a 
policy of unconditional discussion on peace; 
and this city council further resolves to 
urge our Congressmen and U.S. Senators 
to stand by the President with unwa 
support until a successful conclusion of the 
confilct is achieved, and be it further 

Resolved, That the mayor of the city of 
Niagara Falls be directed to send this resolu- 
tion to the President, our Congressmen, and 
U.S. Senators. 

E. Dent Lackey, 
Mayor. 

Attest; 

HELENE M, BREED, 
Acting Deputy City Clerk. 


We, the undersigned, support our present 
policy in Vietnam. We feel that this policy 
is in line with the U.S. tradition of support- 
ing freedom throughout the world. 
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Accomplishments of the Johnson 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in editorials which recently ap- 
peared in the Nashville Tennessean, 
President Johnson is commended for his 
actions in the Dominican Republic and 
record of accomplishment over the first 
100 days of this administration since the 
inauguration January 20, 1965. 


Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous con- 
sent to place these editorials in the REC- 
ohn and commend them to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, May 3, 
1965] 


PRESIDENT'S First 100 Days EveNr FILLED, 
PRODUCTIVE 


President Johnson has just completed 100 
days in office since his January 20 inaugural 
oath. It has been a busy time, marked by 
fast-paced activity on the domestic front and 
days of tension on the international scene. 

The war in South Vietnam has occupied 
much of the President’s time and concern. 
And if that were not enough, at the end 
of the first 100 days he was also concerned 
with a revolt in the Dominican Republic, 

Despite the clouds of omen, there were a 
good many bright signs for which the Presi- 
dent could feel pleased. The Nation's econ- 
omy has been booming. Some threatening 
strikes have been averted, or in the case of 
steel, at least delayed. 

Furthermore, the President should be 
highly gratified thus far with the first ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. With successful 
passage of the sweeping education bill, the 
aid to Appalachia program, House passage of 
medical care and social security legislation, 
and the expected enactment of a voting 
rights measure, it can be said that Congress 
is both busy and productive, 

In comparison with the first 100 days of 
President Roosevelt, there are fewer bills 
and Congress is not booming them through 
at the same hectic pace. But the 73d Con- 
gress had an altogether different economy to 
deal with; there was less time for debate and 
study in 1933. 

President Johnson was swept into office on 
a tidal wave of votes. Few, if any Chief Exec- 
utives have had a larger mandate in terma of 
ballots. But the President is too wise a poli- 
tical leader to attempt to move mountains 
suddenly. 

Mr. Johnson has retained a friendly and 
constructive relationship with Congress. Mi- 
nority opposition is there, but it has been 
generally more constructive than blindly 
obstructive. 

The President's program is moving ahead 
at a steady pace, and he has every right to 
look back on the 100 days with great satis- 
faction, insofar as domestic problems are 
concerned. 

The war in Vietnam has been his great- 
est headache, but at the same time exten- 
sion of that fight and the President's Balti- 
more speech has begun to change the world's 
image of him from something of an unknown 
quantity to one of a Chief Executive with 
stature, toughness and shrewdness. In 
short, even with those who disagree with him 
elsewhere in the world, President Johnson 


has won grudging respect. 
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No one can predict with any certainty 
what the next 100 days in office will bring 
for the President. It is safe to bet they will 
be filled with great activity and great events 
and that the world will have even a stronger 
picture of the President who is firmly in the 
saddle, and riding his own horse. 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, 
Apr. 30, 1965] 
Presment Moves To Bar Any Cusan-Like 
TAKEOVER 


The dispatch of U.S. Marines into the Do- 
minican Republic was bound to have reper- 
cussions in Latin America and elsewhere, but 
President Johnson obviously felt that there 
was a greater risk there than any critical 
reaction. 

The Marines went in to give protection to 
American citizens, but they were subse- 
quently fired on and they fired back. Be- 
hind thelr presence may be the very strong 
teur that Castro Communists were interested 
in the Dominican uprising. 

President Johnson has made it plain 
enough that he doesn’t intend to have an- 
other Cuba in the Caribbean, even if he 
must risk raising the old specter of US. im- 
perialism in Latin America. 

Reports from Washington Indicate that 
the administration is concerned with ac- 
cumulating evidence that the Dominican re- 
volt has gone beyond the normal experience 
of such revolutions; that several cease-fires 
have been pledged and broken; and that peo- 
ple have been stood against the wall and exe- 
cuted to cries of “paredon,” which means, “to 
the wall,” and was a famillar noise of the 
Castro takeover in Cuba. 

The coup that was attempted nearly a 
week ago was not so much a matter of issues 
as an effort by the supporters of ex-Presi- 
dent Juan Bosch to restore him to power. 
The | forces have claimed that Bosch 
is supported in his bid to regain power by the 
Communists. The pro-Bosch forces deny 

But it has become quite apparent that the 
Communists are looking for a chance to play 
a role from the sidelines. 

At first, the United States apparently de- 
cided to remain officially neutral. Its main 
efforts were to seek a cease-fire, and those ef- 
forts had appeared to be a success. But re- 
newed fighting broke out. 

At this point, President Johnson an- 
nounced that he would send in the Marines 
to protect American citizens. He said he 
acted after being informed by Dominican 
military authorities that the lives of these 
citizens were in danger. 

The presence of the Marines and US. war- 
ships off the Dominican Republic will have a 
large message to the hemisphere. Undoubt- 
edly it will disturb deeply a good many in 
Latin America. But it will leave no doubt 
that the Nation will act when the lives of 
American citizens are threatened. 


The Cost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, taking 
note of President's Johnson’s recent re- 
quest for $700 million to finance Ameri- 
can efforts in Vietnam, the Dallas Morn- 
ing ee cones out that the defense of 
freedom is never , either in li 
i cheap, 1 ves or 

a May 6 editorial, the News goes 
ahead to spell out the indisputable logic 
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behind the policies President Johnson is 

pursuing in that embattled southeast 

Asian nation. The editorial follows: 
THE Cost 

President Johnson's request for $700 mil- 
lion to finance the free world effort in Viet- 
nam was not the first bill to come due for 
that bloody conflict. It probably will not be 
the last. Though we often seem to take it 
for granted, freedom does not come cheap. 

It must be won, often at great sacrifice, 
and it must then be constantly defended 
against those who would destroy it. The 
cost, in lives and treasure, is unavoidable if 
we mean to be free. 

We learned long ago that we cannot buy 
our freedom in the counterfeit coin of ap- 
peasement, When we try to trade others’ 
freedom to saye our own, we pollute our 
honor along with our liberty. The loss of 
freedom by one people diminishes the free- 
dom of all people. x 

That is why we have assumed the respon- 
sibility for helping those nations that sre 
threatened by Communist enslavement. We 
did not ask for it. But we have it. We have 
it because no one else in the free world is 
strong enough to do the job. 

This does not mean that we can defend 
the entire free world alone, Our power and 
resources are not infinite. But we can and 
must conceive every nation willing to defend 
its own Independence from Communist im- 
perialists that we will come to its aid if it is 
attacked. 

Furthermore, we must show that we will 
keep the faith when the going is hard, when 
the war drags on or when fortune turns 
against us. 

Brave words and firm promises are not 
enough. They must be backed up by deeds. 
If we extend our support to an embattled 
nation, then withdraw it later because the 
task has become too burdensome, we will 
not be asked for help again. An ally that 
abandons its friends in the midst of a con- 
fict when its help Is needed most, is worse 
than an enemy. 

The alm of the Communists in Vietnam 
encompasses much more than the conquest 
of the southern half of the country. Their 
goal is to show that the promise of the 
American Nation to stand firm with a free 
people is worthless, that communism is ir- 
resistible. They want to show every small 
or weak nation in the world that it is sul- 
cidal to fight in defense of its freedom and 
that an American commitment to that de- 
fense will dissolve into a betrayal when the 
American public tires of it. 

If we back out of Vietnam, the Commu- 
nists’ point is made. Thousands of South 
Vietnamese soldiers and hundreds of Ameri- 
cans will have died for nothing. The de- 
struction and misery suffered by South Viet- 
nam will have been suffered for nothing. 

The Communists have told us that they 
intend to prove in South Vietnam that the 
inevitable result of a “liberation war” is a 
Communist triumph and that surrender is 
therefore the wisest course for any nation 
coveted by the Communists, 

The cost of proving them wrong is 
to be heavy, but we must pay it, for it is the 
cost of freedom for ourselves and for our 
children. 


Two Constructive Statements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
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my remarks I include therein two very 
well written and timely editorials touch- 
ing upon the critical international situa- 
tion, one entitled, “The Other Vietnam 
Story” from a recent edition of the Bos- 
ton, Mass., Globe, and the other one en- 
titled, “No More Cubas” from a recent 
edition of the New Bedford, Mass., 
Standard-Times. 

These editorials make a real contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the grave Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo problems—the 
first one calling for strength, calmness, 
and firmness, and the second pinpoint- 
ing the constructive, humane phases of 
current developments in Vietnam and 
the Far East. 

I think both of these writings are 
worthy of careful reading by Members 
of Congress and the American people. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Boston Globe, May 14, 1905 

THE OTHER VIETNAM STORY 

An inconspicuous press dispatch from 
South Vietnam recently described the arrival 
of thousands of native men, women, and 
children at Saigon, and at a U.S, base area 
further north on that country’s coast. They 
were terrorized fugitives from inland villages 
sacked by the Communist Vietcong, who had 
murdered their local chieftains, 

To this tragic human side of the current 
war, and to the hitherto little publicized 
story of the help our own nation has been 
giving the Vietnamese during the past 
decade, President Johnson addressed him- 
self in his speech Thursday. Seldom has a 
report so cogent been offered to the Ameri- 
can public at a more appropriate moment. 

Hitherto during this war the only drama- 
tization of our country’s peaceful recon- 
structive efforts in South Vietnam was the 
President's disclosure a fortnight ago of his 
postwar billion-dollar assistance program. 
That scheme, as he noted yesterday, is al- 
ready moving ahead. 

But the main burden of President John- 
son's accounting Thursday was of work in 
progress, work begun long before present 
hostilities were unleashed by Hanoi, work 
that is continuing despite raid, battle, and 
terror. It is the story of the $2 billion in 
American aid which began in 1954 and con- 
tinues the modernization of Vietnamese ag- 
riculture, the building of schools, health 
centers, hospitals and industries, and the 
training of administrators. His report was a 
warm and well-deserved tribute to the 
courageous civilians, Americans and Viet- 
namese alike, who are carrying that work 
forward, 

[From the New Bedford (Mass.) Standard- 
Times, May 3, 1965] 
No Mors Cusas 


The President of the United States, in 
ordering U.S. fighting men into the frontlines 
of the Dominican Republic uprising to help 
prevent another Communist state in the 
Western Hemisphere,” deserves the fullest 
support of the American people. 

Mr. Johnson's evaluation of the Dominican 
situation is based upon constantly emerg- 
ing evidence that, whatever the revolution 
was when it began, other and sinister forces 
soon seized control of it. The former U.S. 
ambassador to Santo Domingo, John Bartlow 
Martin, commented that he was “convinced” 
the uprising had been completely taken over 
by Castro-dominated Communists. Mr. 
Martin said the insurgency had started as a 
“genuine revolution to restore exiled former 
President Juan D. Bosch to power,” but 
added, “Bosch would be heartbroken to see 
the results now.“ 

It also is evident that the United States 
delayed its military intervention to the last 
Possible minute when such action could have 
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been reasonably effective. Even as the Presi- 
dent spoke to the American people, American 
troops took over the burden of preventing 
a Dominican Red takeover from loyalist 
fighters no longer capable of effective defense 
after 8 wearying days of explosive revolt. 

The United States, as the only hemispheric 
power capable of taking effective action, 
could not stand by and allow what began as 
a democratic revolution to be controlled by 
u band of Communist conspirators. At stake, 
as the President commented, were the lives 
of thousands, the liberty of a country, and 
the principles of the inter-American system. 

Our road ahead is difficult. It may be that 
we can prevent another Cuba without major 
bloodshed, but it certainly will not be 
achieved without a major storm of criticism 
from other nations whose inclinations or 
intentions thus have been thwarted. The 
Soviet Union and its followers will make an 
effort to have the UN. Security Council brand 
the United States as a violator of the U.N. 
Charter by interfering in the domestic affairs 
of another state. 

It is too bad the many thousands of 
Cubans, in the United States and otherwise, 
who can no longer go home because of Castro 
communism, could not reply to the Soviet 
Union. From the bitterness of their expe- 
rience—impoverished, displaced, disfran- 
chised, and many in fear—they could tell the 
U.N. what happens when a democratic rev- 
olution is captured by Communists. With- 
out a dissenting voice, they could tell the 
world how much they wish the United 
States, years ago, when Castro came to power, 
had done in Cuba what it now has had to do 
in Santo Domingo. 

Thoughtful Americans, both South and 
North, will realize this and rally behind 
Washington's firm action in behalf of hemi- 
spheric democracy. The Organization of 
American States, which has a primary re- 
sponsibility with the United States in pre- 
Serving Dominican order and freedom, now 
has the eyes of the world upon it, If it fails 
to be equally resolute and efficient, non- 
Americans, through the U.N., will argue that 
they ought to “resolve” this wholly American 
situation. 

This must not be allowed to happen be- 
Cause it would almost certainly produce an 
anti-United States, anti-American course of 
action aimed at creating a Dominican regime 
Primarily responsive to leadership outside 
the hemisphere, as is the case in Cuba. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
William Benton’s 10th chapter in his 
article, “The Teachers and the Taught 
in the U.S.S.R.,” deals with the impor- 
tance of education to the United States. 

He terms it “our best shield” and in- 
deed it is. Here is the 10th chapter of 
this fine article which appeared in the 
1965 yearbook of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica: “Education—Our Best Shield,” 
chapter X. 

A personal report: “The Teachers and 
the Taught in the U.S.S.R.,” by William 
Benton, former Assistant Secretary of 
State and U.S. Senator from Connecti- 
Cut; presently U.S. Ambassador to 
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UNESCO and US. member of its 
executive board; publisher and chair- 
man, Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Epucation—Ovur Best SHIELD 
CHAPTER X 

How do we keep our guard up? In the 
long run—assuming we maintain or streng- 
then our present posture of armed defense— 
our best shield will be provided by education. 
This is our best internal shield as well as 
our best external one. It is the principal 
hope of the Negroes and all underprivileged 
groups. It is our best weapon in the Presi- 
dent's war on poverty. The more one pon- 
ders the nature and dangers of poverty in 
American society, as Walter Lippmann has 
pointed out, the more one must face the fact 
that our whole educational system- public. 

, and private, with some notable 
exceptions— is simply not big enough and 
good enough to educate the American people 
today.” We should be investing an ever 

measure of our national resources and 
energies in brainpower. We should be doing 
this even If communism were to vanish into 
oblivion. 

“I defy anyone to describe in a few pages 
the organization of education in the United 
States,” James Bryant Conant says in his 
1964 report, “Shaping Educational Policy.” 
The book is regarded as the culmination of 
Conant’s extensive survey of American pub- 
le education which began with “The Ameri- 
can High School Today,” published in 1959. 
Conant's statement merely points up that 
generalizations about education in the 
United States are hard to make. Each of 
the 50 States is sovereign in educational 
matters. 

Our American educational system is hardly 
a system in any sense of the word. There is, 
of course, no national curriculum, and there 
are no nationally prescribed academic stand- 
ards for education at any level. This is 
not to say that the standards of all public 
schools are low. In fact, the high range of 
accomplishments in some instances, differing 
from the poorest so markedly that they are 
intellectually unrelated, is one of the best 
indications of the urgent need for leadership 
and reform. 

Conant, accepting the traditional view- 
point and seeing the shaping of educational 
policy as primarily the responsibility and 
function of States rather than the Federal 
Government, proposes the establishment of 
an interstate commission for planning a na- 
tionwide educational policy to help eliminate 
what he calls chaos“ in the structure of 
U.S. education. “Let the 50 States, or at 
least 15 to 20 of the more populous States,” 
he says, enter into a compact for the cre- 
ation of an ‘Interstate Commission for 
Planning a Nationwide Educational Policy.’” 
I will not here debate this key proposal. 
However, I am perplexed at his hope for 
cooperation among the 50 States if we can- 
not achieve it through our established Fed- 
eral Government. Dr. Conant feels it is a 
vain hope to expect educational policy to 
come from our Federal Government, point- 
ing out that only a constitutional amend- 
ment could give the Federal Government the 
full power to shape educational policies. He 
concedes that special legislation by Congress 
has infiuenced educational policy, but calls 
this Federal policy made possible by con- 
tinuous bribery.” 

But must the Federal Government have 
full power in order to exercise much more in- 
fluence on educational policies? 

Certainly the Federal Government could 
provide for greater leadership and direction 
for nationwide educational policy without 
a constitutional amendment. The present 
fact is that the Federal Government Is no 
better organized that the States in the realm 
of education. It is even unable to carry out 
efficiently its educational responsibilities al- 
ready enacted into law, A study of the Leg- 
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islative Reference Service at the Library of 
Congress shows that the Federal Government 
is presently engaged in more than 300 edu- 
cational programs, most of them adminis- 
tered by departments and agencies other 
than the Office of Education. There is 
scarcely a semblance of coordination among 
these programs. No constitutional amend- 
ment is required to achieve major improve- 
ment. 

Through Government-financed research 
largely geared to our defense program, the 
Federal Government is supplying, in one way 
or another, a high proportion of the total 
revenues of many of our leading higher in- 
stitutions, These programs are having an 
enormous influence, direct and indirect, 
upon the shape and direction of education 
in the United States. But what kind of 
shape? And in what direction? And what 
are the consequences? No one in the Fed- 
eral Government knows, and no one is re- 
sponsible for knowing, 

Considering that one-quarter of the popu- 
lation of the United States is enrolled in our 
schools and colleges, and that education is 
the Nation's largest business, our factual in- 
formation at the Federal and State level 
about what is now going on is astonishingly 
inadequate for sensible planning and deci- 
sion making. Over and above this is the 
lack of leadership. This is why many favor 
the establishment of a new cabinet officer 
wholly devoted to the field of education. 

Although the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in education has been growing ever 
since President Lincoln signed the first Land 
Grant College Act, there has been no evi- 
dence of any deliberate Federal “interfer- 
ence." On the contrary, the real danger is 
that through its piecemeal approach the 
Federal Government is producing unintend- 
ed distortions in the national pattern of edu- 
cation. 

In 1959 I served as chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council. In our report, some of which 
subsequently found its way into legislation, 
we proposed the formation of a small Coun- 
cil of Educational Advisers to the President. 
No new powers would be given to it. Its 
duty and opportunity would be to issue an 
annual report, which would keep the White 
House, the administration, the Congress, the 
State and local governments, and the Na- 
tion better informed about educational poli- 
cies, or the lack thereof. If would provide a 
basis for detecting strengths and weaknesses, 
for spotting important new trends, and for 
identifying deficlencies in education. It 
could be of momentous help, if only through 
prestige and the ability to correlate educa- 
tional programs and facts for the shaping of 
educational policy. It could greatly affect 
proposals for legislation both at the Federal 
and at the State levels. 

I again renew my 1959 proposal. I know 
of no quick and easy action with such long- 
range promise for the improvement of Amer- 
ican education as the establishment of a 
Council of Educational Advisers to give guid- 
ance to the administration, the Congress, 
and the people—as does the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers through its annual report and 
its ready availability. 

America has been proud—and righly—that 
universal education has become à reality 
within its borders. Nevertheless, in the last 
35 years we have permitted the proportion of 
our national income going to education to 
decline. Between the Civil War and 1929 our 
expenditures for education increased at a 
rate four times that of the increase in the 
gross national product. Between 1929 and 
1960 the rate of increase of expenditures for 
education was less than the rate of increase 
in the gross national product. 

In the U.S.S.R. education continues to get 
the intellectual priorities and the budget. 
Each student is not merely permitted to de- 
velop his talent to the fullest, He is pushed 
and prodded to develop it (provided, of 
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course, that his talent is of the kind that 
the state values). We in the United States 
cannot duplicate the array of pressures and 
incentives the Soviet Union is able to bring 
to bear on its young people and we wouldn't 
want to duplicate them if we could. But in 
my judgment we as a nation must be 
prepared to make a far larger intellectual 
and financial investment in education than 
we ever have before. Because the answers 
cannot be developed merely by bigger ap- 
propriations, we must provide education with 
greatly improved leadership, through both 
our political and our intellectual Institutions. 
We must launch and carry forward the 
needed research. Where are our experi- 
mental schools, our laboratory schools to 
match the 100 conducted by the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R.? 
Yes, we must develop the ideas, the institu- 
tions, and the leaders—and put up the 
money. That is not only the road to sur- 
vival. It is also the road to a Great Society 
of which we can be proud. 


Never Underestimate the Power of a 
Soybean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing article from the May 1965 issue of 
Soybean Digest: 

We Can INCREASE THE Bounty OF ALL 
(By Joseph W. Barr, Under Secretary of the 

„ Washington, D.C., before the 

National Farm Institute, Des Moines, Iowa) 

Never underestimate the power of a soy- 


bean. In 1961, I confidently predicted— 
: “If present trends continue, 


soybeans 

for first place (in our exports of farm prod- 
ucts) by 1966." Well, in the fiscal year 1963- 
64, commercial sales of soybeans and soy- 
bean products comfortably topped both 
wheat and cotton, but fell short by just a 
bit of feed grain sales. 

Today I am wiser, and in the future I will 
leave predictions about the ranking of farm 
exports to my colleagues in the Agriculture 
Department, even though my prediction 
proved cautious rather than optimistic. 

If I may be permitted just a few com- 


Those two commercial best sellers last 
year—feed grains and soybeans and their 
products—earned almost as much abroad as 
the exports of the whole automobile and 
truck industry and about $350 million more 
than the exports of the giant chemical in- 
dustry. in each category alone 
earned about half again as much as 
from the coal industry or the oil industry; 
and each by itself earned more than twice 
as much as was earned by exports of office 
machines or metalworking machinery. 

THE FARMER'S VOICE 

If any of you fear that the farmer's voice 
may not be heard loud and clear in Wash- 
ington these days outside the precincts of 
the Agriculture Department, let me set your 
fears at rest. In this balance-of-payments 
business, all of us are listening to you care- 
fully, and we are delighted by what we hear. 

I have been doing some homework on one 
particular partnership, the Soybean Council 
of America, and I want to report on that 
homework. The Soybean Council, which was 
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founded in 1956, has just moved to Washing- 
ton. It has been educating the natives there, 
including me. I p that its members 
be given the title “market builders extraor- 
dinary” for their record over the past few 
years. 

Take France. We may have had some dif- 
ferences of opinion with President de Gaulle, 
but when it comes to soybeans we obviously 
talk the same language. France is buying 
218,000 tons of meal a year and the figure is 
going up. As recently as 1961, sales amounted 
to only 20,000 tons. What happened? Well, 
4 years ago the Soybean Council opened an 
office in Paris and hired some nutrition tech- 
nicians to work with the French companies 
which supply vitamins and mineral additives 
for animal feed. There's nothing like good 
technical diplomacy when it comes to build- 
ing an export market, and that’s just what 
did the trick. The French became converts 
to the miraculous soybean and now they hire 
nutrition technicians and send them to the 
United States once a year to keep up with the 
latest innovations. 

In Germany, crushers were selling plenty 
of oil, but they couldn't move their meal. 
Again the Soybean Council and the Agricul- 
ture Department came forward with a little 
technology, showing the added value of U.S, 
toasted soybean meal, Not only did German 
meal begin to move; last year Germany im- 
ported 122,000 tons of high-grade U.S. meal. 

Or take Spain. Here's a story. The United 
States began by shipping oll to Spain under 
the Public Law 480 program. In the first 
year some 5,000 tons were shipped. Year be- 
fore last the figure was 200,000 tons—and for 
dollars, not under Public Law 480. After a 


rising. Recently Spain has developed a soy- 
bean industry of its own; last year 
this industry imported a million bushels of 
American soybeans. The Department of 
Agriculture tells me there is a good prospect 
that this market will grow to between 5 and 
8 million bushels in the foreseeable future. 
MARKET BUILDING 


Behind these figures lies a fascinating story 
of market building. Working with Spanish 
canners and bottlers, the Soybean Council 
made soybean oll respectable in the nation 
where olive oll is king. And how did they do 
this? Not by debunking olive oil, but by 
mixing the two. Technology was combined 
with the skill of a wine connoisseur to pro- 
duce a product strictly tailored to the 
Spanish who like their olive oil strong, The 
same mixture of diplomacy and technology 
created new oll markets in Greece and Tur- 
key out of a marriage of olive oils and soy- 
bean oil. In Pakistan, a was ar- 
ranged between mustard oil, a local Paki- 
stani product, and soybean oil, and out of 
the marriage a new market was born, 

What fascinates me about these examples 
is that in each case the American exporter 
took a local producer by the hand and set 
out to build new markets for both. It is not 
a case of promo American agriculture 
against local agriculture, but of promoting 
local business first with the help of the 
American product. Here in a nutshell is the 
kind of development assistance this country 
should cultivate and refine, for this is the 
effective way for one nation and one people 
to help another, In the case of Turkey, for 
example, the Soybean Council is working 
with a local supermarket chain—a Swiss 
firm—to revolutionize the basis marketing 
structure in the country. Modern bulk 
handling facilities for oll imports have been 
built in Spain and Pakistan and are now 
building in Turkey. In each case han 
costs are being reduced, leaving more funds 
available for imports, 

Europe is a red-hot market for fats and 
olis. Per capita consumption there, I am 
told, is about 60 pounds a year, against only 
46 pounds here. But in most of the rest of 
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the world, of course, there is a desperate need 
for additional fats and oils. In Morocco con- 
sumption is only about 10 pounds per capita; 
in Pakistan only 7 pounds. Here is the big 
challenge for the future. Can commercial 
markets be bullt in these parts of the world? 


FIRST SHIPMENTS TO INDIA 


Weil, recently the first large shipments of 
U.S. soybean oil arrived in India under the 
Public Law 480 program. And on the dock 
was a technician hired by the Soybean Coun- 
cil to oversee storage and distribution facill- 
ties and help to incorporate soybean oll in 
India’s basic shortening product. This ts 
the way dollar markets were bullt up in 
Spain and Iran. Turkey, I am told, promises 
to become a dollar market before another 5 
years have passed. 

It will, no doubt, be many years before 
India’s 450 millions get the kind of diet they 
need to work for the modernization of their 
country without extraordinary assistance 
from abroad. The same may be true for 
many other countries. But new dollar mar- 
kets are being developed nonetheless with 
each year that goes by. Meanwhile, through 
such programs as Public Law 480 we are 
keeping alive the promise of the future. 

Sometimes I think we do ourselves a great 
injustice by the way we talk of these pro- 
grams as surplus disposal or foreign aid. To 
be sure, Public Law 480 would quickly lose 
its support if it began substituting for dollar 
sales or otherwise disrupting commercial 
markets. But let us not blind ourselves to 
the very real marketbuilding potential in 
these programs. Let's start figuring the 
profit along with the cost when foreign ald 
is presented to Congress. The record of 
America’s farm exports suggests to me that 
the profit in foreign ald is much greater than 
the name implies, 

American agriculture has every right to be 
very proud of its export record. The part- 
nerships among growers, processors, export- 
ers, and consumers in American agriculture 
have proved that enduring new markets can 
be built up abroad. And let’s not forget 
the role which Government has played and 
is playing in this partnership. It's not just 
a matter of Government moneys. Complex 
negotiations, like the Kennedy round of 
tariff bargaining now going on in Geneva, re- 
quire the closest cooperation between Gov- 
ernment and agriculture, 

Finally, if your partnerships include agri- 
cultural interests from other countries, as 
the Soybean Council has made partners out 
of crushers’ associations, feed companies, 
packagers, retailers, and even Government 
departments in other countries, then you can 
expect to add to your commercial success 
another kind of success of truly historic im- 
portance to our country. 


Myopia Research Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of material on the Myopia Re- 
search Foundation which was forwarded 
to me by Mrs. Sylvia N. Rachlin, who has 
long been active on behalf of many good 
causes in my State of New York and who 
is now executive vice president of the 
foundation. The foundation is at work 
on a problem that afflicts millions of 
555 and other people in the 
world. 
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I believe that many of my colleagues 
and other readers of the Rrecorp may be 
interested in a brief description of the 
foundation’s program and a petition ad- 
dressed to the Appropriations Committee 
of this House: 

AN ACCELERATED MYOPIA RESEARCH PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION AND SCOPE 

A nationwide organized and comprehen- 
sive, interdisciplinary program of myopia re- 
search has been initiated by the Myopia 
Research Foundation, Inc, 

WHY IS NEW RESEARCH NEEDED? 


More than a million American children 
with ve nearsightedness (in addi- 
tion to countless millions of our world neigh- 
bors) may be saved from future blindness 
because of this new research program 
for children and adults with myopia. Large 
numbers of American adults are suffering loss 
of employment because of pathological and 
degenerative changes in myopia. There is 
presently no known cure for this type of 
blindness. 

THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 

MYOPIA 


In addition to its extensive myopia re- 
search program, the MRP and 
sponsored the first International Conference 
on Myopia, held in New York City, Septem- 
ber 10-13, 1964, at the Hotel Americana. 
Here a diversity of disciplines, ranging from 
the licensed clinical professions charged with 
the care of eyes and vision, to the pure sci- 
ences, met together for the first time to re- 
view the problems of myopia and chart fu- 
ture research and attack into the causes, 
treatment, and prevention of nearsighted- 
ness. 

The U.S. Department of State and Govern- 
ment health agencies cooperated In the in- 
vitation to eminent researchers in myopia 
trom this country and other nations. Par- 
ticipants in the conference included doctors 
from Australia, Canada, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Japan, South America, and the 
United States. 

MRF NATIONAL ENLISTMENT OF PARTICIPATION 
IN ITS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In addition to enlisting the participation 
of nearsighted adults and children through- 
out the United States, the MRF is alerting 
the American public to the need of this 
coordinated research program. Service 
Clubs, community groups, and individuals are 
being approached for their support of this 
vital research program, 

WHAT AREAS ARE INCLUDED IN TRIS 
ACCELERATED RESEARCH PROGRAM? 

Among the areas included are: 

General health (including specific eye re- 
Search; circular-vascular and other studies 
in the renim of internal medicine; neurol- 
Ogy; biochemistry and the many disciplines 
Telated to myopia research), heredity, envi- 
Tonmental factors, nutrition, vocational sur- 
veys, living habits of nearsighted children 
and adults, and lenses—including contact 
lenses. 

Cumulative findings will be filed under 
each eye specialist's name, with a code sym- 
bol to assure the anonymity of the patient. 
These records will be forwarded to a national 
Myopia center, for the establishment of 
which the Myopia Research Foundation has 
already petitioned Congress and has had its 
first hearing. (Copy of petition attached.) 

THE NATIONAL REGISTRIES OF MYOPIA 
PATHOLOGY 

The Myopia Research Foundation is spon- 
Soring the development of the National Reg- 
istries of Myopia Pathology which has been 
established for the purpose of studying the 
Pathology of myopia from its incipence 
through its advanced stages. 

The clergy of the major religious faiths 
have indicated their willingness to launch a 
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delicate and thought-provoking educational 
program for bequests of eyes by myopes and 
their families to the National Registries of 
Myopia Pathology. Civic groups will also 


istry of ophthalmic pathology, Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, Washington, D.C., 
is the national director of the National Reg- 
istries of Myopia Pathology. His office will 
be the coordinating unit. A list of regional 
registries is herewith. 
PERTINENT FACTS ABOUT THE MRF 

The Myopia Research Foundation is ideal- 
istic in its plan for operation. Funds ob- 
tained will be used for research by doctors 
and scientists. No money will be expended 
for professional fund raising nor will any 
money be spent for MRF administrative sal- 
aries. 

MEMBERSHIP IN THE MYOPIA RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

Membership in the MRF is open to doc- 
tors, myopes and their families and any in- 
dividual who wishes to be helpful in this 
humanitarian effort. 


PETITION: DATE OF HEARING, Manch 23, 1965 

Petition to: Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

By: Myopia Research Foundation, Inc. 

Subject: The need for establishment of the 
National Myopia Center. 

The Myopia Research Foundation, Inc., 415 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y., respect- 
fully petitions Congress to establish the ur- 
gently needed National Myopia Center for 
the welfare of millions of Americans. 

The National Myopia Center, under the 
aegis of the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., would 
make possible nationwide, organized and 
comprehensive interdisciplinary research 
into the causes, treatment, and prevention of 
nearsightedness. Doctors, institutions, col- 
leges, and universities with particular inter- 
est in, and facilities for, research and treat- 
ment of myopia and its related problems. 
will participate in a coordinated approach. 

There are millions of myopes in the United 
States, many of whom are destined for blind- 
ness or nearsightedness unless the riddle 
of the causation and treatment of this con- 
dition is solved. Large numbers of adults 
haye suffered loss of jobs because of patho- 
logical or degenerative changes in myopia. 
There is no presently known eure for this 
blindness. 

For centuries, myopia was considered a 
helpless affliction. We know that this is not 
true. However, in order to effect a break- 
through and halt the alarming increase in 
myopia, a crash p is needed. 

Nearsighted children and adults through- 
out the country could, and we feel would, 
participate in the studies under the super- 
vision of their own doctors. 

A scientific information department 
should be established for the centralized re- 
porting and analysis of data using the latest 
analytical techniques and Instruments. It 
should also serve as the information unit for 
establishing and guiding active research 
projects in myopia and its related eye condi- 
tions. 

The National Registries of Myopia Pathol- 
ogy shall be supported in developing its pro- 
gram with university hospital laboratories 
and cooperating eye banks. Pathologic re- 
search findings shall be coordinated with 
clinical research findings at the National 
Myopia Center. 

In addition to the professional, a lay ap- 
proach in furthering the National Myopia 
Center is being used with interest already 
shown by numerous health, public service, 
education, civic, and other organizations. 

In view of the aforementioned reasons, we, 
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therefore, respectfully request Congress to 
allocate $25 million over a period of 5 years, 
for the establishment of the National Myopia 
Center to further research in myopia and re- 
lated eye conditions; the Scientific Informa- 
tion ent and the National Registries 
of Myopia Pathology. 


Nationa, REGISTRIES OF Myopia Parnot odr 


(Dr. Lorenz E. Zimmerman, national 
director) 


(Note.—The office of the national director 


REGIONAL REGISTRIES 

Baylor University: College of Medicine, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston, Tex., Dr. Mil- 
ton Boniuk, department of ophthalmology. 

Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center: 
The Institute of Ophthalmology, New York, 
N.Y., Dr. Arthur G. DeVoe, director. 

Harvard University Medical School: Howe 
Laboratory of Ophthalmology, Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston, Mass., Dr. 
David G, Cogan, archives of ophthalmology. 

University of Iowa: Department of Oph- 
thalmology, Iowa City, Iowa, Dr. Fred C. 
Blodi, associate professor of ophthalmology, 
University of Iowa Medical School. 

University of Miami: Bascom Palmer Eye 
Institute, Miami, Fla., Dr. Victor T. Curtin, 
associate professor of ophthalmology, Uni- 
versity of Miami Medical School, 

University of Oregon Medical School: De- 
partment of Ophthalmology, Portland, Oreg., 
Dr. Kenneth C. Swan, chairman and profes- 
sor of ophthalmology. 


Subverting the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the contro- 
versy over the detention of mall from 
Communist countries by the Post Office 
Department is over at long last. On 
May 24 the U.S. Supreme Court in an 
8-to-0 decision invalidated, under the 
first amendment, the law which author- 
ized the Post Office Department to with- 
hold mail unless the addressee specifi- 
cally requested its delivery. 

This issue started in 1961 when a bill 
passed the House directing the Post- 
master General to notify recipients of 
mail he deemed to be Communist prop- 
aganda. At that time I pointed out that 
the bill was probably unconstitutional 
and voted against it. In 1962 the so- 
called ham amendment came 
before the House. It created a program 
of censorship and interception of foreign 
mail. I again quéstioned its constitu- 
tionality and made a motion to strike 
it. I was one of two to vote against the 
Cunningham amendment. It is this law 
which has now been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. The New 
York Times, in an editorial on May 25, 
1965, praised the action of the Court and 
stated: 

American liberties are more secure for the 
abolition of this effort to curb subversion by 
subverting the Constitution. 
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The editorial follows: 
FREEING THE MAILS 


The principle that Americans are entitled 
to receive their mail without interference by 
an oversolicitious Government has been up- 
held by the Supreme Court. The law under 
which the Post Office withheld what it con- 
sidered propaganda mail from Communist 
countries unless the addressee specifically re- 
quested its delivery was an indefensible 
infringement on the free exchange of ideas. 

Before the law's adoption in 1962, Byron 
R. White, then a Deputy Attorney General 
and now an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, warned that it violated the traditions 
of this country’s open society and would 
damage U.S. prestige in the free world. The 
accuracy of his warning became evident when 
it was disclosed that a list of persons receiv- 
ing Communist publications from abroad 
had been turned over the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee. 

Justice White took no part in yesterday's 
decision invalidating the mail law, but his 
colleagues were unanimous in finding it in- 
valid under the first amendment. American 
liberties are more secure for the abolition of 
this effort to curb subyersion by subverting 
the Constitution. 


Facts To Remember as We Plan a New 
Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
President Johnson has activated the 
Commission, which Congress has author- 
ized, to study a new sea-level crossing of 
the Central American isthmus. 

All Americans watch this effort closely. 
So does the rest of the world. 

editorials have been written 
about the need for a new canal, its practi- 
cability, and its projected use. However, 
few have dealt with the subject with the 
vision shown by John Haydon in his edi- 
torial which was published the Marine 
Digest of May 8, 1965. 

As the Commission proceeds with its 
task, each of us should keep in mind 
sche John Haydon has pointed out so 
well. 

I ask the unanimous consent of this 
body that the Marine Digest editorial of 
May 8 be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CANAL STORM WARNINGS 

The President's Committee to seek a 
location for a sea-level canal to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific is indeed farsighted. 
Should the world hold together until its 
completion, a new era will be opened to 
deep-sea transportation. Each year ships get 
larger and larger and a growing percentage 
is presently unable to use the existing Pan- 
ama Canal. None realized at the building 
of the old canal that ships would ever reach 
the mammoth proportions of today. 

The Committee is to be headed by Robert 
B. Anderson, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and will include Dr. Milton 8. Eisen- 

president of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
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sity; Kenneth E, Fields, former General 

of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
Raymond A. Hill, consulting engineer, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and Robert G. Storey, president 
of the Southwest Legal Foundation. With 
this qualified group of men, it is assured that 
good judgment will be used, but we do not 
hesitate to point out some facts worthy of 
consideration. 

First. If the site chosen for the new canal 
is not in Panama, the United States should 
retain its control of the old as well as the 
new canal. If we turn the old canal back 
to Panama, it could open the door for cut- 
rate competition and a possible breeding 
ground for behind-the-scenes Communist 
activity. 

Second. The United States has paid for, 
developed, and maintained the present canal 
to the financial benefit of Panama down 
through the years and release of this canal 
could spell trouble if it falls into the wrong 
hands. k 

Third. Two canals are essential in time of 
emergency in case one is damaged. Sites 
are being considered in Panama, Colombia, 
Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. There is also 
a possibility that the present canal could 
be converted into a sea-level canal, But 
under any circumstances the U.S. Govern- 
ment should keep undivided control. 

America has pledged itself to thwart the 
spread of communism and the best way to 
prevent its spread is to control the trans- 
portation gateways. The regrettable mistake 
of the British was that they did not elect 
to fight to keep the Suez Canal under its 
control and open to free world trade. They 
handed it to Egypt as a gift on a silver 
platter, and to this day the Israel merchant 
fleet is still forbidden to use that canal. 
This costly mistake was on par with failure 
of Uncle Sam to back up the Bay of Pigs 
inyasion which could have kept Cuba from 
going Red. 

Latin America is now ripe for subversion 
forces and America will never again be able 
to relax her vigil. 

The cost of a new canal will be stagger- 
ing, but with nuclear. know-how in blasting 
and the engineering innovations, the overall 
expenses will be cut considerably. Experi- 
ence gained in underground explosions in 
Nevada and New Mexico and the one soon 
to be made on Amchitka Island in Alaska 
will be invaluable to the forthcoming con- 
struction of a new Central American canal, 

But, again we stress above all, that this 
Nation must keep solid control of any or 
all canals. It represents the lifeline of our 
country; it is essential to defense of the 
Americas and a prestige factor in interna- 
tional power. 

It was once sald that the sun never sets 
on the British Empire—this is no longer so, 
and any relaxing of America’s might will cast 
long shadows on our Nation, long before the 
sun goes down. 


Federal Meat Inspection Is a Public 
Health Service, Not a User Conven- 
ience—Remarks at an American Meat 
Institute Luncheon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
{ Monday, May 24, 1965 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 


pleased to see in the agricultural appro- 
priation bill scheduled to come before the 
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House on Wednesday that funds have 
been provided to meet the continuing ex- 
pansion of the meat and poultry inspec- 
tion programs. The combined costs of 
these two inspection services will exceed 
$5245 million in the coming fiscal year, 
which is quite a sizable amount more 
than they cost when I first came to Con- 
gress in 1953, prior to the passage of the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act of 1957. 
I am proud of the fact that it was my 
proposal for compulsory Federal inspec- 
tion of poultry which led to the enact- 
ment of the 1957 act. The Meatcutters 
Union was instrumental at that time in 
bringing to the fore the need for such 
legislation, and in spotlighting the abuses 
taking place in some of the poultry 
processing plants which made the legis- 
lation absolutely essential. 

Until recently, meat inspection was ad- 
ministered by the Agricultural Research 
Service in the Department of Agriculture, 
while poultry inspection was admin- 
istered by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. They have now been combined 
in the newly created Consumer and Mar- 
keting Service, which includes most of 
the agencies of the old Marketing Sery- 
ice. The subcommittee on appropria- 
tions has performed a very worthwhile 
service in nailing down in the hearings 
the need for continued high professional 
independence for the meat inspection 
people, so that this program is not con- 
sidered primarily a marketing promotion 
service, which it is not. It is essentially 
a public health service, and must so 
remain. 

ALL CONSUMER PRODUCTS SHOULD BE AS PURE 
AND WHOLESOME AS MEAT 

Under those circumstances, it is vital 
that this service not be placed under any 
control—financial or otherwise—of the 
industries it supervises. I oppose the 
Budget Bureau’s longtime efforts to 
have Congress change the law so that 
meat inspection, and poultry inspection 
also, would be paid for by the processors 
rather than by the Government. 

I went into my reasons for this posi- 
tion, at some length, in a talk to the wives 
of the members of the board of directors 
of the American Meat Institute on May 
5. As I took pains to point out, my rea- 
sons were far different from those of the 
meatpackers, although we happen to 
share a similar position on this issue. 

My purpose in speaking to the wives 
of the executives of the meatpacking in- 
dustry was not to tell them why I sided 
with their husbands on the meat inspec- 
tion cost issue so much as it was to en- 
list their help in the passage of my bill. 
H.R. 1235, to make other foods and cos- 
metics and over-the-counter drugs at 
least as pure and wholesome as the meat 
products their husbands make and sell 
in interstate commerce. While it may 
never be practical to have continuous 
Federal inspection of all food processing 
in the same way meat and poultry are 
inspected, I feel that if the public has 
the information about the gaps in our 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act it will de- 
mand immediate tightening of the law to 
close the gaps at which H.R. 1235 is di- 
rected. The wives of the meatpackers 
were gracious and attentive, and I hope 
they will help in this crusade. 
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Mr. Speaker, under consent of the 
House, I submit relevant portions.of my 
speech at the American Meat Institute 
luncheon, as follows: 

“ALL CONSUMER PRODUCTS SHOULD BE AS PURE 
AND WHOLESOME AS MEAT”— EXCERPTS From 
SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN LEONOR K. SUL- 
LIVAN, DEMOCRAT, oF MISSOURI, AT LUNCH- 
ZON MEETING FOR WIVES OF MEMBERS OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS oF THE AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE, AT THE INTERNATIONAL CLUB, 
Weronespay, May 5, 1965 


I came here from the hearings of the Na- 
tional Commission on Food Marketing which 
began today in the House Caucus Room, I 
will return to those hearings this afternoon. 
The Commission is a bipartisan agency 
created by Congress last year to study all 
aspects of food marketing from the farm to 
the ultimate consumer. It is composed of 
five House Members—three Democrats and 
two Republicans, including another woman 
Member, Representative CATHERINE May, of 
Washington; five Senators, similarly divided 
politically; and five public members ap- 
pointed by the President. Our assignment 
is an all-encompassing one, to find out 
whether the multibillion-dollar food in- 
dustry in this country is adequately serving 
the needs of the Nation and assuring suffi- 
cient competition under the free enterprise 
system to provide us with the best food pos- 
aible at reasonable prices. 

In any industry as vast as this one, the 
Tivalries and challenges for dominance 
among the different levels and segments of 
food marketing, as well as among individual 
firms in the same field, are intense and un- 
relenting. Each segment, of course, believes 
t could do a better job for the public if its 
suppliers or customers were not engaged in 
such cutthroat competition for a bigger share 
of the consumer dollar. The cattlemen say 
the chainstores are ruining them, if the 
packers aren't; the chainstores have a com- 
pletely different viewpoint, of course; and as 
for the packers, well, I'm sure they'll have 
& lot to say for themselves, too. As for those 
of us on the Commission, we will continue to 
listen, ask some questions, initiate some in- 
dependent research of our own, and when 
we're h—sometime before July 1, 
1966—we will be expected to have the true 
and accurate facts distilled out of all of 
this controversy. More than that—if you 
can ask us to achieve more than a determi- 
nation of the true facts in so complex an 
economic battleground as this one—we will 
be expected to reach conclusions about what 
should be done about the food marketing 
industry, if anything, to improve the proc- 
essing and distribution of food for the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

FOOD MARKETING HEARINGS 


Our recommendations, whatever they may 
be, will then go to Congress where the con- 
troversies we will have uncovered and lis- 
tended to and analyzed and reported on will 
then be reviewed and debated all over again, 
before any laws are written to carry out the 
Tecommendations we may make. 

In the course of our inquiry, we are hold- 
ing a series of hearings in various parts of 
the country. The first was held last month 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., followed by another in 
Fort Worth, Tex., where cattlemen had much 
to say—and complain about—in connection 
With the marketing of beef and veal. Our 

this week in Washington are on the 
increased spread in retailing—the difference 
between the average prices paid by the stores 
for the merchandise they buy from your 
husbands’ packing plants, or from the other 
food processors or wholesalers, and the aver- 
age prices the stores charge the customer. 
Next week, the Commission meets in At- 
lanta, Ga., to hear the complaints, sugges- 
tions, and operating problems of the poultry 
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industry. Other hearings are scheduled 
later in Omaha, Nebr.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
San Francisco, Calif; and other localities 
covering, eventually, all phases of the food 
industry. 


Depending upon the legislation coming 
before the House of Representatives at those 
times and dates * * it is my intention to 
attend at least some of the out-of-town 
hearings. For, in getting to the roots of 
our most Important single industry—the one 
which, more than any other, keeps us alive 
and healthy and the best fed nation in the 
world—it is not enough just to sit in Wash- 
ington listening to the lobbyists and the elo- 
quent spokesmen for big business and big 
labor and consumers. We have 
to know, too, what the individual in various 
segments of this industry has to say for him- 
self, on his home grounds. 

Of course, as a Member of Congress, I 
already haye a pretty good idea of the 
views and feelings of executive and working 
people in the food industry in St. Louls, for 
they manage to keep me very well informed 
of their problems and aspirations, and the 
effect upon their well-being of laws and 
regulations coming out of Congress or the 
executive departments here in Washington. 

BACKGROUND OF MEAT INSPECTION COST 

CONTROVERSY 


Right now, for instance, I know very well 
what it would mean to Krey Packing Co., 
to name one of the firms represented on your 
board of directors—and to every other packer 
in St. Louis—and to their customers, includ- 
ing the ultimate consumers—if the Budget 
Bureau were to succeed in having the costs 
of Federal compulsory meat inspection trans- 
ferred from the Federal budget to every meat 
packing plant engaged in interstate com- 
merce—shouldering them with a $35,700,000 
annual cost for a service which has always, 
except for 1 year right after World War II, 
been paid for by the Government. Poultry 
inspection runs to $17,500,000 a year, and 
that, too, would be assessed against the proc- 
essors if Congress approved this idea. 

I think your husbands in the American 
Meat Institute know where I stand, and 
always have stood, on the issue of user 
charges for meat inspection. I am against 
the whole idea. I am against it not as a 
favor to Krey Packing Co., or other firms in 
St. Louis, or to Armour or Wilson or Rath or 
Cudahy or any other firms; I am against it 
because I believe it would be a terrible dis- 
service to the consumer, and to the public 
health and well-being. And I have never 
hesitated to say so, ever since the Second 
Hoover Commission made the recommenda- 
tion nearly a decade ago that the Govern- 
ment transfer this charge from the Federal 
budget to the meat processors, 

The Bureau of the Budget, which is an arm 
of the White House, of the President, has 
persuaded each President since then—Kisen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson—to urge 


law which required compulsory Federal in- 
spection of poultry in interstate commerce 
on the same basis as we have had compulsory 
Federal inspection of red meats since 1906, 
I have no intention of seeing this work un- 
dermined by putting the inspectors—the 
watchdogs—in the employ of the processors. 
One of the reasons we enacted the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act of 1957 was to end 
abuses which had grown up under the pre- 
vious voluntary inspection system, under 
which the processor paid for the service and 
all too often called the tune on how the serv- 
ice was to be provided. 
FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION BEGAN IN 1906 


So, while I may be on the side of the 
angels, as far as your husbands are concerned, 


on this particular issue of user charges for 
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meat inspection, we are not necessarily on the 
same side for the same reasons. 

Iam sure that making the packers pay for 
inspection will not put them into bank- 
ruptcy. They would just pass the costs on 
down the line, in higher prices. Every con- 
sumer would pay more for meat and poul- 
try—much more than the cost of the inspec- 
tion, once markups on wholesale costs are 
pyramided down the line, This would, of 
course, hit hardest at the lowest income 
groups. But this is not the only, or even the 
main reason I oppose it. Sometimes meat or 
poultry prices rise for other rensons—or fall. 
Short of the kind of price control no one 
seriously, or responsibly, would suggest, we 
cannot guarantee that the price of ground 
round or pork chops or chicken parts will 
always remain constant and static. So, while 
higher cost to the consumer is a factor—per- 
haps a few cents a pound more in a particular 
cut of meat—the basic issue of why I oppose 
the user-charge idea goes more deeply than 
that. 

Meat is inspected for wholesomeness in 
order to protect the health of the American 
people. We no longer buy from a neighbor- 
hood butcher who slaughters his own steers 
and whose reputation for sanitation, or lack 
of it, is known to everyone in the neighbor- 
hood. As long ago as 1906, meatpacking had 
become endowed with such a public health 


grea: 
must have cursed with heartfelt malevo- 


which assures us that the products leaving 
your husbands’ plants are pure and whole- 
some—derived from disease-free animals, 


INSPECTORS SHOULD NOT BE BEHOLDEN TO 
~ PACKERS 


Once the products leave the packing plants, 


in transit, and then it is usually up to the 
State or local authorities to make sure the 
products are properly refrigerated and pro- 
tected in the retail stores. Of course, when 
the housewife leaves perishable meat items 


spectors are the guards of this purity. 1 
don't want them beholden to the packers 
for their pay. 


the wives of the directors of the American 
Meat Institute. Obviously, it could not have 
been in an effort to try to ingratiate myself 
with the industry your husbands represent, 
for I hope I have made it clear my position 
is based very little on consideration for the 
cost ledgers of your husbands’ firms and 
very much on considerations of public health 
and public interest and public policy. 
GAPS IN FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


For my answer, I have to go back to an 
incident last summer when I held an infor- 
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mal press briefing on consumer legislation 
with many of the women reporters who 
cover Washington for newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television. The more I told 
them about the gaps in our consumer laws, 
the more incredulous they were. 

These were sophisticated, knowledgeable 
Washington reporters, sharp and well in- 
formed. But, like most women, they were 
generally unaware of the fact that the 
beauty preparations we buy for billions of 
dollars each year are freely put on the mar- 
ket without any required preclearance for 
safety; that medical devices and materials 
used in or on our bodies for the relief of 
pain or the mitigation of illness or disease 
need not be certified as either safe or effec- 
that drugs or cosmetics which are 
poisonous if swallowed or inhaled, or food, 
drug, or cosmetic items which are packaged 
in dangerous containers, need not indicate 
that fact, or provide any life-saving instruc- 
tions if mishandled by children; that half 


end up on the bootleg 

are to people, including teenagers, 
who do misuse them to an alarming ex- 
tent; that hair dyes are being legally 
marketed which can cause blindness, bald- 
ness, scalp burns, or severe dermatitis in in- 
dividual cases, and the law doesn't care just 


A CAUSE ALL WOMEN SHOULD PROMOTE 


When I recounted these and a list of other 
glaring gaps in our basic consumer protec- 
tion statute, the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 


unknown to the public. They prom- 
something about it professionally, 
delighted to say they have done 
FTT 

need for corrective legislation such as in my 
omnibus bill, H.R. 1235. But they gave me 
a further assignment: 

“You will have to get more women in- 
terested in these issues,” they told me. “See 
if you can get the League of Women Voters, 
or the General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
or other women's organizations behind you. 
If you can do that, we can help you put this 

Ever since then, I have been trying my best 
to enlist the women of this country in the 
kind of political campaign in which women 
are irresistibly effective once they get started. 
I am not referring to partisan politics, but 
politics in the broader and deeper meaning 
as the science and art of government in a 
democracy. And many of the women's 
groups are responding and working on this 
issue. But success is still a long way away. 

SLOW PROGRESS IN WINNING REFORMS 


I have been introducing an omnibus food, 
drug, and cosmetic bill in every Congress 
since 1961—the same basic bill with the same 
number, H.R. 1235. Parts of my original bill 
from 4 years ago were enacted in 1962 in the 
drug control amendments, dealing only with 
prescription drugs. These provisions were 
first introduced in legislative form in my bill, 
and later formed the foundation for the 
Kefauver-Harris bill which became law. But 
other features of my original bill are still 
awaiting action even though they are just 
as urgently needed as were the drug control 
provisions enacted 3 years ago. Cosmetics 
safety legislation has been stalled in Con- 
gress for at least 11 years, which is how long 
it has been since Congressman DELANEY, of 
New York, and I first introduced companion 
bills on this subject. 
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So I am here today not to soft-soap your 
husbands on the question of meat inspection 
costs, but to enlist you in a special kind of 
political campaign—to help get legislation 
of vital importance to you and to your chil- 
dren and their children taken off the leg- 
islative back burner, where it simmers fit- 
fully and ineffectually, and get it on the 
front burner, where it can come to a boll. 

This is legislation in which you, as the 
wives of leaders of the meat industry, can 
see some close-to-home relevance., For the 
issue simply is this: we should expect, and 
require, that all of the foods we buy and 
use are as wholesome and pure as the meat 
which leaves your husband's plants, and all 
of the drugs—including those bought over 
the counter—and all of the cosmetics, and 
also all of the therapeutic devices offered for 
the relief of illness or disease or pain, are 
safe to use in the manner indicated and 
safe to have in the home; or, if they can't 
always be made completely safe, that then 
the warnings they must carry are clear and 
the instructions explicit. For instance, we 
require bleaches and detergents and paints 
and solvents and other hazardous household 
items to be clearly marked as to danger and 
as to antidotes, but food, drug and cos- 
metic items are expressly exempt from these 
requirements. Why? There is no good rea- 
son, 

NEED FOR POLITICAL ACTION 

Your family incomes in the meat business 
come from a wholesome product which must 
meet and pass strict Federal inspection and 
controls. As customers for other consumer 
products, you are entitled to, and should ex- 
pect and require, similar guarantees of safe- 
ty from those whose products you buy for 
your own homes. 

How do we achieve these consumer ob- 
jectives—and others, too, such as establish- 
ing clear-cut national safety standards for 
automobile tires, which are sold today in a 
jungle of confusing and misleading claims 
and descriptions as to quality? 

(The other driver's cheap “bargain” tires 
can take the lives of your entire family on 
the superhighway.) How do we end pollu- 
tion of our atmosphere and of our environ- 
ment? How do we curb the continued im- 
proper use of insecticides and pesticides 
which endanger our food supplies? 

The answer is a simple one to state, but 
difficult to achieve. We accomplish these 
things through political action, first by 
arousing citizens to the existence of these 
problems and having them, in turn, arouse 
their public officials to the existence of leg- 
islative or regulatory means for solving these 
problems. 

I have seen wonders accomplished in this 
manner from educational opportunities 
for retarded and other physically handicap- 
ped children to the establishment of a bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year health research program 
in the National Institutes of Health; from 
the development of library facilities in rural 
areas to our half-billion-dollar-a-year pro- 
gram for expansion of college facilities; from 
the nationwide polio vaccination program 
to the creation of an educational televi- 
sion system, All of these things—and many 
more—were instigated by, or helped to 
achievement by dedicated women making 
their voices heard in Washington—by writ- 
ing to thelr Congressmen, to their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators, and by talking to 
other women and encouraging them to do 
likewise. 

PUTTING YOUR FOOT DOWN 

When I ask you to enlist in this political 
campaign for consumer safety, it is primarily 
for the safety of children, for they are the 
greatest victims of gaps In our poison con- 
trol laws. You may not agree with every 
provision of my omnibus bill; the necessity, 
however, is to agree on basic objectives, and 
we can tailor the bills to meet those needs 
on which we do agree. For example, I pro- 
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pose in my bill a complete ban on sale of 
flavored aspirin for children, Pediatricians 
are divided on this idea. If I can’t prove 
the need for it I will back down, but I think 
I can establish the need. Even so, getting 
Congress to act on necessary legislation, even 
when the need is clear, takes a lot of pres- 
sure. In that respect, Congress is like the 
accelerator of your car; you make it go by 
putting your foot down. 

If women generally will help in this drive, 
we can win our objectives of greater family 
safety. Knowing that the firms where your 
husbands work must toe the line on prod- 
uct safety and sanitation and wholesomeness. 
I feel you can be tremendously effective in 
calling for similar safeguards in other in- 
dustries serving the American consumer. 
That's why I have come here to ask your 
help. 


Independence in Tiflis 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, 47 
years ago, May 26, 1918, the people of the 
independent nation of Georgia pro- 
claimed their independence in Tiflis, the 
capital of the Georgian Republic. The 
official act of independence was pro- 
claimed by the Georgian Parliament, 
meeting in that city as duly constituted 
representatives of the people. At one 
time in its period of independence, 26 na- 
tions recognized the independence of the 
Georgian Republic. 

Unfortunately, the Georgian Republic 
and the stalwart citizens of that land 
fell before the military forces of the Rus- 
sian Communists, who overran their na- 
tion before their independence could be 
maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, I should also like to re- 
mind the Members that the Georgians 
have a long and honorable history. The 
people have been Chris‘ians since the 
fourth century and maintained their na- 
tional identity throughout the ages. 
After their forcible integration into the 
Russian Empire, they developed and to 
this day maintain an ardent anti-Rus- 
sian nationalism. They are a democra- 
tic-minded people who are still vehe- 
mently opposed to the dictatorial policies 
of communism. 

Since their forcible reannexation to 
the Soviet Union, the people of Georgia 
have persistently maintained. their 
unique nationalistic spirit, looking for- 
ward to the day when legitimate freedom 
and independence shall be restored to 
their land. This year throughout the free 
world Georgian leaders are holding com- 
memorative meetings to keep alive the 
flame of hope in the hearts of their peo- 
ple to maintain their persistent struggle 
against Communist oppression. 

One of the immediate steps that we 
can take is to approve the creation of 
a Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations so that the plight of the Geor- 
gian people and the other captive nations 
of communism can be exposed. 

Mr. Speaker, we recognize that the 
freedom of the United States and all 
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parts of the free world remain threat- 
ened as long as the Communists main- 
tain their imperial policy and their ag- 
gressive designs aimed at world control. 
The legitimate nationalism of the people 
of Georgia and other captive lands under 
communism represent the true weakness 
in the Red apparatus. 

Let us encourage leaders of the Geor- 
gian people to continue to work for the 
restoration of freedom of their people, 
realizing as they do that as freedom is 
restored to their land, it will undoubtedly 
be restored to their neighboring states 
in Eastern Europe which share their 
present confinement in the Soviet colo- 
nial empire. 


Excise Tax Repeal Long Overdue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us in the Congress who have been seek- 
ing the elimination of the wartime nui- 
sance excise taxes for the past several 
years are heartened indeed over the 
President's recent message and recom- 
mendations to the Congress since the 
repeal of these taxes is long overdue. 

As Members of this House can well re- 
call, these taxes were originally im- 
posed during the war on toilet articles, 
cosmetics, jewelry, furs and leather 
goods, admissions, gasoline, autos, liquor, 
tobacco, telephone service, air passenger 
travel, and other miscellaneous articles 
to secure revenue for the conduct of the 
war. These war tax levies should have 
been eliminated as soon as the war ended, 
and the fact that they have continued 
to exist to this day, some 20 years after 
the war, is a sad breach of faith with 
the American people. r 

When these taxes are finally repealed, 
they should go into effect immediately. 
There should be a minimal gap between 
enactment and the effective date of the 
repeal so that prospective buyers will not 
postpone their purchases, This is little 
to ask for the American people who as- 
sumed these tax burdens willingly, but 
have deserved better in getting them 
lifted from their backs over the years. 

President Johnson is to be compli- 
mented for moving to get rid of these 
completely indefensible levies, and I now 
urge the House to repeal these taxes im- 
mediately so that consumers can get the 
benefit of tax reduction on these items 
right away, and industry will not be 
harmed in any way by delayed consumer 
noses pending the effective repeal 

ate. 

The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy. Congress must remember that 
) fact. At the same time, Congress and 
the people must recognize that the abuse 
of the power to spend at every level 
can bring ruin to free democratic gov- 
ernment. This is just as true of local 
and State governments as it is of the 
Federal Government. 
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Obviously, we must spend what needs 
to be spent to provide essential services, 
but no government should be expected 
in this modern age, under ordinary con- 
ditions, to practice frugality or miser- 
liness at the expense of the people, par- 
ticularly the sick and handicapped. 

Rigid economy is one thing; sheer 
penury is quite another thing. This is a 
dynamic, fast-growing country and our 
economy and social organism must be 
kept on the move; our standards up- 
held, protected, and improved. 

Let me reiterate, Mr. Speaker, that 
the repeal of these onerous taxes should 
be put into effect immediately. This re- 
peal is long overdue, and I am very happy 
to see these burdens lifted from Ameri- 
can business and the American people. 
It is better late than never, but the sad 
fact remains that Congress should have 
repealed these wartime nuisance exac- 
tions long ago. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks editorials on the 
telephone excise tax which appeared in 
the Webster Times and Milford Daily 
News, highly esteemed newspapers pub- 
lished in my district. 

The material follows: 

From the Webster (Mass.) Times, May 6, 

1985] 
How MUCH LONGER? 


The Federal excise tax on telephone serv- 
ice—dating back to World War I—burdens 
subscribers to a greater degree than is gen- 
erally realized. 

The tax constitutes a 10-percent impost on 
local and long distance service. Developed 
to help raise war funds and to discourage 
nonessential calls on crowded telephone 
networks, the tax was repealed in 1924. 

In 1932 Congress again imposed an excise 
tax on long distance service to help pay for 
public works projects during the depres- 
sion. In 1941 the tax was placed on local 
service for the first time. This was to be 
temporary. 

In today's complex society, communica- 
tions services rank as an absolute necessity. 
Yet, telephone subscribers continue to pay a 
“temporary” tax. To reduce statistics to lo- 
cal level, Webster-Dudley subscribers paid 
$81,953.04 in excise taxes in 1964, Oxford 
contributions came to $27,094.44. 

There is small doubt that the Federal ex- 
cise tax on telephone service ought to be 
repealed. In fact, it should have been re- 
pealed a long time ago. 

[From the Milford (Mass.) Daily News, 

Apr. 30, 1965] 
“NUISANCE” Taxes 

Treasury Secretary Dillon has announced 
that the administration is seeking the elimi- 
nation of excise taxes on toilet articles, cos- 
metics, Jewelry, furs, and leather goods dur- 
ing the present session of Congress. 

But among the excise taxes which would be 
left standing are those on admissions, gaso- 
line, autos, liquor, tobacco, telephone service, 
and air passenger travel. 

Tt will be difficult to make a case for con- 
tinuing the taxes on the last two items. 
Established as a wartime “emergency,” with 
a deterrent effect in mind, the emergency 
no longer exists. 

In these days of speed and narrowing 
boundaries telephone service has become a 
necessity, not a luxury. And in the efforts 
of both the Government and the individual 
States to advertise the Nation's vacation 
wonderlands air travel is a big factor. 

Taxes on essential services like these 
tend to their use and to hold 
back their further expansion. 
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National Issues Poll for 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS __ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, as in 
past years, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the results of the annual national issues 
poll for the 13th District of Dlinois. This 
1965 questionnaire was circulated to 
postal patrons in the 13th Congressional 
District of Illinois. To date, more than 
27,000 people have responded to the 1965 
questionnaire, a higher response than in 
previous years, 

In my letter to constituents enclosing 
a tabulation of the poll, I made the fol- 
lowing comments which indicate my con- 
viction that the questionnaire is a most 
helpful device in the continuing effort to 
make representative government work 
properly: 

The response to the 1965 national issues 
poll has been excellent. To date more than 
27,000 returns have been received—compared 
with 19,000 returns in 1963 and 24,000 in 
1964—and completed questionnaires are still 
being received every day. I am grateful for 
your willingness to participate and for the 
deep interest it demonstrates in the affairs 
of our country. While it is not possible 
to acknowledge individually all comments 
made on the completed onnaires, I 
want you to know that I have read them with 
great interest. 

According to the latest census figures, the 
13th district ranks first in the Nation in 
family income, first in least unemployment, 
and tied for first in the number of years of 
residents’ education. The unique nature of 
the district, coupled with your keen and 
knowledgeable interest in national issues, 
makes the results of this national issues poll, 
as shown on the reverse side of this letter, 
most interesting, 

For representative government to work ef- 
fectively, there must be a continuous two- 
way flow of information between Washing- 
ton, D.C, and the district. Toward this end, 
the poll is well worth the time, effort, and 
cost if it is informative, stimulates discus- 
sion and thought, points out topics where a 
lack of information exists, and 
comment and communication from residents 
of our 13th district. Certainly, the response 
this year indicates that the poll has served 
its purpose. 

Thank you again for your time and effort 
in considering and responding to these im- 
portant national questions. I look forward 
to hearing from you in the future on matters 
of mutual concern, and assure you that your 
letters will always be welcome and your 
views thoughtfully considered. By calling 
on me in my capacity as your link between 
Iilinois and the Federal Government in 
Washington, D.O., you will assist me in pro- 
viding the type of representation that our 
district desires and deserves. 


The results follow: 

RxSUT TS or 1965 NATIONAL Issues Poti 

1. Civil rights—Do you favor legislation: 

(a) To permit Federal registrars to register 
citizens denied the right to vote because of 
their race? Yes, 67.8 percent; no, 29.1 per- 
cent; no answer, 3.1 percent, 

(b) To make the Civil Rights Commission 


permanent? Yes, 42.2 percent; no, 47.9 per- 
cent; no answer, 9.9 percent, 


2. Do you favor revision of ‘ation 
laws to gradually eliminate the “national 


i 
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origin quota system” and substitute pri- 
orities based on needed skills and relation- 
ship to U.S. citizens and resident aliens? 
Yes, 68.4 percent; no, 27.6 percent; no answer, 
4.0 percent. 

3. Vietnam—Do you favor: 

(a) The present U.S. program of stepped- 
up military and financial assistance? Yes, 
48.5 percent; no, 28.7 percent; no answer, 22.8 

t. 

(b) An intensified military effort using 
troops and assistance from other free south- 
east Asian nations in cooperation with U.S. 
forces? Yes, 62.7 percent; no, 21.1 percent; 
no answer, 16.2 percent. 

(c) A negotiated settlement for with- 
drawal of U.S. troops and assistance and 
establishment of a neutralist government? 
Yes, 33.7 percent; no, 46.2 percent; no answer, 
20.1 percent. 

4. Do you favor continued U.S. aid to In- 
donesia and the United Arab Republic? Yes, 
7.6 percent; no, 86.2 percent; no answer, 6.2 
percent. 

5. Do you favor U.S. trade with Commu- 
nist bloc nations of: 

(a) Food, such as the 1964 wheat sales? 
Percent yes, 50.1; percent no, 46.4; percent 
no answer, 3.5. 

(b) Industrial and consumer ? Per- 
cent yes, 31.7; percent no, 61.8; percent no 


answer, 6.5. 

additional Federal as- 
sistance for health care for the aged will 
undoubtedly pass Congress this year? Ofthe 
major proposals under considerstion, do you 
ra vor: 

(a) “Medicare”—administration’s King- 
Anderson bill financed by social security 
taxes? Percent yes, 22.9; percent no, 59.3; 
percent no answer, 17.8. 

(b) “Eldercare’—Herlong-Curtis (Amer- 
ican Medical Association) bill? Percent yes, 
46.9; percent no, 32.2; percent no answer, 
20.9 


(c) “Bow bill’—provides tax deductions 
and tax credits for purchase of private health 
insurance? Percent yes, 47.8; percent no, 
28.3; percent no answer, 23.9. 

7. Do you favor President Johnson's pro- 
posal for Federal rent subsidies to low in- 
come families in lieu of additional public 

? Percent yes, 25.3; percent no, 66.7; 
percent no answer, 8. 
8. Many education bills are pending in 
Do you fayor: 

(a) Administration proposal for preschool 
training of in urban and rural 
slum areas? Percent yes, 49.2; percent no, 
41.7; percent no answer, 9.1. 

(b) Administration proposal of $1 billion 
of aid to elementary and secondary schools 
allocated by the number of students whose 
family incomes are under $2,000? Percent 
. 45.6; percent no, 43; percent no answer, 

14. 

(c) Administration proposal for Federal 
ald to private schools? Percent yes, 21.2; 
percent no, 67.1; percent no answer, 11.7. 

(d) Administration proposal of $70 million 
for Federal scholarship grants to 140,000 
needy first year college students? Percent 
yes, 52; percent no, 28.1; percent no an- 
ewer, 9.9. 

(e) Return of 2 percent of Federal income 
tax collections from each State to that State, 
earmarked for education but without Federal 
involvement? Percent yes, 69.7; percent no, 
20.5; percent no answer, 9.8. 

() Ayres’ bill providing each family a tax 
credit of up to $100 per year for the amount 


HR. 6675, which passed the House on 
April 8, incorporated mainly the features of 
(a) above. 

* NoTe.—H.R. 2362, which passed the House 
on March 26, included features (a), (b), and 
(c) above. An average of the responses to 
these three parts Is as follows: Percent yes, 


on percent no, 50.6; percent no answer, 
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of State and local school taxes or a tax credit 
of $50 per year for each child in school up to 
a maximum of $200? Percent yes, 61.8; per- 
cent no, 25.4; percent no answer, 12.8. 

(g) Permitting tax deductions and/or tax 
credits for partial costs of college education 
expenses? Percent yes, 80.6; percent no, 14; 
percent no answer, 5.4. 

9. Do you favor repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which now permits 
States to enact “Right to Work” laws? Per- 
cent yes, 19.2; percent no, 69.6; percent no 
answer, 11.2. 

10. Do you favor Federal legislation to 
tighten control of the sale and purchase of 
firearms? Percent yes, 68.4; percent no, 29.9; 
percent no answer, 1.7. 

11. Do you favor the proposed change in 
length of term from 2 years to 4 years for 
Members of the US. House of Representa- 
tives? Percent yes, 61.7; percent no, 34.4; 
percent no answer, 3.9. 


Draft Statement on Bill To Increase Lump- 
Sum Payment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker on May 25, 
1965, I introduced H.R. 8442 which pro- 
vides for an increase in the maximum 
lump-sum death payment under social 
security from $255 to $312 immediately 
and to $368 after 1971. The present 
lump-sum death payment was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1952 and it is ap- 
parent that since that time the consumer 
price index has risen; the cost of funerals 
has skyrocketed, having risen at least 30 
percent; and hospital and medical costs 
of the last illness has risen approxi- 
mately 50 percent—all without a cor- 
responding increase in social security 
death benefits. 

My bill, H.R. 8442, incorporates the 
proposals of the 1965 Advisory Council 
on Social Security which strongly urged 
a revision in the maximum lump-sum 
death payment. The Council specifically 
recommended that the amount of the 
payment be changed from the present 
maximum amount of $255 to the highest 
family maximum monthly benefit. In 
other words, under this proposal the 
maximum death payment would increase 
whenever the maximum monthly family 
benefit is increased. At the present time 
this would mean an increase of the death 
payment from $255 to $312 and after 
1971, when the statutory ceiling for max- 
imum monthly benefits rises, from $312 
to $368. 

This revision would benefit more than 
600,000 families including millions of de- 
pendents who face the tragedy of the 
death of the family breadwinner with in- 
sufficient financial resources. While 


‘benefiting many, the cost of implement- 


ing this legislation would be minimal. 
We cannot become complacent with 
what has gone before but rather we must 
recognize and deal with, each year, the 
problems concerning social security 
which were not envisioned by those who 
drafted the original Social Security Act. 
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The social security program has been a 
successful investment for millions of 
Americans, and its continuing expansion 
and improvement can be a source of pride 
for Congress and for every American. 

On March 26, 1965, I introduced HR. 
6843 to provide benefits to widows who 
remarry after age 62 but who under the 
present social security law forfeit bene- 
fits because of their remarriage. Istated 
at that time that this was but one of 
many inequities of our present law, in- 
equities which should be corrected at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The proposed increase in the lump- 
sum death payment is another example 
of an inequity which has resulted from 
the lapse of 13 years without an amend- 
ment to a section of the Social Security 
Act which applies to more than 1 million 
families each year. 

I urge my colleagues to give this pro- 
posal careful consideration and continue 
the record of success in working toward 
an efficient, comprehensive social secu- 
rity system. 


Report on Latin America 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are aware of the fact that State De- 
partment reports on both the policy and 
details of the situation in the Dominican 
Republic might lack complete factual- 
ness. 

Therefore, I insert into the RECORD 

at this point as part of my remarks an 

article which appeared in the Sunday, 

May 23, Chicago Tribune by Columnist 

Jules Dubois and a report in yesterday's 

Washington Daily News by Reporter Hal 

Hendrix, both of which are on-the-spot 

reports from professional, competent, and 

respected journalists: 

Report FROM LATIN AMERICA: U.S. MEDDLING 
IN DOMINICAN REPUBLIC SEEN aS AID TO 
Reps 

(By Jules Dubois) 


Santo DomInco, Dominican REPUBLIC, 
May 22.—Exposure to the political meddling 
by the White House and the State Depart- 
ment in the Dominican civil war has made 
it easier for this reporter to understand the 
instability that has aMflicted governments in 
Saigon for so long. 

American diplomacy here has created more 
and more resentment and made enemies of 
sincere friends of the United States as Wash- 
ington contributed to the political turbu- 
lence and instability in the midst of what 
was to have been a final and decisive offen- 
sive against the Communists. 

Every time the anti-Communist, pro- 
American forces have had the Reds on the 
ropes, the United States, wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, salvaged the Communists, 

The fiction that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people want the 1963 constitu- 
tion restored is belied by the fact that the 
rest of the country, where more than 2,500,- 
000 citizens reside, has produced no uprisings 
in favor of the revolution. 

Because former President Juan Bosch and 
his Communist allies effectively smeared 
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Brig. Gen. Elias Wessin Y Wessin, the United 
States tried to dump the military man who 
has been, and who is, the symbol of anti- 
Communist resistance. 

MOVE LAUNCHED TO DUMP HIM 

Because Bosch and his Communist allies 
began to smear Brig. Gen, Antonio Imbert- 
Barrera, president of the government of na- 
tional reconstruction—whose formation we 
encouraged—the United States launched 
moves to dump him, 

The United States tried to replace Imbert 
with an all-civilian junta handpicked by 
Bosch. As Wessin said the previous week, 
the United States was about to hand victory 
here and throughout Latin America to the 
Communists on a golden platter, 

As one bewlldered Latin American Am- 
bassador (whose country has been on our 
side) said to me: “I cannot understand the 
thinking of the policymakers in the State 
Department and much less in the White 
House, which has been most active in this 
latest maneuver, in trying to dump Imbert. 
What does the United States expect to gain 
from that?” 

The Ambassador, who said he has been 
reporting since 1962 to his government about 
Bosch's anti-Americanism and his alliance 
with the Communists, issued a warning. He 
sald that if the White House and the State 
Department fail to untie the hands of the 
Imbert Government, American troops will 
have to finish the fight against the Commu- 
nists. 

Lt. Gen. Bruce Palmer, Jr., commander of 
American land forces here, said earlier that 
part of his mission was to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover and establishment of a 
government inimical to the interests of the 
United States. 

COULD NOT HAVE DONE MORE TO RILE REGIME 


The team sent here by the White House by 
President Johnson could not have done more 
to antagonize the pro-American, anti-Com- 
munist Imbert regime. 

The loyal Dominican navy and air force, 
whose support was needed by the anti-Com- 
munist infantry, were prevented by the 
United States from taking action because of 
a cease fire that had long ago become a cease- 
less fire. 

Because one pilot may have goofed and his 
machinegun shell fall onto U.S. positions 
from which 5,000 troops fired back at him 
and shot him down, an entire air force was 
penalized by the U.S. Government. The 
Imbert Government was deprived: of two- 
8 of its flrepower by order of the United 

tates. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
May 25, 1965 
Unrrep STATES FLOUNDERS Into ẸTRANGE 
KETTLE oF Fisn 
(By Hal Hendrix) 

Santo Domineco, May 25.—Washington's 
mishandling of the Dominican flasco seems 
likely to go down in history as second only 
to the floundering which permtited Cuba to 
fall under Communist control. 

While the Johnson administration is send- 
ing high-powered talent here, it appears to 
be moving toward only a temporary solution, 
at best. 

The administration also seems to have dis- 
carded most of its collection of civilian and 
military intelligence data to satisfy politicans 
at home, 

In attempting to pressure a political solu- 
tion to the month-old conflict the validity 
of Washington’s original assessment of the 
Situation has become much obscured. 

More than 21,000 marines and paratroopers 
were landed here. Their mission, as an- 
nounced by President Johnson, was to pro- 
tect American lives and property, and prevent 
the Dominican Republic from being taken 
Over by the Communists. 

That mission has not changed. 
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But diplomats and politicians now contend 
that the rebel movement they earlier said 
was dominated by Communist and other 
leftist extremists is not controlled by these 
elements, 

On the scene, it has become obvious the 
switch in the Washington line was made to 
justify negotiations with questionable per- 
sonalities within the rebel movement and 
others close to it. 

CORNERED 

With combat between rebel forces and 
troops loyal to the U.S. - created junta now 
blocked by existence of the American-con- 
trolled corridor, the rebel faction is cornered 
in a small downtown area. 

Reports that the rebels enjoy widespread 
popular support throughout the island sim- 
ply are not true. 

The United States is obviously catering 
now to the rebel leaders who boasted about 
distributing weapons to thousands of ciyil- 
ians, including known Communits, pro- 
Castroites and ordinary hoodlums, at the 
outbreak of the rebellion. 

This “arms for the people” action has re- 
sulted in the deaths of hundreds of Do- 
minicans and the wounding of thosuands of 
others. It has also led to the killing of 
19 U.S. servicemen and the wounding of 115 
more by gunfire from within the rebel zone. 

These “constitutionalists” have been 
charged with more than 1,000 cease-fire vio- 
lations—provocative shootings into the 
American-occupied area. 

Official sources say Washington has intelli- 
gence reports detailing the extent of Com- 
munist and Castroite penetration of the rebel 
movement. 

McGeorge Bundy, President Johnson's top 
troubleshooter here now, says he does not 
believe Communists now dominate the move- 
ment, headed by Col. Francisco Caamano 
Deno. 

IN BACKGROUND 


In fact, Dominican Communists are con- 
tent to remain in the background at the 
moment. Well-known Dominican Reds and 
militant members of the pro-Castro June 14 
movement avoid rebel press conferences and 
generally stay out of sight of newsmen. 

But the June 14 Movement has infiltrated 
deeply into the rebel group and its parent 
Dominican Revolutionary Party (PRD). It 
is in full operation inside the rebel zone, 
with a new headquarters. It was outlawed 
before the rebellion began, 

As a supporter of Colonel Caamano’s con- 
stitutionalist” government, the June 14 
movement said in the May 15 issue of its 
newspaper that the only path to consolidate 
a democratic solution is to spread the armed 
struggle through the country.” 

The newspaper, parroting the movement's 
alliance with Castro's Cuba, said the “Do- 
minican imperialists and reactionaries only 
have the support of the Yankee invaders.” 

The rebels and their allies have made it 
known they would welcome a settlement un- 
der which Antonio Guzman, Minister of Agri- 
culture under the Juan Bosch government, 
would become president of a coalition pro- 
posed by the United States last week. 

Senor Bosch is reported to have suggested 
Senor Guzman in meetings with U.S. officials 
in San Juan. 

A big question among traditionally anti- 
Communist and pro-American Dominicans 
now is why the United States attempts to ram 
Senor Guzman into the provisional Presi- 
dency when it was obyious in advance he 
would be unacceptable to the anti-Bosch and 
anti-Communist elements, but pleasing to 
the rebels. 

American manipulators argue that Senior 
Bosch won the Presidency with about 60 per- 
cent of the vote in 1962. But they don't dis- 
cuss how much of this vote was actually 
against his opponents. At least 40 percent 
of the voters still are strongly anti-Bosch. 
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There is doubt here that Mr, Bundy and 
others involved in settlement negotiations 
are fully aware of the backgrounds of some of 
the constitutionalists and PRD figures they 
are dealing with. 

Washington officials, including Mr. Bundy, 
contend they are distressed by the lack of 
capable politicians on the Dominican scene, 

There are such capable Dominicaris as Dr. 
Eduardo Read Barreras, former Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court and now Ambassador 
to Rome, and former President Emilio de Los 
Santos. Both have unsullied reputations 
370 are not vulnerable to attack from either 

e. 

It is also puzzling to many observers why 
the United States is using such emissaries 
as Dr, Jaime Benitez, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, who is well known 
in this area for his anti-Americanism. He 
is here now at Mr. Bundy’s request. 

Disturbing too is the manner in which 
U.S. diplomats persuaded Gen. Antonio Im- 
bert Barrera and his four associates in the 
junta to accept the temporary government 
role, and then attempted to dump them—in 
an apparent concession to the rebels and the 
PRD leaders in Puerto Rico. 


Mr. Speaker, the above reports on the 
Dominican situation will, I am for sure, 
arouse the interest of at least a few 
Members. 


Foreign Aid and Protection of U.S. 
Embassies Abroad 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
December 9 I informed President John- 
son of my grave concern with the unwar- 
ranted attacks by unruly mobs upon U.S. 
Embassies and legations abroad. 

I asked the President, as a first step, 
“to articulate now on behalf of the Amer- 
ican people our Nation's extreme disgust 
and displeasure with such practices, and 
also our view that each nation is respon- 
sible for controlling and curbing such 
outbursts which result in violence and 
destruction against the property of for- 
eign embassies.” 

On February 10, 1965, the President 
finally did speak out on this matter. The 
White House statement was provoked by 
a 1-hour attack on the U.S. Embassy in 
Moscow by 2,000 unruly demonstrators. 

This statement had a good effect. Re- 
cent demonstrations in front of the U.S. 
Embassy in Moscow by contrast have 
been well controlled by Moscow police. 
There has not been further destruction 
8 desecration of U.S. property in that 

ty. 

As we consider this week the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1965, I am indeed 
pleased to find that the bill contains re- 
quirements for U.S. Embassy protection. 

Embassy protection would now be es- 
tablished in the law as a precondition 
for the continuation of foreign aid. I 
strongly favor inclusion of such a pro- 
vision. 

It is time, Mr, Speaker, that we stopped 
our humanitarian assistance to nations 
whose only response has been a slap in 
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the face, the burning of U.S. libraries, or 
the defacing of U.S. property. We are a 
patient nation; we are willing to help and 
nurture economies in developing areas of 
the world. Our efforts through annual 
foreign aid, through Public Law 480, the 
food-for-peace programs, through Peace 
Corps volunteers, and through the edu- 
cation of exchange students from other 
nations in our own universities and grad- 
uate schools, is eloquent proof of our 
willingness and earnest desire to help. 
But our help is given in dignity. We ex- 
pect it to be received with dignity. 

The very first section of the proposed 
Foreign Assistance Act before us today 
specifically provides: 

It is the sense of the Congress that assist- 
ance under this or any other act to any for- 
eign country which hereafter permits, or 
fails to take adequate measures to prevent, 
the damage or destruction by mob action 
of U.S. property within such country should 
be terminated and should not be resumed 
until the President determines that appro- 
priate measures have been taken by such 
country to prevent a recurrence thereof. 


Mr. Speaker, this provision is not in- 
tended as window dressing. This is a 
step in the right direction. I trust this 
section will be given full enforcement 
and not mere lipservice. 

We in America provide the courtesy of 
protection for all foreign embassies and 
legations. We are requesting only that 
the same courtesy be given us by pro- 
viding inviolate protection of our em- 
bassies abroad. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, our Govern- 
ment should help write and enforce an 
international convention which obligates 
all nations to protect the premises of em- 
bassies and legations against intrusion 
or damage. 

In 1961, a United Nations conference 
of 81 states drafted the Vienna Conven- 
tion on Diplomatic Relations, article 22 
(2) of which provides: 

The receiving or host state is under a spe- 
cial duty to take all the appropriate steps to 
protect the premises of the mission against 
any intrusion or damage and to prevent any 
disturbance of the peace of the mission or 
impairment of its dignity. 


This convention has been ratified by 
more than 35 countries, but not by the 
United States, despite the fact that Pres- 
ident Kennedy submitted it to the Sen- 
ate for is advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion on May 14, 1963. It has been for- 
gotten and unpursued since then. De- 
spite the recent attacks on U.S. embas- 
sies and the importance of this question 
of embassy prctection to our people, this 
convention has not been given any con- 
sideration by the Congress. It has not 
been debated in the Senate or even given 
hearings by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

It is high time, Mr. Speaker, for our 
Government to take action on this ques- 
tion. Do we support this convention or 
not? Unilateral action affecting only 
those countries receiving U.S. foreign aid 
is not enough. We must work with other 
governments to obtain adherence to 
these international standards of be- 
havior regarding embassy protection. 
There are countries which do not 
receive U.S. foreign aid but from which 
we expect protection for our embassies. 
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The U.S. S. R. and many other Eastern 
European countries are good examples. 
Let us go on record by ratification of 
this convention as a nation which favors 
the inviolate protection of all foreign 
embassies and legations from unruly 
mob attack. 

The provision of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1965 is a good step in the 
right direction. Let us recognize it as a 
unilateral beginning toward a multilat- 
eral and international rule of law. 


Repeal of 14(b) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, as we 
all know, one of the most controversial 
issues this Congress will have to deal 
with is the proposal to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

California Members are not faced with 
a difficult decision on 14(b), however, 
since the people of our State have spoken 
loud and clear on the subject. In 1958 
a State constitutional amendment to ac- 
tivate 14(b) was a major issue in Cali- 
fornia, promoted by former Senator 
Knowland in his bid for the governor- 
ship. The people rejected the proposal 
by a vote of more than 2 to 1, 

However, despite a clear mandate from 
the California electorate, one still must 
come to grips with the apparent paradox 
of a closed shop in an open society. 

The distinguished news commentator, 


Edward P. Morgan, presented on his, 


May 19 ABC broadcast what to me was 
a telling analysis of this paradox, and 
I am pleased to include it in my com- 
ments for the benefit of my colleagues 
and other readers of the RECORD. 

Mr. Morgan's remarks follow: 

The idea that a person has to join a labor 
union in order to hold a Job has always given 
me a very uncomfortable feeling. It con- 
tains what seems to be a fundamental con- 
tradiction: a compulsory sacrifice of individ- 
ual freedom in order to gain ends that are 
essential to the mass. The very term “closed 
shop“ sounds antithetical to the open so- 
ciety, destructive of the freedom of choice 
with the argument that sometimes dictato- 
rial methods are necessary to achieve the op- 
portunities to which all in a democracy are 
enttiled. 

The sad fact is, however, that we have not 
yet reached the millenium, that the com- 
petitive pressures of life bring out or de- 
velop a certain amount of cussedness in 
human nature, that in the complexities of 
modern industrial society—with all its mate- 
rial bounty—the individual cannot always 
succsesfully fend for himself and he has to 
identify with some group in self-protection. 
If man were a paragon there would be little 
need for manufacturers’ associations or labor 
unions or, for that matter, police depart- 
ments, Given the reality that man Is still 
some reach below the angels, the trick 1s to 
try to strike some kind of equitable balance 
between the pressures generated by compet- 
ing groups of society. The 18th century 
British political philosopher, Jeremy Ben- 
tham, reasoned that the most virtuous social 
objective was the “greatest good for the 
greatest number.” Bentham once wrote, 
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rather flamboyantly, “the sacred truth that 
the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is the foundation of morals and legisla- 
tion.” 

Herein, in large part at least, lies the justi- 
fication for workers to band together to bar- 
gain for wages and working conditions with 
employers who otherwise—to put it mildly 
in the harsh light of the history of human 
exploitation—might not have a conscience 
lively enough to volunteer a fairer distribu- 
tion of the wealth. 

This, then, is a rather ragged thumbnail 
background to what may become the most 
rambunctuous political struggle of the year 
over section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which President Johnson in his labor mes- 
sage yesterday gently asked Congress to re- 
peal, Although the Federal law recognizes 
the right of employers and unions to reach 
agreements requiring all workers to be union 
members, section 14(b) provides a curiously 
inconsistent loophole which allows individ- 
ual States to ban such agreements. 

Nineteen States now have these bans on 
the books. There were 20 but Indiana re- 
cently repealed its so-called right-to-work 
law. The slogan “right to work” is a monu- 
mental misnomer, though whoever thought 
it up gave the opponents of organized labor 
& multimillion dollar propaganda line which 
at once implicitly glorified the proud Ameri- 
can legend of rugged individualism and de- 
picted unions, not ruthless employers, as evil 
conspirators robbing the worker of his rights 
in their reach for power. The hard fact is 
that none of this legislation guarantees any- 
body the right work. Such laws, plainly and 
simply, are instruments to weaken unions or 
prevent their growth. This is not to say that 
some unions have not had too much power 
or have not misused it. But the further fact 
is that too often right-to-work laws are a 
cover for continued exploitation of cheap 
labor, 

The National Labor Relations Board has a 
wealth of fresh testimony of the system- 
atic Intimidation of millhands in the Caro- 
linas responding to efforts of the Textile 
Workers Union to organize them. Repre- 
sentatives of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers who tried to distribute 
handbills to employees of an electric light- 
ing equipment plant in Magee, Miss., were 
threatened by mobs, villified by local news- 
papers, and finally run out of town with 
the cooperation of police—who provided no 
other protection but an escort for their exit. 
Even so, the IBEW only lost a plant election 
by 15 votes. Ali three of these States where 
substandard wages are prevalent have right- 
to-work laws to help attract new industry. 

These examples are only two of a legion of 
similar instances. Still this whole boodle of 
evidence is not enough, alone, to justify re- 
peal of 14(b). The labor movement's most 
valid argument for a change in Taft-Hartley 
is increased union responsibility. Is a union 
totally committed to the welfare of its work- 
ers or is its leadership preoccupied in power 
Plays? The recently revealed voting scan- 
dals which dislodged James Carey from the 
presidency of the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and the irregularities in 
the Steelworkers Union elections are unfor- 
tunate proof that organized labor is plagued 
with human weaknesses, too. Similar proof 
is the intolerable footdragging by locals of 
many unions on ending practices of racinl 
discrimination. 

There is no doubt that a certain sacrifice 
of an individual worker's freedom is in- 
volved in a union or a closed-shop contract. 
This sacrifice is justified if the greater good 
for the greater number is achieved. This is 
the very essence of free trade unionism and 
if American labor, with some humility, dem- 
onstrably repledges itself to this goal it can 
and will and should win the argument for 
repeal of 14(b). 

This is Edward P, Morgan saying good 
night from Washington. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, May 25, the small Arab kingdom of 
Jordan celebrated its 19th anniversary of 
independence. On this memorable oc- 
casion, we want to extend belated felici- 
tations to His Majesty, King Hussein. 

Its future, which once was bleak in- 
deed, now appears among the brightest 
in the Middle East, and we should take 
this opportunity to recall both its past 
and present achievements. 

Jordan's position on the crossroads of 
the ancient world has provided it with 
an extensive and well-documented his- 
tory. Today, while archeologists exca- 
vate the origins of the city of Jericho, 
which extend back at least 6000 B.C., the 
Modern traveler is also able to visit the 
beautifully preserved and impressive sites 
of the Roman League of Ten Cities—the 
Decapolis—at Jerash, Philadelphia—the 
modern Amman—and other places. Lest 
it be thought that the flourishing civil- 
ization which existed in Jordan is de- 
Tived solely from the nearly 1,000 years 
of European rule, mention must be made 
of the Nabataean Kingdom. Located in 
southern Jordan, this Arab State devel- 
Oped a distinctive blend of Arab and 
Greco-Roman elements into a culture 
which has provided Jordan with one of 
the most overwhelmingly beautiful ruins 
of the ancient world: Petra. Dubbed 
“the rose-red city, half as old as time” by 
its rediscovery in the 19th century, it con- 
tains some of the very finest examples of 
Greco-Roman architecture anywhere 
in the world. And, the archeologists in- 
form us that the people of this astound- 
ing kingdom developed and maintained 
& system of irrigation canals and con- 
duits in the southern desert of Jordan 
Which far exceeds in extent and work- 
Manship anything which we in the 20th 
century have as yet constructed for such 
Parched regions of the world. 

After long periods of administration 
by various foreign powers, from the Ro- 
Mans through the Ottomans and, most 
recently, the British, Jordan finally was 
allowed to follow its own path after May 
25, 1946. The immediate postwar period 
in Jordanian history was not the most 
Stable imaginable, for the country was 
involved in serious internal and external 
issues which unfortunately adversely af- 
fected its political and economic develop- 
ment. 

Just over 12 years ago, on May 5, 1953, 
& new king was formally enthroned, 
Hussein. Heir to the glories of the Hash- 
imite family, the new king was deter- 
Mined that his country would become 
One of the most stable and progressive 
States in the Middle East. With the 
Vigor and vision of youth, he undertook, 
Once his internal position was secure, to 
demonstrate that enlightened constitu- 
tional monarchy could provide the citi- 
Zens of Jordan with an increasingly pros- 
Þerous and meaningful life. 
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With American and British assistance, 
King Hussein set out on a series of in- 
dustrial and agricultural programs which 
would increase the national income and 
provide a better standard of living, It is 
a pleasure to report that the Govern- 
ment’s programs haye been extremely 
successful: Jordan’s annual increase in 
gross national product is running at ap- 
proximately 10 percent, one of the high- 
est in the world; in contrast to most of 
the Middle Eastern countries, the land 
reform program has been outstandingly 
well implemented, and land ownership 
is widespread; the 5-year development 
program is proceeding apace, with new 
factories and industries providing in- 
creased employment in such varied pur- 
suits as mining, textiles, flour, and proc- 
essed foodstuffs, In sum, it is fair to say 
that Jordan's economic development 18 
one of the most pleasant items of news 
to report from the Middle East. In fact, 
the political and economic stability 
which Jordan has experienced under 
King Hussein has nearly eliminated the 
widespread opposition to the monarchy 
which for so long plagued the attempts 
of the Government to improve any facet 
of Jordanian life. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that we as 
Americans, who have generously assisted 
the Jordanians in their attempt to 
achieve economic and political progress, 
today recognize the effort which this 
country’s courageous king and people 
have themselves expended toward the 
same goal. We wish them every success 
for continued progress in the future. 


Student-Teacher Achievement Is 
Outstanding 
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or 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this method of calling to the 
attention of the Congress a most out- 
standing program entitled Student- 
Teacher Achievement Recognition (Star) 
Program,” 

In this program, deserved recognition 
is given for scholastic achievement, and 
it is my considered judgment that more 
such programs should be instituted. In 
this day and age, we need the best minds 
that we can possibly find, and those with 
great ability should be encouraged. 

We recognize and encourage the ath- 
lete with plaudits and scholarships, but 
too often we neglect the top student. 
This should not be so, and the star pro- 
gram is helping to overcome this neglect. 

I was most pleased that the star stu- 
dent selected from my district was Miss 
Beth Roady, daughter of my warm, per- 
sonal friends, Dr. and Mrs. Elston Steve“ 
Roady, of Tallahassee, Fla. 

She had been selected as the star pro- 
gram winner in my district, with 11 other 
outstanding students named from our 
other Florida congressional districts. 
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From their number, a State star student 
was selected. 

One of the outstanding aspects of this 
program is that it pays well-deserved 
tribute to the teachers of these fine 
students. 

Each of these students select a teacher 
who has had the most influence on their 
academic career. In the case of Miss 
Roady, this teacher was Mrs. Laura 
Neubauer, sixth-grade teacher at Frank 
Hartsfield School in Tallahassee. She is 
an outstanding example of the dedicated 
teacher, and I was deeply pleased to see 
this recognition paid to both of them. 

Each of the district winners were 
guests at a State banquet followed by a 
week-long tour of Florida. It was a 
thrilling experience, and the recognition 
given them will encourage other bright 
students to achieve their full potential. 

I think this is a program worthy of 
note. Miss Roady is an example of the 
fine young Americans who have the abil- 
ity, and should be encouraged and recog- 
nized. Our future will depend upon how 
well we train those who come behind us, 
and I feel that the star program does this. 

I commend it highly, while extending 
warm congratulations to Beth Roady and 
Mrs. Neubauer. 


Address of President of Polish Republic 
in Exile to Council of the Republic of 
Poland 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish Government in Exile continues to 
function, working to develop a program 
to restore freedom to Poland and other 
captive lands in eastern Europe. 

On April 24, 1965, the President of the 
Polish Republic in Exile, His Excellency 
August Zaleski, addressed the latest ses- 
sion of the Council of the Republic of 
Poland which functions as a parliamen- 
tary body in exile. 

The text of President Zaleski's speech 
follows: 

Yesterday was the 30th anniversary of the 
entering into force of the new Polish Con- 
stitution of April 23, 1935, which is still bind- 
ing on every Pole who does not accept the 
partition of Poland by Russia and Germany 
in 1939 nor the Russian occupation under 
which the Polish nation is deprived of free- 
dom and independence. 

This basic law was the last important act 
of state signed by Marshal Pilsudski. We 
can therefore regard it, in a sense, as his will 
and testament. Article 24 of this constitu- 
tion enabled us to transfer the supreme 
authorities of the Polish Republic to a seat 
beyond the frontiers of the country and to 
establish a government recognized by all 
Poles, a government which conducted the 
armed struggle against the enemy until the 
unfortunate Yalta agreements thrust Poland 
into subjection by Russia. 

But even this did not interrupt the ef- 
forts of the legitimate authorities of the 
Polish Republic to restore the freedom, ter- 
ritorial integrity, and independence of Po- 
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land. We cannot now conduct this struggle 
with arms in hand. We must restrict our- 
selves to keeping public opinion in the whole 
free, non-Communist world informed regard- 
ing the real aspirations of the Polish nation 
and the deplorable situation into which it 
has been plunged despite the unrivaled 
courage with which it fought and the enor- 
mous losses it suffered. 

The very fact that there is a Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile—one whose legitimacy can- 
not be denied by anyone with an honest ap- 
proach to Polish constitutional Iaw—con- 
stitutes a living protest against what has 
been inflicted on Poland. It must be hoped 
that a time will came when all Poles in the 
free world will appreciate the significance of 
this fact. If they did in the present state 
of affairs, the Poles in exile and the old- 
established Polish emigrant centers could do 
much for the Polish cause. 

Communist aggression in southeast Asia 
has reached such a pitch that the United 
States, despite her peace-loving attitude, de- 
cided to check the march of communism on- 
to the territory of Vietnam still free after 
the French withdrawal there, onto Laos, 
Cambodia, and Thailand. Hopes that Russia 
would gladly see a setback suffered by 
China—as the Communist country most in- 
terested in the issue—have been disap- 
pointed. The Soviet Union is not only sup- 
plying weapons, which Red China willingly 
channels through her territory, but has lately 
expressed readiness to allow Russian volun- 
teers to proceed to North Vietnam for active 
participation in the war waged by the Com- 
munists of Vietnam for seizing the still free 
part of their country. 

If they succeed in this, Russian commu- 
nism no less than Red China in company 
with Indonesia as an ally would find it easier 
to gain control of Malaysia. Such a con- 
quest would in turn open up the way to 
Australia and, looking into the future, ulti- 
mately to South America, It can be hoped 
this will not come to pass now as both 
Russia and China realize U.S. power greatly 
exceeds their potentials, It should be borne 
in mind, however, that Russia's policy has 
always been marked by patient persistence 
and by readiness to accept minor gains if 
greater ones were impossible at the time. 
But It has always exploited every e 
to net even the slightest gain —and this in 
the aggregate yields sizable advances. 

Russia recently signed a new treaty of 
friendship with the Communist administra- 
tion imposed by her upon Poland. This ac- 
cord does not actually differ from the pre- 
vious one concluded for a terms of 20 years 
and therefore now due for renewal. Some 
press commentators in the West stress that 
the new treaty contains a clause which en- 
visages consultations on concerted policy di- 
rectives—a stipulation not embodied in the 
previous treaty. Yet, it is common knowl- 
edge that the present Communist adminis- 
tration in Poland is maintained solely by the 
support of Russia. Probably nobody in the 
whole world expects that the very first demo- 
cratic and honestly conducted elections in 
Poland would leave this Communist stooge 
administration in power for a single moment. 
Russia no less than Poland knows this very 
well. In these circumstances, what other 
arrangement can there be between Russia 
and today’s Poland than one which requires 
the present administration of Poland blindly 
to carry out the orders of their Russian 
masters? 

The Communist regime in Poland gives 
constant proof of this servility. The out- 
come is an even greater deterioration of the 
economic situation of Poland where the pop- 
ulation suffers not only constant depriva- 
tion of liberty but also cannot satisfy its 
daily needs for essential commodities. The 
number of unemployed has risen to 144 mil- 
Non, This contributes to intensify the dire 
poverty which the Communist regime is un- 
able to prevent. 
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Any depiction of the state to which Po- 
land has been brought by subjection to Rus- 
sian imperialism would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the absence of all the 
democratic freedoms and the persecution of 
the church so typical of every country under 
a Communist system. Protests are voiced 
by the population from time to time, for 
instance, as was recently the case with the 
authors and intellectuals in Poland, but 
such protests are stifled with the utmost 
rigor. 

Despite these deplorable conditions, the 
Communist regime in Poland has decided 
to launch a fresh, large-scale campaign de- 
signed to hinder the further efforts of the 
free Poles to restore the freedom and inde- 
pendence of their country. With this in 
mind, the scope of action assigned to the 
so-called Union of Combatants for Freedom 
and Democracy has been extended. The new 
plan of action for this organization was 
drawn up by the politburo of the Polish 
Communist Party and approved by the Krem- 
lin. The chief purpose of this organiza- 
tion ts to establish and maintain contacts 
with the Polish organizations in exile and 
especially with those of ex-servicemen in 
order “to convince them that Poland is ac- 
tually free and independent, that she is 
developing the prime basis of state independ- 
ence represented by the economic, material, 
and cultural strength of the nation.” The 
regime hopes thereby to harness the free 
Poles and the old-established Polish immi- 
grant centers, those in the United States 
particularly, to its chariot. 

These efforts of the Communist regime in 
Poland are eloquent proof that the Russian 
stooges who rule Poland realize and prob- 
ably assess the importance of emigrant and 
exiled Poles for the cause of Polish freedom 
and independence. 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of 
the murder of 15,000 Polish prisoners of war 
who had been held in the camps at Kozielsk, 
Staroblelsk, and Ostashkov in Russia, a hor- 
rible crime perpetrated by Soviet Russia in 
March, April, and May of 1940. So far only 
the corpses of rather more than 4,000 officers 
held as prisoners of war in Kozielsk and 
murdered at Katyn have been located. 

The indignation of the whole world should 
be aroused by this terrible crime not only 
as an example of the bestiality of those 
who committed it but also because it creates 
a dangerous precedent for the violation of 
all international agreements on the rules goy- 
erning the conduct of war. However, those 
guilty of this crime have yet to receive the 
punishment they deserve. The Congress of 
the United States is the only body which 
had the whole matter investigated: the 
special congressional committee appointed by 
it assembled and published a vast mass of 
evidence which indubitably proves the So- 
viet Government bears responsibility for 
this shocking crime. Nevertheless, nobody 
has so far utilized this enormous material 
tor an indictment before the forum of inter- 
national justice. We are duty bound not to 
cease demanding that just retribution be 
applied to the Russian criminals just as it 
has been meted out to their German col- 
leagues. 


H.R. 1047 
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Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 


duced H.R. 1047, a bill which would 
amend section 102(a) of the Department 
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of Agriculture Organic Act of 1944. 
This would authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to eradicate ragweed. 

Ragweed is a plant which is injurious 
to the health of many persons and also 
impairs their economic self-sufficiency. 

Therefore, I earnestly urge that the 
Department of Agriculture recommend a 
study to review the most eficient means 
of destroying this plant in all areas of 
these United States. 

Approximately 10 million Americans 
suffer from ragweed. They lose about 
$140 million a year in wages from the 
effects of this plant. No conclusive data 
exists to support the theory of hereditary 
transfer of the allergy although the data 
does lean toward evidence of allergic 
family background. It costs each suffer- 
er approximately $100 per year for medi- 
cation—$60 for injections and from $20 
to $40 for other medication. In addi- 
tion, many serious illnesses do result from 
this allergy especially bronchial asthma 
which kills 4,000 persons a year and it 
has been found that 1 out of 3 hayfever 
sufferers develop this -serious illness. 
Other serious respiratory diseases and 
complications may result. The Air Pol- 
lution Control Board of the Department 
of Health of the State of New York con- 
Siders hayfever to be a major public 
health problem. 

Ragweed is found in every State in the 
United States. About half the States 
can be found to have “no refuge areas 
no place in the State where sufferers can 
find relief. Ragweed is found to be most 
prevalent in the North Central and 
Northeastern States followed by the 
Southern, Great Plains, Intermountain, 
Pacific Coast States, and Hawaii. 
There is little beneficial use for this plant 
and by far it is more unbeneficial. Uses 
are to cover bare lands and the seeds of 
the plant are eaten by some birds. The 
ragweed season reaches its peak in July, 
August, and September. This plant 
grows in disturbed soil along roadsides, 
8 of gardens, and in vacant fields and 
ots. 

There are three methods of control. 
Herbicides is most effective, however the 
drift of the chemical spray is known to 
cause crop damage in farm areas. Culti- 
vation and crowding out of ragweed by 
planting thick vegetation as grass, al- 
falfa, clover, and others will stifle rag- 
weed which is not a competitive plant. 
This method is very much recommended 
along with the third method, that of cut- 
ting. If the ragweed plant is cut before 
flowering this will eliminate the pollen 
which is the cause of the allergy. The 
soil will not be disturbed—mowing will 
disturb the soil and cause the dormant 
pollen to germinate and expand plant 
growth—and the pollen in the air will be 
controlled. Niagara Falls, N.Y., has a 
program whereby all citizens are respon- 
sible for cutting the ragweed on one’s 
property. If this is not done, then the 
city will do the cutting and add the bill 
for this service to the person's taxes. 

I believe the most proper and just 
method of eradication would be and 
could be carried out by the Department 
of Agriculture. The taxpayer-consumer 
is deserving of this service in view of the 
generous appropriation authorized for 
the Department of Agriculture today. 


Conference on Urban Regionalism 
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Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure last Friday, May 21, to at- 
tend the first Conference on Urban 
Regionalism sponsored by Kent State 
University in Kent, Ohio. I am very 
proud that this outstanding university 
is located in my district, the 11th Con- 
gressional District of Ohio. Others at- 
tending the conference at Kent State 
include the Honorable Robert Weaver, 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and Senator EDMUND S. 
Mousxre, of Maine. 

In reference to the conference the Kent 
Record Courier published the following 
fine editorial: 

[From the Record-Courier, May 24, 1965] 
Kent STATE Assumes VIraL PLANNING ROLE 

Rapid expansion of urban regionalism and 
the necessity for cooperative, intelligent 
Planning to cope with a multitude of ex- 
Plosive problems were the central themes of 
Kent State University’s first conference on 
urban regionalism this past weekend. 

All of the nationally known speakers were 
in agreement that shifts of population away 
from the central cities and the development 
of the urban fringe constitute an immense 
Challenge to American planning. 

Kent State leads the way In planning to 
Meet the many problems of a megalopolis 
which some day will stretch all the way from 
Milwaukee to Pittsburgh. The “strip city” 
concept of things to come isn't new; it only 
now has been as a future reality— 
& reality that must be met through planning 
Of entire areas. The disjointed approach 
must be forgotten as planning moves across 
the traditional boundaries and political sub- 
divisions, 

Kent State’s decision to establish a center 
for urban regionalism may prove one of the 
Most significant ever made on the campus. 
The center may one day become the core of 
all planning for this sprawling megalopolis. 

Importance of developing an intelligent 
Program to meet these challenges was em- 
Phasized by one speaker when he said, "I 
know of no problem more pertinent to to- 
Gay's world.” 

New approaches must be found to such 
Problems as transportation, pollution, taxes, 
Tecreation, education, welfare, race relations, 
Culture, and commerce. 

These problems refiect the desires and 
hopes of our great human resources. 

Authorities at all levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local—must work as a 
Riant team in planning for the future mega- 
lopolis. Kent State University has assumed 
a significant role in this immense task. The 
ee conference was an excellent begin- 

ng. 


The Keynote Address was given by Mr. 
Thomas Vail, editor and publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and one of the 
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outstanding journalists in the Nation. 

I am having his address, which is en- 

titled, “The Urban Challenge for Amer- 

ica,” printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 

orp for I am certain that it will be of 

great interest to my colleagues in the 

Congress. 

THE Besr Worp Is Conremporary—THE UR- 
BAN CHALLENGE FOR AMERICA 

(By Mr. Thomas Vail, publisher and editor 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer) 

(Introduction by Congressman J. WILLIAM 

STANTON, 11th District, Ohio) 

Mr. Chairman, President White, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen; re- 
cently I made some remarks to a group of 
advertising men about the changes that are 
taking place in the world, and I must say 
I was astonished at the list. 

In casting about for a title for the speech I 
came up with “the best word is contem- 
porary”, as this seemed to be the core of the 
matter. 

In the newspaper business and in all walks 
of life to be contemporary is one of the most 
important things today. 

I compliment President White and the 
faculty and leaders at Kent State Univer- 
sity who have had the foresight to be con- 
temporary about the problems of our grow- 
ing American urbanization. 

This conference on urban regionalism, pre- 
ceded as it has been by the establishment of 
a permanent center here to serve as a focal 
point for discussion and planning of urban 
problems, shows vital awareness of a major 
American fact of life. 

Everywhere I go in my newspaper or out- 
side it I hear ideas that pertain to this new 
American “life of the cities.” 

In marketing and advertising people will 
tell you that the future economic situation 
in this country will be decided in the 20 or 
30 largest metropolitan areas of the count- 
try of which I am happy to say northern 
Ohio is one. 

We are told that in the year 2000 cities of 
5 million population will be commonplace 
rather than exceptional. 

Thomas R. Reid, director of civic and gov- 
ernmental affairs for the Ford Motor Co., 
makes this forecast: 

“We are urbanizing even faster than we 
are multiplying. 

“For 40 years past and for 40 years into 
the future all our net Increases in popula- 
tion have taken place or will take place in 
our metropolitan areas. 

“Less than 100 million people lived in 
metropolitan areas in 1950. 

“In the year 2000, statisticians say 255 mil- 
lion people will be living in metropolitan 
areas.” 

Some idea of the challenge that will present 
may be gained from the problems faced 
today. 

They are problems that are growing rather 
than getting to a solution. 

One of the most desperate problems we 
face is that created by air and water pol- 
lution. 

Rigorous treatment of sewage and indus- 
trial waste is the only way to check and 
possibly reduce the increasing contamination 
of our rivers and lakes and seas. 

Man's economic advance has thrown 
nature's system out of balance, and man him- 
self must find the answer to the problem he 
has created. 


This is something private enterprise and 
governments must work on together. 
In this region we have made a bare 


We must move further faster. 

The same problem is in air pollution. 

Nature has its own purifying methods. 

But man has created a problem beyond the 
power of nature to deal with. 

Research has established that the incidence 
of lung cancer coincides with the presence 
of heavy air pollution. 

In 1952, a heavy in London was 
thought to account for 4,000 deaths. 

Agriculture also suffers serious setbecks in 
many areas from air pollution. 

In combating this pollution, as with water 
pollution, there must be every effort to arouse 
public awareness of the danger. 

Action will come only when the public is 
aroused to demand it. 

Other big changes are related to our new 
urban life: 

In welfare amazing new problems of ad- 
justment are adding new burdens and new 
challenges to organizations set up in a dif- 
ferent era and for different purposes. 

In education a fantastic population bulge 
of young people has created demands for 
more and better educational facilities and 
new revolutionary curriculums. 

In real estate, Federal urban renewal has 
started a job of rebuilding our cities which 
has been only partly attacked by private in- 
terests. 

With all its thirst for better education, 
higher standards of living, and smoother 
ways to get along with their fellow man, the 
city population of today looks for more cul- 
tural and recreational facilities—some adding 
to the quality as well as the quantity of life. 

Even our governments have become out- 
moded because of this massive movement of 
people from farms to cities, N 

Unfortunately, it took the US. Su- 
preme Court to point out that many State 
legislatures no longer reflected the modern 
population distribution. 

On the local level, county governments, 
formed when there was much less to do, are 
today trying to deal with enormous prob- 
lems without the governmental machinery 
or the personnel necessary to do the job. 

I know of no problem more pertinent to 
today’s world than a discussion of urban 
regionalism and what must be done to meet 
the problems, the desires, and hopes of the 
great human resource that inhabits the 
sprawling metropolis. 

No one can ignore it and everyone sooner 
or later will have to cope with it. 

One thing is perfectly clear. 

The old methods will not work. 

New approaches must be found. 

To discover the necessary solutions and 
adjustments will take many discussions by 
eminent authorities, such as are being 
sparked by Kent State during this 2-day 
conference. 

But it will take a great deal more. 

These discussions must lead to the exer- 
cise of leadership and action by people in 
our “contemporary society” who are capable 
and willing and powerful enough to do 
something about it. 

There is a deep crisis in our cities today 
caused by vast changes in the movement of 

tion from country to city and the 
emotional strain of people of different back- 
grounds and races living in a close rela- 
tionship to each other. 
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We need very much to deal more realistic- 
ally with the problems created by discrimi- 
nation in housing. 

Racial, and ethnic and religious restric- 
tions on the freedom of people to live where 
they want is not merely a hardship on those 
discriminated against. 

It decisively affects the welfare, economy, 
and orderly development of the cities and 
the suburbs which surround them. 

The flight to the suburbs intensifies the 
financial plight of cities, 

But the suburbs also are under severe 
pressure to increase their services, their 
schools, their recreational facilities. 

And this without the foundation of a 
business-industrial development to con- 
tribute to the tax treasury. 

The tax burden keeps growing. 
schools hardly ever catch up. 

The problems are not helped by some busi- 
nessmen working in the city, living in sub- 
urbs, and not contributing leadership to 
the inner cities’ problems which will event- 
ually affect them. Happily, many of these 
effective men are realizing this. 

And there are other potentially influential 
people who must react to the challenge. 

Religious leaders confused about what they 
should do to interest a new, intelligent, com- 


The 


rather than leading the public toward a 
broader metropolitan point of view. 

The job of leading our new metropolitan 
areas must eventually be shouldered by the 
practical men of affairs who have profited 
from the new pace and size of city life. 

Where this leadership has been aggressive 
and effective, substantial progress has been 
the result. 

It can be seen in Pittsburgh, in St. Louls, 
in Philadelphia, in Boston. 

Its absence can be seen in some other 
cities. 

In Cleveland we have had a sudden burst 
of planning centered about the site of the 
new Cleveland State University. 

The Cleveland Development Foundation, a 
private group has underwritten plans for a 
vast new campus and urban renewal in the 
downtown area. 

There is prospect that a magnificent and 
modern opera house, sultable for all kinds 
of cultural activity will be located on the 

us. 

The famous Cleveland Playhouse will build 
its new home adjacent to the campus. 

All this will mean much to the downtown 
community, not alone culturally, but com- 
mercially. It, with Erieview, will drastically 
change the face and the mood of a down- 
town that was fading. 

Presdent Johnson told me recently he felt 
that we are entering an era where the “qual- 
ity” of life will take on a new importance. 

In this era the President defines, the think- 
ers and the planners must somehow stim- 
ulate and counsel with the men who have 
to meet the payrolls. 

All in all it will have to be a larger and 
more efficient “organization of man.” 

We need a new approach to take on pollu- 
tion, transportation, taxes, recreation, edu- 
cation, welfare, race relations, culture, and 
commerce. 

But while we work out our new systems we 
must still retain the individual liberties and 
freedom of choice which have made the 
American system a model for the world. 

The United States will lead the world in 
urban regionalism because our high indus- 
trialization {s so far ahead of any other 
country. 

In other so-called advanced parts of the 
world like Europe you often hear how mass 
production, highways, and universal market- 
ing are coming everywhere. 
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This is simply more of the American sys- 
tem being established throughout the world: 

We have mastered our great frontier. 

Now we must form a brilliant “society of 
cities.” 

An exciting prospect it is, too, for the age of 
the city Is more competitive, more cultivated, 
more veried, more difficult and more reward- 
ing thaa our rural past. 

The Plain Desler looks to this new chal- 
lenge with great enthusiasm, for we see 
everywhere along with the problems, more 
opportunities for more people, for a great 
future undreamed of only a few years ago. 

Our horizons are unlimited. 

This university and this conference are 
two of the reasons for our great optimism. 

The thoughts and ideas you will produce 
here today and tomorrow will point the way 
and help produce the leadership for the great 
era of America just now beginning. 

So much for the problems, now on with 
the solutions. 


Faith for the Atomic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
Memorial Day season, I wish to bring to 
the attention of the Senate appropriate 
sections of a meaningful address by Dr. 
Martin M. Weitz, rabbi of the North 
Shore Synagogue, of Syosset, Long Is- 
land, N.Y., delivered at Colorado State 
College, in Greeley, Colo., at this time 
last year. I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAITH FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


Today more than ever, education and re- 
ligion are the supports for the bridge of life, 
to balance seeming opposites where possibie 
into more meaningful living for more peo- 
ple, a span whereby obstacles are trans- 
formed into opportunities, and stumbling 
blocks into steppingstones—education and 
religion must cooperate to make ever-new 
frontiers a supreme pursuit in matters that 
count. Education, to be more than an in- 
tellectual canning process, and religion, to be 
more than a pious praying exercise, must cre- 
ate new values even more than recreate old 
values. Both religion and education, more 
than ever, must utilize youth's love of dis- 
tant horizons, rededication to search for 
truth and the freedom to sustain such 
search, and youth's quick sympathy for the 
oppressed. If these new frontiers are to add 
new intellectual power to education and new 
spiritual purpose to religion, what then are 
some of the struggles education and religion 
must free anew today for tomorrow for high 
human values, in the seeming pace, not 
peace, of coexistence that has to be waged 
and won? 

Many are the modern parallels available to 
us and plausible for us—where we may strike 
a balance and win a reprieve for values at 
their ablest and bravest, without loss of 
commitments, without lapse of luster for 
life. It takes greater courage to confront 
them, and make something of them; to re- 
solve them than to dissolve them. What 
then, are some of these new frontiers that 
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may bring balance via education and re- 
gion today? 

Through education and religion we can 
build a bridge, and strike a synthesis in 
both—a balance of ministration and admini- 
stration in education, and the prophetic and 
the priestly in religion. This is our second 
steppingstone from one shoreline to another, 
as it were, as we step across the mouth of 
the Mississippi River at Lake Itasca in Min- 
nesota, from past to future. A new look 
at the old Book—the Bible, especially in ita 
newest translations based on recent arche- 
ology, philology, and other disciplines, 
helps us see the priest and prophet. Not 
only in .confrontation, but in balance, we 
learn what both mean: the priest looks to 
the past, the prophet to the future; the 
priest to conservation of institutions and 
their values, the prophet to challenge these 
institutions for greater values; the priest 
gowns himself with the sacerdotal; the 
prophet crowns himself with the spiritual; 
the priest serves the sacraments, as birth, 
marriage, death; the prophet serves in sacri- 
fice for others as the greatest of all sacra- 
ments; the priest is attuned to the music of 
the Levites; the prophet harkens to “the 
still small voice," the hymn within. The 
priest is synonymous with convention, with 
rite; the prophet, with conviction, with 
right. We seek to blend the best of both— 
so that we may better serve others beyond 
this day. : 

In this historic and double dynamic role 
of priest and prophet, which made possible 
the living legacies of ail the Bibles of man, 
we must ignite new light, else we may know 
thick atomic-age darkness which can be felt 
all about us. We must balance seeming op- 
posites where possible, to save and serve 
the future. We must pioneer from “‘either- 
or“ in language into gray “no man's lands“ 
of semantics. We must remake arenas of 
conflict into areas of cooperation, 

This has been done notably in many areas 
in recent weeks and years. An interfaith 
Tally in Washington, 6,300 in number, April 
28, 1964, was a national witness to racial 
justice, unparalleled in the annals of world- 
wide religion, where all were prophets for 
social change and challenge—for the civil 
rights bill—rather than merely priests for 
individual solace. Prayer and passage of this 
were thelr ammunition in the arsenal of 
freedom. And President Johnson thanked 
them, welcomed their spokesmen, and bade 
them reawaken the conscience of America. 

Another example, longer in duration and 
perhaps deeper in significance for the world 
at large, is the Ecumenical Council of Vati- 
can Ii—last year and this year, convoked by 
Popes John XXIII and Paul VI—to open the. 
windows and also the hearts of men every- 
where. 

Education and religion may do much to- 
gether to help lift the pall of poverty over 
Appalachia and other areas, stay the hazards 
of industrial automation, alert the public 
awareness to pollution of air and water, 
especially near our smog-filled centers of 
population and increasingly poisoned water- 
courses across the continent. “The Death 
and Life of Great American Cities," by Jane 
Jacobs, may be the answer, the right way to 
save our cities in this decade, in its agenda 
for solving crime rates, odious slums, and 
Juvenile delinquency—-as was the “Culture of 
Cities” by Lewis Mumford in an earlier gen- 
eration, with Its emphasis on service rather 
than power-centered areas, as manifested in 
Rockefeller and Lincoln Centers in New 
York, a Penn Center in Philadelphia, civic 
centers in Denver and San Francisco. Both 
volumes in their time seek an end of mecha- 
nized barbarism and barbarized mechanism 
in an unplanned American pattern of com- 
munity and country. 

Another zone, for which education and 
religion may point a new way, is in the syn- 
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thesis of nationalism and internationalism. 
How may America, without loss of political 
unity and cultural plurality, cherish the 
good neighbor ideal in the family of all na- 
tions by such means as practical interna- 
tional e communications, and co- 
operation in living standards? How may we 
advance the cause of world peace without 
loss of creative cultures? How may we best 
supplement the values of a Ghandi and an 
Einstein, a Kagawa and a Schweitzer? How 
may we attain the ripeness of spirit in the 
midst of a wealth of things? With the emer- 
gence of the new independent nation-states 
across the lost horizon, how may each of 
them have freedom—for individual and 
country—without the pressures from right or 
left in the name of their so-called inde- 
pendence? How may we have national sov- 
ereignty, international security and with it, 
individual liberty? Even as the United Na- 
tions needs a permanent police force for a 
Congo and a Cyprus, so too each nation 
must yield some of its precious sovereignty 
to make way for a new shared life for hu- 
manity. A stalemate in atomic weaponry is 
now matched by a stalemate in ideology. 
Religion and education may help break both 
via the U.N.’s International Bill of Rights 
made real, by cessation of genocide in all 
levels, by learning to communicate in more 

than our own, by universal im- 
provement in health, child care, welfare, san- 
itation, education, by increasing interna- 
tional student-exchanges, by Peace Corps or 
their equivalent on all levels for and from 
eevry nation in the world—under interna- 
tional sponsorship, or as this college's edu- 
cation program in Pakistan this year, by 
forthright attack on poverty, ignorance, and 
disease. We recall summer courses here in 
this very direction: “School Systems of the 
World,” “Revolutions and Social Change,” 
“Youth Movements of the World,” and the 
current projects overseas as the Pakistan 
program. 

We may live to see the ultimate reality in 
a cycle from war to peace beyond blood- 
feuding by clans, wars by city-states and 
within states, dueling by individuals, cru- 
sades by religionational empires, counterof- 
fensives between world powers. In the phy- 
ical acceleration from atom to hydrogen to 
cobalt bomb, we may perceive the end of 
pose unification, balance of power or 

similar techniques for control, and a be- 
ginning for world peace. 

The more global, mechanistic, destructive, 
impersonal, war becomes, the less likely its 
final employment for victories. In the final 
analysis, there is naught but paralysis—for 
80-called victor or vanquished. The war- 
less world may be ours—if we in religion and 
education, all over the world, will it and 
work for it, free from military mentality 
from the past and for spiritual and cultural 
reality of the future, free from private ani- 
mosity, major atrophy, and general apathy— 
to employ military phraseology—for equa- 
tions of war deeply laden within each of us. 


Officer “Raleigh’s” Gallant Rescue 
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HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, it is 
not often enough that the courage and 
devotion of our policemen are even 
noticed—let alone given the commenda- 
tion they deserve. 
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Yesterday, James O'Neill, Jr., of the 
Washington Daily News, devoted his col- 
umn. to telling the story of an able and 
dedicated officer of the Connecticut State 
Police. Mr. O'Neill did not mention the 
officer’s name, but offered to provide it 
to the Senators from Connecticut, “for 
a man who gives such service—should be 
commended.” 

I wholeheartedly agree. I called Mr. 
O'Neill, and discovered that the officer 
of whom he wrote is Trooper Stanley 
Szezesiul, of Lakeville, Conn.—a servant 
of the law and the people of that beauti- 
ful town in northwest Connecticut. 

Trooper Szcezesiul is a member of troop 
B, headquartered at the Canaan Bar- 
racks, under the able leadership of Lt. 
Cleveland B. Fuessenich. 

I salute Trooper Szezesiul, whose out- 
standing service typifies the devotion to 
the public and to duty characteristic of 
the entire Connecticut State Police, from 
Commissioner Leo Mulcahy to the newest 
recruit in training. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
O'Neill's article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICER “RaLEIGH"—GaLLANT RESCUB—SEN- 

ATORS Dopp AND RIBICOFF, PLEASE NOTE 


(By James O'Neill, Jr.) 


For some 20 years I have been collecting 
cop stories, because I have a very large ad- 
miration for most policemen, for their vo- 
cation is most dedicated and they often get 
shot at, reproved by idiots in autos, and 
are sometimes considered curmudgeons by 
various flange-headed members of the com- 
munity. 

A weekend in my Connecticut homestead 
renewed my deep faith in cops. We have 
one—a State trooper—in the town of my 
heartiest approval, and he keeps the law with 
a minimum of nonsense. He is the law. 

Also, in this lovely little village of some 
3,000 souls, is a host of nice little old ladies— 
retired, gentle, and altogether quite won- 
derful. 

GREAT DEVOTION 


Officer X is looked upon by one and all 
with great devotion; but the nice little old 
ladies absolutely adore him, for he is their 
rock, their protector, and their adviser. 

This gentleman is married, with a house- 
ful of lovely children, and owns a nature 
which can cope with evil doers with stern 
admonition and treat the host of nice little 
old ladies as they should be treated. 

A few weeks ago, a nice little old lady, in 
her eighties, and widowed, was without her 
constant companion, and she somehow had 
managed to fall out of bed. What to do? 
She couldn't get off the floor and back into 
bed, and the night was wearing its Connecti- 
eut chill. 

YANKED PHONE 


But she just could reach the telephone 
cord, and thoughtfully yanked the machine 
off the night stand and onto the floor be- 
side her. She had committed officer X's 
phone number to her prodigious memory, 
and quickly dialed his home, from flat on 
the floor, 

Would officer X be so kind as to come over 
and rescue her from her dilemma, at 2 a.m.? 
Of course he would. He dressed, bid his wife 
goodbye, and drove to the nice little old 
lady's house, valiantly remembering just 
which rear window she said was unlatched 
and could be crawled through, for the only 
key to the house reposed in the lady's pocket- 
book, far from her bedside, and she not able 
to rise and get It, let alone get back into bed. 
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On arrival he found the window, pushed 
it open, crawled through and called, softly, to 
the nice little old lady. She directed him 
through the darkened house to her chamber, 
where he found her, nightgowned and cold, 
but unhurt, on the floor. 

TUCKED IN 


Nice little old ladies weigh very little, and 
cold ones weigh nothing at all. He quickly 
picked her up, deposited her in her bed, and 
tucked her In. 

And would she care for anything before 
he crawled back out through the rear window 
and went to his wife and family? 

Yes, please, she replied. She'd like a cup 
of hot tea, very much. 

So officer X went to the kitchen, put on 
the teakettle, brewed the tea and brought 
it to her, sitting beside her bed while she 
drank it with relish. Then she snuggled 
down beneath the blankets, thanked officer 
X, and fell asleep. He crawled through the 
rear window, closed it carefully, and drove 
home. 

This, I propose, is well above and beyond 
the call of duty, but Connecticut State troop- 
ers are thoroughly capable of performing 
such delightful tasks, though it causes some 
rather sleepless nights. 

I cannot mention the officer’s name, for 
fear it would cause embarrassment, but 
should Senators Dopp and Rrsicorr, Demo- 
crats, of Connecticut, desire it I shall be 
happy to provide it, for a man who gives such 
service to nice little old ladies should be com- 
mended, 


The Heritage of a Kitchen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if a gentleman named George 
Washington Arbaugh were alive today 
and visited the Washington region, he 
might find the rolling hillsides of Mary- 
land and Virginia, from which his fore- 
fathers came, a familiar sight, but I 
trust that the thing which would catch 
his eye the fastest is a kitchen. 

You see, this kitchen, which Mr. Ar- 
baugh constructed more than a century 
ago, is a long, long way from home. Mr. 
Arbaugh built his home in 1860 in the 
Shasta Valley of Siskiyou County under 
the shadow of California’s spectacular 
Mount Shasta. Today the kitchen of 
this home is located in the new Museum 
of History and Technology here in Wash- 
ington. 

The Smithsonian Institution selected 
this historic old room to exemplify for 
eastern citizens the days of the Califor- 
nia gold rush. Under the direction of 
C. Malcolm Watkins, the Smithsonian's 
curator of cultural history, and his wife, 
Joan, the Smithsonian did a magnificent 
job in recapturing the authentic flavor 
of the Old West. 

When discovered through the com- 
bined efforts of the California State so- 
ciety, one of its most active members, 
Washingtonian Raiph Lorimer, and Mrs. 
Calla Lukes, a Siskiyou County historian, 
artist and community leader who con- 
ducted on untiring search for a proper 
historic kitchen, the old Arbaugh home 
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had been abandoned for approximately 
30 years. White face cattle grazed by 
Siskiyou County rancher Robert Wells 
wandered in and out of the old building, 
but the tongue and groove pine board 
walls and ceilings had withstood the rig- 
ors of time and weather and the original 
blue paint still showed on the interior. 

Two specialists in construction and 
restoration of old buildings, George H. 
Watson and Charles H. Rowell, who 
have installed all the period rooms of the 
Museum's Institute of History and Tech- 
nology, flew to California and took the 
kitchen apart bit by bit, numbering every 
board as it came out so that it could be 
reconstructed in exactly the same man- 
ner when moyed to Washington. 

The kitchen had never been modern- 
ized so everything was as it had been 
more than a century ago when it first 
was built. None of the original furniture 
survived, but Mr. and Mrs. Watkins re- 
searched the area, talked to many old 
time Siskiyou County residents and with 
information thus gathered accurately re- 
constructed the kitchen’s interior with 
appropriate substitute furniture, unten- 
sils and stove, all of which were used in 
California during the third quarter of the 
19th century. So complete is the exhibit 
that a pair of the original Levi's“ made 
by Levi Straus in San Francisco during 
the gold rush days hang on a nail in the 
wall. 

May I commend to my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives this fine 
exhibit and urge them to stop by the 
Smithsonian and take a look at this bit 
of the Old West. As a period room, this 
kitchen is unique among exhibits in east- 
ern museums. 

This kitchen will help bridge the gap 
between the past and the future and I am 
sure that George Washington Arbaugh, 
truly a 19th century pioneer, would be 
proud of the way the Smithsonian is try- 
ing to tell the people of the 20th century 
and even the 21st century a little about 
the life which he lived. 

Arbaugh was typical of the men who 
with their families turned their backs on 
the comforts of home and went west in 
search of many riches, land, water, and, 
of course, gold. 

Born in Alabama in 1822, Arbaugh 
grew up in this land. He and his bride 
of 2 years moved west to California 
in 1850. He fought Indians and out- 
laws. He prospected throughout Shasta 
County and in the Trinity Alps. He 
tried his hand in the ferry business be- 
fore he settled in the Shasta Valley of 
Siskiyou County in 1855 and turned his 
efforts to farming. He acquired the 
Wayside Ranch for grazing of cattle and 
raising of grain and much of the original 
ranch holdings remain in the Arbaugh 
family. 

A member of this large family is Mrs. 
Calla Lukes, Arbaugh’s great grand- 
daughter and an active resident of the 
Siskiyou County community of Etna. I 
was proud to escort this wonderful lady 
as she snipped the ribbon to officially 
open the Smithsonian exhibit a short 
time ago. 

Mrs. Lukes, who has done so much to 
find the proper kitchen, wanted to see 
the completed job so she traveled here 
to Washington where her daughter, Rita 
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Brunner, lives. Mrs. Lukes was properly 
proud of her pioneer heritage and of her 
great-grandfather who had done so much 
for the settling of Siskiyou County a 
century ago. 

She called to my attention a passage 
from a statement made by George Wash- 
ington Arbaugh many, many years ago: 

The sum of my political view is comprised 
in a strenuous desire to mete out equal jus- 
tice to all men, not being biased by any 
consideration of selfish interest or self- 
aggrandizement. I hold that the principles 
of truth and honor are as rigidly binding 
upon, and apply as well to, the conduct of 
government affairs as those of individuals; 
and that the laws of the country should be 
so framed that the greatest good may accrue 
to the greatest number. 


This is the type of man who made our 
country strong. This is the type of man 
who will keep our country strong today 
and in the future. It is fitting that a bit 
of his heritage may be preserved so our 
children may marvel at the hardships 
which these people underwent in order to 
make our Nation great. 

Let us measure up to the sturdy exam- 
ple set by these mighty men. 


Mrs. Griffiths Wins Praise 
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HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us who know Con- 
gresswoman MARTHA GRIFFITHS are well 
aware of her talents as a legislator, She 
demonstrated her abilities once again 
during the deliberations of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on the 
excise tax legislation. 

In Michigan these days, Mrs. Grir- 
FITHS is being called the “car buyers’ 
friend” for the part she played in writ- 
ing into the excise tax bill provisions to 
eliminate the inequitable auto excise tax. 

Both of Detroit’s daily newspapers, the 
News and the Free Press, have editorially 
praised the work of Mrs. GRIFFITHS in. 
connection with the actions of the Ways 
and Means Committee on the excise tax 
legislation. I join the editors of the News 
and the Free Press commending Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS. for her contribution to the 
final form of this important measure. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
editorial from the Free Press, which ap- 
peared under the headline, Thanks to 
Mrs. Grirritss,” and the News editorial, 
headlined “MarTHA Does It Again,” in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press] 
THANKS TO Mus. GRIFFITHS 

Representative MARTHA GRIFFITHS, Michi- 
gan's member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, deserves a standing round of 
applause. 

She, more than any other member, was 
responsible for the committee's decision to 
kill the excise tax on automobiles. She had 
labored hard and done her homework. 

The only place we might take issue with 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS is in her desire to eliminate 
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the whole 10-percent tax at once, Every 
used car dealer in the country, as well as 
every leasing firm such as Hertz, Avis, and 
National who carry major inventories of 
used cars, would immediately suffer a non- 
deductible 10-percent depreciation in their 
tangible assets, simply because used cars 
would be worth that much less. So would 
every car owner, for that matter. 

Phasing out the program over 3½ years 
will enable them to absorb their losses 
gradually. 

Mrs. GRWFITHS fears used car dealers 
won't pass such a gradual cut on to their 
customers as new car manufacturers have 
promised to do. The er is real, but 
used car prices are set by supply and de- 
mand, and if new cars cost less, used cars 
will automatically be less desirable. 

The automobile industry, and Michigan 
in general, should also be happy at reports 
that the President doesn't intend to fight 
the committee’s decision. He originally 
asked that the tax be reduced from 10 to 
5 percent, and made permanent there. 

With a deficit estimated at $4.4 billion, 
no one doubts that he needs the money. 
But excise taxes are not the way to get it. 
They are sales taxes, pure and simple, 
whether collected from the manufacturer 
or the customer. 

For Federal purposes, excise taxes were 
supposed to be temporary wartime levies 
to reduce consumption and make people 
buy bonds instead. They have no place at 
the Federal level in peacetime. 

Our compliments to Mrs. GRIFFITHS for 
her shrewd and dogged fight, and thanks 
to her from all of Michigan. 


[From the Detroit News, May 21, 1965] 
Car BUYERS’ FRIEND: MARTHA Dors Ir AGAIN 


Never underestimate the power of a woman, 
especially if the woman is Representative 
MARTHA GRIFFITHS. 

Men normally regard ‘taxes and the auto- 
mobile business as their special preserves, 
but as the first woman ever to serve on the 
tax-writing Ways and Means Committee, Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS again has shown that she under- 
stands both fields. 

More than anyone else, the Detroit Demo- 
crat deserves the credit for the Ways and 
Means Committee vote to eliminate the 10 
percent excise on new automobiles by Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. The action was unusual be- 
cause President Johnson, in his excise tax 
message, had recommended a three-step re- 
duction and permanent retention of half 
of the 10-percent tax. 

Long an opponent of the excise tax on new 
cars, Mrs. Griryrrus proposed at Wednesday's 
Ways and Means Committee meeting that 
the levy on new cars be wiped out imme- 
diately, That motion drew such strong sup- 
port that Chairman Wi nun Nins himself 
offered as a compromise the plan to phase 
out the tax on new cars by the end of 1968. 

While the bill still has to go through the 
House and the Senate, the House Ways and 
Means Committee usually sets the pattern 
for congressional action on tax bills. Chair- 
man Brzo, of the Senate Finance Committee, 
has not yet given his blessing, but seldom 
stands in the way of tax relief. No other 
obstacles have yet appeared. 

Mrs. GRirrirHs’ proposal for immediate 
repeal of the entire 10 percent tax obviously 
would provide more immediate stimulus to 
the economy that the phaseout plan will 
But the gradual reduction will benefit the 
auto industry at the very time that auto sales 
seem to be leveling off. The manufacturers 
already have pledged to cut prices to reflect 
the tax slash and to rebate taxes paid by 
purchasers since May. 15. 

As Mrs. GairrirHs pointed out, it was in- 
equitable for the President to propose out- 
right repeal and a phasing out of many other 
excises at the same time he proposed to keep 
a permanent 5-percent excise on new cars. 
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Now through the efforts of Mrs. GRIFFITHS 
and the House Ways and Means Committee, 
this inequity seems about to be removed. 
So the next time the male motorist begins 
to complain about women drivers, perhaps he 
Ought to reconsider in view of what Mrs. 
Grrrriris is trying to do for him. 


The Nationality Factor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
following editorial from one of our lead- 
ing county newspapers, the Valley Inde- 
pendent, deserves a place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

As the son of immigrant parents I ap- 
Plaud the thought behind the editorial. 
Let us understand each other as Ameri- 
cans and get rid of the idea that equality 
of opportunity is a substance for Fourth 
of July speeches and then forgotten. In 
my 30 years of political activity I can say 
that this inequity which Mr. Pore ad- 
dresses goes beyond the voting for local 
Candidates but reaches into county, 
State, and Federal elections. 

Another great source of discourage- 
ment is the overpracticed rule of appoint- 
ments to political office and jobs on the 
basis of nationality, not of the applicant, 
but of his forebears. 

I agree with Editor Harry Pore—let 
us live our Fourth of July speeches all 
year round. We must realize we are all 
Americans and the days of Ellis Island 
belong to the past. In fact, I attended 


the ceremonies at the White House re- 


cently when the President signed the 
Prociamation making Ellis Island a Fed- 
eral park to be known as Liberty Park. 
- Let us join up and make the whole 
Nation a Liberty Park. 
Mr. Pore's editorial follows: 
Tue NATIONALITY Factor 


Are nationalistic differences still a serious 
factor in the local politics of mid-Mon Val- 
ley communities? 

It would seem that they are. Nobody talks 
about it much in public, but the nationality 
factor enters into much private political con- 
Versation throughout the valley. And some 
Candidates seem obviously to plan their 
Strategies with this factor in mind. 

Members of this newspaper’s staff whose 
business it is to observe local politics report 
that, in one degree or another, nationalities 
Played a role in last Tuesday's primary vot- 
ing in all the larger towns of the valley and 
in many of the smaller ones as well. In 
some instances, our reporters feel this factor 
may have been decisive although of course 
this would be hard—if not impossible—to 
Prove factually. But the feeling cannot be 
avoided that considerable numbers of voters 
are still being influenced in this way, 

While we cannot pretend to be surprised 
by this, we are disappointed and discouraged 
by it. If important numbers of people in the 
valley, pretending to be Americans, are still 
Making decisions concerning their local gov- 
ernments and even their. public schools on 
the basis of where in Europe their fathers or 
their grandfathers were born, what chance 
do we have of developing the political lead- 
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ership we need to meet the problems of this 
area? 

It is easy to understand that earlier resi- 
dents of the valley were concerned that their 
ethnic groups would be represented as such 
in the political life of the community. In 
the first flush of the great Immigration tide, 
it was significant, just in terms of language, 
whether one regarded himself as “Italian” or 
„Slovak.“ Much of his life—soctal and re- 
ligious as well as political—fell quite natural- 
ly into these patterns. 

But we have now had three generations 
since the great tide. Today’s voters, with 
very few exceptions, have no reason to regard 
themselves as anything but Americans in 
making political decisions, The fourth gen- 
eration is in the schools preparing for cit- 
izenship and leadership. 

What kind of heritage are we handing 
these young people, anyway, if they know 
that many of their elders, who certainly 
know better, are indulging in wornout old 
prejudices and group alliances which have no 
real significance in community life today? 

The nation has been greatly concerned in 
recent years with segregation and discrimina- 
tion in terms of racial origin. We are agreed 
that these should have no standing in public 
life. 

Segregation and discrimination based on 
nationalistic origin deserve no more stand- 
ing. Men and women have a right to be 
judged on their merits as individuals. 

We do not know how It ls going to be done, 
but we must get rid of these old phobias in 
thinking about local government and poli- 
tics. If we don't, if we insist upon letting 
blind prejudice control political decisions, 
we are bound to deprive our cities of the 
leadership talent they sorely need to make 
consistent progress, 

Before another election day comes around, 
we hope voters who have been voting “Ital- 
ian” or Slovak“ or something else just as 
irrelevant will come to their senses and 
realize the harm they can do to the commu- 
nities in which they are living, and rearing, 
and educating their children. 


Bishop Creighton 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF. WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Ep 

F. Creighton, Episcopal bishop of the 
Washington diocese, against what was 
said about him in this House last week 
by two of my distinguished colleagues, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] and the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], who are both 
also of the Episcopal faith. 

In a speech on May 17 here in Wash- 
ington, Bishop Creighton expressed his 
opposition to the current rule in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which denies children 
of an unemployed father the benefits of 
Federal aid to dependent children pay- 
ments, although children similarly situ- 
ated are eligible for such payments in 
every one of the 50 States of the Union. 
In making his point, the bishop had 
something to say about a Member of 
the other body—some reference or other 
to bleeding hearts and little children. 
For this, the bishop was berated for ex- 
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pressing “personal venom,” and for de- 
parting from the standard of “those who 
speak from a position in society which 
clothes them with a high degree of im- 
munity.” The bishop was told that “he 
should keep his nose out of it.” 

At the risk of sounding like just an- 
other organization man, Tm for the 
bishop. I am very proud that he does 
concern himself with social issues like 
the care of the children of the unem- 
ployed, and that he and his Suffragan 
Bishop, Paul Moore, Jr., have identified 
themselves with the forces in this com- 
munity—Catholic, Protestant, and Jew- 
ish—who are concerned with bringing 
about better treatment for children who 
are condemned to poverty through no 
fault of their own. 

Perhaps the bishop’s figure of speech 
was not the most felicitous he could have 
chosen. But I would point out that 
when I last looked at the Constitution it 
was Members of Congress who are given 
the legal immunity for what they say in 
debate, not bishops. ~ 

As far as I am concerned, Bishop 
Creighton is a gentle and saintly man. 
We should be glad to hear from him. 


Fighting Poverty and City Hall 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it is becoming increasingly evident that 
the recent abrupt termination of the 
“anti-poverty” hearings held by the 
Special Subcommittee of the Education 
and Labor Committee was a mistake. 
Obviously it was premature for that 
group to terminate hearings before 
hearing testimony which would have de- 
fined some of the serious and evident 
shortcomings of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

As an example of the difficulties being 
faced in the operation of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, I submit an ar- 
ticle from the Reporter magazine of 
June 3, 1965, by Erwin Knoll and Jules 
Witcover: 

FIGHTING Poverty—Anp Crry HALL 
(By Edwin Knoll and Jules Witcover) 

Syracuse.—The neon sign blinked red and 

green over the front door of the 
Church, breaking the drab twilight on Cort- 
land Street with its alternating message, 
“Jesus Saves,” “Jesus Heals.” Children 
played on the sidewalk, and adults, some in 
work clothes and others in their Sunday best 
that Wednesday evening, filed into the 
church basement and sat down on plank 
benches or folding chairs. 
. When there were 50 in the hall, a tall 
young Negro stood and started speaking. 
“I'm a little disappointed in the turnout,” 
he said, “but I never expected to see everyone 
here. There are those who are afraid. 

“The President of the United States has 
declared war on poverty. There are people 
who are in want—in want of housing, food, 
and education. And in want of something 
else: a voice of their own.” 
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In this setting, the Johnson administra- 
tion’s war on poverty came a few weeks ago 
to Syracuse. Some hope, and 
others fear that with it came the beginnings 
of a social revolution. 

The neighborhood meetings at the Apostolic 
Church, and others like it held every second 
week in six deteriorated areas of central 
Syracuse, are part of a federally financed at- 
tempt to weld the city’s poor into an ag- 
gressive, effective power bloc capable of 
wringing meaningful concessions from the 
community. The effort has raised a funda- 
mental question of public policy: Should the 
Federal Government, in the interest of truly 
involving the poor the war on poverty, 
help them fight city hall? 

City hall in Syracuse is convinced that it 
is the inevitable target of a $314,000 Federal 
grant for the training and field operations 
of 16 organizers of the poor. The program, 
under three divisions of Syracuse University 
and with some funds from the Ford Foun- 
dation and other sources, has been desig- 
nated by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as a national pilot study on ways to per- 
sonally involve more of the poor in local 
antipoverty programs. 

When Congress the Economic Op- 
portunity Act last year, it specified that there 
must be “maximum feasible participation” 
of the poor in the planning and administra- 
tion of local projects. The requirement is 
obviously vague, but it has been seized upon 
by certain OEO officials who are convinced 
the war on poverty can be won only if old 
social-welfare approaches, perpertuated by 
entrenched community leaders, are shunted 
aside, If the Syracuse experiment works, 
current attempts by OFO-funded umbrella“ 
community-action organizations to get by 
with no more than showcase representation 
of the poor are likely to be challenged even 
more vigorously by Federal officials. 

REVOLUTION ALINSKY STYLE 


The university project is patterned on the 
techniques of Saul D. Alinsky, a Chicago so- 
ciologist who has been building the urban 
poor into pressure groups for & quarter of a 
century, Alinsky, who courts controversy 
and preaches social revolution, serves the 
university as a part-time consultant and 
lecturer, 


Under the Alinsky system, organizers 
trained at the university are fanning out 
into low-income areas and setting up meet- 

like the one at the Apostolic Church— 
in the hope that these will grow into neigh- 
borhood organizations strong enough to de- 
mand and obtain a redress of grievances. 
The problems under attack include charges 
of inadequate garbage disposal, excessive 
rents and gas bills, unjustified evictions, and 
lack of recreational facilities. 

Accompanying these efforts is a vigorous 
voter-registration campaign. “Register for 
power” is one of the slogans displayed in 
single-sheet neighborhood newspapers dis- 
tributed as part of the organizing drive. 
Democratic enrollments in the low-income 
areas are already rising, a fact that troubles 
Republican Mayor William F. Walsh, who 
is up for reelection this year. 

“These people go into a housing project 
and talk about setting up a ‘democratic’ 
organization—small ‘d’—but it sounds just 
the same as Democratic—big d, the mayor 
explains. “In a close election, it could be 
decisive.” 

Local resentment over the university proj- 
ect has reached the White House, On April 
12, Charles A. Walker, a commissioner of 
the Syracuse Housing Authority, wrote to 
President Johnson protesting that the Fed- 
eral antipoverty grant was being used to 
finance “activities which do no good and will 
ultimately cause serious trouble in our com- 
_munity if allowed to continue.” 

Walker charged that the university orga- 
nizers “are claiming that all kinds of bene- 
Its will accrue to the tenants of our housing 
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projects if they will join these action com- 
mittees. One of these benefits is 
the improvement of conditions in the hous- 
ing project known as Pioneer Homes. Con- 
ditions in Pioneer Homes are as good as the 
tenants will permit them to be.” 

Walker enclosed 2 memorandum from 
William L. McGarry, executive director of the 
Syracuse Housing Authority, who wrote: “I 
thoroughly distrust any program that iden- 
tifies two distinct classes of society. In this 
case, the poor and the affluent. This social 
action program follows all of the old pat- 
terns of class distinction and hate, so easily 
identified with Marxism. The obvious cleay- 
age away from the established resources of 
social welfare and charity in our community 
by the action group only makes the identity 
of the classes more distinct. If ever the cir- 
cumstances that create hostility among these 
occur, we then have a situation that—by 
the grace of God—has never happened in 
our city.” 

Dean Clifford Winters of University Col- 
lege, one of the units involved in the 
antipoverty project, issued a statement 
branding the charges as false. Nevertheless, 
the complaint to the White House brought 
an OEO investigator to Syracuse for 3 days 
of intensive discussions with both parties. 
His report has gone to OEO Director Sar- 
gent Shriver, but it has not been made 
public. 

Such corrosive controversy is not common 
in traditionally conservative Syracuse, where 
city hall has been in Republican hands for 
many years. The city has a diversified in- 
dustrial base and is not overly dependent on 
defense contracts. The Negro population is 
smali—some 12,000 out of a total population 
of somewhat more than 200,000—though it 
occupies about 80 percent of the low-income 
target areas of the war on poverty. A cur- 
rent hiring practice drive by CORE against 
a key local industry, the Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp., has been so ineffective that 
CORE recently tried to bring the campaign 
to life by importing 20 Negroes from Selma, 
Ala. But with only a 6-percent Negro base 
in the population and with little active sup- 
port within that group, CORE’s attempt to 
tag Syracuse as “the Selma of the North” 
was unsuccessful. 

The CORE demonstrations, punctuated by 
occasional arrests, have at least attracted at- 
tention, but the average Syracusan still does 
not know or care about the antipoverty 
controversy. Among community leaders, 
however, there are knowing references to 
Alinsky's 1946 autobiography, “Reveille for 
Radicals," and a descriptive brochure issued 
by Syracuse University’s antipoverty project 
is the subject of angry luncheon conversa- 
tion. 

“This program,“ the brochure declares, 
“differs from most in being solely concerned 
with the creation of powerful self-directed 
democratic organizations m areas of pov- 
erty.” Applicants for the training program, 
it added, “should have a controlled but in- 
tense anger about continued Injustice and 
should be committed to hard work for peo- 
ple who are grappling with apparently over- 
whelming problems.” The fact that a num- 
ber of veteran civil rights workers have been 
recruited, including several members of 
CORE, has not reassured those who view the 
program with concern. 

Among those most concerned are the city’s 
established social welfare agencies, which 
have banded together in the Syracuse Cru- 
sade for Opportunity, the officially desig- 
nated “umbrella” organization for the local 
war on poverty. Because the university pro- 
gram has received an OEO grant outside the 
crusade, a jurisdictional conflict is erupting 
in the low-income target neighborhoods. 
Crusade officials suspect that planners of the 
university program have outmaneuvered 
them, grabbing off an independent OEO 
grant after having talked about working 
under the crusade umbrella. Several weeks 
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after the university received its Federal 
money, the crusade’s OEO grant came 
through. The amount—$483,000—was about 
a third of what had been requested. 


PROJECTS IN COLLISION 


But these are minor irritants compared to 
the abrasive debate over the question of the 
role of the poor in the war on poverty. The 
university program's social action approach 
assumes that the poor haye common inter- 
ests and needs, and that these can be met 
when the poor are mobilized into powerful 
and articulate organizations. The crusade 
also sees its task as mobilization—but mo- 
bilization of the established welfare and civic 
agencies of the community to combat pov- 
erty in terms of its individual victims, with 
representatives of the poor handpicked by 
crusade officials. 

The executive director of the crusade, an 
anthropologist and former community chest 
official named Ben Zimmerman, warns that 
the university project has a potential for pro- 
moting civic strife. “If you talk about a 
mass program, you're saying, ‘How do you 
galvanize the poor to break down the walls 
of the city?’ Anger and frustration can 
bring a program together. But you have to 
keep fanning the flames if that’s what keeps 
the program going. This is the kind of pro- 
gram that really demands an outside 
enemy.“ 

The chance of a collision between the cru- 
sade program and the university project is 
great, Zimmerman says. “The worst thing 
that could happen is for a fight to develop 
over who ‘owns’ the poor.” 

The director of the university project, As- 
sistant Professor Warren C. Haggstrom of the 
school of social work, describes the program 
as nothing more than encouragement and 
guidance toward do-it-yourself democracy. 

“Ours is a philosophy of self-help,” Hagg- 
strom says. “We want to heip the neighbor- 
hoods develop strong democratic organiza- 
tions with as wide a base as possible that will 
achieve an additional level of power—enough 
power to enable those individuals excluded 
from the community to enter it. The poor 
are outsiders; the problem is, How can they 
enter the community? If you just give them 
services, it doesn't pull them in, The failure 
of past welfare programs proves that.” The 
poor can enter the mainstream of the com- 
munity “only in a process where people are in 
charge of their own lives,” Haggstrom in- 
sists. “And in order to be self-responsible, 
you have to have a certain level of power.“ 

Zimmerman and Haggstrom are on the 
frontline, but the Syracuse tempest really 
rages around Alinsky, a man few Syracusans 
have ever seen or talked to. He comes to the 
city for 4 days at the end of every month to 
lecture and consult at Haggstrom’s commu- 
nity action center, but his reputa- 
tion as a blunt, deliberately vexatious assaill- 
ant of the status quo has ignited emotions 
ranging from indignation to near hysteria 
among downtown community leaders. 

A veteran of the early organizing days of 
the CIO, Alinsky began using union tactics 
in neighborhood drives before the Second 
World War, when he and the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop Bernard J. Sheil organized 
the Back of the Yards Neighborhood Coun- 
cil in Chicago and helped a group of Irish 
Americans turn the stockyard slum where 
they lived into an enviable urban community. 
In recent years Alinsky has applied his 
progress-through-power techniques in behalf 
of low-income Negroes in Chicago and else- 
where. He currently is disturbing the tran- 
quility of civic leaders in Rochester, N.Y.. 
where his Industrial Areas Foundation has 
been hired for $100,000 by a group of churches 
to work with the Negro community of 32,000 
that erupted in riots last summer. 

Alinsky also is about to enter antipoverty 
activities in Buffalo and in Kansas City, Mo. 
Hence, the success or failure of the Alinsky 
approach in Syracuse may have a great im- 
pact on the administration's war on poverty. 
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So far, the OEO is officially neutral on Alin- 
sky. If he makes his mark in Syracuse, other 
antipoverty community groups will want his 
help, and the conflict over Federal financing 
of assaults by the poor on their own city halls 
will mushroom. 

“This is part of a ferment that is develop- 
ing throughout the country now,” Alinsky 
Says of the Syracuse controversy. He dis- 
misses much of the conventional welfare ap- 
proach as sentimental slop. Perhaps to 
buffer himself against sentimentality, Alin- 
sky avoids direct contact with the poor of 
Syracuse, confining his activities to the 
academic area. He is aware, too, of the pit- 
falls of Federal financing and insists on re- 
ceiving his retainer directly from the uni- 
versity. 

ORGANIZING THE POOR 

A longtime Alinsky associate, Fred W. 
Ross, is the field director of the organizing 
phase of the university project, and Hagg- 
strom runs the resarch and training pro- 
gram. Ross was west coast director for Alin- 
sky's foundation before he came to Syracuse 
last year to help the crusade with a com- 
munity development” program of its own. 
He switched to the university project when 
its OEO grant came through. 

Basically, the Alinsky system works this 
Way: in each of six selected low-income areas 
of the city, teams of two—usually one Negro 
and one white student—conduct about a 
dozen house meetings in a neighborhood to 
urge the formation of a citizens’ organiza- 
tion to process complaints. When sufficient 
interest has been aroused, a process that 
usually takes about 5 weeks, a neighborhood 
Organizational meeting is held. Temporary 
Officers are elected and action committees 
are formed to handle pressing problems. 
Regular officers are chosen by the members 
and a constitution is adopted. 

At this stage, the university organizers 
blend into the background, with the mem- 
bers of the new group in control. Eventu- 
ally, all the neighborhood groups will be 
linked in one organization of organizations 
that can legitimately claim to speak for the 
city's poor. Issues isolated by the action 
committees will be taken up with the au- 
thorities and, it is hoped, resolved by negoti- 
ation. If they are not, Alinsky tactics of the 
Ppast—including rent strikes, mass sit-ins, 
and other weapons he used even before they 
were adopted by the civil rights movement— 
Can be expected. 

Alinsky, Ross, and Haggstrom contend that 
the power of the poor will bring about re- 
dress of grievances with less open strife than 
would eventually occur if the demands of 
unorganized poor were ignored or suppressed, 

a local NAACP official who was 
arrested and released in October 1963, In a 
demonstration at a Syracuse urban renewal 
site, says he and the university will with- 
draw their support if activities of the neigh- 
borhood organizations lead to violence or 
lawbreaking. But he says legal advice indi- 
cates that both rent strikes and sit-ins would 
be legal in Syracuse. 

The social-action planners’ confidence that 
their efforts will not precipitate violence is 
viewed with skepticism among the down- 
town community leaders. Mayor Walsh, for 
one, fears trouble: They try to pit the poor 
against everyone else in the community. 
Such talk as guerrilla warfare and agita- 
tion to the point of contact is certainly not 
in keeping with social-work techniques, be- 
Cause the purpose of social work is to help 
People help themselves. 

Such official criticism, combined with the 
Protest to Washington and the complaints 
of members of the crusade board, pains top 
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Officials of the university, which is heavily 
dependent on local endowment for its costly 
building program. Some influential Syracu- 
sans hope that Chancellor William P. Tolley 
will put a stop to the antipoverty project, 
but any such move would probably precipi- 
tate a dispute over academic freedom. 

To ease the pressure on the university, a 
new nine-member board, headed by a clergy- 
man who also serves on the crusade, is to 
receive a subcontract for the organizing ef- 
forts under the university's Federal grant. 
The board will seek additional funds of its 
own, and will try to serve as a bridge between 
the social-action program and the crusade. 
But while this device may give the university 
some relief, it is not likely to remove the 
basic fears about the organizing-the- 
poor project itself. 

Mayor Walsh, caught between the univer- 
sity and nervous community leaders, blames 
Washington for his quandry. He says that 
he was distressed when he learned that OEO 
was giving an independent grant to the uni- 
versity outside the crusade, which he and the 
Republican county executive had designated 
as the official antipoverty umbrella agency. 
“I feel that the responsibility for this rests 
with OEO in W n,” Walsh said, “It 
was our feeling that nothing should be done 
in this community without being cleared 
with the crusade.” 

OEO officials have made several efforts, ap- 
parently without success, to promote coop- 
eration between the crusade and the univer- 
sity project. A showdown could come when 
the university’s 9-month grant comes up for 
renewal in October. But before then, OEO 
will have to face a basic policy decision that 
can haye national ramifications for the war 
on poverty. 

Shriver and the Johnson administration 
will have to decide first whether it is prac- 
tical and prudent to award more than one 
OEO grant within a single community, if the 
probable result is a jurisdictional conflict. 
Having encouraged localities to put all anti- 
poverty resources under one organization, 
OEO must be ready for a storm whenever 
another project it finances attacks the status 
quo represented in the umbrella agency. But 
in view of the congressional mandate to in- 
volve the poor in a ul way, OEO can 
hardly turn its back on the Alinsky experi- 
ment and others like it, 

In the political field, a surrender to com- 
munity pressures in Syracuse by withdrawing 
the OEO grant to the university could bring 
Chairman ADAM CLAYTON Powe. of the 
House Education and Labor Committee into 
the fray. Power, using his committee as 
a watchdog over OEO, bore down in recent 
hearings on the Shriver-supported umbrella 
approach in New York City. He is interested, 
presumably, because he sees his own primacy 
in the Harlem program—and perhaps in the 
program nationally—threatened by the in- 
fluence of city hall. If he were so inclined, 
PowELL could blame any scuttling of the 
Alinsky experiment on excessive local politi- 
cal control. 

The Syracuse dispute is, therefore, more 
than just another local squabble among hun- 
dreds that are breaking out on all fronts of 
the war on poverty. (An OEO official says 
candidly, “If the mayors of this country 
knew what they were letting themselves in 
for, they never would have signed on.“) Lo- 
cal leaders may boggle at the notion of Fed- 
eral financing for an attack on city hall, but 
the new breed of antipoverty warriors in 
Washington are likely to shrug and observe 
that war is hell. Pull speed ahead, they say, 
throw out the old ways and bring in the new, 
and let them iron out the local arguments 
on Main Street. 
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HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
migrant farm laborer is the least ade- 
quately protected of all American 
workers. As the New York Times pointed 
out on May 25: 

No American worker enjoys fewer statu- 
tory safeguards than the migratory farm 
laborer; he is outside virtually all the laws 
that guarantee any element of decency in 
wages or working conditions. 


And yet, the recent action by the At- 
torney General in extending the work 
permits of 500 West Indians harvesting 
celery in Florida—an action which di- 
rectly undermines the carefully con- 
sidered position of the Secretary of La- 
bor—serves only to further depress the 
American migrant’s already meager 
market. 

The New York Times article goes on to 
make a point that I have stressed several 
times in this Chamber, and which has 
been borne out in those instances where 
it has been practiced: 

Whenever the growers bring farm wages 
up to some level of parity with the wages 
prevailing elsewhere in the American econ- 
omy, there will be no lack of domestic labor 
to harvest the country's fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this percep- 
tive article to all who are concerned with 
this problem. 

THe UNDERPROTECTED MIGRANT 

No American worker enjoys fewer statu- 
tory saf than the migratory farm 
laborer; he is outside virtually all the laws 
that guarantee any element of decency in 
wages or working conditions. Yet, he can 
always be sure that powerful political and 
economic interests will combine to erode 
whatever small measure of protection he 
finally wins Government action. 


shooting holes in the fences erected by Con- 
gress to keep out cheap foreign labor and 
thus help push up the wretched level of 
earnings for domestic farmworkers. Secre- 
tary of Labor Wirtz, who has fought res- 
olutely to enforce the ban on the importa- 
tion of Mexicans, has found himself obliged 
to give ground twice under pressure from 
California growers of strawberries and 
vegetables. 

Thus far the breakthrough has been con- 
fined to 2,500 braceros, but the political heat 
on Mr. Wirtz can be expected to grow more 
intense as the harvest season advances. His 
ability to resist has now been weakened by 
an undermining action from within the 
Johnson Cabinet. Attorney General Katzen- 
bach has just overruled Mr. Wirtz by author- 
izing an extension until June 1 of the work 
permits for 500 West Indians harvesting 
celery in Florida. 

Unquestionably, the farmowners in both 
States made a persuasive demonstration that 
crops would rot if they were denied the use 
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of foreign labor. They will always be able 
to make such a demonstration so long as 
they know there is a door to unlock. When- 
ever the growers bring farm wages up to some 
level of parity with the wages prevailing else- 
where in the American economy, there will be 
no lack of domestic labor to harvest the 
country's fruits and vegetables. With or 
without a war on poverty, it is the Govern- 
ment's obligation to convince them that the 
escape hatch is closed for good. 


REA Encroachment—Is the End in 
Sight? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the past 
three decades have marked a most un- 
precedented growth in the size and power 
of the Federal Government. This growth 
has been accompanied by an ever in- 
creasing encroachment by the adminis- 
trative agencies upon the prerogatives of 
the legislative branch even to the extent 
that the executive has developed a most 
adept, a most professional ability to cir- 
cumyent the power granted to the Con- 
gress by the Constitution. Today, suc- 
cess in a Washington bureaucracy seems 
to be measured in terms of its devious 
ability to thrive, grow, and to perpetuate 
itself, by administrative actions that by- 
pass and encroach upon the power of 
the Congress. 

The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration provides a good example of just 
such an agency. REA’s major objective 
appears to be aimed at changing its pro- 
gram from the one established by Con- 
gress and designed primarily to bring 
electricity to unserved persons in rural 
areas into a program involving a full- 
fledged urban and industrial utility 
operation and responsibility. Without 
arguing the merits of whether this re- 
orientation is good or bad, whether it 
should or should not be done, Congress— 
not REA—should make this decision, 
after full hearings, open discussion, and 
arrival at a consensus that has fairly 
considered and weighed all points of 
view. 

REA over the years has continuously 
waged a cold and often successful war 
to thwart the congressionally approved 
standards in the 1936 act. 

Like all cold wars, it has been long in 
duration. The strategy has been de- 
signed to secure a gradual but steady 
attrition of congressionally approved 
REA standards, with the aggressors care- 
fully calculating their actions so as to 
obtain their objective with a minimum 
of exposure and without provoking a 
full-scale counterattack. 

THE INSURGENTS 


The insurgents in this cold war are 
not those persons in rural areas who 
joined together in the cooperative de- 
vice to supply themselves with electric 
power. They are not the local coopera- 
tive members. The aggressors, rather, 
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are the directors and administrators of 
the REA program in Washington, and 
their allies, whose primary objective is to 
use the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion to perpetuate and expand their own 
bureaucracies even at the expense of 
sacrificing the objectives of the original 


rogram. 

Thus, the real problem today is not 
the basic program itself but the emolu- 
ments created by the extreme actions of 
a Federal agency designed to insure its 
continued growth and existence. For 
example, REA now seeks to serve urban 
as well as rural persons by promoting a 
concept of exclusive service areas. This 
can only result in the inevitable assump- 
tion of a utility responsibility for elec- 
tric power in such areas. REA seeks 
new area development duties which have 
to do with broad problems of economic 
stability and growth. It openly espouses 
a desire to weaken or remove the con- 
gressionally established standards 
throughout its program even at the ex- 
pense of an increase in interest rates 
and continually expands its activities in 
an effort to justify a growing annual pay- 
roll which now tops the $11 million mark. 

The major objectives of REA’s cam- 
paign have been aimed at eliminating 
administratively the “rural area” and 
“unserved persons” provisions in the en- 
abling legislation and the congressionally 
accepted “cost and availability of power” 
yardsticks for generation and transmis- 
sion loans that accompanied Senate ap- 
proval of the 1936 act. 

Although a rural area was clearly de- 
fined by the Congress as one not included 
within the boundaries of a village hav- 
ing a population in excess of 1,500, REA 
developed the incidental argument as a 
means of sidestepping this provision. 
This philosophy contended that REA 
could loan funds for a generating plant 
to supply electricity to a town in excess 
of 1,500 population if such service was 
deemed incidental to supplying electricity 
to unserved persons in the surrounding 
legitimate rural areas. 


ANOTHER PROVISION 


REA also contrived a way to bypass 
the “unserved persons” provision of the 
act through its “once a recipient always 
a recipient” policy. Here, REA contends 
that a borrower not having central sta- 
tion service at the time of its first REA 
loan continued to be a person without 
central station service eligible for gener- 
ation and transmission loans even 
though its wholesale power was being 
furnished from another source. Assum- 
ing that such policy was desirable, it was 
a congressional—not an agency—deci- 
sion. To do so administratively was a 
clear cut encroachment on the language 
of the act. 

The basic congressionally accepted re- 
quirements for generation plants has al- 
ways been that loans could be made only 
if there is no adequate and dependable 
source of power available to meet the 
consumer’s needs or that the rates 
offered by existing power sources would 
result in a higher cost of power for con- 
sumers than the cost from facilities 
financed by REA. 

This policy was honored by all ad- 
ministrators down to the present. 
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Claude Wickard, REA Administrator 
under both the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations, contended that “For 
REA to deviate from this policy—either 
by refusing to make loans or by making 
those that do not meet the require- 
ments—would obviously be contrary to 
the will of the people as expressed 
through the Congress,” 

The present Administrator, however, a 
few months after taking office, changed 
the generation and transmission ground 
Tules by adding, without congressional 
approval, a third criterion to REA’s pol- 
icy. This change, which had no basis in 
law, authorized generation and trans- 
mission loans “to protect the security 
and effective use of REA-financed sys- 
tems.” Although the REA Act does re- 
quire the Administrator to certify the 
security of a loan, nothing in the act 
even implies that this responsibility 
should be expanded to include the bor- 
rower. The effect of this new criterion 
was to weaken the standards governing 
generation and transmission loans by 
permitting other factors to be included 
as justifications. 

This single action brought to a cul- 
mination the rural electrification pro- 
gram as Congress has known it for nearly 
25 years and substituted a comprehen- 
sive generation and transmission pro- 
gram covering all uses of electricity and 
all types of customers. As a result, loans 
for generation and transmission facilities 
took an increasing percentage of the an- 
nual loan authorizations. 

FULL IMPACT 


The increase, however, does not give 
the full impact of the third criterion. 
This did not become apparent until it 
became evident last year that the third 
criterion was being used to encroach fur- 
ther upon the “unserved person” and 
“rural area” limitations in the 1936 act. 
In this instance, the administrator broke 
off contract negotiations being conducted 
with power companies—as directed by 
the fiscal year 1964 Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s reports—when the companies 
refused to support the establishment of 
exclusive service areas within their State. 
He then approved a generation and 
transmission loan on the basis that ex- 
clusive service areas were a prerequisite 
of a reasonable contract. Thus he used 
the third criterion, a policy without basis 
in Federal law, to force the application 
of a policy that was contrery to the laws 
of the State under which the co-op 
operated. 

This encroachment by the REA Admin- 
istrator on the laws and policies of Con- 
gress, on the affairs of the States, and 
the operations of power suppliers within 
the States is the major REA problem 
today. 

Although congressional committees 
have made some attempts toward check- 
ing this gradual undermining by the 
REA of congressional standards only 
firm action can now stem the tide. As 
a lending agency, REA’s broad authority 
emanates from the legislative commit- 
tees of Congress but there is no regular 
monitoring or accounting to these com- 
mittees for its actions. REA goes scot 
free, without checks or balances, except 
for its annual appearance before the 
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Appropriations Committee for authori- 
zation of borrowing from the Treasury. 

“REA Encroachment—Is the End in 
Sight?” Obviously, “No,” at least not 
until the Congress takes a firm stand 
and stops the administrative rewriting 
of the law by this agency. There are 
some constructive steps that can be 
taken: 

First. Item justification; With the ex- 
ception of REA, Federal agencies pri- 
marily involved in power programs pre- 
sent their annual request to the Appro- 
priations Committee on a line item basis. 
This gives Congress an opportunity to 
consider and specifically approve their 
construction programs. To the contrary, 
REA makes a lump-sum request which is 
justified by a vague type of survey among 
its borrowers. In other words, the finan- 
cier decides how much he will provide 
for loans on the basis of how much the 
bank mortgagees decide they can spend. 
By requiring REA to present a line item 
budget to the Appropriations Committee 
each year for all loans over, for example, 
$2,500,000, would give Congress the same 
control over this agency’s lending ac- 
tivities that it exercises over Federal 
power construction agencies and would 
tend to reduce REA’s presently increas- 
ing encroachment on congressional pre- 
rogatives. It would also give the Na- 
tion’s farmers and their elected repre- 
sentatives a chance to check diversion 
of the Department of Agriculture’s ef- 
forts to purposes unrelated to agricul- 
ture and rural areas. 

CRITERION ELIMINATION 


Second. Elimination of the third cri- 
terion: The Appropriations Committee 
could correct this matter and at the same 
time strengthen generation and trans- 
mission standards by prohibiting funds 
from being used for generation and 
transmission loans unless they result in 
lower cost power to consumers. This ad- 
ministrative edict, the third criterion, 
offers no advantage to the farm user of 
electricity and negates the longstanding 
congressionally accepted standards that 
generation and transmission loans be 
limited to instances where power is in- 
adequate or where rates can be reduced. 

The third criterion was set forth by its 
Proponents as being necessary to elimi- 
nate unfair provisions in borrowers’ con- 
tracts and to insure territorial protec- 
tion. Territory, however, is a State—not 
a Federal matter—and many States, 
without REA interference, have made 
substantial progress in working out 
equitable territorial arrangements. As 
for wholesale contract provisions, every 
effort should be made to insure their rea- 
sonableness, particularly in view of Con- 
gress support—and the Budget Bureau’s 
endorsement—of the negotiated contract 
in preference to construction of genera- 
tion and transmission facilities, 

REA over the years has always taken 
into consideration the reasonableness of 
Proposed contracts in considering gen- 
eration and transmission loan applica- 
tion. This was done without a third cri- 
terion. Unfortunately, this criterion has 
become a club in the Administrator's 
hands which he has used to become in- 
volved in matters beyond his authority 
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and a means by which he subtly operates 
his program contrary to the direction of 
Congress. 

Third. Judicial review of REA loans: 
Legislation could be enacted to provide 
for judicial review of the Administrator’s 
decision either by amendment to the 
REA Act or by amendment to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act. This would 
provide an aggrieved party, either a co- 
operative or a power supplier, with an 
avenue in the courts for review of any 
generation and transmission loan deci- 
sion made by the REA. 

Regardless of what Congress may 
choose to do, one thing is certain—REA’s 
abuse of the law and its encroachment 
upon congressional prerogatives must be 
stopped. The longer such activity is per- 
mitted to continue, the more difficult it 
will become to correct. 


Careful Planning Necessitated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, it has been a 
source of concern that the State of Indi- 
ana and the midwest in general has been 
overlooked in the location of installa- 
tions and facilities necessary to our space 
and scientific advance. 

This is particularly tragic in view of 
the many advantages offered by the mid- 
west, including perfect topography, cen- 
tral location, good climate, fine transpor- 
tation and communication facilities and 
a wealth of good science colleges and 
universities. 

Earlier this year, when the Atomic 
Energy Commission announced plans to 
build the world's largest atom smasher, 
I compared their requirements for a site 
to what Indiana had to offer. 

Indiana’s suitability matched the 
atomic installation site requirements, 
and we suggested that Indiana be con- 
sidered for this $280 million installa- 
tion. 

Our great universities and colleges 
were contacted as well as business and 
civil leaders, in order to organize efforts 
for obtaining this facility for Indiana. 

Since that time the entire Indiana 
congressional delegation as well as our 
Governor and other State officials have 
held meetings to generate enthusiasm 
for presenting Indiana’s qualifications to 
Federal officials in an effort to bring this 
atom smasher to Indiana. 

The Governor has appointed a blue- 
ribbon committee group to gather in- 
formation and present it to the proper 
officials charged with making a decision 
on the location of the facility. 

Indianapolis television station WISH- 
TV, channel 8, has presented an edi- 
torial citing Indiana’s efforts in this ven- 
ture. The editorial does a fine job in 
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summing up our efforts, and I request 
it be reprinted in the RECORD. 
The editorial follows: 
[A WISH-TV 8 Editorial, May 13, 1965) 
CAREFUL PLANNING NECESSITATED 


It is an exciting prospect that Governor 
Branigin has introduced in setting up the 
machinery to seek a multimillion-dollar nu- 
clear research center for Indianapolis. 

From practically every standpoint, the es- 
tablishment of such a center here would 
bring almost limitless new opportunities to 
the State, and to central Indiana particu- 
larly. This area would become a scientific 
focal point of the Nation, and perhaps even 
of the world. 

Educational dividends would be reaped by 
Indiana’s universities. The State's economy 
would prosper. Industrial development 
would take on new stature and meaning. 
So would the State's general image be given 
a new importance and prominence that 
would be beneficial in every aspect of its 
future development. 

The forward-thinking of Governor Brani- 
gin and other of this State’s leaders is to be 
greatly applauded, then, in their seeking to 
capture the bid for the nuclear center. For 
the advantages the center's establishment 
can bring to a State, as all 50 State gov- 
ernors well know, are enormously significant. 

Yet we do feel the need to interject one 
cautionary word at the outset of the State's 
efforts to lure the center here. For the need 
to avoid sacrificing one potential advantage 
for the people of Indiana to gain another is 
greatly essential. 

In the selection of a proposed site for the 
nuclear center, in other words, we urge the 
State's committee of planners not to sacrifice 
the long-heralded recreational possibilities 
of the Eagle Creek Reseryoir project. For 
any proposal that includes one without the 
other will be much less than ideal. 

Indeed, there is no question that Indiana's 
bid for the nuclear center will have that 
much more weight behind it if we can offer 
the added inducement of a huge metrolopi- 
tan recreational center like that planned for 
the Eagle Creek Reservoir. If the plans for 
each are wisely drawn, there should be ample 
room for both in central Indiana. 


USIS Employs Many Methods To Spread 
America’s Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I sent to each of our colleagues a copy 
of an eight-page supplement to the Kan- 
sas City Star devoted to Asia. This was 
largely the result of a trip through the 
Far East by the Star’s president and 
editor, Richard B. Fowler. It is one in 
a series of such special reports called 
“Background for Better Understanding.” 
There are many articles of interest in 
this supplement but I would like to call 
attention to one especially. This is the 
story of how the U.S. Information Service 
spreads America’s message abroad, This 
agency has more than its share of critics. 
This article will perhaps help them un- 
derstand the good work the men and 
women of the USIS are doing: 
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USIS EmPLOYS Many Mrrucos To SPREAD 
AMERICA'S MESSAGE 

This week, as every week in many Asian 
countries, thousands of people will read at 
the tables of American libraries. The U.S. 
Information Service (USIS) operates scores 
of libraries in Asia (14 in Pakistan alone). 

While Indonesian mobs were attacking 
three U.S. libraries, the people of other coun- 
tries were crowding our buildings to read. 
These are sizable operations with large selec- 
tions of books and mazazines in 
required for the country. In those visited 
on our recent tour of Asia, the users in- 
cluded large numbers of teachers and stu- 
dents, people of present and future influence 
groups, 

One reason for the heavy patronage is the 
scarcity of good reading (books, es 
or an else) in a large part of the world. 
The United States is filling a need and get- 
ting audiences. A 

The USIS system of libraries is big in itself. 
Still it is only a very small part of the 
Wide ranging communications between the 
United States and the people of Asian coun- 
tries. The USIS operates about 
every known medium of communication to 
reach people in the millions. 

At the same time, Asians are getting to 
know America and American thinking by 
many means, sometimes coordinated by the 
USIS and sometimes entirely independent. 
Examples are student exchanges, private 
foundations, visiting lecturers from American 
universities and the Peace Corps. 

The USIS operation is more than enough 
to summarize here. It is the one part of the 
world effort that goes directly to the minds 
of the people we are trying to reach, 

Where an aid program designed to help a 
nation lift its economy requires many years, 
a USIS publication may be read by thou- 
sands of key people within hours. It is an 
activity that competes directly with Russian 
efforts to sway minds. And the cost of the 
USIS is very small, compared with the costs 
of military and economic support. 

A basic pattern is followed in most coun- 
tries, Hundreds of writers turn out feature 
and news stories for use in the newspapers 
of various countries. A large share of these 
stories get wide distribution. American ma- 
terial also fiows to radio and TV stations. 

The USIS is a publisher of slick paper 
magazines that have surprisingly large cir- 
culations in some countries. Specific inter- 
national issues are discussed from the Amer- 
ican point of view in pamphlets sent to key 
People. 

In many of the cities recently visited the 
familiar faces of American motion picture 
stars look out from the front of theaters. 
The pictures are surrounded by the usual 
motion picture blurbs in Urdu, Hindi, Malay, 
or Chinese, 

This type of private commercial enter- 
tainment usually is good for U.S. world rela- 
tions. The USIS supplements it with more 
solid information in documentary American 


Wherever they operate, an important func- 
tion of USIS people is in personal relations. 
They maintain close association with leaders 
in government, newspapers, radio, TV, edu- 
cation, business or any other significant 
field. Im many cases the association must 
take place in social gatherings. Yet the Gov- 
ernment allows the USIS people virtually 
nothing for entertainment—in some typical 
cases $165 to $200 a year. 

The total number of Asian people reached 
through the main USIS channels runs into 
huge figures. Among the more influential 
Asians of non-Communist countries about 
everybody comes in contact with the Ameril- 
can story. 

From many persons outside Government 
service I heard that the USIS material is well 
adapted to ve readers, listeners, or 
viewers and that it is generally well received. 
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In contrast with some years ago, the USIS 
today seems to be well aware of the fact that, 
to get attention, material must be interest- 
ing and free from obvious propaganda. 

Of course, the programs vary to 
the situation in each country. India is a 
special case because of the awesome problem 
of how to reach the effective audience among 
460 million people. For that reason, the 
Indian operation is divided into four areas, 
In addition to the New Delhi headquarters, 
the USIS has major offices at Calcutta, Bom- 
bay and Madras. The population In each of 
these areas is greater than the population 
of any European country. 

To find the most effective audience, the 
USIS in India concentrates on influence 
groups of the present establishment and 
the country’s 1,100,000 students who repre- 
sent the future. 

Among other functions, the USIS in India 
is a very large publisher of textbooks and 
translations of many types of books. Last 
year it translated 509 titles, 

In South Vietnam the USIS is geared to 
war. In Saigon, foreign correspondents get 
their daily briefing from the USIS, the official 
spokesman for the military as well as civilian 
operations. For the military this is an un- 
precedented delegation of authority. Be- 
cause of the disorganization of the Vietnam 
press, 2 USIS publications have an unusu- 
ally large combined circulation of 390,000. 

The Hong Kong USIS office departs from 
the basic pattern as the headquarters for 
publications in Chinese, which are distrib- 
uted throughout east and southeast Asia. 

In each foreign capital of our tour, the 
USIS could point to successful programs de- 
signed especially for use in their areas, The 
network of information in each country is 
worth a separate story, but the basic pattern 
and examples given here are typical. The 
American people can be assured that the 
American story ls being told. It is being 
told on a far greater scale than most of us 
have realized. 


The Strands of Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the President's VE speech deTfvered via 
Early Bird satellite to Europe was well 
timed and to the point. Support for his 
remarks have come from many corners 
of America, and the St. Petersburg Times, 
one of Florida's leading newspapers, has 
treated the importance of the President's 
speech in a very articulate manner. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears as though 
General de Gaulle has done little recently 
toward recognizing the cooperation and 
mutual respect which exists between the 
French people and America, The path 
he has led, which includes efforts to re- 
duce the gold reserves of the United 
States, have called for a reappraisal of 
France's World War I debts to the United 
States. France presently owes some $6.5 
billion in World War I debts to the 
U.S. Treasury, and no payment has been 
made on that debt since 1931. 

I have introduced House Concurrent 
Resolution 301, which calls for repayment 
of France’s debts to the United States. 
Hopefully the President's V-E Day re- 
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marks will serve notice that the Ameri- 
can people are becoming increasingly 
concerned over preservation of the 
friendship between the United States 
and France. : 

I ask that. the very fine editorial from 
the St. Petersburg Times. be included 
in the Recor at this point: 

THE STRANDS OF UNION 


On the 20th anniversary of V-E Day, Presi- 
dent Johnson made a brief but moving ap- 
peal to our allies of the North Atlantic 
Community not to now “forget in success 
and abundance the lessons we learned in 
danger and Isolation.” 

Outlining a six-point program of un- 
finished and urgent business” for the At- 
lantic Alliance, the President heavily stressed 
the need for cooperative endeayor. Without 
mentioning him by name, Mr. Johnson ob- 
viously aimed several of his remarks directly 
at President Charles de Gaullle of France. 

He spoke of “some efforts to replace part- 
nership with suspicion, and * * * a policy 
of division.” He warned that “the peoples of 
the Atlantic will not return to that narrow 
nationalism which has torn and bloodied the 
fabric of our society for generations.” 

Appropriately, considering that 20 years 
ago we were allies with the Soviet Union in 
the triumph of V-E Day, Mr. Johnson urged 
working toward agreement with Russia. 
“It is in the interest of the Soviet Union and 
in our own to seek an end to tensions.” 

His theme throughout was that of greater 
unity, and submerging the difficulties and 
differences between the free nations, He 
stressed that if the peoples of the Atlantic 
area are more prosperous and the future 
brighter, “it is because we have drawn to- 
gether the strands of union.” 

With a touch of iron he remarked that 
“if one of us cannot join in a common ven- 
ture, it will not stand in the way of the rest.” 
With apparent reference to De Gaulle’s pre- 
occupation with the grandeur of France, he 
added: 

“How much grander is that dream than 
any hope to which a single nation can reach, 
How much more filled with the prospect of 
peace and the increasing welfare of man.” 

As the President spoke, his word and his 
image simultaneously were flashed to all 
Europe by the magic of Early Bird commu- 
nications satellite. It is to be hoped that 
his stirring words and this electronic marvel 
can rekindle in all the Atlantic Community 
much of that great spirit of solidarity which 
prevailed 20 years ago. 


Diplomatic Offensive in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr, Speaker, in re- 
marks last week in this Chamber, I ex- 
pressed my regret that the pause in our 
bombing of North Vietnam, accompanied 
by the diplomatic efforts of this country 
and several other nations, drew only a 
loud silence from Hanoi and Pelping. 

We are in Vietnam today to insure that 
independence shall be the right of all 
who want it, and not just the few who 
can defend it. This is a proper objec- 
tive, but it will not be achieved by arms 
alone, There can be no military solu- 
tion to Vietnam. The war, as the New 
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York Times so correctly pointed out on 
May 20, “can only be ended by negotia- 
tion and political settlement.” 

But, as the New York Times went on 
to state: 

The United States has made or agreed to 
numerous proposals for negotiations ever 
since the President on April 7 called for 
unconditional discussions. Yet the Com- 
munists, at every turn, have given a negative 
response. 

This is discouraging but it must not 
deter our efforts to find a peaceful and 
a meaningful solution. Negotiations are 
essential, and as I said last week, we 
must continue and even accelerate the 
diplomatic offensive which is the essen- 
tial corollary of our will to resist aggres- 


sion. 
Mr. Speaker, I include the New York 
Times’ for our colleagues’ in- 


formation and attention: 
END OF THE PAUSE 


The failure of the Communists to respond 
favorably to the pause in the bombing of 
North Vietnam is a tragedy for Vietnam and 
for the world. It inevitably will lengthen 
and intensify a war which serves the interest 
of no people and already has gone on too 
long. 

That war, as President Johnson said last 
week, has “no purely military solution in 
sight for either side.” It can only be ended 
by negotiation and a political settlement. 
The United States has made or agreed to 
numerous proposals for negotiations ever 
since the President on April 7 called for un- 
conditional discussions.” Yet the Commu- 
nists, at every turn, have given a negative 
response. 
North Vietnam and Communist China 
have rejected not only all American propos- 
als but also the plea of 17 nonalined chiefs 
of state for unconditional negotiations. 
They have turned down the French sug- 
gestion of a new Geneva conference without 
preconditions, the Soviet endorsement of a 
Cambodian conference, the British effort to 
send former Foreign Minister Gordon Walker 
to consult them, Secretary General Thant's 
offer to visit Hanot and Peiping for explora- 
tory talks and India’s proposal for a cease- 
fire monitored by an Afro-Asian force, 

Nevertheless, it was essential to make still 
another demonstration both to American 
opinion and to the world that Washington 
was prepared to be flexible and reasonable. 
Also it clarified whether the bombing of 
North Vietnam was the chief block to nego- 
tlations—as Soviet, French, Indian and even 
Canadian leaders had suggested. 

There can be little doubt on this question 
now. Hanoi asserts that the pause was ac- 
companied privately by a time limit and an 
American demand that Vietcong attacks in 
South Vietnam halt; these are points that 
Washington would be wise to clarify. But 
the remainder of the statement by the North 
Vietnamese Foreign Ministry makes it clear 
that a decision has been taken against nego- 
lations at this time. 

In the end, Peiping's proximity has proved 
the potent factor, and Hanoi has decided to 
continue the war—at least through the 
monsoon offensive that now seems to be 
Opening. It is extraordinary, in these cir- 
cumstances, to find Prime Minister Shastri 
of India joining Moscow in calling for an 
immediate halt in the bombing of North 
Vietnam—without any reference to the halt 
that has just been tried. 

The focus of attention now will turn to 
the battlefields of Asia. The summer rains 
will hamper American air support for Gov- 
ernment forces, but the basic military-po- 
litical balance in Vietnam is unlikely to 
be altered in the course of the summer or 
afterward. The negotiations rejected by the 
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Communists now will have to be accepted by 
them at some later date. When that date 
approaches, the precedent of a bombing 
pause undoubtedly will be invoked again to 
help bring about the negotiated settlement 
that not only is desirable, but inevitable. 


Some Problems Facing Soybean Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing article from the May 1965 issue of 
Soybean Digest pointing up some of the 
problems facing the industry: 

From the Soybean Digest, May 1965} 


WASHINGTON DIGEST: SOYBEAN Exports Hurt 
BY SHIPPING SUBSIDY 
(By Jay Richter) 

Soybean exports will they be hurt by spe- 
cial privileges extended to U.S. shipping 
companies? 

Thus far, most people feel, soybean exports 
have not been unduly harmed by cargo pref- 
erences in the law for U.S. shipping. But 
there is growing concern about the matter— 
especially with trade loosening up between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

Legal preferences for U.S. shipping have 
been in force for some while under food for 
peace, foreign ald, and other Government 
p: This means, for example, that 50 
percent of soybeans sold for foreign cur- 
rencies under Public Law 480 presumably 
have had to be shipped in American vessels. 

This requirement has increased the cost 
of carrying out the program by a substantial 
amount. U.S. tramp shipping rates on grain 
are generally about twice as high as foreign- 
flag rates, according to Great Plains Wheat, 
Inc. an association of U.S. wheat producers 
who ere protesting preferences for American 
shipping. USDA's top hands are also un- 
happy about certain aspects of the subsidy 
for U.S. maritime interests. 

They are especially disgruntled by the fact 
that the subsidy charge is made against 
USDA. They feel, if there has to be a ship- 
ping subsidy, that it should be charged off 
against other departments of the Govern- 
ment such as Commerce and Defense. 

The 50-percent preference regulation is 
costly. The last couple of years the US. 
shipping subsidy has increased the cost of 
the Public Law 480 program by about $200 
million each year. 

Altogether, since it has been in effect, the 
subsidy has cost more than $1% billion. 

That is only part of the story. 

For the most part, until recently, there 
hasn't been much concern about how dollar 
shipments move abroad. That is to say, if 
an exporter sold a commodity to a foreign 
buyer for dollars, he would ship it to him 
as he pleased—on any vessels he chose. 

There have been certain restrictions hay- 
ing to do with recipient countries—the Com- 
munist nations, for example—but no re- 
quirements as to the character of shipping 
used by a commercial exporter in a dollar 
deal. That is, until the wheat sales of about 
a year and a half ago to Russia. 

Although wheat sales to the Soviet Union 
had been declared “in the national interest," 
the Commerce Department required that 50 
percent of the cargo be carried in vessels 
under the U.S. flag. Result was that we sold 
the Russians only about one-half the wheat 
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that we could have, according to Great Plains 
Wheat, Inc. 

USDA officials have stepped into the argu- 
ment to protest the application of the 50- 
percent requirement to commercial dollar 
deals made outside of Government programs. 
The actual effect is not to provide additional 
business for the U.S. merchant marine, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Murphy re- 
cently told a Senate committee, “but to pre- 
vent U.S. longshoremen, U.S. exporters, and 
U.S. formers from having employment and 
earnings that would otherwise accrue.” 

Furthermore, he said, the adverse effect 
on the U.S. balance of payments “might well 
be in the range of $100 million a year.” 

What is this power that the Government's 
Department of Commerce has over independ- 
ent exporters, and how does it apply to sob- 
beans? ‘The office in Commerce dealing with 
export licensing makes these points: 

1. Practically all commodities shipped 
abroad, agricultural and otherwise, require 
licensing before they may be exported. 

2. One type of licensing is called “gen- 
eral.” It is routine, applies to most com- 
modities, and causes little trouble to ex- 
porters, 

3. There is a second type of licensing done 
by Commerce, It is called “validated” li- 
censing and involves reference to a “com- 
modity control list.” 

4. Under controlled licensing, certain re- 
Strictions may be placed on particular com- 
modities and on dealings with various na- 
tions. Until a year and a half ago, for exam- 
ple, U.S. farm products on which our Gov- 
ernment paid on export subsidy could not 
be shipped to countries on the Commerce 
Department's “Y” list. That list is made up 
of Russia and most of the Soviet bloc na- 
tions except Poland and Rumania. These 
latter countries are on the “W” list and re- 
strictions on trade with them are less severe 
than with other Communist countries. 

How about soybeans? 

The 50-percent regulation does not apply 
to dollar exports of beans, and it probably 
won't be applied—or so you gather in talking 
with officials. 

Meantime, however, there is apparently 
little chance that 480 shipments of beans or 
other commodities can be made in the future 
without use of U.S, vessels. Requirements 
that 50 percent of farm products sold for for- 
eign currencies should move in American 
vessels are written right into the Food for 
Peace (480 law) itself. 

A TRAGEDY 


That is how a representative of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation describes the 
soybean provisions in the Administration's 
farm proposals. 

In testimony on Capitol Hill before a 
House Agriculture subcommittee, the Farm 
es legislative director, John C. Lynn, 
said: 

“We are gravely concerned at the inclusion 
in H.R. 7097 of authority for the Secretary to 
permit soybeans to be grown on diverted 
wheat and feed grain acres, and the allotted 
feed grain base acreage for which the feed 
grain payment would be made. In our 
opinion this would be the first step toward 
getting soybeans in a surplus situation so 
that controls could be applied to this ‘won- 
der crop.’ " 

In commenting on testimony before the 
House Agriculture subcommittees concern- 
ing the Administration farm proposals, the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 
had this to say: y 

“If there was any arca of agreement by 
aimost all witnesses, it was that of opposi- 
tion to the Administration's proposal to 
allow USDA to permit soybean plantings on 
diverted feed grain acreage. Expressions by 
witnesses ranged from general concern to 
strong opposition. Members of the subcom- 
mittees also expressed concern. Representa- 
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tive FINDLEY, of Illinois, told Secretary Free- 
man last week that he could not find one 
farmer in Illinois who favored the inclusion 
of soybeans.” 


Need for Uniform State Residency Re- 
quirements 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House a highly informative 
article written by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa, Congressman 
Jonx R. ScumipHavser, which appeared 
in the Michigan Law Review of Febru- 
ary 1963. 

The gentleman from Iowa, Congress- 
man ScHMIDHAUSER, then professor of po- 
litical science at the State University of 
Iowa, conducted a penetrating study of 
the various State residency requirements 
for voting and the effect they have upon 
our highly mobile population. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, which has recently com- 
pleted its study of the voting rights bill, 
I would like to point out to the House 
that there are other factors besides that 
of race which disenfranchise a large 
number of potential voters. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Congressman SCHMID- 
HAUSER, estimated that, under our uni- 
versal suffrage system, some 8 million 
citizens in 1960 were unable to meet the 
various residency requirements set up by 
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State statutes and, thus, were denied the 
right to vote. 

As our population continues to show 
a tendency toward greater mobility, the 
necessity increases for a uniformity 
among our State residency requirements. 
The gentleman from Iowa, Congressman 
SCHMIDHAUSER, is to be commended for 
bringing this vital problem to our atten- 
tion and to all of those who are inter- 
ested in rectifying this inequity within 
our system. 

The article follows: 

From the Michigan Law Review, vol. 61, 

No. 4, February 1963] 
RESIDENCY REQUIREMENTS FOR VOTING AND 
THE TENSIONS OF A MOBILE SOCIETY 


(By JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER) ' 


(“No man can boast of a higher privilege 
than the right granted to citizens of our 
State and Nation of equal suffrage and 
thereby to equal representation in the mak- 
ing of the laws of the land. Under our Con- 
stitution that right is absolute. It is one of 
which he cannot be deprived, either deliber- 
ately or by inaction on the part of a legis- 
lature.“ ) 

The spirit of contemporary appellate de- 
cisionmaking in the field of voting rights is 
daring and realistic. This spirit is perhaps 
best exemplified by the Supreme Court's re- 
cent decision in Baker v. Carr? While de- 
liberate deprivations of voting rights assume 
a variety of forms, the most blatant have 
been grounded upon racial discrimination. 
The 1961 report of the U.S. Commission on 
Civil Rights indicates that in approximately 
100 counties in 8 Southern States most Ne- 
gro citizens are prevented from voting.‘ 
Economic conisderations also have been re- 
cently invoked to provide a basis for dis- 
enfranchisement. In Virginia in November 
1962 approval was sought, albeit unsuccess- 
fully, of a State constitutional amendment 
rendering persons who were not freeholders 
of land ineligible to vote on bond issue ref- 
erendums for new schools, streets, libraries, 
and other local improvements.” Most of the 
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deliberate efforts at invidious restriction of 

have received searching analysis by 
the US. Civil Rights Commission. But one of 
the most striking examples of denial of 
yoting rights because of legislative inaction, 
that arising from outmoded State residency 
requirements for voting, was omitted from 
the long list of “problems still unsolved" 
which was compiled by the Commission in 
1961.° 

It is the purpose of this article to deter- 
mine the extent to which persons otherwise 
qualified to vote are disenfranchised by the 
complex of State residency requirements and 
to assess the practical and constitutional as- 
pects of any statutory prospects for change. 

What are the dimensions of the problem of 
disenfranchisement through the operation 
of State residency requirements? Two sali- 
ent factors are involved: the restrictions im- 
posed by the particular State residency re- 
quirements and the mobility of the popula- 
tion of the United States. Certainly the re- 
strictive mature of State residency require- 
ments for voting would not seriously affect 
voting participtation if Americans were not 
inveterate movers. 

Geographic mobility has intensified at a 
comparatively steady rate in every decade 
since 1900. Historical census data indicate 
that the percentage of persons who do not 
live in the State of their birth has in 1960 
increased by 5.7 percent over the percentage 
of such persons in 1900. The shift is much 
more striking among nonwhites than among 
whites. The percentage of nonwhites who 
do not live in the State of their birth has 
increased by 12.2 percent (27.7 percent of the 
Nation's population in 1960 as compared with 
15.5 percent in 1900). For whites the in- 
crease is modest—4.7 percent (26.1 percent 
of the Nation's population in 1960 as com- 
pared with 21.4 percent in 1900). Demo- 
graphically, the highest percentage of persons 
living in States In which they were not born 
is found in urban settings (29.4 percent), the 
next highest in rural nonfarm areas (22.1 
percent), and the lowest in rural farm areas 
(12.1 percent). These and subsequent mi- 
gration data were derived from Census Bu- 
reau sources partially reproduced in the two 
charts and the map. [See charts I and II. 
Map not printed in the RECORD. ] 
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CHART II. Residence 5 years prior to census date, by saon fe for the United States, urban and rural, 1960, and for conterminous United 
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These three basic sources of demographic 
information underscore the following salient 
features concerning interstate mobility: (a) 
Such mobility has increased steadily since 
1900; (b) the rate of increase’ has been more 
intense for nonwhites than for whites; and 
(c) geographically, interstate mobility is 
most characteristic of urban dwellers, is next 
highest among rural nonfarm dwellers, and 
least significant among rural farm dwellers. 
With respect to intrastate and interstate 
mobility, the census data indicate that (a) 
nearly half of the urban and rural nonfarm 
dwellers moved to a different house in the 
5 years prior to 1960, (b) over 17 percent of 
such urban and rural nonfarm dwellers 
moved to a different county during the same 
time period, (c) rural farm dwellers experi- 
enced a markedly lower rate of movement, 
(d) nonwhites y had a somewhat 
higher rate of movement than whites, and 
(e) nonwhites from rural farm areas experi- 
enced a markedly higher rate of movement 
than whites. In short, the foregoing demo- 
graphic information suggests that the per- 
sons most likely to be adversely affected by 
rigid State residency requirements for voting 
are those caught up in the two major his- 
toric streams of domestic migration—from 
farm and small town to city, and from the 
South to other regions of the United States. 

Given an intensive rate of geographic 
mobility in the 1960's, what is the precise 
nature of State residency laws affecting vot- 
ing? Modern laws of this genre are surpris- 
ingly uniform in regard to their theoretical 
bases deepite considerable diversity in the 
details of such legislation. In general, State 
residency requirement laws concerning vot- 
ing have reflected two fundamental assump- 
tions which were especially important in 
Igth-century America. First, liberal de- 
mocracy, while presupposing the accessibility 
of voting facilities, requires that adequate 
safeguards be devised to inhibit corruption 
of elections. Harsh 19th-century experience 


1960, comprises 


with “floaters” and the organized voting of 
transients" continues to influence strongly 
the development of residency provisions re- 
lating to the exercise of suffrage. For ex- 
ample, the major concern underlying the 
voting registration recommendations of the 
National Municipal League is the desire to 
thwart voting fraud’ Secondly, State resi- 
dency requirements for voting reflect 19th- 
century conceptions of federalism which, in 
practical effect, embody State dominance of 
the voting process regardless of whether the 
Officers to be filled are National, State, or 
local. A rationale which has often been 
invoked to reinforce arguments for State con- 
trol of voter registration requirements is the 
notion that a voter should have roots in the 
community of sufficient permanence to in- 
sure adequate familiarity with local candi- 
dates and issues. This concept of the “en- 
lightened” voter has relevance for State and 
local elections, but has been subjected to 
increasing criticism because it is not ger- 
mane to presidential elections.” 

y, the requirements for a mini- 
mum term of residence within a State, vary- 
ing from 6 months in 12 States to a high of 
2 years in 4 States, present the greatest difi- 
culty to the mobile who wish to vote in elec- 
tions for national legislators or presidential 
and vice-presidential electors. In a few in- 
stances, fairly lengthy county, district or 
precinct requirements also bar voting“ The 
complex of these residency requirements for 
voting constitutes, quantitatively, the single 
greatest impediment to voting by those de- 
siring to do so. The American Heritage 
Foundation has systematically analyzed the 
causes of nonvoting in several recent presi- 
dential and congressional elections. For 
1960, the foundation indicated that approxi- 
mately 104 million adult citizens were of 
voting age at the time of the November 
elections. Of these, it estimated that 8 mil- 
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the same county or quasi-county (cities of 100,000 or more and the balance of their 
5 940 countica) in 1935 not tabulated separately. ; sf 

persons ws — moved but for whom place of residence in 1955 was 
In 1940, comprises persons for whom migration status was not reported. 


lion were mobile adults unable to meet State, 
country or precinct residency 
set by State statutes. (See chart III.) 


Cuarrt III. Residence required by States for 
country, State, county, and district (or 
precinct) in 1962+ 
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The American Heritage Foundation empha- 
sizes the impact of residency laws upon what 
it calls our better educated and more re- 
sponsible citizens—people with the initiative 
and character needed to pull up stakes and 
seek advancement in a new community. 
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Many are educators, lawyers, clergymen; 
others are business executives,“ Disenfran- 
chisement by State residency requirements 
may, however, have a greater effect upon non- 
professionals, particularly those who through 
occupational necessity are condemned to 
ceaseless geographical movement. Perhaps 
the plight of the migratory farmworker in 
America best exemplifies this type of disen- 
franchisement: 

“Migratory farm laborers move restlessly 
over the face of the land, but they neither 
belong to the land nor does the land belong 
to them. They pass through community 
after community, but they neither claim the 
community as a home nor does the com- 
munity claim them.” * 

Technological changes have brought forced 
mobility to skilled as well as unskilled work- 
ers. Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz has 
stated that, in 1962, 35,000 persons were 
being “pushed out of their jobs” by the de- 
velopment of automated industrial proc- 
esses.“ Similarly, the movement of econom- 
ically distressed farmers to urban centers and 
of ethnically disadvantaged Negroes from the 
South provides additional evidence that dis- 
enfranchisement by State residency require- 
ments is not the unique burden of the mid- 
dle-class professional. 

Viewed from the perspective of the State 
legislatures, residency requirements for vot- 
ing are part of a complex of residency provi- 
sions governing a wide variety of matters. 
Not only is voting contingent upon particular 
State residency requirements, but so also are 
public office holding, the use of some State 
courts, the practice of many professions, the 
securing of public financial assistance, and 
public medical, psychiatric, child welfare, and 
adoption services.“ State legislatures derive 
their authority to impose residency require- 
ments for voting not only from the provi- 
sions of their respective State constitutions 
but also from the Federal Constitution. But 
the problems basic to the task of rendering 
State residency requirements for voting more 
equitable to the mobile are political as well 
as constitutional. Consequently, the occa- 
sional that assume re- 
sponsibility to correct the situation“ has 
been treated as being both political and con- 
stitutionally impractical. Indeed, the im- 
mediate efforts to permit voting by movers 
were made with seemingly full acceptance of 
the notion of State primacy in the field. 
Whether this approach actually meets the 
test of practicality and whether it constitutes 
the only constitutionally acceptable course 
are the questions to be answered. 

There is little doubt that the major efforts 
to alleviate the disenfranchisement of the 
mobile in the 1950's and early 1960's have 
been predicated upon the assumption that 
State action was the only feasible solution. 
In 1953, the Connecticut Legislature passed 
a law permitting former Connecticut resi- 
dents to vote for presidential and vice-pres- 
idential electors for 15 months after they 
had moved from the State or until they 
had fulfilled the residency requirements of 
the State to which they had moved, if this 
occurred within 15 months. In the same 
year, Wisconsin adopted a different approach 
by passing legislation permitting new resi- 
dents—who would have been eligible to vote 
in the State from whence they came had they 
remained there until election day—to vote 
for presidential and vice-presidential elec- 
tors.” By 1959, several additional States had 
adopted laws embodying either the Connecti- 
cut or Wisconsin approach. These inceptions 
of State legislative activity underscored one 
of the characteristic practical shor 
of dependence upon State action—lack of 
uniformity. 

In its initial consideration of the voting 
problems of the mobile in 1952, the Council 
of State Governments did not deal with 
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positive legislation but chose to attack pos- 
sible national intervention in the matter. 
Consequently, by the time the council made 
a formal recommendation in 1956, the con- 
tradictory approaches made by Connecticut 
and Wisconsin were being appraised by their 
sister States. The council adopted a reso- 
lution supporting the Connecticut plan. In 
1955 the National Congress adopted a con- 
current resolution suggesting that the States 
meet the problem, but the resolution did not 
specify which of the two solutions it deemed 
best." Finally, in August 1962, the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws adopted a proposed uniform 
act embodying the essentials of the Connec- 
ticut plan. Section 1 of this uniform act 
provides: 

“Each citizen of the United States who, 
immediately prior to his removal to this 
State, was a citizen of another State and who 
has been a resident of this State prior to 
a presidential election is entitled to vote 
for presidential and vice presidential elec- 
tors at that election, but not for other offi- 
ces, if (1) he otherwise possesses the sub- 
stantive qualifications to vote in this State, 
except the requirement of residence [and 
registration]; and (2) he complies with the 
provisions of this act.” 

Even before the drafting of the proposed 
uniform act by the Commissioners, several 
States had modified their residency require- 
ments for voting in accordance with the Con- 
necticut or Wisconsin model. Prior to 1950, 
a number of States had adopted return-to- 
vote clauses designed to modify residency 
requirements to permit intrastate movers to 
cast ballots in their former precincts. The 
comprehensive study by Yates indicated, 
however, that no State had used the return- 
to-vote clause to alleviate the problem for 
interstate movers. After 1950, several sig- 
nificant statutory approaches were utilized 
to meet the growing problem of interstate 
movers and to render voting easier for intra- 
state movers as well, and the period between 
1950 and 1962 was one of intensified al- 
though nonuniform activity. Six States 
have reduced their State, county or precinct 
time-of-residence requirements for voting 
Twelve States have added or extended re- 
turn-to-vote clauses affecting intrastate 
movers. 

Eight have adopted a suspension of their 
State residency requirement for voting for 
presidential and vice-presidential electors 
(the Wisconsin approach). Two States 
adopted a return-to-vote clause (actually by 
absentee ballot) applicable to movers who 
had left their States“ One State has 
adopted both the Wisconsin and Connecticut 
approaches“ With respect to the espousal of 
the Connecticut approach by the National 
Conference of Commissioners for Uniform 
State Laws, the immediate prospect for uni- 
formity appear to be dim. In fact, three of 
the adoptions of the Wisconsin approach 
were made in November 1962, only 3 months 
after the Commissioners had indicated sup- 
port of the alternative plan.“ 

Against this backdrop of nonuniformity 
and strong emphasis upon States rights con- 
ceptions of the status of residency require- 
ments for voting, persistent advocacy has 
developed for a larger role for the National 
Congress in these matters. As early as 1952, 
the National Institute of Municipal Clerks 
advocated action by Congress to alleviate 
the voting problems of interstate movers.* 
By the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, increasing 
emphasis was placed upon the need for na- 
tional rather than State action with respect 
to voting residency requirements affecting 
congressional and presidential elections. 
Professor Goldman, writing in the National 
Municipal Review, argued: 

“Congress, for example, could direct that 
no citizen shall be denied the right to vote 
in a congressional election for failure to 
meet a residence requirement. To prevent 
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fraud or indiscriminate voting behavior, Con- 
gress could make special provision for ade- 
quate identification of recently arrived voters 
in a community.” = 

In particular, the clash of constitutional 
views which emerged in debates over pro- 
posed civil rights legislation in Congress 
stimulated extended debate in the law jour- 
nals. From these exchanges a body of doc- 
trines justifying extension of national in- 
fluence has developed.” 

What are the salient constitutional issues? 
Senator Erviry, of North Carolina, recently 
summarized the traditional States rights ar- 
guments.” He argued that the States alone 
possess the right to establish qualifications 
for voting.“ This derives from article I, 
section 2, and the 17th amendment which 
specifically provide that the electors for Rep- 
resentatives and Senators “in each State 
shall have the Qualifications requisite for 
Electors of the most numerous Branch of the 
State Legisiature.”" Senator Envm cited an 
1879 Supreme Court decision™ as evidence 
that the Court was committed to this view- 
point soon after the Civil War. Supporters 
of Senator Envrx's position occasionally in- 
voke the historic experience of residents in 
Federal enclaves scattered throughout the 
States as verifying contentions of exclusive 
State control of the qualifications of presl- 
dential and congressional electors. Purther- 
more, the two major proposals for alleviating 
the effect of rigid State residency require- 
ments for voting which emerged in the first 
full-scale congressional consideration of the 
problem were predicated upon the assump- 
tion that State primacy in the matter of 
voting qualifications was unquestioned. 

In 1961 consideration was given to the resi- 
dency requirement problem in hearings be- 
fore a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee.” 
Senator Kefauver, of Tennessee, proposed 
adoption of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding that: 

“The residence requirement for voting for 
President and Vice President shall be resi- 
dence within one of the several States for a 
period not to exceed 1 year. A qualified 
voter changing residence from one State to 
another shall be entitled to vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President by absentee ballot 
in the State from which he moves for a pe- 
riod of 2 years after the change of residence, 
provided he is not qualified to vote in an- 
other State within that period.” ™ 

Senator Keating, of New York, proposed an 
amendment which would lower the State 
residency requirements for presidential and 
vice-presidential electors to 90 days.“ The 
fact that both Senators Kefauver and Keat- 
ing felt that a constitutional amendment was 
necessary p y substantiated (or ju- 
diciously sought to avoid) the claims of ad- 
vocates of State primacy regarding voting 
qualifications. In terms of the prospects of 
voluntary and uniform State action to meet 
the problem, Senators Keating and Kefauver 
were strong in their expressions of disbelief 
in the practicality of relying upon State 
nation 

What, if anything, can be said for direct 
congressional action through ordinary leg- 
islation? Pragmatically, the prospects for 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
patterned after those proposed by Senators 
Kefauver and Keating are exceedingly slim. 
Similarly, the possibilities for voluntary uni- 
form State action are slight. Not only is the 
nonuniform and rather sporadic experience 
of the past decade discouraging, but also, 
because residency requirements for voting 
are often written into the State's funda- 
mental law, meaningful change can be ac- 
complished in many States only through 
amendment of the State constitution. Ad- 
vocates of State activity argue on the au- 
thority of article II. section 1, clause 2% and 
McPherson v. Blacker™ that State constitu- 
tional requirements for a minimum term of 
residence have no limiting authority in sit- 
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uations where a State legislature prescribes 
lesser requirements for those voting for 
presidential and vice-presidential electors.” 
Yet the strong resistance to this interpreta- 
tion that developed at recent Governors con- 
ferences portends extended political debate 
and prolonged litigation should an attempt 
to implement this approach be made. In 
short, the practical and constitutional dif- 
ficulties inherent in State activity suggest 
that a thorough appraisal of the alternative 
of direct congressional action via ordinary 
legislation might be appropriate. 

Direct congressional action would meet 
the need for uniformity and could also incor- 
porate provisions which would embody full 
recognition of the fact that modern America 
is a highly mobile society. Professor Gold- 
man has specifically recommended that 
“Congress develop some system of reward for 
those States adopting reciprocal arrange- 
ments to allow recently moved voters to ex- 
ercise the franchise in presidential elections 
without undue delay upon arrival to the new 
residence.“ «» Because concern about pos- 
sible fraud has been a prime topic In every 
serious discussion about the possibility of 
minimizing residency requirements, Gold- 
man has also suggested that modern iden- 
tification techniques be adapted to the reg- 
istration and voting process. In order to 
provide an effective and nationwide system, 
Congress should, he concluded, create a Na- 
tional Board of Elections.“ These sugges- 
tions, if properly implemented, would render 
State residency requirements more flexible 
and yet sufficient to inhibit fraud, 

What constitutional justification can be 
found for such congressional intervention? 
Perhaps the boldest and most direct Invoca- 
tion of constitutional scripture can be made 
with respect to section 2 of the 14th amend- 
ment. Vitalization of this provision would 
inhibit the setting of residency require- 
ments for voting by the States by reducing 
a State's representation in the House of 
Representatives when the right to vote “is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of 
such State, being 21 years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way 
abridged, except for participation in rebellion 
or other crime.“ The historical record of 
the adoption of this amendment and the 
literal interpretation of the penalty clause 
underscore the fact that this embodies the 
most direct of Federal constitutional limi- 
tations upon the powers of the States.“ 

The considerations in the Slaughter-House 
cases“ which impelled Mr. Justice Miller 
to reject John Archibald Campbell's argu- 
ment that the relationship of individuals to 
the Nation had been fundamentally altered 
at the expense of the States no longer ob- 
tained. Indeed, the fact that Mr. Justice 
Pield and his fellow dissenters in Slaughter- 
House have long been recognized as more 
successful prophets, as to the due process and 
equal protection clauses, than Mr. Justice 
Miller suggests that implementation of the 
penalty clause of the 14th amendment would 
be consistent with contemporary develop- 
ments in Federal-State relations. 

The prospect that the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment may be in- 
voked as a limitation on State power to set 
voting qualifications has received extensive 
consideration as a result of the recent con- 
gressional debates over poll tax and literacy 
test provisions. It is pertinent to note that 
the clause was first inyoked for this purpose 
in Pope v. Williams,“ a 1904 case involving 
a complicated State residency requirement 
for voting, and that the possibility was com- 
mented upon favorably by the Court even 
though the circumstances did not warrant 
application in that case, 

In the oral argument for plaintiff in that 
case, the contention was made that: 

“On the transfer of residence from one 
State to another a citizen of the United 
States is vested ‘with the same rights as 
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other citizens of that State. * * * This 
necessarily includes the right not to be arbi- 
trarily discriminated against in the acquisi- 
tion and enjoyment of political rights, be- 
cause of his removal from another State. 
The statute may, therefore, properly be held 
also to be repugnant to the second section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution of 
the United States.” “ 

In reply, the attorney for the State of 
Maryland argued: 

“Tests, qualifications, disqualifications, 
denials, abridgments, distinctions, inequall- 
ties, may still lawfully be made at the pleas- 
ure of the States, provided only they do not 
discriminate against the Negro. : 

“If they apply equally, impartially and uni- 
formly to white and black citizens alike, 
they are not condemned by the letter or the 
spirit of the 13th, 14th, and 15th amend- 
ments. They may perhaps cost the States a 
reduction in their congressional representa- 
tions in the proportion in which the number 
of adult males disfranchised in such State 
legislation bears to the whole number of its 
adult male population. But this is the only 
legal consequence, and there is not warrant 
for the contention that the Federal judiciary 
can also declare such legislation absolutely 
void.” * 

Mr. Justice Peckham, in ruling against the 
plaintiff, did not see fit to utilize the equal 
protection clause, but left no doubt that the 
clause could be invoked against State voting 
regulations of a discriminatory nature. He 
speculated: 

“The question might arise if an exclusion 
from the privilege of voting were founded 
upon the particular State from which the 
person came, excluding from that privilege, 
for instance, a citizen of the United States 
coming from Georgia and allowing it to a 
citizen of the United States coming from 
New York, or any other State. In such case, 
an argument might be urged that, under the 
14th amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the citizen from Georgia was by the 
State statute deprived of the equal protection 
of the laws.“ 

In the modern context, the unusually long 
residency required for voting in several of 
the Southern States may well constitute in- 
vidious discrimination against poor whites 
and Negroes who by occupational necessity 
are forced to migrate seasonally. This sort 
of discrimination, properly documented, 
could provide a judicially acceptable basis 
for invocation of the equal protection clause 
as @ limitation upon State authority to set 
voting qualifications.” But where the im- 
pact of rigid and long residency requirements 
does not fall in a manner suggestive of 
ethnic, class, or economic discrimination, 
public policy alternatives predicated upon 
assumptions of congressional supremacy in 
the field of voting rights deserve full consid- 
eration and effective implementation. 

Electoral procedures which makes citizen- 
ship participation difficult affect not only the 
rate of participation but often influence the 
partisan direction of balloting. Thus the 
ethnic, occupational or political groups 
which have, and realize that they have, only 
a very limited ability to influence elections 
and subsequent public policy often are ori- 
ented toward the minority political party 
within their State. When a longstanding 
majority party enacts statutes which render 
voting more difficult, it serves not only to 
enhance its own position but to weaken the 
sense of public obligation of some elements 
in the citizenry and to render more difficult 
the development of effective two-party 
competition.“ These latter elements are 
traditionally considered foundations of the 
democratic process. 

The Supreme Court, in United States v. 
Classics™ that Congress had a 
constitutional obligation to protect the in- 
tegrity of elections for Representatives to 
the House of Representatives. The salient 
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commitment of Classic is that those elements 
in such electoral processes which are integ- 
ral fall within proper- congressional au- 
thority under article I, section 4, and article 
I, section 8, clause 18. Specifically, the ma- 
jority wrote: 

“While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for Representatives in Congress is .some- 
times spoken of as a right derived from 
the States * * * this statement is true only 
in the sense that the States are authorized 
by the Constitution, to legislate on the sub- 
ject as provided by section 2 of article I, to 
the extent that Congress has not restricted 
State action by the exercise of its powers to 
regulate elections under section 4 and its 
more general power under article I, section 
8, clause 18 of the Constitution ‘to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper 
to carry into execution the foregoing pow- 
ere: <= 

Similar interpretative justification for con- 
gressional intervention can be found regard- 
ing voting for presidential and vice-presi- 
dential electors in Burroughs v. United 
States™ There the Court held that the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 could 
be applied to such electors. 

Indeed, Congress has successfully invoked 
not only the constitutional provisions di- 
rectly referring to elections, but also the 
war power and its power to govern Federal 
territory. In a 1942 act.“ for example, Con- 
gress granted members of the Armed Forces 
the right to vote for Members of Con- 
gress and presidential and vice-presidential 
electors without fulfillment of various State 
registration, residency, or poll tax require- 
ments. The validity of this act has not been 
tested constitutionally™ Similarly commen- 
tators argue that Congress may, if it desires, 
draft legislation insuring that residents of 
enclaves under exclusive Federal jurisdiction 
may vote for Federal officers in elections reg- 
ulated by authorities of the State surround- 
ing the enclave.” That the Congress has al- 
ready assumed such authority is found in 
the statute relating to the voting rights of 
persons living within the jurisdiction of 
Shenandoah National Park in the State of 
Virginia.* The statute provides: 

“Persons residing in or on any of the said 
lands embraced in said Shenandoah National 
Park shall have the right to establish a vot- 
ing residence in Virginia by reason thereof, 
and the consequent right to vote at all elec- 
tions within the county or city in which 
said land or lands upon which they reside 
are located upon like terms and conditions, 
and to the same extent, as they would be 
entitled to vote in such county or city if 
the said lands on which they reside had 
not been deeded or conveyed to the United 
States of America. 


In the final analysis, the solution of the 
problem of the mobile voter lies not in spec- 
ulation over alternative modes of constitu- 
tional interpretation. Justification for uni- 
form legislation can be derived from a va- 
riety of constitutional, stautory and judicial 
sources. Clearly, impediments to such con- 
gressional action are political rather than 
constitutional. Yet the tensions of our mo- 
bile society have themselves pointed toward 
bolder Federal activity in the field of voting 
rights. To the extent that urbanites achieve 
greater representation in the State legisla- 
tures and the National House of Represent- 
atives, their self-interest renders politically 
feasible the establishment of a national pol- 
icy governing residency requirements for vot- 
ing. The political repercussions of Baker v. 
Carr and its progeny give promise of swift 
developments in this direction. 


Professor of political science, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
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Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Miami area is privileged to number 
among its outstanding religious and 
community leaders Dr. Joseph Narot who 
this year celebrates his 25th year as a 
rabbi. 

Recently, the Miami News and the 
Jewish Floridian had editorials honoring 
this distinguished spiritual leader whom 
all Miamians hold in high regard. 

The editorials follow: 

From the Miami (Fla.) News] 
Srl. vxur Year ron Dr. NARÓT 

We congratulate Dr. Joseph Narot upon 
his 25th year in the rabbinate. Some 15 of 
these fine years have been spent as the 
spiritual leader of Temple Israel, the city’s 
largest Reformed congregation. 

A widely honored lecturer and authority 
on the church, Dr. Narot is deeply endowed 
with the qualities necessary to bring men 
of good faith together. He works tirelessly 
to encourage his Jewish people to their com- 
mon goal—that of making Judaism an in- 
tegral part of the American way of life. 

Dr. Narot has served this community long 
and well in many different civic and chari- 
table areas. His Friday evening sermons 
attract large audiences because of his vi- 
brant spirit and as a man who expresses 
himself forthrightly and fearlessly, 

We share his congregation’s enthusiasm 
for Dr. Narot. 


[From the Jewish Floridian] 
TRIBUTE TO Dr. Nanor 
Temple Israel of Greater Miami will honor 
its spiritual leader, Dr. Joseph Narot, at cere- 
monies Sunday on the occasion of his 25th 
anniversary in the rabbinate. 
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The function will also install into office 
Sam Luby, Sr., as president of Temple Israel. 

Since his arrival in Miami to assume the 
Temple's pulpit, Dr. Narot has worked 
ardently for a variety of causes, civic, edu- 
cational, and religious, dedicated to the total 
betterment of the community. 

His name has been among the leaders in 
bringing distinction to Greater Miami, 
whether as an architect of the Metro Com- 
munity Relations Board, as a spokesman in 
behalf of philanthropic causes, or in the 
capacity of vocal supporter of those move- 
ments constituted in behalf of general ad- 
vancement of human welfare. 

Dr. Narot's identification with Jewish or- 
ganizational endeayor Is legion. He ls known 
nationally for his writing on subjects, among 
others, concerning the Jewish cultural and 
religious philosophy his pulpit represents. 

Throughout his tenure here, Temple Israel 
has grown in the light of these activities, 
taking vigor from his contributions. Both 
the Jewish and general communities, as well 
as Temple Israel, will join Sunday in paying 
tribute to Dr. Narot. That on May 29 he 
will receive an honorary doctor of divinity 
degree from the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion is indicative of 
his personal drive toward continuing rabbinic 
achievement. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
most of our attention of late in Latin 
America and the Carribbean has been 
focused on the Dominican Republic, a 
serious problem, with deep roots, is rear- 
ing its ugly head in Bolivia. 

Marquis Childs, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post yesterday, points out that 
the situation in La Paz is “remarkably 
like that which preceded the rebellion 
in the Dominican Republic. But it is 
more complex, with the long-term odds 
in favor of a civil war that could spill 
rivers of blood over months or even 
years.” 

Mr. Childs has gone on to make the 
very important point that the cycle of 
revolt and despair and revolt, which is 
all-too-common in Latin America, is 
brought on in large measure because 
there is an “almost complete lack of indi- 
viduals trained in management and ad- 
ministration, to say nothing of the es- 
sential technologies.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that all who are 
concerned with the future of democracy, 
stable governments, and sound economies 
in Latin America will find this article 
of interest. 

The article follows: 

Bonrvra’s CYCLE: REVOLT, DESPAIR 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In Bolivia's fog-shrouded capital of La Paz, 
11,000 feet above sea level, the alarm bell is 
ringing. While it can be ignored for a time, 
Latin American observers who know their 
hemisphere are convinced that before too 
long it will reverberate far and wide. 

The situation is in some respects remark- 
ably like that which preceded the rebellion 
in the Dominican Republic. But it is more 
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complex, with the long-term odds in favor of 
a civil war that could spill rivers of blood 
over months or even years. Moreover, be- 
cause of Bolivia's position so close to the 
heartland of Latin America a civil war could 
flood over into vulnerable neighboring states. 
The Dominican Republic is, after all, an is- 
land that can be insulated by American air 
and naval power. 

The State Department is less pessimistic 
about Bolivia than are Latin observers close 
to hemispheric problems, The belief in the 
Department is that the current dictator, 
Rene Barrientos Ortuno, former chief of 
the Bolivian Air Force, has support among 
the peasantry and will be able, with a ju- 
dicious use of force, to keep the minework- 
ers and the discontented city dwellers from 
open revolt. It must be added, however, that 
American diplomats in Santo Domingo and 
in Washington were unprepared for the tim- 
ing of the Dominican explosion. 

There is agreement that the three left- 
wing parties in Bolivia haye come under the 
domination of a pro-Chinese Communist 
faction. A united command grew out of 
meetings in mid-April centered in the 
Twentieth Century Mine and the militant, 
armed-to-the-teeth union that is in control. 
The three parties are the leftist Socialists of 
Juan Lechin Oquendo, the Trotskyite Work- 
ers Party, and the bulk of the old-line Com- 
munist Party of Bolivia. 

The parallel with the Dominican crisis is 
most striking in the sequence of events that 
led to Barrientos’ seizure of power. Last 
November the air force general overthrew 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, a popular leader who 
had striven mightily to create the forms of 
democracy in a primitive country with a 
largely illiterate Indian population. 

In the Bolivian cast of characters Paz 
Estenssoro was the Juan Bosch, the progres- 
sive, non-Communist seeking to create a 
going economy and raise living standards by 
free choice. He was stronger than Bosch and 
he survived longer and achieved rather more. 

But in the end the grim realities of what 
he faced in poverty and long pent-up hatreds 
and discontents made his downfall inevi- 
table. In the Dominican Republic sugar is 
the commodity on which nearly 60 percent of 
trade with the outside world turns and when 
Bosch doubled the wages of the sugarwork- 
ers after Trujillo was overthrown Dominican 
Sugar was priced out of the world market. 
The commodity on which Bolivia depends for 
far more than 60 percent of its outside earn- 
ings is tin. 

The mines were nationalized a decade ago, 
They had been owned principally by the 
Patino family. While the Patinos were not 
Trujillos, in the sense of being total dicta- 
tors, they paid starvation wages. 

The familiar weaknesses of a nationalized 
industry were soon evident—inefficiency, 
featherbedding, graft. Add to this a mili- 
tant union pushing long suppressed demands 
and it is easy to see why the mines were run 
at a loss. 

This same cycle of revolt and despair and 
Tevolt again repeats itself over and over in 
Latin America. Why? One reason, in the 
view of a knowledgeable Latin observor who 
witnessed the Cuban cycle at firsthand, is the 
almost complete lack of individuals trained 
in management and administration, to say 
nothing of the essential technologies. 

“If the Alliance for Progress is to mean 
anything,” this observer remarked the other 
day, “it should be bulit around a massive 
efort—massive—to train personnel to run a 
big, modern enterprise. Good will is all very 
well, But without managers and adminis- 
trators It is of no avail.” 

On Cuba, “the source of infection,” as 
Members of Congress refer to it, an interest- 
ing question is: If there were no export of 
®uSversion and sabotage from Havana, would 
the threat of communism in such desperate 
Countries as Bolivia be negligible? Clearly, 
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a yes or no answer is impossible. But com- 
munism thrives on indigenous soil where dire 
poverty is the rule and where oppression and 
brutality have left deeply rooted blood 
hatreds. 

As for Cuba, observers had begun to hope 
that a powerful force within the country 
grounded in deep discontent with the dicta- 
torship was building up to overthrow Castro. 
The Dominican crisis checked that hope, 
since it gave Castro an overwhelming prop- 
aganda weapon. These are some of the 
lessons written large in recent events. 


New Soybean Oil for Export 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the follow- 
ing article from the May 1965 issue of 
Soybean Digest. Although the article is 
somewhat technical, it points up the 
work being done to develop new uses for 
the soybean. Iam particularly proud of 
the fact that much of this work is being 
done at the Northern Regional Labora- 
tory in Peoria, Hl., which is in my own 
home district. 

The article follows: 

[From the Soybean Digest, May 1965] 
HWSB: HYDROGENATED-WINTERIZED SOYBEAN 

On-—A New SOYBEAN OIL FOR Export 


(By J, C. Cowan, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory,’ Peoria, III.) 

One of the latest commercial develop- 
ments in edible oils in the United States 
is hydrogenated-winterized soybean oil 
(HWSB oil). Although much technical in- 
formation on how to prepare this ofl has 
been available to industry for some time, 
commercial use of this information had to 
wait for an opportune time. During the 
past 7 years the average annual differences in 
prices between soybean and cottonseed oils 
varied from 1.6 cents to 3.4 cents per pound. 
These relative price differences gave the nec- 
essary impetus to industry to go into the 
production of HWSB oil. 

In 1964, nationwide distribution to the 
consumer of an oil with the general char- 
acteristics of HWSB oll was begun. Previ- 
ously, regional distribution and marketing 
tests had been carried out. Considerable 
amounts of similar oils have been furnished 
to food manufacturers for salad and cook- 
ing oils both for testing and use. Now the 
potential of the export market should be 
considered. This article reviews the prepa- 
ration and quality of the HWSB oils, 

The combination of hydrogenation-win- 
terization improves soybean oil by lowering 
its linolenate content and by removing sol- 
ids that would cloud the oil if stored in a 
refrigerator. Soybean oil contains 5 to 9 
percent of linolenate (3 double bonds). This 
fatty ester oxidizes more readily than other 
fatty esters, such as linoleate (2 double 
bonds), oleate (1 double bond), palmitate, 
and stearate. Presence of linolenate low- 
ers stability of soybean oil. Reports show 
that when Unolenate is reduced or removed, 
soybean oil becomes more stable provided 
other factors are kept equal. Hydrogena- 


1'This is a laboratory of the Northern Util- 
ization Research and Development Division, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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tion lowers linolenate. Winterization re- 
moves the higher melting glycerides that are 
formed during hydrogenation to give an oil 
that will pass a cold test for salad oils. 
Since 1960, a number of commercial or- 
ganizations have tried. large-scale methods 
of manufacturing an oil with a lowered 
linolenate content. Currently, at least three 
refiners are marketing what analyzes to be 
a hydrogenated-winterized soybean oil. 

To establish the value of hydrogenation- 
winterization, we initiated studies to learn 
how much improvement could be made by a 
combination of hydrogenation, winterization, 
and deodorization. In our studies, the major 
improvement turned out to be in frying po- 
tato chips. 

PREPARATION 

Selective catalysts and conditions are de- 
sirable for operations involving hydrogena- 
tion and winterization. In our work, we 
used nickel catalysts. One was a nickel in 
hydrogenated cottonseed flakes; the other 
was based on electrolytic nickel precipitated 
on kieselguhr and protected in hardened 
vegetable oll. We used a commercially re- 
fined and bleached oil of good quality that 
had an iodine value of 128. 

The hydrogenation was carried out under 
both selective and nonselective conditions. 
The selective conditions used were: (1) a 
catalyst prepared from an electrolytic nickel 
to avoid modifiers likely to give a higher con- 
tent of “trans” isomeric fatty esters in the 
oll; (2) comparatively higher temperatures, 
such as 170° C., to accelerate reduction of 
polyunsaturated esters without formation of 
Stearic esters; and (3) low hydrogen pres- 
sures, A special stirrer to give a high disper- 
sion of hydrogen was installed in a 3-gallon 
autoclave. 

Hydrogenations were made to lower un- 
saturation to lodine values of 117 to 87, but 
results from only three runs are given here. 
Winterizations were conducted as follows: 
The hydrogenated sample was slowly cooled 
in a i-gallon wide-mouthed insulated flask 


at about 40° F, (8 C.) for 45 days. The oil 
a coarse cloth onto a 
large Buchner funnel, and the solid fat was 
pressed into a stearin cake. 

The only practical hydrogenations to give 
HWSB oils under selective conditions de- 


ficient with fodine values above about 116. 
COMPOSITION 
The sample with an lodine value of 111, 


analysis by GLC shows about 2 percent lino- 
lenate, 39 percent linoleate (diunsaturated), 
and 45 percent oleate (monounsaturated). 
Since it contains only 14 to 15 percent sat- 
urated fatty ester, it can be classified as an 
oll low in saturates and high in polyunsat- 
urates. 
FLAVOR AND OXIDATIVE STABILITY 

HWSB oils are the most stable liquid edible 
soybean oils we have studied. These oils 
had good to excellent quality initially and 
good quality after aging at 60° C. for 4 days 
(a rather severe aging test). 

In our laboratory studies, citric acid im- 
proved the HWSB oil more than the un- 
hy contro! ofl. This difference in 
improvement is most striking in the peroxide 
values of the 8-hour A.O.M. test. The HWSB 
oll improved from a value of 36 to 24 
whereas the unhydrogenated control oil 
changed from a peroxide value of 18.5 to 5. 

Aging at 60° C., heating to 300° F., or 

air through under conditions of the 
AOM. test gives lower peroxide values for 
the commercial HWSB oil. 
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FRYING TESTS 


Tests with HWSB oil for frying potatoes 
indicate a substantial improvement in its 
frying characteristics. The flavor scores of 
the potato chips from HWSB oils and soy- 
bean oil, when fresh, are about equal. After 
continued use of the oils and after aging of 
the potato chips, however, chips from the 
HWSB oil are clearly better. These oils 
were commercially available oills and are not 
oils A and B used in our laboratory experi- 
ments reported on hydrogenation and win- 
terization. Commercial HWSB oils con- 
tained added antioxidant to stabilize the 
fried product toward oxidation. 


SUMMARY 


Improved soybean oils for salad and cook- 
ing use can be prepared by a combination 
of hydrogenation and winterization. Such 
oils have good flavor and oxidative stability. 
They represent a commercial improvement 
in edible liquid soybean oil, particularly for 
consumer use as a salad and cooking oil and 
for frying of foods. Serious consideration 
should be given to the export of these olls ta 
foreign countries. 


The Real Alabama—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Alabama has a story 
it would like to tell the Nation and the 
world, a story of which Alabamians are 
proud. It is a story of great economic 
growth and of solid prospects for future 
development. It is also a story of excel- 
lent educational institutions, of vigor- 
ous communities, of energetic people, 
and of great natural beauty. 

To aid in bringing attention to that 
story, “The Real Alabama,” I will insert 
items from time to time which show the 
positive side of Alabama, her progress 
and future potential. 

On April 26, 1965, the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce published a full supple- 
ment entitled: “Alabama: A Billion-Dol- 
lar Story.” The paper included a brief 
introduction to the supplement, saying 
that in recent months Alabama has been 
viewed by many people primarily as a 
testing ground for civil rights issues. 

It went on to say: 

But there is another Alabama, not so well 
known afar, It is an important State grow- 
ing in economic stability and in achievement. 


As part I of this series, I want to in- 
sert the following article from that sup- 
plement of the Journal of Commerce: 

ALABAMA PACES SOUTHEAST IN INDUSTRIAL 

GROWTH 


Alabama has aptly been called the No. 1 
industrial State of the Southeast, the Na- 
tion's fastest growing region. 

Last year, it led the whole Southeast in 
industrial expansion, with a whopping $406 
million in new plants. 

To meet the needs of this industrial ex- 
plosion, Alabama took giant steps to boost 
its transportation facilities, millions 
into research and education, held out new 
lures for still further growth. 
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Alabama last year led eight Southeastern 
States in industrial growth, including Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North and South Carolina, and 
Tennessee. 

What is the background of this phenom- 
enal industrial spurt that has brought Ala- 
bama to the forefront? 

MANY FACTORS INVOLVED 


There are many complex factors, but here 
are some of the main reasons for this bright 
new story of American enterprise. 

For several years Alabama leaders have 
seen the importance of bringing new indus- 
try into the State, and as far back as 1949, 
the Cater Act, introduced by Silas Cater, a 
former State senator, started the ball rolling. 

It made many important tax concessions 
to new industry seeking to locate in the 
South, It was followed later by the Wallace 
Act, successfully introduced by present Gov- 
ernor Wallace, which went even farther than 
the Cater Act in luring industry into the 
South, 

Equally important is Alabama's transpor- 
tation network by air, sea, and land, which is 
growing by leaps and bounds to meet the 
demands of the new plants. 

HAS 10 PORTS 


Alabama's inland water system from Mo- 
bile into the State's heartland, which now 
has 10 ports and offers integrated transpor- 
tation to all parts of the Nation, has also 
helped bring in new industry. 

The State’s free enterprise system, de- 
signed to help industry reap a higher profit 
from its multimillion expenditures, has also 
been a factor. 

So has the fact that Alabama is one of the 
right-to-work States, meaning that a worker 
does not have to belong to a trade union to 
obtain employment. 

A wealth of manpower, aided by the best 
research facilities in the South, has pro- 
vided a labor pool to match the demands of 
new industry. 

However, it was the Cater and Wallace Acts 
that originally opened the floodgates to new 
industry. 

Under the terms of this legislation, indus- 
try can now negotiate a long-term lease on a 
new plant and equipment without any cash 
outlay. 

NO TAXES REQUIRED 

Industry is not required to pay any real 
taxes as long as the municipality retains title 
to the facility, The rent paid is deductible 
as an operating expense and reduces the lease 
costs by 30 to 52 percent of a corporation, or 
by 20 to 91 percent if the plant is indi- 
vidually owned or is a partnership. 

For example, a 52-percent-bracket corpo- 
ration negotiates a new plant contract with 
a municipality to cost $400,000. The munici- 
pal government or its corporate agent floats a 
$400,000, 534, percent, 30-year bond issue, 
constructs and equips a plant. 

The owner signs a lease renting the plant 
for 30 years at an annual rent of $28,000, 
with a renewal option for another 30 years at 
$1 per year. 

By this procedure, the industrialist has 
acquired the right to occupy and use a new 
plant and machinery for at least 60 years 
without 1 cent of capital outlay. The 
$28,000 rental is an operating expense and is 
deductible and is worth $14,560 tax dollars. 

Under the Wallace Act, a project includes 
any land and buildings or other improve- 
ments, and all real and personal property 
necessary, whether or not it is now existing, 
and which is suitable for manufacturing, 
processing, or eee agricultural or 
manufactured products 

It also covers commercial enterprises for 
storing, warehousing, distributing, or selling 
products or agriculture, mining, or industry. 
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Any enterprise for research in connection 
with any of these is also included. 

The Wallace and Cater Acts differ only 
slightly in their aid to new industry. The 
Wallace Act stipulates that bond issued for 
@ particular project must be paid off solely 
by revenues from that project. 

Under the Cater Act, statutory authority 
is given to the industrial development boards 
to issue bonds payable not only from revenue 
of the project being financed, but also from 
revenues from other properties owned by the 
board 


The Wallace Act specifically requires a 
lease agreement preceding any bond issue. 
The Cater Act does not require a pre-bond 
lease agreement. However, it is customary 
for the lessee to sign an agreement. 

There is no precise limitations on length 
of lease under the Wallace Act, but a Su- 
preme Court ruling said leases should not 
extend beyond 30 years. 

Under the Cater Act, the term of the lease, 
including renewal option, is not limited. 

The Wallace Act authorizes financing and 
construction and equipping of industrial or 
business projects, while the Cater Act author- 
izes formation of municipal industrial de- 
velopment corporations. 

Both the Cater and Wallace Acts were in- 
tended to promote industry in Alabama, and 
both have been held constitutional by the 
Supreme Court. 

Both acts exempt the property, income and 
bond interest of the projects from State 
taxes. 

One of the features that make Alabama 
a profitable place for industry is corporate 
taxes. Not only does the State offer indus- 
tary a favorable tax structure, but a good 
labor climate, and an abundance of raw ma- 
teriais. 

Under the corporate tax setup, a charter 
fee of $1 per $1,000 of proposed capital stock 
at time of filing certificate of corporation 
is payable once, with a minimum of $5. 
Subsequent increases of capital stock will be 
taxed at the same rate. 

Corporate taxes paid annually are 5 per- 
cent of net income. Expenses, interest paid 
or accrued and taxes paid or accrued, in- 
cluding Federal, bad debts and uninsured 
losses are deductible. 

Corporate income tax for a foreign firm in 
Alabama is the same, but covers facilities 
in and business transacted in Alabama. A 
foreign corporation is required to file a cor- 
poration charter with the secretary of state. 

Every since he took office over 2 years ago, 
Governor Wallace has pushed every way pos- 
sible to make Alabama a good place in which 
to locate. 

EFFORTS PAY OFF 


And his efforts have paid off. By the end 
of May, he will have helped bring in more 
than $1 billion in new or expanded industry. 
This amount is expected to grow even more 
by the end of the year. 

However, industry could not live on tax 
relief alone. It had to have a transportation 
system unsurpassed anywhere in the Nation, 
to get its products out and raw materials, not 
available in the State, to the plants the most 
economical way possible. 

The State won from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an equitable list of 
freight rates for Mobile and other parts of 
the State. 

Today, Alabama's rivers have more than 14 
ports on their banks. The channel has been 
deepened to provide more water for the shal- 
low-draft vessels which are the lifeline now 
for the industrial might which is developing 
along their banks. 

A new network of highways leading to the 
river ports has provided integrated rail and 
truck transport for the first time. And the 
deeper channels to the gulf have opened up 
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new vistas for the industrialist with an eye 
on foreign trade. 


TRANSPORT E KEY 


A survey made by the State bore out the 
importance of this new transportation setup 
to industrial development. Of several hun- 
dred industries queried, 71.9 percent at- 
tributed their being in the south to the excel- 
lent transportation system. : 

The port of Mobile in 1964, for the first 
time topped the million dollar mark in the 
revenue. 

To make Mobile more competitive with 
other Gulf ports it is planned to pump al- 
most the entire amount back into new fa- 
cilities, the Governor has approved a $3 mil- 
lion bond issue to provide for even greater 
services for exporters and importers. 

The State is also pushing for an exten- 
sion of the Tombigbee River to the Ten- 
neasee River. If efforts in getting Federal aid 
for the project are successful, the 175-mile 
river link would give Alabama its first water 
transport link with the Mississippi, thus cut- 
ting hundreds of miles off the present rout- 
ing for cargo into the State by the water 
route, and enhancing not only the State's 
industrial position, but providing new cargo 
sources for the port of Mobile. 


Lt. Allen Zink 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will be equally as touched as 
I was when they read the following ar- 
ticle written by Lt. Allen Zink, which 
appeared in the San Diego Union, San 
Diego, Calif., on May 25, 1965. 

Lieutenant Zink is serving in Vietnam 
as an A-4 Skyhawk jet pilot. His un- 
usually moving evaluation of America’s 
purpose in fighting for South Vietnam is 
worthy of bringing to the attention of 
every student, and adult too, across our 
land. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
article in the Appendix, as follows: 

Navy FLIER Tetts WHAT SAIGON COMBAT 
MEANS TO Hr 

“Our Communist enemy is a well-trained, 
crafty fellow in whose heart there is no room 
for love. 

“We are meeting his trespasses head-on 
with a formidable military power that serves 
to preserve our freedom, and that is ready 
and willing to hear and support the tiniest 
voice that cries under oppression of any 
kind.” 

This message on the meaning of the war 
in Vietnam has come to a class of San Diego 
elementary school students from a Navy 
pilot flying missions over Community terri- 
tory. 

Lt. Roy Allen Zink, who flies a jet from the 
attack carrier Coral Sea, sent a three-page 
letter to his “very dear friends” at Jackson 
Elementary School. 

Mrs. Catherine Came, their teacher, said 
Zink had often visited her seminar class of 
gifted children from the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. He would talk about his ex- 
periences as a pilot, or would bring his 
guitar and sing folk songs. 

A bachelor, he is Mrs. Came’s nephew, and 
is the grandson of Mrs. William Zink of 5480 
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Morenga Dr. La Mesa. His father is Rear 
Adm. William T, Zink, USN, ret., a professor 
at Clemson College in South Carolina. 

Last December, the 23-year-old lieutenant, 
a Princeton graduate, left Miramar with 
other members of Detachment Delta of Light 
Photographic Squadron 63. Their mission is 
to fly photo-reconnaissance missions. 

In his letter he apologizes for not writing 
sooner, but says his days have been long 
and tiring. 

“The efforts of the United States here 
in southeast Asia are not without pur- 
pose,” he writes. “It has deeply hurt our 
country that the people of South Vietnam 
have been denied their rights as free men. 

“These simple farm people have been in- 
vaded by an ugly agent of communism that, 
through terrorism and guerrilla tactics, has 
tried to bring them under its yoke. 

“Close friends of mine have been killed 
here, making the supreme sacrifice for a 
man they have never seen; a small, tawny- 
skinned, slant-eyed farmer proud like you, 
with hopes and hurts and wants not 80 
very different from your own. 

“I love my fiying. It’s carefree when I 
tumble through the silver-lined clouds alone 
and on top of the world. It’s dangerous 
when I skim above enemy gunfire at treetop 
level, 600 miles per hour. It’s exciting when 
I successfully complete my job of supersonic 
reconnaissance. We are busy flying day and 
night combat missions, the effects of which 
you are reading about in The San Diego 
Union and Time magazine. 

“I look forward to returning to my home- 
land in late June to enjoy the beaches, sail- 
ing on Mission Bay, Sunday afternoons in 
Presidio Park, baseball games at Westgate 
Park, hamburgers at Jack-in-the-Box, and 
leisurely strolls through La Jolla. 

“I’m fighting to preserve these simple 
but beautiful pleasures.” 


Fire Commissioner Hink 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sadness that I an- 
nounce the death of our beloved fire 
commissioner, George E. Hink, of Phila- 
delphia, on May 23, 1965. The Members 
of Congress from Philadelphia have been 
fully aware of the merits and competence 
of this man who was truly a dedicated 
fireman's fireman, an excellent person, 
and a dear friend. We will miss him 
greatly. 

George E. Hink entered the fire de- 
partment in 1921 and his interest in the 
workings of the department was such as 
to warrant early promotion. He rapidly 
rose to deputy commissioner, which posi- 
tion he held with honor until the retire- 
ment of Commissioner Frank L. Mc- 
Namee just about a year ago. He was 
credited with saving several foreign-flag 
ships which caught fire while in port in 
Philadelphia. He experienced some fear- 
some fires and had some brushes with 
disaster during his long career. His ad- 
vice was sought and his wisdom was 


earthly 
creates a loss which will be felt by his 
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host of associates and friends, as well as 
by his bereaved family, to whom we offer 
sincere sympathy and condolences. 

Eternal rest give unto him, O Lord, and 
let the perpetual light shine upon him. 
May his soul rest in peace. 


Public Law 480 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to note several articles recently 
printed in newspapers throughout the 
country that our efforts in January to 
curtail the sale, for foreign currency, of 
surplus farm products to Egypt has been 
effective without hurting our relations 
with that country. At this point, I in- 
clude an article from the May 2, 1965, is- 
sue of the Washington Star showing 
that the shipments to Egypt were, in fact, 
stopped. It was also pleasing to note 
that President Nasser said he would pay 
hard cash if he had to. The article 
follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
May 2, 1965] 7 

Nasser Raps U.S. Haut OF WHEAT SALES 

Camo — President Gamel Abdel Nasser ac- 
cused the United States yesterday of trying 
to exert economic pressure on Egypt. 

At a May Day rally in Cairo, the Egyptian 
leader also made a new attack on Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba, calling him a 
supporter of “Zionism and imperialism” for 
advocating peaceful coexistence with Israel. 

An estimated 400,000 Egyptiams cheered 
Nasser's 90-minute speech in a big square. 

ANTI-AMERICAN INCIDENTS 

Nasser said he had asked Washington to 
renew its shipments of surplus wheat to 
Egypt but no renewal was in sight. 

Shipments to Egypt were suspended fol- 
lowing a series of anti-American incidents 
in Cairo last November and December. 

“Not one Egyptian will give up his honor, 
dignity, or independence under economic 
pressure," Nasser said. “We will buy wheat 
with hard currency if we have to and we 
are ready to eat half a loaf to preserve our 
dignity.” 

Nasser also accused the Western Powers 
of “encouraging Israel to launch aggression” 


CRITICIZES AID TO ISRAEL 


The United States, Britain, West Germany, 
and France are supplying arms to Israel, he 
said, because the Soviet Union is supplying 
arms to Egypt. 

Ridiculing “U.S, policy’ on maintaining 
are arms balance in the Middle East, Nasser 
said: “If Israel gets arms, we will get arms. 
If Israel gets planes, we will get planes. We 
will never accept their theory of an arms 
equilibrium.” 

“Arabs can mobilize 2 or 3 million men,” 
Nasser said. “The day will come when we 
will do this and we will liberate Palestine 
no matter how many arms the West gives 
Israel.” 


Following this story, Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include at this point an article 
from the Sunday, May 23, 1965, issue of 
the Washington Post pointing up the 
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fact that United States-Egyptian rela- 
tions are improving: 

[From the We go ar Post, May 23, 
UNITED STATES-EGYPT RELATIONS IMPROVE AT 
ALL LEVELS 
(By Joe Alex Morris, Jr.) 

Camo United States relations with Egypt 
appear to be quietly improving after reach- 
ing their lowest point in a decade late last 


The improvement is taking place without 
any publicity from either side, such is the 
recognized sensitivity on the subject. 

Last fall, an Egyptian mob burned the U.S. 
library here, a private American oil com- 
pany aircraft was shot down, the US. Con- 
gress voted to cut off economic aid to Presi- 
dent Nasser, and Nasser responded by tell- 
ing the United States to go drink the Red 
Sea if it thought it could exercise political 
pressure on him through its $175 million an- 
nual surplus food shipments. 

Several of the immediate causes of this 
freeze were quickly dispelled. Egypt co- 
operated fully in the investigation of the 
plane incident and U.S. officials now feel that 
it was the result of several communications 
failures. 

On the aid question, Egyptian officials 
have been told repeatedly that this is a po- 
litical question insofar as the Congress is the 
ultimate arbiter, and that the administra- 
tion faces great difficulties In getting ap- 
propriations when the recipient country 
takes positions contrary to expressed Ameri- 
can policy. Reportedly, there is now greater 
understanding of this here. 

The obstacle at that time was the 
fact that the United States and Egypt were 
on opposite sides in the Congo controversy. 
The biggest single factor in improving the 
situation today has been a shift in this 
Egyptian position. 

Nasser recently stopped aiding the Congo 
rebels, One reason was the steady success 
of Premier Moise Tshombe’s mercenaries in 
reducing rebel-held territory. More impor- 
tant, Nasser reportedly was fed up with 


way to a 
limited rapprochement in several other ways 
recently. 

He has not been pressing his demand that 
the United States evacuate its big airbase 
at Wheelus Field in Libya. 

He called off at the last moment a major 
drive against the royalist forces of the Iman 
Badr of Yemen, which almost certainly would 
have involved military incursions across the 
Saudi Arabian border and perhaps a new 
U.S. showdown. 

Also in the Yemen he has promoted a new 
government which favors a political solu- 
tion to the civil war there. 

There have been indications Nasser will 


expect Egypt will establish a 
consulate in East Berlin, but go no further. 
He broke relations with Bonn when West 
Germany recognized Israel, 

Few observers here are inclined to ascribe 
all this to a change of policy by Nasser. 
They put it down instead as more evidence 
that Nasser is essentially a political realist 
ready to moderate his position whenever it 
becomes necessary. 

Essential to this appraisal is the fact that 
Nasser’s surplus foods agreement with the 
United States runs out June 30. 

Tf it is not renewed, he will have to divert 
dollars in scarce hard currencies from indus- 
trial investment into buying food over the 
next 3 years. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, to summarize 
this discussion of the Public Law 480 
program, I wish to include at this point 
VV 
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[From the Soybean Digest, May 1965] 
EcoONOMISTS PROPOSE REVIEW OF Foop FOR 
PEACE PROGRAM 


A review of this country's food for peace 
program has been suggested by a pair of 
agricultural economists at the University of 
Minnesota, 

According to J. S. Mann and W. W. Coch- 
rane, the present program, although an im- 
portant aspect of American foreign policy, is 
not realizing its full potential in promoting 
economic development. 

In the March issue of Minnesota Farm 
Business Notes, a publication of the uni- 
versity’s Agricultural Extension Service, 
the economists state that the time has come 
to review, appraise, and recast the program 
in order to increase its effectiveness in help- 
ing to lift the world out of poverty. 

The economists explain that the greatest 
landmark in the history of food for peace 
was the passage in 1954 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act, 
better known as Public Law 480. 

The original law included provisions for 
the sale of U.S, surplus farm products for 
foreign currencies; for donations of such 
products to foreign governments for disaster 
relief; and for grants of commodities to 
promote economic and community develop- 
ment, 

The law was amended in 1959 to include 
provisions for long-term dollar credits to 
facilitate forelgn buying of U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. 

Foreign currencies received from the sale 
of surplus farm products under Public Law 
480 are to be allocated for—among other 
things—loans and grants to foreign nations 
for economic development, 

The economists point out, however, that 
so far utilization of these allocated funds 
has been extremely slow. In June of 1963, 
only 48 percent of loan funds, and 30 percent 
of grant funds allocated to underdeveloped 
countries had been dispersed. 

Another aspect of the present program 
which needs review, according to Mann and 
Cochrane, has to do with the granting of 
food commodities to developing countries. 

They explain that many recipient coun- 
tries view Public Law 480 as a short-run 
measure adopted by the United States to re- 
duce its farm surpluses. Because of the un- 
certainty of the length of food aid programs, 
they fail to adequately integrate such food 
aid into their development programs. 

According to the economists, these pro- 
grams should be formulated for e-veral years’ 
duration. 

They also suggest that the United States 
make better use of food aid as a leverage for 
requiring recipient countries to take needed 
action for supporting and pressing their de- 
velopment programs, 


Armenian Independence Day 
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HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Armenians have been one of the most 
persecuted of all peoples in known his- 
tory, and have suffered most in their his- 
toric homeland under conquering alien 
oppressors. They had lost their national 
independence more than a century before 
Columbus discovered America, and since 
then most of them have been living in 
dispersion. Their country was divided 
among their three powerful neighbors— 
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the Turks, Persians and Russians. Un- 
der the domination of all three they suf- 
fered, yet in suffering they hoped to find 
their national salvation. During all that 
time they steadfastly clung to their na- 
tional traditions and ideals: their Chris- 
tian faith and their love of freedom. The 
more they were oppressed, the more firm- 
ly they believed that some day and some- 
how their day of freedom would come. 
That day came at the end of the First 
World War. 

During that war most of the Armenians 
in the Asiastic provinces of Turkey— 
actually ancient Armenia—were deport- 
ed and massacred. In this holocaust 
about 1 million Armenians lost their lives 
and several hundred thousands of the 
survivors escaped to the Caucasus, the 
northern part of Armenia then under 
Russian domination. As a result of the 
Russian Revolution and the collapse of 
czarist authority there, Armenians felt 
free to take their destiny into their hands 
and proclaim their independence. That 
was done on May 28, 1918. At the time 
the Armenians were fighting the Turks, 
and the population of the country con- 
sisted mostly of refugees. Under such 
difficult circumstances, the existence of 
the new state was most precarious. But 
in the midst of insurmountable difficul- 
ties the leaders of reclaimed Armenia 
struggled hard, and did manage to carry 
on for about 2 years. Then the turn of 
international diplomacy played a trick 
upon them. The rising Turkish nation- 
alist state and Communist Russia were 
determined to put an end to the Arm- 
enian state. 

Late in the fall of 1920 Armenia was 
attacked both by the Turks and the So- 
viets. In a few weeks it was overrun by 
both. By early December independent 
Armenia was no more. Then the Soviets 
set up the Soviet Socialist Armenian Re- 
public within the Soviet Union, and that 
is the only trace left of the short-lived 
independent Armenia. But the idea of 
freedom and independence lives on in 
Armenia, in the hearts and souls of the 
Armenian people, and they celebrate 
their Independence Day as a most memo- 
rable event in their turbulent history. 


Thirtieth Anniversary of the REA 
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HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, as 
a Representative from the State of 
Georgia, I wish to bring the attention 
of the House to a most significant anni- 
versary which occurred this month—the 
30th birthday of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 

I deem it an honor and a privilege 
to make this tribute because it was from 
our State that two of the more out- 
standing events occurred which made 
possible the electrification of rural 
America and the ability to reach 
unserved farms which would have never 
been served in any other way. 
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Although REA is 30 years old, it was as 
far back as 1924 that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt first began thinking about 
the problem of electrifying rural Amer- 
ica. In August 1938, in a speech at 
Barnesville, Ga., President Roosevelt 
gave this account of the birth of REA: 
Fourteen years ago, a Democratic Yankee 
came to a neighboring county in your State 
in search of a pool of warm water wherein 
he might swim his way back to health. 
There was only one discordant note in that 
first stay of mine at Warm Springs. When 
the first-of-the-month bill came in for 
electric light for my little cottage, I 
found that the charge was 18 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour—about four times what I pay at 
Hyde Park, N.Y. That started my long 
study of public utility charges for electric 
current and the whole subject of getting 
electricty into farm homes * * *. So it 
can be said that a little cottage at Warm 
Springs, Ga., was the birthplace of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


Today a suitable plaque and marker at 
Warm Springs remind visitors that here 
arose the circumstances which started 
the search and inspired the efforts to 
light up rural America and bring the 
blessings of abundance of electric power 
to the farm homes of this great country 
of ours. 

At the time President Roosevelt issued 
his executive order creating the Rural 
Electrification Administration, only 
6,956 farms in Georgia had service, 2.8 
percent of. the farms. The national 
average then was 10.8 percent of the 
farms electrified and we in Georgia were 
only a fourth of the national average. 
In August 1935, REA approved its first 
loan to the Peach State, and in June of 
1936 the first line was. energized, 

Today 69,000 miles of line are reaching 
368,000 rural consumers as a result of 
this most significant program, one which 
has done more to change the lives and 
living conditions of rural Georgia than 
anything else. The investment to serve 
these fellow Georgians totals over $166 
million and it is being handled through 
interest-bearing loans to 45 borrowers, of 
which 44 are nonprofit electric coopera- 
tives. 

What a contrast. In 1935, only 2.8 
percent of our farms had electric service. 
Today 98.8 percent of the 92,000 farms 
in the State are served. And of that 
percent, three-fourths have received 
service made possible by REA loans. 

But this fine record, repeated in most 
of the States throughout our Nation, 
would not have been possible but for a 
most significant milestone sponsored by 
a Georgia Congressman. I refer, of 
course, to Stephen Pace. It was his bill 
in 1944 which made a significant change 
in the interest rate on REA loans and 
the payout period. His legislation re- 
moved the shackles which prevented REA 
from moying ahead rapidly to electrify 
rural America and reach those thinly 
settled areas to which no one else could 
ever bring electric service using conven- 
tional means and methods, 

The goal of area coverage received 
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concrete support through the provisions 
of the Pace Act. Farms never before 
capable of receiving electric service now 
found this great modern invention capa- 
ble of application and aid in increasing 
farm production and making us the 
greatest food-producing Nation the 
world has ever seen. 

The Pace Act set a uniform, firm in- 
terest rate. This made it possible for 
directors of the hundreds of electric sys- 
tems to plan their future expansions on a 
sound basis, without jeopardizing the 
ability to repay loans on the earlier sec- 
tions they had built. By extending the 
payout period the Pace Act provided an 
extra margin of credit which enabled the 
REA borrowers to expand and serye more 
consumers without endangering their 
ability to meet payments on what had 
already been borrowed and invested. 

Because more money is invested in the 
electric power business than any other 
business in this country and because in- 
vestment capital plays such a large role 
in developing additional electric service, 
the wise provisions of the Pace Act made 
possible one of the most remarkable loan 
repayment records in the history of 
finance. 

By the first of this year, REA borrow- 
ers in Georgia had made a total of $78,- 
297,355 in payments on their Govern- 
ment loans. These included $48 million 
repaid on principal as due, $6 million of 
principal repaid ahead of schedule, and 
interest payments of $24 million. No 
borrower was overdue in its payments. 

The record is also outstanding in the 
other 45 States in which REA has made 
loans. The money invested in rural 
electric systems is coming back to the 
U.S. Treasury on schedule and even 
ahead of the contract payment dates. 

From time to time there has been opin- 
ion voiced that the interest rate set by 
the Pace Act is not high enough. Yet we 
must consider that in my State of 
Georgia, the REA-financed systems, with 
three-fourths of all the rural load, are 
still averaging only 4.3 consumers per 
oats and annual revenue of $437 per 

e. 

In Georgia, as in the other States, for 
every $1 invested in our electric lines, 
the consumers have spent $5 in wiring 
their homes and farmsteads and getting 
appliances with which to use the elec- 
tricity now available to them. In 1953 
the average monthly consumption was 
208 kilowatt-hours. By 1963 the aver- 
age had risen to 450 kilowatt-hours, 
more than double. And it is continuing 
to rise and double every 8 to 10 years. 

Surveys have shown that the nearly 
1,000 REA electric borrowers have cre- 
ated a new rural market for over a billion 
and a quarter dollars for equipment and 
appliances. Here is a stimulus to the 
economy which could not be reached in 
any other way. Workers in the cities, 
manufacturers everywhere have greater 
demand for their products as a result of 
rural electrification. Yes, REA can be 
proud of the record it has made. 
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Laurie W. Tomlinson—An Exemplary 
Public Servant Retires 
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HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the ca- 
reer Federal employee always earns and 
deserves high standing in our Govern- 
ment. Particularly in Congress we have 
learned to respect these men and women 
who dedicate their lives to their country, 
and we count on them to help us serve 
our constituencies in a prompt and fair 
manner. 

One distinguished career employee 
and officer of the Government retires on 
May 31, 1965, in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
he went to work for the Internal Revenue 
Service as a clerk in 1933. 

He is Laurie W. Tomlinson, who grad- 
uated from the University of Florida law 
school, and worked up the ladder from 
an IRS clerk, to chief field deputy in 
Florida in 1937, to assistant collector in 
1949, and to District Director for Florida 
in 1952. 

Laurie W. Tomlinson is an exemplary 
public servant. Not only did he perform 
an outstanding service to the Nation in 
his 32 years with the IRS—that saw the 
Florida IRS collections grow from $714 
million in 1933 to approximately $2 bil- 
lion in 1965—but he was also a civic 
leader of his community. He served 
many organizations, including the presi- 
dency of the Jacksonville Exchange Club 
and of the Family Consultation Service, 
and he also served on the board of direc- 
tors and executive committee of the 
Community Chest-United Fund. 

On May 24, 1965, a large group of 
Laurie Tomlinson's friends, fellow IRS 
directors and employees honored him in 
Jacksonville, Fla. With him were his 
wife of 30 years—Isabel Tomlinson; his 
mother, his son, Laurie, Junior, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Joe J. Stephenson. They 
all received the blessings of his fellow 
workers, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the House 
the following article from the Florida 
Times-Union, a fitting tribute to this 
man’s great service to our Nation: 

AFTER 32 Trans: IRS Boss TOMLINSON 
RETRES 
(By Dick Crouch, Times-Union staff writer) 

Florida's Federal tax boss last night got a 
retirement farewell from the people who 
know him best—the employes of the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Some 500 persons gathered at the Robert 
Meyer Hotel to say goodby to Laurie W. Tom- 
linson, Director of IRS’ Florida district since 
1952. He is retiring May 31. 

The occasion brought out the brass from 
Washington as well as local clerks and secre- 
taries. Tomlinson's successor, F. S. Schmidt, 
Se WEE Re Seen in this: mnopring, MAOIS 

ere. 
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Leading the Washington delegation was 
Bertrand M. Harding, IRS Deputy Commis- 
sioner (the No. 2 job). Heading the re- 
gional visitors was W. J. Bookhbolt, of Atlanta, 
Commissioner of the southeastern division. 

The evening brought out some little- 
known facts about Tomlinson, who went to 
work for IRS 32 years ago at $24 a week and 
now earns $24,000 a year. 

The son of a physician, he was born in 
Lake Butler and lived in Starke and Lake 
Wales as a boy. He earned his allowance 
working in a drugstore and a nursery. 

After he was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Florida Law School, he practiced for 2 
years in Lakeland before joining IRS. 

That was in 1933 when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt became President, which means Tomlin- 
son has served five men of the White House— 
something few men in Government can 
boast. 

Last night, he received gifts and honors 
from two employee unions—the National As- 
sociation of Internal Revenue Employes and 
the American Federation of Goyernment Em- 
ployes—and his fellow directors from other 
IRS districts. 

Isabel Tomlinson, his wife of 30 years, was 
also honored. She recalled her early years 
as a nursing trainee at Riverside Hospital 
and how they struggled like everybody else 
during the great depression. 

Mr. and Mrs, Tomlinson's two children also 
were on hand—Laurie Jr. and Mrs. Joe J. 
Stephenson. So was his mother. 

Although Tomlinson faces retirement 
(and a week's cruise) with mixed emotions, 
a poetic employee of his perhaps summed up 
his feelings best 

“No more taxpayers to sue.” 


President’s Action in Dominican Republic 
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HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to have inserted in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Reno Eve- 
ning Gazette, Reno, Nev., on May 6, 1965. 

editorial sums up my sentiment on 
President Johnson's action in the Do- 
minican Republic: 
PREVENTING ANOTHER CUBA 


President Johnson's prompt dispatch of 
troops into the Dominican Republic to pro- 
tect American lives and property has the 
wide approval of American citizens, most of 
whom realize that decisive action could pre- 
vent that Caribbean country from becoming 
another Cuba. 

The President was aware that his move 
could bring a storm of protest from some 
quarters. The Latin American nationalists 
promptly raised the familiar charge of 
“Yankee imperialism” and “gunboat diplo- 
macy.” Expected, of course, was a similar 
chorus from the Communist countries and 
from some quarters where criticiam 
of the United States is a common theme. 

The Communist hand in the Dominican 
civil war already is apparent, and it is also 
evident that Fidel Castro’s agitators have 
taken a hand In the uprising. 

Had the United States acted with such 
firmness and dispatch at the start of Pidel 
Castro’s revolution in Cuba, it is possible 
that that island would not have gone 
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through the torment it has experienced in 
the last 6 years, and the United States would 
not be faced with a Communist outpost just 
90 miles from its shore. 


Address by Hon. Carlton R. Sickles at the 
Graduation Ceremonies of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland’s School of Social 
Work 
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HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention a speech 
delivered last night by my Maryland 
colleague, Congressman CARLTON R. 
Sicxies, at the graduation ceremonies 
of the University of Maryland’s School 
of Social Work in Baltimore. 

In his message, Congressman SICKLES 
impressed upon these emerging profes- 
sional social workers the importance of 
harmonious cooperation between public 
and volunteer agencies, between profes- 
sional workers and the subprofessional 
indigenous poor who must be involved in 
current antipoverty and social welfare 
operations. 

Representative SickIxs! speech fol- 
lows: 

Socta. WORK ON THE MOVE 

(By Congressman CARLTON R. SICKLES) 

Iam delighted to be with you on this im- 
portant occasion. 

I commend you who have recently finished 
the arduous study required for a master’s 
degree in social work, for not having been 
done the easy thing and decided at some 
point along the way that you could just as 
well pursue your career without full pro- 
fessional education. 

In earning your master’s degree you have 
equipped yourself to be a leader in the cen- 
turies-old effort to see that all of mankind 
haye an equal chance for happiness and 
satisfaction. 

You have earned the right to have your 
professional judgment respected—and acted 
upon, You have shown your willingness to 
tackle jobs that require responsible and de- 
cisive action. You have demonstrated your 
patriotism—for the social well-being of our 
Nation depends on the social well-being of 
her people. 

Your master’s degree means that you have 
the knowledge and the professional compe- 
tence to carry out responsible missions in 
the congested quarters of the inner city and 
in the barren hollows of Appalachia. You 
understand and know what should be done 
about crowded housing, illiteracy and lack 
of skills, sickly bodies, and—more damag- 
ing than all the rest—bias and bigotry— 
aimed at people solely because they are poor, 
or poor and dark skinned. 

The opportunities to practice your new 
profession stretch widely across the profes- 
sional horizon. 

Your skills and judgment and your pres- 
tige would be equally welcome in dozens of 
agencies, schools, hospitals, churches, and 
institutions throughout Maryland and, in- 
deed the Nation. You are badly needed by 
hundreds upon hundreds of families, chil- 
dren, and adults who are suffering from so- 
cial, health, and economic problems in every 
community in this land. 
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Wherever you go, I am confident that you 
will be appreciated because the demands 
upon your profession are greater than ever 
before. 

The rapid growth of our national popula- 
tion—with the great increases in the propor- 
tion of young people and the elderly—is, in 
itself, a major challenge to the social wel- 
fare field. Child welfare and health agen- 
cies are bursting at the seams and waiting 
lists are long. Many of the children who 
need help most are not receiving it because 
we do not yet have the staffs and the pro- 
grams to reach out to them and their par- 
ents. 

Similarly, facilities and services for senior 
citizens—despite the widespread interest and 
activity in this field—have not been able 
to keep pace with the expanding population 
of the aged. 

In our large cities, problems are further 
complicated by many other changes. Large 
numbers of relatively unskilled newcomers. 
came to our cities in response to the need 
for workers during the two decades following 
the Second World War. 

They have now found, in too many cases, 
that their job opportunities have disappeared 
with the impact of automation and the large 
number of unskilled applicants. 

Unskilled workers in all age groups and 
in all parts of the country are feeling the 
pressure of technological change. While 
new opportunities are opening rapidly for 
the highly skilled worker, the worker with 
few skills has found his future darkened and 
his hope dimmed. 

Statistically we know that nearly. one- 
fifth of all American families, including one- 
fourth of all of our children, are living in 
poverty today. We are confronted by a crit- 
ical situation whose solution will require the 
best efforts of all of us. 


Our cities are involyed in an especially 
difficult set of problems: the high concen- 
trations of population; the continuing decay 
of the slums, which get older every year and 
would be decaying even if nobody lived in 
them; the serious lack of sufficient recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities in neighbor- 
hoods where they are needed the most; and 
the urgent shortages of health and medical 
care that press most tightly on those with 
low incomes, The list of problems that 
complicate the lives of the poor could be 
extended almost indefinitely. 

It was considerations such as these that 
led the President to declare unconditional 
war on poverty in America; to propose the 
antipoverty bill—the Economic Opportunity. 
Act—which was enacted last year; and to 
urge a series of measures relating to educa- 
tion, health, welfare, air and water pollu- 
tion, and urban development. 

It was similar considerations that led 3 
years ago to the passage of the 1962. public 
welfare amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the most far reaching attempt to im- 
prove our public welfare programs since they 
were initiated 30 years ago. These amend- 
ments have made possible a wide range of 
progressive changes in our public welfare 
programs. I don't need to remind this group 
that the potential benefits. of this historic 
legislation are only beginning to be realized. 
States were given a 5-year period in which 
to fully establish the greatly expanded so- 
cial services authorized by the 1962 amend- 
ments. It was expected also that it would 
take this period of time to get into full 
operation the staff development programs 
that would train the increased numbers of 
public welfare employees who would be 
needed to carry out these social services. 

Along with this tremendous surge of ac- 
tivity in public health and welfare programs, 
voluntary agencies throughout the Nation 
are asking themselyes challenging questions 
about their own programs: Who needs serv- 
ices? What kinds of services are needed? 
How can changing programs be formulated 
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to meet changing needs? How is the role 
of the voluntary agencies changing as public 
programs are changed? 

These questions are crucial. We are liv- 
ing in a period of rapid social and economic 
change, confronted simultaneously by un- 
told opportunities and telling problems. We 
can look toward the future with great hope 
because we now haye the economic capability 
to eliminate poverty. But we must look 
toward and immediate future filled with the 
complex social challenges that change in- 
evitably brings. 

One of the things I want to stress in my 
remarks to you this evening is the vital im- 
portance of pulling together. Call it inter- 
agency cooperation, teamwork, or whatever 
you want—time is too short, lives are too 
precious, for two agencies or two workers to 
dissipate their energies in an argument 
about which one of them will do what part 
of the job. You know, there is a lot of criti- 
cism of bureaucracy in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some of it may be deserved, some 
of it may not. I dare say that all orga- 
nizations—private business, military, even 
religious bodies—fall victim to this malady. 
However common it may be, may I urge you 
to be constantly on guard against this 
hindrance to effective social welfare pro- 


grams. 

I caution you to watch for ‘bureauitis” 
in every phase of community activity. It can 
paralyze the operation of a single welfare 
agency. It can render ineffectual the work- 
ing relationship between two welfare agen- 
Cies or between a welfare agency and a health 
agency. It can erode the mutual trust and 
respect that a public agency and a voluntary 
agency should have for each other and the 
saddest thing of all is that not the workers 
in these agencies, but the helpless people 
who depend on the agencies will be the full 
recipients of the grief that stems from this 
lack of cooperation. 

There is an old saying that might help to 
clarify what I haye been talking about. It 
goes like this: “In any endeavor requiring 
the efforts of several people, you can see to 
it that is accomplished, or you 
get credit for it, but you can't do both.“ 

There is another area that deserves as 
much attention as the smooth cooperation 
between all of the various es and peo- 
ple whose prime object Is helping to alleyi- 
ate the unhappy conditions that lead to and 
result from poverty. And this is the use of 
new theories and methods. 

In speaking of this, I do not want to di- 
minish in any way your respect for the clas- 
sical approaches as used by social workers. 
Your profession has developed a valuable 
body of knowledge, and I heartily commend 
to you the full use of proven procedures. 
However, the very scope of our present social 
problems indicates that we must all be more 
alert and imaginative. 

We are living in a period of transition, in 

which we recognize the Insufficiency of some 
of our earlier methods of dealing with social 
ills. There is a great ferment across the 
country in the evaluation of existing struc- 
tures—the development of research, the 
testing of new approaches, the use of new 
techniques—activities which the Federal 
Government is encouraging and helping to 
support. 
The entitlement of people in need to re- 
celye adequate public assistance, medical 
Care, social services, and other benefits 
which are accepted as appropriate for the 
use of public funds, should be the same 
wherever a person lives in this Nation. 

This concept of equal entitlement is in- 
herent in our democratic philosophy. But it 
can be fully realized only if every citizen 
recognizes that the problems and needs of 
his fellow citizens are indeed his concern, 
and if he acts on this concern to assure that 
full advantage is taken of available resources 
and funds, both public and private, to pro- 
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vide the best possible programs in this State 
and community. 

One of the surest safeguards for demo- 
cratic social welfare is for agen- 
cies to involve the poor themselves in plan- 
ning and out the programs that 
are intended to help improve their condi- 
tions, I refer especially to the use of what 
social workers call “indigenous” leaders or 
helpers. These people come from—in fact, 
are part of—the disadvantaged communities 
they serve. They have a close personal 
knowledge and understanding of the kinds 
of people and problems with which the or- 
ganized social work effort is dealing. 

You bave heard of many ways in which 
the indigenous leaders are used—as “team 
mothers” in elementary school programs 
where classroom teachers are not needed, 
such as testing vision, conducting field trips, 
operating audiovisual equipment, and so 
forth. In social work settings, former juve- 
nile offenders have been used for interview- 

and research in juvenile delinquency. 
Public assistancce mothers whose children 
are of school age are used as homemakers 
and friendly visitors from homebound old- 
age assistance recipients. 

As valuable as all these subprofessional 
services are, I believe that the most im- 
portant function of an indigenous leader is 
to serve as a bridge between the poor and 
the larger community and indeed between 
the poor and the professional social worker. 
There is always the danger that profes- 
sionals—and this goes for the doctor, the 
teacher, and the lawyer, as well as the social 
worker—fall into the practice of one-way 
communication in their effort to get their 
client to do what is considered good for him. 
By making greater use of local people from 
the slum neighborhoods, social workers can 
insure that the two-way communication they 
want and need will really exist. In this way, 
soclal workers and social agencies will have 
the latest and most accurate picture of who 
the poor really are, the problems they face, 
and what they need to solve these problems. 
And at the same time, the poor will be find- 
ing out that help is available, where to find 
it, and how to use it and they will be de- 
veloping local leadership needed to enable 
them to cope with thelr problems. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you for 
inviting me here tonight. It has been a 
great pleasure to share this momentous 
event with you. 

As you go forth, keep your chin up and 
your sights high. There is a vitally-needed, 
important job for each one of you—whatever 
kind and combination of talents you have. 
Most of you will find your greatest career 
satisfaction in direct service to needy people. 
That is as it should be, Meeting human 
needs is the heart of your profession. But 
as time goes on, you will also help meet the 
demand for experienced people to take re- 
sponsibility for supervision in social welfare 
agencies, for directing these agencies, and 
for service as planners and consultants to 
those who operate social welfare programs. 
There is plently of room at the top in this 
profession and I wish each and every one of 
you success in fulfilling your goals. 


Professional Boxing Stinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, profes- 
sional boxing stinks. 
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Jane’s Fighting Ships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us have talked often about our 
concern over the Soviet Union's chal- 
lenge to American seapower. An article 
by Lester Bell in the San Diego Union 
reports on recognition of this problem 
by Jane’s Fighting Ships, an authorita- 
tive publication that has for years been 
evaluating the world’s seapowers. 

Jane’s reports that the Russians are 
modernizing their naval power—chang- 
ing to rockets and missiles from the 
heavy cruiser concept, and emphasizing 
development of nuclear power, especially 
in the field of submarines. According to 
Jane's directory, the Soviets now have 
430 submarines, including 18 powered by 
nuclear reactors. 

The Russians are also implementing 
their development of naval power with a 
comprehensive program of oceanography. 
They clearly intend to challenge us both 
on and under the seas. In addition to 
the naval might which we are turning 
out today, we need a sound program of 
oceanography to maximize its effective- 
ness and to keep up with Ivan in this 
fast-paced world of rapid change and 
scientific advance. 

I urge that my colleagues read this 
article by Mr. Bell. The text follows: 

[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, 
May 2, 1965] 
New JANE's ISSUE WARNS OF RUSSIANS 
(By Lester Bell) 

WASHINGTON. —American. admirals who 
have been warning about the growing men- 
ace of Soviet seapower have received a new 
boost from an independent source. 

They find themselves echoed in the new 
8 of the authoritative Jane's Fighting 

ps. 

The editors of British-published Jane's say 
“there is no doubt the Soviet Navy is 


with the object of challenging U.S. suprem- 
acy at sea. 


MANPOWER CUT 


Jane's says a subtle change is at work in 
the Soviet Navy. It is changing from a colos- 
sus of the old experimental ships to a-com- 
pact and streamlined fleet in keeping with 
technological advancements, 

The transition to atomic power and mis- 
siles, in new hulls, has reduced the man- 
power requirement by 32 percent over the 
last few years, Jane's observes. 

Despite Soviet protestations that a cruiser 
is outmoded, the Russians have added a new 
one. They have also brought out a new class 
of guided-missile destroyers, frigates, sub- 
marines, and missile-support ships. 5 

Many torpedo patrol boats have been re- 
Placed by rocket carriers. 

Jane's appraisal is that the missile-armed 
fast patrol boats “pose a massive threat to 
merchant shipping.” 

MANY SUBS 

The most ominous threat, and one fre- 
quently cited, is the continuing buildup of 
the Russian ballistic-missile submarines, 
many with nuclear power. 


Jane's reports eight Soviet E class 
atomic-powered submarines armed with bal- 
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tistic missiles. Some of these 6-tube 
launchers are now in the Pacific. 

The “bible” of the world's navies also re- 
ports a new type of Russian ballistic-missile 
submarine, the H class of 10 nuclear- 
propelled submarines. “All are reported op- 
erational and on station,” according to 
Jane's. 

The Communists also are said to have 40 
G and Z missile submarines, all conven- 
tionally powered and previously reported. 

Jane's reports 430 Russian submarines, 30 
with nuclear power. At least 100, including 
missile launchers, operate in the Pacific. 


Son of Immigrant Wins Small Business- 
man of the Year Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
24 President Johnson presented the Small 
Businessman of the Year Award to 46- 
year-old Dominic Donatello, an Alaskan 
manufacturer, the son of an Italian im- 
migrant, who turned a part-time base- 
ment business into a modern soap and 
animal feed plant employing seven per- 
sons. The President awarded the bronze 
plaque to Donatello at a ceremony in the 
White House rose garden for “best ex- 
emplifying the imagination, initiative, 

independence and integrity characteris- 
tic of America’s millions of small busi- 
nessmen.“ 

Again and again I have reminded my 
colleagues in the Congress that there are 
hundreds and thousands of Donatellos in 
every country of the world, and if Amer- 
ica is to remain strong, we cannot lose 
this brainpower. We cannot afford to 
lose the imaginative spirit of the pioneers, 
who developed and made America as 
strong as itis. These early pioneers pos- 
sessed strength, determination, initiative, 
imagination and the ability to create. 
These very same qualities are reflected in 
Donatello's contribution to the United 
States. 

Therefore I call upon the Members of 
the Congress to repeal the anti-American 
section of the present immigration law, 
the national origins quota system. Only 
in this way can we continue to portray 
to the world that we believe in the prin- 
ciples we enunciate, that all men are cre- 
ated in the image of God, and that all 
men are to be judged on their merits 
alone. 

The article released by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration about Mr. Donatello 
follows: 

Donatello was selected for the award by the 
National Advisory Council of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration in cooperation with the 
National Council for Small Business Manage- 
ment Development, a nonprofit organization 
interested in developing sound management 
techniques. 

The award was originated last year by 
Small Business Administrator Eugene P. 
Foley and is a feature of National Small 
Business Week, first proclaimed in 1964 by 
President Johnson. This year, May 23-29 
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has been designated to mark the major role 
of small business in the economy. 

Donatello's Don Chemical Co. produces 
soap, tallow, dog food, cattle food, bleach, 
floor waxes, industrial cleaners, liquid 
starch, and glycerin. His basic raw material, 
animal fat, is available in his area. 

Through his own skill and ingenuity, he 
has succeeded in Alaska, a high-cost State 
which has little manufacturing and is chiefly 
dependent on goods from the other States. 
Donatello is working to lower the cost of 
living in the country’s largest State. 

And not only has he succeeded in making 
his products competitive with soap turned 
out in the lower 48, he has also done what 
was considered virtually impossible—he 
trucks soap powder to Seattle, Wash. 

Born in Boston, the son of an immigrant 
Italian Iaborer, Donatello worked his way 
through the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He earned his degree in chemical 
engineering. 

Don, as he is called by his associates, had 
his first taste of Alaska during World War 
II, when he served with the Army Air Force 
in the Aleutians, Enchanted by Alaska and 
seeing a big future for the sparsely populated 
Territory, he decided to make his home there. 

He first went into business on a part-time 
basis making chlorine bleach at night and on 
weekends in his basement. He worked with 
55-gallon drums and used gallon syrup 
bottles, and his sales were made in weekend 
stops at markets and laundries. It was a 
one-man operation. 

Detecting a need for other cleaning prod- 
ucts, Donatello became a distributor. 

With business flourishing, in 1948 he went 
into business full time. The following year 
it became apparent he needed more space, 
and in the first of four expansions he moved 
from his basement workshop into two old 
dairy buildings with about 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

In 1955, he again ran short of space. This 
time he borrowed $30,000 from a bank to 
erect a new building, renting half the space 
until he would expand again. 

He soon needed more room and turned to 
the Small Business Administration for as- 
sistance. In 1958, he obtained two loans for 
$160,000 from SBA for new buildings and 
manufacturing equipment. The following 
year he got a third SBA loan, this time for 
$225,000 for further expansion, to give him 
50,000 square feet of floor space. On each 
occasion a bank participated with SBA in 
the loans. And on each occasion he rented 
out half the space until he needed it. 

Finally in 1962, he sold his distributor- 
ship and turned his attention entirely to 
manufacturing. His work force had now 
grown to seven. 

By using the latest processing techniques 
to cut costs and by taking advantage of fa- 
vorable trucking rates to Seattle, Donatello 
says he is able to keep competitive with 
manufacturers in the other States. 

In addition to making Alaska self-support- 
ing in his soap products, he is able to send 
about 30 tons of soap powder a month and 
50 tons of glycerin a year to Seattle. He 
also sends meat meal to Seattle. 

Through these shipments, Donatello has 
helped Alaska’s own balance of payments by 
reversing the flow of soap powder. 

He has also entered the international 
market, exporting tallow and meat meal to 
Japan. 

But Donatello isn't stopping there. 

He now has his sights set on cutting the 
cost of milk to Alaskan housewives by manu- 
facturing pelletized cattle feed from surplus 
meat meal. By September he expects to be- 
gin turning out these pellets, which he esti- 
mates will cut the cost of cattle feed about 
$10 a ton and reduce the importing of expen- 
sive feed, 

Donatello finds time to be active in com- 
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munity affairs, Judging for science fairs and 
garden clubs and taking scouts and school 
children through his plant. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society and the 
Association of Professional Engineers. 

He is married to the former Jean Land- 
strom of Anchorage. They have five children, 
three girls and two boys, ranging in age from 
4 to 17, (Elizabeth Ann, 17; George, 15; Mary 
Jean, 12; Ben, 10; Margaret Jo, 4). 


War on Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RICHARD (DICK) ICHORD 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Johnson administration has taken 
steps toward curbing the cancer of crime 
which is pervading our country by in- 
creasing proportions. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must contribute to a nationwide 
program if we are to be successful in 
making the cities and streets of our Na- 
tion safe and secure. Of course, local 
problems need local solutions, but the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice will 
enable police organizations to get at the 
grassroots and thus deepen our un- 
derstanding of the causes of crime and 
preventive means. 

Our citles grow. Crime rates rise, and 
the fear of our citizens becomes more in- 
tense. Fortunately, President Johnson 
is taking steps in the right direction, 
realizing that no society can be great un- 
less reverence for the law and obedience 
to the law are encouraged. Certainly, 
the keystone of public administration is 
effective law enforcement which depends, 
for the most part, upon well-trained, 
dedicated, adequately paid, and respected 
law enforcement officials. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend the 
President's concern for police training, 
and I submit for the Recorp an excellent 
editorial, “War On Crime,” from the 
April 21 edition of the Missourian, of 
Columbia, Mo.: 

WAR ON CRIME 

As a part of President Johnson’s program 
for accelerating crime prevention, Justice De- 
partment lawyers are preparing legislation to 
spend millions of Federal dollars on police 
training. 

The bill will request congressional appro- 
priations to expand the Police Academy run 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Local lawmen attending the FBI Academy 
receive training In modern crime detection 
and preventive techniques such as finger- 
printing, methods for keeping records on 
criminals and use of special equipment. 

Since only top men are sent by the local 
police departments, another part of the bill 
would give others a chance at specialized law 
enforcement training. 

Such policemen, the Justice Department 
has decided, can best be trained through col- 
leges and universities which have specialized 
courses in criminology. This added program 
would eliminate the extra expense of decen- 
tralizing the FBI Academy or establishing 
similar academies throughout the country. 
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Fighting crime effectively under modern 
conditions requires professional police who 
are expertly trained in many skills. 

President Johnson is taking a long-needed 
step in the right direction. 


Naive Approach to Weapons Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
sportsmen, gun collectors, and a host of 
citizens in the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict are writing me their protests 
against pending firearms legislation. In 
my opinion they have every reason to be 
concerned because of the far-reaching 
provisions of the legislation the admin- 
istration is supporting. 

The Midland Daily News, one of Mich- 
igan's fine daily newspapers, very ap- 
propriately calls this a “naive approach 
to weapons control.” The paper’s edi- 
torial on the subject follows: 

NAIVE APPROACH TO WEAPONS CONTROL 

Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
used most of his testimony this week in sup- 
port of the administration's gun control bill 
to attack the opposing view of the National 
Rifle Association. 

He appeared to have become carried away 
with his own words when he termed the bill 
as part of a “nationwide battle against rape, 
robbery, muggings, and murder.” 

Senator Roserr F. KENNEDY did no better 
in his testimony attacking the “massive pub- 
licity campaign as doing this Nation a 
great disservice. He added that the pro- 
posed bill would save hundreds of lives in 
this country. 

Let us examine what the bill is supposed 
to accomplish. It would require retail gun 
dealers to limit sales of hand guns to resi- 
dents of their States; raise the annual license 
fee for dealers; and give the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretion on who should be 
licensed to manufacture, import, or deal in 
deadly weapons covered by the Federal Fire- 
arms Act. 

Anyone who sincerely believes this legis- 
lation will save hundreds of lives or halt 
the illegal use of weapons is indeed naive. 

It is one thing to remember that the ac- 
cused slayer of the late President Kennedy 
used a mail order rifle. 

It is quite another to assume that an in- 
dividual, bent on assassination, will be un- 
able to get his hands on a weapon. 

Criminals do not abide by laws. It simply 
is not reasonable to expect them to obtain 
guns only from registered dealers. 

Legislation which will but harass legiti- 
mate owners of firearms represents useless 
activity on the part of Government officials. 
It would be better if the money required for 
enforcement would be spent upon more ade- 
quate investigation and prevention of crime. 

The major lesson learned at Dallas was 
that one branch of Government knew about 
& potentially dangerous character and did 
not effectively communicate with the other 
branch which was charged with guarding 
the life of the President. 

The Attorney General also failed to men- 
tion an important fact his state- 
ment that more than half the 8,500 murders 
each year are committed by firearms, many of 
them assurdly obtained by mail. 
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Omitted was the fact that most crimes of 
passion are committed by individuals who 
had a perfect right to own a weapon and 
who had no previous history of violence. 

A true answer to the crime problem is not 
easily found. It may be that some form of 
weapons control law is desirable—along with 
other measures. But it is too much to ex- 
pect that the mere passing of a law will 
be a panacea to the problems involved. 

There is much work to be done in crime 
prevention and this includes early detection 
of potential killers and the finding of some 
way to keep them from carrying out their 
self-assigned missions. 


Private Enterprise That Cares 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, a unique 
and highly worthwhile undertaking by 
the Insurance Co. of North America has 
come to my attention which vividly illus- 
trates how private enterprise can and is 
playing a significant role in aiding needy 
people throughout the world. 


Each time an agent sells an INA com- 
mercial package insurance policy, a 
CARE package is shipped for a needy 
person in one of 38 countries in Europe 
in the name of the agent. The higher 
the premium, the larger the CARE pack- 
age. 

It is my belief that such a worthwhile 
program deserves recognition and ap- 
plause. I am, therefore, placing in the 
ReEcorpD a special report on this program 
by Bradford Smith, Jr., president of the 
Insurance Co. of North America as well 
as an article which appeared in the St. 
Petersburg Independent discussing local 
participation in this project. The arti- 
cles follow: 

INSURANCE AGENTS. SHOW THEY CARE 

A dozen independent insurance agencies 
in St. Petersburg, Pinellas Park, and the gulf 
beaches haye become participants in the INA 
friendship program, a people-to-people hu- 
manitarian aid effort among 20,000 inde- 
pendent insurance agents and brokers in 
the United States and Canada, the Insurance 
Oo, of North America, and CARE (Coopera- 
tive for America Relief Everywhere). 

The program was initiated April 1. A 
CARE package is shipped to needy people in 
38 countries in Europe, South America, 
Africa, or Asia in the name of the inde- 
pendent agent each time he sells an INA 
commercial package policy. The size of the 
CARE package shipped is determined through 
a point system based on the annual pre- 
mium; the higher the premium, the larger 
the CARE package. The program has been 
specifically designed for commercial ac- 
counts, such as apartment houses, churches, 
hospitals, motels, office buildings, schools, 
colleges, merchants, funeral directors, and 
newspapers. 

Associated with the program from this area 
are the following agents: Earle W. Day & 
Associates, 2828 Central Avenue; Foley-Carter 
Insurance Go., 550- First Avenue North; 
Given & Bushman Insurance, 840 34th Aye- 
nue North; John B. Green Insurance, Inc., 
First Federal Building; Muller, Stratton & 
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Schroder, Inc., 2605 Ninth Street North; 
Mutual Insurance Agency of St. Petersburg, 
Inc., 1411 16th Street North; St. Petersburg 
Insurance Agency, 248 Third Street North; 
White & Associates, 5729 Central Avenue; 
Park Insurance Agency, 4250 Park Boulevard, 
Pinellas Park; The Fordham Agency, Inc., 
85 150th Avenue, Madeira Beach; Cotter 
Agency, Inc., 6705 Gulf Boulevard, St. Peters- 
burg Beach, and Victor J. Galinis Insurance 
pak 6705 Gulf Boulevard, St. Petersburg 
ach. 


A SPECIAL Report From BRADFORD SMITH, JR., 
PRESENT, INSURANCE Co. oF NORTH 
AMERICA 


We've noticed a rare phenomenon in the 
United States during the past year. Our 
children—so often criticized by adults—are 
teaching us a lesson in civilized behavior. 

They're asking probing questions. About 
American life. About worthwhile personal 
goals. About the business community and 
its role. They are searching for an opportu- 
nity to do something constructive * * * to 
give their careers a role in a com- 
plex and confusing world. 

The remarkable success of the Peace Corps 
is a living monument to the sensible ideal- 
ism of today's youth. It teaches a profound 
lesson in human relationships. 

Young people, in particular, May be inter- 
ested in a program of friendship here at 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

Starting April 1—as the result of a special 
program worked out with our 20,000 inde- 
pendent agents and brokers, from southern 
California to northern Canada—a GARE 
package is being shipped out to Europe, 
South America, Africa or Asia for every INA 
“package” policy sold in the United States 
and Canada, of the independent 
businessman who sold the package. 

His profit? The satisfying realization that 
another human being will have a dream ful- 
filled. That undernourished children in a 
remote Colombian village, for example, will 
soon receive 1,296 glasses of milk because of 
his interest. 

Our friendship program will continue 
through June. 

Tt is an unusual—and inspiring—example, 
we think, of the expanding horizons of this 
unusual group of men. We are proud to 
join with them in this unique people-to- 
people program, 

Baabronèb SMITH, Jr. 


Annual Awards Banquet of Archbishop 
Carroll High School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, last eve- 
ning in the Shoreham Hotel, the annual 
awards banquet of Archbishop Carroll 
High School was held, at which time a 
number of the student body were ac- 
corded recognition for their achieve- 
ments and participation in school events. 
The principal speaker at this event was 
Mr. Joseph San Fellipo, head of the 
school’s history department, and his talk 
to parents arid students was rich in 
thought and soul searching. Mr. San 
Fellipo’s remarks, which I believe are in- 
spiring, follow: 
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REMARKS BY Mr, JOSEPH SAN FELLIPO AT THE 
ARCHBISHOP CARROLL HIGH SCHOOL ANNUAL 
AWARDS BANQUET 


Tonight we are here to honor and to give 
awards to the doers of our student body—to 
those who by their own volition have laid to 
rest the outmoded idea that the schoolday 
spans only the hours of 9 to 3. These young 
men are living testimony to the fact that the 
schooldays begin when the first club meets 
in the morning and ends only when time pre- 
cludes further service to Archbishop Carroll 
High School. From a club meeting before 
classes to a football practice ending at sun- 
down; from serving Mass in the morning to 
ushering at a play at night, this is their 
schoolday. Their schedule reads like that of 
every student enrolled—9 to 2:56—but they 
are not satisfied by this, no matter how re- 
warding the classes within these hours. They 
demand more, they are entitled to more, and 
to our utmost capabilities, we, their teachers, 
and you, their parents, must give them these 
additional opportunities for enrichment. 
They are not satisfied with merely the rou- 
tine—though they recognize its values—they 
are seeking exhileration. President Johnson 
summarized it in his inaugural: It is the 
excitement of becoming, always becoming, 
trying, probing, falling, resting, and trying 
again, but always trying and always gain- 
ing.” This is what our students seek. 

Presuming upon my own experience over 
the past years at Carroll, I find four common 
threads woven throughout the lives of all of 
our students who are seeking what President 
Johnson calls “the excitement of becoming.” 
First, they possess a determination to live a 
life of service; second, they show a true love 
of their fellow man which in turn reflects 
their love of God; third, they exhibit an 
ability to laugh, to enjoy the life they are 
part of; and fourth, they display a personal 
decision to learn and grow in understanding. 
In summary, they are determined to live, 
love, laugh, and learn. Let us look at these 
traits. 

First, to live a life of service. All too 
often our attention is drawn to what I con- 
sider to be the minority of the youth of 
America. We hear of the rebellious youths 
who, having seen only a small of the 
world and the society in which they are to 
live, find it convenient to turn away from 
that society and to defy it and the stand- 
ards it has set. This is retreat. Second, we 
hear of the conformist youths who placidly 
sit on the sidelines waiting for graduation 
into the world and society. Unwilling to 
exert themselves, their sole aim becomes one 
of compromising with society. They hang a 
“Do not disturb” sign upon their minds 
and ignore all the turbulence and change 
around them. They close their eyes to ex- 
citement. They merely exist. The rebel- 
lious youth, the conformist youth, these we 
hear much about; but, overlooked too often, 
is the type of young man present tonight. 
These young men will not retreat from the 
world, nor will they blindly conform. They 
wish to dedicate themselves to the com- 
munity in which they live. They wish to 
serve their community by strengthening the 
good they see and by sharing in the respon- 
sibility of correcting its. weaknesses. They 
accept authority as exercised by others and 
appreciate the achievements of the genera- 
tions that have gone before, but they are 
quick to challenge authority if they see it 
used without justice or prudence. They are 
unwilling to say that the world they are to 
inherit is ideal. They have been charged 
with a challenge to take this world and to 
change it, not for the sake of change, but for 
its improvement. They recognize that the 
word “change” and the word “upheaval” are 
not always synonymous. Dedicated to prob- 
ing, challenging, changing, they willingly of- 
fer of their time and talents. Within the 
school community we see these students of- 
fering to serve. They could easily step aside 
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and leave to others the burdens of responsi- 
bility, but they prefer to assume their re- 
sponsibilities. They have volunteered for 
service and have performed in a manner that 
brings credit on themselves and our school. 
They have made a personal commitment to 
serve Carroll today; they make the same 
commitment of service to their parish, State, 
and Nation. 

Loye of their fellow man and of God is the 
second trait I have seen displayed by these 
young men. I have never known a student 
to volunteer to serve in any activity solely 
out of selfish ambition. The few who may 
have joined for this purpose have never suc- 
ceeded. They quickly find out that every 
organization at Carroll is permeated by a 
feeling of comradeship, by a sense of sharing 
in the probing, falling, resting, and trying 
again. We do not have, we do not want, 
one-man organizations at Carroll. A pri- 
mary purpose of every club or society must 
be to develop in the student an aware- 
ness of the dignity of his fellow students. 
Today they seek common goals of an imme- 
diate nature—victory over an opposing team, 
a round of applause at a recital, a trophy 
symbolizing efforts well done. From all of 
this grows the greater realization that all 
of them share a common goal of an ultimate 
nature: the achievement of heaven. 

The third common thread found running 
through the lives of those meriting awards 
is, I submit, the ability to laugh, to enjoy 
life, to secure a sense of satisfaction out of 
life. Those capable of work, mental or physi- 
cal, and who sit idly by and do nothing, exist 
in the world; they do not enjoy it. Enjoy- 
ment comes from the satisfaction of having 
acted, Enjoyment is participation; it is the 
giving of oneself. It involves work. Out of 
this work, whether it be training on an ath- 
letic team or writing for the newspaper, 
comes the sense of satisfaction, the feeling 
of enjoyment, the knowledge that they have 
given of themselves and the realization that, 
in turn, they have been part of a common 
enterprise, They have lived, they have 
loved, and they can laugh. 

Finally, In each student there can be found 
the desire to learn. They recognize the im- 
portance of their formal classroom training 
but they have also decided that other forms 
of training can augment this. Their energy 
is boundless, They go out for and partici- 
pate In physical training, joining a wrestling 
team, a track team, a tennis team, a golf 
team; they seek intellectual training through 
membership in the student council, the Na- 
tional Honor Society, the Crescent, the year- 
book, forensics, and the library club. Al- 
ready finding moral guidance in the cass- 
room they turn to the Sanctuary Society, 
the Catholic Student Mission Crusade and 
numerous other activities. Desiring to live 
a full life, and active life, they seek every 
outlet available. They seek to grow in 
knowledge and understanding, probing, fall- 
ing, resting, and trying again, but always 
gaining. 


Thus far I have directed myself to the 
question: What motivates the student? 
And I suggest that it is their desire to live, 
love, laugh and learn. Now, I would ask 
what can you, the parents, and we, the fac- 
ulty, do to encourage the students. 

To the parents I would suggest that you 


extracurricular pursuits, that you accept 
these pursuits as part of his total education. 
We must share in the enrichment of his life. 
By your example you are best able to train 
him in family life and in parish life. 
have the 


pursuits. The faculty 


E 


place you. Seize at every chance your op- 
portunities to complete your son's total edu 
cation. 
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To my colleagues of the faculty I offer 
only one suggestion. Let us continue to ex- 
pand the efforts we are already making to 
enrich the lives of our students. Let us 
join their parents in the effort to bring our 
students to the fulfillment of their potential. 
You, the Augustinians, members of an order 
dedictaed to the teaching of youth, we, the 
lay members of the faculty, dedicated to 
the same goal, must continue to realize that 
the education of the young man entrusted 
to us cannot be accomplished in 6 hours of 
classroom contact. We cannot at 3 o'clock, 
shift all responsibility back to the parents; 
we cannot on Friday, deny any further re- 
sponsibility until Monday morning. The 
primary responsibility for education is the 
parents, but we share in that responsibility. 
Regardless of the time of day or the day of 
the week, their actions form part of our his- 
tory. Our present students and the students 
who have preceded them and those who will 
follow them form part of our history. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson said: “There is properly no 
history, only biography.’ In a sense, the 
lives of our students form our history. 
Working together, parents, faculty and stu- 
dents, we shall write a history of Carroll 
that will give true and significant meaning 
to our motto for God and country.” 


Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OP ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the May 26 meeting of the Repub- 
lican policy committee, the committee 
voted not to endorse H.R. 7984, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965, in its present form. This action 
was taken because the rent supplement 
proposal that is contained in section 101 
of this bill is completely unacceptable. 
It is a complete departure from the ordi- 
nary American way of doing things. 

Today, in the New York Times, Mr. 
Arthur Krock has devoted his entire ar- 
ticle to section 101 of the housing and 
urban development bill. In this article 
he quotes at great length from the views 
that were filed by the minority members 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. He also states: 

The rent supplement plan is merely the 
latest, though the most extreme, expression 
of the political philosophy which would 
create an egalitarian socloeconomy, irrespec- 
tive of individual merit, with subsidies fi- 
nanced by the ambitious, the industrious, 
and the worthy. If section 101 is rejected 
by Congress, this will be the reason. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a very thought- 
provoking article regarding one of the 
most important questions that will be 
presented to Congress. It is imperative 
that every Member of Congress and 
every citizen carefully study this rent 
supplement proposal so that the full im- 
plication of its extreme provisions will be 
known and understood by all prior to the 
time that it is presented for a vote. 

Iam confident that the American pub- 
lic and this Congress will refuse to ac- 
cept this incredibly wide-open subsidy 
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proposal once they are fully advised as to 
its potential evils. 

In order that Mr. Krock’s fine article, 
the views of the minority members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
and the statement of the House Republi- 
can policy committee may be available 
to everyone, I am including them as part 
of these remarks. 

We cannot endorse, H.R. 7984, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965 in its present form. 

The administration's rent supplement 
proposal contained in section 101 of this 
bill is completely unacceptable. The 
proposal would kill the initiative of the 
American family to improve its living 
accommodations by its own efforts. It 
would kill the incentive for home owner- 
ship and would make renters the wards 
of the Government. It is a complete de- 
parture from the ordinary American way 
of doing things. 

From the outset of the hearings on 
this bill it has been apparent that section 
101, rent supplements, was in deep trou- 
ble. Even those persons who normally 
support broader housing legislation have 
been unrelenting in their criticism. 

The proposed program is essentially 
a subsidy for middle-income families in- 
cluding those well above median income 
level. It is a program without effective 
Standards and qualifications. 

We are certain that the American pub- 
lic will refuse to buy this incredibly wide 
open subsidy proposal once it is fully 
advised as to the potential evils of the 
program. This is a system of making 
the rent dollar of the beneficiary worth 
up to double or more the rent dollar of 
the unassisted taxpayer. It is unequal 
opportunity in housing by Government 
fiat. It is legislated discrimination 
against the self-sufficient citizen, 

The Republican policy committee 
urges that section 101, the rent supple- 
ment proposal, be stricken from the bill. 

The article and minority views follow: 
IN THE NATION: PAYING OTHER PEOPLE'S 

RENT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

Wasuincton, May 26,—Of all the legisla- 
tion proposed by President Johnson for the 
attainment of what he calls the Great So- 
ciety, none has raised a more basic issue of 
political philosophy than section 101 of the 
administration's housing and urban devel- 
opment bill. This sets forth the rent sup- 
plement plan whereby the difference be- 
tween one-fourth of the income of an appli- 
cant for decent housing and its fair market 
rental would be made up by Government sub- 
Bidies extracted from the taxpayers in gen- 
eral. 

THE MINORITY REPORT 

Although the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency approved the measure by 
& vote of 26 to 7, grounds for a much stronger 
opposition to section 101, when it reaches 
the floor, have been supplied by the minority 
members of the committee. After a doc- 
trinal attack on the rent supplement plan as 
the way to economic integration of hous- 
ing and to the socialistic state, the minority 
report exposes serious flaws af draftmanship 
which could be exploited by the Administra- 
tor of the program to calculate supplemental 
rent subsidies on the test of what housing 
an applicant wants instead of what he actu- 
ally needs. 

While such a flagrant abuse of authority 
is improbable, the wording of the adminis- 
tration bill does make it possible. But among 
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the sounder points in the minority report 
are these: 

The [subsidy] formula kills the incentive 
of the American family to improve ite living 
accommodations by its own efforts. A family 
with $250 a month income could live in a 
$100 a month apartment and pay rent of only 
$62.50. The disincentive to improve accom- 
modations is readily apparent. It can live in 
the same $100 a month apartment with $150 
a month income as it could if it increased its 
income to $400 a month. 

To own one’s own home, no matter how 
modest, is the goal of the typical American 
family. The rent supplement kills that in- 
centive. Why strive to own a $7,500 home 
when for approximately the same monthly 
outlay for housing (under FHA home-pur- 
chase underwriting standards) it could rent 
a dwelling unit (which, by current esti- 
mates, will cost the Government $12,500 to 
$25,000 to construct) ? 

“We were told by the Housing Adminis- 
tor * * * that [this] is an experimental pro- 
gram. But involved is authorization [for 
him] to enter into 40-year contracts with ap- 
proved housing owners to pay them rent 
subsidies in amounts not exceeding $50 mil- 
lion prior to July 1, 1966, which maximum 
would be increased by $50 million on July 1 
in each of the years 1966, 1967, and 1968. * * + 
By fiscal year 1968, $200 million-a-year an- 
nual payment contracts would be outstand- 
ing, extending for 40 years * * * or poten- 
tially an $8 billion program that could ex- 
tend to the year 2008, To us, that is a whale 
of an ‘experimental’ program.” 

IMPLICATIONS 


“Moreover, section 101 states that a family 
must first pay 25 percent of its income for 
rent before receiving * * * Federal rent sup- 
plements. * * * The rent gougers and ab- 
sentee slum landlords in urban areas would 
waste little time [in demanding the same 
percentage of their tenants.] Their justif- 
cation * * *? The national standard set by 
the Federal Government. * * * Precedent 
for [such] widespread landlords’ checks on 
tenant income * * * would be found in the 
proposed means test [which, according to 
testimony by the Housing Administrator], is 
to be employed in administering rent supple- 
ments. * * * The profound economic and 
social effects [of a private rental require- 
ment of 25 percent of income] can be seen 
in administration testimony * * * that in 
1960 the typical American family paid 13.6 
percent of its income for rent.“ 


UNEQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


“This [the rent supplement plan] is a 
system of making the rent dollar of the 
beneficiary worth up to double or more the 
rent dollar of the unassisted taxpayer. It is 
unequal opportunity in housing by Govern- 
ment fiat. It is legislated discrimination 
against the self-sufficient citizen.” 

To which could be added that the rent 
supplement plan is merely the latest, though 
the most extreme, expression of the political 
philosophy which would create an egalitarian 
socioeconomy, irrespective of individual 
merit, with subsidies financed by the ambi- 
tious, the industrious, and the worthy. If 
section 101 is rejected by Congress, this 
will be the reason. 

For, though the adverse points made by 
the committee minority are weakened only 
by the exaggeration of a couple of them, 
the real issue is whether the Federal Union 
is to undergo its greatest transformation 
thus far into a collectivist state. 


Mrxonrrr Views 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S RENT SUPPLEMENT 
PROPOSAL 
Introduction : 

The administration’s rent supplement 


proposal contained in section 101 of this bill 
is foreign to American 


concepts. 
The proposal kills the incentive of the 
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to 
by its own efforts. 
ti 


housing through Government subsidy. 
It is the way of the socialistic state. 
Killing incentive 


Under section 101(d) of the bili, the 
Housing Administrator may subsidize a ten- 
ant’s rent in an amount up to the difer- 
ence between the fair market rental for the 
unit and one-fourth of the tenant's income, 

That formula kills the incentive of the 
American family to improve its living ac- 
commodations by its own efforts. A family 
with $3,000 a year income—$250 a month— 
could live in a $100 a month apartment and 
pay rent of only $62.50 a month (one-fourth 
of Income) with the Government providing 
a subsidy of $37.50 a month (difference be- 
tween one-fourth of tenant’s income and 
market rent for the unit), The disincentive 
of the family to improve its housing accom- 
modations is readily apparent. Should that 
$250 a month family’s income increase to 
$300 a month, its rent payment would in- 
crease to $75 a month, and the Federal sub- 
sidy would drop to $25 a month. And, of 
course, if the family’s income increased to 
$400 a month, it would pay the full market 
rent of $100 a month as one-fourth of family 
income of $400 a month would equal full 
market rent for the unit. In other words, 
the family with $250 a month income has 
no incentive to improve its living accommo- 
dations by increasing its earnings to enable 
it to rent better accommodations, It can 
live in the same accommodations with $250 
a month income as it could if it Increased 
its income to $400 a month. 

The formula also produces another type of 
disincentive to a family improving its living 
accommodations by its own efforts. That 
$250-a-month-income family might decide 
it wants to live in a $200-a-month apart- 
ment instead of the $100-a-month unit. Un- 
der the formula it could do so. And under 
the other proposed provisions of this section, 
this still would be true. The primary re- 
quirement for a qualified tenant is that he 
be unable to obtain standard privately owned 
housing at a rental no more than one-fourth 
of his income. As far as the proposed law 
is concerned, that standard housing could be 
standard housing suitable to the tenant's 
needs or suitable to his desires. The adminis- 
trator could decide either way. The family 
would pay the same one-fourth of its income 
as rent or $62.50 a month and the Govern- 
ment would pay an increased subsidy of 
$137.50 a month to make up the balance of 
the fair market rent for the unit. Under the 
formula the way to better housing is increas- 
ed Federal subsidy rather than increased 
individual effort. 

When another head of a family earning 
$400 a month and paying $100-a-month 
rent—without any help from Uncle Sam— 
saw that his neighbor, earning far less than 
he, was able to move into a much better 
apartment with no increase in his rent pay- 
ments, he suddenly would wake up to the 
possibility of the fomula. This family, 
otherwise eligible for rent supplements, by 
free choice could be living in standard but 
crowded quarters. The head of the family 
simply does not want to allocate more than 
$100 a month of his income to housing. 
With the balance of his income he prefers 
to enjoy other amenities of life, such as a 
second car or an extra week's vacation. Rent 
supplement is his easy way out. He would 
be eligible for subsidy in a more expensive 
apartment. He, too, would move to the $200- 
a-month apartment. He would continue to 
pay only 100 a month of this income as rent 
because the Government would provide the 
other $100 a month necessary to cover the 
market rent for the unit. 
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This formula is a formula for killing the 
American incentive system of improving one’s 
lot by one’s own effort. This would be keep- 


ing up with the Joneses yia Federal subsidies. 


Threat to homeownership 


To own one’s own home, no matter how 
modest, is the goal of the typical American 
family. The rent supplement kills the in- 
centive of s family to achieve that goal. Un- 
der FHA underwriting standards a family 
with $3,000-a-year income can afford to pur- 
chase a home costing 244 times that amount 
or a $7,500 home. The housing cost of such 
a home would approximate $60 a month. 
But as noted in the Illustration above, the 
$3,000-a~year family by paying $62.50 a 
month as rent could live in a partially fed- 
erally subsidized $100-a-month rental unit. 
The cost of such a dwelling unit would ap- 
proximate $12,500. Or, as above noted, that 
same family could also live in a $200-a- 
month rental unit and pay only $62.50 of its 
income a month as rent with the balance of 
$137.50 paid by the Government under the 
rent supplement formula. The cost of the 
$200-a-month rental unit would approxi- 
mate $25,000. Why would a family strive to 
own a $7,500 home when for approximately 
the same monthly outlay for housing it 
could rent a $12,500 or $25,000 cost dwelling 
unit? Not alone would the rent supplement 

kill incentive for homeownership, 
it also would be a powerful incentive for a 
family to discontinue howeownership. and 
become a renter on the Federal dole. That 
runs counter to the American way of life. 


Absurd formula 


Although the subsidy formula contains no 
dollar amount limitations, indirectly there 
is a dollar limitation because of the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount per unit in the FHA 
section 221(d)(3) program. This is the ex- 
isting FHA program which would have to be 
utilized in financing the project. That 
maximum mortgage amount under existing 
law is $29,000 for a three or more bedroom 
unit, in an elevator-type building in a high 
cost area. This would be left unchanged in 
this bill for a three-bedroom unit but would 
be increased to $32,987.50 per unit for a four 
or more bedroom unit under the provisions 
of section 203(d) of this bill. Such a four- 
bedroom, two-and-a-half-bath unit would 
rent for approximately $315 a month. A 
large, qualified tenant family with only $250- 
a-month income could live in such a unit 
with the Government paying a subsidy of 
$252.50 a month to make up the balance of 
the market rent for this unit. 

But even this does not measure the full 
amount of Federal subsidy that could be 
paid. Under FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
grams, the mortgage limitation is satisfied 
if the average mortgage for the units in the 
project does not exceed the mortgage limita- 
tion per unit. FHA insured projects can and 
do have penthouses and our theoretical proj- 
ect would be no exception. It could have a 

penthouse costing $100,000 and renting for 
2800 a month. 

The occupant could be a large family eligi- 
ble for rent supplements, with its entire in- 
come derived solely from public assistance 
payments. Under section 101(d) of this bill 
the tenant's income for purposes of the 
formula is the “tenant’s income as deter- 
mined by the Administrator pursuant to pro- 
cedures and regulations established by him" 
[emphasis supplied]. With this discretion- 
ary authority the Housing Administrator 
might determine that public assistance pay- 
ments should not be included in tenant's 
income for purposes of the formula. Accord- 
ingly, this family’s income would be zero. 
Applying the formula, one-fourth of the 
tenant's zone income equals zero, so the 
tenant would pay no rent. Under the form- 
ula the Federal rent supplement may not ex- 
ceed the difference between one-fourth of the 
tenant’s income and the fair market rental 
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for the unit. So zero (one-fourth of the 
tenant’s zero income) from $800 a month 
(the fair market rental) leaves the Govern- 
ment paying the full $800 a month market 
rent as a subsidy. The welfare family can 
live in the luxurious penthouse. 

Fantastic? Of course the results are fan- 
tastic. Ridiculous? Of course the results 
are ridiculous. Absurd? Of course, the re- 
sults are absurd. But they square with the 
rent supplement formula. It shows just how 
fantastic, how ridiculous, and how absurd 
that formula is: 

Surely the Congress could devise more sen- 
sible limitations than the wideopen, so- 
Cialistic subsidy formula contained in sec- 
tion 101 of the bill. The Housing Adminis- 
trator submitted testimony to the commit- 
tee (p. 255 of hearings) that under the rent 
supplement program: 

“It should be possible to accommodate fam- 
ilies with incomes of between $3,500 and 
$6,000 in larger cities and between $3,000 and 
$5,000 in smaller cities where costs are gen- 
erally lower.” 

If that really is the objective of the pro- 
gram, then why not write those limitations 
into the law? 


Economie integration 


From a social standpoint, few would argue 
that one man's rental dollar should buy as 
much in the way of shelter as another's, 
within the same general area of our country. 
Moreover, we can support the goal of those 
who view with alarm the proliferation of 
drab Federal housing ghettos, built to ac- 
commodate a rigid and disheartening pack- 
ing together of computerized equals. 

But, in the disguise of calling for action 
against these pockets of federally sponsored 
sameness in our cities and towns that have 
low-rent public housing, the administration 
has recommended a program that would 
force—with the power of the Federal dollar 
what we choose to term “across-the-board 
economic integration.” This runs through 
the thinking on the rent supplement pro- 
posal, as well as the yarious land development 
programs contained within other sections of 
this bill. 

Within broad areas of our Nation, un- 
touched by the Federal housing dollar, we 
would argue with those who support an 
initial allocation of $8 billion for the pur- 
pose of creating a national system of unequal 
opportunity in housing. We oppose the 
view of those who would move the $2,000-a- 
year family in the apartment next door to 
the $5,000-a-year tenant, and into the $15,- 
000-a-year neighborhood, solely through rent 
subsidies. Moreover, we seriously question 
whether the man paying $150 a month for 
an apartment would understand why his 
next door neighbor should receive equal 
value for half the rent. From a social stand- 
point, there is far more to neighborhood 
preference than the monthly cost of one’s 
dwelling. In short, as the respected Hous- 
ing Affairs Letter of April 16, 1965, put it: 
“Can this world’s economic lions and eco- 
nomic lambs lie down en masse in the same 
veldt?” 

Keep in mind, it has been made abun- 
dantly clear that rent supplements would be 
a nationwide program. On May 17, during 
the final stage of hearings on this bill, Con- 
gressman CLawson asked the Housing Ad- 
ministrator, “This is going to be a rather 
broad program, then, is it not, if we are going 
to move the rent supplement program in all 
areas involved?” 

Mr. Weaver. “Yes, this will be, of course, 
nationwide.” 


Upper middle income families 

Under date of April 21, 1965, the Housing 
Agency submitted to the subcommittee, a 
table showing income which would 
be set for individual cities in administering 
the rent supplement program, The setting 
of such income ceilings is purely discretion- 
ary with the Administrator. From this table 
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it is readily apparent the Housing Admin- 
istrator will substantially breach the na- 
tional median family income See in the 
case of large families. Here are the income 
limits the Administrator proposes to set for 
such families in several of the larger cities: 


PRUSAS e $6, 900 
py OOo TR pages Lae a ES apd SES Sy 8, 050 
PUGH UY S ood es eecea ee E 7, 150 
C1 6. 600 
Sole òv1: ak 6, 650 
Sen Auteno la 6. 450 
ee ne oe eee 8, 300 
Paternon, Nala cc ial ies nee corp non 8, 100 
New: York, City 8, 900 
SSC OO TATS 8, 750 
Sagi, enn d 7, 850 


Whereas the national median income for 
all families ($6,249) as shown by census data 
is total family income, the Hi Admin- 
istrator is not bound by any such specific 
definition. Quite to the contrary, section 
101(d) provides that income of the tenant 
shall be “the tenant's income as determined 
by the Administrator pursuant to procedures 
and regulations established by him.” From 
total family income the Administrator could 
and doubtless would make one or more ex- 
clusions from total family income and there- 
by reduce the amount of family income that 
would be counted under the rent supplement 
proposal. Precedent for this exists in the 
public housing program. For instance, in 
New York City up to $2,400 of income earned 
by secondary wage earners (wife, children, 
etc.) in the family, can be excluded from 
the family’s total income for purposes of 
determining eligibility and rent payments. 
Should the Administrator make a similar 
exclusion for the rent supplement program, 
the New York City family income limit of 
$8,900, as shown in the above table, actually 
could mean that the total family income was 
$8,900 plus $2,400 excluded income, or a 
total, actual income family limit of $11,300. 
In other words, the rent supplement pro- 
posal can reach well up into the middle- 
income family level. 

Public housing jeopardized 

It is little wonder public housing propo- 
nents are greatly disturbed by the Adminis- 
tration’s rent supplement (See 
testimony of the president of the National 
Association of Housing & Redevelopment Offi- 
cials, p. 425 of the hearings.) The rent sup- 
plement program could run the public hous- 
ing program right out of business, because 
Federal subsidies under rent supplements 
can be far larger per month, per unit than 
is possible under public housing. Under the 
public housing program the Federal subsidy 
is limited to the amount necessary to pay 
principal and Interest over a 40-year period on 
cost of the unit. There is no such subsidy 
limitation under the rent supplement pro- 
gram where the subsidy can cover not alone 
principal and interest costs of the unit over 
a 40-year period, but also practically all of 
the operating costs as well. Needless to say, 
rent supplements can also run the coopera- 
tive housing, and 221(d)(3) subsidized in- 
terest rate programs out of business. 

In short, the rent supplement program 
has a Federal subsidy potential that no 
other Federal housing program can even 
come close to matching. 

Eight-billion-dollar experiment 

We were told by the Housing Adminis- 
trator, as well as by other witnesses, that the 
Administration’s rent supplements consti- 
tutes an experimental program. But in- 
volved in the proposal is the authorization 
for the Housing Administrator to enter into 
40-year contracts with approved housing 
owners to pay them rent subsidies in 
amounts not $50 million prior to 
July 1, 1966, which maximum amount would 
be increased by $50 million on July 1 in each 
of the years 1966, 1967, and 1968. In other 
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words, by fiscal year 1968, $200 million a year 
payment contracts could be outstanding, ex- 
tending for 40 years. Potentially, that 
makes it an 88 billion program that could 
extend to the year 2008. To us, that is a 
whale of an experimental program. 

When queried about this $8 billion poten- 
tial contract cost, the Housing Adminis- 
trator stated that there was “some exaggera- 
tion” in the figures. He referred to it as a 
$200 million contract authorization pro- 
gram. But turn to page 235 of the hearings. 
Note the table submitted by the Housing 
Administrator showing the estimated cost 
of the rent supplement program for a 100- 
unit project. Here we find his estimate is 
that the aggregate rent supplements for this 
100-unit project over 40 years will amount 
to $944,000. That is $9,440 per unit. Since 

is supposed to be a 500,000 unit pro- 
gram, the cost of this program alone, based 
on these figures, is $4.72 billion. We leave it 
to the reader to decide for himself which of 
the two cost estimates of the Administrator 
more accurately reflect the probable cost of 
the program. oe 

Assuming appropriation and contracting 
of the full Keane requested ($200 million 
multiplied by 40 years) there can be no 
question that the potential cost of the pro- 
gram is $8 billion. With this program 
dressed up in a $200 million outfit, Congress 
is confronted with an $8 billion Trojan 
horse. 

The means test 


Additionally, we are puzzled that those 
who for years have objected to the means test 
on any and all social p administered 
by Federal, State, and local governments have 
now reversed themselves by embracing the 
means test explicit in the rent supplement 
program. 

Heretofore, means tests have been admin- 
istered by various levels of government in 
an effort to insure that those with higher in- 
comes and readily available assets would be 
ineligible for programs aimed at assisting 
those who couldn't afford the minimum re- 
quirements of food, shelter, and medical serv- 
ices. Although many charged that such 
tests were socially obnoxious, nevertheless 
they were aimed at maintaining a degree of 
equity for the indigent and low-income indi- 
viduals and families in the total allocation 
of resources by the taxpaying public. In 
short, the means test has been restricted to 
indigents and those with low incomes in 
order equitably to carry out various social 
programs of public assistance. 

Under the Administration's rent supple- 
ment proposal, however, we find means tests 
applying to those with incomes reaching far 
up into the moderate income levels. If such 
a test were condemned as socially obnoxious 
before, consistency requires that they be sim- 
ilarly treated with regard to implementation 
of a rent supplement program, Under this 
proposal, however, the means test does not 
have in its defense a proper allocation of 
public assistance funds aimed at the most 
needy among our citizens. 

To those who doubt that such means tests 
will de employed by HHFA in connection 
with rent supplements, we direct your atten- 
tion to the Housing Administrator's colloquy 
with an Frvo, found on 263 
of the hearings, with regard to a hypothetical 
situation involving an investigation. 

Mr. Frno, All right. How would I be in 
difficulty if you do not police it or investigate 
it, supervise it and watch me? 

“Mr. Weaver. You will be in difficulty be- 
cause there will be spot checks, as there al- 
ways are on these activities, and if this were 
found, you would be in difficulty for having 
made a false statement. I think you would 
be subject to quite a bit of criminal prose- 
cution as well as being put out of the par- 
ticular project. 

“Mr. Fino, My time is up. 
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“Mr. Weaver. And there is one other check, 
too, which I hate to say. 

“Mr. Fino. What is that? 

“Mr, Weaver. But your friends and neigh- 
bors would be very much concerned about 
this. They are the best investigators that 
you have in these projects.” 

Upon request, the Housing Administrator 
supplied for the record the estimated man- 
hours needed to investigate a prospective list 
of 100 approved applications for rent sup- 
plements. According to the Administrator, 
in just 77 areas of the country where there 
are FHA field offices, these investigations 
would be performed by employees of the 
HHFA. In all other areas, such investiga- 
tions would be contracted for with em- 
ployees and representatives of non-Federal 
organizations which could be either public 
or private. It was conceded by proponents 
in committee that Pinkerton's National De- 
tective Agency could be such an eligible 
private agency. 

The following comprise just a few of the 
tests that would be required, as submitted 
by the Administrator: 

1. Check of incomes for 100 approved 
cases: Check W-2 forms presented, or if no 
W-2 forms telephone or send form letter to 
employer to determine if applicant is within 
the income limit for the area. 

2. Check of assets on 100 approved cases: 
Check to see that the form and certification 
as to assets is complete and assets are within 
prescribed limit. 

There can be no doubt that rent supple- 
ments would direct a means test at middle- 
income families, in support of a highly ques- 
tionable social goal, while employing “friends 
and neighbors” in the very unfriendly and 
unneighborly role of informers. 

Birth of national rental standards 


Nowhere in the hearings has the adminis- 
tration shown evidence that it has studied 
the impact rent supplements would have on 
the prevailing patterns of rental rates, With 
the formula for virtually open-end subsidies, 
what would hold back limited-dividend and 
nonprofit organizations from t. ilding far 
more expensive multiunit apartment dwell- 
ings than those anticipated by the adminis- 
tration, with the consequent adverse impact 
on nonsubsidized rents? Indeed, under the 
language of section 101, the greatest rewards 
would derive to those organizations and ten- 
ants who build and occupy the most costly 
units. 

Moreover, section 101 states that a family 
must first pay 25 percent of its income for 
rent before receiving any assistance from the 
Federal Government in the form of rent sup- 
Plements. If this section were enacted, every 
landlord in the Nation could demand of his 
tenants that they pay 25 percent of their 
total family income for rent. Their justifica- 
tion for such a demand? The national stand- 
ards set by the Federal Government. Anyone 
paying less, it could be claimed, would be 
paying less than he should. Such a standard 
rule of thumb would put enormous pressure 
on millions of tenants, many of whom volun- 
tarily devote far less than 25 percent of their 
income for rent. The rent gougers and ab- 
sentee slum landlords in urban areas would 
waste little time taking advantage of this. 

That this could have a profound economic 
and social impact can be seen by the admin- 
Istratlon's testimony on page 218, where it is 
stated that the median gross monthly rent 
for families in the United States, according 
to the 1960 census was $71. The median na- 
tional family income for that same year was 
$6,249. From this, the typical American fam- 
ily paid 13.6 percent of its income for rent— 
a little more than half of that proposed as 
the “norm” in the bill. 

The precedent for widespread landlord 
checks on tenants’ income conveniently 
would be found in the proposed means test 
to be employed in administering rent sup- 
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plements. On page 262 of the hearings, the 


order to determine a tenants’ 
eligibility for rent supplements. In most 
cases, these forms would be surrendered to 
non-Government employees. Where this is 
impossible, “telephone or send form letter to 
employer to determine if applicant is within 
the income limit.” 

Can even the most cautious analyst deny 
the opportunities this opens to unscrupulous 
landlords? 


WHO IS HOODWINKING WHOM? 


From the outset of the hearings, it was 
apparent that section 101, rent supplements, 
was in deep trouble. Throughout the hear- 
ings, even those witnesses who normally sup- 
port broader housing legislation were un- 
relenting in their criticism. 

In a last-minute attempt to bail out the 
floundering rent supplement program, the 
committee eliminated the income floor for 
those eligible to receive Federal rent pay- 
ments. That this change is illusory and an 
attempt to hoodwink Congress can be seen 
by the Housing Administrator's answer to a 
question by Senator DoucLas during the Sen- 
ate hearings, “Is there any reason why rent 
subsidies could not work for poor families, 
if the committee should decide to lower the 
income floor below 83,000?“ 

“Mr. Weaver. In the first place it goes back 
to something you said earlier and that is 
while we do have a volume of both limited 
dividend and nonprofit corporations which 
are ready and able to carry out the rent 
supplementation in the middle-income fields, 
it is my strong feeling that first many of 
these groups, certainly the limited-dividend 
groups are out, and many of the well-moti- 
vated nonprofit groups are really not in a 
position to take on all the management prob- 
lems that are indigenous to this particular 
area of low-income manaegment.” 

As if to underline this, in answer to a 
similar question from Senator PROXMIRE, 
“Why wouldn't they (low-income families) 
be the ones to get rent subsidies?” the Hous- 
ing Administrator answered: 

“You are not going to get the limited 
dividend companies building and adequately 
managing houses in the low-income seg- 
ment.” 

From these candid admissions by the Hous- 
ing Administrator during the Senate hear- 
ings, we leave it to the reader of this report 
to decide for himself the extent to which 
the most needy families would benefit by 
the committee action in eliminating the 
income floor from the original administra- 
tion bill. 

As we have pointed out, while the open-end 
formula in the amended bill would permit 
flagrant abuses within both the lower and 
upper income brackets, the basic socioeco- 
nomic inequities remain. 


Conclusion 


On page 178 of the hearings the Housing 
Administrator, speaking of the rent supple- 
ment program, states: 

“This program has received the greatest 
attention among the President's housing 
recommendations. It is a vital part of the 
proposed administration bill.” 

In our opinion the President has been 
sold a bill of goods. We cannot believe that 
he would buy“ such an incredibly wide 
Open subsidy proposal had he been fully ad- 
vised as to the potential evils of the pro- 
gram. This is a system of making the rent 
dollar of the beneficiary worth up to double 
or more the rent dollar of the unassisted 
taxpayer. It is unequal opportunity in hous- 
ing by government flat. It is legislated dis- 
crimination against the self-sufficient citi- 
zen. 

We are certain the American public will 
not “buy” such nonsense as is contained in 
this proposal. 
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We hope that the Congress, alerted to the 
pitfalls of the proposal, will reject it, 
Section 101, the rent supplement proposal, 
should be stricken from the bill. 
PauL A, Fino. 
James HARVEY. 
W. E. Brock, 
BURT L. TALCOTT. 
DEL CLAWSON, 
ALBERT W. JOHNSON. 
J. WOLIAM STANTON. 
CHESTER L. Mize. 


A Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
observance of Memorial Day it is fitting 
and proper that our thoughts should 
turn to those who made the supreme 
sacrifice that we who remain might en- 
joy freedom and liberty. 

In this connection, I have received 
from Mr. Lawrence Timbers, a con- 
stituent of mine, a very fine tribute which 
he read on May 16, 1965, to the con- 
ference of the first district of the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, Seattle, Wash. 
Because this tribute expresses so well the 
thoughts which should be with every 
American as we observe Memorial Day I 
include at this point in the Recorp that 
tribute: 


A DEDICATION 


(A chaplain's address over the graves of 
marines who fought on Iwo Jima) 


Here before us lie the bodies of comrades 
and friends—men who until yesterday or 
last week, laughed with us, joked with us, 
trained with us. 

Men who were on the same ship with us 
and went over the sides with us. Men who 
fought with us and feared with us. 

Somewhere in this plot may lle the man 
who could have discovered the cure for 
cancer, 

Under one of these Christian crosses, or 
beneath a Jewish Star of David, there may 
rest now a man who was destined to be a 
great prophet, to find a way for all to live 
in plenty. 

Now, they lie here silently in this sacred 
soil and we gather to consecrate this earth 
to their memory. 

To speak in memory of such men is not 
easy. 

These men have done their job well, 

7 They have paid the ghastly price of free- 
om. 

If that freedom he once again lost, as it 
was after the last war, the unforgivable 
blame will be ours, not theirs. 

So it is we, the living, who are here to be 
dedicated and consecrated. 

We dedicate ourselves first to live together 
in peace, the way they fought and are buried 
in this war. 

When the final cross has been placed in the 
last cemetery, once again there will be those 
to whom profit is more important than peace, 
who will insist that it is better to trade with 
the enemies of mankind than, by crushing 
them, to lose their profit. 

To you who sleep here silently, we give 
our promise. 


We shall not listen. 


We shall not forget that some of you were 
burnt with oil that came from American 
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wells, that many of you were killed by shells 
fashioned from American steel. 

We that, when once again men 
seek to profit at our expense, we shall remem- 
ber how you looked as we placed you 
reverently in the ground. 

Thus, do we consecrate ourselves, the liv- 
ing, to carry on the struggle you began. 

Out of this will come, we promise, the 
birth of a new freedom for the sons of men 
everywhere. 


More on Jet Noise, Part IV—the NASA 
Aircraft Noise Research Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
fourth in a series of remarks to my 
colleagues concerning the problem of 
aircraft noise control and the importance 
of giving recognition to the problem as 
one which is national in scope. On May 
6, 1965, I addressed the House on the 
subject of aircraft noise abatement gen- 
erally—see ReEcorp, pages 9363-9365. 
When I introduced H.R. 7981, a bill to 
amend section 303(a) of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to 
provide for a program of research and 
development by NASA to reduce aircraft 
noise, and H.R. 7982, a bill to amend sec- 
tion 302 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to provide for the elimination of 
aircraft noise, and for other purposes. 

On May 13 under “Extension of Re- 
marks” in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
addressed myself to the subject “Jet 
Noise—Opens the Floodgates of Litiga- 
tion”—see RECORD, A 2377, in which I 
pointed out that there were already 180 
lawsuits in 18 States with claims of over 
$20 million, and on May 20 to the sub- 
ject “More on Jet Noise: NASA Confer- 
ence on Aircraft Operating Proce- 
dures’—see Recorp, A2533—referring 
to a conference at Langley Research 
Center, Hampton, Va., which I was priv- 
ileged to attend. It was after this con- 
ference that I decided to report to you 
on the NASA aircraft noise research 
program. 

The following is the first section of a 
report delivered by NASA to the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
and the Senate Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Space Sciences and explains the 
current program of research in this 
field. It is only by the continuation and 
encouragement of research programs 
such as this by the Federal Government 
that we can find the means to alleviate 
the problem of aircraft noise: 

Section I. THE NASA Arrcrarr Norse RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAM AND Irs RELATION TO THE 
ATRPORT COMMUNTTY NOISE PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

Noise is often an objectionable byproduct 
of aircraft operation at airports and in flight. 
While the disturbance of people, particularly 
in communities near „is commonly 
known, and a few isolated incidents of ac- 
coustical damage to property have been pub- 
licized, aircraft noice can also be a serious 
physiological hazard to operations personnel, 
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and can induce failure in certain aircraft 
structures. For these reasons, the aircraft 
noise problem is of great importance, and 
broad coordinated efforts at its alleviation 
are underway by the NASA, the FAA, the 
DOD, the aircraft and engine manufacturers, 
and institutional and commercial research 
organizations, 

Unfortunately, the airport community 
noise problem is strongly rooted in the im- 
placable laws of physics and economics, and 
no simple panacea is likely to be found. 
While it is expected that advances in tech- 
nology will make it possible to evolve an ef- 
cient combination of aircraft, engine, operat- 
ing procedure, airport, and community de- 
signs that will result in aircraft noise ex- 
posures that are acceptable to the airport 
community, the heavy investments in exist- 
ing aircraft equipment, airport installations, 
and community properties are likely to be 
the controlling factor on the rate and ex- 
tent of application of an effective solution. 
At the same time, It is necessary to recognize 
that all methods for the development of air- 
craft thrust involve airflow processes that 
also generate noise, and that it ts unlikely 
that the successful development and appli- 
cation of the most promising noise reduc- 
tion concepts to new aircraft and engine de- 
signs and operating procedures can provide 
an acceptable noise level for all airport com- 
munities and permit the healthy growth of 
alr transportation, unless there is also an 
appropriate control or adjustment of com- 
munity property uses in certain critical areas 
around airports. On the other hand, the un- 
timely imposition by airport communities of 
arbitrary restrictions on aircraft noise in 
terms of limits on fight paths, power settings, 
times of operation, etc., may not provide a 
truly satisfactory nolse exposure for com- 
munity inhabitants, short of a serlous eco- 
nomic compromise or substantial abandon- 
ment of air transport operations. 

Under these circumstances, there is a 
growing understanding that efforts at a 
practicable and mutually effective solution 
will need to be evolutionary in nature, and 
involve a dedicated attack on all major as- 
pects of the problem, These include the 
acquisition of definitive information on the 
manner in which aircraft noises are gen- 
erated and propagated, and the associated 
development of eficient methods for the re- 
duction of adverse aircraft noise at its 
source; the establishment of safe and effi- 
cient aircraft operating procedures that min- 
imize and control the exposure of airport 
community property to undesirable aircraft 
noise; and the provision of a rational under- 
standing of the specific aircraft noise factors 
which produce subjective annoyance for 
various activities and environments of a 
community population, and of optimum 
methods for the control and adjustment of 
community property usage in critical noise 
areas in the vicinity of the airport, 

For each of these three major approaches 
to å solution of the airport community noise 
problem, the following sections describe the 
nature of the problems involved, review the 
current state of applicable knowledge, and 
outline the research efforts that are under- 
way by the NASA for the resolution of these 
problems. The technical details of specific 
NASA research programs in these flelds are 
patient in a supplement to these discus- 

ons. 


AIRCRAFT NOISE GENERATION AND REDUCTION 
AT THE SOURCE 


Research by the NASA on the noise charac- 
teristics of conventional aircraft propellers 
has brought the understanding of their noise 
generating phenomena to an advanced stage 
where the effective methods for noise reduc- 
tion are reasonably well understood. The 
application of such information to a con- 
temporary turbopropeller powered transport 
aircraft in its design stages has successfully 
demonstrated the improvements in noise 
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characteristics that can be achieved. Since 
the velocity of the propeller tips is of prime 
importance in the control of the radiated 
noise from propeller-driven aircraft, this re- 
quires special selection and matching of the 
propellers, engines, and airframes in the 
design stages, and frequently cannot be well 
exploited as a modification to other existing 
propeller-driven aircraft. This technology is 
not fully applicable to ducted propellers that 
are of interest as lift devices for certain 
classes of vertical and short takeoff and 
landing aircraft. It is expected, however, 
that the results of current investigations of 
nolse generation and reduction in the com- 
pressor and fan sections of fet engines will 
be generally applicable to this problem. 

For jet-propelled aircraft, the main com- 
ponent of noise during takeoff is generated 
by the high-speed jet exhaust as it mixes 
downstream from the aircraft with the lower- 
speed surrounding air, and is characterized 
by a distribution of sound energy over & 
broad range of frequencies. While the de- 
tailed mechanisms of jet-exhaust noise gen- 
eration and propagation are not yet fully 
understood, the magnitude of the radiated 
noise has been found to be strongly depend- 
ent on the average velocity of the jet relative 
to that of the s flow, on the pat- 
terns of velocity distribution in the flow and 
manner in which the various flows mix, on 
the mass of the jet flow, and on the occur- 
rence of msch-wave radiations at higher 
supersonic jet velocities. The multimillion 
dollar program for application of noise sup- 
pressors to the exhaust of jet transport air- 
craft was based on knowledge of 
these effects, and achieved a substantial re- 
duction in the total noise energy through the 
alteration of the basic jet flow patterns. This 
program was carried out, however, before 
there was an adequate understanding of the 
particular noise factors that caused annoy- 
ance responses among various individuals, 
and as a consequence, while the suppressors 
reduced the total noise intensity, it occurred 
mainly in a part of the noise spectrum that 
did not significantly alleviate the annoyance 
character of the sound. It is felt that al- 
though the inflight jet-exhaust noise sup- 
pressor may find further application In spe- 
cial situations, the known potentials have 
been substantially exploited, and important 
prospects for future improvements are ex- 
pected to reside largely in the successful 
development and application of advanced 
engine systems that generate a given level of 
thrust with inherently lower levels and less 
annoying spectrums of noise. 

The NASA research program on jet exhaust 
noise, therefore, is directed to the detailed 
understanding of the basic aerodynamic 
processes. of noise generation and propaga- 
tion in jets; to the establishment of rational 
Methods for prediction of the quantitative 
Telationships between jet-flow patterns and 
operating parameters, and the resulting noise 
levels, frequency distributions, and radiation 
patterns; and to the application of this 
Knowledge in the development of concepts 
and design criteria for advanced engines 
with tmproved jet-exhaust noise character- 
istics. In this regard, research has already 
indicated that designs which lower the aver- 
age velocity and smooth the velocity patterns 
of the jet, offer the best hope for important 
reductions in exhaust noise. Emphasis has, 
therefore, been placed on investigations of 
the noise characteristics of jets that are rep- 
resentative of turbofan powerplants, par- 
ticularly of the high, bypass flow ratio types, 
which provide lower average jet velocities for 
& given thrust level. 

Noise which radiates from the inlets and 
fan discharge of current jet transport engines 
is significant both during takeoff and land- 
ing, but is especially important during a 
landing approach because the normal shallow 
descent angle to the runway brings the alr- 
craft close to possible observers on the 
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ground below the flight path. The most 
objectionable component of this noise is the 
discrete tones that are generated in, and 
radiated from, the compressor and fan sec- 
tions of the engine. These tones are sub- 
jectively annoying because they occur in a 
range of frequencies to which the human ear 
is most sensitive. While it is believed that 
the noise characteristics are primarily asso- 
ciated with rotor-stator interaction phe- 
nomena and periodic load fluctuations on the 
blades, the pertinent flow processes and basic 
influence of specific design yariations are 
only beginning to be understood. 

The NASA research program on jet inlet 
noise is, therefore, directed to a detailed un- 
derstanding of the basic processes of noise 
generation and propagation in engine air in- 
lets, ducting, compressors, and fans; to the 
establishment of rational methods for predic- 
tion of the quantitative relationships be- 
tween the geometry and operating param- 
eters of these components and of integrated 
systems on the resulting noise levels, fre- 
quency distributions, and radiation pat- 
terns; and to the application of this knowl- 
edge in the development of concepts and 
design criteria for advanced engines with 
improved jet- inlet noise characteristics, 
This work has already indicated that some 
changes in blade geometries, the use of 
sound resonators, and the blockage of sound 
transmission by inlet geometry or choking, 
have some usefulness in the reduction of 
radiated inlet nolses. Emphasis in further 
work will, therefore, be placed on the reso- 
lution and refinement of design criteria con- 
cerning these effects, so that an optimum 
arrangement of inlet, compressor, fan, and 
fan discharge for a typical turbofan power 
plant can be developed and demonstrated at 
full scale. 

AIRCRAFT OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES THAT MINI- 

MIZE EXPOSURE OF COMMUNITIES TO OBJEC- 

TIONABLE NOISES 


The particular manner in which aircraft 
engines are tested and run up at an airport, 
and the specific procedures for aircraft take- 
off, climbout to altitude, and landing ap- 
proach, have an important bearing on the 
nature of the exposure of airport community 
inhabitants to noise. From this point of 
it is generally desirable that the 
operating procedures be designed to keep 
the aircraft at the best combination of dis- 
tance from the community population, and 
of engine power setting consistent with per- 
formance requirements and safety, that 
minimizes the area of the airport community 
that is exposed to objectionable noise. 

Research studies and some preliminary ex- 
perience has suggested, for example, that it 
may be of overall benefit to exchange a tol- 
erance for a higher noise level close to the 
airport for a major reduction in noise level 
over greater areas at a distance from the sir- 
port. Aircraft designs which have excess 
thrust available under takeoff and initial 
climbout conditions, as is becoming more 
prevalent in some current high-performance 
aircraft, can utilize this capability for a 
more rapid takeoff and steeper climb than 
has been possible in the past. While this 
procedure increases the noise level close to 
the airport, the rapid attainment of an al- 
titude where the power setting can be safely 
reduced, minimizes the exposure of more dis- 
tant areas to adverse climbout noise. The 
usefulness of this technique, of course, is de- 
pendent on the acceptability of higher noise 
levels close to the airport, and varies with 
individual airport communities. It is ex- 
pected, however, that this capability will 
tend to increase in future transport designs, 
and the possibility for further extensions of 
this capability with takeoff thrust-augmen- 
tation systems, particularly by the burning 
of additional fuel in the bypass flow of turbo- 
fan engines, is recognized. For many cur- 
rent aircraft designs, however, the incorpora- 
tion of takeoff thrust-augmentation sys- 
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tems may be technically impracticable, or 
economically prohibitive, 

Currently, the noise levels on the ground 
under aircraft flight paths are highest during 
the landing approach. This occurs because 
of the shallow descent slopes to the run- 
way and high-power settings that have been 
selected to provide ease of control and safety 
for the aircraft in the transition to the 
touchdown or waveoff maneuvers under in- 
strument approach conditions, 

Because the landing approach operation 
has been a major and continuing offender, 
the NASA research program on operations 
noise has primarily focused on this problem. 
Since it is apparent that a steeper descent 
slope to the runway would increase the dis- 
tance of the aircraft from ground observers 
under the filght path, and permit the use 
of lower power settings, an investigation of 
the feasibility of such a change in procedure 
has been underway. Preliminary results of 
flight tests of several different classes of air- 
craft under simulated instrument landing 
conditions have demonstrated that it may 
be operationally acceptable to increase the 
descent slopes, but have also shown specific 
problems that will limit the extent to which 
the slopes can be increased and the power 
settings can be jiecreased. Because of the 
high promise of this technique, however, it 
is planned to expand this research program 
on an expedited basis to cover a wide variety 
of other types of contemporary aircraft, to 
facilitate establishment of uniform limits 
for all routine operations under instrument 
flight rules. 

It is also that the testing and 
preflight runup of aircraft engines at air- 
ports is a noise problem of increasing im- 
portance. Some use is already being made 
of ground nolse-suppressor installations to 
alleviate this problem, and it is expected that 
their application will be expanded as more 
powerful engines are introduced. Fortu- 
nately, such suppressors are not subject to 
the weight considerations of in-flight air- 
craft noise suppressors, and can better be 


cable, of course, but atmospheric conditions 
may focus sounds in such a way that selec- 
tion of the proper runway will minimize 
community noise exposure. A study will 
therefore be undertaken to define a mini- 
mum system for atmospheric monitoring 
that will permit selection of the optimum 
runway from the noise standpoint. 
ANNOYANCE FACTORS OF AIRCRAFT NOISE AND 
COMPATIBILITY OF AIRCRAFT COMMUNITY 
ARRANGEMENTS 
As has already been indicated, it is highly 
important that efforts to improve the airport 
community noise problem be guided by a 
rational understanding of the specific man- 
ner in which the community population re- 
sponds to various noise experiences. This 
is a complex problem since the subjective 
evaluation of the degree of annoyance is de- 
pendent not only on the overall intensity of 
the noise, but also on the specific distribu- 
tion of sound energy in various 
ranges as It relates to the sensitivities of the 
human ear and the masking of other sound 
communication efforts, on the duration and 
repetition of the noise disturbance, on the 
suddenness of onset and rate of change of 
the sound character and its familiarity, on 
the types of activities that are being pur- 
sued in the area as it particularly affects 
work efficiency or sleep, on the degree of 
structural shielding from aircraft noise ex- 
posure or the masking by other industrial 
and commercial noise sources, and on indi- 
vidual acclimatization to the disturbance and 
economic involvement in its causes or effects. 
The NASA interests in this problem are 
primarily concerned with the development of 
techniques that will aid prediction of the 
usefulness of specific changes in radiated 
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aircraft noise intensities, frequency distribu- 
tions, and time sequences, on the subjective 
response of ground observers. The “per- 
ceived noise level” (PNdB) method that is 
widely used in assessment of the acceptabil- 
ity of noise, offers a useful basis for such a 
technique. Because the method does not 
adequately account for many situations that 
are pertinent to the airport community noise 
problem, however, a contract research pro- 
gram is underway to extend the concept to 
cover the important variables of aircraft 
noise. 

It is obvious that a major factor in the 
provision of a long-range solution to the 
airport community noise problem is the de- 
velopment of practicable methods for the 
control and adjustment of the uses of com- 
munity property in certain critical areas 
around an airport. Optimum applications 
of nolse reduction techniques to advanced 
aircraft, and the use of steeper climb and 
landing approach techniques can substan- 
tially reduce the critical areas, but it is not 
likely that they can be completely elimin- 
ated. Decisions regarding the development 
or redevelopment of such land to bring about 
compatibility are frequently very difficult for 
existing airport communities because of the 
high value of the property in question. The 
needs for such control in the development 
of new airports should be obvious. 

The NASA p in this area has only 
attempted to define some important con- 
siderations that are involyed in the adjust- 
ments of property usage near airports. The 
results of these contract studies should be a 
useful guide for community assessments of 
prospective measures for the achievement 
of compatibility. 


Mr. Speaker, that is why in H.R. 7981 
I urge that all research in the field of jet 
noise abatement be coordinated and 
placed in the hands of the skilled tech- 
nicians and scientists at NASA. No 
additional funds or appropriation will 
FFF 
gram. By consolidating and concen- 
trating all jet noise research now being 
conducted by NASA, FAA, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force under NASA direction, 
supervision, and control, duplication of 
effort will be avoided, savings will be 
effected, and confusion will be elimi- 
nated. 


Basis for Support of Tax Cut 
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HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA í 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN, Mr. Speaker, there has 
been proposed a $3.5 billion tax cut and 
I think it is important that we under- 
stand the basis for our support for this 
measure. 

This proposal follows the income tax 
cut of 1964 of $14 billion. Following 
that change, consumer buying rose by 
$28 billion, business investment in plants 
and equipment rose $6.5 billion, and em- 
ployment increased by 2 million and un- 
employment was reduced to new lows. 
This Nation has enjoyed the longest con- 
tinued stretch ,of economic expansion 
in many years, 

The most recent proposal to reduce 
taxes will have, we are told, similarly 
beneficial effects on our economy. 
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In addition to these predicted effects 
on our economy, I have received assur- 
ances that the reductions in the taxes on 
local and long distance telephone calls 
will be passed on to the consumers and 
I expect that the other businesses in- 
volved will also pass the reductions to 
the consumers. 

This will mean more money in the 
pockets of our consumers and will pro- 
vide a lift to our economy. 

I support this measure on this basis 
Mr. Speaker secure in the knowledge 
that our people and the economy will 
be the beneficiaries, 


WTOP-TV and WTOP Radio Offers Free 
Time for Debate on Home Rule 
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HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial broadcast over WTOP radio and 
television states the support of WTOP 
for home rule for the District of 
Columbia. 

Some groups, including the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, oppose home rule for 
a variety of reasons. Attorney Joseph 
Rauh, Jr., has challenged the board of 
trade president, William Martin, to de- 
bate the home rule issue in a public 
setting. 

In response, WTOP radio and tele- 
vision offered free time to Mr. Rauh and 
Mr. Martin to debate the issue without 
cost to them, and Mr. Rauh has accepted. 
I would hope that Mr. Martin will be able 
to accept the WTOP offer. 

i The text of the WTOP editorial fol- 
OWS: 
EDITORIAL Broapcasr Over WTOP Rapio 
AND TELEVISION 

This is a WTOP editorial. 

This station has long felt that the District 
of Columbia should be given a very substan- 
tial degree of home rule; that is, the power to 
manage its own affairs, elect its own officials, 
decide its own destiny. From the standpoint 
of democratic principle, tt is intolerable to 
have this city of nearly a million people 
powerless to in local government 
while all about us freedom is being exercised. 
In terms of practicality, Washington can 
never be governed well by a Congress under- 
standably preoccupied with many other 
problems. 

From all the evidence on hand, home rule 
has majority support in the District. There 
are, however, reputable groups of citizens— 
including many respected members of the 
board of trade—who oppose a grant of local 
self-government for various and sundry 
reasons. 

Since this is the case, WTOP-TV and 
WTOP radio endorse the proposal by Attor- 
ney Joseph Rauh, Jr., the District of Colum- 
bia Democratic chairman, for what he calls 
a “teach-in debate” with board of trade 
spokesmen on the matter of home rule. We 
have sent telegrams to Mr. Rauh and to Board 
of Trade President William Martin, contain- 
ing the following language: WTOP-TV and 
WTOP radio are prepared to furnish appro- 
priate radio and television time plus studio 
facilities for the debate without cost to you. 
The time and the ground rules can be deter- 
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mined by the participants themselves to- 
gether with our respective program and news 
divisions. Our offer is made in the belief 
that the public interest would be well served 
by a confrontation of opposing points of view 
on the home rule question.” 

In other words, this station believes home 
rule is necessary; that its chances of pas- 
sage are the best in several years; and that 
both the opponents and proponents should 
now make their views known before the 
widest possible audience. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


What Does the Civil Rights Movement 
Really Want? 
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_ HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
summer coming upon us the question, 
What does the civil rights movement 
really want? will be asked with more and 
more frequency. In last Sunday’s 
Herald Tribune, John Robert Lewis, the 
articulate and able chairman of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, wrote an article which I believe sheds 
much light on this question. 

Mr. Lewis reflects the dedication of the 
civil rights movement to the highest 
ideals of our Nation. His article 
should be read by friend and foe alike 
in order to gain greater understanding 
of the courage and dedication to democ- 
racy of those who participate in this 
movement, 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 23, 
1965] 
ARTICLE BY JOHN ROBERT Lewis 

ATLANTA.—More and more, the movement 
must become politically oriented. We must 


for integration, but as a march for political 
freedom. Negroes are not asking a white 
society for a gift of freedom; Negroes are 
demanding, from a reluctant society, total 
freedom, now. 

I have faith in the impoverished, op- 
pressed, disenfranchised Negroes—the vic- 
tims of political evils in an oppressive eco- 
nomic structure which in order to sustain 
itself must perpetuate racism. Negroes have 
been for a long time that segment of our 
population which has waited for America to 
redeem herself. They are the folk who tilled 
the soll, laid the track, built the buildings. 

There are also the disinherited white, as 
well as the disenfranchised Negro; the robbed 
American Indian as well as the exploited 
Oriental and the socially segregated Jew: 
all minorities. They, the little people, are 
raising serious questions that must be an- 
swered and issues that must be resolved: 
questions and issues not of a civil rights 
nature per se. They are saying, “I wanna 
vote. -I wanna job.“ This means they want 
to determine their own economic and politi- 
cal destinies. 


Selma was not the beginning. Selma was 
not the first place in this country where 
Negroes were disenfranchised, brutally 
beaten, and killed while trying to exercise 
their constitutional rights: rights and laws 
that were In faot established by Congress. 
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Seeing a need for a change in the then 
existing status quo, Congress declared, “the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote 
shall note be denied or abridged by the US. 
Government or any State on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

That was the 15th amendment to the Con- 
stitution. An enforcement legislation of 
1870 provides a penalty for violation of the 
15th amendment, together with the reen- 
actment of the civil rights bill of 1866. Less 
than 100 years later, Congress legislated an- 
other-ciyil rights bill, which is. in fact, 
meaningless. In 1871 and 1872 Congress 
Passed legislation on a voting bill giving 
Federal supervisory power over congressional 
elections. Less than 100 years later there is 
another voting bill before Congress which, 
unless seriously amended, will become an- 
other meaningless: piece of paper. In 1948 
Congress passed another in a series of laws 
making it a felony to “deprive and/or con- 
spire to deprive a citizen of the United 
States of any constitutional rights.” It 
seems to me that the right to vote is but 
one of those basic rights of which millions 
of Negroes are being systematically denied, 

Last year’s Civil Rights Act (1964) states: 
“No vote registrar may use different stand- 
ards of Negroes and/or whites in literacy 
tests.” 

I wonder how long will this Government 
find it necessary to legislate rather than to 
enforce the laws in existence. On March 15, 
President Johnson recognized that “a cen- 
tury has passed, more than a hundred years 
since equality has been promised, and yet 
the Negro is not equal. A century has passed 
since the day of promise and the promise is 
unkept. The time of justice has now come. 
I tell you I sincerely believe that no force 
can hold it back. It is right in the eyes of 
man and God that it should come.” 

In 1960 we were demanding the right to 
eat a hamburger at any lunch counter. It 
took us 3 years to discover that we could not 
afford the hamburger and that we needed 
money. Money means economic power. In 
order to get and to maintain economic power 
we have to means po- 
litical power. So it took us 3 years to under- 
stand that political power insures the sta- 
bility of economic power, Every segment 
of our society must be creative enough to 
find a role it can play in order for us to assure 
economic and social justice for all Americans. 

People everywhere must make themselves 
politically aware. They must gain for them- 
selves on every level the same political edu- 
Cation that we are hoping will gain in the 
South; for people all over our country are 
politically asleep. If they were not 80 
apathetic, such conditions provoking riots 
in our Rochesters of the north, and massive 
street demonstrations in our Selmas of the 
south, would scarcely be permitted to exist. 
What has not been made clear to most Amer- 
icans is that this is their problem too. Only 
when all Americans see the relevance of 
these issues to their lives will meaningful 
political activities contribute to their own 
well-being. 

At this point it can be asked, justifiably, 
what is meaningful political activity? What 
are the issues and problems internally con- 
fronting America today? Aside from the 
obvious economic and political injustices, 
there are the triple-threat problems of un- 
employment, underemployment and unem- 
ployables. Giveawny Federal programs 
aid to education, medicare for the aged, 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
the inadequate war on —all pro- 
vide a mere band-aid for the gaping 
wound of economic injustice. The lems 
are so tremedous that individual civil rights 
organizations cannot handle these problems. 
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Citizens of the country must mobilize and 
apply pressure to the Government to get 
them to deal with these problems realistic- 
ally. 

SNCC’s method of applying pressure will 
continue this summer by organizing addi- 
tional freedom, schools and community cen- 
ters in southwest Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and through the South. 
Our organizing efforts will include voter 
registration, political education and support 
for the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party. We believe in interracial democracy 
can be made to work In the delta and bayous 
of our Southland as well as in the ghettos 
and slums of our northern cities. 

People ask what will happen in Chicago 
and in Harlem this summer. When will 
the next Selma take place? The civil rights 
movement cannot give an answer. The lack 
of concern on the part of the American pub- 
lic and the lack of concern and courage of 
the Federal Government breed bitterness and 
frustration. 

Where lack of jobs, intolerable housing, 
police brutality, and other frustrating con- 
ditions exist, it is possible that violence and 
massive street demonstrations may develop. 
Which leads me to attempt to deal with the 
question about whether the movement is 
headed toward violence. The movement it- 
self is not headed toward violence. It is an 
established fact that the movement's activ- 
ities are all nonviolent in character. 

However, we must recognize that the Amer- 
ican society. To disagree or to dissent can 
mean intimidation. Harassment, ostracism, 
economic reprisals, assassination. We have 
witnessed the murder of many people during 
the past few years; Herbert Lee, Medgar Evers, 
Louis Allen, six children in Birmingham, 
President Kennedy, three civil rights work- 
ers in Mississippi, Jimmy Lee Jackson and 
others in Alabama this year, to name a few. 

Remember, this violence was not perpe- 
trated by civil rights workers; that seems to 
be a fact that escapes most of the people 
who direct such questions. The question of 
preventing or controlling violence should 
be directed to law-enforcement agencies, lo- 
cal, State, and Federal. Bona fide investi- 
gations of the hate groups and prosecutions 
of the guilty should be urged. 

On the other hand, it seems to me that 
the civil rights movement should, in the 
north and south, create pockets of political 
power. In order for the Negro to keep his 
political power, assuming he will have it 
and assuming he will get the vote, there must 
be grassroots political organization through 
housing projects, neighborhoods, housewife 
organizations, the churches, the social clubs, 
etc. The Negro must not assimilate into the 
structure, but rather remain the conscience 
of both political parties; Je. keep people in 
office who know about the unpaved streets, 
the inadequate educational facilities, the 
lack of jobs, the meaningless Federal pro- 
grams. 

Finally, we must keep in mind the prin- 
ciples to which we all subscribe; the prin- 
ciples of economic, social, and political jus- 
tice. These principles of economic, social, 
and political justice. These principles are 
only words if they are not Implemented into 
action and as a way of life involving these 
principles. Further, the principles and his- 
tory behind the civil rights movement have 
no meaning except in terms of reality. 
Reality now is what happens in the streets 
of Selma, Ala., and McComb, Miss., and hun- 
dreds of Negro communities, north and 
south, where fear and deprivation form an 
integral part of daily life. If the Govern- 
ment cannot answer our questions and help 
us to solve some of these problems, I can only 
see many long, hot summers ahead. 
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Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, James H. Boren, director of 
the Partners of the Alliance program, 
spoke in Hartford. The occasion was a 
meeting to encourage volunteer funds to 
finance self-help projects in Paraiba, 
Brazil. 

The guest was Ambassador Juracy 
Magalhaes, and among the hosts was 
Gov. John N. Dempsey, of Connecticut. 
Mr. H. Boren, speaking, reported on the 
Alliance for Progress, 

I believe Mr. Boren’s remarks deserve 
the attention of our Members and I offer 
them for the Recorp, along with a news 
account from the Hartford Courant, 
whose publisher, Col. John R. Reitemeyer, 
is one of the sponsors of the drive for 
Paraiba: 

REMARKS oF JAMES H. Boren, DIRECTOR, PART- 
NERS OF THE ALLIANCE PROGRAMS, AT A BAN- 
QUET AT THE HARTFORD CLUB, SPONSORED BY 
THE CONNECTICUT PARTNERS OF THE ALLI- 
ANCE, HARTFORD, CONN., May 24, 1965 
Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ambassador, distin- 

guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 

a great honor and privilege for me to appear 

on @ program with such a distinguished Am- 

bassador as His Excellency, Ambassador Ma- 
galhaes, not only because he is an outstand- 
ing representative of a great republic but also 
because he is in his own right a great man. 

He is a man of success in many fields—as 

a leader in business, as a general and leader 

in a revolution for freedom, as a governor of 

his state, and, now, as an ou! am- 
bassador for his nation. He has been a warm 
and active friend of the Partners of the Al- 
lance and a great supporter of the economic 
and social development programs of the Al- 

Uance for Progress. I join you in looking 

forward to his message tonight. 

As an employee of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, and thus as one of 
your employees, I am here tonight to give 
you a brief report on the Alliance for Progress 
and to think together with you for a few 
minutes about the Partners of the Alliance, 
the grassroots operational program in which 
you are now involved. 

The Alliance for Progress is not a United 
States program, but rather it is an alliance 
involving, in the words of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, “the full energies of the peo- 
ples and governments of the American Re- 
publics.” It is therefore a great joint effort 
which calls for positive action not only of 
governments but also of the private sector. 
This means that the Alliance Is a great 
revolutionary program for which 
must have the active participation of the 
people of Paraiba—and the people of Con- 
necticut. Business leaders, yes, but this 
means the small businessman as well as the 
director of a large corporation, Labor lead- 
ers, yes, but also the member down at the 
level of his local. Professional leaders, yes, 
but also the young dynamic man or woman 
who may be starting his or her professional 
career but can make a contribution to the 
cause of hemispheric peace, 

Through the Connecticut Partners of the 
Alliance, there is not an individual or neigh- 
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borhood group that cannot be a working 
part of this new private sector partnership 
with the citizens of Paraiba. 

Before discussing the specifics of partners 
program, permit me to give you a brief report 
on the forward movement of the Alliance for 
Progress. We tend to focus on the problems 
confronting us in the hemisphere but we 
need to also refiect upon the forward strides 
made in the last 4 years. The task in 
which we are all involved is not an easy one; 
it is a “wheels within wheels” process in- 
volving dynamic forces demanding or oppos- 
ing change; it is the developing of Latin 
American institutions which can attack the 
barriers to economic and social development 
in Latin America; it is developing working 
programs in tax reform, fiscal reforms, land 
reforms, credit reform; it is planning for the 
most effective use of available resources in 
the development process; it is the training of 
professional and technical men for industrial 
and agricultural development. And, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is giving hope for a better 
life to that man in the rural village who is 
struggling at the starvation level to put food 
in the mouths of his children and who dares 
to dream of a better future for those chil- 
dren, It is giving hope for a better life to 
that mother in the slums surrounding the 
cities of most of Latin America who dies 
within her heart as she sees her first-born 
live through a long bout with disease only to 
face a future with little hope of learning to 
read or write or acquiring some basic skill on 
which to base a life. 

The Alliance for Progress is moving ahead; 
it is succeeding. 

By the end of July, 489,000 new houses or 
family dwelling units will have been con- 
structed. 

By the end of July. 38,500 new classrooms 
will have been bullt, over 11 million text- 
books will have been printed, almost 2,500 
new community water systems will have been 
built, and 735 hospital and medical posts will 
have been built extending some type of med- 
ical service to nearly 9 million people. 

Teachers are being trained. 

Roads are being built. 

Tax reform and land reform programs are 
, being implemented. 

Institutions are being built: savings and 
loan, private development banks, coopera- 
tives, productivity centers, management and 
labor training institutions, and agricultural 
extension systems. 

Three hundred thousand agricultural 
credit loans will have been made. 

Yes, the Alliance is on the move. It has 
its slow periods and it has its violent inter- 
ruptions. But progress is being made in the 
cold hard unglamorous business of building 
and strengthening the institutional capabili- 
ties of the various countries to work on their 
own problems. There is, however, one great 
gap which needs to be filled, and it is on this 
need—and this opportunity—that we are di- 
recting our attention tonight. 

It takes time to build an extension serv- 
ice to the point that they can reach out 
to the man in rural Latin America. It takes 
time to develop a savings and loan system 
which can provide houses for a segment of 
the society. In short, it takes time to de- 
velop and expand institutions. Until this 
can be done, we have a particular need to 
give a sense of movement to the Alliance at 
the grassroots level. We need your help in 
responding to local self-help efforts in the 
rural villages and in the favelas and barriers 
which surround the cities. 

The Partners of the Alliance is the chan- 
nel through which you, as members of orga- 
nizations or as individuals, can work di- 
rectly in an alliance with the wonderful 
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friendly ties with Latin America, you have 
a specific opportunity now before you. 

There are now some 26 States in the United 
States working with states or regions in 12 
different Latin American Republics. Permit 
me to describe some of these activities. 

The Texas Partners of the Alliance, under 
the chairmanship of Edward Marcus of Nei- 
man-Marcus, has an effective program deyel- 
oping with Peru. The students of 150 high 
schools, working through the Pan American 
Student Forum, have provided pressure lan- 
terns and smal! generators for night literacy 
classes in rural Andean villages, a cement 
mixer for a slum improvement association 
which is constructing community buildings, 
a chain saw for a village cooperative, and 
the materials for the roof, doors, and win- 
dows to complete village-constructed adobe 
schools. The Texas Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion and the owner of a private radio school 
provided equipment for the Peruvian Reha- 
bilitation Institute. The Texas Partners Sub- 
committee on Education, under the chair- 
manship of former Assistant Secretary of 
State Dick Rubottom, is planning a program 
whereby there will be established a scholar- 
ship for at least one Peruvian student in 
every accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing in the State of Texas. The Federation 
of Womens Clubs have provided several 
"little libraries" to villages and barriadas 
each of which consist of 200 books plus maps 
and other materials. 

In southern Peru there is a village on the 
Riotambo—a river which over half of the 
campesinos must cross to get to the land 
which they till. They now hand walk a cable 
which is stretched high over the rushing 
river. At this moment the Jaycees of Lub- 
bock, Tex.. are spearheading an activity 
which will provide several miles of steel 
cable in order that the people of Riotambo 
and other villages may construct suspension 
bridges. 

These are small projects but to villages 
in which the family income may range from 
$40 to $80 a year, this is meaningful help. 
These material projects are only part of the 
partnership concept, however. The Texas 
League of Municipalities has offered to make 
available technicians in the field of muni- 
cipal administration to assist Andean Valley 
and altiplano towns and cities in solving 
some of their pressing problems. The Hous- 
ton Postmaster, the letter carriers associa- 
tion, and the postal clerks have offered to 
make available the services of a postal team 
should this be requested. The University of 
Texas’ radio and television school and a 
Houston TV station have offered to assist 
in the development of educational television 
programs. Thus, the Texas Partners are 
developing an inventory of specialists in vari- 
ous flelds who can work with their partners 
in Peru—not on the basis of a contract but 
only on the basis of transportation and per 
diem. Peru is developing a collection of 
works of art which will travel throughout 
Texas. 

In January and February of this year, a 
group of 12 educators from Costa Rica worked 
as resource specialists with 12 different school 
districts in Oregon. They helped to upgrade 
the teaching of Spanish and history, and 
they received some professional training in 
teaching techniques and the development of 
low-cost teaching materials. The Costa 
Rican educators received half salary, lived 
with families, and then paid their own trans- 
portation back to Costa Rica. Oregon actu- 
ally received much more than they gave in 
this partnership activity. 

The Idaho Partners of the Alliance are as- 
sisting the town of Pelileo in the altiplano 
or high planes of southern Ecuador complete 
a number of small projects on which the 
people have been working for a number of 
years. Potable water, equipment for their 
gleaming white adobe and plaster hospital, 
materials for the schools, a pump for a small 
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irrigation project, and sewing machines for 
a training school. This town of Pelileo, in- 
cidentally, was totally destroyed In an earth- 
quake in 1949. The survivors moved to a 
site 3 miles up the valley and began to re- 
build the town. It was my privilege to be 
in Idaho a short time ago where I saw the 
doctor of Pelileo present a marble plaque 
to the Idaho Partners. He said, “This is 
from a marble pillar which has been a symbol 
of our sorrow but which is now a symbol of 
our hope and determination.” The plaque, 
inscribed “Idaho-Pelileo, Partners,” is now 
on a wall in the Idaho State capitol. The 
marble from which it was made came from 
the city hall which was destroyed in the 1949 
earthquake which took the lives of an esti- 
mated 6,000 people. 

Oakland County, Mich., has completed 
the initial phase of a relationship with Valle 
del Cauca in Colombia. Massachusetts is 
developing à program with the Colombian 
state of Antioquia. Florida is moving effec- 
tively under the leadership of the Florida 
secretary of state, Tom Adams, in an educa- 
tional and technical program with Colombia. 

Maryland and the Brazilian state of Rio 
de Janeiro are working in a number of ac- 
tivities involving schools, medical posts, and 
a university cafeteria. -The students of the 
University of Maryland are active as are the 
AFL-CIO, the Jaycees, Lions, and Rotary. 

Colorado is working in a partnership with 
Minas Gerais in Brazil. Ambassador Magal- 
haes recently saw three complete dental units 
in Denver which are destined for rural areas 
of Minas Gerais. The Colorado Jaycees, the 
Business and Professional Women, the Colo- 
rado Society of Engineers, Denver University, 
civic and many other groups are active. 
The Governor proclaimed Partners of the 
Alliance Day during the visit of the Ambas- 
sador. Minas Gerais, incidentally, is sending 
mineral samples for use in the high school 
science classes in Colorado. 

The Parana Partners of the Alliance will 
soon be assisting their Ohlo partners in a 
special language program at Miami Uni- 
versity. Dr. Maloney, of Miami University, 
has developed a special 10-week program 
for high school teachers of Spanish (and 
others) to learn Portuguese. Parana is send- 
ing a professor who can teach the language 
and also lecture on Brazil. The Ohio Hos- 
pital Association has developed an inventory 
of hospital equipment to send to a hospital 
in Parana. Other activities are in the mill. 

Pennsylvania and Bahia (Brazil) are de- 
veloping a new partnership as are Wyoming 
and Golas, Illinois and São Paulo, Indiana 
and Rio Grande do Sul are moving ahead 
in scholarship programs and the Indiana 
Rural Electric Cooperatives are making an 
inventory of equipment to send to some rural 
cooperatives in their partner State. Indiana 
is presently fleld testing some seed from Rio 
Grande do Sul which may have application 
in some areas of this country. They are seeds 
of a legume plant which send its roots down 
over 40 feet for water. 

To you, the citizens of Connecticut, may I 
Say congratulations for having taken the 
initial steps in your partnership with 
Paraiba, I would like to pay special tribute 
to the outstanding group of Connecticut citi- 
zens who constituted your team which 
traveled to Paraiba in February to develop 
your first projects. I can assure you that 
this was no junket. They traveled almost 
1,000 miles by jeep as they met with the 
people of Paraiba. The members of this team 
were: - 

Mr. Richard C. Briggs (superintendent of 
schools, Watertown). 

Mr. Daniel J. Gallagher (executive secre- 
tary, Connecticut State Labor Council). 

Mr. James S. Klar (assistant managing 
2 Connecticut Development Commis- 

Mr. Paul E. Waggoner (chief, department 
of soils and climatology, 5 Agri- 
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Mr. David Wiggin (director, sanitary engi- 
neering division, State department of 
health). 

Mrs, Chase Going Woodhouse (director, 
Service Bureau for Women's Organizations). 

Special mention should also be made of 
the interest and encouragement of the Con- 
necticut delegation in Congress. Senator 
Dopp, Senator Risicorr, Congressman MON- 
AGAN, Congressman Dapparto, in fact, all of 
your delegation have been interested in this 
private sector activity. Mr. Mackie, of the 
Governor's office, helped us by bringing to- 
gether the group at our first exploratory 
meeting. 


Your partners of the alliance committee, - 


under the excellent leadership of Jim Klar, 
has program ideas and projects. This com- 
mittee will be in touch with you but I know 
they will be eager to respond to interest in 
the program from any person or group in 
the State. 

It was my privilege to serve for 2 years as 
the deputy director of the U.S. AID mis- 
sion to Peru. During that time I served 
as the operations man and traveled exten- 
sively throughout the country. Not only 
did I have the privilege of working with 
Government officials, but I also worked di- 
rectly with the leaders of the rural villages, 
the capensino federations, and the improve- 
ment associations of the barriadas which 
surrounded the cities. 

I got to know the wonderful people of that 
great country. And during the course of my 
travels to project sites—by jeep and plane 
in the Andes and riverboat along the Ama- 
zon and its tributaries. 

Less than a week after I returned to the 
United States from Peru, I was driving 
through the Southwest with my family, and 
I had a sudden attack of chills and fever. 
As I was driving on to the next town to 
locate a doctor, I switched on the radio and 
listened to a well-known commentator as 
he described foreign-aid officials as having 
thelr martinis before breakfast, then going 
to plush offices to prop their feet on the 
desks, have more martinis, and think up 
new ways of pouring the U.S. taxpayers’ 
dollars down the rathole. By the time I lo- 
cated that doctor, my fever was quite high. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am an employee 
of the Agency for International Development, 
and I am proud of my Agency. I can tell 
you that as we sit here tonight, you, as citi- 
zens of the United States of Amercia, have 
reason to be proud of the work being done 
around the world by your representatives of 
AID. To that commentator and to those 
armchair critics who parrot his cliches, I 
say with Gen. Lucius Paulus, as he said in the 
second century, B.C., “commanders should 
be counseled chiefy by persons of known 
talent and those who are present at the 
scene of action.” General Paulus went on 
to say: 

“Tf, therefore, anyone thinks himself quali- 
fied to give advice respecting the war which 
I am to conduct, let him not refuse the 
assistance to the state, but let him come 
with me into Macedonia. 

“He shall be furnished with a ship, a tent, 
even his traveling charges will be defrayed, 
but if he thinks this is too much trouble, 
and prefers the repose of a city life to the 
toils of war, let him not on land assume the 
Office of a pilot.” 

You have met the challenge of Lucius 
Paulus. You have sent your team to the 
soene of action. You are not sitting on the 
sidelines parroting cliches but rather you are 
moving into the mainstream of action in the 
boldest endeavor in the history of the 
hemisphere. 

The drive, imagination, and initiative of 
the private sector in Connecticut and Paraiba 
can play an important part in the Alliance 
for Progress. This is a partnership which 
focuses on self-help with dignity, not char- 
ity—learning as well as teaching—receiving 
as well as assisting. 
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President Johnson, in speaking of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, said: “The time calls for 
more action not more words.” 

I know that you will choose the course of 
action, 

At KICKOFF Dinner; BRAZILIAN Envoy LAUDS 
STATE ALLIANCE 


Brazilian Ambassador to the United States, 
Juracy Magalhaes, said Monday night that 
no ald program is trusted more in Brazil 
than the kind Connecticut is now launching. 

The Ambassador spoke to more than 100 
prominent State citizens and sponsors of the 
Connecticut Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram at a kickoff dinner in the Hartford 
Club. 

The program will solicit volunteer funds 
to finance self-help projects in Paraiba, Bra- 
zil, similar to projects in 26 other States 
helping other areas of Brazil. 

“DIRECTLY FROM PEOPLE” 


The Ambassador said the reason Brazil 
particularly trusted such State-sponsored aid 
programs, with funds raised locally, was that 
the funds came “not from the Government 
but directly from the American people.” 

James Boren, special assistant to the direc- 
tor of AID and national director of the Part- 
ners of the Alliance programs, said these 
State counterparts of the Federal Govern- 
ment's Alliance for program are not 
charity programs but self-help, partnership 
arrangements between a U.S. State and a 
Brazilian State. 

James Klar, chairman of the Alliance’s 
planning committee, said, “there is unbeliev- 
able poverty and illiteracy in Paraiba, but not 
ignorance. The people are forward-looking, 
ambitious and determined to improve them- 
selves by their own efforts.“ He said what 
was needed were investments in these peo- 
ple, particularly in education and health 
areas. 

DEMPSEY PRESENTS SPOON 

Governor Dempsey, who ls one of the 24 
sponsors of the State Alliance program, spoke 
enthusiastically of the goals of the Alliance 
and presented Ambassador Magalhaes a silver 
spoon, inscribed with the State seal, as an 
auspicious gift with which to begin the drive. 

Paraiba was specifically designated by the 
Federal Government last year as one of the 
Brazilian States Connecticut could help. Six 
Connecticut “ambassadors” visited Paraiba 
in February. The trip was sponsored by AID. 
Puture help will be solicited from State civic 
groups, labor unions, business and profes- 
sional groups, State institutions, and private 
individuals. Y 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1966 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8370) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. DINGELL]. 

I am not a producer or consumer of 
tobacco, but I represent more than 2,000 
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tobacco farmers who earn most of their 
cash income from the sale of tobacco. 

People will continue to consume to- 
bacco products, and will continue to do so 
regardless of what is done on the floor 
of this House today. The amendment is 
wrong in principle and is discriminatory 
against one class of farmers. If we are 
going to penalize the tobacco farmers, 
then we perhaps should penalize and 
help destroy other segments of our 
economy, - 

I agree that use of tobacco is a very 
complex subject to evaluate. One can 
secure a professional opinion that the 
use of tobacco is harmful, and at the 
same time obtain professional advice dis- 
claiming such opinions. 

Research is now underway, and a To- 
bacco Research Laboratory has been 
established. The tobacco industry has 
shown good faith, and we should not be 
too eager to destroy an $8 billion industry 
in the United States. 

I further agree that if this amendment 
is adopted it would certainly not cause 
a decrease in the use of tobacco or re- 
lated products, because the amendment 
does not curtail the production, market- 
ing, or sale of tobacco. 


Farmers’ Shrinking Price Margin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much interest expressed by the 
people of the First District of Nebraska 
over the study now underway by the 
Food Marketing Commission. An indi- 
cation of this widespread interest was in- 
dicated recently by an editorial in one 
of our finer newspapers in Nebraska, the 
Norfolk Daily News. 

Our interest here is basic to our econ- 
omy and this editorial deserves a wide 
audience. I therefore include it in the 
Record at this point. 

[From the Norfolk Daily News, May 21, 1965] 
PARMER’S SHRINKING PRICE MARGIN 


Farmers are always asking why their share 
of the food dollar is shrinking and they are 
getting no very satisfactory answer. We may 
say that the reason is that the farmer is 
the only one in the line of food distribution 
who has no bargaining power, yet it is he 
upon whom we are dependent for what we 
consume, for our very lives, in fact. Those 
who have inquired into the costs at various 
steps along the way, say that it isn't anyone's 
fault particularly, that if the farmer is short- 
changed, it is the result of economic law. 

We may get a clearer answer next July 
when the Food Marketing Commission, which 
has been looking into the matter, makes its 
report. Congress has set this inquiry into 
motion with two suggestions in advance as 
to what the answer will be. 

Senator GALE W. McGee, of Wyoming, who 
represents a livestock-raising constituency, 
believes that retailers and processors may be 
“passing the buck” of increased costs back 
to the farmer. Senator THRUSTON B. MOR- 
TON, of Kentucky, has a different slant, as 
he is quoted in Business Week magazine. 
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Senator Morton observes that It is obvious 
that the food are simply doing 
more work for the housewife and charging 
her for it. TV frozen dinners and pre- 
prepared foods which require little cooking, 
are evidence that there is some truth in what 
Mr. Morron says. 

Meanwhile two sets of figures already de- 
termined by the Commission stand out. The 
farmer's share of the dollar has shrunk from 
51 percent of the retail price of the Agri- 
cultural De t's theoretical market 
basket in 1947 to 37 percent in 1964. 

The retailers’ net profit, in a typical store, 
is placed at 2.56 percent of sales in 1955 
dropping to 1.16 percent, recovering to 1.80 
percent in 1963. One survey shows net oper- 
ating profits of 1.35 in 1963. 

It is evident that it is what happens be- 
tween the time the food leaves the farm and 
goes into the housewife’s market basket that 
accounts for the shrinkage. The farmer's 
price is based on a ratio between supply and 
demand, and he has found it hard to con- 
trol this ratio. He has been trying to acquire 
bargaining power, but finds that difficult as 
long as supplies looking for a market keep 
piling up ready for sale, 

A more comprehensive picture may be giv- 
en us when the Commission reports in a cou- 
ple of months. 


Press of Middle West Supports President 
Johnson’s Dominican Republic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include 
editorials from newspapers in Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Kansas, that indicate the 
strong support in the Middle West of 
President Johnson’s handling of the 
Dominican Republic situation. 
Here is the lead editorial in Chicago’s 
American of May 18, 1965: 
THE DOMINICAN PROBLEM 


The fact that the position of the United 
States in the Dominican Republic is dificult 
does not diminish the necessity of the action. 
We had no choice but to go into Santo Do- 
mingo as we did, with overwhelming force. 
We have refrained from conflict with either 
aide, the ruling junta or the rebels, when it 
has been possible to do so. 

If President Johnson had not moved as 
swiftly and as decisively as he did, there 
is every possibility that the United States 
now would be contemplating another Cuba. 
While our fleet is sufficiently powerful to 
prevent Fidel Castro from moving armies into 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti, there's no 
doubt whatever that he could have come in 
by invitation if the insurgent forces had 
succeeded in their rebellion. That would 
have been a disaster of first magnitude. 

The Dominican insurgents say they are 
not Communist and some of them are telling 
the truth as they know it. It is also true 
that Communists infiltrated the rebel move- 
ment, that they took control when the ini- 
tial revolt sputtered out, and that they are 
highly influential now. We have learned 
about this kind of Communist maneuver in 
Cuba, to our great disadvantage. It would 
have been madness if the United States had 


Spread. His Sones of decisive, swift action 
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in the Dominican Republic will prove to be 
the ultimate salvation of the Caribbean. 

It is obvious, however, that we are in big 
trouble in Dominica. Possibly the Presi- 
dent's fact-finding mission can find a wa 
out. Unquestionably the problem will 
solved, we hope without any type of coali- 
tion that will leave the Dominican Repub- 
lic open to further Castro infiltration. There 
ought to be a coalition, yes; but it must be 
an anti-Communist government. 

If the United States and the OAS repre- 
sentatives are having trouble finding such 
a solution, we have a suggestion. Why not 
call in former President Romulo Betancourt 
of Venezuela to help conciliate the various 
parties of Dominica? Betancourt is thor- 
oughly respected by both former President 
Bosch of the Dominican Republic and by the 
former ruling Junta, as well as the present 
de facto government. Betancourt knows 
Latin politics. He was a Communist in his 
youth, but then became the anti-Communist 
most hated by Castro Reds, who almost suc- 
ceeded in killing him. He successfully 
fought off violent Red revolution in Vene- 
zuela, 

Maybe a commission headed by former 
President Betancourt could get somewhere 
with the Dominican problem. Surely the 
present armed stalemate must be resolved 
as soon as possible, and Communists must be 
kept from political control at whatever cost. 


This is an editorial in the Topeka, 
Kans., Capital of May 5, 1965: 
No More Cusas 


American intervention in the revolution of 
the Dominican Republic appears to represent 
a new “get tough” policy in foreign affairs. 

The first concern of President Johnson, of 
course, is the safety of Americans and other 
foreigners caught in the middle of a seething 
revolution, But the President also stated 
the American position bluntly when he said: 

“The American nations cannot, must not 
and will not permit the establishment of 
another Communist government in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Ever since our involvement in Vietnam, 
it has been argued by some that we ought 
to be more concerned with communism in 
Cuba, only 90 miles off our shores, than with 
Red aggression on the other side of the world. 

It now appears that developments in the 
Dominican Republic have made necessary a 
strong stand in the Caribbean, the kind of 
stand which, some have contended, should 
have been made in Cuba long ago. 

President Johnson's prompt action in moy- 
ing in more troops in the Dominican Repub- 
lic came only after advices that the revolu- 
tion there had been taken over by Commu- 
nist conspirators trained in Cuba, 

Thus we are now committed to stand firm 
for the policy of no more Cubas in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. This, coupled with our 
grave responsibility in Vietnam, means 
trouble on two fronts. 

President Johnson, while saying that this 
country had no desire to interfere in the af- 
fairs of a sister republic, added that he 
ordered more of our military to the Domini- 
can Republic only when there was no longer 
any choice. 

Said the President: 

“I don’t think the American people expect 
their President to hesitate—or vacillate—in 
8 face of danger just because the decision 

is hard. 


ee Seep is a warning to the world 

t America doesn't intend to be scared off 
eee eee Probably a lot of 
our citizens are saying it’s about time we 
stood firm. 

The idea seems to be abroad that Uncle 
Sam is a soft touch who turns the other 
cheek and hands out money whenever some 
two-bit politician such as Sukarno of Indo- 
nesia sounds off. Americans are weary too 
of raids on our libraries and embassies 
abroad. 
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Nobody wants war but it's our guess that 
most Americans don't want to be pushed 
around by Communists, either. Those who 
have been calling for a more firm American 
position in forelgn policy appears to have 
gotten what they wanted. 

We have already been called warmongers 
and imperalists and that will continue so 
long as we oppose communism on any front. 
But we should remember that if Red militar- 
ists don't like what we are doing, they will 
respect a nation which stands ready to de- 
fend its position by whatever action is neces- 
sary. 


Here is the editorial from the Brain- 
erd, Minn., Dispatch of April 30, 1965: 
AMERICAN LEGION STRONGLY ENDORSES JOHN- 

SON POLICY 

Strong support for President Johnson's 
policy in Vietnam has come from the Amer- 
ican Legion. 

In a formal statement, National Com- 
mander Donald E. Johnson emphasized that 
the American Legion has placed itself on 
record as supporting fully “the firm stand 
taken by President Johnson to defend Viet- 
nam and bring a true and just peace to that 
harrassed area of Asia. 

“There has been much confusion—created 
in part by Communist propaganda machinery 
but American citizens should not be con- 
fused as to the role of the United States in 
Vietnam,” the American Legion statement 
said. 

“The U.S. military is in Vietnam for the 
express and only purpose of preventing 
further intrusion of Communist-backed 
Vietcong armed might within the borders of 
that small nation. 

“Our fighting men are there to stay until 
the Communists have been stopped. If 
military action is the only way to halt 
aggression, then we must speak in the only 
language the Reds understand. 

“President Johnson has offered peaceful 
discussions; he has offered peaceful economic 
assistance; he has indicated a willingness 
on the part of the United States to meet more 
than halfway any sincere effort of peaceful 
settlement. 

“His honest efforts for a peaceful morator- 
ium from military action to enable such 
efforts to bear fruit have been rudely rejected, 
first by Peiping and now Moscow. 

“Apparently, the Communists do not un- 
derstand the President when he declares 
that we are there, and we will stay there 
with our combat units, until the Vietcong 
ceases their invasion of Vietnam borders. 

“For college students and even top ranking 
Members of the Senate, to propose a ‘bomb- 
ing recess’ or a ‘cease fire’ by our military 
commands in that area approaches the realm 
of hysteria. Nothing would be accomplished 
except to ald the Vietcong in the realine- 
ment and strengthening of thelr military 
Positions. 

“The mighty bombing blows by our mili- 
tary air actions must be registering severe 
losses to the Communists, else the current 
series of vilification against the United States 
as an ‘aggressive invader’ would not be so 
shrill and so constant. 

“Military commanders in the area are now 
in pointblank battle contact with the 
enemy. If and when there is assurance that 
the enemy is receptive to peace proposals, 
the traditional American desire for peaceful 
settlement of international disputes will as- 
sure that such proposals will be offered. 
President Johnson has indicated fully and 
clearly the road we would choose, if the Com- 
munist aggressors would permit us such a 
choice. 

“This certainly is not the proper time for 
any indication of hesitancy on our part. 
Such an indication would be misunderstood 
and misinterpreted by the military leaders 
of both Red China and Red Russia.” 
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Neighborly Snooping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 10, 1965 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 26 issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer carried a most interesting article 
on a most timely subject—the Housing 
Act of 1965, and the rent supplement 
program in particular. 

Because I feel that many Members are 
not yet aware of the far-reaching con- 
sequences of this new administration 
program, I am asking leave to have this 
article printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

On NEIGHBOR SNOOPING; RENT SUBSIDIES Pace 
STIP FIGHT 


(By Thomas R. Guthrie, chief of Plain Dealer 
bureau) 


WasHIncton—Should your friends and 
neighbors be encouraged to tell tales about 
you if your rent is being subsidized by the 
Federal Government and you are earning too 
much money? 

On this contentious, invasion-of-privacy 
score a sharp battle is shaping up in Con- 
gress with most of the oral missiles due to 
be zeroed in on Robert C. Weaver, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Weaver is quoted in the transscript of a 
recent hearing of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency as saying that friends and neigh- 
bors * * * are the best investigators that you 
have in these projects.” 

The statement was made during testimony 
on the proposed Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act of 1965. The bill, among other 
things, would establish a new program of 
rent supplements to pay a portion of the 
rent of low-income families. 

Republican members of the subcommit- 
tee charge that “proponents of the bill” have 
admitted in executive session that private 
agencies could be used to aid in the selection 
of tenants to receive Federal rent subsidies. 

“The Pinkerton Detective Agency, it was 
conceded,” states Representative Burr L. 
Tatcorr, Republican, of California, in an in- 
dividual report, “would qualify as such an 
agency.” 

In a statement yesterday to the Plain 
Dealer, Weaver strongly denied the infer- 
ences drawn by the Republicans on the sub- 
committee. 

“We are not encouraging snooping," he in- 
sisted. “I was just reporting a fact of life.” 

He admitted, however, that should friends 
and neighbors volunteer information about 
the income or assets of the man next door, 
his Agency would institute inquiries based 
on that information. 

He also categorically denied that Pinker- 
ton’s would be used to investigate applicants 
for subsidies. Non-Federal agencies which 
might be used for such inquiries would be 
nonprofit groups such as welfare or social 
agencies. 

“It would be comparable,” he said to what 
happens in private enterprise when a person 
seeks torent a home. The renter might call 
the man's employer. This is standard prac- 
tice.” 

Weaver also said that applicants would be 
asked to prove their income statements by 
producing form W-2 which accompanies an 
individual's income tax return. 

If the individual refused to produce form 
W-2, he would lose his subsidy, 

The dispute over the “means test” sharp- 
ened during Weaver's testimony when Repre- 
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sentative PauL A. Fino, Republican, of New 
York, asked the HHFA Director about polie- 
ing the program,” and the administrative 
costs involved. 

Weaver argued the costs would be nominal. 
The responsibility for making an accurate 
statement was the tenant's, and “if he does 
make a false statement, he is in difficulty.” 

Mr. Frxo stated a hypothetical case involv- 
ing himself with a nest egg of $50,000 an in- 
come of $10,000, but reporting it as only 
$5,000. 

“How would I be in difficulty,” he asked 
Weaver, “if you do not police it or investigate 
it, supervise it and watch me?“ 

Mr. WEAvER. You will be in difficulty be- 
cause there will be spot checks, as there al- 
Ways are on these activities, and if this were 
found you would be in difficulty for having 
made a false statement. I think you would 
be subject to quite a bit of criminal prose- 
cution as well as being put out of the partic- 
ular project * * * and there is one other 
check too, which I hate to say. 

Mr. Fino. What is that? 

Mr. Weaver. But your friends and neigh- 
bors would be very much concerned about 
this. They are the best investigators you 
have in these projects. 

Mr. Taucorr told the Plain Dealer that he 
was the subcommittee member who asked if 
Pinkerton’s would qualify as an investigative 
agency of applicants for subsidies. 

Without revealing who answered, because 
it was in executive session, Tatcorr said. “I 
got an unequivocal yes.” 

He disputed Weaver’s contention that the 
Agency was not encouraging neighbors to 
snoop. “This information not only will be 
welcomed, but they will follow it up,” he 
said. 

Representative J. WILLIAM Stanton, Re- 
publican, from Painesville, Ohio, described 
the program as the worst legislation to come 
before Congress in many years. Even Demo- 
cratic mayors and Governors, as well as pub- 
lic housing advocates, called it socially ob- 
noxious during committee hearings.” 


First 100 Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, there 
should be no doubt that in the history of 
the United States of America, the first 
100 days of President Johnson's first full 
term will rank with that of the first 100 
days of Franklin D. Roosevelt. This un- 
precedented parallel is justly noted by 
the Wyoming Eagle, of Cheyenne, and 
under consent I extend my remarks in 
this Recorp and include their editorial 
comment of Thursday, May 6, 1965: 

[From the Wyoming Eagle, May 6, 1965] 

ONE HUNDRED Days 

The first hundred days since President 
Johnson's inauguration on the Capitol steps 
last January 20 have passed—and a produc- 
tive 100 days they have been. 

During these 100 days, a number of meas- 
ures became public laws. These included 
such yery important measures as the $1.3 
billion general aid to education bill, the Ap- 
palachia aid bill, a measure eliminating re- 
serve requirements on Federal Reserve bank 
gold certificates, and the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank contribution increase. 

Other proposals, such as hospital care for 
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the aged and the voting rights measure, are 
progressing through the Congress. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montana, majority leader in the U.S, Senate, 
recently noted the President has submitted 
more than 20 reports to the Congress. 

Government spending has continued to be 
curtailed, natural resources to be further de- 
veloped, and the economy to flourish. 

“In our foreign policy,” said MANSFIELD, 
“we have attempted to reach peaceful under- 

with some nations, to strengthen 
and unify others, and to cooperate fully with 
all in the cause of freedom.” 

He compared the leadership of President 
Johnson with that of the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

MANSFIELD observed that under Roosevelt's 
guidance, the Nation came out of the great 
depression, “people gripped by fear were freed 
and given renewed faith in their system of 
government.” 

He recalled that, in the first 100 days of 
his administration, Roosevelt sent 15 mes- 
sages to Congress, and guided 15 major laws 
to enactment. 

Congressional Quarterly recently listed the 
subjects of some of the major laws enacted 
during the emergency session of 1933, under 
President Roosevelt: 

Banking emergency, Government economy, 
legalization of beer, agricultural adjustment, 
forest camps, direct unemployment relief, se- 
curities regulation, farm mortgage relief, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, loans to home- 
owners, inflation, railroad reorganization, 
industrial recovery, control of the oil in- 
dustry, and gold standard invalidation. 

President Johnson's first 100 days probably 
cannot match the first 100 days of President 
Roosevelt from the standpoint of the volume 
of far-reaching 1 on. 

But the conditions of 1965 are consider- 
ably different from those of 1933, too. 

Today, the Nation is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity as contrasted with the dark 
days of the great depression. 

The sense of domestic emergency and eco- 
nomic crisis is not present today as it was 
in 1933. 

President Roosevelt was faced with the 
tremendous task of lifting the Nation out of 
the depression. 

President Johnson is faceq with the prob- 
lem of keeping America strong, prosperous, 
and growing. 

And, of course, there are always the num- 
erous and complex problems involved in in- 
ternational affairs. 

As Senator MANSFIELD observed, "President 
Roosevelt's accomplishments are an import- 
ant part of history." 

President Johnson's accomplishments un- 
doubtedly will become an important part of 
history. 


Stopping Mail-Order Guns Won’t Stop 
Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the McPherson, Kans., Sentinel re- 
garding legislation regulating the mail 
order sale of firearms. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

STOPPING MAIL-ORDER Guns Won'r Srop 

CRIME 

President Kennedy was assassinated by a 

rifle bought by mail order and almost at once 
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a campaign started to pass a law prohibiting 
all mail-order sales of guns to anybody except 
licensed dealers. 

That campaign now has reached fever heat 
with both sides indulging in some nasty and 
disgraceful name calling over a proposal 
which won't cure anything anyhow. 

Mail-order sales should be better controlled 
but how about secondhand stores, pawn- 
shops and sales between persons who often 
have criminal records? Those sales, and they 
are huge, won't be touched by the proposed 
law. 

Rather than hysterically pasa a hurriedly 
written law because of the Kennedy assass!- 
nation, it would be much better to work out 
a sensible law. 

The present proposal simply gets us into 
something about as unworkable as the old 
liquor prohibition law. 


Soil Stewardship Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


Or MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
is being observed throughout America as 
Soil Stewardship Week. I want to pay 
tribute to the soil and water conserva- 
tion districts of America and cooperat- 
ing church groups who sponsor this an- 
nual observance, 

Church observances are being held this 
week in thousands of communities to 
place emphasis on man’s obligation to 
God as a steward of the soil, water, and 
other related resources. It is designed 
to emphasize that the basic motivation 
for the orderly conservation and develop- 
ment of natural resources is man’s recog- 
nition of his responsibility under God 
to protect and use wisely His precious 
gifts of soil and water. 

The role of the church in resource 
conservation and development was re- 
viewed in the May issue of the Soil 
Conservation magazine by Dr. Henry A. 
McCanna, of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ of New York City. 

Dr. McCanna pointed out: 

Successful rural area development depends 
on two important factors that churches can 
help provide (1) the programs must be based 
on local initiative; and (2) the people who 
serge help the most must find an articulate 

ce, 


Dr. McCanna then pointed out ex- 
amples of dedicated local leadership, one 
of which is in my home congressional 
district. He said: 

Usually it is the laymen who are the 
leaders, but pastors also get involved. A 
pastor in Mayville, Mich., stimulated a con- 
cern for the hungry people of the world that 
has become Statewide in its scope. 


Dr. McCanna’s full statement follows: 


THE CHURCH ROLE IN RESOURCE CONSERVATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


(By Dr. Henry A. Mecanna) 
The churches of America have contributed 
significant leadership to all levels of the 


Dr. McCanna is director, Commission on 
the Church in Town and Country of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., New York City. 
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Rural Areas Development movement. This 
is a natural result of their concern for good 
community life and the enhancement of 
individual personality. 

The various approaches of Rural Areas 
Development are a means of responsible 
ethical action. Never before have so many 
groups joined together for a single social ob- 
jective. The well-being of the 67 million peo- 
ple who live in town and country areas of 
less than 10,000 population is at stake. Hav- 
ing contributed to the total national wealth 
far out of proportion of their numbers, these 
people now have the opportunity to exper- 
fence full development. 

BASIC ELEMENTS 


Successful rural area development depends 
on two important factors that churches 
can help provide: (1) The programs must be 
based on local initiative, and (2) the people 
who need help the most must find an 
articulate voice. 

It is in these matters that dedicated lay- 
men and local pastors can be most helpful. 
They, more than any other local group, can 
aid in stimulating local initiative, and they 
can seek the dispossessed and help them be- 
come articulate, 

In-Custer County, Nebr., a leading church 
layman is the focal point for local resource 
development, and the record will show that 
in nearly every State and local RAD com- 
mittee such sensitive and effective church- 
men provide key leadership. 

Usually it is the laymen who are the lead- 
ers, but pastors also get involyed. A pastor 
in Mayville, Mich., stimulated a concern for 
the hungry people of the world that has be- 
come statewide in scope. 

The need for leadership in area develop- 
ment to provide new jobs in Braxton and 
Webster Counties, W. Va., caused a local pas- 
tor to help organize the Braxton County 
Development. Corporation Committee and to 
serve as its president. 

In Jackson, Ohio, one of the finest ex- 
amples of manpower training and develop- 
ment was spearheaded by a dedicated 
minister, 

Both the lay and professional leaders of 
the Arizona migrant ministry and the Mis- 
sissippi Delta ministry are enlisting large 
numbers of urban as well as rural people 
into programs that will enable them to ob- 
tain equal economic opportunity. 

Economic development, and its conse- 
quence, social development, can occur only 
if resources are adequate. 

RESOURCES AND RELIGION 


The relationship between the conservation 
of natural resources and religious develop- 
ment is as old as time and as new as to- 
morrow. The Bible records that the first 
commandment given to man was to “re- 
Plenish (conserve) the earth” (Genesis 1: 
28). 

Among the reasons for the settlement of 
America by our forefathers were the basic 
need for a new freedom of religion and a de- 
sire for land ownership. And in the develop- 
ment of the United States, opening up of 
new lands commonly was accompanied by ex- 
tension of missionary activity. 

The institutions of religion, and particu- 
larly the local congregation, have always 
thrived or waned with the availability of soil 
and water resources. The conservation of 
these basic resources has been encouraged 
by the stewardship teachings of religion, and 
the strengthening of the land has resulted in 
& corresponding extension of religion. It is 
not accidental that at the center of every 
flo agricultural area is a cluster of 
religious institutions, 

RURAL OBSERVANCES 

With the increase of urban life in the 
United States, the churches have emphasized 
more and more the importance of resource 
development. There have been ever-increas- 
ing observances of Rural Life Sunday, Soil 
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Stewardship Week, Harvest Festivals, Free- 
dom From Week, emphasis on con- 
servation in Sunday schools and vacation 
church schools, training courses on the rela- 
tion of religion and conservation, and out- 
door services in State and National parks and 
recreational centers. Nearly every denomi- 
national publishing house includes the con- 
cepts of responsible stewardship of natural 
resources In its literature and especially in 
worship bulletins and aids. 

For more than a decade the “Soil Steward- 
ship” booklet of the National Association of 
Soil and Water Conservation Districts has 
met an ever-expanding demand. In 1964, 
more than 75,000 of the booklets and 6 mil- 
lion bulletin inserts were distributed in local 
communities and churches. These materials 
are prepared by the Association in coopera- 
tion with a soll stewardship advisory com- 
mittee composed of the national rural 
church leaders of the major faiths in Amer- 
ica. 

GROWING NEEDS 

The growing interest of churches in rural 
observances Is a response to a new dimension 
of change in modern life. In one sense, It 
might be said that the only constant factor 
in our society is change. And as changes 
occur man becomes aware of new and grow- 
ing needs. 

The relatively simple needs of the past for 
food, shelter, rest, and love have been ex- 
panded to an extent heretofore only imag- 
ined in the wildest of dreams. Industrializa- 
tion and automation enable man to live in 
surroundings which would have been the 
envy of yesterday’s potentates. 

The new leisure promises to fulfill the 
ancient hope for a nation of philosophers 
and artists. Without continuing conserva- 
tion, however, man's unrestrained appetites 
can frustrate the fulfillment of his future. 
As we become aware of growing needs, we 
must also demonstrate a corresponding in- 
crease of responsible conservation. Other- 
wise, instead of these changes contributing 
to a healthy society, they may bring forth a 
ee giantism that topples of its own 
weight. 


Isn’t Everyone Subsidized? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, the bulk 
of the information available to the pub- 
lic today on farm subsidies is deceptive 
in effect, if not in purpose. 

Consumers and taxpayers generally 
are led to believe that the total annual 
appropriations to the Department of 
Agriculture are subsidies to farmers. 
Actually, nonfarmers participate in a 
larger share of this Department's ex- 
penditure than farmers themselves. 

Approximately two-thirds of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s expenditures, 
in the 1966 budget, are for services 
which are of primary benefit to the gen- 
eral public. Approximately two-thirds 
of the Department expenditures in the 
1966 budget are for services which are of 
primary benefit to the general public. 
About one-third goes for price support 
and related programs in which farmers 
are the primary but not the only bene- 
ficiaries. 
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The deception may be erased by a look 
at 1 year's total experiditures: 


[Tn millions of dollars! 


$ 
Programs which clearly pro- 

vide benolits to consumers, 

businessmen, and the gen- 

etal public 4,835 4.582 
Otber programs which are 

predomitiantly for stabiliza- 

tion of farm income, but | 

which also benefit others... 


There seems to be a planned propen- 
sity by some Congressmen and in some 
areas of our business community to tie 
a “subsidy” tag to Government programs 
that seek to bring the income of farmers 
into a parity position with other seg- 
ments of our economy. However, the 
word “subsidy” as a derisive expletive is 
seldom applied to Government policy 
and money aids to business and labor. 

Publishers of magazines are recipients 
of Government subsidies through the 
Post Office Department, The House 
Appropriations Committee published 
figures which showed that revenues for 
mailing 14 national publications 
accounted for only 35 percent of the 
cost of handling these publications. 

Postal deficits over a 12-year period 
in behalf of business almost equals the 
cost of farm price support programs 
through the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion during more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Take the question of food costs: Food 
costs have risen less since 1947-49 than 
most other consumer items in the cost- 
of-living index. For all items on the 
list, the increase in cost to 1964 was 
33 percent. For all food, the increase 
was 26 percent. For rent, it was 48 per- 
cent and for medical care 72 percent. 

The farmer gets none of the increase 
in cost for the food he produces. In 
fact, he receives 15 percent less for the 
farm food “market basket” than he did 
in 1947-49. The retail cost of this 
“market basket” has risen only 14 per- 
cent although processing and marketing 
costs have increased 42 percent since 
1947-49. 

Misleading and incomplete informa- 
tion, given to the American public adds 
unnecessary confusion to established 
and proved concepts; and could even 
Place our agricultural policy in legis- 
lative jeopardy. Our foreign policy 
could also be affected as food is an im- 
portant arm in the program. Food is 
survival and we should never become so 
well fed that we forget this principle. 

Our egriculture is the Nation's largest 
and most vital industry. It employs 6.1 
million workers. This is more workers 
than are in the combined employment in 
transportation, public utilities, the steel 
industry, and the automobile industry. 

The assets in agriculture total more 
than $230 billion. This is equal to about 
two-thirds of the value of current assets 
of all corporations in the United States 
or about three-fifths of the market value 
of all corporation stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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Many are not aware of the fact that 
3 out of every 10 jobs in private industry 
are related to agriculture. 

Since here are so many myths relating 
to subsidies let us look at the historical 
records of the economy of our Nation. 
Do you know what the oldest economic 
principle written into the law of the 
United States is? It may come as a 
ee to many people—but it is the sub- 
sidy. 

The second act of the First Congress in 
1789 was to legislate for the new emerg- 
ing Nation the enactment of a tariff law, 
to protect and promote the infant and 
frontier industrial development of Amer- 
ica. At that time the United States was 
almost completely populated by farm 
people. 

More significantly, this tariff law set 
up a special subsidy program to encour- 
age the development of an American 
merchant fleet. The law stipulated that 
goods imported into the United States on 
American ships should have a 10-percent 
reduction in custom duties, and a ton- 
nage tax also was imposed in favor of 
American shipping. 

Since the birth of our Nation, subsi- 
dies through the years have taken many 
and various forms. 

The Government granted 6,340,339 
acres of public lands to private interests 
between 1827 and 1866, to encourage 
canal building and river improvement, 
in addition to rights-of-way grants. 
The Government made other contribu- 
tions by direct appropriations, stock sub- 
scriptions, ‘and loans to private canal 
companies. 

Approximately 183 million acres of 
Federal and State lands were granted to 
railroads between 1850 and 1871, 

The first mail subsidy was paid 125 
years ago. Since then many millions of 
dollars have been assigned by the Fed- 
eral Government to ocean and airmail 
subsidies, to foster the development of 
transportation, as was the case in the 
special considerations for railroads and 
waterways. 

Many millions of dollars have been 
used to subsidize the building of US. 
ships on American ways. Here is one 
example: about $40 million in subsidy 
was paid on the private luxury liner 
United States. The total cost of the 
ship was given at $76,800,000. 

Diverse as these subsidy programs are, 
it is unrealistic either to condemn or to 
praise Federal subsidies as such. Each 
particular program which is determined 
to contain an element of subsidy must be 
judged independently, taking into ac- 
count the economic, social, and political 
conditions prevailing at the time. 

Any broad condemnation of subsidies 
as such confronts these hard-core facts: 

America’s infant industry, without the 
aid of subsidy laws in the early years 
after the formation of this independent 
Nation, would have been slow to develop 
and the emergence of the United States 
as a world power could have been re- 
tarded for many years. 

Without subsidy there would have been 
no early development of an American 
merchant fleet. The first accomplish- 
ments of inland transportation in this 
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country—by canals and river improve- 
ments—would have been delayed. 

Had there been no subsidy, in the form 
of extensive assistance to railroads in 
spanning the continent, the settlement 
and development of the West would have 
been retarded for many years. 

The age of air travel in America, un- 
less aided by subsidy, would have been 
late in arriving, and the contribution of 
airpower to our military preparedness 
would have been slowed down. 

Without subsidy, no commercial sea- 
going ships—perhaps even now—would 
be built on American shores. 

Subsidy has had a substantial and 
beneficial role in the Nation’s overall in- 
dustrial development. 


It has been essential in stimulating 
vital production in wartime. 


It has financed scientific development. 


Tt has been used in efforts to balance 
the economic positions of vast segments 
of our total society. 


The Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress in a special sur- 
vey on subsidy and subsidylike programs 
of the U.S. Government reports that: 

Some contend the tariff system is a subsidy 
structure, since it involves Government ac- 
tlon that enables protected industries to 
charge more for their goods in the American 
markets. Moreover, some consider that ac- 
celerated tax amortization for defense plants 
subsidizes the owners of these plants; that 
“depletion allowances” provide subsidylike 
benefits to the petroleum and some other 
industries; that Federal non-interest-bear- 
ing deposits of billions of dollars in private 
banks and certain services of the Federal 
Reserve System amount to subsidies for large 
private bankers; that sale of Federal surplus 
property at a loss is a subsidy to the pur- 
chasers, and that the postal deficit on sec- 
ond-class mail is a subsidy to business. 

Others confine their definition to direct 
Government payments, to the remission of 
charges, and to the supplying of commodi- 
ties or services at less than cost or market 
price, 

There is one concept of subsidy which 
extends to all persons and enterprises whose 
economic positions are improved, or whose 
purposes are advanced as the result of Goy- 
ernment action, This embraces industries 
whose profits would be less without protec- 
tion of the tariff laws and the many other 
statutes that soften the full force of com- 
petition in a private enterprise economy; and 
this broad definition likewise encompasses 
all working people whose earnings are greater 
because of minimum wage, collective bar- 
gaining, and immigration laws. 


It should be pointed out that the eco- 
nomic benefits accruing to industry and 
labor, from Government policies, are 
paid for, as are the costs of the farm 
program by the consumer and taxpayer. 
Remember this: Consumers and tax- 
payers are one and the same. 

Most of us will agree that all of our 
citizens feel the social and economic im- 
pact of the subsidy programs for indus- 
try, labor, and agriculture. 

Again, it should be emphasized that in 
the overall subsidy concept this Nation’s 
agriculture is a lesser recipient than 
either labor or industry. Yet, the farmer 
in many areas of public opinion has been 
cast as the chief villain of all subsidy 
gatherers. ö 
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The Teachers and the Tanght in the 
U.S.S.R 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the last day of Mr. William 
Benton’s visit to the Soviet Union during 
1964, he had the remarkable experience 
of being granted a 40-minute interview 
with Nikita Khrushchev, who was then 
head of the U.S.S.R. 

His last chapter, “Epilogue” deals with 
the circumstances of this interview. 
The first part of “Epilogue” follows: 

EPILOGUE 


(Eprror’s Notr—Prior to the replacement 
of Khrushchev on October 15, 1964, Senator 
Benton had planned to conclude this report, 
stimulated by his Moscow visit in May, with 
an account of his visit with the then chair- 
man. He had titled this section, “Nikita 
Khrushchev, Headmaster.” Although the in- 
terview dealt chiefly with political and eco- 
nomic questions, Senator Benton felt it was 
not Inappropriate to an article on Soviet edu- 
cation. Chairman Khrushchev, by stressing 
on the world scene what the Soviets call 
“peaceful coexistence,” obviously was count- 
ing on what he regarded as the ultimate edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural superiority 
of the Soviet system to give the U.S.S.R. vic- 
tory over the West. Thus the U.S.S.R. and 
its leaders would become the world's intel- 
lectual “headmasters.” 

After Khrushehev's ddwnfall, Senator Ben- 
ton jestingly suggested that a suitable sub- 
title might be, “Nikita Khrushchev, Old Boy.” 
He decided to drop the chapter. But the 
editors feei that this interview remains rel- 
evant and thus carry it here as an epilogue. 
It has historical interest as one of Khrush- 
chev's last extended interviews with an Amer- 
ican. More important, it may refiect basic 
policies, if not the personal “style,” to be fol- 
lowed by Khrushchev’s immediate successors. 
No attempt has been made to include inter- 
pretive remarks in this section.) 


Whether I would be able to see Chairman 
Khrushchev was a matter of conjecture dur- 
ing my visit. He was in Egypt dedicating the 
Aswan Dam. Would he return before I left? 
Would he have time? 

The evening before the day of my sched- 
uled departure I dined—in a private room of 
a public restaurant—with M. and Mme. 
Mamedov. I had intimated that I would 
be most happy to spend my last evening in 
Moscow with just the two of them. There 
are few couples anywhere in the world to 
match Enver and Tamara Mamedov in for- 
midability—or in charm. During the din- 
ner they told me that I had an appointment 
with Chairman Khrushchev for a 40-minute 
interview at 3 o'clock the next day. My 
plane was scheduled to leave at 4:45. 1 
would just make it. I should, I was told, 
allow an hour to reach the airport from the 
Kremlin 


M. and Mme Mamedoy announced the in- 
terview with obvious pleasure, and stressed 
how remarkable they thought it was that I 
was to have such a visit with the chairman, 
The pressures upon him, and demands for his 
time, were enormous, they said. He had only 
the day before returned from his trip to 
Egypt. Nehru had died that morning and 
the chairman had called at the Indian Em- 
bassy. Walter Ulbricht of East Germany was 
to arrive for a state visit the next day. It 
did indeed seem extraordinary that the chair- 
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man would see me for as long as 40 minutes. 
Mme. Mamedova said the interview was “a 
miracle.” 

I could only agree and express my appreci- 
ation. I did not know whether to thank 
Mme. Popova for arranging this interview—or 
Mme. Furtseva, the minister of culture whom 
I bad visited, who had told me she hoped it 
could be arranged—or Alexei Adzhubei—or 
Mme. Mamedova—or others. I accepted it as 
the privilege that it was. In preparation for 
the interview, I studied quotations from 
Khrushehev's recent speeches which Secre- 
tary Harriman had given me. (My only “in- 
structions" from him.) These quotations 
stressed that high on the list of Soviet prom- 
ises to the people is raising the standard of 
living. Toward this goal the Communist 
government has been digging its way upward 
for some years, but dirt keeps rolling back in, 
and progress had been too slow to suit Chair- 
man Khrushchey or the hungry consumer. 
In the chairman's speeches, he had been 
making no bones about it. 

In April the chairman said in a speech at 
a Soviet-Polish friendship rally—in a mani- 
fest swipe at Communist China, which advo- 
cates belt pulling— How would our party, 
our people, have taken it if we had convened 
a party congress and decided the economy 
has been developed enough; let us produce 
less, so as not to grow fat and thus prevent 
our degeneration, a bourgeois degeneration? 
What should we then do? Switch industry 
over to the production of belts so we can 
draw them in tighter, if you please? Is 
this the inspiration for our people to march 
ahead? Ahead where? To the grave? No! 
This is not our approach.” 

The samé month, in a talk at Borsod, 
Hungary, in another sideswipe at Mao Tse- 
tung, Khrushchev developed a catchphrase 
not unlike the “two chickens in every pot” 
or the “two cars in every garage” of some 
American oratory. “When a housewife goes 
shopping,” he said, “she wants to buy a bit 
more. If she has one dress, for instance, 
she wants to buy another, or even two, espe- 
cially if she is fashion minded. That is 
right. There are some who criticize us, 
who say we are always thinking about liv- 
ing better, who say that these are anti-Marx- 
ist, bourgeois slogans. The working peo- 
ple of our country answer such critics: ‘Why 
did we carry out the revolution? What are 
we fighting for? We did not fight to live 
worse after the conquest of power.’ ” 

At a talk he gave at a light bulb factory 
in Budapest, he said with apparent regret: 
“There are some people in the world, calling 
themselves Communists and adherents of 
Marxism-Leninism, who do not consider it 
important to strive for a better life, but who 
call only for the making of a revolution.” 
This was a direct reference to the so-called 
“hard line” of China. 

And he added, “The important thing is 
that we should have more to eat—good gou- 
lash—schools, housing, and ballet, How 
much more do these things give to the en- 
largement of a man's life? It is worth 
fighting and working for these things.” 
(Not long afterward the chairman celebrated 
his 70th birthday. Secretary Harriman 
ended his congratulatory telegram, “Yours 
for more good goulash.”) 

These quotations reflected one of the chair- 
man’s major political dilemmas. How could 
he provide the better life and step up his 
armament program simultaneously? Mani- 
festily, he could not. He had many other 
dilemmas, of course, notably those fomented 
by the Red Chinese. 

In his own words on April 6 in a village in 
Hungary: "The Chinese leaders tell us: If 
there is war, so what? Suppose one half of 
mankind will be destroyed? The other half 
will remain. Time will pass, women will 
bear children again, and mankind will be 
the same number as before. In my opinion 
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it is not from an excess of brains but an ab- 
sence of them that people say such things“ 

And again, in the address before the So- 
viet-Polish friendship rally: “It appears I 
must now, as the Chinese are recommend- 
ing, gather workers and technicians and say 
to them: ‘Are you for or against the revolu- 
tion?’ [If they say] ‘I am for the revolu- 
tion!’ [I answer], Then why the hell are you 
earning so much? Do you know what dan- 
ger you have degenerated into?“ 

Again at Borsod on April 17: There are 
people who criticize us for our position on 
questions of war and peace. These people 
say, ‘You are afraid of war.“ I have already 
more than once answered such ‘brave’ ones: 
Only a child or an idiot does not fear war— 
the child because he does not understand 
what war is, and the idiot because he ig de- 
prived of the possibility of ever understand- 
ing it, Is one who jumps head first off a 
bridge and kills himself showing bravery?" 

These are powerful words. But far more 
indelible in the United States was the im- 
pression made by Chairman Khrushchey 
when he took off his shoe in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and pounded 
on his desk with the heel. To many this 
seemed to be the act of a “Peck’s bad boy! 
but I recall it as a symbol of differences of 
far greater import—and with a chilling feel- 
ing that the fate of the world can still depend 
upon the whims, frustrations, and misunder- 
standings of a few men. 

In his article for Britannica's “The Great 
Ideas Today” 1964, directed to readers in the 
United States, Alexei Adzhubel quotes his 
father-in-law, Chairman Khrushchev, as say- 
ing to us, “We have studied under you, and 
you should not blush for your pupils, but 
should rather be proud of them if they want 
to catch up with you.” He also gives Khru- 
shehev's elaboration of his famous but often 
misunderstood remark: “We'll bury you.” 
“Communists, realizing the inevitability of 
the downfall of capitalism, and rejoicing that 
such an hour will come, are all the same not 
guided in their actions by naive feelings and 
notions and are not preparing to each 
capitalist individually; they understand that 
capitalism is digging its own grave.“ 


Second Anniversary of the Signing of the 
Charter of African Unity 


SPEECH 
HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 25, 1965 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
here is the text of the message from the 
Government of the United States de- 
livered today by Assistant Secretary of 
State G. Mennen Williams to the African 
nations on the second anniversary of the 
signing o fthe Charter of African Unity: 

On behalf of the Government of the United 
States, I extend to the tion of 
African Unity warmest congratulations on 
the occasion of the second anniversary of the 
signing of its Charter. Americans have 
watched with deep interest and sympathy the 
steady progress of the OAU in its important 
tasks of promoting the unity and solidarity 
of African nations and coordinating their 
efforts toward achieving a better life for the 
peoples of Africa. We have every confidence 
that in the future, as in the initial years, the 
OAU will continue to play a most useful and 
constructive role in the affairs of the con- 
tinent of Africa. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
pointed out before, the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party challenge to the 
seating of the Mississippi House delega- 
tion is proceeding under title 2, section 
201 and those that follow. I understand 
that both parties plan to appear before 
the Clerk of the House on June 2. The 
challenge will be referred to the House 
administration committee very shortly. 
In order to aid my colleagues in their 
deliberations concerning this important 
issue, I wish to bring to their attention 
an article by George Slaff which ap- 
peared in the Nation magazine: 

The article follows: 

[From the Nation, May 17, 1965] 


Five SEATS IN CONGRESS: “THE MISSISSIPPI 
CHALLENGE” 
(By George Slaff) 

The voting-rights bill which President 
Johnson sent to Congress as a result of the 
Nation's anger, and his own, over the cal- 
lous violence of Alabama State troopers at 
Selma and the murder of the Reverened 
James Reeb is a historic step forward—but 
long overdue and far from enough. (See 
“The Right To Vote: Small Fruit of a Bold 
Promise” by William W. Van Alstyne, the 
Nation, Apr. 19.) 

That it is long overdue is certainly no rea- 
son not to welcome it. That it is far from 
enough is certainly reason to point out that 
the administration has at hand, if only it will 
use it, a much more effective way to guaran- 
tee the vote to Negroes in the South than 
this or any other plece of legislation that 
Congress could pass. That is the “Mississippi 
challenge.” If it succeeds—and what Presi- 
dent Johnson and his administration do 
about it may well determine whether or not 
it will succeed—it will stand as a lesson for- 
ever to the Southern States that as long as 
they prevent Negroes from voting they are 
in danger of losing their representation in 
Congress. 

The “Mississippi challenge“ is the contest 
filed on the first day of Congress this year 
on behalf of the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party—to the right of the five Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen to sit in the House of 

tatives. It is based on the allega- 
tion that the Congressmen were nominated 
and elected in a primary and general elec- 
ion from which Negroes “were regularly and 
systematically excluded by intimidation, 
harassment, economic reprisal, property 
damage, terrorization, violence and illegal 
and unconstitutional registration proce- 
dures.” 

What are the chances of the challenge’s 
success? Good, if the national indignation 
aroused by Selma and its aftermath does not 
cool off or become apathetically satisfied with 
a nominal voting rights bill, Good, if the 
challenge is determined on the basis of con- 
ditions as they exist in Mississippi, as docu- 
mented by some 15,000 pages of sworn testi- 
mony taken in the space of 6 weeks in a 
modern miracle of legal effort. Good, if the 
administration and the lican leader- 
ship make the slightest effort when the chal- 
lenge comes to a vote in the House to support 
the 149 Congressmen who voted, on January 
4, not even to seat the 5 Mississippians until 
the challenge was decided. 
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Federal law gives the contestants in such 
a challenge the right to take testimony to 
support their claim. The taking of that 
testimony has now been completed and has 
gone forward to the Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions of the House Committee on Admin- 


istration. From there it will be reported out 


to the House itself. The Mississippi chal- 
lenge has scarcely been mentioned in the Na- 
tion's press, but Drew Pearson said recently, 
“The challenge to Mississippi's Congressmen 
is Causing such worry that Gov. Paul John- 
son has called off a special session of the 
State legislature originally planned to de- 
nounce the new Civil Rights Act.” 

Under the Federal Code, the lawyers for 
the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
had only 40 days from January 4 in which to 
gather the evidence to support the chal- 
lenge and put it into deposition form. This 
deadline presented a challenge of its own, 
for there were hundreds of witnesses, friendly 
and hostile, to be interviewed, summoned, 
and examined, mountains of voting records 
to be gone over and an infinitude of details 
to be covered properly. Any ordinary lawyer 
might be expected to call the undertaking 
impossible, but the lawyers for the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, headed by 
William Kunstler and Arthur Kinoy, of New 
York, Mortimer Stavis, of Newark, N.J., and 
Ben Smith and Bruce Waltzer, of New Or- 
leans, are not ordinary lawyers. To them, 
the impossible is simply routine in civil 
rights matters. 

By personal appeal, phone, wire, letter— 
every form of communication except the 
jungle drum and the smoke signal—word 
went out to the lawyers of the country that 
there was work to be done—and fast—in 
Mississippi. Between the middle of January, 
and appropriately enough, Lincoln's Birth- 
day, 96 of them had flown into the State at 
their own expense, had examined between 
500 and 600 witnesses in 30 counties, and 
had taken approximately 15,000 pages of 
testimony, recorded by court reporters from 
outside the State who had also volunteered 
their services. 

In Mississippi, only approximately 6 per- 
cent of the eligible Negro citizens are regis- 
tered to vote. In Panola County, up in the 
northwestern part of the State, where Mike 
Lewton of San Francisco, Roy Collins of Dan- 
bury, and I held hearings during the week 
ending January 12, only two Negroes had 
been permitted to register from 1890 to 1962. 

The year 1890 has special significance in 
Mississippi history. It was then that the 
white oligarchy of the State, seeking some 
“legal” means of disenfranchising the half 
million Negroes, adopted a new 
constitution which required that to be a 
voter a had to be able to “read any 
section of the constitution of this State 
* * or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof.” By strict application of this re- 
quirement, with unlimited discretion in the 
Registrar of Voters as to what constitutes 
a “reasonable interpretation thereof,” more 
registrar of voters as to what constitutes 
Mississippi is today barred from the polls. 
Approximately 28,500 Negroes are registered 
in Mississippi as against 525,000 white regis- 
trants (who, as a practical matter, are not 
subjected to the test of constitutional erudi- 
tion), although the Negro population of the 
State is approximately two-thirds that of the 
white. 

The testimony in the challenge varied in 
detalit from county to county, but the basic 
pattern was the same, Panola County is a 
good example of the situation throughout 
the State. 

The hearings were held in “Freedom 
House,” the COFO headquarters in Batesville, 
the county seat. Close to 200 Negro residents 
of Panola County were in the h room 
which could comfortably hold about 150. 
The corridor outside was packed 10 and 12 
deep with Negroes who had come from all 
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over the county to listen, Outside, at each 
of the eight windows, opened a trifle at the 
bottom, Negroes stood on tiptoe, three and 
four deep. 

Robert J. Miles, one of the leaders in Negro 
voter registration in the county and a 
founder of the Negro Voters League and the 
Freedom Democratic Party, was the first wit- 
ness. Miles is a quiet, determined, fearless 
man, 50 years old, whose house was bombed 
twice last summer and shot at many times. 
He speaks softly but firmly. 


the evictions; the economic reprisals that had 
always effectively stopped Negro voter regis- 
tration. He spoke of the “Darby days"—the 
dark periods when Sherif Darby had 
the county from 1951 to 1955 and again 
1959 to 1963—and the beatings and 
of Negroes that marked Darby’s reign. The 
hiatus between Darby's terms of office and 
the fact that he is not now sheriff are due 
to a Mississippi law that prevents various 
officials from succeeding themselves. 

Miles stated that the Negroes in Panola 
County, as well as in the rest of the State, 
bore vividly in mind the death of the Rev- 
erend Lee in Belzoni and the killing of a 
Mr, Smith on the courthouse steps down in 


threat to kill him made to his neighbor, Mrs, 
Caldwell. 

That pressure from outside and putting 
Mississippi in the spotlight of national at- 
tention have some value became evident 
when we went to see Sheriff Hubbard at the 
end of the day to tell him that we expected 
no harm to come to our witnesses. He as- 
sured us that he would have deputies pa- 
trolling in the neighborhoods where the wit- 
nesses lived and that he had already arranged 
a meeting that evening with some of the 
plantation owners and others to tell them 
that there were to be no reprisals. This 
solicitude reflected the word that had come 
down from former Governor Coleman, repre- 
senting the Congressmen, that there were 
to be no incidents during the challenge be- 
cause of the reaction outside Mississippi. 

However, it is entirely likely that the mo- 
ment the spotlight is turned off, the terror 
that has been commonplace in Mississippi 


taking 
testimony, the COFO headquarters in Laurel, 
Miss., was burned to the ground. A few days 
later, the headline in the Los Angeles Times 
over a story of the hearings held by the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission read: “Mississippi 
‘savagery’ shocks rights prober: Commission 
Hears Sworn Testimony of Floggings and 
Slayings of Negroes.” Early in March, the 
New York Times carried the following story 
from Batesville about what happened there 
when Negroes gathered outside the court 
where a group of local Negroes and two COFO 
workers were being tried on charges of “pa- 
rading without a permit, blocking the side- 
walk, and disturbing the peace“: 

“A crowd of several hundred Negroes gath- 
ered to learn the decision in mayor's court. 

“This brought several hundred whites to 
the scene. Toughs spotted Christopher Wil- 
liams, of Amherst, Mass., 18-year-old son ot 
Schafer Williams, history professor of the 
University of Massachusetts. They beat the 
youth to the ground and stomped on him. 
He still has a red, 38-inch wound from a kick 
in the face. 

“Six N also were beaten, one requir- 
ing five stitches to close a wound over his 
eye. One Negro, Robert Miles, fought back. 

“This started a brawl. The police who had 
been watching, broke it up. Mr. Miles and 
two of the whites were arrested and released 
on bond. 
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“Then on Sunday night a shotgun was fired 
through the window of the front door of the 
Miles home. Pellets just missed Mr. Williams 
and another white worker, 21-year-old Penny 
Patch, of Englewood, N.J. The two are living 
at the Miles home.” 

Robert Miles surely knew as he testified 
that day in February that his future would 
not be free of violence, yet he continued to 
tell calmly of the efforts made by himself, 
his brother-in-law, William Kuykendall, C. J. 
Williams, the Reverend Mr. Middleton, La- 
marr Thomas, and others to organize a voters“ 

e among the Negroes of Panola County 
in 1959. A few of them had begun to study 
the constitution of Mississippi in detail and 
had gone in groups of three to register; all 
bad been failed in their applications. Mr, 
Miles said that Kuykendall had been shot at 
and that crosses were burned at his home; he 
said that Town Marshal Ira Seals had beaten 
12-year-old Linda Kuykendall so badly that 
she had been hospitalized, telling her it was 
“on account of your father being a smart 
NAACP nigger.” He told of the telephone 
threats and the shots at Kuykendall’s home 
which finally forced him to take his family 
from Batesville to the safety of Detroit. 

Although, by comparison, violence against 
Negroes has been less in Panola than in 
some of the other counties in Mississippi. 
Panola Negroés have been beaten, shot, and 
killed by sheriffs, by highway patrolmen, and 
by white civilians—and none of the offenders 
has been punished by the law. Robert Miles 
pointed out that the Negroes of Panola al- 
ways bore this fact of life—and death—in 
mind and that it had discouraged registra- 
tion. 

All that day and for half of the next, 
witness followed witness with personal testi- 
mony as to why only two Negroes had been 
permitted to in Panola County in the 
72 years from 1890 to 1962. C. J. Williams 
looked straight at the lawyers for the Con- 
gressmen as he told of the fear that gripped 
the Negro community when voting was dis- 
cussed; of nocturnal roadblocks as late as 
last September, manned by the sheriff, his 
deputies, and the district attorney in per- 
son, to get the names of everyone who at- 
tended a voter registration meeting. Rev. 
W. G. Middleton, 10 years old when the 1890 
constitution took the franchise away from 
Negroes, and who was to say after the hear- 
ings were over, ‘I saw the doors close and 
now I have seen them open sat 
erectly in the witness chair and looked out 
at the crowded hearingroom as he might 
upon his congregation, He gave in meas- 
ured tones a detailed recital of the absolute 
deprivation of the rights of American citizen- 
ship that had been the Negroes’ lot in Panola 
County. His voice was firm with hope and 
confidence for the future—the Reverend 
Middletons, the Mileses, the Williamses of 
Panola County do not frighten easily or des- 
pair readily. 

Mrs. Caldwell took the stand to state that 
the sheriff's son-in-law had threatened to 
kill Miles if he didn't get those COFO workers 
out of his house. Sharecroppers from plan- 
tations near Batesville and from Crenshaw, 
30 miles away, told of coming to register and 
of being turned away because the re; 
was not in his office, or of standing in line 
all day and having the office closed before 
they had a chance to get in—and this even 
after the registrar was subject to a Federal 
court injunction. 

Charles Gardner, who had been a tenant 
farmer on the McMillen plantation for 8 
years, testified that he was ordered to leave 


tion, was told to get out by Milam himself 
And so it 


unsinkable COFO workers, Penny 
Patch and Claire O'Conner, and concluding 
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just before noon on Wednesday with Rev. 
Charles E. Lester, ordained a minister in 1922, 
now more than 80 years old, who was ordered 
out of the place he had occupied for 10 years 
on the Crenshaw plantation a week or so 
after he attempted to register last summer. 

Then it became the turn of the registrar of 
voters, Ike Shankle, to take the stand and 
to account, under oath, for his actions. For 
years Shankle and his predecessors had been 
requiring Negroes in Panola County to inter- 
pret such portions of the Mississippi con- 
stitution as section 212 which deals with 
the interest rate of the Chickasaw School 
fund and other trust funds for educational 
purposes for which the State is responsible, 
etc. 

It may thus come as a surprise that the 
man who determines whether a Negro's writ- 
ten interpretation of esoteric sections of the 
Mississippi constitution entitles him to vote 
confessed, in reply to the first question I put 
to him, that he had not the slightest idea of 
what a bill of attainder was, although the 
prohibition against bills of attainder is con- 
tained in the bills of rights of at least 34 of 
the 50 States. He admitted that if that were 
a part of the Mississippi constitution he 
would not be able to interpret it—and that 
when he had first registered he had not been 
asked to interpret any section of the consti- 
tution, but had merely “gone down to the 
courthouse and signed the book.” 

For a day and a half Shankle sweated on 
the stand, trying to explain why he did not 
consider “No one should be convicted for the 
same things twice” to be a reasonable inter- 
pretation of the “double Jeopardy” section of 
the Mississippi constitution; why he had 
closed down one of the two voter-registra- 
tion offices in the county and forced a large 
part of its Negro residents to trek an addi- 
tional 25 or 30 miles to register; why he re- 
fused to appoint any deputy registrars to 
handle applications, with the result that Ne- 
groes were prevented from registering during 
the 2 months when he was acting as clerk of 
the circuit court, while he was on vacation, 
or during the many other times when he was 
away from his office; why he had denled a 
Negro applicant the right to register because, 
although she had answered perfectly the 
21 questions on the application, including 
the constitutional interpretation and the 
final question requiring her to write her 
understanding “of the duties, and obliga- 
tions of citizenship under a constitutional 
form of government,” she had signed the ap- 
plication in only one of the two required 
places; why, indeed, he had refused to certify 
the names of registered voters on a petition 
to place Mrs. Fanny Lou Hamer on the bal- 
lot to contest the congressional seat in the 
last election, and to place the name of Aaron 
Henry, president of the Mississippi NAACP, 
on the ballot for the U.S. Senate. 

Sheriff Hubbard, following Mr. Shankle to 
the stand, spun a fanciful tale of trying to 
intercept moonshiners as the reason for a 
four-road block last September by which he 
and his deputies and the district attorney 
secured the names of all who attended a 
voter-registration meeting. The district at- 
torney's presence, he explained, was not an 
attempt to intimate potential voters; he 
had “happened” to meet the DA that, eve- 
ning and Mr. Finch was just “taking a ride 
with me like he often done.” 

Finch, a filibusterer to put Senator Clag- 
horn to shame, swore to the same thing, al- 
though he could not recall where or when he 
happened to meet the sheriff that evening. 
He admitted writing down the names of 
occupants of cars coming from the meeting, 
but denied that this had anything to do 
with the fact that they were organizing to 
vote. 

Plantation owners, called to. the stand, 
piously denied intimidation, threat, harass- 
ment, as they reluctantly agreed that voting 
and registering to vote were duties and obli- 
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gations of citizenship which they recognized 
and which should not be denied to Negro 
citizens. 

At 11:15 a.m. on Friday, February 12, the 
hearing ended, and as it did, 200 people 
stood in the room, joined hands, 
and burst out with “We Shall Overcome.” 
It was an unforgettable moment for those of 
us who had come from far away to help the 
Negro people of Mississippi. 

The lawyers for the Congressmen gath- 
ered their papers and left the room, followed 
by the dozen or so white witnesses and spec- 
tators. C. J. Williams mounted a table and 
exhorted everyone in the audience who had 
not yet registered to “Go down to the court- 
house and register now, not tomorrow or the 
day after, but now. You heard them say it’s 
all right for you to register. Go ahead and 
do it. Now. Now. Now.“ 

But while such emotional fulfillment is 
all very well, the important matter is the 
effect and the effectiveness of the challenge. 
So far the results have been valuable in two 
respects. First, the evidence at the hearings 
is more than enough to provide a solid ba- 
sis for congressional action to oust the Mis- 
sissippi Congressmen. Second, the hearings 
have provided a tremendous boost to the 
morale of the Negroes over the entire State, 
both leaders and rank and file. 

There remains to be accomplished the 
third and final result—the actual ousting 
of the five pretenders. It would be naive 
to assume that this decisive step will be 
taken strictly from an impartial weighing 
of the evidence by individual Congressmen. 
The Southern bloc of approximately 100 votes 
will be cast almost solidly against the chal- 
lenge. Political considerations of every sort 
will, in degrees, enter into the deter- 
mination of the rest of Congress. 

Some Congressmen will satisfy their con- 
sciences by voting for the voting-rights bill 
and then against the challenge, on the 
theory that enough is enough and why 
rock the boat of congressional privilege. 
The administration, too, may decide that 
there is more to be lost than gained by 
creating further antagonism among white 
population of the South. The soft pedal 
may very well replace the blazing anger that 
President Johnson displayed in his voting- 
rights address. 

In fact, a great deal could be gained by 
ousting the five Congressmen, and there is 
every reason for the administration to give 
ite full force to the effort. All possible 
steps must be taken by every interested 
person and organization to see that their 
own Congressmen and as many others as 
can be reached, as well as the administra- 
tion itself, support the challenge whole- 
heartedly when it reaches the floor of Con- 
gress, A successful answer to the Mississippi 


challenge will go further toward shaping 


the course of democracy in the South than 
the voting-rights bill and a half dozen 
Supreme Court decisions, important as those 
are. Once the principle is established that 
Congress itself—without the need for court 
intervention—will not tolerate Negro disen- 
franchisement will really begin to disappear 
from America. 


The True Meaning of Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to 
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include part of a speech by an outstand- 


ing constituent of mine, Rabbi Marvin 
M. Weitz, D.D., Ph. D., of the North 


Shore Synagogue, Syosset, Long Island, 
N.Y., which I believe carries a message 
of truth and insight for all Americans. 
Rabbi Weitz delivered this speech at the 
commencement exercises at Colorado 
State College, Greeley, Colo., on Sunday, 
May 31, 1964, at which time he was 
awarded the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters: 

Today more than ever, education and re- 
ligion are the supports for the bridge of life, 
to balance seeming opposites where possible 
into more meaningful living for more people, 
& span whereby obstacles are transformed 
into opportunities, and stumbling blocks 
into steppingstones—education and religion 
must cooperate to make ever-new frontiers 
au supreme pursuit in matters that count. 
Education, to be more than an intellectual 
canning process, and religion, to be more 
than a pious praying exercise, must create 
new values even more than recreate old 
values. Both religion and education, more 
than ever, must utilize youth's love of dis- 
tant horizons, rededication to search for 
truth and the freedom to sustain such 
search, and youth’s quick sympathy for the 
oppressed, If these new frontiers are to add 
new intellectual power to education and new 
spiritual purpose to religion, what then are 
some of the struggles education and religion 
must free anew today for tomorrow for high 
human values, in the seeming pace, not 
peace, of coexistence that has to be waged 
and won? 

Many are the modern parallels available to 
us and plausible for us—where we may strike 
a balance and win reprieve for values at their 
ablest and bravest, without loss of commit- 
ments, without lapse of luster for life it 
takes greater courage to confront them, and 
make something of them, to resolve them 
than to dissolve them—what then, are some 
of these new frontiers that may bring balance 
via education and religion today? 

We initiate this quest for balance, for 
force of law, rather than law of force, for 
cooperation, not conflict, for peace, not war 
with this very Memorial Day—our very first 
frontier, since it is upon us. 

The heart of the Nation was tenderly 
touched when, this very day, in 1867, in 
Columbus, Miss., southern ladies decorated 
graves of both, northern and southern sol- 
diers fallen in Civil War. This very act 
bound the wounds of a nation and made this 
as a Sabbath among festivals of America. 
This deed became part of the American 
creed—to move a Finch to proclaim: 


“Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray.” 


and an O'Hara to exclaim— 


“And glory guards with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead.“ 


Memorial Day began with fallen heroes 
of the Civil War, and was expanded to in- 
clude the Spanish-American War, and the 
World Wars—all of them—in the 20th cen- 
tury. It started as a Sabbath of American 
observances, but, unfortunately, it is be- 
coming a day for motor events in Indian- 
apolis, athletic programs throughout the 
country, traffic fatalities on our speedways, 
and other elements that demean it. We, 
in education and religion, in the words of 
President Johnson, who think not of the 
next election, but of the next generation, 
have the right, nay the responsibility. of 
deepening this day for posterity, of honor- 
ing not only our heroes in war—but also 
our heroes in peace—so that the race for this 
great day is not altogether lost to the car 
races in Indianapolis. We must expand 
Memorial Day, even as it was last century 
from one war to another, with more mean- 
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Ing. for otherwise, we may lose it altogether. 

First, we surely have need for a more quiet 
day. With Wordsworth, if we observe, "A 
Harvest of the Quiet Eye,” we sense new 
significance in the eloquence of silence, for 
no one need shout in St. Peter's in Rome, 
nor make noise in Westminster Abbey in 
London, nor make sounds in the Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington. The silence sanc- 
tifies and the spirit Is not only in reverie 
but in reverence, for its fugitive emotions 
wear haloes, E 

Second, we have need for a day of honest 
memories. On this day, let us park “con- 
venient memories," and confront ourselves 
freely and fully. If we recall evil about 
our foes, let us remember some virtues, too, 
if any are left, Is it not amazing and 
agonizing that after several decades, our 
erstwhile enemies—Japan and Germany— 
are now our devoted allies? If we remember 
the glories of war (if any), let us recall its 
horrors (if many)—for many of us stood 
sentry from the beachheads on Guadal- 
canal to “der Wacht am Rein.” If we see the 
great parade before war, let us stand in 
silent meditation before the “Great Divide.” 
If we salute the heroic dead of all our wars, 
as we surely do this day, let us honor them 
further by making real the futility of nuclear 
blast, and the tragedy of international 
Armageddon. 

Third, we have need for a day of expanded 
meaning. Since Memorial Day was 
to include heroes other than Civil War since 
1867, why not expand it to include all sol- 
diers of the general welfare—in peacetime 
pursuits in sacrifice—as well as war? We 
diminish not the valor of soldiers dead but 
why can we not cite equally unknown and 
unsung heroes who often sacrifice life to 
preserve life? These could include a Fior- 
ence Nightingale, whose birth this month, 
and whose service in the Crimean War 
(1856) helped create the profession of nurs- 
ing; a Louis Pasteur who discovered rabies 
in 1884; a Hideo Nogouchi, a J sci- 
entist who died in 1918 to give life beyond 
yellow fever; a Joseph Dutton, savior to the 
lepers of Molokai; an Edwin Leman who was 
victim in 1925 to radium ore for health to 
man. Countless others are legion this day, 
alive in their sacrificial roles of reconstruc- 
tion and salvage for man, as an Albert 
Schweitzer in mid-Africa, prime organist, 
great spokesman for “reverence for life” and 
medical missionary for thousands, and Dean 
Heinrich Gruber, in West Berlin, whose ex- 
ploits in saving Jews and others during 
Hitlerism and his incarceration in Dachau 
for deeds of mercy, were living testimony 
that he and others belonged to that other 
Germany that claimed, not Bismarck and 
Hitler, but Luther, Goethe, and Einstein. 

We should expand this day with more 
meaning by including also in our common 
homage to those who served in war, those 
too who serve even now sacrificially and 
heroically in peace—the fireman who gives 
his life often to save life—the policeman 
who defends the life of the average citizen 
often at the loss of his own life—the builders 
of bridges and the diggers of tunnels and 
the miners of minerals, and the teachers In 
schools blighted by poverty and ignorance, 
and, with them all, the mothers of children 
who gave their lives in the very gift of lives, 
for they alone have a rollcall of more than 
a million in the six decades of this very 
century—more than all our military losses 
on all fields of battle in all our history. 

Our heroes of reconstruction—daily and 
hourly—are not fighting a lost cause. They, 
even now, feel divinely and see profoundly a 
new true way for humanity—for theirs is 
the ultimate victory. In unnumbered areas 
of human privacy, civilization is carried for- 
ward. Others have bled that we might go 
healed. The red seal of sacrifice is stamped 
on our every inheritance. A holy and whole 
view of life bespeaks endless gratitude to 
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fellow men who did not Spare themselves 
but who buried themselves like seeds in the 
open furrows of human needs, 

Let us expand Memorial Day—this very 
day—to include our common obligation to 
multitudes—known and unknown—who 
serve each of us, and therefore all of us, in 
sacrifice, that life—all life—be not debased, 
treated harmfully and spent meanly. On 
this Day of Memorial, we remember those 
who gave their lives in war—all the wars of 
America. We remember too, in a new bal- 
ance of this Day for a finer way, the greater 
and larger army of men and women who 
fought and also died for liberation of man, 
from disease, ignorance, poverty, tyranny, 
anxiety, prejudice, fear, and death itself. 

A great prayer voices this new need for all: 

“How much do we owe to the labors of 
others: Gifts and blessings unnumbered are 
laid into our very cradles as our birthright, 
How toilsome is the way of our brothers 
through the centuries. Day by day they dig 
far away from the sun that we may be warm, 
enlist in outposts of peril that we may be 
secure, and brave the terrors of the unknown 
for truths that shed light on our way.” 

A meaningful poem accents this very ex- 
pansion of meaning for Memorial Day in this 
way: 


“The bravely dumb who did the deed 
And scorned to blot it with a name; 
Men of the plain heroic breed that 
Loved God's silence more than fame.“ 


H.R. 8442: To Provide Increase in Social 
Security Lump-Sum Death Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 


Mr. TENZER, Mr. Speaker, on May 
25, 1965, I introduced H.R. 8442 which 
provides for an increase in the maximum 
lump-sum death payment under social 
security from $255 to $312 immediately 
and to $368 after 1971. The present 
lump-sum death payment was estab- 
lished by Congress in 1952 and it is ap- 
parent that since that time the Con- 
sumer Price Index has risen; the cost of 
funerals has skyrocketed, having risen 
at least 30 percent; and hospital and 
medical costs of the last illness have 
risen approximately 50 percent—all 
without a corresponding increase in so- 
cial security death benefits. 

My bill, H.R. 8442, incorporates the 
proposals of the 1965 Advisory Council 
on Social Security which strongly urged 
a revision in the maximum lump-sum 
death payment. The Council specifically 
recommended that the amount of the 
payment be changed from the present 
maximum amount of $255 to the highest 
family maximum monthly benefit. In 
other words, under this proposal the 
maximum death payment would increase 
whenever the maximum monthly family 
benefits is increased. At the present time 
this would mean an increase of the death 
payment from $255 to $312 and after 
1971, when the statutory ceiling for max- 
imum monthly benefits rises, from $312 
to $368. 

This revision would benefit more than 
600,000 families including millions of de- 
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pendents who face the tragedy of the 
death of the family breadwinner with in- 
sufficient financial resources. While 
benefiting many, the cost of implement- 
ing this legislation would be minimal. 

We cannot become complacent with 
what has gone before but rather we must 
recognize and deal with, each year, the 
problems concerning social security 
which were not envisioned by those who 
drafted the original Social Security Act. 
The social security program has been a 
successful investment for millions of 
Americans, and its continuing expansion 
and improvement can be a source of pride 
for Congress and for every American. 

On March 26, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
6843 to provide benefits to widows who 
remarry after age 62 but who under the 
present social security law forfeit bene- 
fits because of their remarriage. Istated 
at that time that this was but one of 
many inequities of our present law, in- 
equities which should be corrected at 
the earliest possible moment. 

The proposed increase in the lump- 
sum death payment is another example 
of an inequity which has resulted from 
the lapse of 13 years without an amend- 
ment to a section of the Social Security 
Act which applies to more than 1 million 
families each year. 

I urge my colleagues to give this pro- 
posal careful consideration and continue 
the record of success in working toward 
an efficient, comprehensive social secu- 
rity system. 


A Ship Almost Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, an 
outstanding native of Wyoming, Mr. Car- 
roll K. “Buddy” Faught, Jr. recently 
described his adventures of the great 
naval battles during World War II. Mr. 
Faught, now special assistant to the 
Under Secretary of Commerce and Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Emergency 

ion, reminisced his plight of 
20 years ago as the only pilot in his 
readyroom to survive the tragic 8-hour 
attack on board the U.S.S. Franklin— 
Big Ben—by Japanese bombs. 

Listed as lost in action, Lieutenant 
Faught was rescued from the ocean by 
the destroyer U.S.S. Marshall, but un- 
3 suffered the loss of his left 
eg. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my remarks in 
this Recorp to include the account of 
this heroic battle which appeared in the 
May 14 Washington Post: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 14, 
1965] 
TWENTY Years Aco: A Sur Aumost Dres 
(By Vern Haughland) 
Twenty ago this month, the Nation 


years 
learned of one of its most grievous losses of 
World War II. 


A battered and fire-blackened aircraft car- 
rler, the USS. Franklin, arrived in New 
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York Harbor, under her own power, after a 
roundabout cruise. 

With the return to home port, the Navy 
disclosed that the Franklin, a huge Essex- 
class carrier, had been hit by Japanese bombs 
60 miles off Japan the preceding March 19, 
and had been turned into an exploding 
ammunition dump. 

In 8 hours 724 men were killed and 265 
wounded, 

One of the marine pilots aboard the “Big 
Ben” when the enemy bombs fell was Lt. 
Carroll K. (Buddy) Faught, Jr., who was 
listed as lost In action but who actually sur- 
vived and ls now a Government official. 

Faught was the only pilot in his ready- 
room to survive. Now Commerce aid, he 
showed up at Mare Island, Calif., less one 
leg, some 3 months after the disaster. 

Faught now is special assistant to the Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce and Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency Transporta- 
tion. He lives at 5400 Pooks Hill Road, 
Bethesda. 

Faught recalls that on the morning of 
March 19, 1945, the Franklin's planes and 
crews were preparing to launch a fighter 
sweep over Japan when an observation plane 
sighted the battleship Yamato steaming out 
of the Bay of Japan. 

Orders were Big Ben's pilots 
were to get the Yamato. This meant a delay 
in takeoff so crews could be briefed on new 
navigation information, and changing of the 
aircraft armament. 

It was this delay in launching that led 
to the disaster. 

Most of the Franklin's planes were on the 
flight deck, loaded with bombs, rockets, tor- 
pedoes, and machinegun ammunition when 
a Japanese dive bomber—its approach un- 
noted—streaked through the early morning 
haze toward the big ship. 

DROPS 500-POUND BOMBS 


The Japanese planes dropped two armor- 
piercing 500-pound bombs. One landed near 
the forward elevator and the other aft. Both 
burned deep into the carrier before exploding. 

The skipper, Capt. Leslie Gehres, described 
later how the ship’s own 2-ton bombs ripped 
huge chunks from the flight deck and rockets 
roared at waist height down the flaming deck. 
The explosion hurled heavy engines and air- 
craft parts into the air. Hundreds of men 
leaped into the water to escape the flames 
and explosions, 

Faught recalls that the pilots of his squad- 
ron were in ready room 5, being briefed on 
the new mission, when the first bomb ex- 
ploded on the deck directly below. 

He said the floor or the room rose like a 
giant mushroom and crushed many of the 
pilots against the deck above. 

Fought, was standing close to a wall, look- 
ing at a map. Both legs and his right arm 
were broken in the blast. 

Faught, described his experience later in a 
letter to his mother in Laramie, Wyo., in 
these terms: 

“So I crawled out on the catwalk. I sat 
there for a while and there were explosions 
that bounced me up an ddown. 

“I didn’t have a lifejacket, but when the 
fire started getting out where we were, I 
turned to Jones and sald, I'm going over,’ 
and I jumped. 

“It was 85 feet to the water and I thought 
I would never hit, but it wasn’t as bad as I 
thought it would be. The water was pretty 
cold, but not bad. 

“I swam around a while and then I found a 
seat cushion out of one of the planes and 
I hung onto it. A 

“There were guys all around me drowning 
and there wasn’t a thing I could do but 
watch. After 214 hours, I was picked up by 
a destroyer named the U.S.S. Marshall. 

“It’s the best ship in the whole Navy. Boy, 
was I glad to see it. 

“Well the next day we transferred to a 
cruiser. They had a hosiptal and three swell 
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doctors; one of them was an orthopedist, 
which was really lucky. 

“My left leg didn’t seem to have any circu- 
lation. After four days they operated on it 
and found the artery was dead and shattered, 
so the next day they told me about it. 

“The doctor said it would have to come of 
at the knee and I said, “OK, if it’s dead, it’s 
dead.’ 

“The reason I haven't told you before now 
is because I wanted to tell you the whole 
story and I didn’t want to tell you over the 
phone because I didn't want to shock you. 
I have never for 1 minute felt bad about it. 

"I'm so happy to be alive and back in the 
States. I'm just waiting for the broken bones 
in my right leg to heal and I'll be as good as 
new.” 

Although the Franklin's plight appeared 

for hours to be hopeless, Captain Gehres re- 
fused to abandon her. He steered the carrier 
into the wind—even though it meant push- 
ing closer to Japan—to prevent fires from 
spreading. 
Commanders of other ships moved in close 
despite the explosions to pick up survivors 
and help fight the flames. The light cruiser 
Santa Fe made such a daring approach that 
the carrier's: starboard gun platforms 
smashed against it. 

By late afternoon the crippled vessel had 
been taken in tow. Her crew sweated to get 
her bollers, electrical systems and ventilating 
units back in working order. Before dark 
the ship was proceeding under her own 
power at 23 knots. 


Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 27, 1965 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
swift success of Project Hope’s medical 
teaching-training program has been cap- 
suled in a recent article in the James- 
town, N.Y., Post-Journal. 

In this article by Jennie Vimmerstedt, 
we see the early beginnings of this un- 
precedented project, when a young doc- 
tor named William B. Walsh propelled 
an idea into reality. 

Under Miss Vimmerstedt's guidance 
we follow the white hospital ship SS 
Hope on its year-long yoyages to Indone- 
sia and South Vietnam, to Peru, Ecuador, 
and Guinea. 

Gradually, we detect the building of a 
permanent, worldwide program, in 
which the hospital ship brings medical 
knowledge to new countries, while land- 
based medical teams continue programs 
ara initiated by the ship's medical 
staff. 

Mr. Speaker, the account is very illu- 
minating, and I insert the entire Post- 
Journal article to be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Jamestown (N. T.) Post-Journal, 
Jan. 23, 1965 
A FIRSTHAND ACCOUNT OF HOPE AND STAFF 
SCHEDULED FOR HERE 
(By Jennie Vimmerstedt, Post-Journal staff 
reporter) 

“Where there is Hope there Is life.” 

Such in brief is the saga of the world's 
first peacetime hospital ship, the 8S Hope, 
in its significant mission of healing and 
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teaching, Its work ls described by President 
Eisenhower as the single most effective step 
in presenting America as a warm and good 
friend. 

Project Hope, under which the work is 
known in the people-to-people program, has 
a special kind of personal meaning for a 
quarter of a million people in Asia, Latin 
America, and Africa who know firsthand of 
the medical mercy the ship brings. 

The SS Hope is a self-sufficient floating 
medical teaching center equipped with 230 
hospital beds, class and demonstration 
rooms, laboratories, and a surgical section 
as complete as that in a land-based hospital. 

Where the SS Hope docks, in addition to 
maintaining clinical and teaching activities 
aboard the ship, the medical staff sends 
units inland to bring instruction and treat- 
ment to areas far removed from the better 
equipped, better staffed port cities. 

Project Hope (Health Opportunity for 
People Everywhere) originated with Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Walsh. a dedicated young doctor in 
Washington, D.C., in response to President 
Eisenhower’s appeal for an international 
people-to-people program. 

Dr. Walsh was a medical officer aboard 
destroyers in the Pacific in World War II. 
He had seen how a shot of penicillin, the 
sulpha, or the APC tablet, any medication 
which he could spare from sick bay, worked 
wonders to win good will for America. 

The plan which Dr. Walsh submitted was a 
reconversion of the hospital ship, the Con- 
solation, a 15,000-ton veteran of World War IT 
and the Korean conflict, The ship was re- 
fitted and rechristened the SS Hope. 

The late Dr, Elmer Hess, of Erie, Pa., who 
had a part in the promotion of forming the 
Jamestown Boys Club, also played a part in 
obtaining. the services of Dr. Walsh in the 
people to people program, When Dr. Hess, a 
former president of the American Medical 
Association, was asked by President Eisen- 
hower to be chairman of the Committee on 
Medicine and the Health Professions of the 
people to people program, he said he would 
accept if he could get his longtime friend 
Dr. Bill Walsh to serve with him as co- 
chairman. 

Both Dr. Hess and Dr. Walsh were con- 
vinced that one of the many paths to world 


peace, and probably the most important step, 


lay in the field of medicine. 

This became the very basis and purpose of 
Project Hope, to bring the skills and techni- 
ques developed by the American medical pro- 
fessions to the people of other nations in 
their own environment adapted to the peo- 
pie in the lands visited. 

At the same time, the People to People 
Health Foundation, Inc., was established, an 
independent, nonprofit corporation formed 
by Americans to carry out this important 
program of cooperation in the field of health, 
between the people of the United States and 
the peoples of the newly developing nations. 

With a medical staff, chosen from thou- 
sands of applicants, the SS Hope sailed from 
San Francisco in September 1960, its maiden 
trip, with Indonesia as destination upon the 
invitation of that country. 

The results were impressiye—18,000 pa- 
tients treated, 700 major operations per- 
formed, thousands examined and X-rayed, 
200 Indonesian doctors and 300 Indonesian 
nurses trained; 

In June of the following year, the SS Hope 
docked at Saigon, South Vietnam when that 
country was under increasing pressure from 
Communist guerillas. Often the staff took 
time out from treating others to operate on 
gunshot or grenade wounds. Another 18,000 
patients were treated and 500 major opera- 
tions performed. Ora] surgery was intro- 
duced and continues even now as Hope's 
program in that country. 

In the spring of 1962 upon invitation of 
the Peruvian-North American Medical As- 
sociation, the Hope headed for Latin Amer- 
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ica, anchoring just off the northern Peruvian 
city of Trujillo. Her accomplishments in 
Peru were many, including setting up a clini- 
cal program for 500-bed Belen Hospital in 
Trujillo, training many people of different 
professions for a staff well equipped to per- 
form functions of the new University of Tru- 
jillo Hospital, establishing medical programs 
in underprivileged suburbs where Hope staff 
members took Peruvian personnel into clinics 
to train them and later turn over the clinics 
to the Peruvian health staff. The Peruvians 
responded enthusiatically to assure continua- 
tion of upgraded medical care of the poor. 

Its next trip, starting out last October, was 
Conakry, Guinea, on the West Coast of Africa 
where President Sekou Toure personally re- 
quested the aid of Project Hope and invited 
medical men from many sections to partici- 
pate in the program. 

Although volumes have been written of 
Hope and its humanitarian work, among 
them Dr. Walsh’s new book, “A Ship Called 
Hope,” the people oi Jamestown will be given 
a chance next week to hear firsthand from 
one of the doctors of the Hope who will be 
here to show a film of the Peruvian trip. 

He is Dr. Kenneth H. Seagrave, of Buffalo, 
who since 1949 has practiced in Buffalo as 
radiologist for the Buffalo Medical Group and 
is on the staff of the Deaconess Hospital and 
the Veterans Hospital. 

Dr. Seagrave will appear next Thursday 
at 7:30 pm., at the annual meeting of the 
Jamestown Visiting Nurse Association to be 
held in the First Baptist Church. The meet- 
ing is open to the public. 

Dr. Seagrave spent the summer of 1961 as 
a volunteer radiologist aboard the Hope in 
Saigon, Vietnam, and also joined the staff 


on its second voyage to Peru as a member of 


the sixth rotator team of specialists from 
the United States. 

The permanent staff of Hope includes 5 
physicians, 36 nurses and 26 auxilliary per- 
sonnel, Volunteer teams of physicians work- 
ing without pay are flown to the ship on a 
rotating basis for tours of from 2 to 4 
months. 

Members of the medical staff are assigned 
to work in small teams with their counter- 
parts in whatever country the ship visits. 
This enables the American staff members to 
pass along modern techniques and the latest 
medical knowledge under real working con- 
ditions. Part of the medical staff works 
aboard; part forms mobile, inland teams. 
Staff members work with physicians, sur- 
geons, dentists, health officers, sanitation of- 
ficials, nurses, midwives, and technicians. 

Training is conducted through actual hos- 
pital procedures, classroom lectures, and dis- 
cussions, motion pictures and film strips. 
Teaching is stressed so that the local people 
can, in turn, teach others. 

Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, commenting on the work of 
the SS Hope said, “In the great struggle of 
our century, we will eventually be judged 
not by the lethal power of our weapons, not 
by our promises and rhetoric, not by our 
boasts and wealth; we will be judged by 
our leadership for peace and freedom and a 
better life for all the human family. These 
are the only issues that unite all the people 
of the world. I know of no finer way to serve 
the cause of peace and freedom than to 
bring to millions of our fellowmen the gift 
of life.” 

Where will SS Hope go next? It will go 
wherever the help of keen minds and skilled 
hands is needed, wherever there are the blind, 
the lame, the sick, wherever the generosity of 
the American people makes her mission pos- 
sible. This is not a Government supported 
venture. The U.S. Government only sup- 
plies a subsidy to help operate the ship. 
Beyond that expenses are met by private 
contributions. 

Although the work of the SS Hope has 
been praised by three presidents as one of 
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the greatest forces for peace and friendship 
today, the most moving testimony came from 
a father of an Indonesian boy whom the 
doctors’ skill had saved from life as a hope- 
leas cripple. As he left the ship with his 
son who now stood erect and well, the father 
turned and said in carefully rehearsed Eng- 
lish, God bless America.” 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Elther House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RecorD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
aag REcorD should be processed through this 

ice. * 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p, 1942). 
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Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been deeply interested in the 
impressive strides made by the demo- 
cratic country of Finland under its vigor- 
ous private enterprise system. The cour- 
ageous, freedom-loving peoples of this 
small Scandinavian nation merit our re- 
spect for their achievements in many 
fields of endeavor, not the least of which 
are their accomplishments in the area 
of expanded world trade. 

Within the past several months a new 
Ambassador from Finland has joined the 
Washington diplomatic corps, This dis- 
tinguished gentleman, His Excellency 
Olavi Munkki, has held many key posts 
in the foreign service of his country and 
has played a significant role in a number 
of commercial matters affecting Finland. 
As Director of the Trade Policy Depart- 
ment in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
it is my understanding that he was re- 
sponsible for guiding the negotiations 
which assured Finland’s successful rela- 
tionship with the European Free Trade 
Association. Prior to his assignment to 
Washington, he served as Ambassador 
in Bern, Switzerland. 

Ambassador Munkki made his first 
public speech in the United States on 
April 20. His address, entitled “The For- 
eign Trade Policy of Finland and a View 
of Finnish-United States Trade Rela- 
tions,“ was delivered before the Finnish- 
American Chamber of Commerce in New 
York City. This group is composed of 
many leading businessmen, bankers, and 
others who have been working actively 
at increasing the flow of mutually bene- 
ficial trade between Finland and the 
United States. 

The Ambassador’s speech on that occa- 
sion, in my opinion, was a notable one 
which deserves the attention of thought- 
ful Americans who are interested in the 
development of improved trade relations 
and the elimination of barriers to trade 
between the countries of the world. In 
this connection, the Ambassador stressed 
the Kennedy round on negotiations as 
“one of the best possible approaches to 
the solution of this problem.” 

Considerable interest has been ex- 
pressed in Ambassador Munkki’s inform- 
ative address, and articles reporting 
highlights of his talk have appeared in 
recent issues of the New York Journal 
of Commerce and the EFTA Reporter. 


Appendix 


The speech and articles follow: 

THE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY OF FINLAND AND 
A View or FINNISH-UNITED STATES TRADE 
RELATIONS 


Mr. President, gentleman, it is a great 
honor and privilege to address you today, but 
at the same time very challenging. For years 
all of you have been active in Finnish-Amer- 
ican trade, and you certainly know much 
more about the actual details of doing busi- 
ness than Ido, Therefore, my purpose today 
is to talk with you briefly ebout the impor- 
tance of increased mutually beneficial trade 
between Finland and the United States and, 
at the same time, try to give you a summary 
of Finnish foreign trade policy in general. 

In order to understand the present-day 
situation, I think it is helpful to begin with 
a reference to the years immediately follow- 
ing the last war. When the hostilities ended 
for Finland in September 1944, the economy 
of the country was in ruins, not directly 
through the acts of war but indirectly as a 
consequence of the wartime stress on human 
beings and especially on the machinery of 
production. In addition, the burden of big 
war reparation payments lay upon Finland. 
Actually, we can hardly discuss a Finnish 
foreign trade policy for the years 1944 
through 1952, when the war reparation pay- 
ments came to an end, The earnings from 
the meager exports had to be used to buy 
badly needed raw materials, and even the 
elementary needs of the population could 
hardly be taken care of. 

The period from 1952 until 1957 was an 
easier period for the national economy of 
Finland, but still it was earmarked, as far 
as foreign trade was concerned, through 
strict government control and through bi- 
lateral payment agreements with practically 
all of our trading partners. This strict bi- 
Jateralism was very strongly felt because it 
meant that we were forced to use what we 
earned through our export in the same 
country where our exports had gone. We had 
no choice to buy our imports from countries 
where the terms of delivery and the prices 
would haye been more favorable, 

This strict bilateralism came to an end 
through the so-called Helsinki Agreement, 
which was signed later in 1957 by practically 
all Finnish Western European trade partners. 
From this time on it is possible to speak 
about a Finnish foreign trade policy. 
though Finland had in 1949 joined the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, com- 
monly known as the GATT, this membership 
in the GATT group had very little effect on 
Finland's foreign trade policy before the year 
1957, owing to Finland’s bilateral trade 
arrangements. 

It is a commonly known and acknowl- 
edged fact that Finnish foreign policy is 
based on strict neutrality. Consequently, 
Finland has taken into account the prin- 
ciples of neutrality in her foreign policy in 
general. Accordingly, Finland has developed 
her trade relations in all directions and espe- 
cially with the neighboring countries, and 
we have been fairly successful in following 
this policy. 

In pursuing her independent foreign trade 
policy, Finland has had to take into con- 
sideration the present tendency, especially in 
Europe, toward area integration between 
countries which either geographically or by 
their common economic interests belong 
closely together. 

The first step taken by Finland in this 


direction was our active participation in 
discussions to form a Nordic Customs Union, 
comprising the four Scandinavian countries. 
At the same time Finland, as well as the 
other Nordic countries, had to watch for the 
outcome of discussions which were going 
on in Paris under the auspices of the OEEO 
organization to form a large integrated mar- 
ket comprising all of the Western European 
members of the OEEC organization. As you 
know, these discussions failed. Instead of a 
large Western European trading group being 
formed, six continental European countries 
created through the Rome agreement what is 
today known as the Common Market of 
Europe, and Great Britain initiated discus- 
sions to form what is today called the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Area agreement. 

The fact that the European Free Trade 
Area agreement was coming into existence 
lessened the interest of certain Scandinavian 
countries in forming a Nordic Customs Union. 
For Finland, the formation of EFTA created 
an important problem which had to be 
solved—moreover, it had to be solved quickly 
and without hesitation. Great Britain was, 
and still is, the most importatn trading part- 
ner of Finland. To be discriminated against 
in that market would have meant an un- 
bearable burden on Finland’s economy. A 
solution had to be found, but a solution 
which was in harmony with Finland’s for- 
eign policy in general and her foreign trade 
policy in particular. 

Late in 1959, Finland informed the EFTA 
countries of her interest in her 
relations with that group and about her 
desire to come to an agreement with the 
EFTA countries. Finland indicated that the 
solution she was looking for should be based 
on three main points. First, the agreement 
between Finland and the EFTA group should 
not create a su tional tion. 
Second, the legitimate Interest of Finland’s 
home market industries should be taken into 
consideration, Third, the existing interna- 
tional agreements of Finland should be re- 
spected. > 

Through long and sometimes dificult nego- 
tiations, 


was signed in Helsinki early in 1961, 
Finland became an associate member of the 
EFTA group enjoying all the material benefits 
of the EFTA agreement and also 

all the material obligations of that agree- 
ment, but with lesser institutional ties with 
EFTA than the other members have among 
themselves. 

Later, when Great Britain, as well as some 
other EPTA countries, reopened negotiations 
with the Common Market to form a larger 
trading unity in Europe, Finland remained 
waiting but indicated her interest in the 
outcome of these negotiations. The same 
considerations which were dominant when 
Finland arranged her relations with EFTA 
will still be more dominant if and when Fin- 
land's future relations with the Common 
Market have to be arranged. As you are well 
aware, the Common Market is a superna- 
tional organization and this fact prevents 
Finland from becoming a member. How- 
ever, Finland, as well as other EFTA coun- 
tries, has a great trade interest in the group 
which now forms the Common Market. 

I mentioned earlier that it is the basis of 
Finland's foreign trade policy to develop her 
foreign trade relations in all directions and 
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that we have been successful in achieving 
this Today, roughly one-third of 
Finland's foreign trade is with the countries 
in the EFTA group, nearly one-third with 
the countries belonging to the Common Mar- 
ket, and one-third with countries belonging 
to neither. From this last third, two-thirds 
are with the countries which belong to the 
so-called state-trading countries. 

A customs union or a free trade area is 
always bound to discriminate to some extent 
agains outsiders. The degree depends upon 
the height of the custom barrier against the 
outsider. The GATT agreement, which is 
based on the principle of the most-favored 
nation clause, acknowledges, as an excep- 
tion to this rule, the right of member coun- 
tries, under certain specific conditions, to 
form a customs union or a free trade area 
and still remain members of the GATT 
group. However, the forming of a free trade 
area or a custom union should not hamper 
or unnecessarily burden the trade with the 
nonmembers. 

Ido not think that we will see an economi- 
cally integrated Europe in the near future. 
The Common Market will remain as Common 
Market, and EFTA will remain as EFTA. 
Therefore, it is in the interest of every coun- 
try and every existing group to eliminate 
as far as possible the barriers to trade be- 
tween the countries of the world. GATT, 
as an organization, creates an excellent 
forum for this, and we in Finland believe 
that the present American initiative, com- 
monly called the Kennedy round of nego- 
tiations, is one of the best possible ap- 
proaches to the solution of this problem. 
Therefore, Finland has declared her pre- 
paredness to participate fully in these nego- 
tiations in order to help insure a successful 
and speedy conclusion. 

We in Finland strongly believe that for- 
eign trade is, and must be, a two-way street. 
At the same time that we are looking for 
new markets for our exports, we are opening 
the doors for increased imports into Fin- 
land. We welcome competition in the Fin- 
nish market by our various trade partners. 
Iam glad to be able to say, for example, that 

to the official statistics of the 
Department of Commerce, published in Jan- 
uary of this year, to Finland from 
the United States showed the largest increase 
of any Scandinavian country. This fact is a 
reflection of the increasing consumer pur- 
chasing power which has developed in Fin- 
land in recent years. At the same time, our 
goods have found better marketing possibili- 
ties is the United States, as well as in other 
countries. All of you who are actively en- 
gaged in foreign trade by buying, by selling, 
by financing it, or by your work in the invest- 
ment area affecting Finland and the United 
States can still do a great deal to help im- 
prove our reciprocal trade. 

In any reference made to Finland and the 
other Scandinavian countries, I should add 
that the interests of Finland in foreign trade 
and foreign relations in general are identical 
to those of the Scandinavian countries and 
the other northern European countries. 
The prevailing conditions in all of them are 
more or less the same. Therefore, it has 
been with appreciation that we have noted 
that the U.S. Department of Commerce re- 
cently underlined this fact in its official 
classification of countries of the world by 
regrouping Finland with its Scandinavian 
neighbors and all other Western European 
nations, It is my belief that this will prove 
of benefit to you as it is another informa- 
tive step to let those who may be doing 
business with Finland, or those who may be 
considering doing business with Finland, 
know more about the orientation and “eco- 
nomic climate” of our democratic country. 
The potentialities for increased two-way 
trade were ved by this recent action 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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To summarize the concepts on which Fin- 
nish foreign trade policy is based, I should 
like to do it in the following way. There 
are at least three fundamental points under- 
lying this vitally important matter. First, 
Finland belleves in free trade between all 
the countries of the world without any dis- 
crimination in any direction. Second, Fin- 
land acknowledges the fact and respects it 
that in some countries there prevails a dif- 
ferent economic system. Just as these coun- 
tries cannot expect us to change our eco- 
nomic system, we do not feel justified in 
expecting them to change theirs. Third, the 
legitimate interests of developing countries 
must be taken into consideration. The de- 
veloping countries have the right to expect 
from the industrialized countries not only 
financial and technical assistance but also 
measures which would open to them new 
possibilities for marketing their products. 

Mr. President, gentlemen: I feel very happy 
to have been able, in my first official speech 
in the United States, to present to this dis- 
tinguished audience, the Finnish-American 
Chamber of Commerce, some views about the 
basis of Finnish foreign trade policy. You 
all are, as I have said, the active carriers of 
this policy. When I compare the present sit- 
uation with that which prevailed when I 
was first in the United States, from 1945 to 
1950, I see that you have done magnificent 
work. It is a pleasure for me to be with 
you today and I wish you all continued suc- 
cess. May I assure you, at the same time, 
that you will receive the most active coopera- 
tion from me and all of my associates in this 
country as you carry on your important work 
of building increased and mutually benefi- 
cial trade between Finland and the United 
States. 


[From the EFTA Reporter, May 17, 1965] 
FINLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 

I do not think that we will see an eco- 
nomically integrated Europe in the near 
future, Finland’s new Ambassador to the 
United States, Olavi Munkki, said recently 
in an address to the Finnish Chamber of 
Commerce in New York. 

The Common Market will remain as the 
Common Market, and EFTA will remain as 
EFTA, the Ambassador went ol. Therefore, 
it is in the interest of every country and every 
existing group to eliminate as far as possible 
the barriers to trade between the countries 
of the world. GATT, as an organization, 
creates an excellent forum for this, and we 
in Finland believe that the present Ameri- 
can initiative, commonly called the Kennedy 
round of negotiations, is one of the best pos- 
sible approaches to the solution of this prob- 
lem. ‘Therefore, Finland has declared her 
preparedness to participate fully in these 
negotiations in order to help insure a suc- 
cessful and speedy conclusion. 

In pursuing her independent foreign trade 
policy, Finland has had to take into con- 
sideration the present tendency, especially in 
Europe, toward area integration between 
countries which either geographically or by 
their common economic interests belong to- 
gether, 

Mr. Munkki explained that the first step 
taken by Finland in this direction was its 
active participation in discussions to form a 
Nordic Customs Union. 

The fact that the European Free Trade 
Area agreement was coming into existence 
lessened the interest of certain Scandinavian 
countries in forming a Nordic Customs 
Union, For Pinland, the formation of EFTA 
created an important problem which had to 
be solved; moreover, it had to be solved 
quickly and without hesitation. Great 
Britain was, and still is, the most important 
trading partner of Finland. A solution had 
to be found, but a solution which was in 
harmony with Finland’s foreign policy in 
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general and her foreign trade policy in par- 
ticular. 

The EFTA countries showed great under- 
standing of the position of Finland, and an 
agreement was signed in Helsinki early in 
1961. Thus, Finland became an associate 
member of the EFTA group, enjoying all 
the material benefits of the EFTA agreement 
and also undertaking all the material obli- 
gations of that agreement, but with lesser In- 
stitutional ties with EFTA than the other 
members have among themselves. 

It is the basis of Finland's foreign trade 
policy to develop her foreign trade relations 
in all directions, and we have been successful 
in achieving this purpose, the Ambassador 
continued. Today, roughly one-third of 
Finland's foreign trade is with the countries 
in the EFTA group, nearly one-third with 
the countries belonging to the Common 
Market, and one-third with countries belong- 
ing to neither. From this last third, two- 
thirds are with the countries which belong 
to the so-called state trading countries. 

We in Finland strongly believe that foreign 
trade is, and must be, a two-way street. At 
the same time that we are looking for new 
markets for our exports, we are opening the 
doors for increased imports into Finland. 
We welcome competition in the Finnish mar- 
ket by our various trade partners. I am 
glad to be able to say, for example, that 
according to the official statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, published in January 
of this year, exports to Finland from the 
United States showed the largest increase of 
any Scandinavian country. 

[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Apr. 21, 1965} 
New FINNISH Envoy Harms GATT Srssions— 

KENNEDY RounpD Hetp Best STEP ror RE- 

MOVAL OF TRADE BARRIERS 


Expressing doubt of a rapprochement be- 
tween the European Common Market and 
the European Free Trade Association, of 
which Finland is an associate member, in the 
near future. Finland’s new Ambassador to 
the United States said yesterday that the 
Kennedy round is one of the best possible 
approaches to the removal of trade barriers 
in the area and elsewhere. 

Speaking before a luncheon meeting of 
the Finnish-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the St. Regis Hotel, Ambassador 
Olavi Munkki suggested, however, that, with 
as much as one-third of Finland's trade con- 
ducted with the Common Market, his coun- 
try would be interested in establishing a 
trading link with the “inner six.” 

FINLAND'S NEUTRAL STATUS 


The Ambassador stressed that Finland 
could not become a full member of the group 
because of its neutral status and would 
have to negotiate an agreement similar to 
the one with EPTA. 

Finland's interest, Mr. Munkki stressed, 
are closely tied up with those of the Scandi- 
navian countries and other Northern Euro- 
pean countries. He praised the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce's recognition of this fact 
in its recent country classifications. 

American traders interested in Finland 
would do well to keep Finland’s affinities with 
the rest of Scandinavia in mind, he con- 
tinued. 

PURCHASING POWER RISING 


The Ambassador noted with satisfaction 
that increasing consumer purchasing power 
in Finland had made it the fastest expand- 
ing market for U.S. goods in Scandinavia. 
Finnish products, at the same time, have 
found better marketing possibilities in the 
United States and other countries. 

In conclusion, Mr. Munkki, who is credited 
with having developed and promoted policies 
which made Finland's association with EFTA 
possible, reaffirmed his country's belief in 
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untrammeled trade between all countries, in 
the recognition of the coexistence of differing 
economic systems and the need for opening 
up new outlets for products from the devel- 
oping countries. 


Address of Dr. Edward C. Welsh 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the address of 
Dr. Edward C. Welsh, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council before the St. Louis Bi- 
centennial Space Symposium on the 
peaceful uses of space. I commend it 
to each Member of this body: 

ADDRESS BY Dr. EDWARD C, WELSH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space COUNCIL, AT THE Sr. Louris BICEN- 
TENNIAL SPACE SYMPOSIUM, FIFTH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON THE PEACEFUL USES OF 
Space, ST, Louis, Mo., May 26, 1965 

THE SPACE CHALLENGE 


This bicentennial space symposium is a 
tribute to the past, a salute to the present, 
and a beacon of hope for the future. It 
marks for our attention those whose enter- 
prise and initiative have made this city a 
thriving metropolis and those who have con- 
tributed their technical and managerial skills 
to the national space program. I take the 
opportunity afforded me today to congratu- 
late those who planned and are responsible 
for this symposium. 

DYNAMIC FORCE 

The space effort is one of the most dynamic 
and constructive forces to have influenced 
this great country’s growth. It combines 
exceptional abilities, private and public re- 
sources, the factor of competition, and the 
pioneering spirit. The future of our coun- 
try may well rest upon our performance 
in space. Be assured that space, as a way of 

and as a vigorous enterprise, is 
here to stay. It has become a permanent 
and an essential part of our Nation’s in- 
stitutional structure. 
MISUNDERSTANDING 

I think my optimism is fully warranted, 
but it is not so extensive as to leave room 
for complacency. There are contrary factors 
with which our national space program must 
contend both at home and abroad. The ad- 
verse forces at home are largely those nour- 
ished by misunderstanding. And, I believe, 
it is the responsibility of each of us to do 
what we can to dissolve such confusion. I 
refer particularly to the mistaken thesis that 
we have so many health and welfare needs 
for our resources here on earth—so much un- 
employment, malnutrition, and ignorance— 
that we cannot afford to spend our money 
on space exploration and particularly on the 
moon project. 

I believe we should maintain a continuous 
campaign to improve our way of life, our 
state of health, our rate of economic growth, 
and our level of education. I believe in doing 
everything we can do effectively and effi- 
ciently in those regards, but I do not consider 
those needs to be competitive with our space 
needs—any more than I consider them to be 
competitive with our national defense re- 
quirements. Rather, they complement each 
other. We can afford to do what is needed 
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in space exploration Just as we can afford 
to do what is needed for our general welfare 
and for our national defense. In fact, if 
we are both patriotic and prudent, we cannot 
afford to do less. 

SPACE BENEFITS 


It should be realized that resources devoted 
to space progress create more resources for 
other purposes. The way of space is the way 
of the pioneer, but it is also the way of the 
builder—the force which adds to the total 
rather than takes from one to give to an- 
other. 

If we examine the long list of benefits from 
our space endeayors, we note particularly 
that they give stimulation to our economic 
and our technological growth. Properly 
managed, I believe our space program can 
help significantly to pay for many of the 
other requirements of our Great Society and 
help strengthen our national security at the 
same time. Our position as a world leader 
depends substantially on our space program 
to do both. 

It should be unnecessary to point out that 
funds devoted to the lunar program will be 
spent to develop our overall national space 
capability and consequently have much 
greater significance than just the successful 
manned round trip to the moon. Every dime 
of that money is spent right here on earth, 
stimulating growth, employing personnel, 
funding new research, developing hardware, 
and building laboratories and other useful 
facilities. And, above all, it strengthens our 
country In this competitive world. 

SPACE COMPETITION 


As I stated earlier, the space program has 
to meet contending forces both abroad and 
at home. We have many excellent relation- 
ships with other countries in the form of co- 
operation in our space program. - But, while 
we talk of cooperation and we mean it, we 
must at the same time recognize that there 
is competition between this country and the 
Soviet Union in the field of space. It is well 
for us from time to time to take stock— 
to take a careful look—in order to see how 
we are making out in comparison with our 
main competitor. While it is correct to refer 
to this as a space race, it is much too com- 
plex a venture to permit one to state cate- 
gorically who is ahead and by how much in 
the overall effort, Both space programs 
are broad in scope and are strongly sup- 
ported. There are, however, differences in 
emphasis and in priorities. Making compari- 
sons is also hampered by the secrecy which 
cloaks so much of the Soviet’s activity and 
some of ours. 

Before attempting to make any compari- 
son, however, I do want to emphasize one 
major thesis: The United States should have 
a vigorous space program and would obtain 
many benefits from it even if no other na- 
tion were engaged in space technology. As 
Vice President Humpnrerr said at the God- 
dard Memorial Dinner this March: “If we 
were the only nation engaged in a space 
program, it would still be in our best self- 
interest to Increase our efforts.” His thesis 
is supported by the fact that the space effort 
helps raise our sandard of living, increases 
our store of knowledge, and furthers world 
peace. 

We should not forget for a moment, how- 
ever, that we have very strong competition 
in space, and that we have, therefore, an- 
other big reason for a major space effort; 
namely, prudence. Some well-intentioned 
but confused people have suggested that we 
should slow down in our space program, that 
we should gracefully accept second place to 
the Soviets. I cannot agree with that for a 
moment, either gracefully or gracelessly. 
Our national security alone would suggest 
reason enough for us to strive to maintain 
leadership in this space competition. 

In e: the status of the space race, 
it should be noted that those who were pre- 
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dicting a slowdown in the Soviet space effort 
because of economic difficulties in that coun- 
try were wrong—Just 100 percent wrong. 
Not only have the Soviets stepped up their 
effort during the past year and a half, but 
they have accelerated even more than we 
have. 
COMPARISON 


Keeping in mind the difficulties inherent 
in making a brief and meaningful compari- 
son between the two programs, I suggest 
the following few points: 

1. In number of earth-orbiting payloads 
the United States has launched almost three 
times as many as has the U.S.S.R., although 
the 1965 rate is less than 2 to 1. 

2. In the weight of such payloads, the 
USSR. has put up almost three times as 
much as has the United States. 

3. In propulsion, the Soviets have from 
the beginning enjoyed an operational advan- 
tage over the United States. However, we are 
currently making great strides in this regard 
and it is hoped that we will keep moving up 
the propulsion ladder so as not to be over- 
taken again. 

4. In manned space flight, the U.S.S.R. is 
ahead of the United States, not only in hours 
of flight but also in multimanned flight and 
extravehicular activity. So far, the U.S. 
astronauts haye completed 40 orbits of the 
earth, the Soviet cosmonauts have completed 
342 such orbits. Moreover, as our Gemini 
schedule proceeds and contributes continued 
progress, we must look for much more ac- 
tivity on the part of the Soviets, 

5. In the application of space developments 
to directly useful purposes, the United States 
is well ahead, particularly in such fields as 
weather observations, navigation, and com- 
munications. However, the Soviets have po- 
tential capabilities of these types and have 
already begun to show some actual experi- 
ence in space communications. 

6. In lunar and interplanetary activity, the 
United States may have an edge with the 
spectacular success of the Rangers and 
Mariners. We have developed this advantage, 
even though the Soviets have made a greater 
relative commitment in this regard, both 
from the view of absolute numbers of 
launches and also in regard to weight of 
payloads. 

7. Based upon clear knowledge of our own 
program and upon assertions by the Soviets 
about theirs, one can reasonably conclude 
that both countries have manned lunar 
landing projects underway. It would be im- 
possible to state definitely who is ahead in 
this regard but I am hopeful that we will 
turn out to be. 

8. As regards the collection of scientific 
data from space, both countries have made 
impressive strides, resulting in a possible 
advantage to the United States regarding 
knowledge of space phenomena and the lunar 
surface, and an advantage to the U.S.S.R. 
regarding the effects of space environment on 
human beings. 

9. Both countries are in a position to make 
many observations from space, but both 
countries have pledged not to orbit weapons 
of mass destruction and have stressed that 
their programs are dedicated to peaceful ` 
uses. I can only speak for this country in 
regard to our intent and do state that we will 
maintain our defenses while pledging not to 


which I have just outlined, I would suggest 
that most generalizations are misleading. 
We are ahead in some regards and they are 
ahead in others, and the future of the race 
depends so much upon how vigorously and 
how continuously we apply our capabilities 
to mastering the space environment and per- 
fecting our space technology. There is one 


_ generalization, however, which we should 


constantly keep before us, and that is that 
we dare not be complacent even while push- 
ing our space program vigorously. 
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ENERGY FOR SPACE 


As we all know, one of the most important 
keys to space expioration is energy. If there 
is any area about which we should not be- 
come complacement, it is that of generat- 
ing adequate power to accomplish our fu- 
ture missions. Energy is needed both in 
propulsion for producing the necessary vehi- 
cle velocity and in the auxiliary power for 
orientation, communications, experimenta- 
tion, and other related tasks aboard the 
spacecraft. 

We look with some satisfaction at our 
booster New vehicles are being de- 
veloped for the larger payloads, while in- 
creasingly experienced and reliable vehicles 
are handling the somewhat lesser weights. 
In addition to the liquid technology, we can 
be encouraged with the development in solid 
propulsion as well as in nuclear propulsion. 
In other words, we have a formidable na- 
tional launch capability both in use and 
under research and development. However, 
we must not be satisfied with what such pro- 
grams and thereby waste the valu- 
able time which should now be devoted 
to further advancement in research and de- 
velopment of these new technologies. 


FUTURE MISSIONS 


I stress the importance of energy con- 
version to useful work as a key to future 
space adventures, because it truly opens the 
doors to manned exploration and peaceful 
exploration of the universe far beyond our 
atmosphere. We will want to journey to 
and from the planets in weeks and/or 
months, not years, and on regular sched- 
ules any time in the year. Also, in addition 
to establishing large bases on suitable planets 
and logistically supporting them until 
they can be sustained totally or in part by 
the natural resources found on those planets, 
we will want to do many other things, in- 
cluding regularly resupplying and continu- 
ously orbiting the earth with space stations. 
There are both scientific and military mis- 
sions for which space stations seem to me 
to be ideally suited. Moreover, we will want 
to intercept and sample the resources of 
planetoids and maybe of comets; we will 
certainly maintain a growing interest in the 
search for extraterrestrial life. All of these 
and many more worthwhile proposed future. 
projects require power, as the more power 
we have teed before the mission, the 
greater is the payload capability, the safety 
margin for the crew, and the chance of suc- 
cessfully completing the mission. 

LONG-RANGE VIEW 


It is, of course, necessary that many of us, 
particularly those in Washington, look at 
our space program with a somewhat short- 
range view, since we have to deal with the 
annual budgetary process. While I am opti- 
mistic about some things, my optimism does 
not stretch itself to the extent of predicting 
a less-frequent budgetary exercise. There- 
fore, even though it is necessary that atten- 
tion be given to the short run, I urge all who 
have the competence to look and plan ahead 
to do so as often and as thoroughly as 
possible. 

WARNINGS 


In conclusion, I would like to take this 
occasion to express several warnings in re- 
gard to the space program. Some of these 
repeat points already made, but I believe that 
they merit emphasis, 

1. Let us not underestimate the Soviet 
capabilities or potential. 

2. Let us not expect our space program to 
proceed indefinitely without some tragedy 
involving our astronauts. 

3. Let us not overlook the national secu- 
rity insurance flowing from our construction 
of space competence. 

4. Let us not become so blasé about our 
space ts that we fail to thrill 
to the excitement of new goals reached. 
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5. Let us not expect a steady or automatic 
flow of increased benefits from our space 
program unless we invest increasing re- 
sources and efforts in that program. 


“Prizefight” Racket 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26,1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, profes- 
sional boxing, or prizefighting“ needs 
fumigation. 

The American public—not just sports 
fans—has been “suckered” by the “prize- 
fight” racketeers for many years. 

The news media, principally, and a 
few miserable profiteers who deal in hu- 
man misery, have succored the “prize- 
fight” business. 

Amateur boxing, maybe, but prize- 
fighting” certainly does not qualify as a 
sport. Prizefighting,“ for the com- 
batants, is a miserable pursuit, Promo- 
tion of prizefighting,“ as a business, is a 
wretched racket. 

For years, I have expected the news 
media to expose the prizefight“ racket. 
The news media are quick and eager to 
expose every other facet of human ac- 
tivity—especially human frailties. 
Books, TV documentaries, newspaper ex- 
poses, and radio commentaries have in- 
vestigated and reported—in breadth and 
depth—about “city hall,” dope, Repub- 
licans, labor unions, honor-code viola- 
tions, Selma, ad infinitum. But, all the 
news media continue to promote and 
glamorize the “prizefight” game and to 
lionize the pugs. 

The reason for this seeming anomaly 
has just occurred to me. The news me- 
dia derive enormous profits from this 
depraved and fraudulent business. 

Without intensive news media promo- 
tion and excessive coverage, the prize- 
fight racket would succumb quicker 
than the most recent heavyweight chal- 
lenger. If the news media would keep 
the reporting of prizefighting in proper 
proportion and perspective, it would 
quickly wither and die and not be at- 
tractive to promoters and racketeers. 
How can an otherwise reputable indus- 
try continue to promote and subsidize 
such a totally unworthy endeavor? 

Is there an area wherein the news 
media fail more completely to measure 
up to the standards we expect of other 
businesses and professions in our so- 
ciety? There certainly are better ways 
to entertain people and to earn a profit. 

I urge Congress to refrain from en- 
acting any regulatory legislation now. I 
suggest that the news media may wish 
to salvage their reputations and demon- 
strate that they can act responsibly in 
the public interest and forgo the paltry 
dollars gained at the expense of battered 
men and a gullible public. 

If the news media can expurgate 
themselves, the absolution would be 
much more effective than if prizefight- 
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ing were made subject to Federal 
regulations. 

Mr. Speaker, if the news media can 
demonstrate their responsibility and ca- 
pacity for restraint in this area, I would 
prefer to give them a chance before we 
impose Federal regulations and controls 
on the prizefight business. 

Other sports haye rectified their prob- 
lems, even scandals, intramurally with- 
out Federal intervention. Boxing might 
do the same if the news media would 
perform selflessly in the public interest. 


Colorado Was First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the State of Colorado was the 
first in the Nation to join in an official 
partnership program with a State in 
Brazil. The partners of the alliance 
program is in the private sector part of 
the Alliance for Progress. The State of 
Colorado joined with the State of Minas 
Gerais as the two States have many 
things in common, particularly in the 
mining and industrial part of each of 
the respective States. Recently in Den- 
ver the people of the State of Colorado 
had the privilege of receiving Ambas- 
sador Juracy Magalhaes who addressed a 
banquet celebrating the launching of the 
Partnership of the Alliance for Progress 
between the States of Colorado and Minas 
Gerais. They also heard an address by 
Mr. Wade B. Fleetwood, associate direc- 
tor, partners of the alliance program. 

I place both addresses in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR JURACY MAGALHAES 
AT THE BANQUET CELEBRATING THE LAUNCH- 
ING OF THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM BETWEEN THE STATES OF COLORADO 
AND Minas GERAIS, Denver, COLO., May 13, 
1965 
I thank the sponsors of this banquet for 

this opportunity to witness the launching 
of the official partnership program between 
the States of Colorado and Minas Gerais. 
It is most gratifying to note that thanks to 
the civic spirit of the people in Colorado, the 
Committee of Partners of the Alliance 
formed in this State is being accepted and 
welcomed with an enthusiasm and good will 
equal or perhaps superior to that extended 
to other committees devoted to other Bra- 
zillan States. My satisfaction is increased 
by the pleasure of visiting this State and 
this city, to whose population I have con- 
veyed, through its distinguished Governor, 
the Honorable John A. Love, the special 
greeting of the people of Minas Gerais, while 
thanking him for proclaiming this date as 
the “Day of the Minas Gerais-Colorado Part- 
nership for Peace and Prosperity.” 

I would be only too pleased to comment at 
length on the characteristic features and 
history of Minas Gerais, its immense and 
varied resource potential, its pleasant spas 
and its beautiful scenery as well as its hopes 
for the future, its problems and accomplish- 
ments, The amplitude of the subject, 
equal to the territorial expanse of Minas, 
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would, however, take up much more time 
than that which is allotted me. Therefore, 
I shall try to be brief and will leave to those 
members of the Committee of Partners of 
the Alliance who have visited Minas Gerais 
the mission of supplying to the citizens of 
this State all the detailed information they 
may wish to have in connection to their 
Brazilian partner. 

The association between Colorado and 
Minas Gerais is easily understandable when 
one is familiar with the various points of 
contact or, in other words, the affinities of 
both States. Both their territories are 
equally ample and mountainous and both 
are located in an area of intense mineral 
exploration; as a matter of fact, Minas Ge- 
rais owes its name to its great mining activ- 
ities; In addition, both States dedicate 
themselves to a large extent to agriculture 
and the raising of cattle, both work toward 
the development of their industries, and 
have equally large centers for cultural dis- 
semination. 

Minas Gerais ís one of the most active and 
productive States in Brazil. Its economic 
achievements in any chosen field—whether 
in mining, agriculture, cattle raising, or in- 
dustry—have long constituted a high con- 
tribution to Brazilian economic reality. 
Furthermore, its established or merely pros- 

ve potential is enough to insure the 
State's increasing participation in Brazil's 
economy. 

Aside from its material contribution, how- 
ever, Minas Gerais is outstanding for the 
wealth of its traditions and its intense par- 
ticipation in Brazilian cultural life in its 
own rght. Dating as far back as colonial 
times, prior to the establishment of Brazil's 
independence in 1822, Minas Gerais has al- 
ways held a predominant position within the 
framework of the country’s national life; 
since those early days the people of Minas 
Gerais have demonstrated the depth and 
high alm of its civic sentiments. Minas was 
the site, in the 18th century, one of 
the earliest demonstrations demanding Bra- 
zul's national independence and this pioneer 
tradition was strongly upheld and developed 
by the generations following that which, 
personified by the heroic figure of Tiradentes, 
the chosen leader of the so-called Minas con- 
spiracy, planted and nourished with its blood 
and sweat the seed of national freedom. 
The State of Minas Gerais has performed for 
the benefit of the entire nation the role of 
an actual university of wisdom and sound 
political Judgment; a great number of men 
either born or raised in Minas have occupied 
some of the most influential positions in our 
national life—including that of the Presi- 
dency of the Republic, an honor which was 
conferred on four occasions to citizens of this 
State. In analyzing the State's contribu- 
tion to the political format adopted by Brazil 
the names of two men immediately come to 
my mind; I cite them in tribute not only to 
their memory but also to the community of 
which they were a part. I refer to Antonio 
Carlos, outstanding Congressman, a worthy 
and respected politician, and a true repre- 
sentative of the sober minded and wise 
judgment for which the people of Minas Ge- 
rals have been well known throughout Bra- 
zil's history. I also refer to Virgilio de Melo 
Franco, a flawless idealist, a tireless and ac- 
tive defender of the people's rights, a true 
example of the energetic capacity and vitality 
of the people of Minas Gerais. 

For all these reasons and the well-de- 
served admiration earned by this still young 
but enterprising State of Colorado, I feel that 
I am not being pretentious or insincere in 
stating that these two States are to be mu- 
tuslly congratulated for the partnership 
which we are proclaiming in this meeting and 
which I trust will promote the close associ- 
ation which is its aim. 

I feel very confident-as to the effective- 
ness of this program sponsored by the Al- 
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liance and I know that both States are not 
lacking in ways and means required for the 
establishment of a fruitful, close, and pro- 
ductive partnership based on bilateral foun- 
dations. The initiative has the assurance of 
the unrestricted support of Brazilian offi- 
cials both here and in Brazil, particularly 
in Minas Gerais; its importance and the pos- 
sibilities of ite contribution to the worthy 
cause of the Alliance for Progress as well as 
to the traditional friendship between our two 
countries are well understood and more than 
welcome. I am likewise confident that it 
will receive the unrestricted encouragement 
and support of American officials and, fur- 
ther, of this great State, in addition to the 
interest already shown or apt to develop in 
Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, Boulder, 
and other centers. 

In addressing you today I am conveying 
the feelings of the people of Minas Gerais, 
particularly those of my good and dear friend 
Gov. Magalhães Pinto, whose inspiration will 
undoubtedly be of great value to the further- 
ance of this project. I thank all those who 
contributed their best efforts to the organi- 
zation of this meeting as well as all those 
who are present here today. And I entreat 
one and all to act as agents and harbingers 
of my sincere hope and confidence in the 
success of the Colorado-Minas Gerais part- 
nership. 


ADDRESS BY Wax B. FLEETWOOD, ASSOCIATE 


D.C., ON THE OCCASION OF THE COLORADO 
PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE BANQUET IN DEN- 
VER ON May 13, 1965 


Mr. McCollum, Mr. Ambassador, Mayor Cur- 
rigan, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, it is a high honor to appear on the 
same program with the Ambassador of Brazil. 
I know him as a great man from a great 
country. 

I have come to Denver several times on 
behalf of the Colorado partners program. I 
haye always found a cordial and friendly 
reception here and many action-minded lead- 
ers in the Jaycees, the Colorado Society of 
Engineers, the Business and Professional 
Women's groups and other private citizen 
organizations. They have all given generous- 
ly of their time. I congratulate you on this 
banquet, your planning, and your efforts to 
reach out to the grassroots of this State for 
support. For this is the people's program. 

You, as the citizens of the first State to 
be joined in a partnership with Brazil, have 
responded well. The list of completed proj- 
ects is impressive and complements the self- 
help measures undertaken by Brazilians in 
Minas Gerais. The private sector in this 
State is extending not a hand with gifts but 
rather a hand of friendship for constructive 
mutual good works. 

I am proud to represent Jim Boren and 
serve as associate director of the partners 
program he heads. For this meeting tonight 
is another of the tangible results of Jim 
Boren's foresight and resourcefulness in for- 
mulating the partner's concept and a tribute 
to his vigorous leadership in the develop- 
ment of a nationwide program. There are 
now 28 States participating in this activity. 

To you, Mr. Ambassador, Jim Boren ex- 
tends his fond and warm greetings and his 
thanks for your support and active interest 
in the partners program. 

We salute the Colorado partners. We ask 
that you mark this banquet tonight not as 
an end but as a beginning and that the part- 
nership between Colorado and Minas Gerais 
be a long and meaningful association of 
friendship and respect and mutual helpful- 
ness. 

There are now nine partnership programs 
in Brazil. In the rolicall of great and re- 
sourceful U.S. States, Colorado has led the 
way. You have been followed by Maryland, 
Indiana, New Jersey, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Ohio, and Wyoming. Each 
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in its own and unique way, through the 
private sector, is helping to make the Alli- 
ance for Progress a living reality. The es- 
sential ingredient of people in these U.S. 
States, in concert with the people in Brazil, 
is providing the very flesh and blood that 
will strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween two great countries. And the total 
partners program operating in 12 Latin 
American Republics will assist in the attain- 
ment of the broad objectives of the Alliance. 
Let us accelerate this vital surge of the 
people's energy to know and develop this 
hemisphere and, together, we can do much 
to lift the burden of poverty and disease and 
ignorance from this continent and make for 
ee rer and our children a happier and bet- 
r life. 


President Johnson Heeds Lessons of the 
Past 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
my extension of remarks, I include a 
well considered article written by James 
J. Kilpatrick and appearing in the 
Washington Star of May 27, 1965. 

This article might well have been 
termed “Lest We Forget” particularly 
the events prior to World War O when 
indecision and weakness in leadership in 
Great Britain was construed by Hitler 
as fear, resulting in the road of appease- 
Ment and ultimately war. Firm and 
courageous leadership in Britain and 
France might have averted World War 
II. We do not want to make the same 
mistake now. One thing is certain, there 
will be no fear, indecision, or appease- 
ment by President Lyndon B. Johnson, 

The article follows: 

JOHNSON HEEDS LESSONS OF THE Past 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

It has been 5 years since Charles Malik, of 
Lebanon, spoke at Williamsburg, 5 years come 
June 11, but events of the last few weeks have 
given a brilliant freshness to all he had to 
say that afternoon. 

It is as if the speech just came in from the 
rain, still wet from the passing hour, spark- 
ling with the clarity of a lucent mind at 
work. 

You should know about this speech. Malik 
spoke in the restored hall of the colonial 
House of Burgesses, a small room, dimly lit 
by shafts of sunlight. A group of distin- 
guished Virginians occupied the north 
benches; across the narrow chamber, a group 
of foreign students occupied the others, The 
benches were hard; no one noticed. Malik 
spoke for an hour; his audience forgot the 
time. His face, lit by inner fires, dominated 
the room. Simply as a speech, as a surpass- 
ing example of the orator's lost art, the 
address was unforgettable. 

It was more than oratory. Malik’s theme 
that afternoon was the failure of Western 
civilization to learn its lessons from the past; 
and he raised the somber question of the 
West's survival. He was not talking to the 
distant past, of the impotence of Greece and 
the long decay of Rome. He was talking of 
the immediate past, and he asked repeatedly 
& question that went to the heart. 

“Communism started from zero 43 years 
ago, and today it rigidly controls one-third 
of mankind and has penetrated and softened 
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up in varying degrees the remaining two- 
thirds. Was this phenomenal development 
inevitable? 

“The victory of communism in the late 
1940's in China means that the largest com- 
pactly homogeneous mass of humanity, num- 
bering some 600 million people, are now 
sworn enemies of everything free and West- 
ern. Was this development inevitable? 

“The Korean war, despite all its heroic ex- 
ertions, ended in a draw. Was this outcome 
inevitable? 

“Whereas 10 or 15 years ago communism 
was effectively absent from Latin America, 
today it is visibly present. Was this develop- 
ment inevitable?" 

For 15 minutes, Malik hammered relent- 
lessly at his theme: the advances of com- 
munism, the retreats of freedom. Was this 
sequence of events literally inevitable? Is 
communism an irreversible tide? This ques- 
tion of inevitability, he said, must be 
squarely faced, “for either you believe that 
these things were inevitable, or you believe 
they could have been helped.” For his own 
part, he was convinced that every one of 
these tragic advances and retreats could have 
been prevented or reversed, if only the right 
persons had acted differently at critical 
hours. 

President Johnson's decision in Vietnam 
and in the Dominican Republic viewed in 
the light of Malik’s perspective, take on a 
meaning that today’s aposties of neutralism 
and disengagement have missed altogether. 
History is not alone something that hap- 
pened 10 years, or a century, or a millennium 
ago; history is happening now, this month, 
this afternoon. We are today caught in one 
of those hours of great decision when the 
future of the West demands that we re- 
deem the blunders of the past. 

Assume for a moment that Johnson had 
not acted boldly in Santo Domingo, and 


he had cravenly withdrawn from Vietnam 
and surrendered her people to the gentle 
mercies of Peiping and Hanoi. It ts now 
clear that we would have taken the very 
steps that would have permitted a Malik, 
on some other summer afternoon, 10 years 
hence, to ask the same terrible question. 
Was it inevitable? 

“Tf only people rose to the occasion,” Malik 
cried, “if only they were not overwhelmed 
by their softness and apathy, if only they 


spiteful and stupid, if only they were big, 
if only they knew what was at stake, if only 
they trampled underfoot the wide and easy 
way.” 

That was the climax of his speech 5 years 
ago. Indonesia had not toppled then. The 
fate of Cuba was unclear. Africa was transi- 
tion. We can see now, looking back, that 


these sad events were not inevitable. They 
could have been prevented if the right men 
had made the right decisions. J is 
just such a man; he is here the 


right decisions; and he needs the help of 
every man who would learn, like Malik, from 
the past. 


Red Roses for Ringo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 1965 issue of This Is Arkansas, pub- 
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lished by the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, contains an ar- 
ticle on the phenomenal—but highly 
deserved—success of Florafax Delivery, 
Inc., a business begun in 1950 by Mr. 
Kenneth F. Short. 

Members will be interested in reading 
this splendid story of American free en- 
terprise. It proves again that the door 
to success always is wide open in 
Arkansas. 

The article follows: 

Rep Roses For RINGO 


There are, in the United States, three or- 
ganizations which specialize in handling 
wire transfer of orders for flowers. These 
are the trade services which enable florists 
to make quick delivery almost anywhere 
in thé world. The largest of the three, with 
about 10,000 members, is located in Detroit. 
The second ranking group, with about 5,000 
members, is in Los Angeles. The third, 
Florafax Delivery, Inc., with unique services 
and over 4,500 members, is located in (and 
this will probably make you reach for your 
Atlas) Leachville. f 

Kenneth F. Short, founder and president 
of Florafax, has a varied and successful back- 
ground In other occupations and trades. In 
1950, he decided that he wanted to go into 
the florist business in a small city and a 
friend in Blytheville, Ark., persuaded him to 
move to Leachville where he set up a flower 
shop with branches in the nearby communi- 
ties of Manila and Monette. This compara- 
tively obscure venture has grown into the 
present triple-faceted organization which 
includes: 

1. Florafax Delivery, Inc., which now clears 
wire orders for more than 4,500 florists in all 
50 States, Canada, Mexico, and 18 European 
countries. 

2. Publication of a national florist direc- 
tory which lists just about every florist in 
the United States and Canada. 

3. A modern print shop which uses about 
six carloads of paper annually. 

A new $150,000 building, housing all three 
units, was completed in May 1964. 

Short soon discovered that (a) the retail 
florist business did not offer sufficient scope 
for his energy and talents and (b) there 
was no comprehensive listing or directory 
of U.S. florists. He told himself that he 
could compile a national directory in a year, 
but it took almost 3 years of constant travel 
to secure enough listings and sell enough 
advertising space to justify publication of the 
first edition which came out in 1955. It has 
been published annually ever since. There 
are some 26,000 listings in the 1,380-page cur- 
rent edition which weighs almost 7 pounds. 

Florafax Delivery, Inc., began operations 
in September 1961 and has been growing 
ever since. Currently, members are being 
added at the rate of 125 monthly. A brief 
description of the comparatively well-known 
service might not be amiss here. It simply 
provides a standardized procedure of inter- 
group communications, delivery, and pay- 
ment, For instance, a florist in Denver can 
accept an order for flowers to be delivered 
in Philadelphia and can accomplish delivery, 
usually in less than 24 hours, by wiring or 
phoning an associate or fellow member in 
Philadelphia. 

In other groups of this kind, the delivering 


the amounts due him and the names of the 
members from whom he received the orders. 
Under the best of conditions, there is some 
delay in the matching up of orders and de- 
liveries with consequent delay in collection 


the delivering florist. 

Under a unique “Instant Payment” plan, 
Plorafax guarantees payment to the deliver- 
ing florist immediately on completion of an 
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order. The delivering florist simply writes 
himself a check on the Florafax headquarters 
bank account. Each member is provided 
with a supply of special draft forms which 
clear as rapidly as checks if identification 
numbers, order numbers, etc. are properly 
filled in, Needless to say, this “Instant Pay- 
ment” plan has been largely responsible for 
the fast growth of Florafax. Mr. Short says 
that his losses under this plan have been 
infinitesimal and that about the only prob- 
lem is the occasional failure of a member to 
pay himself off promptly. 

Another service is a monthly publication, 
“Florafacts;" which includes an up-to-date 
list of members; a calendar of State, regional 
and national events of interest to florists; 
reports of new trade developments; and 
suggestions for new floral designs, better 
services, etc. This publication—the May 1965 
issue has 360 pages with a four-color cover— 
is mailed to all members. The first annual 
convention of Florafax members was held 
in St. Louis on July 1964. It was an out- 
standing success and the second gathering 
will be in Memphis next July. 

The print shop is modern throughout with 
late model offset presses, a completely equip- | 
ped camera room and a photo-typesetting 
machine seldom seen outside metropolitan 
shops. The shop produces the annual na- 
tional directory; the monthly Florafacts“,; 
and all of the stationery, accounting forms, 
and other printed matter needed for the 
efficient and effective operation of the com- 
plex organization. A limited amount of out- 
side work is accepted. As in many print 
shops, the “front office” carries a nice stock 
of stationery and office supplies. 

IBM machines and other modern equip- 
ment handle the accounting demands and 
the heavy flow of mail. An interesting side- 
light is the fact that outgoing mail volume 
at Leachville has increased 55 percent since 
Kenneth Short decided to go into the direc- 
tory and wire service business. 

There are about 60 employees on the cur- 
rent payroll. This includes a 15-man sales 
force which covers the Untied States solicit- 
ing memberships and selling advertising 
space in the directories. 

A recent development is affiliation with 
European groups which enables Florafax 
members to deal directly with florists in 
16 European countries. A current under- 
taking is the preparation of a floral arrange- 
ment catalog in four colors. This will enable 
member florists to show their customers ap- 
propriate arrangements available at the point 
of delivery. Coded identification of each 
arrangement will simplify communications 
and expedite completion of transactions. 

Addressing a recent civil club meeting in 
a nearby city, Mr. Short said: “Many people 
have asked me why in the world I selected 
Leachville for my home. Sometimes I don't 
know myself but I have never regretted the 
move. Arkansas has been wonderful to me, 
particularly these folks in Mississippi 
County.” 

Leachville is just one of many Arkansas 
communities in which businessmen and in- 
dustrialists have found happy homes for 
themselyes and their undertakings, There 
are many duplications, both large and small- 
scale, of the Floraflax success story and the 
good industrial climate is not seasonal in 
Arkansas. 


B. C. T. 
(AUTHOR'S Norxs— When I called on Mr. 
Short last fall, he had just returned from a 
European trip during which he had com- 
pleted arrangements for affiliation with Eu- 
ropean florist groups. Also, on that day 
Florafiax received an order from a Lexington, 
Ky., member for delivery of one dozen long 
stem red roses to Mr. Ringo Starr, University 
College Hospital, London, England, with card 
“From a devoted Beatle fan.” 
time, the ineffable Ringo was recovering from 
a tonsilectomy.) 
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Prices of Food Higher, Expected To Keep 
Rising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr, LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Star carried a front-page story 
on May 26, 1965, which every Member of 
Congress, every member of this admin- 
istration, and the President of the 
United States should read. It is entitled 
“Prices of Food Higher, Expected To 
Keep Rising.” 

The article follows: 

Prices oF Foop HIGHER, EXPECTED To KEEP 
Risinc—Costs Up as MUCH 4s 15 PERCENT 
SINCE SPRING, WITH Increases VARYING BY 
REGIONS 
New Yor«x.—It is costing more to fill the 

family dinner plate with meat, potatoes, and 

fresh vegetables. 

An Associated Press survey indicates that 
the prices will keep rising a while longer. 

Beef and pork have risen sharply this 
spring, after more than a year of bargain 
levels for housewives. 

Food stores generally report markedly high- 
er prices for vegetables, too—as much as 50 
percent higher in Kansas City. 

“Highest alltime prices,“ says Peter Asta 
of Asta Produce Co. in Kansas City. 

Never saw prices so high and quality so 
poor,” says Steve Hatton, Kansas City man- 
ager for George De Paoli Co., another prod- 
uce wholesaler. 

FIFTEEN PERCENT HIGHER 


Most food stores surveyed put their in- 
crease at about 15 percent higher than last 
spring. It varies by region. 

The stores report that the biggest increases 
are for iceberg or head lettuce, tomatoes, cab- 
bage and potatoes—all big volume vegetables. 

Potatoes are double the usual price in many 
areas. 

“Highest that I can remember in 25 years 
in the business,” says Larry Eisenhower, 
president of L. A. Withington & Co., New 
York potato brokers. 


SEVERAL FACTORS INVOLVED 


Behind the high cost of eating are a 
number of factors: Meat packers are paying 
more for livestock. Last year, when prices 
were low, cattlemen cut back on herds; pig 
growers sold off breeder stock. Now, tight 
supplies have hiked top prices for steers 13 
percent and for top-quality hogs 34 percent— 
highest in years. f 

Last fall's harvest of potatoes was poor in 
the Midwest and West because of a damaging 
frost. New potatoes aren't due on the mar- 
ket until the end of June and the last of 
the 1964 crop is running out, brokers report. 
An early winter freeze and rough spring 
weather—fioods, tornadoes, drought—have 
cut into the fruit and vegetable crops. 

GOVERNMENT GETS BLAME 

Many in the produce markets, blame the 
Government's decision to end the “bracero 
program.“ under which Mexican workers 
were brought into California to help harvest 
lettuce, tomatoes, asparagus, strawberries, 
and other crops that have to be picked by 
hand. Acreage planted is down, as well as 
harvests, produce dealers say. Several gro- 
cers, economists and the American Meat In- 
stitute argue that because of prosperous 
times Americans have gotten used to eating 
the best cuts of beef and pork—and eating 
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them often. They suggest that demand for 
meat may have reached a new higher plateau. 

“People seem to be willing to pay the 
higher prices,” one New York City grocer 
says, 

STEAKS ARE HIGHER 

Sirloin steak ranged from 61.05 to $1.09 
a pound in Kansas City last weekend, $1.09 In 
Atlanta, $1.15 to $1.59 in Boston, 61.19 in 
Chicago, $1.45 to $1.50 in San Francisco—all 
up some 10 percent over year-ago. prices. 

Steve D'Arrigo, a New York City produce 
dealer, says that there still are some vege- 
tables that are lower—corn on the cob, broc- 
coll, fresh peas and squash, 

Some sample prices: Chicago—potatoes 
9-12 cents a pound compared with 7-8 cents 
last spring, lettuce 29 cents a head against 
15 cents last spring. Boston—Lettuce, 39 
cents, up 20 cents; cabbage, 19 cents, up 10 
cents; potatoes—5 pounds, 65 cents, up 16. 


The Real Alabama—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday, as part I of this 
series, I inserted into the Recor an arti- 
cle describing Alabama’s growth as the 
No, 1 industrial State in the southeast. 

The article was reprinted from a spe- 
cial newspaper supplement of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. As part II 
of the series I want to call attention to 
another article from the same publica- 
tion, 

It tells of the great tourist attractions 
in Alabama. And in a day when Ameri- 
cans are being encouraged to travel 
America I want to recommend it as an 
excellent summary of why Alabama has 
become a State which tourists from all 
over the country have come to know and 
enjoy. 

To further support the material in the 
New York Journal of Commerce I want 
to call attention also to an editorial from 
the Mobile Register of May 19, 1965. It 
serves to welcome visitors to Alabama 
and I join in that invitation. 

The articles follow: 

TOURISTS FIND COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS IN 
ALABAMA 

Just as the chemical and transportation 
industries are writing new figures in Ala- 
bama’s ledger, along comes the human in- 
dustry of increased tourism to give further 
impetus to the economy. 

There have always been tourists in this 
lovely land, but the State is now giving 
added attention to this aspect of its wealth. 

Legislation passed with the support of the 
Alabama Travel Council and Gov. George 
Wallace has made available generous funds 
for telling the Alabama story in travel ad- 
vertising and promotion. 

Anyway, who could resist Alabama? From 
the rugged Appalachians of the north, down 
through the lush black-belt—with the rich- 
est soll in the Nation—to the talcum-soft 
beaches of the southern gulf coast, its beau- 
ties beckon. 

Autumn traveling is steadily increasing, 
but springtime is entrancing, too. Fi 
masses and masses of brilliant blooms to 
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dazzle the eyes and the camera, are every- 
where, and the bird fancier will find 300 
different kinds In the State. 

The powdery white sand of the gulf 
beaches ia a magnet, as are the tours of 
antebellum mansions, historic points, elab- 
orate gardens, and famous shrines. 

Sportsmen are discovering a new world 
here, too. The powerful Tennessee River 
makes northern Alabama one of the finest 
fishing areas in the country, and it is the 
only source in the State of smallmouth bass. 

FISH ABUNDANT 


Along the river are four large lakes, pro- 
viding the region with an abundance of all 
the game fish native to north Alabama. 

There are a number of waterfowl manage- 
ment areas, which provide hunters with first- 
rate duck and goose hunting in the north- 
ern section. Other managed hunting areas 
give an abundance of deer, turkey, quail, and 
squirrel. Dove hunting in Alabama is re- 
garded as the finest in the Southeast. 

Moving to the central section, the game in- 
cludes deer, rabbit, squirrel, quail, dove, wa- 
5 and fur- bearing animals. On the 

scene, bass, bri - 
fish arefavorites, . and cat 

In both the eastern and central 
region is found the Talladega 3 
est. where thousands of acres of timber pro- 
vide year-round protection for the vast deer 
herd. Surf casting is the big story on the 
5 to the south. 

Snapper, speckled trout 
game fish are found aplenty off 88 

In the southern section of the State top 
fresh water fishing abounds. 
and catfish are found in grea: p 
the rivers and lakes. = 3 

The southern section of the 
provides some of the best deer, turene aoe 
rel, dove, and waterfowl hunting to be found 
anywhere in the South. In the marshlands 
around Mobile, duck hunting is supreme, 

Not only sportsmen, but just Plain travel- 
ers, find many attractions. Huntsville has 
become a national name, as “Space Capital 
of the Universe,” Redstone Arsenal. There 
are many displays 40 make the visitor realize 
how closely he is involved with the space age. 

Many tourists take time to visit the storied 
antebellum home, Forks of ress, near 
Florence, Built in 1820, where Double Head 
chiet of t the Cherokees, once erected his wig- 
wam, use has an encircling colonna: 
of 20 magnificent columns. i ae 

HISTORIC DWELLINGS 

Many historic homes are to be 
throughout the State. There is Ivy ee 
birthplace of Helen Keller, at Tuscumbia: 
the home of the State's second Governor 
Thomas Bibb, at Mooresville. i 

The Arlington Shrine in Birmingham 
built in 1842 and was used by General wil. 
son as his headquarters during the first stages 
of the War Between the States. The Gorgas 
home on the University of Alabama campus, 
the Burchfield home in Tuscaloosa, the Rose- 
mont at Forkland, the stately Oakleigh at 
Mobile, and Bellingrath Gardens, outside 
Mobile, along with hundreds more, offer a 
real treasure to viewers. 


CAVERNS LISTED 
Caves and caverns include Rickwood Cay- 
erns, Warrior, just off Interstate Highway 
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65, Cathedral Caverns, Manitou Cave and 
Guntersville Caverns. 

Historic forts include Fort Morgan at Gulf 
Shores, Fort Gaines, at Dauphin Island, Fort 
Mims at Tensaw, and Fort Toulouse, near 
Montgomery. Because the State lived under 
seven flags, Alabama's historical monuments 
are noteworthy. One of the most famous is 
Horseshoe Bend National Military Park, 
where “Old Hickory” Jackson broke the dom- 
ination of the Creeks. 

Montgomery, the Cradle of the Confed- 
eracy, is one of the greatest drawing cards 
for tourists. She has one of the most beau- 
tiful capitol buildings in the Nation, and 
here, in the legislative halls, the secession 
act was passed. 

The first White House of the Confederacy 
is located across from the capitol. This is 
where Jefferson Davis lived after taking his 
oath of office on the portico of the Alabama 
Capitol. 

TWO BOWL GAMES 

top attractions in Alabama are 
two famous football games—the Blue-Gray 
in Montgomery and the Senior Bowl game in 
Mobile. The first mardi gras ever held in 
the United States is a yearly attraction in 
Mobile. Then there are the Azalea Trail, 
the Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo, the Peanut Fes- 
tival, the Peach Festival, the National Field 
Trials and Union Springs, the Birmingham 
Festival of the Arts. 

State officials say that Alabama has more 
freshwater shoreline than any other State 
in the Union, and her 1,700 miles of navi- 
gable waterways top all other States. 


[From the Mobile Register, May 19, 1965] 
VISITORS To ALABAMA ALWAYS AMONG FRIENDS 


Alabama is eager to greet its guests with 
more than cordiality. 

It wants to be helpful to them, in this 
way contributing to their convenience and 
enjoyment. 

Vacationists, tourists, and other travelers 
from out of State find that hospitality in 
Alabama means friendliness turns into help- 
fulness whenever the need and opportunity 
appear. 

The ty of Alabama as a tourist and 
vacation State is pinpointed partly in these 
words on the cover of a travel brochure pre- 
pared by the State bureau of publicity and 
information: 

“It’s easy to have fun in Alabama. You're 
traveling among friends.” 

Alabama is a traditionally friendly State 
a State which not only cordially welcomes its 
guests but does everything it can during their 
visite to assure they will be delighted that 
they came. 

The familiar climate slogan chosen for 
Mobile by the Mobile Area Chamber of Com- 
merce is notable as an illustration of the 
hospitable spirit prevailing in Alabama. 

This slogan, in general usage, has a pro- 
nounced economic meaning: “The climate’s 
ideal for progress in Mobile.” 

But the chamber of commerce tourists 
and conventions department headed by James 
N. (Jimmie) Morris gives the slogan a special 
application to the hospitality of Mobile to- 
ward its guests by substituting “visitors” for 
“progress,” so in this express sense it reads: 
“The climate's ideal for visitors in Mobile.” 

This utility of the slogan strenghtens its 
aptness, making it useful in pointing up the 
fact that Mobile is both a city of progress and 
& city of hospitality. 

Happily, of course, not only the people of 
Mobile but the people of the whole State of 
Alabama are known for friendliness. This 
human quality is a priceless asset to Alabama 
as an attraction to tourists, vacationists, and 
other visitors. 

Alabama's guests know it is really true: 
“You're always among friends in Alabama.” 
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A Sound Monetary Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, recently a group of distin- 
guished Americans in industry, finance, 
labor, public power and consumer groups, 
banded together to form the National 
Council for Sound Monetary Policy. The 
purpose of this group is to keep in- 
terest rates down and the American 
economy up. They believe in an ade- 
quate money supply for the legitimate 
credit needs of the Nation. 

Mr. Milton J. Shapp, Philadelphia in- 
dustrialist and civic leader, was named 
chairman of this important organization. 
I submit for the Recorp Mr. Shapp's re- 
marks at the National Press Club when 
the formation of the National Council 
for Sound Monetary Policy was an- 
nounced, I am also submitting a more 
recent statement by Mr. Shapp which 
reinforces the group’s determination to 
pursue the stated desire of the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of the Treasury 
to keep interest rates down and the 
economy rolling: 

STATEMENT BY MILTON J. SHAPP AT THE OPEN- 
ING Press CONFERENCE ANNOUNCING FOR- 
MATION OF NATIONAL CoUNCIL FoR SOUND 
MONETARY Poticy, APRIL 21, 1965 


There seems to be a pretty distinguished 
group here among the press as well as to my 
right and left. 

The National Council for Sound Monetary 
Policy is a new organization that should be 
an old organization. There has long been a 
need for a citizens’ watchdog group to keep 
a sharp eye on the money managers of Amer- 
ica. We intend to do that and what we're 
really doing is supporting the avowed inten- 
tion of the President to hold interest rates 
down so we can keep the economy up. 

As late as February 10, 1965, in his report 
to the Congress on our international balance- 
of-payments situation, he said: “I expect the 
continuation of essential stability in interest 
rates.” 

There's nothing in President Johnson’s 
public statements or actions that indicate 
that he is a tight money man. There’s no- 
body in our organization who is a tight 
money man, and there’s nobody in our group 
who favors high interest rates. 

The council is like Topsy—it just grew. It's 
made up of like minded people in various 
walks of life. We have about 25 officers and 
board members now, but within 30 days, I 
would not be surprised if this group more 
than doubled in numbers. Besides, we are 
seeking general public support. We are all 
the public and every one of us has a stake in 
high or low Interest rates and an adequate 
money supply for an expanding economy. A 
recession hits the big and small businessman. 
It means fewer people hired in our shops and 
factories and farms. High interest rates take 
money out of the public’s pocketbook un- 
necessarily. 

Some wise bankers understand what I've 
been talking about. Jim Thomas is a good 
example, and our Floridian treasurer, Dave 
Stuzin, who is not here because of illness. 
There are other bankers who will be part of 
our group, and major builders who know 
that they cannot build and sell houses if 
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interest charges are exorbitant and credit 

restricted. 

I want it distinctly understood that our 
group is not antibankers. I believe that 
many banks do an excellent job in their 
communities and are helping our economy 
expand. We merely want to see that the 
banks, who are in the midst of an evolution- 
ary period of change, are conscious of their 
public responsibility, In the period of gen- 
eral prosperity such as we have been going 
through, bank profits have been greater than 
ever before in banking history. We are not 
against profits—we don't want profits to be 
the result of ignoring the public interest. 

We will add several distinguished econ- 
omists to our organization in the near future. 
There will be many more businessmen, and I 
want to see the farm organizations repre- 
sented also. 

Briefly, we're just announcing the begin- 
ning of the beginning. We have a lot of 
work to do. We have an educational job 
to do around the country and up on a little 
Hill in the city of Washington. A great 
deal of this work is going to be done by 
Patrick Gannon, who like most gentlemen 
of Irish ancestry, is not a stranger to poli- 
tics. For several years, he was a promotion 
executive with Look Prior to 
that, he had served with publications in the 
building fleld. Most recently, he has been 
a consultant to the of Labor. 

In winding up, I want to reiterate that we 
believe that President Johnson has indicated 
his interest in maintaining reasonable in- 
terest rates and an adequate money supply. 
Just last week, before the Society of News- 
paper Editors, his new Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Connor, stated that, “Any sub- 
stantial tightening of our monetary policy 
could have painful consequences for our do- 
mestic economy. In this, the Council for 
Sound Monetary Policy concurs. We believe 
that depressions are man made, and our 
group is going to do all in its power to keep 
the economy rolling. 

STATEMENT BY MILTON J. SHAPP, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIonaL COUNCIL FOR SOUND MONETARY 
Poker, Takinc Issue Wrra THOSE WHO 
OPPOSE PRESIDENT JOHNSON’s POLICIES ON 
MONETARY MATTERS, MAY 20, 1965 


There appears to be an increasing disre- 
gard, in some banking circles, for the express 
desires of President Johnson, his Secretary 
of the Henry Fowler, and other 
administration officials, to keep interest rates 
down and the economy rolling. 

In February statement to Congress on 
the balance-of-payments situation the Presi- 
dent said: “I expect the continuation of 
essential stability in interest rates.“ 

In March, Gardner Ackley, Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
rejected a drastic, bludgeon tightening of 
credit which would, in the long run, not 
Strengthen the dollar but weaken it by 
weakening the economy, our Nation, and ul- 
timately the world economy. 

In mid-April, Secretary of Commerce Con- 
nor warned; “Any substantial tightening of 
our monetary policy could have painful con- 
sequences for our domestic economy.” 

In late April, Secretary Fowler was quoted 
in the Wall Street Journal to the effect 
that he did not intend to rock the boat by 
tightening credit or upping interest rates. 

Despite the obvious direction given mone- 
tary policy by the President and other ad- 
ministration leaders, William McChesney 
Martin was quoted Monday in the American 
Banker, principal trade paper of the bank- 
ing industry, as saying: “I am not saying 
that there should be higher interest rates 
now, but the United States cannot be iso- 
lationist on interest rates if it Is going to 
stop the flow (balance of payment) 
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In the realm of monetary policy, if you wait 
until prices really rise or wait until there is 
a hemorrhage in money flow before using 
policy, then it is too late.” 

Chairman Martin indicates that his ob- 
jective is to stimulate economic expansion 
without pushing the country into a wage- 
price or cost-push spiral. At the same time 
he noted that there appears to be enough 
excess capacity of men, materials, and fa- 
cilities around to permit policy to go either 
way. 

It would appear that Chairman Martin 
and the Federal Reserve Board are following 
thelr old policies of trying to cure whatever 
ails the economy by upping interest rates 
and tightening credit, or if the economy 
isn't ailing, to induce lethargy into the econ- 
omy by this means. Businessmen cannot 
afford to take this type of thinking lying 
down, nor should labor, agriculture or con- 
sumer groups that are affected by a tight 
money policy and higher interest rates. 

Chairman Martin's desire to block inflation 
is admirable but it doesn't take an educa- 
tion in economics to understand that a ma- 
jor cause of inflation Is too much demand 
for too few materials, Another important 
factor is an arbitrary price boost of a basic 
material needed in manufacturing. 

While Chairman Martin may not like to 
accept it as such, money is a commodity, 
a basic raw material if you will, necessary 
to the operations of American industry. At 
the present time, there appears to be a much 
greater supply of money than there is de- 
mand. To arbitrarily increase the cost of 
money would necessarily force an increase in 
manufacturing costs and ultimately result 
in greater end prices for goods and services. 
This, I strongly contend, would be the first 
major step in setting off the cost-push spiral 
which Martin claims is so important to 
avoid. 

Chairman Martin's attitude as reported 
in the American Banker, throws into sharp 
focus the problem of who controls fiscal 
policy in the United States, and raises the 
question as to who Mr. Martin is now rep- 
resenting—the American citizen who pays 
for the operation of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem that he heads, or the American Bankers 
Association that seems to be working hard 
and long for increased interest rates and 
credit restrictions? 

Iam today contacting all members of the 
National Council for Sound Monetary Policy 
urging them to inform any and all groups 
with which they are associated of the grave 
dangers facing the country if Mr. Martin's 
suggestions are implemented. 


Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, today is a 
significant day for freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere. On May 28, 1918, the 
short-lived Republic of Armenia pro- 
claimed its independence. 

The Republic of Armenia's independ- 
ence lasted only until 1920 when this 
fledgling Nation became the first victim 
of Soviet military aggression in a pattern 
that has since become familiar. Ar- 
menia, that little ally of the great allies 
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in World War I, alone in the Caucasus 
and out of the reach of her friendly 
allies, was looted, devastated, and com- 
pletely overwhelmed by menacing mili- 
tary hordes and soon swallowed up in the 
Communist orbit. 

In 1921, the flame of freedom flickered 
ever so briefly in that troubled land. 
Armenian patriots staged a brief upris- 
ing and were temporarily sucessful in 
winning freedom, but in a matter of 
months Soviet military might had 
crushed all resistance. 
| Today, Armenia is a captive nation, 
and about one-third the size of that 
once independent state. Though their 
freedom has been snuffed out, we here 
in the United States, whether of Ar- 
menian descent or just ordinary freedom- 
loying Americans, will never forget those 
brave people who are not free to celebrate 
their own independence in their home- 
land. It is therefore important that we 
celebrate Armenian Independence Day 
to show that we have not forgotten the 
Armenian people now living under the 
heavy bonds of Communist tyranny as we 
reaffirm the hope that they will again 
attain their goal and live in peace and 
freedom in their historic homeland. 


Gambling: A Lousy Way To Finance 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the Recorp two articles I be- 
lieve are of real importance in pointing 
out an ever-growing tendency by our 
State governments to try to find an easy 
way, regardless of consequences, to ob- 
tain additional tax moneys. 

The legalizing of gambling with the 
excuse of placing a tax on it is a sad 
commentary on the ebbing of our moral 
and spiritual values which have been the 
bulwark of this country. In the recent 
New Hampshire lottery 1 out of every 639 
persons who purchased a lottery ticket 
will receive a payoff. This is a fraud on 
the people as well as financial chicanery. 

Similar revenue raising suggestions 
have been made in my own State and I 
am happy to say, always without suc- 
cess—at least up to now. As has been 
so properly pointed out by the Tax In- 
stitute of America, the search for Santa 
Claus in obtaining public financing by 
the use of a tax on legalized gambling is 
not a painless panacea to this problem 
it can turn out to be most painful for 
society, for our country and for our 
future. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 23, 1965, and an 
article from the Christian Century of 
May 25, 1965, by Virgil W. Peterson en- 
tiltled, “A Look at Legalized Gambling.” 
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The articles follow: 
[From the Christian Century, May 28. 1965] 
A Loox at LEGALIZED GAMBLING—ARGUMENTS 
For ITS INITIATION Lose THER VALIDITY 
WHEN WEIGHED AGAINST THE WITNESS His- 
TORY OFFERS 


(Virgil W. Peterson, operating director of 
the Chicago Crime Commission) 

In the 2 years since New Hampshire sanc- 
tioned lotterles the first State to do so since 
the discredited Louisiana lottery was out- 
lawed in the early 1890's—we have seen a 
wave of proposals elsewhere for the legaliza- 
tion of lotteries as well as other forms of 
gambling. 

Either overlooked or defied b nents 
of legalized gambling is the 9 
experience with State-sanctioned lotteries. 
Throughout the colonial period lotteries 
were commonly used to raise funds for 
schools, churches, and public works of every 
nature. During the Revolution a plan was 
advanced to gain support for the colonial 
troops through a lottery; it was anticipated 
that from the sale of 100,000 tickets $1,005,- 
000 would be raised. The lottery was not 
successful, and as usual abuses immediately 
arose, including the widespread counterfeit- 
ing of tickets. In March 1777 Rhode Island 
made such counterfeiting punishable by 
death “without benefit of clergy,” plus con- 
fiscation of all property. The death penalty 
was similarly imposed in North Carolina. 

With the Revolution over, the vari 
States urgently reeded revenue. And py 
as historian John Bach McMaster wrote. 
“taxes the people would not bear,” lotteries 


were mathematically possible—for exam 
nineteen-eighths. Among other schemes oo 
vised were the renting of tickets and the of- 
fering of tickets on the installment plan for 
people who could not afford to purchase them 
outright. In 1812 Massachusetts authorized 
a lottery to raise $16,000 for repairs on Plym- 
outh Beach. After 9 years the lottery was 
still not completed, and although net re- 
ceipts had totaled $886,439.75, the intended 
beneficiary had received only $9,876.15. 

Such abuses, together with the exploita- 
tion of the lower economic groups, eventually 
aroused opposition to such methods of rais- 
ing money for allegedly worthy causes. In 
New York the Society for the Prevention of 
Pauperism, formed in 1817, termed tne · lot- 
tery business a principal cause of poverty in 
that city. At the October 1830 session of 
the Rhode Island General Assembly the treas- 
urer reported that through the preced 
3 years the State had received only 248816885 
from $4 million worth of authorized lotteries. 
In 1828 the Pennsylvania Assembly was del- 
uged with petitions against the lottery, and 
it became a political issue. In 1833 Job R. 
Tyson, a prominent Philadelphia lawyer, 
drew up a well documented report on fraud 
and crime stemming from lotteries. He cited 
one-court handling insolvency matters which 
had dealt with no fewer than 55 cases result- 
ing from lotteries; in some cases the amount 
owed the ticket agents had been as much as 
$30,000. In 1834 intolerable abuses led to 
formation of the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Prevention of Lotteries. 

By the 1830's most of the States had out- 
lawed lotteries. Many of them not only en- 
acted prohibitory laws but inserted provi- 
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sions in their constitutions designed to pre- 
vent the legislatures from ever again resort- 
ing to the folly of trying to raise revenue 
through legalized lotteries. 

I 


Following the Civil War, however, some of 
the poverty-stricken Southern States again 
turned to lotteries to support so-called 
charitable ventures. C. H. Murray & Co. 
of New York; a gambling syndicate that 
already owned three State lottery charters, 
formed the Louisiana Lottery Co. and ob- 
tained a charter to operate in that State for 
a period of 25 years, beginning January 1, 
1869. (According to affidavits later executed 
by two of the incorporators, at least $300,000 
was paid in bribes by the company.) Under 
terms of its charter, the company was exempt 
from taxation; its alleged purpose was to 
raise $40,000 annually for the New Orleans 
charity hospital. Two Louisiana war heroes, 
Gen. Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard 
and Gen. Jubal A. Early, were retained at an 
annual salary of $30,000 each to preside over 
the monthly public drawings and lend the 
lottery respectability. 

For over 20 years the Louisiana Lottery Co. 
grew in opulence and power. Stimulated by 
extensive advertising and the presence of 
numerous ticket offices, money poured into 
its coffers. It made big investments in sugar 
refineries, banks, cotton presses, and land. 
To accommodate people who could not afford 
to buy a lottery ticket but could scrape to- 
gether a few pennies for a policy ticket, 
policy booths were set up, with local politi- 
cians hired to handle the dally drawings. 
The company could offer hundreds of jobs, 
obtainable only om recommendation from 
State legislators or other politicians. When 
opposition began to mount it secretly pur- 
chased a controlling Interest in the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. Judges, Gover- 
nors, and U.S. Senators owed their posts to 
it. 

The company eventually built up a politi- 
eal machine that enabled it to control the 
entire State, and its influence was felt 

hout the Nation. On July 30, 1890, 
President Benjamin Harrison sent a special 
Message to both Houses of Congress that 
said, in part: “The people of all the States 
are debauched and defrauded. The National 
Capital has become a subheadquarters of 
the Louisiana Lottery Co. Severe and effec- 
tual legislation should be promptly enacted 
to enable the Post Office Department to purge 
the mall of all letters, newspapers and cir- 
culars relating to the business.” On Sep- 
tember 18 of that year Congress enacted a 
law which made it a criminal offense to 
deposit lottery matter in the U.S. mail. 

Meanwhile, some of Louisiana’s most dis- 


à New Orleans lawyer who later became Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, gained na- 
tional prominence for his courageous lead- 
ership in efforts to combat the powerful lot- 

interests. In the gubernatorial elec- 
tion of 1892 the lottery was the principal 
issue. The company’s paid emissaries trav- 
eled throughout the State pralaing its benev- 
olence and emphasizing the revenue that 
would result from renewal of the charter. 
As a clinching argument, they declared that 
white supremacy depended on the company’s 
continued existence. Fresh in the minds of 
the citizens, however, were the intolerable 
economic, social, and political evils that had 
stemmed from the lottery's operations, and 
it was voted out of existence. 

In his definitive study of American lotteries 
from colonial days to the 1890's (published in 
book form as "Fortune's Merry Wheel” by 
Harvard University Press in 1960), Historian 
John S. Fyell concluded: 

“If history teaches anything, a study of 
over 1,300 legal lotteries in the United States 
proves these things: (that) they cost more 
than they brought in if their total impact on 
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society is reckoned; and that in 160 years’ 
experience indicates clearly that the most 
careful supervision cannot eradicate the in- 
evitable abuses in a system particularly sus- 
ceptible to fraud.” 5 

Yet only a few years ago the New York 
State constitution was amended to permit 
the operation in that State of bingo games 
“for religious and charitable purposes." A 
law that became effective January 1, 1958, 
created a State lottery control commission, 
gave it an annual appropriation of $250,000 
and empowered it to employ a staff to super- 
vise the bingo laws. The New York scheme 
had barely started when it was rocked by a 
scandal that attracted nationwide attention. 
At the conclusion of an investigation and 
public hearings conducted in 1961 the State 
commission of investigation issued an official 
report stating: 

“Every regulatory provision in the law has 
been violated. Revenues which should have 
gone to charitable purposes were misappro- 
priated in substantial amounts 
Otherwise decent citizens were duped or 
persuaded to commit fraudulent acts and 
shameful infractions of the law. Public of- 
ficials who were charged with the direct 
responsibility for supervision of the legalized 
gaming were corrupted * * *. The number 
of bingo halis controlled by commercial 
renters has mushroomed * he testi- 
mony adduced at both the public and pri- 
vate hearings indicates a woeful weakness in 
the observance and in the enforcement of the 
bingo laws. The conditions which have de- 
veloped in the short time since bingo was 
legalized in this State cannot be tolerated.” 

Gov. Nelson Rockefeller appointed Thomas 
B. Gilchrist, a prominent lawyer, to look 
into the matter. On January 12, 1962, Gil- 
christ reported: : 

“Evils have permeated all phases of con- 
trol and conduct of bingo at all levels 
* + *. The professional promoters who 
operated before the laws were passed, and 
who were all well known to-law enforcement 
Officials, all continued their operations after 
legislation Human frailties being 
what they are, it is difficult to predict 
whether this area of legalized gambling will 
ever be sutcessfully administered and en- 
forced.” 

And it should be recognized that problems 
arising from limited legalization of bingo 
games are not comparable in magnitude with 
those that stem from State-authorized lot- 
teries or off-track betting, schemes in which 
the general public participates. 

Though past experience should serve as a 
red flag halting all blithely proposed gam- 
bling schemes, agitation constantly recurs 
for legalization of lotteries, off-track betting, 
slot machines, or casino gambling. Perhaps 
the only thing we actually learn from his- 
tory is that we learn nothing from history. 

m 

Almost every proposal to legalize gambling 
ig advanced as means of raising revenue. It 
is assumed that since only those who gamble 
anyway will patronize the ventures, the vol- 
ume of gambling will not be appreciably in- 
creased and the State will derive needed 
funds without creating additional economic 
and social problems. It is further claimed 
that through a licensing system gambling 
will be controlled, the racketeering element 
will be eliminated along with illegal gam- 
bling, and official corruption will be ended. 
History reveals however that legalization has 
always resulted in removal of such effective 
control as previously existed. 

That greatly increased sales of legitimate 
merchandise result from display of products 
and from advertising is likewise true of 
gambling ventures. Through advertisements 
in the press, over the airwaves, and on bili- 
boards people are urged to enter the wager- 
ing game. With gambling establishments 
readily avallable to the general public (in- 
cluding people who would not otherwise 
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gamble), and with constant sales pressure 
exerted to persuade people to take a chance, 
it would be strange indeed if the volume of 
gambling did not greatly increase—particu- 
larly among members of the lower economic 
groups to whom the emotional appeal to gain 
wealth through wagering is strongest even 
though they can least afford to take such 
a chance. 

Any State that embraces legalized gam- 
bling departa from its proper function of 
encouraging thrift and productive enter- 
prise among its citizens when it spurs them 
to take part in its new form of revenue- 
raising. After it adopted its lottery de- 
signed to raise money for schools, New Hamp- 
shire engaged in a sales campaign. Heading 
the staff employed to administer the entire 
program is high-salaried Edward J, Powers. 
On June 8, 1964, the National Observer car- 
ried this note: In less than a year the ener- 
getic Mr. Powers has assembled a staff of 
15, spread his ‘prosweepstakes’ message with 
evangelistic fervor all over New Hampshire, 
and masterminded the decisions involved in 
getting the sweepstakes underway.” On 
July 15 of that year the first drawing was 
held. The second ticket drawn was one held 
by an 8-year-old boy from Vermont whose 
mother had bought eight tickets, although 
she was an ayowed opponent of gambling. 
Obviously, the easy availability of tickets, 
along with the sales pitch directed by the 
State, is encouraging gambling among people, 
even small children, who would not otherwise 
take part in it. * 

m 


It is impossible to devise a legalization 
scheme that will be free from the influence 
of criminals and racketeers. In fact, in many 
instances racketeers have provided the be- 
hind-the-scene influence working for legal- 
ization. This was true in New York, where 
though legalization of bingo was alleged to be 
for the benefit of religious and charitable 
causes, the guiding genius behind formation 
of the New York Committee for Legalization 
of Bingo was one William P. Buckner, an ex- 
convict and swindler who formerly had been 
employed in Las Vegas gambling casinos and 
who had had connections with racket-oper- 
ated casinos in Havana. In 1961 the New 
York State commission of investigation 
reported: 

“Nothing short of amazing is the fact that 
names of persons of prominence in religious, 
veterans, and civic groups appeared on the 
letterhead of this committee * * * officials 
and legislators of the city and State were 
bombarded with letters from the committee 
* * * there can be no doubt that the pres- 
sures generated by this lobby which Buckner 
directed and inspired had the desired effect 
* + +, Within 3 years bingo was legalized.” 

And after legalization Buckner controlled, 
operated, or was financially interested in at 
least 14 authorized and licensed organiza- 
tions sponsoring bingo games at 4 different 
locations. The major share of the profits 
from those operations went to Buckner and 
his professional gambling associates. 

In Nevada, the only State that has licensed 
almost all forms of gambling, the casinos 
have served as magnets to attract criminal 
and racketeering elements from all parts of 
the Nation, In a number of instances big- 
name racketeers have been revealed as the 
proprietors of plush casinos: Benjamin 
“Bugsy” Siegel and Benny Binion, for in- 
stance, and others of similar infamous 
repute. A determined effort in recent years 
by Nevada authorities to keep notorious 
gangsters from frequenting the gambling 
resorts ears with indifferent results. 
When an o edict barred powerful gang 
leader Marshall Caifano from Nevada's casi- 
nos, he challenged the State officials in a 
court action his civil rights had 
been violated. When in 1963 the license of 
& Lake Tahoe, Nev., gambling resort was 
revoked, it was proved that the powerful 
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Capone gangster Sam Giancana, who had 
been ordered barred from all such establish- 
ments in the State, had been a guest of the 
licensee for almost 2 weeks. 

Gambling has traditionally been the 
underworld’s principal source of revenue— 
not because it is legal or illegal as the case 
may be, but because it is lucrative. The 
underworld inevitably gains a foothold under 
any licensing system. If State authorities 
establish the vast policing system rigid super- 
vision requires, the underworld merely pro- 
vides itself with “fronts” who obtain the 
licenses, with actual ownership remaining in 
its own hands; and it receives a major share 
of the profits. 

If the State takes over actual operation 
of lotteries of off-track betting shops, the 
underworld eventually establishes rival U- 
legal operations, thus avoiding payment of 
fees and placing the State-operated venture 
at a competitive disadvantage. And if, as is 
frequently contended, the police cannot 
successfully suppress gambling operations 
before legalization, they certainly will have 
less success in suppressing unauthorized 
gambling after legalization. Neither the 
public nor the authorities (including the 
courts) will evidence much concern over an 
illegal operation when the State is engaged 
in operation of the same type of venture. A 
principal argument advanced by proponents 
of parimutuel gambling has been that since 
wagering will be limited to those who can 
afford to visit the racetrack enclosure, book- 
making establishments with their attendant 
evils will be eliminated; instead, the race- 
track inevitably becomes a base of opera- 
tions for a vast illicit bookmaking empire. 

Iv 


Of primary concern, however, is the tre- 
mendous increase in the volume of gambling 
that inevitably follows legalization. Though 
the New Hampshire lottery is still in its in- 
fancy, evidence of an ominous nature has 
already appeared. An article in the Septem- 
ber 4, 1964, New York Times reported on 
preparations for a drawing: 

“They are pouring into this town (Salem) 
by the thousands each day to buy tickets 
(86 million worth at $3 each). From the 
teenage waitress * * to a jockey’s wife 
Salem is in a tizzy of anticipation. 
Its normal population of about 15,000 has 
ballooned to a transient 25,000 * * A 
Janitor has shown up each week to buy hun- 
dreds of tickets on behalf of friends and 
others who commissioned him to represent 
them.” 

This year New Hampshire hopes to double 
the sale of tickets. And since the sweepstakes 
commission controls the lottery at every 
level and the liquor salesmen who purvey 
the tickets are full-time State employees, the 
opportunities for building up a powerful 
political machine controlled by the lottery 
are unlimited. 

Influential in England's enactment of its 
Betting and Gaming Act of 1960, which per- 
mitted the licensing of betting shops, was 
the argument that it is unfair to deny the 
betting privilege to those unable to partron- 
ize racing enclosures. Following enactment 
of the act the volume of gambling soared. 
On June 1, 1961, betting office licenses 
totaled 8,802; a year later, 13,340; the next 
year, around 16,000. A scholarly study made 
in 1963 determined that as a result of the 
legalization of betting shops the volume of 
gambling had increased fourfold, and that 
thousands of new citizens had been attracted 
to gambling activities. The increase had 
been greatest in the lowest income stratum. 
As a result of the diversion of family re- 
sources to betting the number of defaults 
in debts owned small shopkeepers had in- 
creased sharply. In many localities shop- 
keepers were to prevail on local 
licensing authorities to keep betting shops 
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out of their neighborhoods, And new forms 
of gambling had appeared to satisfy the pub- 
Uo's increased appetite for wagering. 

Addressing the University of Chicago Law 
School alumni association on April 30 last 
year, Arthur L. Goodhart, professor of juris- 
prudence at University College, Oxford, and 
chairman of the Internation Law Associa- 
tion, noted that the previous English law had 
been criticized on the ground that it favored 
the rich against the poor. However: 

“Those who were influenced by this perfer- 
vid egalitarianism did not stop to think that 
it might be more serious for a poor man, and 
especially for his family, to lose money on 
bets than it was for a wealthy one. Un- 
fortunately, Parliament was convinced that 
these objections to the existing law were so 
serious that in 1960 it enacted the Betting 
and Gaming Act which has made legal al- 
most all forms of gambling. The wave of 
gambling that has spread over the whole 
country has proved to be far greater than 
anyone expected. The moral and economic 
consequences of this freedom to gamble are 
only beginning to show.” 

And writing in the Chicago Tribune for 
May 31, 1964, Arthur Veysey, the paper's 
London bureau chief, offered this testimony: 

“Proponents of the bill expected that by 
legalizing cash betting the Government would 
eliminate ilegal gambling. The reverse 
seems to be happening. The number of run- 
ners who collect bets has probably increased 
Now and then gangsters have tried to move 
in on the shops. A half dozen or so shops 
have been bombed or fired after their 
owners declined demands for protection 
money.” 

Proponents of legalized gambling stress 
the large amount of revenue that will ac- 
crue to the State. But it has been demon- 
strated that such projects are perhaps the 
most wasteful and expensive methods ever 
devised to raise revenue. Thousands of dol- 
lars must be contributed by patrons to pro- 
duce even a relatively small amount for the 
State. Even in the more successful lotteries, 
the charitable or Government project sup- 
posed to benefit gets only about one-fourth 
of the proceeds. 

v 

In the final analysis, revenue must come 
from productive enterprise. Gambling pro- 
duces no wealth; it merely redistributes it 
from the hands of the many into the hands 
of the few. A substantial share of the money 
wagered is marginal“ money—funds avail- 
able to purchase necessities or pay off debts 
or to gamble. The revenue the Government 
gets from such marginal money wagered will 
probably not offset the loss which should 
have been forthcoming from taxes on the 
legitimate goods and services purchased. 

Since the emotional appeal of gambling is 
greatest among members of the lower in- 
come groups, a substantial amount of tax 
money paid to people on relief rolls inevi- 
tably makes its way into legalized gambling 
operations, with a very small portion re- 
turned therefrom in the form of revenue. 
Mass gambling generated by legalization 
inevitably increases relief costs; this is true 
even when, as in Nevada, the principal pa- 
trons of the ventures are out-of-State visi- 
tors. Wrote Editor Joseph F. McDonald of 
the Nevada State Journal in the May 1960 
issue of the Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Sciences: 

“Prevalence of wide-open gambling has in- 
creased the relief burdens for the Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army, and similar agencies, 
because so many people, some of whom have 
families, come here and lose all their 
money and are destitute * * *. Rec- 
ognized by right-thinking people as a waste- 
ful, nonproductive business with absolutely 
no moral basis for existence, gambling on a 
wide-open plane in Nevada is here to 
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stay * *. The whole thing has worked into 
the State’s economic and business life to 
such an extent that it would be difficult to 
repeal the law.” 

In its study of lotteries the Tax Institute 
of America stated: 

“The lottery urge is only one manifesta- 
tion of the pervasive current search for Santa 
Claus in financing public services * * 80 
the great game of dodging the financial bur- 
den becomes increasingly complicated, as 
painless panaceas are feverishly sought. Yet 
no matter how many ingenious schemes we 
devise, sooner or later we learn with each of 
them that there is no Santa Claus and there 
is no panacea. In the long run, ‘painless’ 
methods frequently turn out to be the most 
painful.” 

Many people do not consider gambling 
morally wrong. And in fact most regulatory 
laws do not affect “private” gambling; they 
are directed at the business of gambling—a 
business of exploitation, pure and simple. 
And while the moral aspects of gambling by 
individuals may be subject to doubt, there 
is no question about the moral ofa 
State policy that adopts legalized gambling 
as a means of raising funds. If it is not im- 
moral, it is certainly highly unethical for a 
State or any other government body to en- 
gage in the gambling business, with all its 
evil, social, and economic effects. Resort to 
such endeayor savors of a “public be 
damned” policy based on a quest for revenue 
regardless of the means used and the social 
consequences that are sure to follow. 

[Prom the Christian Science Monitor, May 25, 
1965] 


TRE 332,812 LOSERS 


New Hampshire has just announced 332,812 
losers. These are the persons who paid $3 
for a lottery ticket on next September 4's 
sweepstakes race, and came up with a big, 
round, fat goose egg for their wasted money. 

Of course, New Hampshire is not publiciz- 
ing this long list of In-State and out-of-State 
losers. Instead it is concentrating on the 
522 persons—the one out of every 639—who 
drew tickets which will eventually pay their 
holders as yet undetermined sums, 

Naturally, it sounds much more inviting to 
say that 522 persons were winners. But it is 
part of the turned-around world of gambling 
that one considers a thimbleful of winners 
more important than a stadiumful of losers, 
even though in a moral sense all are losers. 

We continue to find it sad that an Amer- 
ican State—above all a supposedly frugal 
Yankee State—could have joined the ranks 
of those deluded areas which believe that 
they can solve problems by creating new ones. 
Indeed, there is something inexpressibly 
shameful in a public entity deluding the 
public into hoping to get something for noth- 
ing. (According to these particular odds the 
average player would have had to have begun 
buying a yearly ticket in the year A.D, 1326 
to have had a chance to win.) We hope that 
there will be an adequate revival of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual s in New 
Hampshire to rid the State of this deliberate 
fraud upon so many unthinking individuals. 


Pittsburgh: How One City Did It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
May 22 issue of Saturday Review includes 
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a number of worthwhile special reports 
on the subject of air pollution. One of 
them pays appropriate tribute to the 
pioneer efforts in this area by my own 
city of Pittsburgh. I should like to in- 
clude that article, entitled Pittsburgh: 
How One City Did It,” at this point in 
my remarks: 
PrrrssvzcH: How One Crry Dm Tr 
(By Ted O. Thackrey) 

It's possible in Pittsburgh, Pa., these days 
to wear a white shirt, or a white dress, from 
dawn to dusk and come home almost spot- 
less. Housewives are able to hang out a 
wash on a sunny morning in Pittsburgh, if 
they are so minded, without having the load 
to do over by noon because of sootfall and 
dust. The downtown skyscrapers, or most 
of them at any rate, appear newly con- 
structed, though it may have been 5 years or 
more since the surface was washed or blasted. 
Since the middie or late forties, a generation 
has grown up in Pittsburgh that on any 
day could jook up and see, of all urban 
wonders, the sky. 

Before the forties, however, generations 
lived in Pittsburgh—once known as the 
smoky city—that often found it difficult to 
see the opposite side of the street. Today 
Pittsburgh, the once murky steeltown at the 
Junction of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, is one of America’s cleaner cities. It 
has, for example, only half the dustfall regis- 
tered in New York City; 30 tons per square 
mile per month on the average, compared 
with New York City’s current 60 tons. 

The story of the Pittsburgh renaissance 
reaches back over more than three decades 
and is by no means concluded. It has been 
and continues to be a bitter, emotionally 
charged battle to keep the atmosphere pure 
enough to breathe and clean enough to see 
through. The struggle to rid the mighty 
rivers of pollutants and to halt the despoiling 
of the land has barely begun. 

Coal and steel interests, along with the 
railroads, were not only the job-giving life- 
blood of Pittsburgh but were also the chief 
despoilers of air, land, and water in the old 
days. But Pittsburgh also had many men of 
determination and vision who foresaw that 
Pittsburgh could choke itself to death on the 
smoke and fumes belching from factory and 
locomotive chimneys. The fight for clean 
alr really began late in 1939, but it was 7 
grimy years before any specific results could 
be 


seen. 

Leading industrial and business executives, 
including representatives of the steel indus- 
try, sparked the renaissance through forma- 
tion of the Allegheny Conference on Com- 
munity Development. By 1942 another civic 
group, the United Smoke Council, was formed 
by 142 men and women from 71 organizations. 
World War II was on—and the United Smoke 
Council entered the battle on patriotic 
grounds; smoke control, it proclaimed, was 
eg tial to save fuel needed for war produc- 

on. 

By 1943 an antismoke ordinance had been 
passed. It provided that as of October 1 
of that year private homes were to burn only 
smokeless coal, fed to furnaces by stokers. 
But the effective date of the ordinance was 
eventually postponed to March 1945, partly 
because of opposition from soft-coal inter- 
ests and partly because there weren't enough 
stokers and other smoke control equipment 
to go around. Meanwhile, rallies, meetings, 
and membership campaigns in the fight for 
smoke control were almost continuous. Fi- 
nally, in 1945, the United Smoke Council be- 
came a part of the Committee on Smoke 
Abatement, a subdivision of the Allegheny 
Conference on Community Development. 

But something else took place in 1945 that 
dramatized the struggle for clean air so 
prominently that most of Pittsburgh's pop- 
ulation had to take sides: Dayid L. Lawrence, 
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an independent and well-to-do industrialist, 
campaigned for the Democratic nomination 
for mayor, and his major appeal was to those 
who wanted smoke control. 

Not everyone wanted smoke control by any 
means. Householders were told that smoke- 
less fuel would cost them dearly and that 
smoke control would drive industry from 
Pittsburgh; that it would become a jobless 
ghost town if the Lawrence supporters had 
their way. “Remember Little Joe,” read the 
opposition placards, (“Little Joe“ was a per- 
sonification of “the little man” who would 
have to buy smokeless coal, stokers, and other 
conversion equipment if smoke control laws 
were enforced.) It was a tough battle, but 
Lawrence won the nomination and the elec- 
tion. And he proved to be a man who kept 
his campaign promises, particularly where 
smoke control was concerned. 

One key to Lawrence’s campalgn was an 
impressive fact sheet about the high cost of 
atmospheric pollution. Respected physicians 
said flatly that Pittsburgh was not a healthy 
place to live, and statistics on respiratory 
diseases appeared to bear them out (in 1945, 
for example, Pittsburgh led the Nation in 
deaths from pneumonia). It was disclosed 
that 40 industrial firms had decided to leave 
Pittsburgh because of smoke, smog, and im- 
pure air, as well as because of a recurring 
danger from floods and contaminated water. 
A department store estimated that on one 
winter day alone, smog solled merchandise 
and home furnishings so seriously that the 
loss in cleaning bills and markdowns was 
$25,000. Nevertheless, the coal industry and 
the railroads continued to oppose clean air 
efforts on economic grounds. 

In 1946, the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce, the League of Women Voters, and 
other civic groups joined the Allegheny Con- 
ference fight to extend air-pollution efforts 
to all of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh had 
discovered what many other regions have 
still failed to grasp: that polluted air knows 
no political boundaries, it drifts over borders 
and chokes communities impartially. Mayor 
Lawrence was deep into the fight by now, 
meeting around the clock with industrial 
leaders. In 1947, during a stalemate in the 
general assembly in Harrisburg over legisla- 
tion to permit countywide control of air 
pollution, one of the major opponents capit- 
ulated. The Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
not only hauled but burned coal feared a 
loss of freight tonnage and was also worried 
about the enormous cost of converting coal- 
burning locomotives to diesels. At that 
point Richard King Mellon, most powerful 
of the city’s financial and industrial giants, 
was persuaded to use his influence with the 
Pennsy's directors. The opposition died 
away, and the legislation passed. 

By this time Pittsburgh was basking in 
some of the benefits of air pollution control. 
Two years after its smoke control ordinance 
went into effect, visibility in downtown Pitts- 
burgh had improved 67 percent and there was 
a 39 percent improvement in days of sun- 
shine observable. The pall of smoke was 
thinning out. 

Under the ordinance, factories, homes, 
steamboats, and locomotives were required 
to burn smokeless fuels or install smoke- 
consuming devices. River boats, which had 
once fouled the atmosphere, converted to 
diesel burners. Apartment houses, churches, 
hotels, and office buildings converted to gas 
fuel. Schools installed stoking equipment 
and went to smokeless coal. Private homes, 
however, were once more exempted for a 
year, chiefly because of the combined opposi- 
tion of the owners and unions involved in 
soft-coal production. 

By 1952 industry, public utilities, railroads, 
and municipalities in Allegheny County were 
at work on a $200 million air pollution con- 
trol program. In that year a saving of $26 
million was estimated for Pittsburgh in 
Cleaning bills alone. Household laundry bilis 
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dropped $5,500,000. Visibility was up 77 per- 
cent over 1945. And no one even tried to 
estimate the benefits to physical and mental 
health. In the past 10 years, the 132 open- 
hearth furnaces in Pittsburgh have found out 
how to limit smoke and fly ash, and are now 
working on methods of screening dust from 
open-hearth gas. 

The Bureau of Air Pollution Control of the 
Allegheny County Health Department reports 
that despite record steel production Inst year 
and in the first quarter of 1965, the basic 
downward trend in dustfall continues 
(though in April of this year the dustfall 
registered 30 tons per square mile per month, 
compared with 1962's average of only 27 
tons.) And a 10-year report made available 
by Thomas E. Purcell, chief engineer for the 
Bureau of Air Pollution Control, shows an 
almost continuing drop from 1954 through 
1964. 

Sunny Pittsburgh has come a long way 
since the 1940's. Most residents and indus- 
tries now believe in pollution control—at 
least in the atmosphere. But other troubles 
persist. Disposal of rubbish, garbage, and 
waste by municipalities is still a major prob- 
lem, Sulphur contaminants, carcinogens, 
and other airborne health hazards are just 
coming under serlous study by health de- 
partment laboratories, aided by Federal 
grants. And the State is only now prepar- 
ing legislation to eliminate the privileged 
status of mines and make acid drainage sub- 
ject to the same regulations as other indus- 
trial waste pouring into Pennsylyania’s 
streams and rivers. The mining industry is, 
of course, opposed. The cost of avoiding such 
draining, it says, would bankrupt every mine. 

To anyone who was around 30 years ago, 
the arguments sound somewhat familiar. 
But the participants in the struggle have at 
least one advantage this time: On good days 


they can enjoy Pittsb 's fresh air and 
bright sunshine, ii 


Let There Be Light in Istanbul 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 24, 1965 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
recently the Palm Beach Times one of the 
newspapers in my district printed an edi- 
torial calling for a more reasoned and 
rational solution to the many problems 
besetting Turkey and Greece as a result 
of the Cyprus control issue. At this time 
I place that editorial in the Recorp that 
the appeal to reason which it suggests 
to both sides be considered a meritorious 
suggestion: 

[From the Palm Beach (Fla.) Times, May 
17, 1965] 
Ler THERE Be LIGHT IN ISTANBUL 

The bitter struggle for control of rus, 

which flared anew last summer, has Si 


another ancient feud that threatens to be 
even more serious. 

It involves not only Greeks and Turks, but 
ce of Orthodox Christians around the 
world. 

Briefly, this is the situation: On the Island 
of Cyprus, a Greek majority holds the upper 
hand over a Turkish minority. Pighting has 
died down, but the Turks there live in fear. 


ish Government has been deporting Greek 
citizens living in Turkey and is considering 
expulsion even of Turkish citizens of Greek 
extraction, 
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In addition, it now threatens to “control” 
or deport the Greek Orthodox Ecumenical 
Patriarchate from Istanbul—historic seat of 
Eastern Christendom—in violation of the 
Lausanne Treaty of 1923. 

To the 250 million Greek Orthodox faith- 
ful, this is almost equivalent to the threat 
Roman Catholics would see in a move by the 
Italian Government to evict the Vatican 
from Rome. 

It is the Turkish contention that the 
Cyprus issue Is inseparable from the status of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul. 

Last month Premier Suat Hayri Urguplu 
said that “if inhuman and unbearable acts 
on Cyprus continue, Turkey must reconsider 
the (Lausanne) treaty.” The implication is 
that the Patriarchate is a hostage of the 
Cyprus conflict and that it will be used to 
force the Turkish will on Greece. 

This ignores both history and today’s po- 
litical realities. 

Byzantium-Constantinople-Istanbul has 
been the spiritual center of the Eastern 
Church since A.D. 324, and continued in that 
role even after conquest of the Byzantine 
Empire by the Turks and the fall of Con- 
stantinople in 1453. 

Despite continual periods of persecution 


- since that time, the Ecumenical Patriarchate 


became the center and source of moral, cul- 
tural, and religious enlightenment for the 
whole Eastern world, on a wholly nonpoliti- 
cal basis. 

The Lausanne Treaty, signed by the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Rumania, Japan, Turkey, and 
Greece, reaffirmed and solidified this status, 
guaranteeing its protection and the free ex- 
ercise of its prerogatives. 

Now those guarantees again are threatened, 
and the effects could be disastrous to world 
peace. 

Under the “law of the jungle,“ the Turkish 
position is understandable. But in the ac- 
cepted concepts of international law it is 
indefensible. 

The Cyprus conflict and the status of the 
church are in no way related. The Greeks 
in Turkey are innocent of any involvement 
in the Cypriot issue. 

Even as a matter of self-interest, the 
Turkish Government would seem to be em- 
barking on a foolhardy course. Their pro- 
jected action against the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarchate already has aroused the feelings 
of Christendom, and has brought the dark 
shadow of communism into the picture. 

The Soviet Union, always alert to capitalize 
on internal strife, has hinted that it may be 
ready to resume imperial Russia's traditional 
role as protector of the Orthodox Christians. 
Any such development could only mean 
worsening of the relations between Greeks 
and Turks, and between Turks and Christians 
of the world. 

In the interests of peace, and in the name 
of humanity, a more enlightened approach 
to the issues is urgent. 


Speech by George F. Rand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, an outstanding banker and civic 


leader, Mr. George F. Rand, Jr., vice 
president, Marine Trust Co. of Western 
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New York, delivered a speech before 
Westfield, N.Y., Chamber of Commerce 
which I believe deserves the thoughtful 
attention of all who are interested in 
making the partnership of Federal, State, 
and local work in developing community 
resources. 

Mr. Rand makes his points with a 
clear, incisive analysis of the responsibil- 
ity involved in making programs which 
involve Federal funds work effectively to 
raise the economic level of a community. 

His speech follows: 


DEVELOPING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 


Last winter in Washington I made the 
rounds of the various Federal agencies con- 
cerned with community development. At 
the HHFA I went to the FHA, the URA, the 
PHA, the CPA, and the FNMA (known affec- 
tionately by bankers as Fannie Mae). Then 
to SBA and at the Commerce Department the 
ARA (which now proposes to change to EDA). 
At the Labor Department the OMAT and 
MDTA, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (where the depart- 
ments strangely are not alphabeticized), and 
finally the independent agency of OEO where 
I learned how a CAO is formed. Of course, 
New York State is also playing alphabet with 
the JDA and the BDC—and, of course, we all 
belong to the New York AIDA. 

But at every one of these Federal agencies 
I received essentially the same story. Yes, 
we have a fine program to help local com- 
munities with loans, grants, subsidies or 
what-have-you—but our program will not 
work without some local initiative, some local 
leadership dedicated to action, a local pro- 
gram of action, and some local money to 
back up the program and the leaders. This 
then is the essence of a program to develop 
community resources. Government can help, 
but initiative and action must come from 
local leadership. 

First: leadership. Who are the communi- 
ty leaders? Well, traditionally, of course, 
they are the big businessmen of a town—the 
bankers, merchants, industrialists, and 
chamber of commerce like us with an occa- 
sional pet politician or two. Maybe, how- 
ever, leaders will come from other sources— 
like labor unions, ethnic groups, neighbor- 
hood clubs, PTA's, and just plain citizens 
and may be more effective than the business 
big shots. They must be dedicated to an 
action program for community development 
and they must be ready to work—not just to 
sit at head tables, attend receptions, and get 
their pictures in the paper. They must be 
prepared to work together cooperatively, and 
finally they must be able to muster the sup- 
port of the community—or they are not 
leaders, 

The community leaders must have a pro- 
gram of action. They must know what they 
want for the community, what to do, and 
how todo it. They need action but they can't 
go off halfcocked without a plan; and this 
plan of action involves a series of steps some 
of which may be done concurrently. 

The first step is research—a critical and 
objective self-analysis of the community and 
its position in the regional and national 
scheme of things. This involves a thorough 
study of the economy, geography, and struc- 
ture of natural resources. It means analy- 
sis of the local force and the area’s popu- 
lation and population characteristics. Then 
an assessment of the local man made and 
institutional capital—not only physical 
plants and business capital but such things 
as hospitals, schools, public works, and gov- 
ernmental facilities. Remember we must be 
honest with ourselves (if not with outsiders). 
We must objectively appraise our commu- 
nity’s strengths and weaknesses, We must 
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try to define our position in the regional and 
national economy; and we should then try 
to project this into the future over, say, the 
next 20-30 year period. 

Building on this analytical framework, we 
must determine a set of community objec- 
tives. Subject to the constraints of geogra- 
phy, population, and economics, what kind 
of a community do we want? Do we want 
mass production metalworking industry? 
Do we want many more low-paying industrial 
jobs? Do we want to emphasize agriculture? 
Do we want to be a suburban bedroom town? 
Or do we want a “balanced community” 
(whatever that is)? Only the community 
can decide this and only after the kind of 
analysis I have mentioned, 

Then there must be developed a rational 
well thought out program to attain these 
objectives. Such a program will differ de- 
pending on the nature and characteristics of 
the community; there is no basic blueprint 
that can be taken off the shelf, bound into 
a book, and sold at so much per pound. 
However, there are certain elements that 
should probably be borne in mind. Timing 
should be in three stages—short, medium, 
and long term—some things should be done 
immediately (maybe should have been done 
last year); the intermediate would be, say, 
5-10 year projects; and finally long term 
plans which will pay off for our children or 
grandchildren but which may turn out to 
haye the greatest potential of all. Secondly, 
all the resources of the community must be 
mobilized to attain the objectives noted. 
This involves financial (like banking re- 
sources), commercial, industrial, human (in- 
cluding labor), and governmental. Finally— 
and possibly most important—all segments 
of the community, which have often been 
divergent in the past, must work together 
and cooperate in a common effort. The job 
is too important to indulge in the luxuries 
of traditional likes and dislikes. We must 
not overlook our weaknesses but rather build 
on our strengths and work together for well 
defined community goals. 

Finally, we get back to our alphabetical 
agencies and that most essential—and 
scarce—ingredient: money. Basically a com- 
munity cannot have much of a program or 
its leaders cannot be really dedicated unless 
they are willing to put up where it hurts— 
in the pocketbook. All of the Federal and 
State programs require local financial sub- 
scription before being able to obtain as- 
sistance. Sometimes it’s 10 percent like the 
ARA, 20 percent like the JDA and SBA sec- 
tion 502, 10 percent for the various OEO 
antipoverty programs, varying amounts for 
the public works eto. And I think 
you'll agree it should be that way; that there 
should be local control and direction of all 
local development programs. (In fact that 
is the way the Federal Governments wants 
it), and this is the way it is in private busi- 
ness; I don’t know of a bank that will lend 
100 percent for a private business venture. 
This is the secret in Dunkirk where, as you 
know probably better than I, the local com- 
munity raised a half a million dollars to 
enable ARA to finance Roblin’s new continu- 
ous casting steel mill. In Batavia local busi- 
nessmen raised $200,000 to provide most of 
the equity for a new half million dollar plant 
to manufacture home pool tables and other 
recreational equipment. Thus we must be 
prepared to “put our money where our mouth 
is” if we want to have a worthwhile develop- 
ment program. Doing this sensibly and on 
a well planned basis, it is possible to make a 
local dollar go a long way in terms of com- 
munity development. 

Summarizing then: dedicated leadership 
plus a well planned intelligent program plus 
an adequate fund of local capital can equal 
a successful program for deyeloping com- 
munity resources. 
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Reporting of Financial Interests for 
Government Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 19, 1965 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, an impor- 
tant ingredient of any congressional code 
of ethics is that of periodic disclosure of 
financial holdings by Members of Con- 
gress. I hope that the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress will in- 
clude among its recommendations an or- 
derly procedure for such reporting. 

Along with other Members, I have in 
the past made such a financial disclo- 
sure pending the adoption of a uniform 
system. 

Meanwhile, the President, on May 10, 
1965, issued Executive Order No. 11222, 
prescribing standards of ethical conduct 
for Government officers and employees. 
The Executive order requires—part IV, 
section 401——that executive branch 
agency heads and top Presidential ap- 
pointees shall submit to the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission a detailed 
reporting of financial interests. While 
this Executive order does not apply to 
members of the legislative branch, I sub- 
mit herewith a statement responsive to 
Executive Order No. 11222: 

1. A list of the names of all corporations, 
companies, firms, or other business enter- 
prises, partnerships, nonprofit organizations, 
and educational or other institutions— 

(A) With which he is connected as an em- 
ployee, officer, owner, director, trustee, part- 
ner, adviser, or consultant: 

Member, Wisconsin Chapter, National In- 
stitute for Infantile Paralysis. 

Member, board of visitors, Cornell Univer- 
sity College of Arts and Sciences; 

Director, American Youth Hostel Asso- 
ciation. 

(B) In which he has any continuing finan- 

“cial interests, through a pension or retire- 
ment plan, shared income, or otherwise, as a 
result of any current or prior employment or 
business or professional association: None. 

(C) In which he has any financial inter- 
est through the ownership of stocks, bonds, 
or other securities: 

Metropolitan Savings & Loan Association. 

Home Savings & Loan Association. 


Central & Southwest Corp. 

Johnson Service Co. 

Madison Fund. 

Majestic Mines, Ltd. 

Niagara Share Co. 

Northwestern National Insurance Co. 

One William Street Fund, Inc. 

Public Service Co. of Indiana, Inc. 

Fuget Sound Power & Light Co. 

Tri-Continental Corp. 

2. A list of the names of his creditors, 
other than those to whom he may be In- 
debted by reason of a mortgage on property 
which he occupies as a personal residence 
or to whom he may be indebted for current 
son ordinary household and living expenses: 

one. 

3. A list of his interests in real property 
or rights in lands, other than 


which he occupies as a personal residence: 
None. 
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Poems of Leon Roseman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us find it all too easy to think of the in- 
mates of our correctional institutions 
as troublesome riffraff whose primary 
needs are a strong wall and food and 
shelter. I wish to take the privilege to- 
day of briefiy calling to the attention of 
my colleagues the poetic accomplish- 
ments of a 17-year-old constituent in 
my district, Mr. Leon Roseman, who is 
an inmate of a correctional institution of 
the State, the W. J. Maxey Boys Train- 
ing School in Whitmore Lake, Mich. 

The two poems reproduced below, 
chosen from two books of poems recently 
published by Leon, show clearly that 
there is much talent behind institutional 
walls, much talent to be rescued and nur- 
tured. 


The first poem, entitled “I Who Has 
Nothing,” is from “Poems To Warm Your 
Heart and Soul,” dedicated by him “to 
my mother and father.” It reads: 

I Wo Has NOTHING 
I don't have anything; every day is the same. 
For I have no one you see. 
Not one person who cares for me. 
Seems as I am a castaway just to live another 
day. 
I sit in my lonely room and wonder why. 
What can I do? I can’t cry. 
For loneliness can be a dangerous thing. 
So times I wish I could hang. 
I will be looking for the day 
When someone comes my way. 


The second poem is from “Poems for 
Young and Old,” as he says, “created 
and written by Leon Carlton Rose Man, 
dedicated with all humility to Cheryl 
Jacks.“ 

LONELY Am I 
There must be someone, 
Somewhere for me. 
Oh how I wish I could see. 
For a lonely person seems like I always be. 
There has to be someone somewhere for me. 


My mother and father don’t care, 
Seems like I'll never anywhere. 

For if they just love me you see. 
That will be enough for me. 
Lonely, lonely am I. 

Just watching the days go by. 
Drifting away like wood in the sea, 
For lonely I will always be. 


This youth author has captured the 
sadness that is felt by many of the thou- 
sands of young people in our land who are 
in institutions, often forgotten, alienated. 

It is clearly evident to me, from past 
years of contact with correctional and 
penal institutions, that we must con- 
tinue to increase the number of coun- 
selors and psychiatrists available to aid 
the boys in such institutions, if we are 
to have any real hope of restoring these 
young people to productive and contented 
lives, 

Also, we must continue to try to en- 
able boys such as Leon to live outside 
an institution in a familly setting, with 
substitute parents, if necessary. The 
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Ribicoff amendment to the social secu- 
rity bill, currently being considered in 
the Senate, will help in this regard by 
providing money to aid with emotionally 
disturbed children; his amendment de- 
serves our support. 


The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 17, 1965 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most fascinating aspects of Mr. 
William Benton's last visit to the Soviet 
Union was his interview with Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

The second part of the “Epilogue: To 
the Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R.” deals with this interview. This 
is the concluding portion of Mr. Benton's 
article and I am pleased to have had this 
series appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Certainly it is one of the finest dis- 
cussions of the educational aspects of 
the cold war which has been written. My 
most sincere congratulations go to Mr. 
Benton. 

Epilogue, Part II, personal report: 
“The Teachers and the Taught in the 
U.S.S.R,” by William Benton, former 
Assistant Secretary of State and US. 
Senator from Connecticut; currently 
US. Ambassador to UNESCO and USS. 
member of its Executive Board; publisher 
and chairman, Encyclopedia Britannica, 
appears below. 


EPILOG 


(Enrror's Nork.— Prior to the replacement 
of Khrushchev on October 15, 1964, Senator 
Benton hed planned to conclude this report, 
stimulated by his Moscow visit in May, with 
an account of his visit with the then Chair- 
man. He had titled this section, “Nikita 
Khrushchev, Headmaster,” Although the in- 
terview dealt chiefly with political and eco- 
nomic questions, Senator Benton felt it was 
not inappropriate to an article on Soviet edu- 
cation, Chairman Khrushchev, by stressing 
on the world scene what the Soviets call 
peaceful coexistence, obviously was count- 
ing on what he regarded as the ultimate edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural superiority 
of the Soviet system to give the USSR. 
victory over the West. Thus, the U.S.S.R. 
and its leaders would become the world's 
intellectual headmasters.“ 

(After Khrushehev's downfall, Senator 
Benton jestingly suggested that a suitable 
subtitle might be, “Nikita Khrushchev, Old 
Boy.“ He decided to drop the chapter. But 
the editors feel that this interview remains 
relevant and thus carry it here as an epilog. 
It has historical interest as one of Khru- 
shehev's last extended interviews with an 
American, More important, it may reflect 
basic policies, if not the personal style,“ to 
be followed by Khrushchev’s immediate suc- 
cessors. No attempt has been made to in- 
clude interpretive remarks in this section.) 

Officials of the American Embassy in Mos- 
sow suggested some “talking points” to dis- 
cuss with the chairman. These included 
brief notes about disarmament, the United 
Nations, Cuba, southeast Asia, Germany, So- 
viet agriculture, and “the succession ques- 
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tion." The last dealt with Khrushchev’s 
views of the future leadership of the Soviet 
Union, a rather delicate question to ask the 
70-year-old man who has the job, and one 
I did not pursue. Many of my ideas and 
many of the suggestions from the Embassy 
turned out to be unrealistic for the conver- 
sation as it developed. 

On the day of the interview I stopped to 
pick up Madam Popova and we were deliv- 
ered to the Kremlin before 3 o’clock in a big, 
black Kremlin limousine. The uniformed 
guards at the gate saluted crisply, and we 
rolled through barely slowing down. We 
walked rapidly through the high-ceilinged 
inner halls of the 18th-century palace well 
within the Kremlin walls. 

While waiting, I looked at the trophies the 
Chairman had just brought back from 
Egypt. There was a striking model of the 
Aswan Dam, 5 feet high, and in metal. There 
was an Egyptian flag, and a painting framed 
in brass. And there was a bronze statuette 
about 15 inches high showing Nasser and 
Khrushchey walking toward each other with 
outstretched hands. 

But the delay was short. With Madam 
Popova I was ushered in to see the Chairman 
even before my appointed hour. Punctual- 
ity, as they say, “is the courtesy of kings.” 

Khrushchey’s office was a long rectangular 
room, The approach was through à recep- 
tion room as big as a major hotel suite. As 
I entered, the chairman rose from behind 
his desk and walked toward me. The desk 
was massive. It was in the far right corner 
of the room and that must be 80 feet long. 
Above the desk were the anticipated pictures 
of Lenin and Marx. In front of the desk was 
a long table, big enough to seat 20 to 30, 
stretching between the desk and the door. 
The interpreter sat at the end of the table 
in the place normally reserved for the father 
at the Thanksgiving dinner table. The 
chairman sat at his left and I at his right. 
We faced each other directly. Madam Pop- 
ova sat at his left. There were only the four 
of us. 

The chairman greeted me most cordially. 
His face was deeply lined and impassive, and 
he looked very tired, as the London papers 
had re After we were seated, he 
nodded slowly as if to say, “Proceed; tell me 
why you're here and what you've been up to.” 

Accordingly, through the young inter- 
preter, I began to give him a report of my 
activities during my 10 days in Moscow, 
mentioning visits with the various minis- 
ters. I said I had had an exhilarating 10 
days and suggested that more Americans 
should visit the Soviet Union with the same 
opportunities I had had for discussion with 
its leaders. The chairman nodded. He said 
little. His eyes seemed a bit glazed. I did 
not know whether I had his attention. 

I then eased into political issues. I men- 
tioned that I felt the climate was now more 
favorable for developing trade relationships, 
much more favorable than it had been for 
some time. I said I deemed it to be better 
under President Johnson than under Ken- 
nedy. I discussed at some length Mikoyan's 
current trip to Japan seeking long-term 
credits. I suggested the time might be ripe 
to settle the war debts, a necessary step 
under our Johnson Act to the granting of 
credits with the backing of the U.S, Govern- 
ment, and I urged him to consider this. I 
told him of an English subsidiary of an 
American company that was negotiating to 
build pulp mills on credit. The produce 
would pay off the loans. This was the idea 
Mikoyan was urging on the Japanese. I then 
quoted from his speeches on living stand- 
ards. I tied this up to disaramament. I 
suggested the possibility, which I had dis- 
cussed several times in the pervious 10 days, 
of the Soviet Government setting up a dis- 
armament agency at the ministerial level 
which would be in constant communication 
with our disarmament agency in the United 
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States. The chairman appeared interested, 
but did not comment. 


want all the knowledge that you have in 
those areas. We need it,” the chairman 
rushed on. “I recently received the president 
of an American firm that raises pigs. His 
figures on the production of pigs are very 
high. We need to learn how to do this. I 
have just seen the British Agricultural Fair 
(in Moscow at that time). I don’t know 
whether you or the British are more efficient, 
but the samples at this fair are very good. 
We could learn much from it. I am not 
afraid to say that we can learn. I am not 
afraid to admit this. In grain selection, we 
are experienced, Our production is very 
high. But, in feeding, the United States 
leads.” 

About developing trade with the United 
States, the chairman said, We want to buy 
from you, but we understand that business 
laws prevail. Naturally we buy where it is 
most profitable for us to buy. We want to 
trade with you, and we would appreciate 
your credits. I agree that the climate for 
trade between us is improving. That is a 
ray of hope in a dark world.” 

The chairman then emphasized that the 
U.S.S.R. wants the products of U.S. manufac- 
turers, but that he would prefer to deal with 
American industrialists who do not act like 
“the scourge of God.” 

Then the chairman swerved into issues 
more strictly political. About halfway 
through the interview he took a deep breath 
and wagged his finger at me. “I want to 
make one comment,” he said. “I want to 
talk to you about a problem that is most 
difficult for your statesmen. This problem 
cannot be bypassed. They must face up to 
it. They must solve it. The United States 
operates on an erroneous basis.” 

He continued to talk in this cryptic vein, 
and I couldn't tell what he was leading up to. 
“This problem goes back to Dulles,” he said. 
He was in error. Today even your own lead- 
ers admit that he was wrong. I am referring 
to this attitude toward those countries 
which want to pursue neutralist policies. 
He sald that they were amoral. Yet the 
United States is right now trying to develop 
neutralist policies in certain countries. The 
descent of the United States into this amoral 
position was very swift. Dulles was not yet 
cold in his grave.” 

I did not attempt to interrupt and argue 
with the chairman about this. As a matter 
of fact, I had no opportunity to interrupt. 
Besides, I thought the best tactic was to let 
him talk; rebuttal could come later (but 
there was little chance). 

He went on to admonish me, “Your er- 
roneous stand in this area still remains. 
President Kennedy argued with me in Vienna 
that the United States and the USSR. 
should try to maintain the status quo for 
some countries. This is quite correct. I 
don't deny this thesis. But he gave it a 
meaning of his own. In theory our pol- 
icies—the United States and the U.S.S.R.— 
are the same on this issue. We agree that 
the sovereignty of all individual countries 
should be maintained. We agree that there 
should be no interference in the affairs of one 
country by another. We agree that each 
country has a right to pick its own social 
system. This at least is our position in 
the USSR. 

Up to this point I still did not see exactly 
what Chairman Khrushchev was driving at, 
then suddenly it became perfectly clear. He 
said, President Kennedy spoke of not having 
any subversive activities in any country, 
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Now this is quite another question. I can 
agree that it may be undesirable for a sec- 
ond country, or a third country, to move 
in and interfere with the development of 
another. But revolutions do happen. They 
do occur, as they did here in the Soviet 
Union. A political system becomes rotten, 
and a rotten system leads to explosion. 
Then the new is born through a struggle with 
the old. We in U.S.S.R. feel the revolution- 
ary process should have a right to exist. 
Tender plants can and do break through as- 
phalt and crack concrete. Isn't it strange 
os a 3 plant can break concrete? 

e irman became eloquent, speakin 
with fervor. He insisted that people oaia 
continue to rebel and continue to succeed in 
revolution, He said that any policy that op- 
posed the right of people to rebel was 
doomed—it was like the “sacred union of 
the emperors in the 19th century.” He said 
“Any policy which throttles new policies 
will fail.” 

And then he stated emphatically, “We don't 
like American forces in Korea or in South 
Vietnam. In the latter, the ground is 
aflame. In Korea, your walk freely on 
the streets. But the principle in both areas 
is the same. Why doesn't the U.S. Govern- 
ment understand the right of people to 
change? Your Government seeks to rely on 
reactionary forces. This is your only con- 
sistent policy, and it is slowly leading to 
the isolation of the United States. You 
Americans are happy at your victory in Bra- 
zil, President Johnson has just sent a con- 
gratulatory letter. But this is a Pyrrhic 
victory. It is doomed to failure.” 

“This indeed may be,” I conceded, in an 
effort to interrupt him and hold him back, 
“Who can fortell? But it may be a victory 
for democratic forces.” 

The Chairman slammed the table with the 
palm of his hand and said, “Indeed it will be 
a Pyrrhic victory. Of course, the reaction- 
aries in Brazil can murder those who oppose 
them. But the people will provide new 
leaders. New leaders will emerge to orga- 
nize the masses, This is a very serious and 
complicated question, and it will not be 
understood tomorrow by your American 
leaders. It is the question of questions, It 
is at the heart of our relations with you. 
If you of the United States would only rec- 
ognize the right of people to have the govern- 
ment they want and like, if you would not 
interfere with them in achieving this goal, 
it would be the great step forward in the 
relationship between us. 

“You in the United States call every up- 
rising against tyranny a Communist uprising. 
You do this even in places where there is no 
Communist Party. We are honored. We are 
pleased when revolutions by people with no 
knowledge of Lenin or Marx are called Com- 
munist. This shows that our ideas are 
popular.” ; 

The Chairman had been talking almost 
steadily for 20 minutes, while I busily took 
notes, but at this point I managed to inter- 
ject a quick comment. I said I could not 
allow to pass unchallenged the implied sug- 
gestion that the U.S.S.R. did not instigate 
so-called revolutionary movements. “Let us 
consider Venezuela,” I said. “President 
Betancourt was legally elected President of a 
democratic regime which we in the United 
States respected and admired. An effort was 
made to assassinate him which was traced 
back to Castro and Cuba. The Cubans fur- 
ther sought to foment revolution and 
shipped arms into Venezuela.. 

The Chairman did not let me continue. 
With a wave of his hand, he said, “Who 
placed the arms in Venezuela? Was it Cas- 
tro? Or was it the CIA?” Laughing heartily, 
he added, “Both things could have hap- 
pened.” 

Having adroitly shifted both the subject 
and the argument, he rushed on. “Let me 
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give you another example,” he sald. “After 
our great October revolution, your troops, 
as well as those of France and Great Britain, 
came to the U.S.S.R. One of the commanders 
of these troops later wrote a book called 
Far Eastern Adventure.’ * * »" 

I interrupted again, saying that many 
students of history would now agree that 
was a mistake in policy. I said I did not 
think we should now argue about it. 

Bitterly, the Chairman answered—and I 
think this was the only touch of true bitter- 
ness in our interview Tes: after 45 years.” 

He then spoke at length about Vietnam. 
Among much else, he said, “The sober and 
only possible position for you is to with- 
draw your forces. Otherwise, you will sink 
deeper and deeper into the swamp.” 

I did not have a chance to offer a rebuttal 
to that, partly because the Chairman con- 
tinued to talk rapidly, and partly because 
I had my eye on my watch and knew that 
I now overdue to leave for the airport. 
Our 40 minutes had stretched to more than 
an hour. Khrusheher was saying 
thing, take your esplonage flights 
over Cuba. ese are much more Important 
than the relationship of the United States 
. These flights are of international 
They involve international law. 
Why do you need these flights? They can 
cause very serious trouble. If sober sense 
doesn't reign, Cuba will shoot down your 
planes. This can provoke a crisis eyen more 
severe than the last one. Neither President 
Johnson nor I want this crisis. I am greatly 
concerned about these flights. I don't think 
you need them. Why don't you stop them?” 

I said to the Chairman, “I don't know the 
facts in this case, but I will find out.” 

He said, “I'll tell you what you will find 
the classic answer— 


Ehrushchey laughed and replied, “If you 
will stay here, I'll show you photographs of 
your military installations taken from outer 
space. I'll even show them to President 
Johnson when I meet him. I'll offer to ex- 
change them for some of his photographs of 
our installations. Yes, why don’t you fiy 
offshore over neutral waters? Tou can see 
just as well. Why don't you fiy in outer 
space to take your photographs?” 

(When I reported on this aspect of my in- 
terview with the Chairman, on my arrival in 
Paris the next morning, the fact that the 
Chairman admitted he had the photographs 
from outer space of U.S. bases received front 
page headlines in the press throughout the 
world. I later learned that it is impossible 
to take suitable photographs at an angle. 
Indeed, there seem to be powerful argu- 
ments for our overflights apart from those 
of security. Rumors in Washington persist 
that the Soviets have reintroduced their in- 
stallations in Cuba. The overflight photos 
show that such rumors are false. The fact 
that we know the rumors are false may be 
helpful to Soviet policy as well as to ours.) 

At this point a-secretary brought in a note 
to Madam Popova. She passed it to the 
Chairman. It reminded him that I had to 
catch a plane. I do not know how long he 
would have continued to talk if this inter- 
ruption had not occurred. He had shown 
no inclination to stop. He appeared mo- 
mentarily disconcerted. I assume it was a 
rare happening for him to to be told that an 
interview was terminated, It cannot have 
been often that anyone walked out on 
“Chairman Khrushchev. 

He jumped to his feet. Cameramen en- 
tered his office, and the flashbulbs started 
as they took picture after picture of him 
shaking hands with me and escorting me to 
the door. These pictures were shown on 
Soviet national TV that night, on the big 
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program at 10 o'clock for which I had been 
taped for 15 minutes—allegedly to 45 million 
people. (Incidentally, I was told I was the 
third American to appear on Soviet TV.) 

Madam Popova, who rode with me in the 
Chairman's powerful big limousine to the 
airport, made me regret that I had not 
stayed longer. She said she felt the Chair- 
man was only warming up to the interview, 
and that it was obvious he wanted to talk 
longer. “No one can ever tell about the 
length of the Chairman's visits,” she said. 
I reminded her that it was oniy because I 
had been warned the interview would be 
limited strictly to 40 minutes that I expect- 
ed to leave. “As it was, he stretched it to 
an hour and 5 minutes,” I said. 

“One hour and 7 minutes,” she corrected. 

I made a mistake. I should not have left. 
The airplane probably would have waited. 
If it didn't, the Chairman might have sent 
me to Paris in his own plane. Yes, this was 
a mistake. 

We sped to the airport at something like 
80 miles per hour down the center of the 
highway marked by a big white line. This 
is the center throughway reserved for the 
cars of very important officials. At the air- 
port, there was no pause for check-in. In- 
stead, the car virtually careened through the 
airport gate and out the taxiway to the end 
of the runway where my plane was waiting 
to take off. The driver screeched to a halt 
in front of the Jet so that it could not take 
off, and in that very second he had the car 
door open for me. My goodby and thanks to 
Madam Popova were necessarily brief. I 
ignored the eager reporter from the Asso- 
ciated Press. Yes, it was a dramatic exit. 
In moments I was airborne for Paris. The 
interview with the press and apearances on 
our three TV networks awaited me on the 
next day. 


Nebraska School Lunch Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, as we go 
through the process of considering the 
shape of agriculture for the future as 
determined by the farm legislation we 
pass during this session, it is important 
that we have the results of these pro- 
grams in mind. 

I would therefore like to consider one 
aspect of the agricultural programs 
which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The school lunch program in Nebraska 
has been very effective and beneficial to 
our students. Over 111,500 children par- 
ticipated in fiscal year 1964 and that 
number increased to 125,000 in fiscal year 
1965. These figures do not include chil- 
dren attending the 120 parochial schools 
which participate in the program in 
Nebraska. 

The proposals in the administration’s 
program for fiscal year 1966 of $138,590,- 
000 for cash reimbursement plus $2 mil- 
lion for special assistance to needy 
schools will not permit an average reim- 
bursement of 5 cents per lunch served 
which the National School Lunch Act 
proposes to establish. 

During hearings on appropriations, the 
American School Food Service Associa- 
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tion requested that the appropriation for 
cash reimbursement be increased to 
$176,880,281 with a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the appropriation for commodity 
procurement, This would maintain the 
administration's total request. 

The American School Food Service also 
requested that the special milk program 
appropriation be increased to provide an 
amount adequate for full reimbursement. 
This would require an increase from 
$100 to $108 million. At present, the 
available funds must be prorated for 
part of the year and is both a time-con- 
suming and expensive process. 

I appreciate the problems of adminis- 
tering this program under these handi- 
caps and support these requests. 

I think it is also in order to congratu- 
late the Department of Education in the 
State of Nebraska which -has been 
charged with the responsibility of admin- 
istering this program under these 
handicaps. 


Memorial Day—A Day for the Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr, CONTE. Mr. Speaker, next Mon- 
day, as we all know, is Memorial Day, a 
national holiday set aside to commemo- 
rate the many patriots and heroes in our 
history who have sacrificed their lives in 
defense of freedom and liberty. 

Because it falls on a Monday, it gives 
us a welcome 3-day weekend, a chance 
to spend some extra time with our pet 
projects at home, or take a little trip, or 
just get in an extra round of golf. For 
most of us, it is a windfall vacation giv- 
ing us a little more than the usual 1- or 
2-day respite from the daily routine. 

And I think perhaps as a result, we 
may be inclined to give too little thought 
to the real reason for Memorial Day, the 
reason we have declared it a national 
holiday. 

We are pleased, of course, to see the 
ceremonies in Arlington at the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier. We are pleased 
to see the President make the pilgrimage 
to lay a wreath at the foot of that 
monument. It is a proud, sad, fleeting 
moment. 

The bugles blow and the flags whip and 
flutter in the breeze and the ceremony is 
over. 


2 get quickly back to the business of 
g. 


This is asit should be, of course; to at- 
tend to the business of living and not 
dwell overlong on the memories of the 
dead. While we feel great pride, we are 
also disturbed by the thought that here 
lies a father, a brother, a son, a comrade 
in arms “known but to God.” 

But I hope that the feeling of pride, 
the sad thoughts and the significance of 
the ceremony will linger long enough to 
find some meaning beyond the dead 
past—that they can be applied by each 
of us to the business of living. 
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Here in Washington, we live surround- 
ed by statues and monuments to the 
glories of the past that have made this 
the greatest nation on earth.. We live 
constantly in sight of reminders of that 
last full measure of devotion which so 
many brave souls have laid on the altar 
of freedom. 

And for me, privileged as I am to serve 
here in a capacity that demands some- 
thing less than that last full measure, I 
am never quite able to shake off the feel- 
ing of obligation, of duty, and of in- 
debtedness to these silent, ghostly sen- 
tinels. They beseech all of us, with their 
stoney faces and unseeing marble eyes, 
to safeguard the freedom and liberty of 
the living which they have purchased 
with their lives. 

I think we have a debt to these ghosts 
of the past. And it is a debt we can set- 
tle up only among ourselves, with each 
other, with the living of today and the 
unborn of the future. It is a debt that 
transcends expedience and political par- 
tisanship. It is a debt of honor which 
calls upon us to repay by pledging our 
lives to the principles of freedom and 
human dignity for which theirs were the 
price. 

The process of dying in defense of those 
principles continues. In spite of ulti- 
mate weapons, foolproof treaties, and im- 
Pregnable alliances, we will still have 
the Vietnams, the Dominican Repub- 
lics, the Congos, and the Cubas. We 
still must demand the lives of a few in 
defense of the lives of many. Our great- 
est debt, perhaps, is the one owed to the 
heroes of the future who may one day 
be asked to forfeit their lives because we 
failed to meet our obligations now. 

It is a debt which we ignore at our 
mortal peril. 


Pollution Control Key Factor in Water 
Supply—Blatnik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
June issue of American County Govern- 
ment, the official publication of the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, has an 
excellent article in which Representative 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, outlines his views on 
the progress of what is being done in 
the field of water pollution. Mr. BLATNIK 
is accorded the rightful accolade, “Mr. 
Water Pollution Control” by this distin- 
guished group. During the past few 
months I have had the honor of serving 
on the Public Works Committee with Mr. 
Blarx and I can truly say that his dili- 
gent work and leadership was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage of the 1965 
Clean Water Act. Normally passage of 
such legislation would be good reason 
to rest a bit, but Mr. BLATNIK is already 
forging ahead with new ideas and plans 
to fulfill the Federal Government’s role 


in the war on water pollution. Members’ 
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of Congress are indebted to the National 
Association of Counties for publishing 
this article and for their leadership in 
preparing an excellent series of commu- 
nity action guides for water pollution 
abatement and control. The article ap- 
pears as follows: 

POLLUTION CONTROL KEY Factor IN WATER 

SUPPLY— BLATNIK 


Three hundred and fifty million gallons & 
day of untreated sewage pours into Raritan 
Bay, producing one of the Nation's worst 
examples of salt water pollution and virtu- 
ally ruining the once important shellfish in- 
dustry there. 

Industrial waste from major packinghouses 
in the Omaha area has so overloaded the 
municipal treatment plants that they can- 
not handle the volume, and huge volumes 
of such animal waste pollutes vast sections 
of the mid- Mississippi. 

Pollution of the Merrimack River in New 
England has become so bad it is partly re- 
sponsible for a depressed economic situation 
and interferes with the use of the river for 
almost all public purposes. 

These are but three starkly dramatic in- 
stances which illustrate the crisis stage of 
water pollution in this country. 

Responding to such situations with gov- 
ernmental action at both the national and 
the local level, the Nation is moving to alle- 
viate the problem, however; and no man is 
more responsible for public activity in the 
water pollution field than “Mr. Water Pollu- 
tion Control“ himself, Congressman JoHN 
BLar NIR of Minnesota. 

A man who grew up in the lake country of 
northern Minnesota, where water resources 
and conservation-mindedness were deeply in- 
grained in his consciousness, Congressman 
Bardi in this exclusive interview below 
tells what the problem is, what is being done 
about it, and how he assumed national lead- 
ership with respect to it. 

Question. I understand you were the au- 
thor of one of the first pieces of national 
legislation on the subject. Is that correct? 

Answer. Yes, I was sponsor in the House 
of Representatives of the bill to authorize the 
first permanent comprehensive national pro- 
gram for water pollution control. That act 
became law on July 9, 1956, Public Law 660 
of the 84th Congress. It was also my privi- 
lege to sponsor in the House the legislation 
which made far-reaching changes in the law, 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1961, Public Law 87-88, which 
was signed by President Kennedy on July 20, 
1961. 

Question, Has there been a basic reorienta- 
tion of direction in thinking in regards to 
water pollution control and abatement since 
that time, and.if so, what? 

Answer. Nine years ago pollution control 
was widely considered to be primarily a pub- 
lic health matter. Today health remains 
an important consideration, but more at- 
tention is being focused on the need to pre- 
vent pollution so that waters can be used for 
recreation, fish and wildlife propagation, 
agriculture, industry, esthetic enjoyment, 
and other purposes. Water pollution con- 
trol is recognized now as part and parcel of 
water resources management and of the total 
conservation picture. ' 

Question. What is the extent of the pol- 
lution problem specifically, and the overall 
water supply problem in this country in gen- 
eral today? 

Answer. It is hard to overstate the extent 
of pollution in the United States today. 
Every major river system is polluted. Total 
water use In the United States doubled from 
1945 to 1962—from 170.46 billion gallons a 
day to 342.42 billion gallons a day. By 1980 
daily requirements for fresh water will reach 
an estimated 597 billion gallons, and by the 
year 2000 the demand for fresh water may 
reach a thousand billion gallonsa day. Since 
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engineering works are expected to increase 
the available fresh water supply to only 515 
billion gallons a day by 1980, and to 650 bil- 
lion gallons by the year 2000, we can foresee 
a deficit of serious proportions. Reuse of 
water is the effective answer, and the pre- 
vention, control, and abatement of pollu- 
tion are critically necessary if water is to be 
fit for reuse. 

Question. Is there an answer to the pollu- 
tion problem in large, landlocked, relatively 
Still bodies of water such as Lake Erie? 

Answer. Lake Erie, shallowest of the Great 
Lakes, has taken in so much industrial, 
municipal, and agricultural pollution that it 
is described now as a dying lake. A lake, 
unlike a flowing stream, cannot flush itself 
of pollution. To stop the outpouring of pol- 
lution into the lake will take expensive meas- 
ures. To restore the quality of its waters 
will take a gigantic, concerted, and costly 
effort. If we make the commitment, I think 
we can do the job. 

The Great Lakes are the largest fresh water 
source on earth. The condition of Lake Erie 
and the southern end of Lake Michigan and 
situations at places on the other Great Lakes, 
including magnificent Lake Superior, on 
which my congressional district borders, 
makes us realize that this resource is not 
indestructible. The national water quality 
laboratory for fresh water is scheduled to be 
completed at Duluth, Minn., next year. The 
Great Lakes-Illinois River Basin project, a 
comprehensive program for water pollution 
control, has been underway for several years. 
Enforcement actions involving the southern 
end of Lake Michigan and the Michigan 
waters of Lake Erie are expected to result 
in effective remedial action. We are working 
with Canada through the International Joint 
Commission on lake pollution and low level 
problems. We hope that as new knowledge is 
developed, new courses of action will be 
opened for the preservation of the waters of 
the lakes. 

Question. One of the great problems in 
water pollution abatement and control is 
that of money. What are your opinions on 
the possibility of the Federal Government 
establishing a huge revolving fund so that 
localities could borrow against it now, rather 
than perhaps be delayed in their projects be- 
cause this year's funds have been exhausted? 

Answer. Money is a problem. Waste treat- 
ment works are expensive, and there is com- 
petition for the taxpayer's dollar from more 
glamorous civic enterprises. The idea of a 
revolving fund on which communities could 
draw now is an interesting one. Variations 
of the revolving fund concept have been used 
with success to finance many activities— 
houing, agriculture, and power programs, 
for example. Governor Rockefeller has pro- 
posed, on the other hand, that the States ad- 
vance the Federal share of the cost of munici- 
pal waste treatment works, and secure reim- 
bursement later from the State's allotment 
under the Federal Water Pollution Conrol 
Act's construction grants program. This pro- 
gram expires in 2 years, and we propose to 
give it a thorough review before it is renewed. 

Question. Do you see any other answer to 
the financial problem rather than the pres- 
ent method of gradually increasing the 
amount of Federal contributions and the 
annual appropriations for the program? 

Answer. Our committee took a first step 
toward increased Federal participation in 
municipal waste treatment works construc- 
tion by increasing from $100 million to $150 
million the annual appropriations author- 
ization for fiscal years 1966 and 1967. Any 
funds appropriated beyond the basic $100 
million would be allocated to the States on 
a straight population basis, instead of the 
present population-per capita income for- 
mula, and the dollar ceilings, which we pro- 
pose to double to $1.2 million for a single 
project, and $4.8 million for a joint project 
serving two or more communities, would not 
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apply to any projects constructed with grants 
from the additional funds, if the State 
matched the Federal contribution, permitting 
a Federal grant up to the full 30 percent 
of project cost otherwise authorized by the 
act. 

The need is so great that I look for a larger 
Federal construction grants program when 
we act to extend it beyond its June 30, 1967, 
expiration date. The Public Works Accelera- 
tion Act, for which implementing funds sre 
now exhausted, the Appalachian Regional 
Development Act, which became law on 
March 9, and the public works and economic 
development bill, the administration meas- 
ure recently introduced in both Houses, all 
include provisions authorizing financial as- 
sistance to certain communities on more 
liberal terms than those set by the basic laws 
authorizing Federal grant-in-aid programs. 
Over $100 million in APW funds gave added 
help to hard-pressed communities for waste 
treatment works construction. More States 
could participate in the financing of these 
urgentiy needed facilities. There are ways 
to get a better return on the dollars in- 
vested—development of advanced waste 
treatment methods, operator training, and 
joint use of facilities by communities. 

Question. Are applicants for grant-in-aid 
under present law exceeding the availability 
of Federal funds, and if so what are the 
criteria for awarding grants? 

Answer. Yes, the testimony of the Divi- 
sion of Water Supply and Pollution Control 
before the House Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee this year told of a backlog of 1,500 
applications as of December 1964, and an 
anticipated backlog of about the same num- 
ber of July 1965. The act specifies criteria 
for awarding grants. Projects must be cer- 
tified by the State as entitled to priority 
over other eligible projects on the basis of 
financial and water pollution control needs. 
Public benefits, interests, and necessity are 
taken into consideration. 

Question. Do you foresee any new prob- 
lems in water pollution control other than 
the growing magnitude of the present situa- 
tion? è 

Answer. A few years ago there was much 
talk about radioactivity as a new major pol- 
lutant. Attention shifted to detergents, then 
to pesticides. Scientific and industrial prog- 
ress, or new technology, brings new sources 
of pollution. Known waste treatment 
methods cannot cope effectively with certain 
chemical wastes. Highway construction and 
suburban deyelopment have caused severe 
siltation problems in nearby streams. Ship 
pollution, some caused by foreign-flag ves- 
sels, has been a problem in the Great Lakes 
region. The situation requires nothing less 
than an all-out attack on pollution, from 
whatever source. 

Question. How do you size up public sen- 
timent on the subject? Are the people In a 
mood to act decisively on this problem? 

Answer, There is a mounting public de- 
mand for clean water. The fight against 
pollution, a lonely battle of conservationists 
and a few others not many years ago, has 
widespread support today. Public water 
supply is the highest use of water. But 
people are not satisfied with just enough 
clean water to drink and use in their homes. 
They insist that bays and lakes and rivers 
be clean enough for swimming, fishing, 
boating, and water skiing. They resent the 
necessity to travel long distances for water- 
centered recreation because pollution makes 
nearby waters unfit for use. Farmers, com- 
mercial fishermen, shippers, industrialists, 
property owners, and nature lovers all have a 
steke in clean water. President Johnson's 
leadership has given tremendous impetus to 
the drive against pollution. 

Question. What is the most important 
thing a local public official can do to help 
solve the water pollution crisis? 
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Answer. He can take an unequivocal stand 
for clean water, sup citizens who ad- 
vocate an antipollution drive, and leading 
public opinion where it lags. He can insist 
on the forceful administration of applicable 
laws and ordinances, and advocate strong 
measures if they are lacking, He can require 
hew industry to give assurance of effective 
waste disposal methods, and work out real- 
istic arrangements with existing industry to 
clean up pollution.. He can seek financial 
and technical azsistance from the State, and 
from the Federal Government. He can ex- 
plore the advantages of joining with neigh- 
boring communities in constructing waste 
treatment works, and determine that plants 
are properly maintained. He can work with 
State officials to overcome any legal difficul- 
ties respecting the financing of new facilities 
and consult with them as to the method of 
financing which best meets the commu- 
nity's situation. 

Question. Do you feel that local officials 
are aware of the full extent of the problem 
and that localities are doing all they can to 
meet the problem? If not, wherein are they 
lacking? 

Answer. There is a vast difference in the 
degree of awareness and aggressiveness on 
the part of local officials in coping with the 
water pollution problem. Federal enforce- 
ment action has been necessary to prod some 
localities which for generations had used the 
river as a sewer. Other communities have 
been in the forefront. To the extent that 
they are not now doing these things, I would 
urge local officials to take the actions I pro- 
posed in answer to your question. Local 
Officials today, in common with the people 
at large, are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of clean water. Even narrow eco- 
nomic considerations demand it. A water- 
using industry will not locate a new plant 
in an area which lacks sufficient good water. 

Question. As you know, NACO is carrying 
on an extensive water pollution abatement 
and control program in cooperation with the 
U.S. Public Health Service. What benefits 
do you see accruing from such á program? 

Answer. The topical outline of your Public 
Officials’ Community Action Guides and a 
look at the guides which you have issued 
thus far impress me with the fact that you 
have launched an important educational 
program. You are disseminating information 
of great practical value to the officials respon- 
sible for putting effective programs into be- 
ing at the local level throughout the United 
States. I congratulate NACO on this under- 
taking. 


Smaller Business Association of New Eng- 
land Proposals for Congressional Ac- 
tion—Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
representatives of the Smaller Business 
Association of New England met with 
New England Members of Congress to 
present several suggestions for congres- 
sional action affecting small business 


The meeting was carried out in con- 
nection with Small Business Week pro- 
claimed by the President for May 23-29. 

The SBANE representatives presented 
a thoughtful, well-prepared series of pro- 
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posals that deserve careful congressional 

consideration. I ask unanimous consent 

to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
following my remarks the introduction of 

SBANE President Ernest H. Osgood, Jr., 

of Lincoln, Mass., and the proposals on 

tax legislation presented by Henry J. 

Griswold of Boston, 

I plan to include the remaining por- 
tions of the statement in the Recorp next 
week, 

SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION oF New ENG- 
LAND PROPOSALS FOR CONGRESSIONAL AC- 
TION—1965 

INTRODUCTION 

(Presented by Ernest H. Osgood, Jr., State 
Street Bank & Trust Co., Boston, president 
of SBANE.) 

Gentlemen, in his proclamation designat- 
ing this week as Small Business Week, the 
President of the United States paid tribute 
to the vital role that small business has 
played in the development of our cherished 
system of free enterprise. President Johnson 
pointed out that the Nation’s 47 million 
small businesses include 9 out of 10 firms 
that supply the needs and wants of the Amer- 
ican people * * that they provide more 
than a third of the Nation’s goods and sery- 
ices * * * and that they contribute signifi- 
cantly to the well being of our citizens, to 
the defense of freedom, and to the explora- 
tion of new scientific frontiers. Moreover, he 
emphasized that small concerns, by contin- 
uing to grow in number and strength, will 
provide additional jobs needed by a growing 
Nation * * * that small business holds open 
the door of opportunity for men and women 
of all races and creeds * * * that small 
business is a source of new ideas, new meth- 
ods, and new products which enrich the lives 
of our citizens and stimulate our economic 
growth * * and that small businessmen 
are leaders in the business and civic affairs 
of their communities, and will continue to 
play a leading role in communitywide action 
to eliminate poverty wherever it exists. 

We thank the President for his recognition 
of the vital role of small business. As repre- 
sentatives of this dynamic segment of our 
society, we believe that we have an obligation 
to provide recommendations for congres- 
sional action. Over the years, it has been 
extremely gratifying to discover that you 
have not only given us courteous and atten- 
tive hearings, but that you have carefully 
considered our proposals and have taken ac- 
tion on them. Our relationship has certainly 
been a splendid example of democracy in 
action. 

STATEMENT ON TAX POLICY BY SBANE REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HENRY J. GRISWOLD, CPA, PARTNER, 
LYBRAND, ROSS BROS. & MONTGOMERY OF 
BOSTON 


This year, SBANE offers the following pro- 
gram as a partial solution to other tax prob- 
lems of small firms. 

1. Carryback or forward of surtax credits: 
Our present tax structure penalizes small 
businesses when their earnings vary widely 
from year to year. Because their products 
and services normally are not well-diversified, 
their earnings are extremely susceptible to 
the ups and downs of the marketplace; they 
may exceed $25,000 one year and be nonexist- 
ent the next. Under the current provisions 
of the Interanl Revenue Code, serious in- 
equities are common. 

As an example, let's take the case of two 
companies that we shall call company A and 
company B, using 1964 rates. In a 4-year 
period, company A earns $25,000 per year, so 
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but In 1966 it pays a 28-percent surtax on 
$5,000 and in 1967 pays & 28-percent surtax 
on 815,000. As a result, although the two 
companies’ earnings are identical for the 4- 
year period, company B is penalized by a tax 
inequity of $5,600. 

In 1964, for the first time, individuals were 
permitted to use income tax averaging. Com- 
panies as well as Individuals are subject to 
fluctuations in income from year to year, 80 
that a method of income averaging would be 
greatly beneficial to them, particularly to 
small businesses and new firms. 

We propose that the Internal Revenue Code 
be amended to permit small businesses to 
average unused surtax credits, through a 
carryback for 3 years and á carry-forward for 
5 years. 

Under the terms of our proposal, here is 
how company B would compute its tax: It 
would carry forward $15,000 in unused surtax 
credits from 1964, and another $5,000 from 
1965, for a total of $20,000. It would then 
use $5,000 of these carry-forward surtax 
credits in 1966, and would pay no surtax; 
$15,000 in surtax credits would be left to 
apply against earnings above $25,000 in 1967. 
As a result, lt would pay normal taxes only 
of $22,000 for the 4-year period, the same as 
the tax for company A. 

Fair enough, isn't it? We urge your serious 
consideration of this proposal. 

2. Increase the income exempted from the 
surtax to $50,000. In 1941, Congress recog- 
nized the need of small business to retain 
sufficient earnings to operate efficiently, pur- 


$25,000 of earnings. This figure has not been 
changed since the law became effective on 
January 1, 1942; yet the dollar of 1942 is now 
worth only 53 cents in terms of the general 
wholesale price Index, 47 cents toward pur- 
chase of machinery and motive equipment, 
and 41 cents toward purchase of machine 
tools. 

We propose that Congress reaffirm its con- 
sideration of the needs of small business, by 
Tecognizing the effects of inflation, through 
an increase in the surtax exemption. For 
example, one method of increasing the ex- 
emption would be to use employment levels 
as a guide to qualify a company for a higher 
surtax exemption. A suggested schedule 
could be: Up to 100 employees, $50,000 ex- 
emption; up to 250 employees, $35,000; and 
up to 500 employees, $30,000. But no mat- 
ter what plan Congress devises, an increase 
in the 825,000 surtax would produce the 
following benefits: 

(a) Provide needed working capital for 
Profitable small businesses, permitting them 
to expand and provide more Jobs. 

(b) Provide additional incentives for for- 
mation of small business. 

(c) Benefit the efficient small company 
* * the type of company which should be 
encouraged to grow. 

(d) Minimize the tax loss to the Govern- 
Ment by avoiding across-the-board tax de- 
ductions that would benefit large, as well as 
small, corporations. 

To prevent individuals from taking ad- 
Vantage of these tax exemptions by forming 
several small companies, corporations could 
be required to disclose stock ownership, in 
order to qualify for the higher surtax exemp- 
tion, In this way, the number of companies 
in which one individual could participate 
could be controlled, as is now done in ap- 
portioning the surtax exemption between 
commonly owned or related corporations. 

3. Liberalized tax deductions for reinvested 
earnings: Our present standard of living has 
been achieved primarily through incorpora- 
tion of technological advances into our in- 
dustrial economy. We have outproduced 
other nations because our industrial plant 
has been considerably more effcient. Today, 
however, the industrial efficiency of Western 
Europe is approaching our own, while their 
Wage rates are much lower than those we 
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pay. Foreing industry is modernizing its 
plants and equipment faster than American 
manufacturers. 

In the 5-year period of 1959 through 1963, 
American industry increased its annual ex- 
penditures for machinery and equipment by 
19 percent, but the increase in the United 
Kingdom was 21 percent; in Sweden, 44 per- 
cent; in Italy, 50 percent; in France, 54 per- 
cent; and in West Germany, 68 percent. In 
1954, one-half of cur machine tools were 
10 years old or older. Today, the percentage 
has risen to two-thirds, and one-fifth are 20 
years old or older. 

Congress recognized the need to provide 
an incentive for more invested capital 
through the provision of the 1962 Revenue 
Act, which permits a credit against taxes of 
an amount of up to 7 percent of an invest- 
ment in fixed assets. This is a step in the 
right direction. More incentives of this type 
are needed, however, if our economy is to 
attain the high rate of growth required to 
sustain and improve the standard of living 
of our exploding population. 

4. Flexible depreciation: Our industrial re- 
search efforts are producing technological ad- 
vances so rapidly that machinery is fre- 
quently obsolete long before it begins to wear 
out. “Useful lives” of machines are shrink- 
ing at an accelerated rate. The Treasury 
Department’s 1962 depreciation guideline 


chinery and equipment in computing de- 
preciation. It has been our experience, how- 
ever, that these rules have not significantly 


depreciation rates. Furthermore, the guide- 
lines are so complex that It is often too difi- 
cult for both large and small business to 
understand and apply them. 

We contend that set formulas for “useful 
lives” cannot possibly be applicable to each 
individual industry or situation. Only the 
individual company concerned can establish 
with certainty when a machine has reached 
a point where it should be replaced by more 
efficient equipment. For this reason, we urge 
consideration of a completely flexible de- 
preciation policy, subject to regulation, 
through which a business would be allowed 
to write off its investment in machinery or 
equipment over the useful period. 

5. Require IRS and the Treasury Depart- 
ment to abide by court decisions: The fall- 
ure of the Treasury Department and its In- 
ternal Revenue Service to abide by the tax 
decisions of circuit courts of appeals, district 
courts, courts of claims, and eyen Tax Court 
decisions creates an unnecessary hardship 
for small businesses, because most of them 
cannot afford the cost of litigation which 
results. 

Here is a current example of this problem. 
As we know, there are two allowable meth- 
ods of obtaining a tax deduction for uncol- 
lectable receivables. Under the reserve 
method of accounting for bad debts, an an- 
nual deduction is allowed for a reasonable 
addition to the reserve, rather than for spe- 
cific uncollectable accounts, Under the cash 
basis method, however, the annual deduction 
is limited to specific accounts which become 
worthless. 

Two recent circuit court decisions permit 
taxpayers to use the reserve method to pro- 
vide for anticipated future losses which the 
taxpayer expects to incur as the guarantor 
of customers’ notes assigned to a bank or 
finance company. Both the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Tax Court, however, haye an- 
nounced that they will not accept the prin- 
ciples expressed in these decisions. 

One of our members sells frozen food lock- 
ers on fairly long credit terms. Since it is a 
small business, it does not have sufficient 
capital to finance its own accounts receiv- 
able, so it “sells,” or assigns, the notes to a 
lending agency, but it is still required to 
guarantee their collection. 

Here is our members quandry—two cir- 
cuit court decisions say that our member 
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may use the reserve method to pro- 
vide for losses which it will incur as a guar- 
antor, but the Internal Revenue Service dis- 
allowed its deductions for bad debts when 
it used the reserve method. As a result, the 
Treasury Department is favoring large, well- 
financed es which do not have to 
assign their receivables to banks or finance 
companies. 

Here is an example of the tax inequity 
which results. Company A is large and well 
financed, so it has its own credit program. 
Its notes receivable are $1 million. It has a 
5-percent historical loss factor of $50,000, 
so its risk of loss is $50,000. Consequently, 
the Treasury Department allows it to es- 
tablish a reserve of $50,000 for bad debts, 
so no working capital is tied up in “prepaid” 
taxes or “income” that will actually be lost 
to bad debts. 

On the other hand, company B, which is 
smaller and lightly financed, sells $1 million 
worth of its notes receivable, resulting from 
sales, to lending agencies, but with recourse, 
It has a 5-percent historical loss factor of 
$50,000, so the risk of loss is $50,000—the 
same ss company A. Under the Treasury 
Department's tory interpretation 
of the Code, however, it is allowed no re- 
serye for bad debts, As a result, at least 
$11,000 in working capital is tied up in “pre- 
paid” taxes on “income” that will actually 
be lost to bad debts. 

The reserve for future losses is extremely 
important to small businesses, such as auto- 
mobile dealers, appliance dealers, furniture 
stores, eto, which sell their receivables with 
recourse, because they need such a reserve 
to conserve current working capital. While 
of the code, however, it is allowed no re- 
position of IRS and the Tax Court decisions 
and found in favor of the taxpayers, most 
small businesses cannot bear the heavy bur- 
den of expense involved in such litigation, 
and therefore do not dare use the reserve 
method. 

The Treasury Department maintains that 
it cannot allow deductions for a reserve to 
firms that sell their notes, because it gives 
the benefit of these deductions to lending 
agencies in computing their reserves for bad 
debts. The American Banking Association 
has stated, however, that although the lend- 
ing agencies do bear some risk in handling 
endorsed paper, for example, through dealer 
insolvency, the primary risk on recourse 
paper is to the endorsing dealers. It agrees 
that the dealers should be allowed to con- 
sider the risk of loss arising from dealer- 
guaranteed consumer contracts sold to lend- 
ing agencies in computing their reserves for 
bad debts. 

It appears to us that the De- 
partment is ignoring the intent of Congress 
when it authorized the bad-debt reserve 
method. ‘Legislation designed to correct this 
tax inequity is currently being drafted. We 
urge you to give it your thoughtful con- 
sideration and. support. 

We are also hopeful that legislation de- 
signed to make the Treasury Department, 
TRS and the Tax Court abide by decisions 
of the courts of appeals will be introduced 
and passed by Congress, 


Hon. A. R. Stout 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 5, 1965 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to include an address 
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made by the Honorable A. Royce Stout, 

judge of the 40th judicial district of 

Texas, before the Ennis Lion’s Club, En- 

nis, Tex., on Wednesday, May 19. 

From the Ennis (Tex.) Dally News, 

May 20, 1965] 

Jurist Is Lions. SPEAKER—DEPEND. LIBERTY, 
STOUT URGES 


Ennis-reared District Judge A. R. Stout, of 


introduced the widely known jurist. 
In the business phase of the luncheon, held 


this country. Surrounded from without 
and ever infiltrated from within, we find our 
Government today largely in the hands of 
the ADA and its sympathizers masquerading 
under the Democratic label. This leftwing 
group of the ADA and their ilk advocate the 
admission of Red China to the UN. the 
transfer of all armaments to a U.N. force, 
elimination of trade barriers with Commu- 
nist countries, a hands-off policy toward 
Cuba, giving away the Panama Canal, state 
control of all economic life, an end to loyalty 
oaths, and a halt to all congressional in- 
vestigations of Communist activities. 

“This group has taken over much of the 
press and the airwaves and many of the 
national newscasters like Edward R. Murrow, 
Howard K. Smith, and Chet Huntley, all 
three of whom were for Alger Hiss and the 
Lattimores. Like a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, they always take the so-called liberal 
course and usually follow the Communist 
line. In his book, The Last Train From 
Berlin,’ Smith wrote, ‘Russia looked better 
the longer I stayed and the more I saw,’ 

“Next to the President, the most powerful 
Man in the U.S. Government is Walter 
Reuther. He can veto the nomination of any 
man who offers himself for President on the 
Democratic ticket. In 1934 while he and his 
brother Victor were studying in Moscow, he 
wrote the following letter to a friend in 
Detroit: ‘the daily inspiration that is 
ours as we work side by side with our Russian 
comrades in our factory, the thought that 
we are actually helping to build a society 
that will forever end the exploitation of man 
by man, the thought that what we are build- 
ing will be for the benefit arid enjoyment of 
the working class, not only for Russians, but 
for the entire world, is the compensation we 
receive for our tem absence from the 
struggle in the United States.“ After more 
praise for the Russian system, he concluded, 
‘Carry on the fight for a Soviet America, 
signed ‘Vic’ and ‘Wal.’ 


been incongruously presented as a 
peace, when his methods are as pure 
of the Kingfish in ‘Amos and Andy’ 
1 as peaceable as those of a fox in a 

Because of their militant and 
Political power and the apathy of the gen- 
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eral public—you and me—these two men 
and their kind can make Congress jump and 
a President tremble, which is not much of a 
recommendation to any society. Where are 
we headed in this country when private prop- 
erty can no longer be protected and 

is done against the hue and cry to make it 
free and divide it up? 

“It 1s little wonder that they brand a true 
American as an extremist when he stands 
for liberty and the Constitution. They do 
not even know the meaning of the word ‘ex- 
tremism,’ though they do know quite well 
the Communist game of stabbing you in the 
back and then howling blackmail when you 
act in self-defense. Regardless of what they 
may be or call themselves, they look upon 
man as a ward of the state, whose suffrage 
is purchasable by the mere offer of bread 
and circuses. Very little do they accord 
him on his own and nothing is granted to 
him by them under ‘Nature and God.’ 

“The Declaration of Independence was em- 
phatic on such words as ‘liberty,’ ‘usurpation,’ 
‘depotism,’ and ‘tyranny.’ Clear was the ring 
that man’s unalienable rights came from the 
Deity and not the Government. 

“Thomas Jefferson and the other patriots 
who signed that document listed in part 
their grievances for which they fought a war 
of independence the following: (1) invasions 
of the rights of the people; (2) absolute 
tyranny over the States; (3) for erecting a 
multitude of new offices and sending hither 
swarms of officers to harass our people and 
eat out their substance; (4) for sending 
standing armies into States without their 
consent; (5) for subjecting us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our Constitution and unac- 
knowledged by our laws (our Supreme 
Court); (6) for depriving us in many cases of 
the benefits of trial by jury (civil wrongs 
under the so-called Civil Rights Act); (7) for 
transporting us beyond the seas to be tried 
for pretended offenses (General Walker 
could appreciate that one since he was the 
victim of one of the most dastardly deeds 
ever committed by low and conniving men 
in the history of this Republic); (8) for al- 
tering fundamentally the forms of our Gov- 
ernment; and (9) for exciting domestic in- 
surrection among us. 

“All of these we have and more today—not 
to speak of oppressive and confiscatory taxa- 
tion. To prevent these wrongs and usurpa- 
tions of power, constitutional government 
was instituted, but our leftwing Supreme 
Court has reduced this document to a scrap 
of paper. Our Bill of Rights is construed 
like “Alice in Wonderland“ to favor the per- 
petrators of atrocious crimes, atheists, and 
Communists instead of to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity or to promote 
the general welfare, and the very plain 9th 
and 10th amendments providing for local 
government and States rights are nullified. 

"The opening sentence of the Texas Decla- 
ration of Independence in part says: ‘When 
a government has ceased to protect the lives, 
Uberty, and of the people from 
whom its legitimate powers are derived * * ¢ 
and becomes an instrument in the hands of 
evil rulers for their oppression: When the 
Federal Republican Constitution of their 
country, which they have sworn to support, 
on longer has a substantial existence, and 
the whole nature of the government has 
been forcibly changed, without their consent, 
from a restrictive federated republic, com- 
posed of sovereign states, to a consolidated, 
central * * e tism * * * then it is the 
inherent and inalienable right of the people 
to appeal to first principles.’ 

“I do not suggest reyolution, but I do urge 
& rededication to the America we love and 
the spirit of freedom, enterprise and initia- 
tive that have made us great, and that we 
throw off the Socialist and Communist chains 
that oppress us. 

“We have been run for so long in this 
country by Socialists, minorities and selfish 
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groups that they have almost accomplished 
their will of changing our people, and they 
will do so if we do not change them first. I 
still believe that we can be free, that one 
can have his own vine and fig tree and run 
his own business without having all of his 
profits filched from him by Fabians, dema- 
gogues and no-accounts, but we must be 
more vigilant than he have been. We must 
be willing to stand up and be counted. We 
must be determined also to clean out these 
Augean stables and to restore this country 
to true Americans to the end that constitu- 
tional government may endure and that his- 
tory may not be turned back 200 years to the 
dictator and the despot. 

“Times change and men change but human 
nature has change very little since Christ 
trod this earth's surface. Great truths and 
and principles never change. They are fixed 
and immutable like the stars. Proved ex- 
perlences change but very little. Patrick 
Henry said that we can only judge the future 
by the past and that the only light he had 
to go by was the lamp of experience. History 
has taught us over and over, for Lo! these 
many years, that power tends to corrupt and 
that absolute power corrupts completely. It 
has taught us also for centuries that cen- 
tralization is despotism. 

“If all the world’s history is wrong, then 
we do not live under a corrupt despotism; 
but if it is right and if it repeats itself, then 
we are living in an Ill- fared land and 
should be made. We blushed with shame 
about mink coats and deep freezes; we were 
alarmed about Vicuna coats, So great, how- 
ever, has this high carnival of corruption 
become that we seem to do little more than 
wink or despair as our character is debased 
and the fabric of our society eaten away 
like a cancer. This corruption reaches higher 
and higher and constitutional officers con- 
tinue to selze power that they do not have, 
with the result that there is little respect 
for constituted authority and lawlessness 
Stalks our land, some of it being with the 
aid and approval of our own Government. 
If there ever was a time when the home 
should be enshrined and American ideals 
meulcated in the youth of our land to stave 
off the moral leprosy that is destroying our 
honor and eating away the vitals of free 
government, that time is now, 

“It is high time that we recognize a few 
simple truths and quit playing a shell game 
upon a national basis. The only basis for 
a happy, successful life is honest work and 
a decent, disciplined existence. What a tra- 
vesty do we play on the average citizen when 
his Government bonds are not worth what 
he paid for them when he goes to collect. 
Oh, how we penalize thrift and industry and 
put a premium upon sloth. What a con 
game do we play and what a tragic trick 
do we work on ali people, particularly the 
poor and those with an insurance policy or 
fixed income, by the Government inflation of 
money, The annual interest on our na- 
tional debt is just a few billion under the 
total debt in 1928 and is three times as 
much as Government expenditures for all 
purposes combined in the 1930's. We are 
almost financially bankrupt now, but this 
can be overcome if moral bankrupts do not 
take us over permanently and if the Govern- 
ment inflation of money is checked. 

For 100 years everyone has had an equal 
Opportunity under our Constitution. No 
Statute can take this right away and none 
can legally add to it, but it is an opportuntiy 


‘to prove unequal talents. How can it be 


otherwise when no two peas in a pod or two 
blades of grass are exactly the same? Democ- 
Tacy was never intended to be a leveler of 
men. Permanent economic equality can 
only be had under communism or socialism. 
If men of unequal talents and ability, as 
nature intended and God created, are not 
free to use them, then free enterprise is gone 
and we are all Socialist slaves. Strong is the 
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snowballing of leftwingers and so-called lib- 
erals who would like to see this happen and 
monstrous is their Frankenstein machine 
and method as they continue in their mad 
and ruthless grasp for more power with an 
ever consequent loss of liberty and private 
property. Many of them would turn our 
Jalls wide open, give Communists their way 
here and around the world, pull down our 
last immigration barriers, approve every radi- 
cal decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and abolish the belief that 
there is a Divinity that shapes our ends‘; 
and all of them would change our form of 
government, rewrite our history, and smear 
all who do not bow and follow. Theirs is 
the Harry Hopkins slogan of ‘spend, elect, 
and tax." They look upon the people as 
morons and imbeciles to be deceived and 
bribed with their own money and regard 
elections as mere games which are to be won 
by fear and fakery, no matter what the con- 
sequences to the public might be. They 
prate about love and a Utopian dream but 
exist by the hate and yiolence that they 
create. Harry Hopkins, the Karl Marx of 
America, said, Never explain to the people, 
just tell them, for they are too damned dumb 
to understand.’ That is Just what they do 
by mass propaganda in a dishonest fashion. 

“They tell the people only what they want 
them to hear and that which sounds good, 
and they hide the rest. They are past mas- 
ters in turning class against class, race 
against race, and religion against religion. 
So successful have they been that any 
trashy book in vilification of this section of 
the country or its people can become a best 
seller or qualify its author for the Pulitzer 
prize. They will be successful if we do not 
Call a halt. If they should succeed, the 
flower of cultivated and refined living will 
no longer bloom, and civilization as we have 
known it will perish from the earth. The 
American dream will haye become a myth, 
and liberty, as we have cherished it, will be 
no more. The learned and the industrious 
Will be reduced to the level of the ignorant 
and the lazy, and the American youth can 
have no higher goal than that of becoming 
a power politician among peewee men. 

“Tt is not always easy to protect ourselves 
against selfish groups and sinister politi- 
Clans who would buy an office or steal it or 
sell out the people in order to get or hold it. 
This is particularly true in our largest cities 
with the polyglot population where a special 
appeal is made to each segment. The fact 
that we have over 100 different types of 
Federal ald is strong proof of the fact that 
the whole emphasis in our Government has 
been for special interests rather than the 
Public at large. The whole push of left- 
wingers is by catering to groups, telling 
them what they want to hear and promising 
all of therm the fruits of your toll and labor, 
and the more they are given and promised, 
the greater is their clamor for more. Com- 
bined together they become the majority 
when you and I fail to vote and measure up 
to the duties without raising our voices in 
protest. As Edmund Burke so aptly said, 
“When bad men combine, the good must 
associate, else they will fall one by one, an 
unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible struggle.” 
Alexander Hamilton said, “When we prefer 
disgrace to danger, we are ready for a master 
and probably deserve it.“ 

“Our greatest danger is not the hydrogen 
bomb. It is not that our Government is 
financially bankrupt. Our greatest danger is 
the pied pipers and Machiavellian manipu- 
lators who turn class against class and stir 
up hate and violence by preaching and prom- 
ising the false doctrine that the individual 
is not morally responsible for his welfare 
Or legally responsible for his own conduct. 
We can rise from crumbled ruins and build 
again from atomic ashes but we cannot sur- 
vive as a free people if we lost from within 
to Fabians and moral bankrupts, for there 
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will be no one left to raise the edifice of con- 
stitutional government, 

“As I see it, at the rate we have been 
going and are now going, one plein and 
simple question confronts us all, and tha 
is whether we shall rise and be free Ameri- 
cans or bow in goosestep and be Socialist or 
Communist slaves. In what little time I 
have left, I hope to do something about it, 
for in the defense of true liberty and real 
constitutional government no one can do 
too much or act too quickly.” 

The Lions directorate met briefly on club 
business after the luncheon session. 


Ready To Give Up—Sadly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 26, 1965 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
trict is engulfed in a manmade disaster. 
Crops are turning to garbage in the 
fields. Enormous amounts of food are 
being lost. Unemployment is increasing. 
Vegetable and fruit prices are increasing. 
All simply because growers cannot obtain 
adequate farm labor, The effects of our 
disaster will spread throughout the 
Nation. 

Some uninformed persons within the 
Department of Labor and the general 
public seem to believe only the large cor- 
porate growers are being hurt. It is true 
that one strawberry grower will lose ap- 
proximately $1 million of fruit. This is 
criminal because it is unnecessary and 
could have been avoided by the execu- 
tive department. This grower pays $1.75 
to $2.75 and more per hour for pickers; 
provides the best housing available— 
called “spic and span” by Secretary Wirtz 
himself—and has recruited extensively 
all over the United States. His million- 
dollar loss is multiplied manifold by 
packers, package manufacturers, ship- 
pers, transporters, and sellers who will 
not have strawberries. 

But an even sadder, and more com- 
mon, story is told in the following article 
from the Salinas Californian, of May 25, 
1965. If this does not make you sick, it 
should make you weep. We in Congress 
must share the responsibility along with 
the Department of Labor. 

READY TO Give Ur: Grower X “Sick” ABOUT 
STRAWBERRY Story HERE 

Grower X, one of the many small inde- 
pendent growers in the Salinas Valley, is 
getting even sicker of the Salinas Valley 
strawberry story than the man in the street 
is 


He has 22 acres of strawberries down near 
the Salinas River off River Road. It is land 
his father farmed before him. He is a native 
son of Salinas Valley, a second generation 
farmer, and his roots in the soil go deep. 
The field labor shortage is not just some- 
thing he has been reading about. He feels 
it. His business is being wrecked because of 
it. 

On Monday afternoon he said, “I've gotten 
to the point I’m ready to give this deal up.“ 

Grower X received eight Mexican braceros 
last Saturday. They represent one-third of 
his strawberry picking crew. His berries are 
hitting their peak production period now. 
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Last year during the peak he employed 78 
braceros. 

Fear of losing the handful of braceros he 
has is one reason Grower X refused to let 
his name be used in this story. Another rea- 
son is that he fears he may be sandbagged 
with incompetent help at an exorbitant price. 
He said he saw a strawberry-growing neighbor 
get involved in an expensive fiasco with a 
long-distance day-haul operation, and that 
he wants no part of one. He is pretty sure 
he couldn't afford it anyhow. 

But Grower X although, as an independent 
grower, spread pretty thin, has done some 
recruiting on his own. He buses schoolchil- 
dren from Fort Ord every weekend to pick 
strawberries on his ranch. And he has made 
two recruiting trips to El Pasco, Tex. It costs 
Grower X $1,248 to bring 26 workers to the 
Salinas Valley, He said that the first seven 
were pirated within 3 days. The remaining 
19 are still with him, but they give him no 
feeling of security. “There is no contract,” 
he said. “They could leave the very next 
day.” 

PRODUCTION DOWN 

To date this season, Grower X's strawberry 
production on 22 acres has been 2,500 crates, 
Last year at this time, total production was 
23,000 crates. For a small grower, that's 
a helluva loss,” he said. 

In 1964, Grower X said that 50 percent of 
his production consisted of fresh market 
berries. This year, he said, “only about 5 
3 of his berries have been mar- 

eted fresh. And some of the fruit now on 
his vines “is even getting too ripe for the 
freezer—the dockage will be pretty high.” 

Grower X said that he has lately been 
getting about 200 crates of freezer berries 
from, his fields each day, although “I should 
be averaging between 800 and 900.“ 

It is Grower X's belief that he has done 
everything within reason to recruit and hold 
an adequate domestic labor force to harvest 
his strawberry crop. But he has failed, as he 
more than half expected he would. “What 
I can’t understand,” he said, is that if we 
don't have the local labor, why they don't 
give up the go-ahead for braceros.” With 
a highly specialized crop like strawberries, 
“to have an efficient operation, you have to 
be guaranteed the same men on the job every 
day,” he said. Weekend pickers, unqualified 
pickers, “don't give a damn” pickers do al- 
most as much harm as good. 

Grower X said that he, like all strawberry 
growers, small as well as large, has invested 
$2,000 per acre in his third- and fifth-year 
berries. (He gave up trying to stay even 
with the older berries last week. They haye 
a good set of fruit, but they have effectively 
been abandoned.) 

“I put a lot of money into this crop. I'd 
hate like hell to see it go down the drain,” 
he sald. 

MORE ACREAGE 


In fact, Grower X is going to be out of 
pocket more than just the loss of most of his 
current strawberry crop. Last summer, on 
what he thought was the assurance of Labor 
Secretary W. Willard Wirtz that an ade- 
quate supply of supplemental labor would be 
made available to growers, Grower X pre- 
pared to plant 10 more acres of strawberries, 
He built a million-galion reservoir ($3,000), 
leveled and staked out the land ($1,000), in- 
stalled irrigation pipe ($8,000), and pur- 
chased $3,200 worth of strawberry plants. 
The plants now are in a cold storage plant 
in Watsonville. He is going to give them up 
this week. His comment: They're forcing 
me out of business.” 

Grower X will have just 12 acres of straw- 


He thinks that strawberries may 
soon revert to their former status as a truck 
crop: small acreage, low labor demand. 
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Grower X, a small grower, is paying a $1.40 
per hour minimum wage to his pickers 
with an incentive piece rate of 85 cents per 
crate for freezer berries. The hourly guaran- 
tee matches the highest paid anywhere in 
the continental United States. It apparently 
isn't high enough to attract the steady work 
force he needs, but it may be more than he 
can afford. “From day to day, I don’t know 
if I'm coming out or going in the hole,” he 
said. : 


Utah Wants To Keep Her Right-To- 
Work Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 28, 1965 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the three largest dailies in the State of 
Utah—the Salt Lake Tribune, the Ogden 
Standard-Examiner, and the Deseret 
News—have recently published editorials 
in opposition to President Johnson's pro- 
posal that State right-to-work laws be 
abolished by repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. These editorials 
reflect the attitude of the great majority 
of citizens in my State, and deserve the 
studied consideration of all Members of 
Congress. 
The articles follow: 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, May 20, 1965] 
RETAIN THE RIGHT TO VOLUNTARY UNIONISM 

We realize that President Johnson, like 
Utah’s Governor Rampton, has a political 
commitment to organized labor to seek 
abolition of so-called right-to-work laws 
which have been enacted in 19 States. This 
explains, although it does not justify, the 
recommendations both executives have made 
on the subject this year. 

As Utah's experience proves, it is simply 
not true that right-to-work laws in any way 
impair the functioning of organized labor. 
Indeed there is good reason to think these 
laws encourage organized labor to function 
more effectively and more responsibly. 

MAKES LABOR RESPONSIBLE 


When the right-to-work law was initially 
proposed in Utah, the Tribune opposed it on 
the ground it might be a deterrent to orderly 
labor organization. But experience has 
proved the principle of voluntary rather than 
compulsory union membership operates to 
make organized labor in this State more re- 
e and more responsive to its member- 


p. 

In order to win and hold membership, 
unions in Utah have had to prove them- 
selves—and they have done so. Workers 
have been well represented. Labor leader- 
ship has been such as to win the respect and 
confidence of the community as well as of 
union members. 

And there has been no scandal in Utah 
unionism such as has beset some unions 
elsewhere—where compulsory unionism has 
given labor bosses a vested right to member- 
ship and the dues which flow into union 
coffers. 

One wonders if, without compulsory union- 
ism, there could have been such a scandalous 
vote fraud as was recently exposed in the 
International Union of Electrical Workers, 
or if a James Hoffa could be so repeatedly 
accused of mishandling of union funds and 


JOHNSON A PAST SUPPORTER 


President Johnson himself, although he 
now calls for amending the Taft-Hartley law 
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to make State right-to-work laws impos- 
sible, was in the past a supporter of such 
laws. Frederick C. Fowler, chairman of the 
National Right to Work Committee, says Mr. 
Johnson supported the 1947 Taft-Hartley law 
which contained the section 14(b) which he 
now proposes to repeal. As Senator, he eyen 
voted to override President Truman’s veto, 
and when he ran for the Senate in 1960 (at 
the same time he was John F. Kennedy’s Vice 
Presidential running mate) he campaigned in 
Texas on a Democratic platform which 
praised that State's right-to-work law. 

All reports from Washington indicate there 
will be a hard and close fight in Congress 
over repeal of section 14(b). 

National labor leaders have been campaign- 
ing against right-to-work laws for years— 
more, we think, because it has become some- 
thing of a symbol of antiunionism than be- 
cause it has actually impaired their activities. 
Nevertheless they will make a hard fight for 
repeal, and many Members of Congress as 
well as President Johnson are in their debt, 

STRONG FORCES OPPOSED 


But influential forces are massed against 
them—the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, states 
with right-to-work laws, and amazingly a 
substantial number of union members 
affiliated with the National Right to Work 
Committee. The president of the committee 
is a member of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 

There is reason to believe there is a good 
deal of union rank and file support of this 
kind for right-to-work laws. Utah's Repre- 
sentative Burton, whose First District in- 
cludes substantial numbers of union mem- 
bers, reports 68 percent who answered a 
questionnaire opposed repeal of section 14(b) 
with another 9 percent undecided. 

When Governor Rampton proposed repeal 
of Utah's law to the last legislature, he said 
it was “a burr under the blanket of labor.” 
Some rank-and-file members may think of it 
as a burr under the blanket of labor leaders, 
encouraging them to do a better and more 
responsible job of union leadership. 

From the Ogden (Utah) Standard- 
Examiner, May 20, 1965] 


Utan’s Stake IN Ricut-To-Work Law 


President Johnson’s demand that Congress 
repeal so-called right-to-work laws in 19 
States threatens one of the most cherished 
rights of Utah men and women. 

Utahans now have the right to decide for 
themselves whether they shall belong to a 
labor union. 

Should section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act be repealed, as requested by the Presi- 
dent, workers In Utah would lose this treas- 
ured prerogative. 

We question whether the U.S. Constitution 
grants the Federal Government the power to 
order the repeal of the right-to-work laws in 
Utah and the other 18 States directly in- 
volved. 

President Johnson, in his special labor 
message Tuesday, made the request on the 
grounds that such repeal would “insure uni- 
form application of our national labor rela- 
tions policy.” 

Would it not be just as uniform to urge 
the other 39 States to enact similar right-to- 
work statutes. and to keep the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of this area of democratic 
expression? 

There is nothing in the present laws on 
the books in Utah and the other 18 right-to- 
work States that prohibits activity by labor 
unions, 

The only question is whether membership 
in unions shall be compulsory or voluntary. 

Utahans have already spoken by adoption 
of the right-to-work law in the legislature. 
Since it passed, all attempts to repeal the 
law in this State have failed—just as haye 
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all moves in Congress to repeal section 14B 
in previous sessions. 

This year, however, the fight in Washing- 
ton will admittedly be stiffer. Hearings be- 
gin Monday in a House Labor Subcommittee 
on the Presidential request. The subcom- 
mittee chairman, Representative FRANK 
THOMPSON, JR., Democrat of New Jersey, has 
already said repeal is needed to put the U.S. 
economy on a national basis. 

The case for State’s right-to-work laws, as 
now provided in the Taft-Hartley law, was 
well stated in a recent talk by Utah's senior 
Republican Senator, WALLACE F, BENNETT. 

"I feel that Utah’s right-to-work law,“ he 
said, “is a protection of a vital civil right of 
Utah citizens and a definite incentive to 
economic progress and the welfare of work- 
ing people in the State. 

“No American should be denied the right 
to belong to a union and neither should any 
American be compelled to be a member of 
an organization against his will.” 

Senator BENNETT pointed out that in the 
10 years after Utah adopted the right-to- 
work law in 1955, manufacturing employ- 
ment in the State increased 59 percent, 
against a national average gain of only 6.1 
percent. 

During those 10 years, total wages paid to 
manufacturing workers in Utah increased 
151 percent and the average monthly wage 
climbed from $330 to $521 a month, accord- 
ing to Senator BENNETT'S figures. 

We agree with the GOP Senator that it 
is impossible for anyone to show that eco- 
nomic growth in Utah has been harmed be- 
cause the worker has been guaranteed the 
right to make his own choice rather than 
iy have union membership “by compul- 
sion.” 

The experience in Utah has certainly 
shown that when union membership is yol- 
untary, the union and union leaders are, as 
Senator Bennerr points out, “more inclined 
to act as agents of the workers and do his 
bidding” instead of the worker becoming a 
servant of the union. 

Repeal of the right-to-work law would, 
we belleve firmly, be a severe setback to the 
economic prosperity and growth of Utah. 


| From the Deseret News, May 17, 1965] 
RETAIN Ricut To Wore 


In Cleveland, John Mossberger was expelled 
from his union and lost his Job because he 
spoke out in favor of a political candidate 
not supported by his union. 

In Driftwool, Pa., LaRue Berfield lost the 
job he had held for 19 years with Sylvania 
Electric Co. because he objected to joining 
a Communist-dominated union. 

This is what can happen without right-to- 
work laws guaranteeing the freedom of 
choosing whether or not to join a union. 
And this is what Congress should weigh care- 
fully as it opens hearings today on the drive 
to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
law, which permits such laws in the various 
States. 

In a country that does not make its citi- 
zens pay for the privilege of voting, should 
they be required to pay for the privilege of 
working? 

In a country where much good Is accom- 
plished by private groups like the chamber 
of commerce, should people be required to 
join them just because everyone benefits? 

In a country where one poll after another 
shows that people favor a certain course of 
action, should Just the opposite be forced 
upon them? 

If the answer to any or all of the ques- 
tions is—as it should be No,“ then Presi- 
dent Johnson ought to forget about abolish- 
ing right-to-work laws in the 19 States that 
have adopted them. 

Fortunately, indications are that the drive 
to repeal the section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
permitting such laws is losing some of its 
steam. 
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If so, this will represent a triumph of 
commonsense over an attempt to get the 
Federal Government into the business of 
helping trade unions recruit members. It’s 
commonsense to keep right to work be- 
cause in 1963 strikes in the country as a 
whole lost 0.18 percent of working time; the 
average in right-to-work States was only 
0.09 percent. In these same right-to-work 
States the growth in wage rates, personal 
income, capital investment, and personal say- 
ings is, proportionately higher than in the 
other 31 States. From 1953 to 1963 non- 
farm employment increased 23.2 percent in 
right-to-work States; in the other States the 
figure was 9.9 percent. 

These arguments should be sufficiently 
convincing. At any rate, most people find 
them so. According to polls by the Opinion 
Research Corp., of Princeton, NJ., nearly 
two-thirds of the adult public is against re- 
pealing section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In fact, only 4 in 10 union family mem- 
bers fayor a law requiring workers to join a 
union in order to hold a job. Instead, most 
citizens favor a national law making all 
union membership yoluntary. Surely Con- 
gress should reflect the wishes of the people 
it is elected to represent. 

With so much in favor of retaining the 
right-to-work principle, can't we forget 
about this repeal nonsense once and for all? 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Copr oy Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 

(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

Trrr 44, SECTION 182b. Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. — The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 

follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tlon and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tlves, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Concressionat Recorp, in 7½-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
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used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the Rxconp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhoid it from the Record for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress, Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNnGrEssIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections-—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore ill corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 


gress shall be entitled to make more than 


one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when sald report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by fhe 
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Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

1 shall not apply to extensions 

withheld because of volume or equipmen 
limitations, which shall be printed pea pero 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 
11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


SENATORS. WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 


Orrice Appress: Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O. 

[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey. 
Aiken, G 
Allott, Gordon, Colo__----- 
Anderson, Clinton P. 

N. Mex. 
Bartlett, E. L., Alasx a 
Bass, Ross, 
Bayh, Birch E., I 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah.. 
Bible, Alan, 
Boggs, J. Caleb, Del 
Brewster, Daniel B., Md . 1327 33d St. 
Burdick, Quentin N, 

N. Dak. 
Byrd, Harry Flood, V . Shoreham 


Clark, Joseph S., Pa 
8 John Sherman, Ky. 
orris, N. H 


ick, 

, Faure, Iss. 

d, James 0. Miss. 5101 Macomb St. 
Elender, Allen J., Ca 

Ervin, Sam J., Jr., N. C 


Fong, Hiram L., Hatatt- 5819 Uppingham 
5 Chevy Chase, 


G 
Harris, Fred R., OkIa 


Hartke, Vance, Ind — 

Hayden, Carl. Aria 

Hickenlooper, Bourke B., 6511 Cedar Park- 
Towa, vay; Chevy Chase, 


Hill, Lister, Ada 
Holland, Spessard L., Fla..Sheraton-Park 
Hruska, Roman L., Nebr... 
Inouye, Dantel K., Hawaii- 
Jackson, Henry M., Wasn 
Javits, Jacob K., N. T 


Lausche, Frank J., ORO 

Long, Edward V., Moů 

Long, Russell B., La- 

McCarthy, Eugene J., 5916 Bradley 
Minn. 3 Bethesda, 


McClellan, John L., Ark... 
McGee, Gale 


orr ry Warren G., The Shoreham 
as 

Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Metcalf, Lee, MONE = ronnie! 453 First St. SE. 
Miller, Jack R., Iowa 5417 Kirkwood 


Dr., Bethesda, Md. 
2 Walter F., Saas 
omroney, A. B. e. 
Okla. 


Mundt, Karl E, S. BO Schotts 


urt NE. 
Murph — nf George, Calif__._ 
Muskie, Edmund S., Maine- 
Nelson, Gaylord, Wie 
Neuberger, Maurine B., 


—— 
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Proxmire, William, Wis 

Randolph, Jennings, W. Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., Conn 

Robertson, A. Willis, Va 

Russell, Donald S., S. C 

Russell, Richard B. Ga. 

Saltonstall, Leverett, Mass. 2320 Tracy Pl. 


Smith, 

(Mrs.). iin. 
Sparkman, John, Ala.... 
Stennis, John, Miss. 
Symington, Stuart, Mo 
Talmadge, Herman E., Gu 
Thurmond, Strom, 8 8 
Tower, John G., Ter 
Tydings, Joseph D., Md 
W Harrison A., Jr. 

N 
Williams, John J., Dei 
Yarborough, Ralph, Ter. 

Young, Milton R., N. Dak_.Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohio... 
OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 


Secretary—Felton M. Johnston. 

Sergeant at Arms—Joseph O. Duke. 

Chief Clerk—Emery L. Frazier. 

Secretary for the Majority—Francis R. Valeo. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, D.D. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell of 
Georgia, Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, 
Young of Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, 
Mondale, Tydings, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Hick- 
enlooper, Curtis, Jordan of Idaho, and Aiken. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Holland, 
Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of North Caro- 
lina, McGovern, Bass, Montoya, Mondale, 
Russell of South Carolina, Aiken, Young of 
North Dakota, Cooper, Boggs, and Miller. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs, Hayden (chairman), Russell of 

Elender, Hill, McClellan, Robertson, 
Magnuson, Holland, Stennis, Pastore, Mon- 


8 Young of North Dakota, Mundt, 
Smith, Messrs. Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, 
Cotton, and Case. 
Committee on Armed Services 


Miller, and Tower. 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Messrs. Robertson (chairman), Sparkman, 
Proxmir of New Jersey, 
Muskie, Long of Missouri, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. McIntyre, Mondale, Bennett, Tower, 
Thurmond, and Hickenlooper. 
Committee on Commerce 

Messrs, Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Lausche, Bartlett, Hartke, McGee, 
Hart, Cannon, Brewster, Mrs. Neuberger, 
Messrs. Bass, Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, 
Pearson, and Dominick. 

Committee on the District of Columbia 

Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, McIntyre, 
Kennedy of New York, Tydings, Prouty, and 
Dominick. 

Committee on Finance 

Messrs. Byrd of Virginia (chairman), Long 
of Louisiana, Smathers, Anderson, Douglas, 
Gore, . McCarthy, Hartke, Ful- 
bright, Ribicoff, Williams of Delaware, Carl- 
son, Bennett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 

Committee on Foreign Relations 


Lausche, Church, Symington, Dodd, Clark, 
Pell, McCarthy, Hickenlooper, Aiken, Carl- 
son, Williams of Delaware, Mundt, and Case. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Gruening, e, Ribicoff, Harris, 


Kennedy of New York, Metcalf, Montoya, 
Mundt, Curtis, Javits, and Simpson. 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 

Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church, Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Metcalf, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Simpson, and 
Fannin. 

Committee on the Judiciary 

Messrs. Eastland (chairman), McClellan, 
Eryin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Missouri, Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Bayh, Burdick, dings, 
Smathers, Dirksen, Hruska, Fong, Scott, and 
Javits. 

Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare 

Messrs. Hill (chairman), McNamara, Morse, 
Yarborough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of 
New Jersey, Pell, Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
Nelson, Kennedy of New York, Javits, Prouty, 
Dominick, Murphy, and Fannin. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 

Messrs. Monroney (chairman), Yarborough, 
Randolph, McGee, Brewster, Hartke, Bur- 
dick, Russell of South Carolina, Carlson, 
Fong, Boggs, and Simpson. 

Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. McNamara (chairman), Randolph, 
Young of Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, 
Metcalf, Jordan of North Carolina, Inouye, 
Bayh, Montoya, Harris, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, 
Pearson, and Murphy. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs. Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Byrd of 
West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Mr, Chief Justice Warren, of California, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Justice Black, ot Alabama, 619 S. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4852 
Hutchins Pl. 

mei 8 Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 


Me. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 

Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 3037 
Dumbarton Ave. 

Mr. 3 Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 

e. 

Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp- 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 

Mr. Justice Goldberg, of Illinois, 2811 Albe- 
marie St. 

OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 
Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 

Reservoir Rd. 
Marshal—T. Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 
Henry Putzel, Jr., 3703 33d St. 
Librarian—Helen Newman, 126 3d St. SE. 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 


District of Columbia icial circuit: Mr. 
Chief Justice Warren. of Columbia. 

First judicial circuit: Mr, Justice Goldberg. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan. 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justice 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Black. 
Alabama, Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Stzth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Stewart. 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark. 
Illinois. Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Arkansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Al , Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White. 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah, Wyoming. 


